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THE DIARY OF ANNE ROI>VYAT. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER FIBST. 

March 3rd, 1640. A loug letter to-day 
from Bobert, which surprised and vexed and 
fluttered me so, that 1 have been sadly 
behind-hand with my work ever since. He 
writes in worse spirits than last time, and 
absolutely declares that he is poorer even 
than when he went to America, and that he 
has made up his mind to come home to 
Ijondon. How happy I should be at this 
news, if he only returned to me a prosperous 
man ! As it is, though 1 love him dearly, I 
cannot look forward to the meeting him 
again, disappointed and broken down and 
poorer than ever, without a feeling almost of > 
I dread for both of us. I was twenty-six last j 
I birthday and he was thirty-three ; and there 
I seems less chance now than ever of our being I 
' married. It is all f can do to keep myself by 
I my needle ; and his prospects, since he &iled 
I in the small stationery business three years 
ago, are worse, if possible, than mine. Not 
tnat 1 mind so much for myself ; women, in 
all ways of life, and especially in my dress- 
making way, learn, 1 think, to be more 
I • patient than men. What I dread is Eobert’s 
I despondency, and the hard struggle he will 
j have in this cruel city to get his oread — ^let 
I alone making money euou^ to marry me. So 
I little as poor people want to set up iu house- 
I keeping aud be happy together, it seems hard 
I that they can’t get it when they are honest 
and hearty, and wil^ig to work. The clergy- ' 
man said iu his sermon, last Sunday evening, 
that ail things Wei’S ordered for the best, and 
we are all put into the stations in life that 
are properest for us. 1 suppose he was right, 
being a very clever gentleman who filla the 
church to crowding ; but 1 think 1 should 
have understood him better if I had not been 
very hungry at the time, in consequence of my 
own station in life being 'nothing but Plain 
Needlewoman. 

March 4lh. Mary Malliuson came down to 
niy room to take a cup of tea with me. 1 read 
her bits of llobeit's letter, to show her that 
if she lias her troubles, I have mine too ; but 
1 could not jufCOeod in cheering her. She says 
she is boib to misfortune, and that, as long 
bffriiyis she can remember, she has never 
had *the least morsel of luck to be 
thankful for 1 told her to go and look if my 


glass, and to say if she had nothing to be 
thankful for then ; for Mary is a very pretty 
r girl, and would look still prettier if she could 
I be more cheerful and dress neater. However, 
r my compliment did no good. She rattled her 
) spoon impatiently in her tea-cup, and said, 
i If I was only as good a hand at needlework 
L as you are, Anne, I would change faces with 
I the ugliest ^ri in London.” ^ Not you ! ’* 
i says 1, laughing. She looked at me for a mo- 
\ ment, and shook her head, and was out of the 
I room before I could get up and stop her. She 
; always runs off iu that way when she is going 
to cry, having a kind of pride about lettir^ 

, other people see her in tears. I 

■ March 5th. — A fright about Mary. I had ' 

; not seen her all day, as she does not work at I' 
, the same place where I do ; and in the even- 
‘ iiig she never came down to have tea with 
me, or sent me word to go to her. So just ,i 
before I went to bed I ran up-stairs to say 
good-night. She did not answer when 1 
knocked ; and when I stepped softly into the 
room 1 saw her in bed, asleep, with her work 
not half done; lying about the room if the 
untidiest way. There was nothing remark- 
able in that, and I was just going away on 
tip-toe, when a tiny bottle and wine-glass 
lOn the chair by her bed-side caught my eye. 

I thought she was ill aud had been taking 
physic, and looked at the bottle. It was 
marked in latge letters, “Laudanum — 
Poison.” My heart gave a jump as if it was 
going to fly out of me. I laid hold of her 
with both hands, and shook her with all 
my might. She was sleeping heavily, aud 
woke slowly, as it seemed to me — but still 
she did wake. I tried to pull her out of | 
bed, having heard that people ought to be } 
always walked up aud down when they have 
taken laudanum ; but she resisted, and 
pushed me away violently. 

“ Anne I ” says she in a fright. “ For 
gracious sake, what’s come to you ! Are you 
out of your senses 1 ” 

“ O, Mary ! Mary ! ” says I, holding up 
the bottle before her, “ If I hadn't come in 

when I did ” And I laid hold of her to 

shake her again. 

She looked puzzled at me for a moment-^ 
then smiled (tne first time 1 had seen her do 
so for many a loug day}— then put her arms 
round roy neck. 
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"Don’t be frightened about me, Anne," 1 pocftts are empty, mine have only got nine- 
she says, " I am not worth it, and there is no b* them, to last me for all the rest of 

need." week.” 

“No need!" says I, out of breath. “No "Yonr father and mother wore honest 
need, when the bottle has got Tomon marked people ” savs Mary, obstinately. « My ftother 
on it ! ” away from home, and died in a hospital. 

“ Poison, dear, if you take it all," says My father was always dmuk, and always 
Mary, looking at me very tenderly ; “ and a beating me. My stepmother is as good as 
night’s rest if you only take a little." • all she cares about me. My only 

1 watched her fbr a moment; doubtfuh l>rother is thousands of miles away in foreign 
whether I ought to believe what she smd, or aad never writes to me, and never 

to alarm the £)use. Jlut there was no sleej)!. "®lps me with a farthing. My sweet- 
ness now in ler eyes, and nothing drowsy in , 

her voice ; and she sat up in bed quite easily oli® stopped, and the red flew mto her 
without anything to Hupjiort her. fiw®- \ knew, if she went on that way, she 

" You have given me a dreadful fright, would onl^ get to the saddest pai't of her sad 
Mary,” sfiys 1, sitting down by her in the story, and give botli herself /uid me uuneces- 
cliair, and beginning, by this time, to feel sa^ pain. 

rather taint alter beiug stai*tled so. My sweetheart is too jioor to marry me, 

She jum])ed out of bed to get me a drop af Moi’y," I said. “ So I’m not so much to be 
water ; and kissed me, and said how sorry die epvied, evem there. Hut let’s give over dis- 
was, iinil how undeserving of so much iuteirest puting which is worbt olf. Lie down in bed, 
beiiifr lakeii in her. At the same time, she ^“<1 tuck you up. I’ll put a stitch or 

tried’’ to ])oesess lierself of the lao^um- two into that work of yours while you go to 
bottle which I still kept cuddled up tight in sleep.” 

mv own hands. Instead of doing what T told her, she burst 

No," aays 1. “ You have got into a low- out crying (being very like a child iu bome of 
fwiriled debpainng wav. I won’t trust you ber wayb), and hugged me so tight round 
" I the neck, tliat she ijuite hurt me. 1 let her 

“I !iui afrail J can’t do without it,” says 'go on, till she )iaii worn her^elf out, and waa 
Wai-v, in hw ii-.ual quiet, hopeless voice, obliffed to lie down. I'.vcu then, her last few 
« Wiiat with woik that I can’t get through I woids, before she di-ojiped off to sleep, were 
as I on',iit. and troubles that I can’t help such as I was half-soiry, half-lrightaued, to 
thinking ’of, sleep won't come to me unless 1 { hear. 

take a lew diiips out of that liottlc. Don’t “ I won’t league you long, Anne," bhe said, 
keep it away from me, Anne ; it’s the only | “ I haven't courage to go out of the worhl as 
thiu<r in the world that makes me forget you seem to fear I bhall. Hut I began my 
mysSf.” wretchedly, and wretchedly 1 am seu- 

“ Forget yourself ! " says I. “ You have tcnced to end it." 
no right to talk in that way, at your age. I It was of no use lecturing her again, for 
There\ something honibie in the notion of a she closed her eyes. I tucked her up as 
girl of eighteen sleeping with a bottle of , neatly as I could, and put her petticoat over 
Liudanum by her bedside every night. We>her; for the bed-clothes were scanty, and 
nil of us have our troubles. Haven’t 1 got her hands felt cold. She looked so pretty 
iiiiuel" delicate as she fell asleep, that it quite 

“ You can do twice the work I can, twice made my heart ache to see her, after such 
as well as me,’’ says Mary. " You are never talk as we had held together. I just waited 
scidded and rated at lor awkwardness with long enough to bo quite f^pre that she was iu 
your needle ; and 1 always am. You can the land of dreams ; then emptied the hor- 
jiuy for your room every week ; and 1 am rible laudanum-bottle into the grate, took up 
till ee weeks in debt for mine." her half-done work, and, going out softly, lett 

“A little more practice," says I, "and a her for that night, 
little mord^ courage, and you will soon do March Cth. Sent ofl* a long letter to 
better. You have got all your life before Robert, begging and entreating him not to 

YQu be so down-hearted, and not to leave Ame- 

“ I wish I was at the end of it,” says She, rica without making another effort. 1 told 
breaking iu. I’m alone in the world, and him I could bear any trial except the wretch- 
my life’s no good to me.*’ edness of seeing him come back a helpless, 

“You ought to l»e ashamed of yourseK for broken-down man, trying uselessly to begin 
saying so,” says I. “ Haven’t you got me for life again, when too old for a change. It was 
a friend. Didn’t I lake a fancy to you when not till after I had posted my own letter, and 
first you left your stepmother, and came to read over parts of Robert’s again, that the 
lodge in this house ? And haven’t I been suspicion suddenly floated aclbi^me, for the 
sisters with you ever since ? Suppose you first time, that he might have sml^foi Eng- 
are alone iu the world, am I much better off? land immediately after writing to me. Tlkere 
rni an orphan, like you. I’ve almost as were expressions in the letter which setsned 
many things iu pawn as you ; and, if your to indicate that he had some such headlong 
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project in bis mind. And yet, surely 5if i1^ 
were bo, I ought to have noticed them at the 
first reading. 1 can. only hope 1 am wrong 
in mypreaent interpretation .of much of wb%t 
he l5a written to me — hope it earnestly for 
both our sakes. 

This has been a doleful day for me. I have 
been uneasy about Robert, and uneasy about 
Mary. My mind is haunted by those last 
words of hers : “ 1 began my life w;retchjdly, 
and wretchedly I am sentenced to end it.” ^er 
usual melancholy way of talking never pro- 
duced the same impression on me that I feel 


many a hard day’ 
for Mary’s good. My heart wanned to her 
when we first met in the same lodging- 
house, two years ago ; and, although I am 
not one of the over-affectionate sort myself, I 
feel as if I could go to the world’s end to 
serve that girl. Yetj strange to say, if I was 
asked why 1 was so fond of he?, I don’t think 
I should know how to answer the question. 

March 7ch. 1 am almost ashamed to write 
it down, even in this journal, which no eyes 
but mine ever look on ; yet 1 must honestly 
confess to myself, that here I am, at nearly 
one in the moniiiig, sitting up in a state of 
serious uneasiness, l)ecause Mary has not yet 
come liorae. I walked with her, this morn- 
ing, to the place where she works, and tried 
to lead her into talking of the relations she 
lias got who ai’e still alive. My motive in 
doing this was to see if she drojijied anything 
in the course of conversation which might 
suggest a way of helping her interests with 
those who are bound to give her all reason- 
able assistance. But the little I could get 
her to say to me led to nothing. Instead of 
answering my questions about her stepmother 
and her brother, she persisted at first, in the 
strangest way, in talking of her father, who 
was dead and gone, and of one Noah Trus- 
cott, who had been the worst of all the bad 
friends he had, and had taught him to drink 
and giuiie. When I did get her to speak of 
her brother, she onfy knew that he had gone 
but to a place called Assam, where they 
grew tea. How he was doing, or whether 
he w'as there still, she did not seem to know, 
never having heard a word from him for 
years and years past. As for her stepmAhe 
Alary, not unnaturally, flew into a passion 
the moment I spoke of her. She keeps an 
eating-house at Hammersmith, and could 
have ‘given Mary good employment in it ; 
but she seems always to have hated her, and 
to have made her life so wretched with 
abuse and ill-usage, that she had no refuge 
left but to go away from home, and do her 
best to make a living for herself Her hus- 
band (Maiy5r father) appears to have be- 
haved badly to her ; and, after his death, she 
to8h the wicked course of revenging herself 
on/ner step-daugliter. 1 felt, after Siia, that 
it was impossible Mary could go backf and 


thi^ it was the hard necessity of her position, 
as it is of mine, that she should struggle on 
to make a decent livelihood without assist- 
ance froig anv of her i-Slations. T confessed 
as much as this to her ; bat I added that 1 * 
would tiyto get her employment wi^ the 
persons for whom I work, who pay higher 
wages, and show a little more indulgence to 
thoB? under them, than the people to whom 
she is now obliged to look for support. I 
spoke much more confidently than I felt, 
about being able to do this ; and left her, as 
1 thought, in better sprits than usual. 'Sho 
promised to be back to-night to tea, at nine 
o’clock, and now it is nearly one in the morn- 
ing, and she is not home yet. If it was any 
other girl I should not feel uneas}^ for I should 
make up my miud that there was extra work 
to be done in a hurry, and that they were 
keeping her late, and I should go to bed. But 
Mary is so unfortunate in everything that 
happens to her, and her own melancholy talk 
about herself keeps hanging on my miud 
so, Uiat I have fears on her account which 
would not distress me about any one else. It 
seems inexcusably silly to think such a thing, 
much more to write it down ; but I have a 
kind of nervous dread upon me that soiRe 
accident — 

What does that loud knocking at the street 
door mean ? And those voices and heavy 
footsteps outside ? Some lodger who has lost 
his key, I suppose. And yet, my heart—— 
What a coward I have become all of a 
sudden ! 

Alore knocking and louder voices. 1 must 
nin to the door and see what it is. O, Mary ! 
Mary! I hope I am not going to have 
another fright about you ; but I feel sadly 
like it. 

March 8th, 

March 9th. 

March 10th. 

March 11th. O, met all the troubles I 
have ever had in my life are as nothing to 
the trouble I am in now. For three daj^a I 
have not been able to write a single line in 
this journal, whidh I have kept so regul.orly, 
ever since I was a girl. For three days I 
hare not once thought of Robert — I, who am 
always thinking of him at other times. My 
poor, dear, unhappy Mary, the worst I feared 
for you on that night when 1 sat up alone 
was far below the dreadful calamity that has 
really h.appened. How can I write about it^ 
with my eyes full of tears and my hand all 
of a tremble 7 1 don’t even know why 1 am 
sitting down at my desk now, unless it is 
habit that keeps me to my old everyday task, 
in spite of all the grief and fear which seem 
to tinfit me entirely for jwrforming it. 

The people of tne house were asleep and 
lazy on that dreadful night, and 1 was tha 
first to open the door. Never, never, could I 
describe lu writing, or even say in plain talk, 
though it is so much easier, what I felt 
I saw two palicemen come in, carrying 



between tbem what aeemed to me to he a dead dir^Btly ; ” and stopped fora little while affceis 
gid» and that gul Msixy ! I caught hold of wards stroking her head gently with his 
her and ^ve a eeream that must have hand, and whispering to himself **Poor 
alarmed &e whole house ; for, frightened girl, so ^oiiug and so pretty !'* 1 had felt, 
people oanie etowding dowo'^stabl in their some minutes before, as if 1 coul<r have 
nightdresses. There was a dreadful oon- struck the policeman ; and 1 felt now as if I 
fusion and noise of loud talking, but I heard could have thrown my arms round the 
nothing, and saw nothing, till 1 had got her doctor’s neck and kissed liim. 1 did put oivt 
into my room, and laid on my bed. 1 stueped my hand, when he took up his hat, and he 
down, frantichlike. to kiss her, and saw aor shook it in the friendliest way. Don’t hope, 
Ikwful mark ci a blow on her lefr temple, and my^ear,” he said, and went out 
felt, at the sanie time, a feeble flutter of her The rest of the lodgers followed him, all 
braatk on my cheek* The discovery that she silent and shocked, except the iubumau 
waa not dead seemed to give me back my wretch who owns the bouse, and lives ia 
senses again. 1 told one of the policemen idlenesa^^ the high rents he wrings from 
where the nearest doctor was to be found, poor peoflMike us. “ She’s three weeks ia 
and sat down by the bedside while he was my debt,” says he, with a frown and an oath, 
gone, and bathed her poor head with cold " Where the devil is my money to come from 
' water. She never opened her eyes, or moved, now*l ” Brute 1 brute ! 
or spoke ; but she breathed, and that was 1 had a long cry alone with her that seemed 
enough for me, because it was enough for ta ease my heart a little. She was not the 
life. lej^t changed for the better when 1 had 

The policeman left in the room was a big, wiped away the tears, and could see her 
thick-voiced, pompous man, with a horrible clearly again. I took up her right hand, 
unfeeling pleasure in hearing himself ^alk which lay nearest to me. It was tight 
before an assembly of frightened, silent clenched. 1 tried to unclasp the fingers, and 
people. ' He told us how he had found her, succeeded alter a little time. Something 
a^if he had been telling a story m a tap- dark fell out of the palm of her hand os I 
room, and began with saying, I don’t think straightened it. I picke<i the thing up, and 
the young woman was drunk.^’ Drunk t My smoothed it out, and saw that it was an end 
Mary, who might have been a bom lady for of a man’s cravat. 

all the spirits she ever touched — drunk I I A very old, rotten, dingy ship of black 
could have struck the man for uttermg the silk, with thin lilac lines, all blurred and 
word, with her lying, poor safleiing angel, so deadened with dirt, running acioss and across 
white and still and helpless before him. As the 'stuff m a sort of trellis-woik pattern, 
it wa8,l;gave him a look ; but he was too The small end of the cravat was hemmed in the 
stupid to understand it, and went droning usualway, but the other end was all jagged, as if 
oil, saying the same thing over and over the morsel then in my hands had been tom off 
again in the same words. And yet the story violently from the rest of the stuff. A chili 
of how they found her was, like all the sad ran all over me as I looked at it ; for that 
stories I have ever heard told in real life, so poor, stained, crumpled end of a cravat 
very, very short. They had just seen her seemed to be saying to me, as though it had 
lying along on the kerfhstone, a few streets been in plain woms, ** If she dies, she has 
of^ and h^ taken her to the station-house, come to her death by foul means, and 1 am 
There she had been searched, and one of my the wltnebs of it.” 

cards, that 1 give to ladies who promise me I bad been frightened enough befoi e, lest 
employment, had been found in iier pocke^ she should die suddenly an^ quietly wiihout 
ana so they had brought her to our house, my knowing it, while we vfcrc alone togei lu r ; 
This was all the man really had tt> tell, but I got into a perfect agony now for feat 
There was nobody near her when she was this last worst affliction should take me by 
found, and no evidence to ^ow how the surprise. 1 don’t suppose five minutes passed 
blow on her temple had been inflicted. all that woeful night through, without my 

What a time it was before the doctor came, getting up and putting my cheek close to lier 
and how dreadful to hear him say, after he mouth, to feel if the faint breaths still flut- 
had looked at her, that he was afraid all the tered out of it. They came and went just 
paedical men in the world could be of no use the same as at first, though the fright 1 was 
here 1 He could not get her to swallow any- in often made me fancy they were stilled for 
thing; and the more he tried to bring her ever. Just as the chuich clocks were striking 
back to her senses, the less chance there four, 1 was startled by seeing the room door 
seemed of his succeeding. He examined the open. It was only Duitty Sal (as they call 
blow on her temple, and said he thought she her in the bouse) the maid-of-all-woik. She 
must have fallen down in a fit of some sort, was wrapped np in the blanket off her bed ; 
and struck her^ head against the pavement, her hair was all tumbled over Ifrr face ; ami 
and so have given her brain what he was her eyes were heavy with sleep, as she camo 
afr^i was a fatal shake. 1 asked what was up to the bedside wnere 1 was sitting. ^ 
done if she showed any return to sense ** I’ve two hours good before 1 beginS to 
night. He said, “Send for me’ work,” says shej, in her boat se, drowsy voice, 
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** nud I’%*e come to sit up aud take my tms that It nmeuts any ^tiye> li^ppmranee of 
nt watching het. You lay down and get haying been inflicted V It 

eome ale^ on the rug^ Here’s my blanket will be important, however, to asbertaln 
ior ydii-*I don’t mind the cold— it will keep state of fiesith she was in last night. Aitye 
,me awake.” you any idea where* Ae was yegteiA^y 

“You are very Kind— very, very kind and eMiugl” * i 

thoughtful, Sally,” says 1, “but X am too ^ told him where she was employad'^at 
w] etched in my mind to want sle^, oi'rest, Nrorli^ and said I imagined she must bai|^ 
or to do anything but wait where 1 am, and i been kept there later than usual, 
try and hope for the best” A . ^ I shall pass the place this morning,” aai^' 

“ Tiien 1*11 wait^too,” says Sally. * I must the doctor, “ in going ipy rounds among my 
do something ; if there’s nothing to do but patients, and I’il juststep in and make some 
waiting, I’ll wait” inquiries.” 

And she sat down opposite me at /be foot 1 thanked him, and we parted. Just as he 
of the bed, and drew we blankeMibse round was closing the door, he looked in a^n. 
her with a shiver. “ Was sue your sister ?” be askea. 

“After working so hard as you do, I’m “ No, sir, only my dear friend ” 

sure you must want all the little rest you He said nothing more ; but I heard hha 

can get’* says I. «igh, as he sfaitt the door softly. Perhaps he ' 

“ Excepting only you,” says SaUy, putting once had a sicter* of hia own, and lost her ? 
her heavy arm very cliimsily, but very gently Perhaps she was like Mary in the face ? 
nt the same time, round Mary’s feet and The doctor was hours gone away< I began 
looking hard at the pale, stul face on the to feel unspeakably forlorn and helpless. So 
pillow. “ Excepting you, she’s the only soul murii so, ns even to wish selfishly that Robert 
in this house as never swore at me, or give might really have sailed from America, and 
me a hard word that I can remember. When might get to Jjondon in time to assist and 
you made puddings on Sundays, and give her console me. No living creature oame into 
half, she always give me a bit. The rest of the room but Sally. The first time she 

Vm calls me I>usty SaL Excepting only brought me some tea ; the second and third 

you, again, she always called me Sally, as if times she only looked in to see if there was 
she kuowed me in a frie^ly way. 1 ain’t no any change, and glanced her eye to^^ards the 
good here, but 1 ain’t no harm neither ; and I bed. I had never known her so silent before ; 
shall take ray tuin at the sitting up — ^that’s it seemed almost as if this dreadful accident 
what 1 shall do !” had struck her dumb. I ought to have 

She nestled her head down close at Mary’s spoken to her, perhaps, but there was some- 
feet ns she spoke those words, aud said no thing in her face that daunted me ; and, 
more. I once or twice thought she had fallen besides, the fever of anxiety I was in began 
asVcp, hut whenever I looked at her, her to dry up my lips as if they would never be 
heavy eyes were always Wide open. She never able to shape any words again. I was still 
changed her position an inch till the church tormented by that frighttul apprehensiion of 
clocks struck six ; then she gave one little the past night, that she would die without 
squeeze to Mary’s feet with her arm, an4 my knowing it^io without saying one word 
shuffled out of the room without a word. A to clear up the awful myste^ of this blow, 
minute or two after, 1 heard her down below, and Set the suspicions at rest lor ever which 
ligliting the kitchen fire just as usual. I still felt whenever my eyes fell on the end 

A little later, the doctor stepped over of the old cravat, 
before hia bi*eakfaaM;ime, to see if there had At last the doctor came back, 

been any change in the night. He only “ I think you may safely clear your mind 

shook his head when he looked at her. as if of any doubts to which that bit of stuff may 
Uiere was no hope. Having nobody else to have given nse,” he said. “ She was, as you 
consult that 1 could put trust in, 1 showed supposed, detained late by her employers, 
him the end of the cravat, and told hftu iOf and she fainted in the work-room. They 
the dreadful suspicion, that had arisen in ny most unwisely and unkindly let hei go home 
mind, when 1 found it in her hand. alone, without giving her any stimulant, aa 

“You must keep it carefully, and produce soon as shecame to her senses again. Nothing 
it at the inquest,” he said. “ I don’t know is more probable, under these circuinsUnee% 
though, that it is likely to lead to anything than that she should faint a second time on 
The bit of stuff may have been lying on the her way hei'c. A fall on the 'pavement, 
pavement near her, and her hand may have without any friendly arm tp break it, might 
unconsciously clutched it when sh^lell. Was have produced even a worse injniy than the 
she subject to fainting fits 1” injury we see. I believe that the only ill- 

“ Not more so, sir, than other young giris usage to which the poor gml was exposed 
who are hard-worked and anxious, and was the neglect she met with in the work- 
werkly from poor living,” I answered. room.” " 

can’t say that she may not have got “You speak very reasonably, I own, sir,” 
that bloyr from a fall,” the doctor went on, said 1, not yet quite convinoed* “ Still, 
looli^iig at her temple agam. “I caux say perhaps she may*— ” 




“ My poor girf, I tojd you not to hope ” | 
said the doctor, interrupting me. He went 
to Mary, and lifted’ up her eyelida, and looked I 
at her eyes while he spoke, then a<Med : If 
you still doubt how ahe came by that blow, 
do not encourage the idea that any wordB,of 
hers will ever enlighten you. Hhe will ne#r 
speak agein*” « • 

dead! O, sir. don’t haj she’s 
,dead!” . - - ' • 

** She b dead to pain and sorrow*-dead to 
speech and recognition. There is more ani- 
mation in the life of the feeblest insect that 
Hies, than In tdie life that is left in her. 
TVhmi you look at her now* try to think that 
she IS in Heaven. • That is the best comfort I 
can give you, afl^r telling the hard truth.” 

’ I did not beEeve him. I could Tiot believe 
him. 'Sb long as she breaUied at all, so lon|^ 

' 1 was resolved to hope. Soon after the 
doctor was gone, Sally came in ag^ain, and 
found 'me listening (if I may call it so) at 
Mary’s lips; She went to where my little 
hand-glass hangs against the wall, took , it 
down; and gave it to md. 

" See if the breath marks it,” she said. 

Yes; he^ breath did mark it, but very 
fMzitly. Ss^y deaned the glass with her 
. apron, and gave it back to' me. As she did 
so, she half stretched out her hand to Mary’s 
face, but drew it in again suddenly, as if she 
was afraid of soiling Mary’s delicate skin 
with her hard, homy fingers. Going out, 
she stopped at the foot of the bed, and 
scraped away a little patch of mud that was 
on one of Mary’s shoes. 

“I always i^sed to clean ’em for her,” said 
Siilly, “,to save her hands from getting 
blacked. May 1 take ’em off now, and clean 
’em again ? ” 

I nodded my head, for my heart was too 
heavy to speak. Sally took' the shoes off 
with a slow, awkward tenderness, and went 
out. 

An hour or more must have passed, when, 
putting the glass over her lips again, 1 saw 
no mark on it. 1 held it closer and closer. 
i dulled it accidentally with my own breath, 
and cleaned it. 1 held it over her again. 
O, Mary, Mary, the doctor was right ! I 
ought to have only thought of you in 
Heaven ! 

Dead, witihout a word, without a sign, — 
without even a look to tell the true story of the 
blow that killed her! I could not call to 
anybody,' I could not cry, I could not so much 
as put tlie glass down and give her a kiss for 
the last time. 1 don’t know Low long 1 had 
sat there with my eyes burning,' and my 
hands deadly cold, when Sally came in with 
the shoes cleaned, and' carried earefully in her 
apron for fear of a soil touching them. At 
the sig^t pf that— 

1 can write no more. My tears «drop so 
fast on the paper that 1 can see nothing. 

Mkrch 12th. She died on the afternoon of 
eighth.' On the morning of the ninth, 1 1 


wrote, as in duty bound, to her stepmother, 
at Htunmersmitn. There was> no answer. 
^1 wrote again ; my letter was returned to me 
this morning, unopened. For all that woman 
cai’es, Mary might be buried with a pauper s 
funexnL But this shall never be, if 1 pawn 
everything about me, down to the vei'y gowu 
tliat is on my back. The bare thought , of 
,Mary being buried by the workhouse gave * 
<me tjie spirit to dry my eyes, and go to the 
undertaker’s, and tell him how I was placed. 

1 said, if be would get me an estimate of all 
that would have to be paid, from first to last, 
for the cheapest decent funeral that could be 
had, 1 would*, undertake to raise the money. 
He gave me the estimate, wdtteu in this 
way, like a common bill : 

A tOtlking funeittl complote . . 1 8 

Vestry 0 4 4 

^ctor 0 4 4 

Clbrk 0 10 

Sexton . . . . . .010 

Beudlc • . . • ..010 

Bell • • . a • .010 

Six feet of ground . • ..020 

Total .. .£284 

If I had the heart to give' any thought to 
it, I should be inclined to wish that the 
Church could afford to do without so many 
small charges for burying poor people, to 
whose friends even shillings are of conse- 
quence. But it is useless to complain ; tiie 
money roust be raised at once. The charitable 
doctor — a poor man himself^ or he would not 
be living in our neighbourhood — has sub- 
scribed ten shillings towards the expenses ; 
and the coroner, when the inquest was over, 
added five more. Perhaps others may assist 
me. if not, 1 have fortunately clothes and 
furniture of my own to pawn. And 1 must 
set about pardng with them without delay ; 
for the funeral is to be to-morrow, the 
thirteenth. The funeral — Mary’s funeral I 
It is well that the straits and difficulties I 
am in, keep my mind on the stretch. If 1 
had leisure to grieve, wbe 2 ;c should I find the 
coiirage to face to-morrow ) 

Thank God, they did not want me at the 
inquest. The veidict given — with the doctor, 
the policeman, and two persons from the 
1 place where she worked, for witnesses — w^as 
Accidental Death. The end of the cravat 
was produced, and the coroner said that it 
was certainly enough to suggest suspicion ; 
but the juiy, in the .absence of any positive 
evidence, held to the doctor’s notion tiiat she 
bad fainted and fallen down, and so got the 
blow on her temple. They reproved the 
people where Mary worked for letting her go 
home alone, without so much as a drop of 
brandy to support her, after she had fallen 
into a B^oon from exhaustion before their 
eyes. The coroner added, on his ^n 
account, that he thought the reproof vas 
thoroughly deserved. After that, tlie craviit- 
end was given back to me, by my tpvu 
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desire ; the police saying that they eould xuahe ! 
no investigations with such a slight due to 
guide them.. They may think so^ and the 
coroner, and doctor, and jury may think so i 
but, in spite of all that has passed ^ 
more firmly persuaded than ever that there 
is some dreadfal mystezy in connection with 
that blow on my poor lost Miuy’s temple 
which has yet to be revealed, and which may 
come to be discovered through this , wry 
fragment of a ciravat that I mund in aer 
hand. 1 cannot give any good, reai^ for 
why 1 think so ; but 1 know that if 1 had 
been one of the jury at the inquest^ nothing 
should have induced me to con^t to suc^ a 
verdict sis Accidental Death. 

BIRD HISTORY, ♦ 

A GBTiTAiN learned physician, named ^Peter 
Beloii, a native of the town of Le Mans, ttfe 
capitid of wliat was then the province of 
Maine, but is now the department of the 
river ^*the, in France, bethought him that 
very little was known in his native counlay 
at the time he lived — the middle of the six- 
teenth century — of Natural History; and, 
being moved by the example of Aristotle (at 
the trifling distance of nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years) he resolved, having been a great 
tmveller and eke a great observer (two 
peraons not always unit^) to give'bis fellow- 
citizens and the work!, thO benefit of his 
experience and opportunities, and take away 
the reproach which lay like a shadow over 
the land. 

Prepared by much study for the cultivation 
of his favourite pursuits, he left France in the 
year fifteen hundred and tbrty-seveo, being at 
that time twenty-nine years of age, and 
travelled successively through Germany, 
Bohemia, Itidy, Greece, Bgy pt, Palestine, and 
Asia Minor, returning to Paris after three* 
years absence with a ia^ge an4 v'aluable col- 
lection of plants and specimens of natural 
history, which he then occupied himself in 
arranging, preparatory to the publication of 
the knowledge he "had acquired. The first 
work which he produced was a history of 
strange fishes and serpents, under the title 
*‘De Aquatilibus ; but, tempting as the 
subject is, 1 do not at {nreseut iuleud to 
examine it, having another of his produqponi 
before me, which (from the fact of its being a 
borrowed book, an<l liable, therefore, to sud- 
den seizure by its owjier, who otherwise 
would never get it back), more immediately 
claims my attention. 

This coveted volume is the celebrated 
History of the Nature of Birds, witli their 
descriptions and lively portraits, taken from 
Nature, and written in seven books, and is, 
perhaps, the principal work on which Is 
founded Peter Belongs clahn to be considered 
the/ather of modern natural histoiy. lathe 
prmace to it he promises-r-and he keeps his 
wora far better^ than might have^been 


I expected-o^that nothing shall appear lU these 
ibooks Vliich is not perfectly true; there 
shalL be, no false descriptions or portraits of 
^supposiUoiis annuals ; nothing, in short, tlmt . 
it not to be J^ud in nature. Appropri^e to 
the^blicatjen of a work on ornithology, Peter 
Bern canwed this Volume to be printeit,i& the 
^fifteen hundred and fifty-five, by* 
WdOtaiu Oavellat, in front of the college of 
Cambray, in Paris, at the sign of the Fat 
Hen (a aure sign that. Peter Belon came 
from Mans, a city famous for its poultry); 
and that there should be no doubt of the 
latter fact, the title-page also boi^ the living 
portraiture of a domestic fowl in very high 
condition, enclosed within a circle, on the 
outer rim of which was inscribed the legend 
"Gallina in pingni,*’ an inscription^ that need 
i^t again be translated. A portrait of Peter 
Belon; as he appeared to the Justly-admiring 
world, at the age 'of thirty^ix, alfto embel- 
lished the volume. The learned physician 
appears to have been a man with a go(M, sen- 
sible, honest • countenance, ^wearing a large 
Crimean beard, and having a cap on hishead, 
the shape of which, fortunately, has not 
yet been adopted for the British army. 

Like most otlier old authors, Peter Belon 
takes some time before he can get fairly 
under weigh. There are, fin^t, the dedication, 
to the most Christian king-— Henry the 
Second of the name^whose humble scholar 
the author declares himself to be. Then fol- 
lows a homily addressed to the reader^ chiefly 
for the purpose of assiuing him that, in the. 
lively portraits of the birds which he presents 
(Ah, could we but reproduce' some of them 1), 
he is not practising on his credulity, but that, 
such as he represents them, the fowls are 
themselves, and tliat, where he cannot get an 
authentic likeness he has refus^ to invent 
one. 

The royal ]^vUege to publish, sealed with 
yellow wax — like a bottle of good old wine— • 
comes next, and .finally appear several coplee 
of vei'ses in praise of the author, by certain of 
his friends, which’ latter* had better be 
skipped, tluit Peter Belon’s volume, which 
has in it a groat deal that is worth reading, 
may unfold its pages for our gratification. It 
is not, however, a re8am6 of the work, or any- 
thing likQ it; tliat I intend to make, but sim- 
ply a dip into it— here ami there — extending 
soum of the quaint fancies, curious digressions, 
and sound opinioois with which it is inter- 
spersed, alwaye desiring* our reader to bear in 
mind that the author was a physician as well 
as a naturalist. 

A wmd or two, before lio fairly enters on 
his 'theme, may be allowed him to describe 
^the pains he was in the habit of taking to 
obtain correct information. “It was my 
custom, ho says, during my sojourn in 
Padua, to go down the Bren^ every Thursday 
evening, voyaging all night< in order to reach 
Yexune on Friday moniii^ and to remain 
there. oA Saturday and Sunday, as much for 
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the convenience of seeing birds as -well as 
fishes; and after havitig conferred with 
fowlei^ and fishermeUi to return from thence 
. on Sunday evening, thus losing iMi time by 
tating the night-boat, and being ready to 
continue my studies on Monday mornings 
During which time, on the' aforesaid' days of 
Friday and Saturday, there was not a^ingle 
fooler or, fisherman who did nbt bnng to 
diow 9 ie every rare creature he had beeif 
able to procure.” 

Oomnieiicing, then^/'ab pvo,” Peter B^on 


/enter, the gastronomic view of the question, 
presenting more novelt}'. After apologising 
for the puerility of the subject, he tells us 
that in his time the Frendi way of eating 
’ eggs (they have six hundred and eighty-five 
ways now, if the Almanach des Gourmands 
speaks sooth) was by breaking them at the 
small end and carefully replacing the shell 
when emptied, into the platter; while the 
Germans, on the other liand— reminding us of 
Blefuscu and Lilliput — opened their eggs at 
the side and finished by sma^ing tho shell ; 
in Avhich latter practice, says .B^lon, they fol- 
lowed the example of the ancients, who held 
it a thing of evil augury to leave the shells 
unbroken, ^lon then proceeds.to discourse 
on the numerous vfifieties of eggs, considering 
tliose of pigeons, ostriches, pea-hens, geese, and 
swans are ul-fiavoured and indigestible, — not 
’objecting to the eggs of the tortoise or turtle, 
— but giving the preference, like a person of 
taste, to those of the domestic fowl, which, he 
says, ''are auj^sed by many in France to 
assist greatly in prolonging life and he 
instances the case of Pope ^aul the Thii*d, 
who used, with that end in view, to eat two 
new-laid eggs for breakfast every morning. 

to their shape, he remarks that long eggs 
are supposed to be much better eating than 
round ones; but without iusisting on this 
point, he has no hesitation in declaring that 
all are highly invigorating, as truffles are, 
and artichokes, and raw oysters. Artichokes, 
indeed, were ro much esteemed in Belongs 
time, that "no great nobleman feeling him- 
self unwell would finish his dinnei: without 
them,”-^^hig them by way of dessert. 
Belou objects to bard boiled eggs, or such as 
are too much fried, " on account of their en- 
gendering bad liumours,” but upon poached 
eggs (oeum poch6z) he looks jtrith .considerable 
favour. In all cases Ije prefers plain boiled 
eggs (time — ^three minutes and a quarter) to 
those which are roasted ; notwithstanding the 
well-known proverb : " There’s wiklom in 


brine. . 

As the chickeft^ues naturally from ike 
eg^/so dining iifm the one is the regulao^ 
ce to breakfasting on the other- The 




younger your pullet, says Belon, the easier it 
is of digestion, though he allows you occa- 
sionally to eat an elderly male bird, when 
prescribed 'medicinally (hormis le coq, qui est 
souvfit pris pour medicine). "Boasted or 
grilled fowls are generally the most savoury ; 
those which are boiled furnish more liumid 
nourishment to the body. The first are eaten 
hot, the last cold.” This rule, however, does 
noL he tells us; always hold good : " Because, 
if any one writing on the quality of the flesh 
of birds, happened to be in a country where 
the people fed on a particular kind not eaten 
elsewhere, and a male bird already old atid' 
tough warn offered him (avenait qu’on iuy 
presentast ue quelquo oyiseau desria viel et 
endurcy), he ought not to conclude that its 
flesU is neceashrily fibrous and hard.” With 
all respect for the opinlQu of honest Peter 
Belon, 1 should be inclined to tliink that a 
tdugh old cock, whatever his nation, was 
somewhat difficult of digestion. 1 have a 
very vivid recollection of a fowl of this sort 
at a certain hotel in Abbeville, where nothing 
eke was to be had for dinner, which the 
waiter assured me was not to be surpassed in 
tenderness; a quality he might have dis- 
played towards nia family when alive, but 
; which certainly did not belong to him after 
I he was roasted. It is, perhaps, on the tolerant 
principle of respecting otlmr people’s preju- 
dices (I cau account for Belon’s conclusion no 
otlier way), that he. does not exclude even 
birds of prey from good men’s feasts. " We 
know by experience,” he observes (not his 
own experience, I hope), "what has taken 
place in Crete, where the young ones of the 
vulture which have fallen from their rocky 
nests near Youldsmeni, have been proved at 
least as good eating as a fine capon. And 
although some of the inhabitants (the greater 
part, 1, should imagine) think that the old 
uirds are not good to eat, because they feed 
on carrion, the fiict is otherwise ; for good 
falconers say that the hawk, vulture, and 
falcon ai*e excellent meat, and being roasted 
or boiled, like poultry, are found to be well- 
tasted and tender. (Fancy a tender vulture !) 
We constantly see, if any of these birds kill 
themselves, or bre^ a limb in hunting game, 
that the falconers do not hesitate to dress 
the]^ for the table.” i In Auvergne, he adds, 
the peasants of the Limagne, and in the 
I mountains, too, eat the flesh of the goivan, a 
species of eagle ; so that it may be concluded 
that birds of prey, whether old or young, are 
tender, — an inference which I presume to 
doubt. One saving clause Peter Belon has, 
whichdias at nil times done good seivice. If 
people generally are not in the habit of 
eating kites, owls, and so forth, there are 
some who do: "tastes merely differ” — (lea 
appetits des hommes ue se ressemblent en au- 
cuBe mani^re). 

The transition is easy from these dellei 
to , other less questionable birds, and t 
manner of preparing them for the pot or s 
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and brings Peter Belon to wbat be evidently 
likes — a good dinner in a general way. “You 
may talk,** he s^s, ‘^of Spaniard^ Portu*. 
giiese, English, fleniings, Italians, Hungar 
ri»Ds, or Germans, but none of them, in 
dinner-giving, come np to the French. The 
latter begin with meats disguised a thousand 
ways ^mille petits desguisements de chair) ; 
ana this first entry, as it is called^ consists <ii 
what is soft liquid, and ought to lie sent 
in hot, such as soups, fricassees, hashisj and ^ 
salads ** ! (Hot salads are a rarity How-a - 1 
days). The second course is roast a^ boiled, | 
of different kinds of meat, as well ft birds as i 
of terrestrial aninials, it belgig well under- 
stood that no fish is eaten except on fast- 
days.” The dinner ends with “cold things, 
such as fruits, prepai^tious of 'milk and| 
sweets.” This is the outline of , a dinpea 
only ; but when Peter Belon enters iu|<o a 
detaile<l bill of fare, the newspaper rej^rt of 
a Lord Mayor*s dinner pales beside it. A 
few of the names of, these dishes — as well as 
they can be translated — are worth preserving. 
What do you think of pilgrim capons-^lions 
—made of the white meat of pullets ; wild 
boar venison with chestnuts; diamond- pointed 
jelly ; goslings dressed with malvoisie ; ieet 
(whose feet ?) with infernal sauce (pieds ^ 
la saulce d*enfer) ; counterfeit sea hog ; 
laurelled quails ; partridges with capers ; 
veal sausages ; hop salad ; chestnut butteiV 
flies ; golden-backed woodcock pasties ; ox- 
heel pasties ; plumed peacocks ; tipsy cake 
(gasteaux joyeux) ; little cabbages all hot 
(petits chouy tbus chaulds) ; and, amongst i 
other .varieties, pomegranate salad ? 

In treating of the uses to which birds have 
been applied, Peter Belon does not omit divi- 
nation. It is pretty clear, however, that he 
has no faith in the auruspices, though he 
lets them down gently. “These soothsayq^ 
exercised their mystery in the contemplation 
of the inward parts as well of birds as of 
other animals, wlieu offered up for sacrifice. 
The question must then be asked, whether, 
by this inspection ,*^hey really could foretell 
the things that were to come, and if there 
were any probability, what they promised 
turning out true ? There can be little doubt 
that this system of divination had a very 
simple origin, beginning by' cajoling private 
persons, and promising them what t'.iey 
desired (which is the greatest pleasui'e men 
can receive), and afterwards, by investing it 
with a religious character, and turning the 
same to their own profit.” The French sol- 
diers, in Belou*s time, imitated the Homans 
so far as to carry the sacred cock with thmr 
baggage wlien they took the field ; but it was 
for a very intelligible species of augury,— 4o 
know, by his crowing, when the day was 
about to break. Belon had much too good 
sense to credit either the superstitions of the 
il^mans or those of his owh day, and was 
wobably only restrained by his tear, of the 
Ohurch, from expressing nia opini&s too 
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plainly. Passing from divination to sorcery, 
he says ; “ Every contemplative man must 
have had reason to despise the ignorant 
j^pleVho believe that sorcerers have the 
power attributed to them. We have §een 
many oondemujed to death ; but all have been 
either pi^r idiots or madmen. Now,^ of, two 
things, one must happen: that if they do 
mischief, it must either be by the emplo 3 rment 
of some venomous drug put into the mouth, 
'or otherwise a.pplied, or by invocations. It 
is not often that ope hears of people of qua- 
lity being accused of sorcery— only the'poorer 
sort ; and to tell the truth, no man of judg- 
ment would apply his mind to such absurdi- 
ties. To prevent %he common people from 
doing so, it is the cnstom once a-week to pro- 
hibit tirem formally. It may easily happen 
ihat one of this sort, troubled in his wits, 
should fancy incredible lihings, and even 
acknowledge to having committed them ; but 
we must set thtadown to the nature of their 
disease.*’ In this way sensible Peter Belon 
disposes of the lycantbroph^ts and other self- 
created wizards. .On the subject of antipa- 
thies, however, he entertains a belief that it 
is reasonable ; as in the case of the fox and 
the stork, which are sworn foes, ever since 
the practical lokes, 1 suppose, which we all 
know they played on each other. 

Being himself a physician, Peter Belon 
enlarges upon the maladies of birds ; but he 
tells us that, with the exception of falcons, 
which are more especially under the 
care of man, they are their own doctors. 
“The pelican, which builds its nest on the 
ground, finding its young stung by a serpent, 
weeps bitterly, and piercing its^owu breast, 
gives its own blood to cure them.” (This is 
a now reading of the old story). -“Quails, 
when they are indisposed, swallow the seeds 
of hellebore ; and starlings take hemlock. 
The herb ch61idoine (celandine, from the 
Greek kelidon, a swallow) derives its nam.) 

the f&cb that the swallow administers 
the juice of the plant to her young. The 
stork physics himself with marjoram. Wood 
pigeons, ravens, blackbirds, jays and par- 
^ tridgestakelaurel^ while turtle-doves, pigeons, 
and cocks ^prescribe bird-weed. Bucks and 
geese eat sage.” (S^e enters hugely into the 
affair, in combination with onions, when 
ducks and geese are eaten). “Cranes ami 
herons employ marsh rushes. Thrushes and 
many smaller birds swallov^ the seeds of the 
ivy — which would be hurtful diet for man 
(qui seroit viande mauvaise 5. Thomme).** 
Hot much worse, liowever, than hellebore or 
hemlqek ! But it would 'seem that the eagle 
family are exempt from the ordinary ail- 
ments of birds ; for, in speaking of the Chry- 
sa^tOB, or great royal eagle, Belon tells us : 
“i^les never change their place of abode, 
but always retum to the same nest. It has 
thus been observed that they are long-lived. 
But'bmmiug bid, the beak grows so long 
that it bewmea bDnt, and prevents thp bird 
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from eating, so that it dies, not of any 
malady, or extreme old age, but simply 
because it canii<k^ make use of its betdc” 1 
^^eor this is ibdt 0110 of the facts derived from 
Helen’s own obseHratipn. 

Our fashionable ladies have a passion for 
eider-down ; but did they ever hear that the 
vulture Ciin supply them with an article 
quite as soft? “Their skin,” says our 
author, “ is almost as thick as tliat 01 n kid, 
and under the throat is a ^ot about the 
breadth of a palm,' where the feathers are 
reddish, like the hair of a calf ; and these, 
feathers have no quills, any morP than those 
on both sides of the neck and under the 
wings, -where the down is so white that it 
/shines 1 i ke silk. The furriers, after removing 
iihe large feathers, leave thp down, and curry 
the skins for mantles, whicli are worth a> 
large sum of money. In France they use 
them chiefly to place on the stomach (what 
we call bosom-friends). J.t would scarcely 
be believed that the vulture’s skin is .so 
stout, if one had'not seen it. Being in Egyi^t 
and on the plains of Ai'abia Desert^ we hive 
noticed .that the vultures are large* and 
nunioroiis, and the down from a couple of 
dozen of these would quite suffice fpr a large 
robe. .At Cairo, on the Bezestein, where 
merchandise is exposed for sale, the traveller 
may obtain silken dresses lined with the 
skins of vultures, both bbick and white.” 

Bcloii was a great observer of all the birds 
of i)rey, and ajjpears^to have taken many 
notes of their habits while living near the 
Monts d’Or, in Auvergne, under the pro- 
tection of M. Duprat, the Bishop of Cler- 
mont. It was there he learnt tlie fact about 
the peasantry eating the goivan, called also 
the boudrue, which he thus describes : 
“There is not a peasant in the limague (a 
great plain) of Auvergne who does not know 
the goiv.an, and how to capture him witii 
traps baited with frogs, orwitli lime, but 
more commonly with snares, lie is taken 
j)rmcipally in the Winter, when he is very 
good to eat, for he is 'so fat that no otli^ bii'd 
com^s nnar him in thi^ respect. .The pear 
sants lard or boil him, and And his flesh quite 
as good as that, of a hen. This eagle eats 
rats, mice, frogs, lizards, snails, caterpillars, 
and someisr^s serpents.” 

Tliat there bp no doubt about the 
last-named viand being food for. eagles, one 
cf Peter Belon’s lively portraitures foBoWs tlie 
statement, in 'which a goivan is tieptoted, iu 
the act of dining on a serpent, twisted mtb a 
flgure of eight (as well he might be), and & 
number qf astonished frogs ana Ashes scarry- 
iug ’away for dear life, — all' save one philo- 
;; jlj^ical member of the .tedpole family, who, 
’Jmting on the tis^ultudus 'waves of an ad* 
f iaeent ditcli, caltmj cdntemplates Ibe scene. 

. is observable throughout the plates in- 
Bison’s work that' Ike jsmaller quadrupeds 
L endure the infliction of behig detoured alive 
I. witb iiar greater resiguati^ umkttis lieptilia. 


I have before meat tliis moment the portrait 
of a rabbit, on whose back a buzzard is 
standing as if in the^ act of going to sing, 
while the long-eared animal on which he 
lias pounced seems to appydiend his fate no 
2^re than If he 'werC a music-stand. A 
mouse in the claws of a speckled magpie, 
puts on', in an 6 ther plate, an air of equal 
indiflerenee. 

Alnongrt the birds of prey known to the 
Freiiuh villagers— and to their coat — ^is one 
called by the singular name of White Joliu 
(Jan le Kane), or The bird of St. Martin,— 
but wh^the latter name w^ bestowed on it, 
Belon is at^> loss to discover. The first is 
obvious enough, for its belly and pai't of its 
tail ape of spotles^s white. This fellow is 
very' dai^ing, .arui candies off fowls and 
rabbits from under the eyes 6 f the owners ; 
he- feeds largely, too, upou jiartridges and all 
the smaller birds, so that he is not a Cheap 
John, at all events. But Belon has one com- 
fort : White John has a naturaJ antagonist in 
the Hobby-hawk, and the way they fight in 
the , air till they tumble en, tangled to the 
gi’pund and are taken, is quite a pleasant 
thing to see (moult iflaisant ^ voir). This 
combat is not depicted ; but ou the next 
page there is a striking delineation of the 
manner in which a Adcouer lures a bird of 
prey. He does it in this wise : a hawk hav- 
ing caught a }mrtridge, stands on its back' iu 
the air, quietly devieunng it, and the cunning 
fowler takes this opportunity of approaching 
with the leg of* another*' bud in nis hand, 
which he offers on liis knees to the hawk, in 
the expectation, apparently, that the greedy 
bird of prey yvill give up the whole for a 
part. Of the share which the falconer’s ilog 
hiis in the transaction, 1 say iiotbiug ; be- 
cause, though in the foreground of the 
picture, he is not a quarter the size of the 
victim partridge. It must be confessed that 
Bdon’s descriptions are nmre satisfactory 
than the artist’s illustrations. This remark, 
however, does not apply to the actual por- 
ti’alts of die birds, whicihive in most instances 
very accurate* * Nothing, for instance, can be 
l^ter done thaia the Royal Kite, whicli some 
in France call Huo, and others Esooufle. 
This bh'd, being a lover of carrll^ is [iro- 
tected ; so much so, that “ in Eiigpl!^ a flue 
is imposed on those who kill hfm.^ Bclou 
record a pleasant piece of pastime which this 
kite aflbrds the inndels 

“The' Talks who ’live at Constantinople 
take pleasure in thrawing lumps of raw meat 
into the air, which the kites pounce upon so 
rapidly that they seize and cany it ofl before 
it con fall .to the ground.” 

The Yenetian \nobles amuse themselves 
diflfertmtly— not ‘with kites, but cormorants. 
When the weather is calm, they go out oh 
the lagoons in light boots, two or three dozen 
in company, each boat being rowed by^ 
mei^ mid pulled very swiftly. Having s 
rounded the cormorant (like French h 
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men with a fox, to proVent him from getting 
away and giving them a run), he cannot rise 
ill the air (why not ?), but dives under the 
w'atcr, and every time he shows his head 
above the surface, the noblemen" let Hy at 
him with their crhss-bows, till at last, he is 
thoroughly done up, is half-suffocated, -and 
gives in. “ It is a ffne si^ht to behold this 
sjjort (c’est un beau spectacle de;^^ir im tel* 
deduit), and .also is to see a cormoif&t hj^ng 
caugiit a tolerably-sized eel, which he tnes to 
swallow, but has to' light a long time liRth it 
before he can get it down.” Con^orantS 

themselves sire, oddly enough, not ‘thought 
good eating by the common peQ^ile, who say' 
of them that they are ** a dish for the devil ” 
^-qui voudroit jestoyer le diable, il luj fau- 
dioit doner de tela oyseaux) but Belon does 
not think tln^m so' bad as they say (toute fois 
lie sont si inauvaia qu’on cri^). ‘ • 

The stork, unfortunately, did not, when 
Belon nourished, enjoy the same immunity ; 
for though he admits that the Bomans 
despised them at table, he says, “ now they 
are looked upou as a royal dish.” He more- 
over tells us that the gizzard of a stork is an 
antidote to poison, and a remedy against 
Siluinting (le gesier de la cigogne est bon 
coiitre les venins et qui en aura inang6 ne 
sera lousche en sa vie) J , It appeal's also 
that oven the ostrich,, which can digest iron, 
is itself digested by Libyan gastronomers, 
who eat the flesh and sell the feiithera, 

“This tendency to discover wliat birds are 
most eatable, is manifei^ted throughout the 
voluiue of Peter Belon, Arriving at the noble 
Alectrion or Booster of the United States, he 
oiles the following rjscipe, from Dioscorides, 
for ihc concoction of cock-brotli. “Take a 
flnt* strong old bird, and having properly 
trussed him, stuff him well wflth roots of fern, 
the seed of chartamus (whatever that ma^ 
be), salt of mercury, and soldanella (a purga- 
tive sea-weed), and, having sewn him up, boil 
him well down.” A potiige this, which bears 
some resemblance to “the sillakickaby of the 
ancients,” described m Peregrine Pickle, and, 
1 should think, nearly as agreeable. 

The majority of the birds in Belon’s book 
are accurately described and too well-known 
to afford much opportunity for quoting from 
what he says of their forms and babita bi t 
now and tlien we meet with a rara avis. Suen, 
for instance ‘is the “ Gellinote de bois ” (Geli- 
notte) which, though ^still found in the 
Ardennes, and occ^isicmally a visitor to 
Moiisicurs Ohevet’s shop in the Palais Boyal, 
is rare enough to merit description at second*, 
hand. What their price may be I know not, 
but three hundred years ago they cost tw,o 
crowns apiece; and w^ere only, seen at the 
banquets of princes and the wedding-feasts of 
great lords. The feathers on the back are 
lik^those' of the woodcock ; the breast sind 
belj^ white, spotted with black ; the neck is 
that of a pbesisant ; the head andtbeaki 
ble a partridge ; the taiUfeathers are 


black with white tips, the large wing- 
feathers variegated like the owl ; ddwn to tlie 
feet the l^gs are feathered like the grouse.” 
If the gelinotte combines the flavour as well ' 
as the plumage of the birds just mentioned 
(omitting the owl) I should say it is worth 
the price which Mqnsieur Chevet puts upon 
it blfore he stuffs it with the ti’uffles. 

• The Yanneau is another bird which, com- 
mon enough in the marshy districts of France 
l^artlculany in Bourbon Vend6e) is, I believe, 
unknown in England. It is a wading-bird, 
and bears some resemblance to the peacock : 
hence, its name, corrupted from paouueau to 
vanneau ; but the peasants call it dinhuit, on 
account of its cry. It is crested with five or 
six long black feathers, and is of changeable 
hue : in si^e it is not much larger than a 
bloVer, and is perched on very high red 
legs. There is no question about the estima- 
tion as a delicacy in- which the vanneau is 
still held. 

Belon has a good deal to say about quails, and 
the various modes of catching them. One way 
is by means of, an instrument made of 
leather and bone, which, set in motion, 
utters a sound like the voice of the female 
bird, and is called coiircaillet, on hearing 
which the males run rapidly and are caught 
in tlie fowler’s net ; but this device is only 
effectual during the season of courting. Every 
one has noticed how low the quail’s cage.s are 
made. Belon says, it is because they are so 
given to jumping and excitement that they 
would destroy themselves were the cages 
higher. Of the crested lark (in French, co- 
chevis), he’ tells us, on the authority of several 
writers of antiquity, that when made into a 
broth or roasted — like 'punch — they cure the 
colic; we all know what capital pfites are 
made of the lark uncrested. We learn that 
the woodcock — ^how admirable is he, too, in a 
pflt6— though called ’b6casse, in French, on 
account of ^e length of his bill, ought to be 
designated “ whcoc,” that being an English 
word, which signifi^ “ cock of the wood,” and 
corresponds with the Greek term, “ xilomitfu” 
Some people, Belon says, call' him Avis cccca 
(blind bird), because he suffers himself to b'e 
so easily caught, and he gives a sufliciently 
lively descripjtion of one tuode of effecting his 
capture. It is as follows ; — He who desires 
to take the woodcock must put on a cloak 
and gloves, the colour of the dead leaves, and 
conceal his head and |houlders beneath a 
(brown) hat, leaving only two. small holes to 
see through. He must carry in his bauds 
two stipks covered with cloth of the same 
colour, about an inch of the ends of which 
must be "of red cIoUi, and leaning upon 
crqtchea (rather a lame way of proceeding) ' 
must advance leisurely towards the woodcoc^ 
stopping when the bird becomes aware of hb 
approadi. When the woodcock moves on he 
must follow until the bird stops again with- 
out raisuig its head. The fowler must then 
strike the sticks together very quickly (moult 
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bellement) which will so amuse and absoib 
the woodcock tliat its purbuei may take from 
his girdle a rod, to which a hoisehaii uoose is 
ittached, «uid throw the latter round its neck, 
fbi it IS one of the stupidest and most foolish 
birds that are known ” I should think so, if 
It allowed itself to be caught by this tom- 
fooleiv. f 

Of birds which are not stupid, but knavish 
rather, even to much theft, Belon relates that 
the magpie is called Margot (the diminutive 
of Margaret, as Charles the First called his 
beautiful sister, the wife of Henry of 
Navarre) , and Ae jay (Kichard), each on 
account of then ciy. Being somewhat skinny, 
the jay is thought rather a tough morstl by 
those who desire to dine upon him , but he 
himself eats everything that comes in his way, 
and IS paiticulaily fond of peas — ^greeii peaa* 
perhaps— at a guinea a pound. T)ie common 
people think that the jay is subieet to the 
falling sickness, nevertheless they eat him > 
when they find him on the ground It is, 
pel haps, a weakness in human nature which 
cannot be lemcdied, the tendency to make a 
meal of cveiy thing that has animal life. But 
for this, how severely might we not atumad- 
veit on tlie gluttony of those who, not remem- 
bering then bong in spiing, devour thrushes 
m the autumn yet, that is the best tune to 
eat them, foi they at e then peifectly delicious 
as you would say, with me, if you had made 
a diligence supper on thrushes travelling 
through the Ardennes. 

^But, I fear, if I read any more of Peter 
Belongs volume, 1 shall write an aiticle on 
Gabtronomy, a thing 1 had no notion of when I 
began Let me conclude with something more 
serious tlian eating — ^if anything be more 
sei lous let me lament, with ml the woi Id, that 
so useful a man as Peter Belon should have 
been cut off sadly in the prime of his life and 
full vigoui of Ills intellect. He was only 
forty-live yeais <}f age when he was murdered 
one night as he'traversed the Bois de Bou- 
lo^c on his way to Paris , whether for the 
sake of plunder or revenge is not known. 


BHINE-LANB. 

Wr loan'd beneath the puiplo vine, 

In Andeinach, the hear) , 

And at oar elbowi rsa the Rhine 
In Foay twilight glory. 

Athwart the Seven-hills fir seen 
fhe sun had fill <f to btoaden ; 

Above us sti earn’d m fading slieen 

riie highway ho had hodden I 

His farewell ciimson kiss he left 
1 On clouds suffused with blushes 

* beam’d down tlie dewberry-cleft 

Aci OSS the mirroi'd flashes 

IRroai eliflh of slate the vintage call'd 
In muffled Icafiige dusky : 

And down tho river grandly wall'd, 

The grape reel’d iipe and husk)* 


We reach'd eiitwming hands to seize 
The clusteis lound us glowing 
Our locks were foudlett b> the bicezo 
From southein sandhills blowing. 

The long neck’d flask was not unbent. 

The globed gieon glass unemptied , 

The god of honest pleasure lent 
Young Love his poweit, untempted 

Home-fl^ds we pledged ; our bndol maids ; 
^weet wishea.gaily squander'd 
wander’d &r iii fatiy glades, 

\7p golden lieights we wander d 

Lik^Ring and Queen in royal bliss. 

We pa%a a rcilm enchanted, 

A realm rose vistu'd, ruh fiom this, 

^ Tho’ not from this transplanted. 

For this Rome’s fiontici foot endeai'd. 

Her armed heel made holy ; 

And Ages grey as Time’s o#n beaid, 
Wroathod it with melancholy 

Old da)B It has that live in gleams 
Of suns for ever setting 
A moth wingd splendour, fimt as dieams. 
That keeps the fancy fretting 

A goigeous tracing dash'd with gloom. 

And deheately dusted 
To grasp it is to spoil its bloom , 

*Twus oiiis because weHrusted. 

No longer severing our embrace 
Was Nigbt a sword between us , 

But richest mystery robed in graci 
To lock us close, and screen ns 

She dioupt in stars ; she whisper'd fan i 
The wooded crags giew dimmer , 

Tht arrow m the lassie s hair 
Glanced by a silvei glimmer. 

The nun rock renew’d its frown. 

With tenoi less trauspue it, 
iW all Its ghosta are hunU I down. 

And all its knights are cri uit 

The island in the gray evpinse, 

Wt watch’d with tiknu d longing 
The mighty rivet's old lom nice 
Thio’ many chauuelb thronging 

Ah, then, what voice wis that which shed 
A bieathless scene befoio us 
We heaid it, knowing not we hcaid , 

It rose around and o’er us 

It rose around, it thrill’d with life. 

And did infuse a epuit 
To misty ^apes of anuent stiife . 

Agam I seem to heai it ' 

The voice is clear, the song is wild. 

And has a quaint tiausition , 

The voice m of a carclesa eluld 
Who sings an old tiuditiou. 

He Bings It witlers of his power; 

Beside tho rushing eddies, V 

His singing plants the tall white tower 

Mid shades of kuightb aud 1 idles. > 
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Against the glooming of the west ' 
The giey hawk-ruins darken, 

And hand in hand, half breast to bi’east. 
Two lovers gaze and hearken. 


MILVERSTON WORTHIES. 

From his sixth year, my brother Pavie 
manifested undeniable symptom# of the 
divine aMatus, but it was not iMitU hCveen 
that he commenced his immortal poenQU#The 
Vengeance of Bernardo Caspiato.” Hi was 
a delicate, pretty, fair boy, with a switual 
countenance, a noble brow, and abunipance of 
silky brown hair ; quite the poeUto look at, 
and very like my dear mother, as we all 
daily observed. It was expected that he 
would cover the name of Cleverboots with a 
halo of glory : unlike some families, we were 
the first to believe in our hero, and the most 
constant in our faith' iu his splendid future. 
At the epoch referred to, Davie began to tie 
his collar with a black ribbon, to wear his 
white throat exposed, and his beautiful hair 
very long ; his appetite did not fail him in 
private, but at our little reunions he always 
partook of dry toast and strong green tea ; 
was very silent, abstracted, and averse to 
men's society : the women petted him, and 
called him *^all soul.'* He was very kiud- 
hearted and sweet-temperfd, and rather vain, 
which was nothing more than natural, con- 
sidering how he was flattered. 

He head a little room at tim top of the 
house which looked over the town to Mil- 
verston mere, wheie the immortal poem was 
coniuienced. I remember he began it on a 
wet evening, aud it opened dismally, with a 
stoim ; he had me up there with my plain 
sewing to listen to the first stanzas ; and he 
consulted me about one or two difficult 
rhymes : he was not sure whether “ horror ”i 
aud “ morrow " w ci e correct. 1 thought not ; 
and, his birthday failing three days after, 1 
presented him with a rhyming dictionary. 
Subsequently, the poem^nade rapid progress. 

Cousin Joiiu had ju^ g(iue up to Londou 
to study law, and my father wished Davie to 
be articled to Mr. Briggs, the 'solicitor #t 
Mdverston. This did not chime in wi(h his 
taste at all ; he stated that it was his wish to 
follow the profession of letters. We did not 
quite uiuh rstaud this at the time* Cousi i 
Jack said it meant that he wanted to be the 
idle gentleman. 1 liad my doubts on the 
iTiatter. Davie brought my mother over to 
his way of thinking. “ I shall be very poor, 
but very hap})y, mother,” he used to say ; 
** if you put me to any tidug else, 1 shall be 
miserable aud do no good.” So Davie got 
his own way ; aud, as a pre))aratiou for his 
profession of letters, be stayed at home and 
finished ^‘Bernardo Caspiato.” It was a 
^leiidid wotk. 1 have wept over it often. 
The^ieroine having been executed for witch- 
craft, her lover, Beinardo, devotes his li |9 to 
ave^e her; and, after committjng^a cata- 


logue of murders, ends by disappearing mys- 
teriously in a flash of blue lightning to rejoin 
her in heaven. My mother objected to the 
morality %f the conclusion ; but she acknow- 
ledged herself^ at the same time, ignorant of 
the laws aad liceiice of poetry. 

With this gi*eat work, aud some minor 
piece! of equal if not superior merit, my 
•brother DAvie went up to Londou on foot, 
with ten pounds in his pocket, and seventeen 
years of experience on bis head. Cousin Jack 
had taken comfortable lodgings for him at a 
small baker’s shop, kept by a widow woman 
with a daughter named Lucy. The dear lad 
wrote us word that he was quite suited, and 
that, after a few days to look about him, he 
should carry his immortal poem to a j)ub- 
lisber. His hopes were sanguin# ; his visions 
of iame magnificent. 

To our surprise and fipdef, Bernardo 
Caspiato was declined with thanks. No- 
body was indiued to publish it unless the 
author would bear all the expenses. 
Davie would not sufier my father to do 
this — he would earn money for himself. 
We wondered how he could do it ; but Cousin 
Jack lent him a hand, and somebody wlio 
had something to do with a newspaper bought ' 
his minor pieces. He lived, at all events, by 
his own exertions. At this time, Lucy began 
to figure in letters to me marked private.” 
It would be im]rK)SBible to give the whole 
story as thereiu developed, but I will epito- 
mise it as afterwards heard from his own lips. 

He fell enthusiastically iii love with Lucy, 
whose beauty he raved about as ethereal, 
heavenly, unsophisticated : before I heard of 
her at all he was evidently far gone in the 
tender passion ; and Lucy had Jisteueil so 
often, aud with such a graceful interest, to 
his literary stru^les, that he fancied he had 
every reason ^o believe that his afiection was 
returned. One morning, however, all these 
sunny hopes were rudely dispelled. He had 
seen'on^e or twice a young man of rustic 
appearance in the shop, he had also known 
him to 'take tea in the back parlour with 
Mrs* Lawley and her daughter, without at- 
tacliing any significance to his visits. As 
Davie sat at breakfast ou this particular day, 
this individual drove to the door iu a gig, and 
was pleasantly received by the landlady. He 
wore quite a festal appearance, and for the 
first time a suspicion entered Davie’s mind 
which changed quickly to a certainty. After 
speaking to Mrs. Lawley for a minute or 
two, the young man ran out to stop the 
driver of a waggon loaded with sacks of 
grain, and, while liolding him iu talk, the 
poor poet from tho ut>-stairs window took an 
inventory, as it wei*e, of his rivtiPs personal 
graces. He was of a very tall, straight, and 
robust figure, with a bioad, commy face, 
ruddy complexion, aud curly brown hair. 
His voice w:is like ihe roll of an organ, and 
his laugh the very heartiest of guffaws— 
altogether, a very^ proper mtui, as Davie, but 
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for ^liis jealousy, must have acknowledged. 
The stranger’s rollickitig air of gaiety adiled 
jiresent insult td previous injury ;,aiid to get 
out of the hearing of his rteh .“ha ha,” which 
seemed to pervade the whole fieighbourhopd, 
l)avie snatched up his hat, iriteniing to walk 
off his spleen : he pushed halfway down the 
staiiTs, hut there paused— just b®pw, *in the 
jjassage by the back-pjudour door, was tho 
obnoacious rustic, with his arm round bonny 
Lucy’s waist, aud his lips seeking a kiss ; 
while the damsel’s hand was put up to shield j 
her cheek, and her tongue saying, in 
that pi'etty accent which lovers never take as 
truth, "Don’t, Tom; please don’t!” Tom 
caught the uplifted fingers, and held them 
fast till ho had taken a dozeii kisses to in- 
demnify himself for the delay. Davie, gteatly 
discomfited, retreated to his room, and made 
cfiutious sun^ej’B liefore ventunng ,to leave it 
again. He quite hated Tom, who was a fine, 
single-minded youns fellow, guilty of no 
greater sin against him than havuig won 
blue-eyed Lucy’s heart. 

When Mrs. Lavrley came upstairs to re- 
move her lodger’s breakfaat-thin^, she looked 
flowing with importance, and, after a short 
hesitation, confided to him the great family 
secret — Mr. Tom Burton, of Bavenscroft 
Farm, had offei’ed for Lucy,,and they were to 
bo married that ,day week. “You’ll have 
seen him, sir, maybe ? ” said the proud 
mother ; “ he’s been here as often as twice 
a-week; and, when 1 told him it behoved him 
to stop at Lome and attend to his farm, he’d 
tell me that corn would grow without watch- 
ing ; aud 1 soon saw what he meant. So, as. 
l..ucy was noways unwilling, I bade ’em have 
done ivith all this coui*ting aud courting, aud 
get wed out of hand. Perhaps, Mr. David, 
you’ll be so good as go out for the day, and 
let us have your room for breakfas1>— or, we 
should be i)roud of your company, sir.” 

The poor poet almost choked over his con- 
gratulations, but he got them out in a way. 
Soon after, he saw the lovers cross the 
street, arm-in-arm, spruced up for the occa- 
sion, and looking as stiff as Sunday clothes^ 
worn on a week-day alwaiys make rustic* 
lovers look— everybody who met them might 
know what they ^ere. Tom had a rather 
baslifur and surprised expression; as if he 
were astonished to, find himself pirt owner 
of such a frefifc, modest, little daisy of a. 
sweetheart, aud were not quite sure that it 
was her cottage bonnet just below his great 
shoulder, for so long as Davie had them in 
sight he kept looking down iiito it to make 
sure Lucy was there^ DavltS’s feelings vrete 
s^ost too much for him, bift he made a 
S^Ugnanimous resolve that'aii Lucy had been 
so good and attentive to him, he would make 
her a present, and, that he might endure the 
deepest pangs, that present should be the 
wedding dress and bonnet. He' went off 
accordingly, post haste, to a great millinery 
.dstabli Ament, and purchased a dove-coloured 


silk dress, and the most sweetly pretty white 
bonnet, with orange blossoms, that could be 
had for money. "When Lucy and Tom i*e- 
tumed frotii their walk, he called her up- 
stairs and presented them to her. She 
coutOmplated them with surprised delight, 
blushing and clasping her hands over them : 
never was there anything so beaiitiful. 

Davie bade her try the bonnet on, to see 
ho^ it ierbuld fit, and, without an atom of 
coqpyetry, she put it on, tied tlie strings under 
herein,' and rose on tip-toe to peep at her- 
self ih the glass over the chimney-piece. 

“ luRLSt let ” (Lucywas goin^ to say “Tom,” 
but she sdfesitituted “ mother'^ instead) ; “ I 
must Jet mother see it ! ” and she ran out of- 
the room, leaving the door open, with that 
intent. But somebody met her on the stairs, 
and stopped her 'for examination. Davie 
Cried to shut hm cars, but he could not help 
hearing that ominous “ Don’t, Tom ; please 
don’t ; though, as balm to his wounded 
feelings, he also Caught the echo of a — what 
shall I say 2 — a slap* 2 a l>ox 2 — what do you 
call it when a pretty maiden brings her hand 
sharply in contact with her lover’s cheek 2 
Well, no matter — it is h something w^hich 
always is or ought to be avenged by six 
kisses on the spot ; it wfis condignly punished 
in this instance, for Tom lacked modesty even 
more than T^ch polish. Davie instniilly 
slammed the door, aud sat down to eomj) 08 e 
his feelings by inditing a sonnet on “Dis- 
appointed Love.” Wlien it was finished — the 
lines being flowing and the rhymes musical 
— ^he felt more placid and easy in his mind ; 
but, before the weklding, he withdrew liini- 
seif from the house, and went into country 
lodgings to hide his griefs. In process of 
time he rh3’^med himself into a belief that 
he was the victim of a diBap]>oint'‘'l ]i:ission, 
the prey of a devouring sorrow ; tliat his 
heart was a wreck, a ruin, dust, ashes, a 
stone, dwelling alone ; that life was stale, an 
unfinished tale, a hopeless, joyless ))ageaut ; 
all because blue-eyed,Xucy had married Tom 
Burtou of Bfiivenscroft. 

Tliis was the early love-romance wdiich 
feniished my brother Davie with Ids cyni- 
cism^ his similes of darts, flames, and wounds 
that are scattered everywhere through his 
verses. Some , of the productions of Lis 
troubled muse, after lie fled to Highgate, shall 
be quoted. 'VSliat. Wbuld have been Lucy’s 
astonishment cotii^ , she have hcard^ lierstdf 
apostrophised in^ch Vmrning numbers ! her 
orbs of sunny blue would have dilated until 
she would have looked, indeed, a round- 
eyed Juno. Here is one of Davie’s effusions 
from a little manuscript-book, bound ‘iii 
white Vellum, the confidante pf his poetical 
woes at this mournful era : — " / , 

' '•■X- , 

Tilou hast come like a mist o'er my dreamiqg, 

Tliv image stands up ’twixt my sodl and tlic fqn I 
bill 'Why, when youth's nuuntido of ghirluc^ was 
beaming, 1 

Hast thou^arken'd all that it sbonc upon ? . ^ 
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To see thee, to love thee, ay, love tliee to madness, 

To know that thou ne'er couldst be aught to me ! 

To leave thee ! and read in my spirit's lone sadness, 
I'hat tho love was all hopeless I centred in thee ! 

The muse apj^ars at this juuctioa to have 
been quite troia>lesome with her dedications. 
^J'he following was written one evening in- 
stead of going to dinner like a Christian gen- 
tleman to Unde Sammon's on Clbristmas 
Day. It stands entitled,! L6ve Tfiee IJhnd 
is written with a neatness that says litw for 
its spontaneity : — w , 

1 love thee ! O, never did Summer sea -f 
Orcci suiisliinc more glladly than 1 thee ! 

Like dew to spring flowery like stars to dusk night 
Art thou with thy glances of liquid light! 

1 love thoe, as only tliose hearts can love * 
Whose burning devotion is hard to move I 
Tiifo, beauty, and hope, thou art all to me,— • 
A voice .and au echo of melody ! ” 

It seems rather as- if sense were made sub- 
ordinate to sound in some of these lucubrations, 
but they are not so bad for seventeen. Davie 
came back to Milverston for a little while at 
this season, and cultivated his grief,, to the 
great disorder of our regular household. One 
night he stayeid out so' late that my father 
went in search of him and found him by the 
mere, seeking iiispiratihn from^he stars. On 
tliis occasion he ])roduoed eight more lines, 
which seem to have been we utmost his 
muse could bring for that one time. It 
is called, in the vellum book intp which it 
is carefully transci'il>ed, Tell me, my 
Heart: — 

Tell me, my lieort, the reason of thy sadness, 

Wliy peoplcet thou thy solitude with di^ams ? 

Why dost thou shuii the scenes of mirth and gladneu 
To find tby echo in the lonely streams? 

Alas ! my heart, that thy poor love should wander, 
AVlicre it can meet with nought hut cold disdaiu I 
Sad that its treasures thus my soul should squander 
Where it can rea]) but teal's and gric& again!’’ 

Good little Lucy wodfd have been sorry, 
indeed, if she could have known into what 
a limbo of anguish Davie was thvowu by her 
marriage ; but let us hope, as she might have 
done, that the best half of the tortures were 
only fancy. 1 know he had at the worst an 
excellent appetite for lamb and asparagus,' to 
wlxich he wiis very partial. Dear Davie, to 
read these etriisions, tendejr ii^giaatioas maly 
tIKuk of him as fine porcehfiii fractured witn 
ike world's hard us<*ige, whereas he is stout 
and bald, and wears green spectacles. The 
law does not undertake to deal with poetiy 
composed under false pretences, or many 
would be the sighing Sirejdions and doleful 
Delias brought up for judgment. 

Last BUfiHpaer we had Davie at^h^e for a 
mouth, and during that time occurred the 
grandf incremation of Bernardo Oas|^to. f. 
shalkeverregaiviit as a inostcruelsacrimce,|Qd 
Couan J ack, who instigated it, as a|i illiterate 



character. Davie brought it forth one even- 
ing when we three were together, and read 
parts of ii^ aloud : Jack unfeelingly, remarked 
that it was not like good wine, it did not im- 
prove with keeping ; that, like fruit plucked 
immatui*ely, it was green and tasteless ; it had 
not acquired mellowness and flavor, and if 
stored up for another twenty years it would 
not taste better. Davie half coincided with 
him ; but 1 did not'; so grandly majestic as 
. was the march of the lines, so delicate and 
true the rhymes, so thrilling rthe noble 
catastrophe. It exasperated me to see. Jack, 
first yawn to the fulb extent of his jaws, then 
snatch the .manuscript from Davie, and toss 
it up to the ceiling, retreating afterwards in 
feigned fear lest he should be crushed by its 
ki^en falL An ignoble fate w:is thine, — 
iftimortal Bernardo ! Convicted of the 
respectable sin of dulness — which none par- 
don — tbon wert ^condemned to be burnt ! 
Davie did not aet with undue precipitation ; 
Jack urged an immediate execution, but the 
poet took a week to consider of it, and many 
a pang it cost him. Those who have written 
immortal poems and destroyed them will 
appreciate liis feelings ; none else can. Let 
anybody of experience call to mind the last 
time heLas read through the letters from his< 
first love, just before she was married to 
somebody else ; or the letters from that par- 
ticulaa* old friend, which it is of no use to 
keep because he is dead, or you have 
quarrelled beyond hope of reconciliation, and 
riien some faint idea will be conceived of the 
poet’s sensations at this immolation of his 
first love, his particular friend, aud his pet 
child— all in one. 

It was the summer-season, and warm, — 1 
found it very warm ; there was no fire in the 
grate, aud the match-box on the w^riting-table 
•was empty. Jack supplied the want eagerly 
from his smpking apparatus, and Bernardo 
Caspiato shrank into a pinrii of tinder. I wept. 

“ There I ” said poor Davie, with a pro- 
found sigh, ^ it took two years to write and 
two seconds to destroy —just like an eternal 
friendship, an undying affection, or anything 
of that kind which lialf a dozen indiscreet 
words are at any time enough to annihi- 
late I ” 

"Have a cigar, old boy; never mind 
moinlising,” said Jack, ,iq whom a cigar 
would be consolation for the death of his 
grandmother ; " have a cigar ; the business 
can’t be helped/* 

" Poor Bernardo ! *’ said Davie, as feelingly 
as if he spoke of a brother, " poor Bernardo I 
He gave me many da hour’s delightful occu- 
pation. 1 feel as if I had lost a friend to 
whom I had been in the habit of confiding my 
seotiiuental vagai'ies. ^ I’m not sure that it 
was right to bum him.” 

"Have a, cigar,” reiterated Cousin Jack. 
Davie accepted the offer with a pensive sigh, 
put on his green spectacles, and went out ^>1* & 
walk in mouitifal mood. It is a serioin thing 
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burning immortal poeme. Noboclj can tell 
wh«t losses the world has had in that way— 
nobody ! 


SCOTCH COAST FOLK. 

FOQTDEB IK THK LAST CEKTURY* 

The aged lady whose recollections I con- 
dense, and combine with my own observations^ 
says : ' * 

Remote, but still distinct, the view appears, 

Thro’ the long vista of Reported years 

although, towards the conclusion of the 
American Whr, the fish town of Fobtdee was 
not one of those green s^ta on which 
memory delights to dwell.” The town con- 
sisted of several rows of low-thatched cot- 
tages running from east to west, between the 
liigh-road and the harbour, or, as it is called, 
the tide. . During the high spring-tides, the 
furthest waves came iip to the bank of sand 
* on which the ends of the houses were built. 
Exteriorly, Uiese cottagfis appeared comfort- 
less enough, as each dwelling fronted the 
back of its opposite neighbo\^', and, as in the 
narrow space between there was a line of 
dunghills crossed, oyer with spars, upon 
which were hung lines, bladders, and buoys, 
intermixed with dried dog-fish and skate. 
Their interior was not more alluring to a 
stranger. The eailheu-floor was uneven, 
and sometimes dirty, although generally 
sanded over of an evening, or at least every 
Saturday, in preparation, for the Sabbath. 
Upon tiie wood or rafters which stretched 
across horizontally from the tops of the walls, 
was a . ceiling of old oais and bits of drift- 
woo 1. The bare rough walls were not white- 
washed. Hoof, walL^ and rafters were all 
blackened by smoke from a fire at one end of 
the cottage, placed upon tbs floor, and made 
of turf and sea-weed. Soot-drops— curious 
black glossy accumulations, formed by a 
similar process, doubtless, to that which pro- 
du^ies stalactites and stalagmites— hung here 
and there uj^on the walla, rafters, an^ roof. 
These collections of pendulous carbon might 
have been deemed ornaments, if they had not 
been signs oi defective cleanliness. There 
-was a small window at each side of the door. 
Under each window was a clumsy black 
bedsi!^ad. There .was but one sm^l deal 
table. There were only two or three 'chairs, 
and as many sunkies, or low fixed seats rest- 
ing upon stakes driven into the floor, to sit 
upon. Beside the Wall opposite the door 
were seen the requisites of the fishing occu- 
pation — lines, creels, murlmns, &c. Su'di 
, the principal property and furniture 

.I'^isible. There was no press or cupboard; 

. and the only depository for keeping things in 
' was a chest or locker, in which lay the 
precious stores apd the Sunday clothes. The 
salt-backet, or box, was suspended' in the 

' ^ . Sdoh were the cottages In "the eighteenth 
cent^* ^ tbe first ^p^ter of the niue-i 


teenth, the cottages were arranged upon the 
four sidel of squares, with a large open space 
in the centre; and outside every cottage, 
upon the walls, hung fish-hhkes or wooden 
triapgl^s for drying haddock. Inside the 
cottages, the wails were occasionally white- 
wsslted ;,and there was fixed against the wall 
a series of wooden shelves for the preservation 
and display of delCt and earttienware crockery. 
There wikre tea-cups , in the. cupboard in the 
colder. The little round table was of })ine- * 
de£ but scrubbed into a whiteness by a truly 
DuLh cleanliness, which mode it .rival tables 
covel^ with a fair white linen cloth. The 
cruisie; on lamp of simple structure, con- 
sisting of one cup or ladle, with a narrow lip 
for the whale-oil and wick, and another cup 
of«broadev and larger dimensions, to receive 
the droppings, hangs in the nineteenth, as in 
[fimuiy centuries previously, near the chimnc3% 
and produces, Hembrandt-lLke, lights and 
shades Well worthy of the study of an art ist 
who should wish to rival the Dutch painters 
of the present day, in the pictures they paint 
to show the eifects of a lamp. 

The costumes of the fishers were, and con- 
tinue to be;, peculiar. The elderly men wore 
broad blue woollen bounets, coarse blue 
jackets, and canvass kilts or short trousers. 
The younger men were rather good-looking, 
had good-humoured faces, and were smai ter 
in their dress. The women wore caps, the 
original patterns of which still abound upon 
the Continent, which did not prevent their 
features being injured by the weather, and 
their skins being .tanned by the sun. Tlie 
middle-aged women wore stuff gowns, with 
large,’ flowered , calico wrappers or short 
gowns, over them. The young girls wore 
stuff wrappers and petticoats, with their hair 
either drawn back with a large comb, which 
reached fropi ear to ear, or fastened up iu a 
very slovenly and unbecoming manner witli 
a head-dress of red worsted tape. Tiie boys^ 
under fifteen were the worst clad. They ran 
about in tattered old garments of their 
fiithers’, a ^orld toa wide, and remained in 
this condition until they were able to earn a 
more decent covering for themselves. I'lio 
little children of both sexes were comfortably 
clad in a simple dress of white plaidiu^% 
called a walliecoat, which, with their fair 
curly heads and rosy cheeks, made them look 
very pretty, as they paddled in the pools of 
water, and played with their tiny boats. 

In the last century, the fishermen Y^re 
mostly ignorant of everything uncoiinecled 
with their own business. Few of them could 
read, and none of the grown-up people could 
wnte. Some of the lads could read and write 
a little ^ . but as they went to sea in the night, 
andiook their repose in the day^ they were 
not plaeed in favourable circiimntw^ for 
the dev^opment of the social Acuities. No 
instance of intellectual talent — ^nptsingle 
p^on displaying a tendency tewards any 
art or science— occurred among them. Music 
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;^»'aTid song, no doubt, contributed to the enjoy- 
5 ment of their meny meetinge ; but the inusic 
' was confined to a fiddle, and their coUectioh 
of, songs scarcely extended b^ond The FrMse 
of Paul Jone^, The Waefu* E^llad of Captain 
Glen, and the Christmas carol of By South- 
end. As for the women — ^toiling,' as they 
were, incessantly— they . had ^ ho time for 
mental impi^vement. Bat as'the^^ew old 
they gained practical knowledge afia erferi- 
ence. Many of them had a knowleWe of 
simple remedies for curing diseases, jFhich 
obtiiiucd for their prescriptions a pr^rence 
to tliose of medical men. Some of thm were 
p.nppoaeJ to be invested ^ifith ^apematoral 
powers, which made it dangerous to offend 
them. 

I may interpose here a general remkrk. 
The superstitions which were sweepingly con- 
demned by the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century as falsehood and imposture, the phi- 
]oso))hy of the nineteenth finds to be true in 
a sense. Instead' of rejecting it in a heap, 
the scttdent of the present day shakes and 
washes the rubbish, and separates the grains 
of truth from it. What, I may be asked, 
was it true that old fish-crones possessed 
the powers of witchcraft? I have not a 
doubt of it. The word witchcwift comes 
from wiccian, whence witcheiy, wickedness. 
It means evil iiifiiT^e..; Gifted with the 
power of reading chiiMm^ra and actions, of 
seeing consequences and calculating results, 
and ca])able of imparting a biiis, laying a 
snare, adapting a temptation, planning a ven- 
geance, or instilling a physical or pionil 
l)oison ; and years giv^ all these powers to 
lualignaut intelligence. 

Anything may be" twisted into stupid 
or incredible sha])es. 'When affairs did not 
prosper among the Footdee folk, it attri- 
buted to an evil foot, an “ ill fit.” Prior to 
set, ting out upon any expedition or enter- 
prise, they were careful and particular about 
the first “ lit” they met in the iuorning. The 
S^cuni of the Well was >n object of rivalry 
every New Year’s Day monung, Old Style. 
As the midnight hour approached, and the 
last moments of the year came on, the women 
assembled in a solemn group, .around tbe 
large old draw-well, and scolded and scuflaed 
^ to decide whose pan or bucket should carry 
* off the first fraught (or first freight). The 
superstition of the first foot may imord some 
exjdanatiou of the phrase Putting his foot 
into it. Prior to cominencing anything, is it 
not w-ell to note carefully who may be taking 
the initiative for evil in it ? Is not the fir^ 
evil foot kstir in it a serious thing for any 
cuterpriBe ? As for the scum of the well, 
is not the energetic housewife who obtains 
the .first sup^y of the first necessary of 
life, — wate^^ likely to surpass all rivals 
in providin^or her household ? I opine 
it is Ally a 8<^ of piety due to ota* fore- 
fatheijs to gu«is they were shrewder ipl- 
Jows than we might suppose ourl 


views of their superstition, witchcraft, and 
sorcery* ' . 

Indeed^there is something small in the 
minds which study superstitions only to find 
in them occasionB for indulging the sudden 
elation of self-glory which Hobbes says is 
the caase of laughter. Our forefathers inhe- 
rited^a spirit-woijd of personifications ; and 
we have inherited a mass of philosophical 
abstractions. Our forefathers inherited a 
poetical and popular nomenclature, and we 
express our scientific generalisations in crack- 
jaw words of Greek and Latin derivation. 
Ghosts, wraiths, witches, fairies, mermaids 
and water-kelpies, are personifications which 
have been covered with, ridicule, and un- 
"doubtedly there have been an abundance 
of ridiculous stories told respecting them ; 
l)ut I suspect there is philosophy in thelm 
after all. The. minds of Coast' Folk are 
peopled from early childhood with spectres 
belonging to the land, sea, and sky ; and no 
wonder, since, during long centuries, catas-* 
trophes have desolated the homes of Coast 
Folk which have issued mysteriously and 
terribly from land, sea, and sky. Seven miles 
from Aberdeen there is a fishing-village which 
was buried in a sand-storm in one night. 
Almost every soul of the inhabitants was 
smotherad in the. sand-drift, and for many 
years the spii*e of the village church alone 
marked the spot in the liollow treacherous 
sand-hills. When a boy I was wamed by 
words and looks of hoiTor from approacliing 
the fatal locality where it was thought the 
wrath of the Almighty had displayed itself 
so awfully. Several instances Jiave occurred 
in which all the men of a village have gone 
to sea, and penshed in one night. A boat or 
a corpse heard of as having been cast ashore 
on a 'distant beach, Was sometimes the only 
tidings ever heard of them. Memwids have 
frightened many a brave man ; oJhd, m several 
of the monthly magazines published in the 
last century their existence was as seriously 
discussed as apparitions df sea-serpeuts liave 
been in our own day. Andrew Brands saw 
one, “ I recollect Andrew perfectly well. He 
was a stout maH, with a broad good-humoured 
face, and dark, hair, who wore his bonnet 
upon the back of his head.” Occasionally 
employed as a boatman or pilot, he looked 
more like a jolly sailor than a sleepy fisher- 
man. One summer day Andrew wm found 
lying insensible on the hill of Torry which 
faces tile sea upon the side of the river Dee, 
opposite to FootddiB. When roused, lie spoke 
(^fusedly and iuodherently. He was thought 
to be deranged. Ho was oan-ied to the ferry 
and rowed home. V After several weeks of 
delirious fever he became low and melan- 
choly, an4: declined to give any account of his 
illness. XJiider medium tr^tment he reco- 
vered, although reduced to a skeleiton. The 
fearful belief thirough the village that 

Andreyr Bratm,fi|la seen aomethitg. When 
questioned after his recovery, he salid in 





did not observe among them in an offe^ive 
' degi’ee in the nineteenth century, Iniie^di^ 
I have heard more swearing from, two! 
admirals in a Lond^ club than. J 
heard in fishing villages. In the lasl^ can* 
tiiry, however, the fishers wo^ld tisa the 
most treiueiidous oaths upon the mos^ trivial i 
I occasions, j^uger was not necessary to pro- 
I voke them; the oaths seeming to be asj 
if necessary to the hauling up of a Ihggeborj 
tlie pusUiug out of a boat, as the ciiw of. 
“Yo'hee O!’* Persons unaccastomcJ to 
hear the strong phrases, of swearing feel 
I' their minds shocked by the ideas co^eyed| 
i by them, being ignorant; thalp' they have 
ceased to convey ideas to the persons who use 
them. When a lady rebuked one of them 
for using the word deil (devil), he said, * I 
‘‘Eh ! mem, 1 didua think it meant ony ill. i 
Does it mean ony ill ? 1 thocht it was just a 
! I word to dad ” (knock) “ aboot.” 

I' The wrath of these good-natured and 
kind-hearted people was notoriously harm-j 
leas, Stabs were unknown, and blows 
{| rare among tliera, but the language of their 
; vituperation was expressive' and opprobrious. 

I My informant lias seen a woman in a passion 

I take up a handful of burning coals, and lay | 
!' them down without seeming to feel pain, 
j. Ladies drilled in the control of their ges- 

; tures. if not of their feeiin^ in bparding- 
' schools, witnessed, with astonishment, i 

■; the violence with which' the women ex- 
pressed grief and lamentation. The boats 
i! were frequently in great danger in crossing 
j the bar, and on these occasions the women 
assembled upon the beach would tear their | 

I I hair, cbp their hands, and utter piercing 
'} cries and .slirieks. The simple and natnrjd 
1 1 principlLM upon which their marriages were 
;! formed, tlic chastity and honour in Tiwdi the 
I; married tisliers lived, and Uie connubial and 

family haj)])iness of their homes, may ex- 
' I plain, in part, the violence of the emotions and 
j! the exuberance of the gestures of the wives 
ij when their husbands were iii danger. A 
fa.shioiiable dame of Lolfdoii relatea sarcas- 
,! tically that she had known a fisherwoman of 
I ; the 8cot(d i east coast who required four meu to 
keep her from throwing herself over the rocks 
;; when her drowned husband was carried into 
|i her cottage, become calm in a' fortnight, 

!' * recommence work in a mdutn, and marry 
I. again in a twelvemonth. The poor child of 
nature had no sentiment ! 
ji The marriages of the iiehers were asha- 
tural and simple as the unions of Isaac with 
i Eebekah and Boaz with Itutli. I’erversions 
[, about dowries, pin-money, estabiialuueuls, 

I; and settlements, did not interfere with the 
Ij natural action of mutual interest and honest 
1 , preference. They married young. . The 
j: young man\and youi^ig Woman had probably 
played together .in childhood. Buuning, 
j leapinf^, tumUiug, paddling, laughing, the 
I children of the dShers are as joyous < as th|ir 
; fatheirs are serious ; and • if their mothei's 

1 i _ • 


I could not match them against the children of 
the Tuileries’ Gardens, or of St« James's 
I Bai'k, in jpoint of pretty costumes, they CQulil 
challenge *he world tor them in regard to 
.the healthiness of their respiratory organs 
and the glee of tiieir animal spirits. The 
boys and girls soon become useful, the elder 
children being ea^ly employed to nurse the 
^uuger. ^th bo^s and girls thus grow up 
in systeinatic training for Uie performance of 
the duties of their livek. 

The boy op lad went out to sea with j 
the men, and worked at the oar until he ' 
got enough of money to buy a share of a • 
boat— ^and a boat with its nets costs from | 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, j 
When he had a share of a boat, he i 
required some <me to bait his lines and 
|S^ his fish. .Among the girls, he knew, 
and whose tempers he had teste^l in play, ho 
natui^lly selected the he liked best, and | 
asked her first ; and then, perhaps, like i 
I Kepler, the great astronomer, he had a list irh|| j 
I his mind, and asked one girl after anothei^ ; 

I until he was accepted. On tlie other hand, ! 

; it is probable the principles of affinity may 
I sometimes have been in operation for years, { 
and the boat may have been a greater difii- 
I qulty than the wife. As soon as they were | 
I betrothed by the consent and blessings of the ! 

I old folks, the young woman went to live with i 
j her future iathex' and mother-in-law fur a 
I week or two, and in the house with the young 
I man. No doubt she had been taught by her 
I own mother to search for bait, to tip and bait 
I the lines, and do all manner of household ! 

I work ; but the fisher-people judged wisely ' 

I she would be all the better for knowing all 
her mothcp-in-law could teach her ; and her 
husband would be likely to think all the 
more of her for being as clever as his own 
juaother could make her. A few^ days prior ! 
to the marriage, she returned to her father’s ! 
roo^ and the ceremony'^ took place in the 
house of her childhood. After the ceremony, 
the young couple went to a house of their 
own. They went in procession from the, pa- 
ternal to the connubial home. A fiddler 
playing merry strains, headed the procession, 
and he was followed by a boat-mate of the 
bridegroom, carrying the flag of the boat. 
When the bride ai*rivod before the door of 
the home of her husband, his boat-mates 
rolled their flag around her. ' The spectators 
witnessed the ceremony in silence until she 
was enveloped in the folds, and then they 
applauded the actors in it with loud and long 
cheers. The ceremony seemed to be a public | 
intimation that the young wife was heixce- I 
forth placed within the Sanctuary of tlio 1 
honour of the crew, who engaged themselves j 
' solemnly to protect her from msul t and inj ury, ' 
as brave men defend their fiag. I 

When a young couple had not money | 
enough to pay for the share of the boat, the 
furnishing of , the house, and the expenses of | 
the wedding, they had what was (^lled a 
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peuny-wcddiDg. There wna nothing royal or 
aiietocrntio iu a penny-wediling, to which 
any one might come who chose to pay a shil- 
ling. The significance and rationale of the 
penny-wedding was this : ‘‘ "We are a couple 
of young people who think it better to marry 
than to do '^orse, and we deem it foolish and 
wicked to begin the world with debt! We 
therefore invite you, good neighbour^ to 
amuse yqurselves hy dancing at our marriage, 
and, by paying as geuerously as may be coii- 
venient lor tbe amusement, help us to begin 
the world with a fair <^ance of making 
both ends meet'* A common argument in 
favour of the penuy-wedding was : the 
young man wants ten pounds of his share 
of the boat, and many persons gave their 
money who never went to the dances. The 
canvas for the penny-wedding took place 
among the cai'iienters, coopers, and sailors 
of tlie port ; and ^mployera, shopkeepers, 
ship-owners, and captains had generally a 
Aalt- crown to spare for the young couple, 
^he dinner at a penny-wedding consisted of 
abundance of meat and Scotch broth, served 
in broad pewter dishes. After dinner, the 
party adjourned to the links or downs, to 
dance tbe shame dance ; ” and tlien they 
danced until they were tired. Known bad 
characters were inexorably excluded, deco- 
rum Jigorously maintained, and ^^iberiies” 
would have been indeed dangerous in a com- 
munity in which every woman lived under 
the protection of a flag and at least half-a- 
Ecore of hal’d fists, A severe critic of pro- 
priety would not probably have approved the 
amount of public kissing at a penuy-wedding. 
Indeed, in this rcspcc^ Footdee resembled 
more tbe Court of the Neva than the 
Courts of the Thames or of the Seine ; but 
in regard ^to the moral essentials of the 
jiroblem of life, if there be a word of trutlf 
in court chronicles, the courtiers and 
courted of all tlie three royal rivers might 
have learned lessons from the Coast Folk of 
Footdee. 


CHIP. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL rRlZE-RING. 

The %rcible mode in which debates are 
conducted in the jiarliament of the United j 
States, and the peHbnal encounters which i 
sometimes follow them, are' believed by the 
present generation, to be novelties And 
only recently brought to a culminaUng 
point by the Honourable Preston 8. Brookses 
^ife-preserver, upon the head; face, eyes, and 
Senator Charles Sumner. This is a 
^i^stake. Fifty years ago, exciting debates I 
soften ended in a regular stand-up fight in| 
the lobby of the House of liepresentativea. 
The combatants stripped, a ring was formed, 
lottle - holders appointed, and the battle 
fought and reported quite in the style of I 
Moulsej Hurst and BelPs Life in London. I 


* In corroboration of this statement we pre- 
sent to our readers the following paragi'apb 
eopied freip tbe New York Evenuig Post of 
Dijtfhinker thA.’thirteentb, eighteen hundred 
and fiue^into the Annual l^gister for eighteen 
hundred and six 

Os l^iidsy lest, the well-known Leib, ono of the 
represen tativDt of PennsylvAnia, nn<l the loader of tire 
Duane perky, nnd Joseph H. Nirliolflon, ono of the 
repi^ntati^es of Maryland, met in tiro Congress 
iobbwpbout one o*c}ock, when Leib inimodiatoly called 
NiclilMon a liar; oml, theieupos, commcncod one of 
the b« fouf^lit battles recorded in tbe aiin.ils of con< 
gressiow pugilism. The fight continued till the sixty- 
fourth round, 4yhcQ Loib bad received such hlrnvs as 
deterred him from again facing liis man. Tie pro- 
tracted tbe fight ; falling after making n feeble hit. 
In the round %\hich ended the fight, tho^c \rho hacked 
him advised him to resign ; which be did after a 
combat of ono hour and seventeen minutes. The 
ebrnbatants were both veiy much beaten. 

CHAELES THE FIFTH’S GLOVE. 

There are few foreign trips, for English 
holiday-makers, that answer better than a 
run into Belgium. Belgium is easily got at, 
and easily left Its features are varied niid 
not vast. You can explore its interior, 
inspect its circumference, and take the whole 
of it in, without being tired. It is a jiocket 
kingdom. Instead of wearing your patience, 
as France does, when you are iu a hurry to 
get from one end of it to the other, you can 
dart across it with tbe ease of a BW'allovv 
skimming over the Isle of Wight. Moreover, 
Belgium is rich in matters of interest consi- 
derably bey^ond the proportions of its size. 
It gives you the idea of an originally exten- 
sive country, which has been subjocied, like 
an ungainly truss of hay, to liydnaulic ])res- 
sure. For its area, it feeds a very large 
population. The district of St. Nichohis, 
near Ghent^ carries five thousand two hun- 
dred and ten souls jier square league — the 
space required, in savage life, for the main- 
tenance of a single individual. I'lie largo 
towns lie so close together, that, as soon as 
you have done with one, by entering a rail- 
way carriage you are landed^ in another in 
two, three, four, or five quarters of an 
hour. 

A lovely May morning blesses, with its 
lucky omen, our approach to the frontier. 
All nature smiles, as we glide along. The 
orchards are bedecked in white, pink, and 
green. Got ready your tubs, O cyder-drink- 
ers, the apple-trees promise you a plentiful 
supply! Aemember, however, that 'there’s 
many a<lip between the apple-Uossom and 
tbb lip. The sower strides over the well- 
powdered earth with measured step, and 
with'^ white apron heavily laden. Take 
that, bid lady,” he mentally exclaiiq^, as 
each handful is scattered, " and j give me 
fifty-fold back again.” The cows in the 
meadows die basking in the sun, wijj^ 


wijj^ 
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tSi«ir feet doubled under them. They are to Ghent is ever rich and highly cultivated, 
chewing the cud, to give the grass a short Hie crops are mostly grown in ridges, with 
respite, and to allow it a little time to* grow deep furrows between them, indicative of a 
in peace. The homesteads are overtopped by strong clay^^y loam, but wet. Of wood, as in 
clumps of poplars, whose young and maidenly France, little is to be seen compared with 
leaves blush ruddy pink at the touch of the England, except where congregated into 
sunbeam. On the skirts^ of the forest are forests. Here and there are a few plants- 
prudent oaks, who are waiting till the black- tions of Scotch firs, set very thick, to spindle 
thorn winter is over, before they put on their them tip for poles and ratlings, 
summer fashions. Along the road which * Railway travelling is cheaper (by some- 
crosses our railway come Flemish wa^us, thing like a thinl), titan in France, aiul, con- 
like triumphal cars in the processiotF of seijuently much cheaper than in England ; 
Ceres, and not of Bacchus, but of the^win children under eight years of age pay half- 
gods Baccy and Beer. Ana so we rusl^over price; under three, and in arms, nothing; 
a fiat feitile land, till we pass Rouoaix, a Wt qprtamly the article you get for you/ 
wilderness of bricks and mortal^ Tourcoing money is inferior in' quality to that fm- 
also, and ditto ; both very rural in their nished by the first-named country. In France 
aspect for manufacturing towns, and with every traveller is allowed sixty poumls 
atmospliorcs that Bradford and Leeds might (|’rench) of luggage gratis, independent of 
envy. At Mousci’ou, wo are safely over the his small personalities ; in Belgium none at 
border. The custom-house officers, I suppose* all. Whatever you do not take into the 
are ordered to ascertain whether new arrivals carriage with you, such as a carpet-bag or 
are personally cleanly iu their habits ; for, as basket qf moderate weight, has to be paid 
soon as they have inspected my oiled>silk for in addition to your ticket. The first-class ' 
sponge-bag, my comb, and my bit of soap i carriages are handsome and comfortable, but 
(which latter they don’t supply you with at small. The third class chars-ii-bancs are 
Inns), they tell me 1 may lock up our baggage open at the sides, exposed to the wind, the 
again. It is too bad that they should rum}3e rain, and the snow, which sometimes rake 
Mademoiselle’s muslin-dress, with which she them fore and aft ; in inclement weather, they 
intends to make a sensation, into a wisp, and ai'e not fit to carry sheep and cattle, much 
should furtlier annoy her by calling her less human beings. Dogs in Belgium pay 
Ma<Lim6 ; liut they are not a bad set of third-class fare, but are snugly stowed away 
fellows on the whole, nor wanting in a certain in a baggage-wagon. In one of these loco- 
corthalUy of manner. They look at my pass- motive pens for men, women, and temler 
port, enter it in their book, and then bia me children, a fat hog might have his health 
good morning by name, as if they had known seriously injured as the coubeqiience of a 
me for the last ten years. They are Flemings, long day’s journey. 

no doubt. You may know a Flemish man or The State is the sole proprietor of nearly 
woman by the friendly vocatives with which all the Belgian railways ; and while it 
tliey Intel lard their conversation. Mon ami paternally confers on its subjects the benefit 
or moll cher ami is ever ou their lips, while of cheap circulation and trnffic^ it might 
addressing you. “ What are you looking for, also modify an arrangement which is no 
iny fi ieitd? ” asked a maiket-woman, whom fither than unfeeling, and is deficient in 
I had never in my life seen before^uiiless, that humanity which a government ought to 
lierhaps, twenty years ago, when she must exercise towards all under its protecting 
have been a little giil. “ I want half a hun- sway, without reference to wealth or rank, 
dred cauliflower plants,”-! replied.— ** Ah, my The second-class carriages are tolerable, with 
dear fiieiid, you woi\’t find that for another stufiediieats and a little horizontal stripe of 
fortnight. But you’ll come and see me again stuffing to ease the back, and ladies may 
ill siiotlier fortnight ; youTl come to me for travel in them ; but they ai*e of scant dimen- 
tliem, won’t you, my dear friend 2 ” slons, very naked inside, and uuprovide<l 

Returned once more to our railway car- with any hooks for liats or caps, or with 
. riage, a change has come over the spirit of receptacles for sticks and nmbrellas. The 
our journey. We lose the red-legged sol- seats are fauci fully arranged with a sort of 
diery of Prance, exchanging them tor others passage left between tliem, to give the means 
with grey and pepper-aud-wt coutiimatioiis. of stepping from one to the other, as if you 
The militai y, too, are of taller stature, were 6ccupying a little parlour ; but the 
with more flesh upon their bones. Generally, result is no addition to oouifort. The signal 
the Belgians feed better than tho natives of ibr starting is given, not by the whistle of 
the north of France,, and hhow it iu tlieir tdie engine, but by a little musical flourish, 
personal appearance. Piebald or imsty-brown a tii^ely, consisting of three notes, blown on 
monks and nuns flutter about and read their his bugle by the conductor of tlie train. Of 
breviaries in greater profusion. Belgium is the officials, general civility and obliging 
still a monastic stronghold of biotherhoods behaviour is tho rule. Thepassengers’lug- 
and his terhoods; and the clergy are struggling gage department wbiild be improved by 
hard ilor an increase of power. assimilation with the system adopted iu 

The aspect of the country from Mousci^n France. But nations are often like wilful 
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; they are detenoined to have a itray &tioy oonio sectiotkB out of a red brick mil 
^ of their own, Ibr the (iiake of having it. They Bht in “whatever direction you wend your 
refuse to attend to good advice, beeauae it la way, yon otin*t gb twenty steps without 
counsel , given by auo^r ; and they per^ croBsiug 4 bridge. For the convenience at 
in Bome evidently iaeonvenieiit mode of doing cmce of llie^land-carringe and the c^naJ navi- 
things, merely to show tlnat they are hade- gattoh, theae are swing bridges ; often you 
* peiulent amenta, and that they can and will h^e to wait while a barge, laden nerliaps 
follow their own devices. with vegetolde mould fur the i)ot-plnnts in 

Ghent, witli its hundred thouaabd in- training %one of the Vans,— Van Jloutle, 
habitants and its conriderahle trade, has still Van Sdiaffelt, or Van Geert, — mter(»opt.s tlie 
the air of a town half-asleep, as if you had patege. The time is not exactly lost, be- 
caught it yawning and sti'etchmgat half-past bai^ it ^lows you to stare about you with- 
tlirec on a summer’s morning. Its extent is oatradeness. But soon, the hridgo-Rwinger 
much exnggersited in the cummt 2 )riu^ takei^ns toll from the barge, wliich he eoJ- 
dcacriptions. Charles the Fifth’s ^ time- Jects by meai^ of a wooden sIkh* at HkmmuI 
honoured pun — ^‘•I could put Paris into my of a string’ fastened to a tishing^rod ; the 
Gand ” (that is, my glove) — is apocryphal isthmus ot planks Js then rei)lac(*il, end re- 
and highly improhable. If you doubt it, smpids with the j)attering of gros snbotS. 
mount the tower of the beUroi. People w^o Certainly, the po^mlar costume is di’oll, in 
lose their way in a labyrinth of lanes, always its extremes. At top, tlie women wear a 
fancy they have travelled over an enormous blose-worked cottage hat of straw, with three 
area. Now, the man of Ghent puts you in dabs of blue ribbon stuck on bi*hind; at foot, 
mind of a Medusa’s head, or of the clustered they are garnished with masses of hollow 
woniis thfit are taken out into the country, on timber, which must be a serious drain on the 
a sulliy day, to participate in the pleasures Belgian forests. But hats Worn liy women 
of a liahing ))arty. Buy a map of Ghent, at the same time with sabots, .src, in French 
colour the streets blue, the river Escaut eyes, or in eyes accnstpined to France, as 
3 *ellow, the river Lys red, and you will have utterly anomalous a combination as a fj&h- 
a faithful representation of the famous tailed mermaid, or a mnii-lieadod centaur are 
Goidian knot, if you happen never to have considered, on cool reflection, by Professor 
teen one before, I long wandered about the Owen, Conspicuous in the ab* rise tlie i>oi»tly 
streets of Ghent, trying to find the city, and towers of St. Niehedse, »st. Michel, and St. 
could not. It is a town made up of bits of Bavon, around which, and the lofty houses, 
wcht-ends, Fauboatg St. Germains, and multitudinous swifts, wliirl and scream, In 
fashionable suhurbs, wdth no heart or kernel delight' at the abundance of their insect 
to it — no Cheapsiile, no Liulgate Hill, no game. The caimls are projiitious to the 
Hue do Kivoli, no Bue St, IToiior6. There is propagation of gnats. Whw tlu' (•ari'ji'.o, 
a slight recovery of suspended animation in ! there are the vultures ; and where are the 
the March6‘aux-GramB and the Bue des 'gnats, there flock the swifts. 

Champs ; but the pulse, even there, beats j That the quietude ot the town is more 
very feebly. The market tries (when it is (apparent than real, and that bus} hie is 
not market-day) to manifest its vitality in an j going oci within, is plain from tlic Belgian 
unhealthy, spasmodic way, by book-stalls oY j iasbioil of sticking looking glasses out side the 
amatory litoiature, over which a little censor- ! houses, at angles (sometimes tiny glance in 
shi]) would be no great tyranny. In the three directions) which idlow tlie inmates to 
street, to enter a fashionable lace and em- catch a glimpse of passers-by, wdihotit lieing 
breiden .shop, we had to ring lit the glass-door, seen themselves. “ Au Nouveau Miroir,’* (the 
as it it had been a piiVate house. After new looking-glass) is ooeasioiially u >pd as the 
waiting, while the lady up-stairs gave a touch sign of an inn. The mirrors are genei.dly 
of arrangement to her cap and her hair, we on a level witli the first-floor ; and a smaller 
were didy admitted to make our purchase, one receives the rays it reflects straight from 
mmfliinthe style of a morning call. Else- the entrance door; so that Not at Jiome is 
wh6re,Hh the modem quarters, you see un- easily responded to the inquiries of a dun, or 
Woken lines ofWrge, haudsonte, well-painted worse, a wre. It is not one city alone which 
house^ hybrids betweefl a jialace and a ladies’ adopts the system of quicksilvered peepeis ; 
boarding-school. Business maybe transacted nor is the custom new, but was probably first 
therein, but it is done in the quietest possible introduced by peculmrities of historical and 
w^. You see dentelles (lace), or calicots p^itical situatron.* Tn Belgium, it has not 
t^jP^oe), engraved on a neat brass-plate on a aWays been convenient to open the door to 
house-door, as if some private individual,-— eVeiy new-comer. 

Monsieur Dentelles, or Madame Veuve Cali- ** If you please, monsieur,” we politely ask, 
cots,-— ^ireire living there on their proi^erty. in> ^‘have the goodness to tell us which is the 
great state and dignified retirement The way to the Botanic Garden ? ” 

<dder portions of the town are decorated with N’entends Fnni 9 ais,** is the reply, accom- 
> houses built before the window-tax* was bom panied by a disdamatory shake of the^bead. 
or thought o^ — ^with quaint, pointed gable it is a reminder that the Flemish tongue is 
ends, as if a child had been trying to cut I master liere,in actual fact, if not by legal right 



Even the government is obliged to oo^ to a 
compromise, and afidx the names of we 
streets to ilieir cornel's both in Flemkih and 
in French. The railway porter, who lidded 
us our luggage, was deaf and dumb aO Ao* dU, 
we were concerned, and signed us over to a 
brothel medium. The coachman who drove 
us io our inn just comprehended the words 
“Hotel de FUudre ’’—^aud a capital and 
recommendable hotel it isK^but he compre- 
hended no more of tlie further clever remarjus 
addressed 1 o him. Many of the Gantok mo 
do speak Fieuch manage it so badly, andAie 
so decidcdlv not at home in it, that you'^ieel 
quite delighted at your own superiorky to 
them, 1)0111 Helgians though th^ be. But 
Flemibh has so close a relationship to our 
own -veruaeiilar, that the names of trades 
over the shops, the bids, and the pubKc 
notices, are as aniusiiig to lead as it is to hear 
a loivigiui hj)oak biokeu English. Drap 
Stifiet IS Clotli, or J^iaper’s JSfcieet. One 
ni (11 sells alle soorte of wares ; another offers 
)()u cart-gicaso undei the name of wagen 
smeer; keldci ie horen is cellar to hire; 
kamer te luiren is chambei to hire. A 
knpemlagei is a coppersmith Profeasiona 
uhich lecpiiie no inteiproter arc the bakker, 
the malte-ijjiiekei, the tlmmermau, the 
apothekii eu drogibte, and the bockhandlat^r. 
11 le tliiee giand literary elements are an- 
nounced foi sale as jiennen, inkt, en papier. 
Ji Noui la ij Illy IS small, you maybe content 
Vith seem inn Een lluis to let ; but should 
3 ou be expecting a large and sudden increase, 
3 oil had better engage Twee Hu 3 'zeu, if ad- 
j (Cent. In the Apoliiierkt, you could hardly 
mistake the iiuit tliat is sold there. When 
1 hiist 3 , 30 U may go and drink a glass of 
(lobbtl-bi r at tlie hospitable sign of De 
I loose, 01 >011 may prefer to patronise the 
Ohphanl (without a castle), or the Bniyn j 
Visch, — that 18 to say, the Red Ilerring. 
(Tood little boys and girls punctually at- 
tend a z iiid igschool. Booksellers' windows 
in\ite you to the ])ei*usal ot b'leunsh novels; 
buch as Len Zwanenzang (a swan’s song), 
b> J.iii A an Beers, and De Zeudmg der 
Vrow (\\ Oman’s Mission), by Hendrik Con- 
science. 

“ How tnste, how sad it is for you not to 
be able to s^ieak P'lemish ’ ejaculated a 
/lame who sold goeden drank, but who could 
not, though she would, converse with me. 
In such cases, it raiely stnkes the tongue- 
tied Fiimiiigs belonging to the portion of 
bociety bt low the miJdle-cHass, that they are 
like the tox w ho was minus a tail. They are 
content with, and would have other people 
lenru, a language which confines them, as 
tightly as a tethei fastens a cow, to a few 
score 8quai*e leagues of the earth's vast 
superficies. But a striking point in Flemish 
popular Bkanuers, is the forming themselves 
into bands and societies. These little close 
corpofations arc perhaps, in some degi^pe, the: 
result ot their narrowly-diffused tong|ie.l 


And «e the blue^bloused archerS of oajp totm " 
and l&oot against the blacik-^|>ped j|oog- 
of another, distant a quarter^i-a- 
dkj’spedci^an joum^ ; the choracHclub of 
19khoatenhoul will pay a fbdernal visit to the 
orpheonista of ^aspemcr^p. In the French 
army, the French Flemings hang toi^ether 
like Mea at swanning-tlmew Here at Ghent, 
the wodemen, even «t leisure hours and meal- 
times, form tifieanselveB into companies. 
Young p^ple, both girls and boys, run 
together in distinct and cloBeIy-grou])ed 
herd^ like flocks of young lambs at the 
same age. One would think that babies in 
Flanders came all at once, in falls, in imita- 
tion of the lambing season with Southdowus 
and Lelcesters. 

But the Botanic garden — ^where is it ? Let 
us first look at our map, and then at the 
' cc^er of the street, and endeavour to pilot 
iour way tliither. In Belgian towms, gene- 
rally, if you use your eyes with the sliglitcst 
expi ession of inquiring curiosit 3 ’, up starts a 
phantom before you, like a most impertinent 
Jack-m-the-box, cailLng himself a commis- 
sionaire, but who must not be confounded 
with a superior being, the French commis- 
sionaire. Where these creatures come from, 

[ cannot tell. They suddenly appear before 
you, as if the air had curdled itself into 
human form. Peep into a shop window, and 
you have one at your elbow ; gaze up at a 
steeple, and, when yoU look down, you will 
find a commissionaire between your lejrs ; 
turn the angle of a street, on a walk of dis- 
cover y, and round the comer 30U knock your 
nose against a commissionaire. They start 
from behind (ters, down staircasts, out of 
cellars, from the dark mouths of narrow 
lanes ; and I believe that, upon inquiry, they 
would-be found now and then po drop from 
the roofs. They foUow you about with the 
laiDgry look of a beast of prey, regarding you 
as the game on their preserve, aud them- 
selves as very forbearing to spare you a little 
while. 1 do not say that no respectable man 
exexjcises the calling of commissionaire ; but, 
whenever such jewels are found, they ought 
to be set in sterling gpld. In age, they vary 
from sixteen to sixty. They deal in cigars, 
and have often a select female acquaintance* 
They are mostly seedy in garment, doudy lu 
complexion, uncleanly in persem, offensive in 
breatii, jaxgonio in speeeh, forward in manner, 
aud given to dnnk. Commissionaires attach 
themselves to every hotel, as leeches hang to 
the side of their vessel, ready to fix on any- 
thing that has blood or mone 3 to yield ; and 
these consider themselveft the head of their 
profession. But there are wandering com- 
msssionairef who prowl about the streets, 
willing to make themselves useful in any 
way— too useful, at tiiaee^ many people might 
tldnk. 

One fellow, who pleaded his large family 
at home, and whom 1 took for an hour or 
two to get over the ground more quickly, 
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disappeared erery time we came to anything 
that required more than a minute to examine. 
il^cK disappearance had for its object the 
injection of a dram into his ^vcakly stomaeh, 
which relieved me from listening to his; 
account of the lions. But, after a llttla un- 
steadineasi he tripped and tumbled on the 
ground^ and concluded by running into an 
iron post with a violence that must have, 
done serious damage to Ihe post. 1 con*! 
fees to a prejudice against Belgian commie- 
sionairea and never employ them when X can 
help it. They attack you in the vety churches. 

xott wou*t l^ve the cathedral without 
paying the concierge/’ was the parting re- 
mark of a young commissionaire whose ser- 
vices I persisted in declining ; .and, while 
hunting for the Botanic garden, i can^t pro- 
ceed without interruption, but am obliged to 
say to a norson who continually crosses ifty 
path. ** I have already told you three times 1 
do not want you. Cannot you take an answer, 
and leave me to myself ? *’ 

The garden, when found at last, is a painful 
instead of a pleasurable sight, and mast be 
far fiom gratifying to the citizens of Ghent 
It is a warning to avoid, and not an example 
to follow, as aU botanic gardens ought to be. 
The hardy pdlrennials are the only plants in 
good condition ; among these is a remarkable 
Andromeda arborea. The enormous carp, 
rising and sinking in their pond, are a linger- 
ing remnant of former piosperity. In the 
houses, dirt, dust, thrips, scale, red spider, 
and aphis, threaten to get the upper band, 
and to establish their dynasty on a peimanent 
footing. A fine Donm palm, in a handsome 
but filthy cage of glass, excites pity by its 
wretched want of comfort Other unhappy 
captives, lank and lean^ bold and mangy, beg 
ha^ for seme one to have compassion on 
them. These are many fioble specimens in a 
deplorable way. 

Two small-leaved standard myrtles, in 
boxes^ cannot be less tbau a hundred and fifty 
or two bundled jears old. Their trunks 
measure thirteen or fourteen inches in cir- 
cumference; it would be difficult to find 
many such in Europe. A leading English 
nurseryman has endeavoured to get them 
across the water ; it is a pity he cannot, for 
they would be properly cared for* here. There 
are mai^ other far-from-every-day myrtles, 
which the head of the establishmentseems tiy- 
ing haul to kill He is the Oelestine Doudet 
of greenhouse evergreens ; his pupils do not 
thrive ; his oleanders are in the last stage of 
Buttei ing. The alleged excuse is, want of suf* 
^^cient accommochition and hands ; but when 
UPa thing IS to be done, it is not a bad plan to 
^ao it yourself. Had 1 such handsome orange 
trees, so neglected, so begrimed with soot, 1 
ri^ottla get up at three iu the morning, and, 

^ in my i£lrt-^eeves, with an apron on, with a 


bucket of soapsuds and a sponge in hand, 
Would mount an A ladder and work away, 
day after day, till fte task was done. But 
are there no sudi thloffe m garden engines in 
^ent ) A Vibtoria, m a tank, contrives to 
wash itself partially, though tattered and 
tom about tne leaves; but it is not clear 
what bnsiness a pit of pine- apples has in a 
place fbr study, where scantiness of room is 
complained of. One plant, or two, are all 
right and proper, but a wtanicai lecturer 
d^ not want a crop of anything. 

the entrance of the garden stands a 
vas^i oonspieuously mounted on a pedestal, 
in wmch grows what the official who did tlie 
honours warx pleased to point out as a rose- 
bush grafted on an oak-tiee. 1 shook my 
head m disgust at the falsehood. ** Look, 
h(f insisted, “ the stem is an oak-stem, the 
side branches are covered with oak-leaves, 
<and the central twig is the rose which has 
been grafted in the middle. Yon can see 
that its leaves are rose-leaves, can't you ? — 
and it is full of buds coming iuto flower.'* 

" No, no ; it is only a trick,’* I answered, 
without apologising for fiatly contiadicting 
him. “ You have perforated the stem of the 
oak from the root to the top ; tblough the 
tube thus made you have mserted the steiu 
of a rooted rose-bush ; but there is no union 
between the two, like the junction of a scion 
[with the stock. Xtg|rowB iudepeudeutly in 
the earth, as the oSc-plant does, although 
encased within it ; and you call that grafting 
a rose on an oak, which 1 am gardener enougli 
to know to be impossible.** 
j Ah * you know that You have found ifc 
I out. And yet, many people, when they see 
I this specimen, go away persuaded that we 
I have succeeded m gifting a loso on an 
oak.*’ 

I made no fuither remark than my looks 
expressed ; but 1 thought that botanic gar- 
dens wcie instituted for the teaching of aceu- 
rate information and useful facts, and not to 
mislead igi^orant persons and to propagate 
error. An educational estahlishineut, sub- 
sidised partly by the government and partly 
by the town, forgets its duties when it blazons 
forUi a oliarlatanism which would upset the 
principles of vegetable physiology and stul- 
tify the liai'd-carned acquirements of bcieuoe. 
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A DISH OF FEOGS. 

The general opinion with respect to fro^s 
appenrs to be, that they were created ^lely 
for the purpose of experiment; to be gal- 
\aiiit*ed, poisoned, and otherwise scientifidaljy 
ill-tieatedbyphilosophera ; or to be swallowed 
alive, made to hop against their inclinations, 
or be pelted to death by ii reverent school- 
boys. whatever the process — ^useful, amusing, 
or simply cruel — the result is always the same : 
the frogs invariably get the worst of it. This 
is hard me.isuro to deal out to any class of 
annuals ; but, when a race so inoffensive 
as that of the Anourous Amphibia or Tallies 
llatiachians is always selected for victimi- 
h it ion, the injustice oi the act demands more 
than common censure. It is my inten- 
tion, then, to put in a plea for frogs, as 
lively, intelligent, graceful, handsome, eatable 
cioatures ; whose merits, to my thinking, have 
not been suihciently appreciated by the world 
at Lii^^e. 

Vow naturalists knew better than M. de 
Latepcdc what those merits are, and you 
shall ho.ir what he says about them “ The 
Irog,” he observes, “is as agreeable in its 
conformation as distinguished by its qualities^ 
ami intortsts us on account of the phenomena 
which it presents at the different periods of 
its life. . . . We see in it an aninnd from 
which we liave nothing to fear, whose instinct 
is refined and which, uniting dim and supple 
limbs witli a slight form, is adorned with 
colours that please the eye, and exhibits tints 
lendered still more brilliant by a viscous 
humour which is spread over the akin, and 
answers the purpose of a varnish” — ^polidied, 
111 fact. In another place he says: — ^“Thj 
figure of the frog is light, his movements 
rajiid, and Ins attitude graceful.” On this 
last point ]\J. de Lacepede strongly insists ; — 
“ When a frog leaves the water, so far from 
moving with his face turned towards the 
eaith and basely wallowing in the dirt, like 
a toad, he advances by lofty leaps. One 
would say that he desires to associate himself 
with the air, as the purest element ; ami when 
he rAts on the ground, he always does so 
with his liead erect and his body raised upon 
his (ore-feet, an attitude wliich gives him the 
upright appearance of, an animal ^iom in- 
stincts have in them sometliiiig noble, r£;lier 


than those which belong to the low, horizon- 
tal position of a vile reptile.” 

That frogs have in them qpalities which | 
are out of the common is indisputable, or 
«why should Homer have sung tlieir battles, 
or Aristophanes have made them the prin- 
cipal person^es in one of his best known 
comedies ? Why, also, if they were not 
lively and intelligent should the epitliet 
Frog be applied to our gallant French friends ? 
There is a much better reason for it, believe 
me, than the fact of their being articles of 
diet iu France ; for the southern German 
consumes a far greater number at table than 
the Gaul ; teste the Frog-market (Froscli- 
markt) at Vienna, and nobody iu their 
senses ever thought of calling the Viennese i 
either lively or intelligent ! I 

Frogs, in the course of their career, have a 
diuil existence, as befits animals who live 
alike on land and in water. In the tadpoliau 
stage they belong entirely to the laltcr 
element ; advanced to positive froghood, they I 
are equally at home iu the poud or the ' 
meadow, prefemiig the ditch, perhaps, as a | 
mezzo termiue between the two. There is I 
much about the tadpole that n interesting. , 
Look at his figure— how round ! what an 
image of easy-^ing softness ! what can you 
distinguish of him iu particular, unless it be ' 
his long, flexible tall — that tall which he 
repudiates in afterdife, as it has been held by 
Lord Monboddo that we ourselves* have 
done ? Which is his bead, which his capacious 
stomach ? Some say he is all head— othei's ' 
all belly. The French naturalists, who must { 
be great authorities on the question, evidently 
incuneto the latter opinion, oy the name they 
give him, which is tdtard. I rather imagine 
the former to be the fact from the enormous 
quantity of food he absorbs. “The little 
being,” says Cuvier, “ which issues from the 
frog's egg calls itself t^lard. It is provided, 
in the first instance, with a long, fleshy tail, 
and a small homy beak, and has no other 
apparent members beyond the small fringes 
at tlie sides of the neck.” “ Ilie mouth of 
the tfitard,” remarks De Lacepdde, “is not 

g laced, as in the adult iixig, iu front of the 
ead, but in some sort in the chest: thus, 
when he wishes to seize anything that floats 
on the surface of the water, or to breathe 
more freely, he throws himself on his bock 
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like a shark, and he e^^ectttes this manoeuvre nexiiig his neighbour’s property,-— who hops 
^ so rapidly that the eye follows it with five or six yards at a stretcli ; he is bril- 
) diAcufty.” ’ ' * liantly arrayed, having ears of shining gold, 

j But beyond the operation of fating, it -HSrom California 1 

must be admitted that the tadpole does not To give fall expreasloh to his vocal organs 
I lead a life of any very great activity. He (which the envious call clamoUrl is as much 
. i makes up for this quiescence, however, when the nature of the fipog as to develop the raus- 
' his xnetatnorphodbs is accomplished, and from cular capabilities of his finely formed limbs, 
a state of supine flatness, which the Germans He figuv^ alike in opera and ballet. Tiie 
express by the word Kaulplatte, he omerges . Hyla, for instance, indulges iu a shrill treble ; 
into that vigorously-endowed animal, called the Bana typhonica, or hurricane frog, has 
by the Dutch in their descriptive language a a find baritone voice, which he exercises in 
KikVorsch. There never was change more rapid'passa^s on the approach of tropical 
complete. Even the magic of the Treasu^ storms ; and the bull-frog, the Tjablache of 
Banch does not effect a greater, for the tad- the troupe, has a bass that you may lioar for 
I poles who swarm towards that haven of bliss miles : it is adjiost worth while — anything 
I generally remain tadpoles to the end of the could compensate for the journey in other 
, S^pter. respects — to make a voyage to the CTnited 

Behold our friend, then, to use a scientific States, and co to the swamps near the 
i definition, under the aspect of the “true frog.”^ Mississipi, to hear what a noise the bull-frog 
He kicks off his old garments, like the clown can make ; though a good listener might, 
in the pantomime, and throwing himself into perhaps, identify him by his voice all a crop's 
an attitude, says — with a slight Imskiness ii# the Atlantic. 

his voice — “Here I am ! Eana 1 ” This is The intermediate varieties of ululation clia- 
the generic designation of his tribe, equally racteristic of the Tailless Batiachians, belong 
applied to the heavy-going toad, — ^more pr^ rather to the toad than the frog; but, to 
perly called Bufo, which aj')tly expresses his illustrate the range of the voice ainjihibiou*^, 
puffy condition — though between the ap- I may mention what the fiirmer can do 
peiirance of the two there is as much difference There is one toad, — the Baiia pipa, — who^-** 
i AS we see in a higb-inettled racer and a flute-like falsetto notes indicate a pei feet vooo 
Suffolk punch. As a tadpole, he was a vege- di testa ; and the Bana musica has a soprano 
iarian, but being a frog, he knows better ; (it is said) which Calxolari— if he were a toa»l 
I animal food is what he now goes in for, and — ^might covet. Your toad, liowever, c m 
I that there may be no mistake about it, he emit other sounds. There is the Bana bom- 
swallows everything whole — ^not, as may be bina, or laughing toad, found in the lenny 
supposed^ from sheer voracity, but on account parts of Germany and Switzerland, who, in 
of the quickness and impatience of his nature, addition to the advantage of being able to 
which cannot afford to wait. The smartest leap (or dance) like a frog, utters a cleai* 
frog in this line, is the tree-frog (Hyla), of sound exactly like that of a man laughing. 

I whom Dr. Shaw says, — ^“In the beauty of its Tliere is the Bana ridibunda, or joculai 
colours, as well as in the elegance of its form toad, found in the rivers that empty them- 
' (this bears out my original impression) and selves into the Caspian, which never ven- 
agility of its movements, the tree-frog exceeds 'cures on dry land, is very large, weighiTJ* 
every other species. Its princiiml residence frequently more than half-a-pound, and who^se 
during the summer months, is in the upper voice in the evening (probably when h<* h.i^ 
paHs of trees, where it wanders among the been drinking, though certain ])erhoiis assei t 
foliage in quest of insects, which it catches that neither toads nor frogs drink at nil) 
with extreme celerity, stealing softly towards expresses extreme hilarity. What the toad < 
its prey, in the manner of a cat towards a have to laugh at, except each other, is a 
I mouse, and when at the proper distance, social phenomenon which J am quite unable^ 
seizing it with a sudden spring, frequently of to explain. 

more thim a foot in height.” The frog proper can also do something 

The tree-frog, you see, has no time to be with his voice borides sing ; the Itana teni- 
fastidious about cookery, but makes the most poraria,or common frog, possesses the abilUy 
of his opportunity, an example which, if of making a noise by night, the naturalists 
always followed by mankind, might not be say, “like that of ,an angry man.” Very 
altogether amiss. Observe how lie profits by likely he is angry ; no snails for supper, per- 
it: “It often suspends itself by its feet, or haps, or his bed not quite damp enough. Pliny 
abdomen, to the under part of the leaves, — who always will have his say — enlightens 
thus continuing cox^mlod beneath their us as follows with respect to the frog’s har- 
ahade.” But although the tree-frog is thejinonions utterance: “Frogs have their 
fi\atest of his family, none of them are open to tongues in the forepart fast to the month, 
tha reproach of hieing slow. Look at their the ninder pari w;ithin, towards the thlftat, is 
lefngth of leap in comiiatisOn with their size, free and at libertie, whereby they keep that 
In this respect, indeed, there is cbe variety, croaking which we hear at one season of the 
tlie Clamorous Frog of North America — a yeare, and then they bee named Olalygdnos ; 
tioisy fellow, in all probability, always an- for at that time they let down their nether 



]ip somowLat under tlie wA.ter, that they 
^argell with their tOUgues levell to the water, 
which they receive &to their throat; and 
so while the longufe'ijuaveretb withal fl»y 
make tbat'^croaicing liioise abovesaid. He 
that would looke tlien advisedly upon them, 
I should see their specks so swolue, and 

I stretched out full, that they will idsine 
again : he should ^rceive their eyes ardent 

II and fiery with paines that they take them 
II with the water. With one or two points of 
{| difference this description would apply to a 
, principal operatic tenor as well as to a J^tra- 

chian. Neither the frog's song nor that of 
' the “ first tenor ” is altogetljgr for his own 

I amusement ; he baa a purpose of utility in 

I I the exercise of his voice, and you can meet 
I with no surer indication of coming rain than 

I the announcement made by the Hyla ;■ 
who may be loq^ed upon as a living 
1 barometer — more especially the male which, 

if kept under a glass and supplied with 
proper tood, will infallibly foretell a change 
I from dry v rather to wet. 

I am a little surjirised that De Lacepdde, 

' who, as I have shown, is quite alive to many 
i of the tine points in a frog’s nature, should dis- 
parage the fio.;’s voice in the manner he does. 

I “ If frogs,” he observes, ‘'are to hold a distin- 
I ' gu ish ed i auk among the ovi parous quadrupeds 

it is certainly not on account of their voices ; 
f<ir, in propoitiou as they please by the agilil} 
of then movements and tlie beauty of their 
colourSjthey annoy us by their hoarse croaking. 

I Nature certainly never intended them to be 
the musicians of our tields.” Tins, however, 
is a mere matter of taste, and perhaps M. de 
LaeOpede had himself what is called a voice, 
and was afflicted with the pangs of professional 
jealousy. Of the other facvdties with which 
I the fri'g family aie endowed, we are told that 
“ their taste is probably not at all acute ; 2 
acute enough, however, to enable them to 
select the most tempting morsels ; for M. de 
Lacepede expressly says, they reject every- 
tbiiig that at all assumes an approach to de- 
composition (“ Elies rejettent tout ce qui 
pourrtiit pr6aenter un commencement de 
d6corai>osition.”) We are informed that 

I “ their sense of smell would seem to be 

I I almost rudimentary,” and that in them 
I “ touch, properly, so called, can hardly 
1*1 exist in a high state of development ; ” 
il but, as a set-off to these alleged imperfec- 
I tions, they are wonderfully quick of sight 
I and hearing. Those * gold-encircled eyes 
. and golden ears were not given them for 
I nothing. 

There are, of course, endless varieties of the 
I frog-tribe, 'ibe most beautiful, perhaps, is 
that description of Hyla, called, by Cuvier, La 
iiainette bicolore, celestial blue on the back and 
rose-c(»loured beneath (“bleu celeste endessus, 
rosCe ui dessous”); this is a iritivC of South 
Ananca. Another of the South 
tree-frogs, La Kainette ^ tapirer (R tinc^pria; 

‘ the dyer ”) possesses the singqJLir property 


of imparting its colour to the feathers of birds. 
“The blood of this frog,” says De Lace- 
pdde, “impregnated into the skin of parro- 
quets alf the places where their feathets have 
been pulled out, causes red or yellow feathers 
to appear, and^roduces that tuft which is 
calM ta{nr6. This frog is of a brownish hue 
wit^ two white streaks crossing the back in 
two places.” Without venturing to doubt this 
statement, I merely wish to ask, who it is t^t 
commences the operation of grafting thai cuds 
in dyeing? A third South American Ilj la, 
called “ Coulcur df* Lait ” (milk frog) ib as 
white as snow, with spots here and there some- 
what less dazzling; the stomacii is marked 
with “ asb-colourec^tripes.” A fourth Ame- 
rican Hyla is calieor'LaFluteuse” (the flute- 
player) fi'om its melodious croaking (qui coasse 
m6lodieusemcnL ') ; its cry, unlike that of its 
European brethren, denotes the approach of 
dry weather. Surinam — ^rich in amphibia — 
produces a different kind of bicolored frog ; 
it is blue and yellow (like a new number of the 
Edinburgh I^view) ; the Raua paradoxa, or 
paradoxical frog (possibly a reviewer in his 
own way) is also to be found there. Styria is j 
the habitat of the Kana Alpina,or black fi og ; 
ill the island of Lemnos, La Bossue or hiim]>- 
backed frog is found ; in ISorth America, 
the Rana squamigera or scaly frog (very 
scaly) ; and if Lamarck the naturalist could 
have proved bis position, tliere would have 
been another frog such as the world has 
not seen since the days of the Antediliuian 
Batrachians. His was the development j 
theory, adopted and enlarged by the more ^ 
modern and mysterious author of the Ves- 1 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation I 
the notion that one being advances in the || 
course of generations to another, in conse- 
quence merely of its experience of wants 
calling for the exercise oi certain faculties in 
a pai*ticular direction, by which exercise, 
new developments of organs take place, and 
end in variations sufficient to constitute a 
new species. On this principle he presumed 
that a frog transported to the sandy plains of 
tropical Africa might, by dint of gasping and 
elongating the cervical process, become a | 
^raffe. It would have bden difficult to I 
imagine a more striking metamorphosis; 
except the development ot a tadpole into a 
man — a belief to which some recent philoso- 
phers seriously incline. 

Of all the bonfl-fide frogs known, the 
most estimable, beyond a doubt, is the Raua 
esculenta^ or edible green frog. Of this 
species, the distinctive . characteristics ai a, 

Inat it is of an olive colour, spotted with 
black, with three yellowish lines on the back; 
the abdomen whitish, the limbs elegantly 
mai’ked witli black bands. It is the largest 
of the European frogs, and furnishes many a 
treat to the gomvnands of France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

It was in the last-named country that the 
preparation of frogs for food led to one of the 
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iDost remarkable disooveriea of the last eeu- 
tuxy. The atoiy ia weljl kxio«en, but will bear 
reputing here. The wife of Galvahi, the ex- 
perimental philoBopker, being in a tSeclining 
state of heaLtbf ei^ployed as a restorative a 
soup ni:tde of frogs* Several of these animals, 
ready skinned for use, happened to lie on 
a table near the electrical machine in# the 
laboratory, ^hile the machine was in 
action, an attendant chanced to touch with 
the point of a scalpel the crural nerve of 
one of the frogs that lay not far from the 
prime conductor, when it was observed that 
tbemuBCleB of the limb were instantly thrown 
into Violent convulsions, and the discov^y of 

S lvnnlstn was the res||[t of the accident. 

owever fortunate this discovery for man- 
kind, the frogs have no great reason to 
rejoice in it ; tor, ever since, they have been, 
as I observed in the outset of this pa^r, the 
selected victims of experiments. 1 have 
mentioned the Signora Cralvani's soup. That 
was not her discovery ; for the diet has been 
known time out of mind. In one of the 
Ayscough MSS. in the British Museum 
(it is a treatise ** On the prolongation of life,*’ 
of the time of Elizabeth or James the First), 
frog-broth is thus described by a quaint old 
gentleman who marshalled his recipes in the 
shape of letters addressed to various friends : 
« Frog broath. Sr your viperes ” (he had 
already given the receipt for viper- broth) 
‘‘ being taken off from board, give mee leave 
to present you wh. a supernumerarie dish of 
frog-broath: you will either receive it and 
taste of it 08 u raritie, or as an antidote, for 
the ancients held it of soveraine force to help 
thnsse whom venemous creatures iuid stung, 
jiillius and Pavtius commend their broath 
with salt and oile in such poisonous bit mgs. 
1 have kuowne some that have drunke it, 
and eaten the flesh of them boiled and fried, 
troubled afterwards with such vehement 
vomiting that they suspected themselves 
^isoned” (No great inducement this with 
fee friend to whom the “firog-broatK” was 
recommended). ** In Fraunce I once, by 
chance, eate them fried, but tliought they had 
belli another nieate, otherwise 1 had not bin 
so bastie. But it might bee that thosse were 
frogs from standiug-pooles and marshes: 
palubtres^ vauas venendas credidit u^Eiius. 
But bee they of what sort you will, I think 
penurie made some use them, and luxurie 
others, whose fat feeding and wanton 
stomacks crave unnatural! things, mushrups, 
snailes, &o. For my parte, 1 would interdict 
them altogethere, esjpeciallie seeing for gaine 
fee seller mixes any kind of them, rubetas et 
mutas ranas, wh. without doubt are poison, 
and JH>me have observed that inosse frogs, 
wl^n when they are flead of a white colour, 
mote hurtfbl Over foudnesse makes us 
take auietbing, al mixtures of herbes in 
Ballets. And as I have heard, some Italian 
merchants at Antwerp, to have-more varietie [ 
than others in them, unwittingly mixed the 1 


seeds of aoonlth, and al tliat eate that sallet 
died.” 

^ explain 3ie woifi Bubetas in the fr>re- 
going letter, recourse must be l^td to Pliny, 
who says, "Ibe vehonious frogk and toil f a 
called Kubetm, live both on land and alsc» in 
water.’’ But, in truth, the esculent frog, 
whether servm in broth, stewed with a sauce 
^veloutd, or fried in batter,^ is a Very dainty 
dish. Poor Benson Hill, who trrote a capital 
Piary of Good-living, used to oommend them 
highly. “ With due reverence,” he oboerv^ 
^lor the noble sirloin^ I cannot but think 
that the hind-legs of some half-dozen good- 
sized frogs, tak^n out of a fine crystal pool, 
fried with an abundance of cream and parsley, 
well crisped, would make a convert of tho 
most 4>igoted John Bull, provided you dul not 
'tell him the name of the dish until he had 
acoustomed himself to itsiflavonr.” 

The objection to frogs as an article of diet 
is, indeed, a mere prejudice on the |).iit of 
those who have never eaten them. In what 
respect are they worse than eels ? The frog 
who swallows young birds and dufklnigs is 
surely as clean a feeder as the snake-like 
creature that dines on dead dogs, and makes 
the celebrity o^the ait at Twickenham. Or 
is a frog less savoury th:in a rat ? And yet 
what a price was paid for rats at the siege ot 
Kara I If the garrison could only have been 
supplied with lots of frogs — literal or meta 
phorical — the Bussians would never have 
taken the place. Again, does a snail — the 
large escargot, which people are so fond of in 
Paris— appear more tempting than a frug ? 
Or that animal picked out of its shell with a 
pin, and called, in vulgar parlance, a winkle 1 
“Away, then,” as indignant orators say,— 
“away, then, with this cant of false-delic.icy 
and squeamiahness, and the very first oppor- 
tunity you have, 6 lector fastidiose ! orilir 
A Dish of Frogs. They are quite as good 
as whitebait, when assisted by a fl.isk of 
RhenUh.” 

The anonymous gentleman, whose letter I 
quoted above, spoke of the frog as an antidote 
against poison, and referred to the belief 
entertained by the ancients in this re^[)cct. 
Hie works of the old ^vriters, indeed, n hound 
in frog-phylacteries. Hear Pliny (through 
the medium of Philemon Holland ) : “ The 
decoction of sea-frogs* sodden in wine and 
viueg)*e, is a soveraigne drinke for all ]>oi<oi)s, 
but especially for the venom of the li dgt- 
toad and salamandef. As for the froggs of 
rivers and fresh-waters, if a man either eat 
the flesh or drink the broth where m they 
were sodden, he shall fiude it verie good 
against the poison of the sea-hare (what 
animal is that ?), or Ihe feting of the serpen tn 
above-named ; but more particularly against 
the prieke of scorpions they would bee, boiled 
in wine. Moreover, Demoeritus saitli, Hut 
if a man take out the tongue of a fiog ative 
(tlie old story, cruelty), bo that no other pait 
tlu reof sticl( thereto, and after lie halu Ic c 

: 


jbhe frog go aguibe^iuto the Rpoilt againet their own yenome ; hot the head is 

hk Ainging), apply tlk said tongue uetp t^e more ^ffectuall.’* oouliata^ousider 
left pap of ^ womevt’^whiles tk^in asle^j^ in the next ^ Ta^ the right eye of a 

Ihe very place irhere> the hemrt beateth^ehee iVogg, Igp it within a piece of eelfe-miie^t cloth 

t shall ai^wer ^ly and direoUjr in her aleepe j (such ie made of bUcke wooll as It came in 

' to any intert^tiqp-e or question that is put the deece from the 6hee|)e), and Wng it 

I to her,"* . I rather think, when this tact about the neck ; it cureth the right eye^ if^ it 

I becomes gene rally iknowu, that frOgs* tongues be (pflatued or bleared. And if the left eye 

will be at a pi^emlum, unless ihei'e be some be affected, do the like by the coutrarie eye 

I other devme ibr eliciting the true expressiou of the said frogg, All frogs, however, 
of a lady^s mind. “BuV* continues Pliny, are not such perfect medicines. “A iittlo 

}i the iiiagiciaiis tell more wonders than so of frog there is, delights to live most amongst 
the frogs, which, if they be true,cerbe8 froggs grass, and in reed plots ; mute the Bain<^ is, 

were more commodious and profitable to a and never croaketh, greene also of colour. 

]i common wealth than all the ^sitive written If kine or oxen chance to swallow One of 

^ laws that we have ; for they would make us them down with tl^ir grasse, it causeth them 

I I beleeve, that if the husband take a irogg, and to swell in the bellie, as if they were dewe-* 

spit f him, as it were, upon a reed — *• with blowne.** Still, as the poet says, *^Noue are 

I other processes — conjugal infiilelity is hence-* all evil,** ex. gr. : ** And yet (they say) that if 

forward a thing no longer to be feared, the slime or moisture wherewith their bodies 

Dtlier marvels are also performed by frogs, be charged outwartlly, bee scraped ofl‘ with 

' if J^l]ny*s authorities are to be credited : the edge of some pen-knife, it cleareth the 

** Some froggs theie liee that lire onely among sight, if the eyes bee anointed therewith, 

bushes and hedges, which thereujion wee oail A^ for tho flesh itself, they lay it upou the 

, by the name of Ituboieei, and the Greeks term eyes to mitigate their paine. Furtbermore, 

them Phrynos— the biggest they are of all some there are who take tifleen froggs, prieke 

' others, with two knubs bearing out in their them with a rist, and draw tlie same through 

front, like horns, and full of poyson they ^6.1 them that they may hang thereto, which . 
i 'J hoy that write of these toads strive a-vie done, they put them into a new earthern pot, 

; who shall write most wonders of them ; for and the humour or moisture that passetU 
.s(^me say that if one of them be brought into from them in this manner, they temper with 
a jdacc of concourse, where ]ieoplo are in the juice or liquor which, in manner of a 

at numbers assembled, they shall all be gum, issueth out of the white vme brionic, 

husht, and not a word among them. They wiierewith they keep tho eyelids from having j 

rihrme also, tliat there is one little bone iu|auy haires growing upon them. . . • Meges, 
their light side, which, if it be thrown into a the chyrurgian, devised another depilatorio , 

,1 pan of seething water, the vessel will coole for to hinder the growing oi haires, made of 

presently, and boil no more, until it be taken froggs wldch hec killed in vinegi*e, and per- i 
forth agiiine. Now this bone (say tliey) is mitted them (how kind !) therein to piitrefio 
found by this means : if a man take one of and dissolve into moisture ; and lor this 

these venomous frogs or toads, and cast it purpose his manner was to take many fresh 

into a nest of anis^ for to be eaten and dg- Iroggs, even as they were engendered in any 
voured by them, and looke when they have rain that fell during the autumn.’* As 
I gnawed aw'ay the flesh to the verie bones, periapts, spells, and charms, frogs were never 
each bone one alter another is to be put into kept in the back-ground while a belief in 
a Ivcltle seething upon the lire, and it will be witchcraft obtained credence, and their occult 
soon kuowne which is the bone, by the elfect virtues were as highly lauded by the adepts 
atoic^.iid. Tlicre is another such like bone as their simply medicinal properties. Iho 
(b\ tlieir s«ayiiig) in the left side. Cast it witches’ cauldron wanted some of its most 
* into the water that hath done seething, it stimulating ingredients if the component 

I T^ill seem to boil and waulme againe pre- parts of frogs were absent from it, and Syr 

seutly. This bone (forsooth) is called Apo- Craniou,” as the frog was called, held a high 
^ cj'iioD. And why sol Because ywis'thire place in the esteem of those deluding and 
I is not a thing more powerful to appease and deluded dames. 

I icpicMsc the violence and furie of curst dogs It would not, perhaps, raise “a party” very 
than It. They report^ moreover, that it highly in the esteem of a regular sportsman 
} incireth unto love ; and yet, nathelesse, if a if tlie former were to state, that the rod and 
' cup of dnuke be spiced there wjitii, it will line and other Ashing apparatus with which 
I breed debate and quarrels among those that he sallied forth some fine morning in June 
I drinke thereof . . . Otliere there be who were providcKl solely for the purpose of 

I arc ot opinion that if it bee but worne about catching frogs ! And yet this species of 
j one, either hanging to the neeke or lusteued angling finds great favour in France. I 

I I unto any other part of tlie bodie, enfolded remember once to have witnessed the sport 

I wiiiiiu a little piece of new lainb’s-skin, it on a verv exteueive scale at a country house i 
I wiy cure a quartan ague or any other fever in the Chartrain. It was at the Ch&teau of 
I besides. Moreover, they bear us' in Jiand, Villebou, near Courville, a place that had 
I that the milt of these toads is a couuturpoisoii puce belonged to the Grand Sully, and had 
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gmt iiflM w oolupaay, im oia ctotoito »oinwiyoi?««wc^eawiwi»ww^Mwt«Jv,^^^^ 
alSordiB^ mME ethtnigii tor a host, and on my asking httn wfaat they wete he told me to 
aitli'al there'* (in sueh a chi«y old pat^be eat ! Bat how hedMsed tftiem 1 kpow not ; 
from Chartiw) I was snrprised, as I crossed I did net like his dsintisi ih weU as to stay 
‘ the dioaisthendge, to see a bevy of gay Jadies and dine with him.” ^ 

in pink and mae bonnets and parasols of tiie Depend upon it^ honest DaiOj^ier lost a 
same hue, seated on chairs upon the turf I great treat. 

wi^ fykioe rods in their hands, angling in j 


the moat That the sport was entertaining 
tl^'a could be no doubt, for shouts of 
lanAter broke forth at every moment, 
'gentlemen ran to-and-fi o in a state of wild 
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excitement, and now and then a veiy gentle bad pawned my things, and had begged a 
scream was heai d, as if some dangerous *small advance of wages at the place where 1 
animal had come into closer proximity with work, to make up what was still wanting to 
one of the tair anglers than was thought pay for Mary’s iunerai, I thought 1 might 
desirable* iiave had a little quiet time to prepaie myself 

What fish have you here ?” said 1 to the as 1 best could foi to-morrow. But this was 
driver of the patache, who was a stable-boy not to be. When 1 got home, the landlord 
at the chfiteau. met me m the passage He was in liquor, 

^‘Fish’” he replied, with a grm, ^ there and more brutal and pltdess in his way of 
are no fish here ! looking and speakmg than ever 1 sav/ him 

What, then, are these ladies and gentle- beipie. 
men angling for ? ” ^So you’re going to be fool enough to pay 

Frogs, sir.” La Cliasse aux grenouillea, for her funeral, are you I ” were his first 
mouhieu’'.*') word‘d to me. 

And this I found was the constant mom- I was too weary and heart-sick to answei— 
ing*s amufleroent of the guests at Villebou. I only tried to get by him ter my own dooi. 

It Was much of a i>ieco witli the sport which, “ If you can pay lor burying her,” he went 
in the afternoon, tiie gentlemen used to take on, putting himself in front of me, you can 
III the woods — shooting foxes < res^iectiiig pay her lawful debts. She owes me three 
which I once asked a gaiteied and gunned weeks* rent. Suppose you raise the money 
< hevalier what he did with lus game ^heu he for that next, and hand it over to me f I’m 
had bagged it. not jokmg, I can promise you. 1 mean to 

O ’ ” said he, carelessly, we keep the have my rent ; and it somebody don’t pay it, 
skill and the tail ” (fancy his saying tail, and I’ll luive her body seized and sent to the 
not brush *) “for muffs, and give the little vciorkhouse ! ” 

animal ” (la petite bOte) “ to the peasants to Between terror and disgust, 1 thought I 

eat. The> aro fond of foxes in these parts.” should have dropped to the floor at his ftet. 

The party at the cb&teau also ate their But I determmed not to let huii see how he 
game, whieh they caught quite secundum had horrified me, if I could possibly control 
artem. M, de Laeepdde says, “There are myself. So I mustered resolution enough to 

various ways of fishing lor frogS 4 they are answer that I did not believe the law gave 

sometimes caught m nets by the fight of him any such wicked power over the 
torches, which frighten them and dt*priye dead. , 

them of motion, or with a hook and line, the “ I’ll teach you what the law is ! ” he broke 
bait being^^orms or insects, or simply a bit in , “ you’ll raise money to bury her like a 
'of red doth. In Switzeiland,” he adds, bom lady, when she’s died in my debt, will 
“they rake them out of the water.” you J And you tliiuk I’ll let my liiflitB be 

But neither the Ficuch nor the Swiss are trampled upon like tliat, do you ? hoc it I 
the monopolists of frog-bshiug. Dam pier do I 1 give you till -to-night to think about 
relates that the practice prevails in the king- it. If I don’t have the three weeks she owes 
dom of Toiiquin. “ 1 was invited,” he says, before to-mori ow, dead or alive, she shall go 
“to one of these New Fear feasts, by one of to the workhouse !” 

the country, and accordingly went ashore, as Hiis tune 1 managed to push by him, and 
many other seamen did upon like luvititioos. get to my own looin, and lock tlie dour in his 
1 know not what entertainment they had, face. As soon as I was alone, I fell into a 
but mine was like to be but mean, au<l there- breathless, suffocating fit of ciyiug that 
fore 1 pi escntly left it. The staple dish was soemed to l>e shaking me to pieces. But 
rice, which I have said before is the common there was no good and no help in tears j f 
bpd; besides which, my friend, l.hat he did my best to calm myself, after a little 
i|jht better entertam lae and his other while, and tr^ed to think who 1 should run 


to'for jbelp and ^ ww 

tk6 fii^ irijpd # ^ 

was alit^ylfl'dirii iMbg M to' 

afternoon. Tha>eadlo was tKa Bolt petifm' 
nrho came into my head. He liad the Wok^ 
of being a dignified, nnaiMaaohabte 
kind of man wh^ lie came about the inquest j 
but he talked to me b little then, and said 1 
wus a good girl, and seemed, (really thought, 
to pity me. So to him I determined to ai)ply 
in my great danger and distress. 

Most fortunately I found him at home. 
When I told him of the landlord’s infamous 
throats, and of the misery I was in in conse- 
quence of them, he rose up w^fh a stamp of 
his foot, and sent for his gold-laced cocked-hat 
that he wears on Sundays, and his long cane 
with the ivory top to it. • 

*• ril give it him,” said the beadle. Come 
along with me, my dear. 1 think 1 told you 
jou were a goon girl at the inquest— if 1 
didn’t, 1 tell you so now. I’ll give it to him ! 
Come along with me.” 

And he went out, stri<ling on with his 
cocked-hat and his great cane, and 1 followed 
him. 

Landlord ! ” he cries the moment he gets 
into the passage, with a tiiump of his cane 
on the floor. “Landlord !” with a look all 
r(»uud him as if he was king of England calling 
to a beast, “ come out ! ’* 

The moment the landlord came out and 
saw who it was, liis eye fixed on the cocked- 
hat and he turned as pale as ashes. 

“TTowdare you frighten this poor girl?” 
said the beadle. “How dare you bully her 
at this sorrowful lime with threatening to do 
what you know you can’t do ( How dare 
you bo a cowardly, bullying, braggadocio of 
an iiumauly landlord ? Don’t talk to me— I 
won’t hear you ! 1*11 pull you up, sir I Tf 
you say another word to the young womai^ 
I’ll pull you up before the authorities of this 
metropolitan parish ! I’ve had my eye on 
you, and the authorities have had their eye 
on you, and the rector has bad his eye on 
you. We don’t like the look of your small 
shop lound the corner ; we don’t like the 
look of some of the customers who deal at it ; 
we don’t like disorderly characters ; and we 
don’t by any manner of means like you. Co 
away ! Leave the young woman alone ! Hohl 
your tongue, or I’ll pull you up ! If he says 
another woid, or interferes with you again, 
my dear, come and tell me ; and, as sure as 
he’s a bullying, uUmairly, braggiMiocio of a 
laudljyd, rU pull him up !” 

W ith those wonls, the beadle gave a loud 
cough to clear his throat, and another thump 
of his cane on the floor — ^and so went striding 
out again before I could open my ]i|)a to 
thank him. The landlord slunk back into 
his room without a word. I was left alone 
and unmolested at last, to strengthen jnyself 
for^he hard trial of my poor love’s funeral 
to-morrow. f 

March Lltli. It is all over. ^ week ago, 

__ . ^ 


heir J mI tested on my boeem. ft is Isid in 
the" dmr$hya!rd now— the ftrth lies 

tmn her grave^ X dewrest 

ftieiVS, Mster of my love, aim yprted in , 

tkiifefieip|dfo(rermr. w 

1 fdUowed her fimeiid alone thteei^h the 
etuel, bustling streets. Sally, 1 thoqgH 
mig^t have o^ed to go with me ; but 
never se much as came into my room. I 
not like to think badly of her for this, and I 
am glad 1 restrained myself— for. when we 
got into the ehnrdbiyard, among the two or 
three people who were standing by the open 
grave, I saw Sally, in her ragged grey shawl 
and her patched black bonnet. She did not 
seem to notice me till the last words of the 
service had been reaef, and the clergyman had 
gone away. Then she canse up and spoke to 
me. 

,“I couldn’t follow along with you,” she 
said, looking at her ragged shawl ; “ for I 
hav’nt a decent suit ot clothes to walk in. 

I wish I could get vent in crying for h<tr, 
like you ; but I can’t ; all the crying’s been 
drudged and starved out of me, long ago. 
Don’t you think about lighting your fire 
when you get home. I’ll do tlmt, and get 
you a drop of tea to comfort yon.” 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind 
word or two more, when, seeing the Beadle 
coming towards me, she drew back, as if 
bhe was afraid of him, and loft the church- 
yard, 

“ Here’s my subscription towards the 
funeral,” said the Beadle, giving mo back his 
shilling fee. “ Don’t say anything about it, 
for it mightn’t be approved of in a business 
point of view, if it came to some people’s 
ears. Ha^ the landlord said anything moi-e 
to you 1 No, I thought not. He’s too polite 
a man to give me the trouble of pulling him 
up. Don’t stop crying here, my dear. Tako 
the advice of a man familiar with funerals, 
and go home.” 

1 tried to take his advice ; but it seemed like 
deserting Mary to go away when all the rest 
forsook her. I waited about till the earth was 
thrown in, and the* man had left the place — 
then 1 returned to the grave. Oh, how bare 
and cruel it wag, without so much as a bit of 
green turf to sof^n it! Oh, how much 
harder it seemed to live than to die, when I 
stood alone, looking at the heavy piled-up 
lumps of clay, and thinking of what was 
hidden beneath them ! 

I was driven home by my own despairing 
thoughts. The sight of iSally lighting the 
fire lu luy room eased my lieart a little. 
When she was gone, 1 took up Kobert’s letter 
again to keep my mind employed on the only 
subject in the world that has any inteiest for 
it now. This fresh reading iuci eased the 
doubts I had already felt relative to his 
having remidned in America after writing to 
me. My grief and forlomness have made a 
strange alteration in my formei feelings about 
his coming back. I seem to have lost all my 
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prddenoe ai^d self-den^,. and to so little 

abotit his poverty, and so much about him- 
; that tlie prospe^^ his retom is xeallj 
the only comforting, Jjhought I haw 
support n^e. ,1 know tbia is weak in me; and 
that his coming- back poor can lead no 
’ good result ;ibr either of ns. .Bathe is the 
; only living being left me to love, and-r-I. 
. can’t expli^ it— but I want to put my wms^ 
round his neck and tell him about Mary. 

March 14th. I locked up the end of the 
' crayat in my writing-desk. No change in 
the dreadful auspicious that the bare sight of 
it rouses in me. 1 tremble if 1 so much as 
touch it. 

, March 15th, 16th, 17th. Work, work, 
work. If 1 don’t knock up, 1 shall able to 
pay back the advance in another week ; and 
^ tbeiij with a little more pinobing in my daily, 
expenses, 1 may succeed m saving a shilling 
or two to get some turf to put over Mary’s 
grave — and perhaps even a few dowers be- 
sides, to grow round it. 

March 18th. Thinking of Bobert all day 
long. Does this mean that he is really 
coming back ? If it does, reckoning the 
distance be is at from New York, and the 
time ship take to get to England, 1 might 
see him by the end of April or the beginning 
of May. 

March 19th. I don’t remember my mind 
running once on the end of the cravat yester- 
day, and 1 am certain I never looked at it. 
Yet I had the strangest dream concerning it 
at night. I thought it was lengthened into a 
long clue, like the silken thread that led to 
Bo».amond’s Bower. I thought I took hold 
of it, and followed it* a little way, and then 
got frightened and tried to go back, but 
found that 1 was obliged, in spite of myself^ 
to go on. It led me through a place like the 
Valley of the Sliadow of Death, in an old 
print I remember in my mother’s copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. I seemed to be months 
anti months following it, without any respite, 
till at last it brought me, on a sudden, face 
to face with an angel whose eyes were like 
Mary’s. He said to me; “Go on, still ; the 
truth is at the end, waiting for you to find it.” 

I burst out crying, for the angel had Mary’s 
voice as well as Mary’s eyes, and woke with 
my heart throbbing and niy cheeks all wet 
^ What is tlft meaning of this ? Is it always 
superstitious, I wonder, to believe that 
dreams may come true ? 

« * * • « 

April 30lh, I have found it ! , God knows 
to what results it may lead ; but it is as 
ceHairi as that I am sitting here before my 
journal, that I have lound the cravat from 
which the end in Maiy’s hand was tom ! I 
discovered it last, night ; but the flutter 1 
was in, and the nervousness and uncertainty 
I felt, prevented me from noting down this 
nnost extraordinary and most unexpected 
at the time when it happened. Let me 


try.^'if I; esa |Hreserva'iho memory of it “in 
wf itoiilg Bdurwi ■' 

I toaa; home rather Itito f]^o& where 

I work, when I suddenly remembered that I 
had forgotten to buy myself, any candles the 
mning. before, and that I should be left in 
the dark if I did not manage to rectify this 
.mmtake in some way. The shop close to 
me, at which jk usually deal, would be shut 
u^ I knew, bmre I could get to it ; so I 
determined to go into the first place I passed 
where candles were sold. This turned out to 
be a small shop with two counters, which did 
business on one side in the general grocery 
way, and on Die other in the rag and bottle 
and old iron line. There were several 
customers on the grocery side when 1 went 
in, sp I waited on the empty rag side till I 
could be served. Glancing about me here at 
the woi^thless^looking things by which I was 
'surrounded, my eye was caught by a bundle 
of rags lying on the counter, as if they had 
just been brought in and left there. From 
mere idle curiosity, I looked close at the 
rags, and saw among them something like an 
old cravat. I took it up directly, and lield it 
under a gas-light. The pattern wiis blurred 
lilac lines, running across and across the 
dingy black ground in a trellis-work form. 
I looked at the ends : one of them was torn 
off. 

How I managed to hide the breathless 
surprise into which this discovery threw me, 
I cannot say ; but I certainly contrived to 
steady my voice somehow, and to ask for my 
candles calmly, when the man and woman 
serving in the shop, having disposed of their 
other customers, inquired of me what I 
wanted. As the man took down the caudles, 
my brain was all in a whirl with trying to 
think how I could get possession of the old 
§ravat without exciting any suspicion. Chance, 
and a little quickness on iiiy part in taking 
advantage of it, put the object witbin my 
reach in a moment. Tlie man, having counted 
out the candles, asked the woman for some 
paper to wrap them in. She produced a piece 
much too small and flimsy for the purpose, 
and declared, when he called for something 
better, that the day's supply of stout paper 
was all exhausted. He flew into a rage with 
her for managing so badly. Just as they 
were beginning to quarrel violently, I ste]»f)od 
back to the rag-counter, took the old cra\'a.t 
carelessly out of the bundle, and said, in 
as light a tone as I coul<l«possibly assume — 

“ Come, come ! don’t let my caudles Jpe the 
cause of hard words between you Tie this 
ragged old thing round them with a bit of 
string, and' I shall carry them home quite 
comfortably.” 

The mail seemed disposed to insist on the 
stout paper beiii" produced ; but the woman, 
as if she was glad of an opportunity of spiting 
him, hatched the candies away, find tied 
them up in a moment in the tom old cravat. 

I was afraid he would have struck her before 
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iny face, lio seemed in such a fury ; btjt, for- 
tunately, another customer came i%vi;<ind 
obliged hlrh to put his Lauds to peac^^td^ 
and proper uses. • 

** Quite a bundle of all-sorts on the opp«>^n 
site counter there/' I said to the woman, as l 
paid her ior the candles. , , . . 

“Yes, and ay hoarded up for sale by a 
poor creature with a lazy bryite of a husband, 
who Jets his wife do||pUi the work whila^he 
spends all, the money/* answered the womatv 
with a malicious look at the man^by her' 
side. 

“lie can’t surely have much money to 
spend, if his wife has no better work to do 
than picking up rags/’ said 
' “ It isn’t her fault if she hasn’t got no 
better,” says the woman, rather ai^^ily. 
“ She’s ready to turn her hand to anythingji 
Charing, washing, laying-out, keeping einf»ty 
houses — nothing comes amiss to her. She *8 
my half-sister ; and I think 1 ought to 
know'.” 

“ Did you say she went out charing ? ” I 
asked, making believe as if I knew' of some- 
body who might employ her. 

** Yes, of course I did/* answered the 
woman ; “ and if you can put a job into her 
hands, you’ll be doing a good turn to a poor 
hard-working creature as wants it. She lives 
down the Mews here to the right — name of 
Horlick, and as honest a woman as ever 
stood in shoe-leather.. Now then, ma’am, what 
for you t ” 

Another customer came in just then, and 
occupied her attention. I left the shop, 
passed the turning that led down to the 
Mews, looked up at the name of the street, 
so as to know how to find it again, and then 
ran home as fast as 1 could. Perhaps it was 
the rememhrauce of m3' strange dream 
striking me on a sudden, or perhaps it w^s 
tile shock of the discovery I had just made, 
hut 1 began to feel frightened without know- 
ing why, and anxious to be under shelter in 
my own room. 

If Robert should come back ! O, what a 
relief and liolp it would be now if Robert 
should come back ! 

May lal. On getting in-doors last night, 
the hist tiling I did, after striking a light, 
Wf'is to take the ragged cravat off the ciiudLes 
and smootli it out on the table. I then to ik 
the end that had been in poor Mary’s hand 
out of my writing-desk, and smoothed that 
out too. It matched tlie tom side of the 
cravat exactl^y. I put them together, and 
satisfied myself that there WAS upt a doubt 
of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night. 
A kind of fever got possession of me— a 
vehement y earning to go on from this first 
discovery and dnji out more, no matter what 
the risk might be. The cravat now really 
became, to my mind, th^ clue that I thought 
I saw in my dream — the clue that 1 was re- 
solved to follow. 1 determined to go to 


Mrs. Horlick this evening on my return from' 
work* *■ 

^ I fodnd the Mews easily. A crook-backed 
dwarf d* a man was lounging at the corner 
-of it smoking his pipe. Not liking his lo^)ks, 
T did not enquire of him where Mra. Horlick 
lived, but went down the Mews till I met 
wil^ a woman, and asked her. She dii^ed 
me to the right number. 1 knocked at the 
door,vAnd Mra Horlick herself— a lean, ill- 
iempered, miserable-looking woman — an- 
swer it. I told her at once that I had 
I come to ask what her terms were for charing. 

I She stared at me for a moment, then an- 
swered my question civilly enough. 

“ You look surprised at a stranger like me 
finding you out/^ I said. “I first came to 
hear of yon last night fpym & relation of 
yours, in rather an c 3 d way.” And I told 
her all that had happened in the chandler's 
shop, bringing in the bundle of rags, and the 
circumstance of my carrying home the can- 
dles in the old torn cravat, as often as pdS- 
sible. 

“ It’s the first time I’ve heard of anything 
belonging to him turning out any use,” said 
Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. 

“What, the spoilt old neck-handkerehief 
belonged to your husband, did it ? ” said I at 
a venture. 

“ Yes ; I pitched his rotten rag of a neck- 
'andkercher into the bundle along with the 
rest ; and I wish I could have pitched him 
in after it,” said Mrs. Horlick. “ I’d sell him 
cheap at any rag-shop. TJiere he stands, 
smoking his pipe at the end of the Mews, 
out of work for weeks past, the idlest hump- 
backed pig in all London ! ” 

She pointed to the man whom I had passed 
on entering the Mews. M3' cheeks begaii to 
burn and my knees to tremble ; for I knew 
that in tracing tlie cravat to its owner I was 
advancing a step towards a fresh discovery. 
I wished Mrs. Horlick good evening, and 
said I would write and mention the day on 
which I wanted her. 

What I had just been told put thought into 
my mind that I was afraid to follow out. I 
have heard people talk of being light-headed, 
and 1 felt as 1 have heard them say they 
felt, when I retraced my steps up the Mews. 
My head got giddy, and my eyes seemed able 
to see nothing but the figure of the little 
crook-back man still smol iiig his pipe iu 
his former place. I could see nothing but 
that ; I could think of nothing but the mark 
of the blow on my poor lost Mary’s tem- 
ple. I know that 1 must have been light- 
Iieaded, for as 1 came close to the crank- 
backed man, I stopped without meaning it. 
The minute before, there had been no idea iu 
me of sneaking to liim. I did not knowhow 
to speak, 01* in what- way it wofld be safest 
to begin. And yet, the moment I came face 
to face with him something out of myself 
seemed to stop me, and to make me speak, 
without considering before-hand, witliout 



thinking of consequences, without kno^ng, 
I thaj almost Say, what words 1 was utter- 
ing till the instwt when they rose to my 
ilips. • ' 

" When your bid hebk-tie was tom, did ydO 
know that ohe snd of it went to the rag-cntop 
and the other fell into my hands ? ” I sam 
thei^ bold words to him suddenly, and, as it 
seemed, without my own will taking any puii 
in them. 

He started, stared, changed colour. Hej 
was too much amazed by my sudden speak* 
ing to find an answer for me. When he did I 
open his lips it was to say rather to himself j 
than me : 

‘‘ Y ou’re not the girl.” 1 

** No,’* 1 said, with a strange choaking at I 
my he^. “ I’m her friend,” 

'by this time he had recovered his surprise/ 
and he seemed to be aware that he had let 
out moi'e than he ought. I 

"You may be anybody’s friend you like,” | 
he said brutally, ^‘so long as you don’t come 
jabbering nonsense here. I don’t know 
you, I don’t understand your jokes.” He 
turned quickly away from me when he 
had said the last words. He had never 
once looked fairly at me since 1 first spoke ; 
to him. 

Was it his hand that had struck tbe| 
blow 1 

I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I 
took it out and followed him. If it h^ been | 
a five-pound note, I should hare done the 
same in the state 1 was in then. 

“ Would a pot of beer help you to under- 
stand me ? ” I said, and offered him the six- 
pence. 

A pot ain’t no great things,” he answered, 
taking the sixpence doubtfully. 

It may lead to something better,” I 
said. 

His eyes began to twinkle, and he came 
close to me. Oh, how my legs trembled !— 
how my bead swam ! 

“This is all in a friendly way, is it 1 ” he 
askeil in a whisper. 

I nodded my head. At that moment, 1 
could not have spoken for worlds, 

“ Friendly, of course,” he went on to him- 
self, “ or there would have been a policeman 
in it. Sh^lold you, I suppose, that I wasn’t 
the man ? ^ ‘ 

I nodded m/ head again. It was 'all I 
could do to keep myself standing upright. 

“ I suppose it's a case of threatening to 
have hinj up, and making him settle it 
quietly for a pound or two ? How much for 
me if you lay hold of him 1 ” 

“Hslf.” I began to be afraid that he 
would suspect sometliiug if I was still silent. 
The wretcli’s eyes twinkled again, and he 
came yet closer. 

l€i’ove nim to the Eed Lion, corner of 
Dom Street and Kudgely Street. The house 

shut up, but he was let in at the d ug- 
slid-]^ttle-door, like a man who was kuow^n 


tO: the landed. That’s as much as I can 
tett^you, and I’m certain I’m right. He was 
the.Iast fare I took up at night.^ The next 
inonuM miwter gave me the sack, / .Said I 
cribbm his eorn and his fares. I “ wish I 
had!”. , 

I gathered from this t^t the crook-backed 
man had been a cab-driver., 

“Why don’t. you speak,” he asked snspi- 
cdously. “Has she hiBn tdling you a pack 
of lies about me ? W^at did she say, when 
she cme home ? ” ^ 

“ What ought she to have said ? ” 

“She ought to have said my fare was 
drunk, and s^e came in the way as he was 
going to get into the cab. That’s what she 
ought to have said to begin with.” 

“Put, after?” 

“ Well, after, my fare by way of larking 
wjth her, puts out his 1^ for to trip her up, 
and she stumbles and catches at me for to 
save herself, and tears off one of the limp 
ends of my rotten old tie. ‘What do you 
mean by that, you brute,’ says she, turning 
round as soon as she was steady on her legs, 
again, to my fare. Says my fare to her, ‘ I 
means, to teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head. And he ups with his fist, and— - 
What’s come to you, now ? Wliat are you 
looking at me like that, for ? How do you 
think a mau of my size was to take her part, 
against a man big enough to have eaten me up ? 
I^ok as much as you Hke, in my place you 
would have done what I done—drew off when 
he shook his fist at you, and swore he’d be 
the death of you if you didn’t start your 
horae in no time.” 

I saw he was working himself into a rage ; 
but I could not, if my life had depended ou it, 
have stood near him, or looked at him any 
longer. I just managed to stammer out that 
I had been walking a long way, and that, not 
being used to much exercise, 1 felt faint and 
giddy with fatigue. He only changed from 
angry to sulky, when 1 made that excuse. I 
got a little further away from him, and then 
added, that if he would be at the Mews 
entrance the next evening, I sliould have 
something more to say and something more 
to give him. He grumbled a few suspicious 
words in answer, about doubting whether he 
should trust me to come back. Fortunately, 
at that moment, a policeman passed ou the 
opposite side of the way, he slunk down the 
Mews immediately, and I was free to make 
my escape. 

How I got home I can’t say, except that I 
think 1 mm the greater part of the way. 
Sally opened the door, and asked if anything 
was the matter the moment she saw my face. 
I answered, “ Nothing 1 nothing ! ” She 
stopped me as I was going into my room, 
and said, 

“Smooth your hair a bit, and put your 
collar straight. There’s a gentleman in there 
waiting for you.” 

My heart ^gave one great bound — I knew 
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twLo it was in instant, and rushed iirbQ 
room like a mad woman. ' 

‘‘Oh,BoWtt Robert!” '^ 5 ; 1 

All my heart went out to him in thoie 
little words. - ^ , v 

'*Good God, kas anythinjs hap- 

pened? Areyou'ill?” 

‘'Mary! m^ri^pdor, lost^ murdered 

deatMaiy!” , ' . 

That was all I 'could say befbre I fell on 
his breast. > 

May 2nd. Misfortunes and disappoifti- 
ments have saddened him a little ; but 
towards me he is unaltered. He is as good, as 
liind, as gently and truly affeotionate as ever. 
I believe no other man in the world could 
have listened to the story of Mary's death 
with such tenderness and pity as he. Instead 
of catting me short anywhere, he drew me 
on to tell more than I bad intended ; and his 
hrst generous words, when 1 had done, were 
to assure me that he would see himself to the 
^ass being laid and the flowers planted on 
Mary’s grave. I could have almost gone on 
my knees and worshipped him when he made 
me that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest 
of men cannot always be unfortunate ! My 
cheeks burn when I think that he has come 
back wilh only a few pounds in his pocket, 
after all his hard and honest struggles to do 
Well in America. They must be bad people 
there when such a man as Robert cannot get 
on among them. He now talks calmly and 
resignedly of trying for ady one of the lowest 
eni])loymeuts by which a man can earn his 
bread honestly in this great city — ^he, who 
knows French, who can write so beautifuliy ! 
Oh, if the people who have places to give 
away only knew Robert as well as 1 do, what 
a salary he would have, what a post he would 
be chosen to occupy ! • 

1 am writing these lines alone, while he 
has gone to the Mews to treat with the das- 
tardly, heartless wretch with whom 1 spoke 
yesterday. Ho says the creature — I won’t 
call him a man — must be humoured and kept 
deceived about poor Mary’s end, in order 
that we may discover and bring to justice the 
monster whose drunken blow was the death 
of her. I shall know no ease of mind ti]jl her 
murderer is secured, and till 1 am certain 
that he will be made to suffer for his crimes. 
I wanted to go with Robert to the Mews ; 
but he said it was best that he should carry 
out the rest of the investigation alone ; for 
my strength and resolution haA been too 
hardly taxed already. He said words 

in praise of me for what I have been able to 
.do up to this time, which I am almost ashamed 
to write down with my own pen. Besides, 
there is no need— praise from his lips is one 
of the things that I can tftist my memory to 
preserve to the latest day of ruy life. 

May 3rd. Robert very long last night 
before he came back to tell me what he had 
He easily recognised th^ hunchback 




at t^e comer of the mews by my description 
of him ; but he found it a hard matter, even 
with the help of money, to oVerooiae the 
cowardl/ wretch’s distrust of himaa a 
fliiphauger and a mi^. However, when, this 
had been accompl^ished, the main difficulty 
was conquered. The hunchback, excit^. by 
the promise of more moasy, went at onci to 
the Red Lion to enquire about the person 
whom he had driven there in His cab. Robert 
followed him, and waited at the comer of the 
street. The tidings l:»^ought by the cabman 
were of thee most^unexpected kind. The 
murderer— I can wite of him by no other 
name — had fallen ill on the very night when 
he was driven to the Red lion, had taken to 
his bed there and then, and was still conflned 
to it at that very moment. SRs disease was 
of a kind that is brought on by excessive 
drinking, and that affects the mind as well 
as the body. The people at the public-house 
called it the Horrors. Hearing these things 
Robert determined to see if he could not flna 
out something more for himself, by going and 
enquiring at the public-house, in the character 
of one of the friends of the sick man in bed 
up-stairs. He made two important disco- 
veries. First, he found out the name and 
address of the doctor in attendance. Secondly, 
he entrapped the barman into mentioning the 
murderous wretch by liis name. This last 
discovery adds an unspeakably fearful Interest 
to the dreadful catastrophe of Mary’s death. 
Noah Truscott, as she told me herself in the 
last conversation I ever had with her, was 
the name of the man whose drunken example 
ruined her father, and Noah Truscott is also 
the name of tlie man whose drunken fury 
killed her. There is something that makes 
one shudder, something fatal and supernatural 
in this awful fact. Robert agrees with me 
that the hand of Providence must have 
guided my steps to that shop from which all 
the discoveries since made took theii' rise. 
He says he believes we are the instruments 
of effecting a righteous retribution ; and, if 
he spends ids last fai'thing. lie will have the 
investigation brought to its full end in a coui't 
of justice. 

May 4th. Robert went to-day to consult 
a lawyer whom he knew in former times. 
The lawj'er much interested, thougli not so 
seriously impressed as he ought to have been, 
by the story of death and of the 

events that have followed it. He gave 
Robert a confidential letter to t^ke to the 
doctor in attendance on the double-dyed 
villain at the Red Lion. Robert left the 
letter, and called again and saw the doctor, 
who said his patient was getting bettor, and 
would most likely be up again in ten days or 
a fortnight. This statement Robert commu- 
nicated to the lawyer, and the lawyer has 
undertaken to have the public-house j^ropcrly 
watched, and the hunchback (who is the most 
important witness) sharply looked after for 
the next fortnight, or longer if necessaiy. 




.1. 



iTere, then, tlie progresa of this^ dreaidful 
busine^ stops for awhile* 

MajL 6th. Eobert lijw, gqt a little tem-' 
t porar^employment ih' c^yui^ for His fliend 
* the lawyer. I am wqrkij^^ ^rder than ever 
at my needle to make up for tbe time that 
lias been lost lately. 

May 0th. To-day was Sunday, and Eqbert 
proposed that yte should go and look at 
Mary's graved fie, who forgets nothing 
where a kindness is to he done, has found 
time to perform the pjfomise he made to me 
oh the night when we fi,rst mel^ Tlie gi-ave 
is already, by. his order^coyered with turf, 
and planted round with shrubs. Some 
Hewers, and a low headstone, are to be 
added to make the place look worthier of niy 
poor lost darling wlio is betieath it. Oh, 1 
hope I shall live long after I am mairied to 
Booert ! I want so much time to show him 

all my gratitude ! 

^ * # * « 

May 20th. A hard trial to mj' courage 
to-day. I have given evidence at the police- 
olhce, and have seen the monster who mur- 
dered lier. 

1 could only look at him once. I could 
just see that he was a giant in size, and that j 
he kept his dull, lowering, bestial face turned 
towards the witness-box, and his bloodshot, 
•vacant eyes staring on me. For an instant. 
1 tried to confront that look ; for an instant 
I kept my attention fixed on him— on his 
blotcned face, on the short giizzled hair 
above it— on his knotty, murderous right 
hand hanging loose over the bar in front of 
him, like the paw' of a wild beast over the 
edge of his den. Then the horror of him — 
the double horror of confronting him, in the 
fast place, and afterwards of seeing that ho 
w.as an old man — overcame me; and 1 
turned away faint, sick, and shuddering. 1 
never faced him again ; and at the end of my 
evidence, Kobert considerately took me out. 

When we met once more at the end of the 
ex:unination, Bobert told me that the pri- 
soner never spoke, and . never changed his 
position. He was either fortified by the 
cruel composure of the savage, or his faculties 
had not yet thoroughly recovered from the 
disease that liad so lately shaken them. The 
magistrate, deemed to doubt if he was in his 
right minu ; but the evidence of the medical 
man relieved hie uncertainty, tmd tlie pri- 
soner was committed for tidal ou a charge of 
manslaughter. 

Why ndt on a charge of murder ? Bobert 
explained the law to me when I asked that 
question. T accepted the explanation, but it 
did not satisfy me. Mary Ma Hinson was 
killed by a blow from the hand of Noah 
Trubcott. That is murder in the sight of 
God. Why not murder in the sight of the 
law also 1 

« * • * * 

June 18th. To-morrow is the day ap- 
pb&ted fur the trial at the Old Bailey, ! 


3i^^et,Bunscij|;»^hi8 evening I went to Ipok at 
M^^gravb.' The,tujcf has gi^.p so green 
$a,w^ it last ; .and the SowegrB are 
aidSqt^ijUgnpso AbWwasperched 

drees}^ hU.featkers, on thedoyir white head* 
Btbue ihat beat^ the iaacriptmn of her name 
and age. I did,^not go .new* enough to dis- 
turb the little creature, vfie JkKiked innocent 
pretty ^ the grave, as MaryJierself waa 
in her life-time. When he^ l|ew i^way, I. went 
and sat for a little bjr^the headstone, and 
read the mournful lines on it Oh, my love, 
my Joye! what harm or wrong, had you ever 
done in this world, that you should die at 
eighteen by a blow from a drunkard’s hand ? 

June 19th. The ti'iaL . My experience of 
what happened at it is limited, like my 
experience of the examination at the police- 
ohice, to tlie time occupied in giving my own 
evkl once. They made me say much inc>re 
than 1 said before the magistrate. Between 
examination and cross-examination, 1 Inul to 
go into almost all the particulai's about poor 
Mary and her funeral that I have written in 
this journal ; the jury listening to every 
wold 1 spoke with the most anxious atten- 
tion. At the end, the judge said a few 
words to me approving of my conduct, and 
then there was a cla]>ping of hands among 
the people in court. 1 was so agitated ana 
excited that 1 trembled all over when they 
let me go out into file air again. 1 looked at 
tlie prisoner both when I entered the witness- 
liox and when I left it. The lowering 
brutality of his facd was unchanged, but liis 
faculties seemed to be more alive and ob- 
servant than they were at the police-olfice* 
A frightful blue change passed over his face,, 
and he drew his breath so heavily that the 
gasps were distictly audible, while I men- 
tioned Mary by name, and described the 
mai'k of the blow on her temple. When 
they asked me if 1 knew anytning of the 
prisoner, and I answered that I only knew 
what Mary herself had told me about his 
having bt^eu hei* father’s ruin, Ite gave a kind 
of groan, and struck both his hands heavily 
on the dock. Aud when I ymssed beneath 
him on my way out of the court, be leaned 
over suddenly, whether to si^eak to me or to 
strike me I can’t say, ilor he was imme- 
diately made to stand upright again by the 
turnkeys on either side of him. While the 
evidence proceeded (as Kobert described it to 
me), the signs that he was Buffering under 
superstitious teiTor 'became mure and mure 
apparent jjntil, at last, just as the lawyer 
appoiutecup defend him was rising to speak, 
he suddenly cried out, in a voice that startled 
every one, up to the very judge on the 
bench, “ Stop ! ** There was a jiause, and all 
eyes looked at him. 1'he perspiration was 
pouring over his fface like water, and he 
made strange, ui^outh signs with his hands 
to the judge opposite. “ Stop all this ! ’Vhe 
cried again ; “l?ve been the ruin of the 
father and Jhe death of the child. Han 




’ CUarieii DlckcnB.] . Akife^ODWAY. [juij^c, itoG.: '37*': I ' 

IU& before I do lOore biE^in !/ ib^ of bis eyee wLicb i^iowed ! 

God's sake, o^t,~of tbe way K’ Ab iS! he w^-s sufF^rjng in spirit.^' AvSiiddeu ' 

the shock produced >by tliU ektradi‘dbtf overcatne jne, aud I was i;^b%ed 
interruption had subsided, he was " ! / ' ’ 

and there follol|jred a long disciussidn ^bodt' knew Mar^ , MalUhspn, sir f’M 

whether he was of sound mind qt not. T!ie as quietly as 1 could, 

point was left to , tb^' jury to decide by their “"I ain hw brothel*.” 
veidict. They fo^hd him guilty of the t clhspfed my Jbahds and, hid my face ih 
chai-ge of manslaughter,’ without tne excuse 'despair. O ! the bitterness of heart with 
of insanity. He’ Was brought up again, and which I heanl him say those, simple words ! 
condemned to transp(u*tation for life. All he “ You were very kind to her,” sr Jd the 
ilid on hearing the sentence was to reiterate calm, tearless man. '‘In her name aud for 
his desperate words, “Hang me before I her sake, I tliank you,** ' , 
do more liann I Hang me, for God's sake, “ O J sir.” I said, “ why did you never 
out of the way 1 ” • write to her whep you , were in foreign 

June 20th. I 'made yesterday’s entry' in parts V* • 

sadness of heart, and 1 have not been better “I wrote often,” he answered, “ but each | 
ill my spirits to-day. It is something* to qf my letters contained a 'remittance of 
have brought the murderer to the punish- money. Did Maiy tell you she had a step- 
ment that he deservca But the knowledge mother 1 If she did, you may guess why 
that this most righteous act of retribution is none of my letters were allowed to reach 
accoiuplislied, brings no consolation with it. hei*. I now know that this woman robbed 
The law does indeed punish I^qah Truscott my sister. Has she lied in telling me that 
for his crime; but can it raise up Mary she was never informed of Mary’s place of 
Mallinson from her last resting-place in the abode ? ” 

churchyai'd ? I remembered that Mary had never com- 

Whiie writing of the law, I ou^ht to municated with her step-mother after the 
record that the heartless wretch who allowed separation, and could therefore assure him 
Mary to be struck down in his presence with- that the woman had spoken the truth. I 

out making any attempt to defend her, is not He paused for a moment, after that, and i ! 

likely to escape with perfect impunity. The sighed. Then he took out a pocket-book ;! 
policeman who looked after him to insure his and said : 

attendance at the trial, discovered that he “I have already arranged for the pay- '>\ 

hatl committed past oifences, for which the ment of any legal expenses that may have |1 

law can make him answer. A summons whs been incurred by the trial ; but I have still 
executed upon him, and hO was taken before to reimburse you for the funeral cliarges || 

the magistrate the moment he left the court which you so generously defrayed. Excuse i 

! after giving his evidence. my speaking bluntly on this subject, 1 am 

accustomed to look on all matters where 

1 had just written these few lines, aud money is concerned purely as matters of I 
was closing my journal, when there can# a business.” * j 

knock at the door. I answered it, thinking • I saw that he was taking several bank- | 

, Kobert had called in his way home to say notes out of the pocket-bOok, aud stopped ] 

j good-night, and found myself face to face him. | 

j with a strange gentleman, who immediately “ I will gnitefully receive back the little | 

i asked for Anno ilodway. On hearing that I money I actually paid, sir, because I am not 

I was the person inquired for, he requested well off, and it would be an ungracious act of i 

live minutes’ conversation with me. I showed pride in me to refuse it from j^ou,” I said. ' 

him into the little empty room at the back “But I see you handling bauk-uotoh, any 
j of the liouse, and waited, rather surprised one of which is far beyond the amount you jj 

and fluttered, to hear what he had to say. , have to repay me. Pray put them back, sir. , i 

I . He was a dark man, with a serious maunder, What I did for your poor lost sister, 1 did 1 

1 ami a short stern way of speaking. 1 was from my love aud fouduess for iior. You i 

cei'lain that he was a stranger, and yet there have thanked me for that; and your thanks ! 

seemed soLuething in his face not unfamiliar are all 1 can receive.” 

to me. He began by talking a newspaper He had hitherto concealed his feelings, but i 
from his pocket, aud asking me if 1 was the I saw them now begin to get the bettor of' i 

person who had given evidence at Ale trial him. His eyes softened, aud he took my il 

of JSToah Truscott on a charge of man- hand and squeezed it hard. .1 

slaughter. I answered immediately that 1 “J beg your pardon,” he said. “I beg jj 
Wits. . , your pardon, with all my heart.” i 

“I have been for nearly two years in Lon- There was silence between us, for 1 was 
don seeking Mary *Maliinson, and always crying; and I believe, at heart, he was j: 

seeking her in vain.” he wd. “The first and crying too. At last, he dropped my hand, , 

only news I have had of Her I found in the aud seemed to change back, by an etforti to | 

newspaper report of the trial yesterday,” ♦ his former calmness. ii 

still s^ke c^mly, but there was some- i “ Is there no one belonging to you to whom ij 

. « 


{7a)r % ISafi.] 


HOiraEEOia> WOBBS. 


ICMiAMMby 


1 . can 'be of eervio^ 1 lie 'nakeci ' “ Z lite i 
among the witne8s«|| .j(ni the^t^ the ‘ieaiDO ( 
of a yoong to have assiete^ ^ 

you; in, the ech^ktidei^i^rMc^ led to the < 
soner’e c<mv»elaiphi' le%e a r^ation 3 * ] 

“ No,* a}»>?at^at least, /not now — Imt I ] 

^ Whatr’ . , « 

"X hPfiiti thAt he may, one day, be the 
nearest ani deimat relation to me that a 
women can have.’* I said those words boldly, 
b^Qse I waa afraid of his otherwise taking 
e^e wrong view of the connection between 
Bobert and me. 

**006 day ? ” he repeated. ^ “ One day may 
be a long time hence.” 

“We are neither of us well off, sir,” I 
said. “One day, means Ihe day when we 
are a little richer than we are now.” 

“ Ib the young man educated 3 Cau he pro- 
duce testimonials to his character 3 Oblige 
me by writing bis name and address down on 
the back of that card.” 

When 1 had obeyed, in a handwriting 
which 1 am afraid did me no credit, he took 
out another card, and gave it to me. 

“ I shall leave England to-morrow,” he 
said. “ Tiiere is nothmg now to keep me in 
my own country. If you are ever in any 
difficulty or distress (which, I pray God, you 
may never be), apply to my London agent, 

V hose address you have there,” He 8top{>6d, 
and losked at me attentively — ^then toot my 
hand again. “ Where is she buried 3 ” he 
said suddculy, in a quick whisper, turning 
his head away. 

1 told him, and added tliat wo had made 
the grave as beautiful as we could with grass 
and liuwers, 

1 saw his lips whiten and tremble. 

• “ God bless and reward you I ” he said, 

and drew me towards him quickly and 
kissed my forehead. I was quite over- 
come, and sank down and hid my face on 
the table. When 1 looked up again he was 
gone. 

^ * • « * * 

June 2oth, 1841. I write these lines on 
my wedding morning, when little more than 
a year has passed since liobert returned to 
England. 

His Bslary was increased yesterday to one 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. If I only 
knew' where Mr. Mallinson was, ,I would 
write and tell him of our present happiness. 
But for the situation whiuh his kindness pro: 
cured for Bobert, we might still have ^eu 
waiting vainly for the day that has now 
come. 

J am to work at home for the future, and 
Sally is to help us in our new abode. If 
Mary could liave lived to see this day I I am 
not ungrateful for my .blessings ; but, oh, 
hdw I miss that sweet face, on this morning 
of all others ! 

I got up to-day early enough to go alone 
to the grave, and to gather the nosegay that 


now me flowers that 

in my bosom 

whan. oomea^ to me io the 

dbareh, Mary would' haVe been my brides- 
maid if rile ^bad lived ; and I can’t forget 
Mary, even on my WeddingHitay. 

— ■■■ i „„ .. 

THE SHADOW dV THE HAND. 

' ' ' v*' 

" HoW' varied are life’s fle^ery paths, 

I With varied pleatares atrown ; 

But there, wh^re duty peints the' track, > 

Is happiness alone/’ . 

Thne mesmg, ai in faney, for ' 

My footsteps seem'd to stray — 

Methought some strange mysterious power 
ImpeU'd'them on their way. 

It was a shady path I trod, 

Yet beautiful to see ; 

“ Fmt there wore flowert upon the turf 
Axkd birds in every tree. 

I loved the flowers, their form, their hne, 

Their foagrance, faint and rare; 

I loved the birds, whose plaintive strains, 
Harmonious, flll’d the air. 

The clustering shadows of the trees 
Upon the ground were cast : 

They seem'd to change theio forms, eadx time 
A breath of wind went past. 

Yet still methought,— as if the path 
Were some good angel’s care,— 

The figure of a hand I traced 
Among the shadows there ! 

A hand, that ever pointed me 
Along that peaceful way : 

A way so happy, strange 'twould seem, 

That 1 should .wish to stray 1 

Yet oft, too ofl, I knew not whence, 

Gay sounds would reach mine car, 

^ or music, mirth, and revelry, 

And I would jKiuse to hear : 

And through the trees, on either side 
That shady path, would gleam 
Bright eyes, and glittering forma, — such sights 
As happy lovers dream ! 

And they would call in wily tones, 

That sounded sweet and low, — 

And wave to me their snow-whuo arms, 

Until 1 long'd to go. 

But, while the shadow of the band 
Upon the greensward lay, 

I could not turn to right or left, — 

A charm was on the way ! 

I felt, beneath diat hallow'd spell, — * 

New’ life my being thiilL — 

Ad4hl 11 things lovely seem’d to take 
A lovelier semblance still. 

The air breathed purer, — ^from the Aowen 
A rarer fragrance given, 
i And through the leaves above 1 saw ' 

The blue and quiet heaven. 

All was «o sweet within that path, 

1 would not from it stray,' 

And leave that sliadow of the hand 
H^vcn-ient to*. point my way. 


CliarlM Dlckea*.] 


NOT VERY COMMON THINGS. 




Tbrio may be aunvieT patba aCu^ 
Wiib flo'neya more biiglit and lero^li 
^But yf)Mt of ihciOji itmlwi that baml 
Have cast its shadow there ? 

Not fortune's brightest bSHma 1 ask 
Aiound niy path to pky, 

If duty, with lU guiding baud, 

But point my (mward ma} . 


NOT YEBYtlOMMON THINGS. 

Lord Ashburton gave to tho chief rarities 
of his country the name of Ooinmou Things, 
and Miss Biirdett Coutts offers prizes for a 
right knowledge of good housel^epin^ among 
the poor, under the name of Frizes for 
Common Things. Yet, what is called common 
knowledge, is in reality common ignoraiice; 
for bub)ects, about which it is most 
essential to the well-being and comfort df 
socitty for everybody to w well informed, 
arc least well known. Among gentlemen, 
tho power to quote certain scraps of Horace, 
to repeat as intelligeut conversation what 
has been read in last week's newspaper, 
are common things; but the power of 
inde]>cndent thought — ^which ought to be 
the comniouoht of things among our edu> 
catod cLissca — is so rare, that a man passes 
into an exceptional cl^s, and makes or 
mars his fortune when he thus marches 
out of the ranks and becomes a thinker. 
The naked little worm found under water, 
that spends all its life in the collection of 
niorhcls of stick and chips, which it glues 
round about its person, accurately typifies 
our own intellectual career. We are con- 
st an tly seeking under a pool of printer's ink, 
a < 4 tick from this book, or a chip from that 
juninal ; covering ourselves with what we 
call information, and thus casing our minds 
with mere fiagmeiits. We are well con- 
tent to be as caddisworms, and to count 
liim the best informed, who yields most of 
the glue ut memory with which to fix the 
] >.11 tides that foim his intellectual sur- 
loundings. 

The one tiling that has to be made common, 
then, IS the h.ibiL ol iudenendent thinking ; 
of putting one’s own mina into one’s work, 
AVhy does the cook spoil the potatoes ? Why 
does she make our meat our misery, amd 
’dinner the extinction of all powers of thought 
foi the next two hum's ? Cook works by 
tradition, or at best by cookery books, and 
puts no mind of her own fnto her work. Id 
is stark nonsense to suppose that cook- 
ing cjui be done by rule, when all the 
books being nearly the same, there is a 
lailuie in the very first condition of suc- 
cessful imitation. No two kitchen files, 
arc alike as to the degree and the way 
in which th(‘y give out heat In qualities 
of water, in saucepans, in the season of the 
year, in the constantly vwrying quality or 
texture of the same ai'ticle employed %is 
food or condiment — ^ihe cook, who v merely, 


after the custom of the day^ a creature 
of mles which she has gatheared round her 
as the de|erice of her own secret ignorance 
and inoapoeity-^-can only spoil food ; and does 
spoil it. Let any intelligent woman without 
a mle in her head go into a kitchen and 
devoti thought and attention to the boiling 
of a ipotato for the first time in her hie ; 
measuring her powers ; using her faculties of 
observation and her judgment ; and we desire 
nothing better, in that way, than to eat for 
the remainder of our lives none but potatoes 
cooked as she would cook them. What is 
the constant cry against the bousemud] 
Thoughtless, thoughtless ! Betty cannot be 

f ot to think of w'hat she does while she is 
oing it. When diildren fall into the 
nuisery fire or are tragically shot out of 
j^rambulators, or pick up foolish words and 
ways, the cause commonly is, that nurse- 
maids do hot think of what they are about ; 
do not put attentively their minds into their 
work. 

Travelling up in society as high as we 
may, still we see equally manifest the same 
defect in nine out of ten sections. Millions 
of peo]>ie are provided with their thoughtd 
as with their clothes ; autliors, printers, book- 
sellers and newsmen stand, in relation to their 
minds, simply as shoemakers and tailors stand, 
to their bodies. Certain ideas come up and are 
adopted, as long-tailed great coats or skeleton 
petticoats are adopted. No doubt, if wo all 
thought— each man only a little of tlie spint 
and meaning of each act of life — the busi'>p^s 
of life would be done with an earnest nCdS 
quite frightful to be told about ; tlioiigh 
glorious to think about, if one were by clianoo 
to think 

For our own parts, we should trouble 
nobody "witli any speculat'ous of this sort, 
|•beyond the assertion that a girl m.ay be 
shown how to d irn and how to patch ; ho\i to 
bakfi and how to brew ; how to scrub and how 
to rub ; bow to buy pennyworths with pennies, 
and yet be sent out to the rich man a defec- 
tive servant, and to the poor man an uiithnfcy 
uncumforicible wife. On the other hand, she 
mayjhave received formal instruction in no 
one of these things, and yet be able to over- 
come e\ery difficulty as it arises, by help of 
the spirit that has been put into her, and will 
not only soon do well, but will perpetually 
advance towaids perfection in whatever 
ministry may be demanded of her by the 
circumslauces of her future life. If she has 
been trained to live by How and Why — always 
pouring down, through these conductors, the 
whole energy'pf the mind upon the matter 
actually in hand — she will surely make a 
wise wife or a clever servant. Thoie is 
iiotUiug in Englishmen and women to prevent 
the vast majority of them from going about 
their work in this way, except the w.int of early 
stimulus to a free and full habit of thought , 
this being the defect of nearly all oui selioois. 
'ihat there should be this defect in schools 
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ufi(^er the material' despotisms of thefc^ai- 
iinent one can admit as inevitable ; but in 
the jEuglish schodVsystem, tyrabi^ of ideadi 
^ah surely be' i^a^tered. strbiig ahd 
hopeful step tbiiF^rds this aoliieyemeht bM 
been taken by Hiss Burdett Coutts, vdiirii -is 
worthy of much following. 

Pursuing beyond theory Lolrd Ashburton’s 
recoudnendation, Miss Burdett- Coutts has 
showp how to do all that can at present be 
donbf towaids the attainment of the result at 
Whic& We ought chiefly to aim. Tlie nature of 
that lady’s eSbrt and the first results of it, are 
set down iii a little book which— while it lets 
us know that there is something being done— I 
shows also, clearly enough, that there is much 
yet to do.* The schoolmistresses and pupil 
teachers of a certain standing in the Ohurc^i 
of England schools of Middlesex, are tlie 
irarticular material upon which Mjss Coutts 
has commenced her experiment. She offers, 
to distribute annually among these, certain 
prizes varying in vahie, for the best answers 
to a set of questions upon which (reserving 
our own notion on the subject), we follow the 
rest of society in calling Common Things. 
The subjects of examination are, as to food ; — 
the prices, qualities, economical uses, and 
various ways of cooking, or otherwise using 
different kinds of meat, vegetables, and gro- 
cer)'. As to clothes ; — the general price, use, 
and comparative values of the different ma- 
terials ; whatever relates to cutting out and 
making, mending, allering, and keeping in 
right order. As to household arrangements 
generally, candidates for these prizes must 
be prepared to say how health is best pre- 
served at home ; they are refjuired to be 
informed fuJIy ns to the duties of servants 
and the proper mauagement of children and 
sick people ; to know, also, how to act in 
any case of sudden accident, or other great 
emergency. 

The result of this offer made by ^Mias 
Coutts, and accompanied, on her pai*t, with 
earnest and direct attention to the teaching 
in the schools, was the appearance at White- 
land’s Training School, on the appointed day 
of trial, of iourteen schoolmistresses and 
sixty-nine young women in various stages of 
training for the teacher’s office. Before them 
an exmniiiatlon-paper was set which con- 
tained twenty questions relating to the sub- 
jects we have enumerated ; and from which 
we quote three ; — 

What conimuQ livings can most suitably be taught 
lo children who get their living in town, or lo those 
^ho get their living in the couiiiry?* 
pit Give on account of the different gniins used for 
tni.l£ing bread ; and give a good receipt for making a 
quartern loat^ naming the weight of flour, &c. 

' Knuiucratc the different darning stitches. For 
ariicies should they severally he used ? Give 

* A summai'y account of Prizes for Common lliings 
oUei-ca iiiul awarded Uy Mins iJnrdett Coutts, at the 
"Wnitehtiid's Training Institution. 


a miui’t ahirt, a bousemud’a 
queens ^ 

hcrc^ited il9 f*ne of mose^ (Jl^ough it simply 
asks the sis^oolmistresses 'that are, and 
sehophnistresses aw. W be, how they 
propose to exe^ue their ^ce in reference 
to matters of this kind) to which the answers 
were least satiftfactewy r^sb^'that the persons 
who have shown most ahxlety and deter- 
mination to become teachers of common 
knowledge, have yet to learn how to teach 
it. Another question upon which answers 
generally failed, related to the outfit for the 
schoolmistress herself ; the articles she would 
need, their material, quality and price. 

Not the least valuable part of the little 
pamphlet is the body of citations from the 
written answers of the prize women. From 
them we see how they would speak and work. 
There is a greatdeal to praiseand to respect in 
these effusions ; butthe one thingneeded, if our 
judgment be correct, has yet to be discovered. 
Of course it would be ridiculous to offer school- 
niistresaes a prize for independent thought — 
for, in fact, suddenly becom i ng exceptions to the 
rule followed by the rest of the woidd. All that 
could be done was to invite them to show com- 
petence under the test of questions that are 
of a sort to encourage them to think. Here 
and there are answers evidently well-cc»n- 
sidered, and containing thoughts that belong 
really to the writer ; but they are exception®;. 
Secondhand and second-hundredtb-hand opi- 
nions are the rule. The leaven of quick inae- 
pendent teachers’ wdts which shall communi- 
cate itself to the quick wits of children ; the 
strong thought that begets thought, we 
seldom find. No sliame to these humh’e 
teachers is implied in such a stricture. Wo 
might say the same of men who have had 
I infinitely better means of making themselves 
what all should desire to be. 

To remedy some of tbe defects she lias 
observed. Miss Coutts has addeil to her little 
book a few ideas of cottage cookery, and a 
collection of real accounts of the! way iji 
which labourers proportion their sever mI 
expenses to their incomes. Every one of the 
ninety-three candidates, on the day of the 
distribution of the prizes, received a copy of 
this account of the prizes with its Avise sug- 
gestions of their meaning. The book.s an.l 
prizes, we should not omit to add for the 
behoof of others, were given by the donor, 
quietly, at a private social gathering and tea- 
party. Speech-makers in large waistcoats 
were not brought down, with the great public, 
to talk and stare. Nothing was done to hurt 
the modest, quiet temper which is fittest in 
the girl who is to become a teacher of the 
poor. Out in the big world, there is much 
talking and much hearty applause ; but. in 
their quiet world, the schoolmistress ilnd 
pupil teachers come only into pleasmit con- 
tact with their friend and benefactress. 

The aliort-comings to which we have re- 
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femd are, of Gourse^ 
objections tq <the effort inade^'1ll^V^djr:iki;^ 
strongest evidence TiSajIm- 

pulse given b 7 </<MiBs' ^Utts to tibo Chu^ 
schools of MWdleflejc^ others, tnay glve/jtp 
any schools they- jpleese^hurch or,4iss^t: 
iug — in the distxiDts nearest to themselves. 
A great expendltal?e- of money is not' neces- 
saiy ; only there'^mtjst active benevolence 
and a determined wilh 

Miss Coutts tenews her offer, and intends, 
apparently, to work on without flagging. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVEIl HOBN. 

1 AM in the diligence, on the road 
between Paris and Lyons. I have been 
journeying wearily all the night, and nqw, 
with au uneasy stretch, have roused myself 
to let down the window of the coup6. I 
look out inquiringly into tlie night. It is 
dar:i— 2 )itch dark — all round us. But there 
is a grey streak a-head, joyfully welcomed as 
eigniticant of morning. Not quite so com- 
forting is the chilling blast wLuch entei‘s, 
well iced, by the window ; making my teeth 
chatter galvanically, and my whole body 
shiver in supreme 'wretchedness. So I draw 
it up furiously, aud sink back again into 
t lie corner. 

It has been freezing fiercely for the’’ last 
fortnight. Indeed, it is the hardest frost 
the Bon Dieii has been pleased to send these 
many years. At least, so an aged 'travelling 
oomjiauion w.'is pleased to remark, as he walked 
by the coupe window, up a lull The roads 
are thus assimilated to au endless continuity 
of Biesdeu mirrors, admirably suited ibr 
headlong and express travelling; but highly 
perilous for delicate- nervous organii^tious. 

]3y-and-by it begins to grow lighter. The 
gioy stieak has made progre.ss during our 
last doze, and we find it now spread all over 
the heavens. I begin to feel aspirations 
h('yond the four sides of the coup^\ I 
Jiearkcu coniplaisantly to the driver, who is 
chauiiting his morning song over head, 


tapping At th^^, frosty pane, whitfli I hastily 
)et 4pwn, ,aiid so. discover oiir dtiiyer saluting 
md^pi'^ofoundly, even to the tdpkiOf l^khuge 
jaek-b^Aisf Hae Monsieur reppsed weiy He 
h,i» ^ honour to, inform .Monsieur timtVe 
lAioi^y attajn , the Auberge -r* th^t is, 
alter suiTnoiUUtiDg this hill, D*Enfer. t*inie,.^e 
xrm^ght)y behind tame; but what of that? 
4fter. tlm hill Uw should ffallop all the way, as 
Monsieur should eee. A graceful bow, 
the jack-boots are, seen swinging perilously 
at the sides of the diligence, en route to 
the box. 

We are on the . brow of the hill at last — 
the hill D’Eufer. Tl^ere is a long white 
cause way — ^au extended sheet of the JPresden 
mirror aforesaid — stretching far down into 
the valley, till, at the exti-eme end, something 
like a cluster of white cott^es is descried — 
the promised laud for the traveller unbreak- 
fiisted. The manner of our descent is awful 
to conceive. Gathering up the reins with 
fury, our driver, seems to grow delirious. 
The long whip , descends fore and aft upon 
the backs of the white Normandv team, 
who plunge forward at full speed. The 
huge machine, Pelion upon Ossa and all, 
rolls heavily ailer, reeling and swaying in a 
manner perfectly sickening. The single occu- 
pant of the coupe holds on convulsively to 
his seat, and bethinks him of the state 
of his soul. A fearful din, compounded 
of wiiidow-panes dancing in their frames ; of 
timber straining and groaning dismally ; of 
stones being crunched ; of hollow rumbling ; 
of ^ains jangling : an everlasting chorus of 
shrieks, of fiei ce Holoas ! Hoioas ! of Sacr-r- 
r-es, T6te Dieus, Liantres, and other ijro- 
fane*matter. The white Normandies, with 
long flying tails, bound madly on, kicking 
and biting one another, and whining all the 
P'iiile in the most unearttdy fashion. Anou 
comes a fearful convulsiou, aud the huge 
machine totters. A Normandy has fallen, 
aud the othei's appear^o make one kicking 
struggling heap of horse-flesh over him. Yet 
we. stop not for that. Diligence and the heap 


enlivened by stray ci’acking of his long whip, | roll on togetlier of their own momentum, our 
and join carelessly in the 'refrain. Anon ! charioteer slanding up in the jack-boots, and 
lie iui'us him round, and hails Jiis gossip, | plying the long cracking whip^ remorselessly, 
the conductor, across the baggage, which is | lashing the horses to their feet. More Sacr-r-res 
]/iled to a fearful height upon tho roofi— a j aud Diautres, and we are speeding on as 
Very Pelion upon Ossa of luggage, llie j tiefore ; only the white Normandies are now 
answers with a neat jest ill the French I grown delirious, their redeye-balls glaring 
.manner; whereof tlie subject fiiay be the j wildly. In a few minutes more we are at 
^'unnaiidy ttam before us — perhaps the | the bottom, without accident, and drive up, 
worthy driver himself; or, more likely, the .jingling ,aiid clanking, to the door of the 
unsvispectiug occupmit of the coupA VcryiVilUge^Auberge, . 

merry tliey are, whatever be the reason. Half-aii-hour for breakfast; that is, half- 
And, not long after, there is a hollow sound, an-hour and a little more — equivalent, as 
as of tramping, overhead, >vhich signifies eveiybody knows, to a good hour. A pic- 
tiiat Pelion and Ossa kave been traversed by turesque scene at the door of the old village 
some one from behind. Shortly come fra- inn : many groups standing round, admiring 
grant aromatic gales, suggestive of a social the huge diligence and its freight. JMonsietu’ 
jyorniqg pipe. would like breakfast ? Monsieur rather 

Another hour has passed/ We are goii^ thinks he wouid ; and Monsieur is further 
.slowly up a steep hill. There is ^ gentle inclined to believe that a petite verre would 
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lie signally efficacio^ttjfu restoring the general 
tone of the sydtem. nonld Momienr step this 
way ? And exQeediii^ly 'grateful |s the ai^ht 
that greets th« dilapidated voyageur ^Uhis 
way.” Upon a anuwy tablecloth ^e set fc^th 
steaming coffee and hot rolls, cotelettes and 
omelette^ with delicate Btrasbnrg pie and 
other such delectable aoconmauimeutr ; not 
forgetting the tail flask of Chablia alone in 
the centre, in all the dignity of age and 
hoaiyr dnst. 

Aji these comestibles fade away before 
me, like the baseless fabric of a viblon,” I 


travelling has its little inconveuience^ we 
must not complain. What else is life itself 
but a weary journey in a coup6 ? Occasion- 
ally we are allowed to get out, and stretch 
our limbs and enjoy ourselves for a short 
while.” I was in an admirable mood at thiit 
moment for such sound philosophy. But 
alack-a^day ! 1 soon heard a jingling 

at the window, and sundry sounds of 
struggling and restiveness i\hich were but 
too familiar to me. My prison-hoube was 
ready at the door, yawning for its prey. 
Fouf fiesh Normandies, in delightful spiiits, 
are pei forming all manner of gymnastics in 
their impatience to be off. Once more 1 am 
hoisted by strong arms into the coup4. Our 
diiver standing at the door, diiuks gracefully 
to all round in a farewell petite verre ; then 
drawing himself slowly to his box. Furious 
plunging of the Normandies as he gathers up 
the reins. Prodigious cracking of the long 
whip. Fra-ra-ia ! from behind. ** Mes'sjpurs, 
stand aside, T pray of you ! There ! Tra-ra 1 
Tia*ra 1 £n avant ! Ikm voyage !” 

That day of travel rolled on wearily. It j 
would be idle to relate with what dull mono* 
tony the hours succeeded ono another, or by | 
what stages I wtis brought to the conclusion 
thatlifehadbecomeabigrdeutome. No longer 
did I take interest in the eccentric habits of 
our driver, nor in the playful vagaries of the 
Normandies. Even the pleasing excitement 
of a perilous mountain descent failed to rouse 
me — I had grown blase. The fine Chablis 
philosophy has evaporated, being utterly 
jolted i^(vay> In this dismal mood I drag on 
life, till night has once more set in. 

We have stopped at last. There is a great 
iron gate beside us, with a dull oil lamp 
swinging overhead. Tliere is a g^reat white 
post rising from the ground, on which a broad 
sign-board is lazily flapping to and fr<a Some 
one is pulling vigorously at a bell with a very 
mournful note; and, through the twisted 
ir^^ork of the gate, we see lanterns movmg 
way. I am invited to descend, 

^ “ Where are jre ? What place is this ?” 

“Why this is the Cor d’Aigent, where 
Monsieur can dine and make him&elf com- 
fortable — for one hour, and no longer — Norn 
duPape!” 


curious and most mysterious 
‘looking mansion, this Silver Horn, It 
hnd not the persuaMve and s^ducUve aspect 
of a well-favoured inn; 'bht was a dark, 

S -browed and even menacing pile of 
ug. It loomed oU us through the dark- 
ness, a black, shadowy mass, and, on the 
whole, gave small promise of decent enter- 
tainment. ^ From a large shield over the 
door, now worn away and defaced, I conjec- 
tured that, in better df^s, it nad belonged to 
some noble seigneur. The host stood under 
the shelter of his porch, waiting to leceivo 
us — a grim descendant of some old Huguenot 
of the days of the great Louis — so grim and 
grizzled indeed, that as he stood there shading 
the light with his liand, I almost fancied I 
was looking at the effigies of M^essire de 
Beze, or that of Maltre Jean Calvin. 

Adopting the fashion of the stage, I shall 
allow the scene to close in here, and lot 
the curtain in the next act rise upon 
chamber m the inn of the Cor d’ Argent” 
— a loffcj^ oaken room whereof the oak tlmt 
figured m its panels, in its smooth floor and 
furnituie, had grown into a mourning ebon 
tint. Dinner, and the vestiges of dinner, 
have pas^d away, and a flask— not of Chablis 
ibis time, but of sound Burgundj — ^has just 
been set on. There is a niaring wood fire— a 
con flag! ation of riven blocks — raised upon 
the backs* of queer blinking monsters ; the 
high-backed arm-chair has been diawn in 
closer. In short, all has been made snug and 
taut for the night, as the sailors f*ay. My 
diligence is, by this time, many miles on its 
road ; and, at this moment, may be reeling 
and tottering on some perilous hill-side. Thu 
fact was, I had grown so boiiteiited with tho 
caiavanserai that I had suffered the huire 
machine to go its way without me. 

“ Not for a ]>rincipali^ would I stir now,” 

I said, complacently, as I looke<l at the com- 
forting fire before me, and filled out another 
glass of the Burgundy, — “ positively not for a 
pi iuci polity !” 

“ A very myiterlous old place this,” I con- 
tinued, after a short pause, as my eye 
wandered down to the other end of the room, 
which was all in darkness. The light of the 
lamp did not reach very far; so a gnat 
black cloud, the opening as it were of some 
dark abyss, seemed to hovei at tlie far < x.- 
tremity. The great curtains, hanging in stiff 
massive folds with breadths of shadow play- 
ing over them, were awe-iuspiring enough 
too. I bethought me of one of Mr. Fii/- 
bairs productions, a drama of thrilling in- 
terest, entitled The Innkeeper of Abbeville, 
which I remember having seen played at one 
of the transpontine theatres. What thu 
exact plot was I did not very well recollect ; 
but I recalled perfectly the lonely roadside 
inn, and the stigirtling melange of korross 
which were enacted there one dark^ niglit. 
The wearied traveller sleeps — soft ma3ic-7the« 
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*AT THE SW OF, THE SZ^iTEB HOBN. 


asBasflim (all cloak) advances ke 

stands over him — ^traveller breiiibss 
a^tated mnaic— Ha 1 what was 9 some 
one comes ! music still more a^mted— ths^ 
are at Uie doo]>*4amp extingUiwed—a groan 
— scene closes 1 a slowly^ to Ueai't-rending 
music. 

It was ci^ious certainly that there were 
so lew signs of life about the inn. It is odd 
not hearing .’some sounds of moving about. 
Could it be tliat I am the only inhabitant ? 
I can make notldug of it. This Burgundy Is 
decidedly good, uen those queer stories I 
h;L ve read about posadaa and patrones — ^people 
going to sleep m a posada (with the horse 
tethered at the other end) auiT awaking at 
the ciitical moment when the patroness knife 
is in the air ! A very unpleasant state ^f 
things. It would be a good joke if uiy 
patrone were to pay me such a visit — wliy, 
if— 

There came a sound of footsteps on the 
oak door, and the figure of the host him- 
self stepped from out of the black cloud 
at tlie end of the room. As he advanced 
the light fell upon his yellow polished head, 
which aeemed as if it had been cai'ved out of 
some* hard, close-grained wood. 

“The Burgundy, would I have more of it 

(Tile chill so grim and grizzled ! with a 
801 1 of bluish tint over it. It was Mesuire 
Beze for all the world !) 

“Well, then, should he show me the room 
where I am to sleep — that is, if hionsleur 
will permit him ?’* 

“ No, tliaiik you,” I said, “I am uot going 
to bed jii^t yet. By-the-way, many jieople 
stopping in the house T’ 

“ Besides yourself, uot one,” 

“ Ah ! that itf bad for trade !” 

“ I do not complain.” 

“ And the next town 1” 

“ It is three leagues away.” 

“ And the vill.ige i” 

“ One league.” 

“ Not a very social neighhouihood, I should 
say r’ 

“There is not a house within a league’s 
distance.” 

X was a little discomposed by this con- 
f(>.ssion ; and tUeie was a pause for a second 
or so. 

* “To say the truth, mon ami,” I said at 
last, “I can scarcely think this house was 
ever intended for an inn.” 

“ No more was it,” said 'he, rubbing his 
hand slowly over his chin, with a grinding 
sound like that of a fi^ “ It was oucc the 
house of a great marquis, now passed away 
with all his tribe. But that was long ago, in 
the days of the Persecutions.” 

“And the marquis J” 

“He passed over into foreign countries. 
But there v^as au old man — his chaplain, in 
fact — wjiio refused to abandon the ancestral 
walls, and so met his death here. This was 
ancei^tor of mine.” 


(I eould h(^ve sworn it ! 1 only lo 
supply the Gbfieva bauds, am ^ the old 
p^retteS^ wUs there before me !) 

“ The hitnd of the Lord lay heavy on us in 
those times.^ ha continued. “There is a tra- 
dition of thUr hating dragged him bleeding 
down the longgallety outside, with his young 
daughter clinging to him, and shrieking oU 
the way. — A night of horrors! But it is 
tifiie that I withdraw. Monsieur will excuse 
me if 1 wish him good night ! ” 

“ Wait a moment,” I said, rising, “I think I 
shall go myself, too. Where am 1 to sleep 
to-night ? ” 

He took up the lamp and preceded me. As 
we came out upon the gdlery a fierce gust 
Came sweeping by, slamming the door behind 
us, and almost extinguishing the light. 
Presently another door was heard to slam— • 
afiir oif; and the sound echoed down what 
seemed to be a long and lofty gallery. My 
sleeping room lay at the very end of this 
gallery, vis-k-vis to the one we had just left. 
I thought we would never reach the end of 
h, — it seemed such a lone and dreary journey. 
At intervals, too, we would come suddenly 
upon some black yawning recess, from which 
I was momentarily expecting some unearthly 
figure to glide forth, 

“And the young lady?” I said, as W6 
at last fopnd ourselves iu the gloomy cham- 
ber 1 was to inhabit for the niglA. “ ^ou 
did not say what became of her,” 

“Yon are interested in my tale, Monsieur ?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “it has made rather 
an imprebsiou on me.” 

“Weill there is little more to tell. That 
night they j)ut her iu a lonely room, with a 
guard at the door ; meaning, no doubt, to pre- 
serve her for deeper suffering and humilia- 
I tiun. But the Lord is mindful of his own, 
and he assisted her out of this lion’s den. 
That night she flwl away, nor was she ever 
seen again by mortal man.*’ 

Come, I Uiought, the plot tliickcns. Mar- 
vels and mysteries are gatbeiing round me. 

“They said she sat up late that night 
writing. The light in the wiudow was seen 
burning all night ; and, when they came in 
the morning, the only trace they could find 
of her was a note, lying on her desk, addi*essed 
to thqmBolves— her faSier’s murderers. See,” 
he continued, taking from his pocket-book 
an old crumbling scrap of taper, grown 
tawny. with age hke a mumiOy’s bkin — “see ! 
this is the holy relic itself. It has coma 
down to me by the hands of the persecuted, 
written in wonis of fire.” 

He unfolded it *, aud, drawing the lamp to 
him, read slowly and in a tone that sounded 
strangely solemn from the pertect stillness 
that reigned around ; 

On a fcu4 mon pero ot deshonnor^ sou corps. Mal- 
heur k vous I Maudit soil voU'e race ! Le sang des 
Maityrs uionto vers les cioux ct r^clatne le justice. 

H . O men Dieiil avec mou deiinei soupir 

j’lpvoque ta vengeance ! 


I 
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[Tbtiy1»Td VilTeil iand' dishonoti^ad hit 
' "lodv, cuned \ft your of' £ho l^artyta 

i rises to Jdeiven' hTid'4|R^^ O ni^ Odd!' 

Ttfith thy rei^oi^ce!} “ 

His voiee i^la^^iiiny 6ars for long afteV 
that night/ there .dlHrenng that 
wild mal^icti^^^he looked a very jlrophet 
from the J^ilderufess. He did not speak for 
some tiin^y^t remained with eye^ u^^turned 
to Heaivem---‘a8 it seemed to rhe, praying. * ‘ 

^ Afe!1 Messire de BeSse-^Mesaire de &ze ! 

X mattered under iuy breath. 

• ^*'Wa8 she handsome ? ” I said, at last^ to 
l^f^k this depressing silence. 

Handsome ! ” he said, coming down again 
to eai til. “ Handsome ! I know not. There 
is an old painting here,” he continued, hold- 
ing up the lamp to the wall, ** wliich they say 
is meant for her ; but who can tell ? ” f 
It was a faded, mouldering bit of canvas, 
let in the Wall, with k rent here and there ; 
yet the face and figure could be made out 
perfectly- — and a' fair face it was : with her 
golden hair falling round her to the ground. 
She was kneeling ; and, at her feet w.*is a 
sort of scroll, on which I could make out the 
words, “ How long, O Lord ! how long ! ” 

He had followed the direction of my eyes, 
and saw that I was studying this mystic 
device — "How long, O Lord ! ” I heard him 
muttering softly to himself; and, before I 
could address him, he had glided from the 
room vdthout a word, 

Twas alone at last, and I must confess felt 
infinitely more at my ease now that I was 
released from the presence of the grim Hu- 
■guetaot. But the portrait and the strange his- 
tory connectod with itjhad completely upset me. 
I "would have* given anything to have heard 
more about it. And that d^isponding legend 
underneath, significant of a world of patient 
hope, suffering, and despair — I could hot 
get it out of my head. Such a fate for one 

50 young and beautiful — for one so 

Come, this will never do. If 1 let this go 
on, 1 shall have no sleep to night, andj 
Hetfeveu knows I want it. j 

When I sleep in strange places I alwavs | 
have a fancy for learning all the details of tlie j 
whereabouts befoi*e I lie down. With this 
view I went over to the hirge bow window, or 
rather^cess, for it enclosed a good portion of 
the room ; and, lifting aside the heavy curtains, 
looked out. It was now near the middle of 
night by the castle clock. Tlie moon was up | 
and’ playing tranquilly upon the olyects out- 
side, ail whitened over with a film of frost. 
There was a broad, old-fashioned garden just 
below, Upon which the cold pale light 
streamed with wonderful efiect, every line 
l>eing Inrought out with the dikinctness of a 

1 rm JL 


^ce known trimming; and there' Was a 
’ shattered lioife- head, with a dry mi^ble basin 
underneath : the strcati# had ceased to gush 
. from the mouth tong ago — ^longer than 


the mosjt ancient iiihabitaut. 
attracted we , was a 
<»reqpr,|^h4,m centre, with a battered 
loMh in the 

n^iddle— Beguluis |aniii|g liip sightless, orbs 
up in the white T^mishi Btrange to say, 
the water! had,. reutaiQ^ and was 

surging and eddying, fronx^uukipown depths. 
1 .recollect how cprio^l^. its; olack turbid 
smrface contrasted with the "snowy look of 
everything round. It. made me leel chilly 
and uncomfortable to look at it. So I turned 
away from the window, and selr. myself seri- 
ously to the business of disrobing. Nor had 
I much time to sparer The fire had nearly 
died out, and the l^p was showing symptoms 
of inanition. . 

It was certainly an awful-looking structure, 
that antique bedstead. Four black pillars 
shooting high in the air, and a dark musts of 
draperies and carvings crowding all overhead. 
Indeed, as it rose toweling to the ceiling, it 
reminded me of nothing so much as of a 
catafalque — a plumed, gliostly. catafalque. 
A fanciful conceit, truly. But some way tiiat 
night I found myself tending towards a 
strain of mortuai’y metaphor. However, 
catafalque or no, I was very tired and ex- 
hausted, and it was in a very placid state of 
mind that I laid down my head upon the 
pillow, and turned round to sleep. 

My lamp, after many struggles with ap- 
proaching ^SBolutiox]^ had gone out with a 
sudden start some minutes before. As it 
shot up and flickered in its agony, my cntr\- 
falcjue wjis being exhibited on the wall besitle 
me in all sorts of queer shapes and 6|)ectral 
elongations, which disturbed me somewhat 
anil gave me an uneasy feeling. So I was 
very glad when it last gave up the ghost and 
sank down into darkness most Cimmerian. 

Someway, with all ray fatigue, I found 
that Bleep was not to be my portion — for 
souie time, at least. 1 had been tiiinkiug of 
too many things and these thoughts were 
now rioting aud jostling one another in my 
unhappy brain, with activity most ill- 
timed. Then, again, 1 wanted to get to sleep 
—■a state of mind, m everybody knows, 
fatally subversive of the end intended. Every 
incident of that weary day seemed to be 
chasing each otiier through my head. The 
yellow skull-like forehead and black piercing 
eyes of the Huguenot landlord ke])t dancing 
up and down before my eyes, shut them as 
close as I , would, , (/onfused sounds as of 
horns, with shouting in all its degrees, now 
fiuint and musiaal as if afiu’ off, now sharp 
and acute, seemed ever rising from the 
depths of the pillow, fprelug the barriers of 
my ears into the recesses oT my bew'ildered 
biain ; while a monotosious buzzing sensa- 
tjorn Uke the drone df;a bagpipe revived 
once more the ceaseless rolling , pf the dili- 
gance. Under such cra4 torture, it^.i3 no- 
w'ise surprising ; that I . soon reached the 
tossing stage : and not long after found 
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myself beating my pillow — ^very ; 

1 must confess. At last, in uttet ^i;jE$]£lesS- 
ness; 1 lay back, quite resigned^ etArlng 
most unnatuml wakefulness at the greatibow 
window opposHjS. moonlight wais stHl 
streaming placidly, in through the lozenge- 
shaped panes, just touching, as it passed, With ' 
little white splashes' of light, prmectiug bits 
of the polisiied old 'furniture. I rerneuiber 
particularly a prominent knob on an ancient, 
queerly-shaped garde-robe, which grew before 
my eyes to the likeness of a mannikin’s head, 
with features all complete, aqd which in pro- 
cess of time appeared actually to wink fami- 
liarly at me. Where ha<l 1 seeiijhim before ? 
Aye, tliat was the question. At the door of 
the last aiiberge, was it ? Perhaps so. I can 
ask the conductor at the next stage. Ys^, 
tliat will do. This coup6 or catafalque is 
getting very cold — very. Take care !— take^ 
care 1 Go easy (iown the hill ! Where am 1 1 
What a good idea. I must have been 
dozing, that is certain. No longer in the 
' diligence, thank Heaven ! but in the old Cor 
.• d’ Argent. There, overhead, was the sombre 
canopy, and there, ^through the mullions of 
the great bow-window, was the moonlight 
: still streaming in icily, and falling aslant upon 
i| the oaken door. ‘‘ How curious,” thought I, 

1 1 ** the tissociaiion of ideas and my eyes wan- 
dered over to the mannikin’s head, which no 
doubt liad set me dreaming of the diligence. 

;j Til ere lie was, staining me familiarly ms ever. 
With the same white streak of light upon his 
cheek. As I lotiked with a sort of lazy re- 
,1 cognition, I was a little puzzlc<l at finding^ 

I the wiiite spot disappear of a sudden, and, at 
the same time, 1 became conscious that the 
light in the room had become obscured, as if 
' some object had interposed between me and 
the window. 

I turned round hastily, and saw — as it 
' seemed to me — something very like a shadowy 
human figure sitting in the window. 1 did 
,\ not gather more than that ; for 1 was so 
I startled, and — shall I confess it — so fright- 
I ciieJ, thht I shut my eyes tight on the in- 
! stant, without waiting to see more, and sank 
i back with a sudden oppression on my chest, 
wliich it is painful, even now, to recal. I 
believe I am as courageous as the generaHty 
of men ; but somehow 1 have always had' an 
instinctive dread of anything of tnis sort ; | 
! for, as far as I could see, even in that shovt 
j glance, there was a filmy transparency about 
what 1 had seen that wliisphred' me that this 
w;»8 no human intruder. 

Stuff! to be frightened at amere spectrum, 
at the offspring of indigestion, of rebellious 
Burgundy and truffles I Well, I must say I 
Lad iioped better things of myself. Besides, 
there were such creatures as nightmares, 
were there not ? To be sure there were. So 
reasoning in this fashion. I thought I would 
veuUiiw to take another look, and I would 
lay myself ten to one it would be gone. f 
Slowly, and with a palpitating. heart, I 


opened my eyes—not in that diyeption, but | 
looking towards, ihe mannikin, by way of I 
experiment- ^ The white splash of light had 
not retumea^-or rather liad depai-ted with it, 
aud. the, carved k.uob ' of the garde-robe, was 
there instead of him. i 

Ah! still. tliere! Yes, full in the moon- 
light, asid sitting at the little table was the 
same figure — a woman’s-^wrlting she seemed 
to be. But sp dim were the outlines, so faint 
and colourless its filmy texture, that every 
instant 1 thought it would melt away and 
dissolve into the calm waste of moonlight 
playing round it. Such an uneaithly bluisli 
tinge in that moonlight. ' 

There she sat, with her head bent over, ; 
intently writing it seemed ; yet so still— mo- 1 
ti^nless as death. And there was 1, sitting 
up in the bed watching her, with strahied | 
eyeballs, perfectly fascinated ; my forehead l! 
damp with a cold sweat, my heart palpitating || 
80 tliat I could hear every beat. There was | 
a bell near me I knew, even within reach of j j 
my arm. But, for all the world I durst not | 
have stirred. There she sat and wrote on, i 
motionle.ss as ever. She had long yellow !< 
hair, which fell about her face as she bent 
over, and reached nearly to the ground, and || 
which looked a bright gold colour where the * 
mopn fell on it. But what struck me, even I 
in all my agitation, was how straight and 
heavy it seemed to fall — not clustering, or in j 
wavy tresses : it seemed as if it had been ' 
wet. And her dress — ^yes, that seemed, too, 1 
absolutely glistening and cUnging close to her 
as if fresh from the water. It was sUiiued i 
all over with sand and gravel. How is all 
this to end, I thought, with a sort of hope- 
less despair. Just then she seemed to move, 

— -to raise her Lead. The golden locks fell 
baT^k heavily, and she was now leaning on j 
ker hand looking up to the sky. The Idue 
sepulchral light passed in a slanting line 
across the face, 'and lit up its outward edge, 
and the hand and arm. 1 watched with 
delirious expectation. She hod continued 
i long in that attitude, — ^looking up to heaven, 
—when, on a sudden, the golden locks dropped 
aside-Hind 1 felt that she had turneil her 
face, and was looking fixedly at me I By the 
yellow light, I saw before me a marble-look- 
’ng face, all bleached ; and dull, sunken eyes 
looking at me. Such a morne, melancholy, 
despairing gaze! Often have 1 seen it since 
in my dreams. The sketchy, shadowy figure 
was now q^uivering in the broad baud of 
moonlight, like a dissolving view, before it 
naases away. Was she going to pass away i 
No— she had stood up, — she was moving 
towards the bed — ^towards me I gliding oii- 
tvards mth a soft' floating motion scarcely 
perceptible. O, ^he agony of that instant ! 
The l^k-dustre eyes never tunied from me a 
moifuent ; and X heard her dress sweeping- 
over' the floor with a wet, sludgy sound ! 

' She was almost beside me now. There 
was a strange chill — ^a sudden daiii|me.s3 in 
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, : I 

[^^doote^br { 


> the air ! 11161*6 ifcwS a ehaiowy figure b^mi^ a long day at a dirty country 

ing over me ! I feat'e a wild gasping cry! ini^ ai^e, moreover the customs, esta- 

Help! And I fep a c 6 ld wet hand laid hli&cpnyoi^atioestorsandstilldailyprac- 
upon my shoukter ' fised, of whidhl will mention bnly service 

da^ Beiddes, money payments, the tenant is 
I recollect nothing more afte^ that. That obliged to give uplnow-daysi due-days, plough- 
night of hprnte^ passed away, and morning days, and catch-days ; in virtue of which he is 
came at last' Wiether I had had the night* reqtiired to mow the' lord’s land, reap it in 
mare e** hot^ the reader may be suife I did time of harvest, and cany the com to the 
not tarry for another night under the robf- nearest mill to grind, so many times a 
tree of the Silver Horn. year, 

■ ■ ■ - ■ I make no mention of the inconvenience to 

' p rr T p land*ownera who have a small plot of copy- 

xr . property ^as is often the case) iuler- 

COPT OF COUBT-ROLL. mixed with their freehold, and whicl) neces- 

A FEW years ago, foar Acts were passed, “rily inerdSwes the expense of transfer ; 
each more mysteiious than the other, for the Ror do I adduce one half of the evils at- 
Snfranchiseraent of Copyholds. These — like teudant upon copyhold tenure, would 
mau3'^ other products oi the wisdom of P^- Ji®^cly assume in couclusion, that if these 
liament— have been so . hedged about with ^e^idal customs were highly politic, and very 
^fficulties and are so unintelligible, that no w^cessary (as they may have been) in the 
good can come of them. We are still made stormy days of our ancestors when lord and 
to bear with some of the quaint old absurdi- vassal were glad to baud together for uiutu.al 
ties of mediaeval times, and to hold our lands support, that now they can safely be dis- 
by copy of court-roll ; rendering homage to loused with; for, it is ditticiilt to imagine Smith, 

the lord by service of render, user and prender; I the lord of the manor of Clodhopples — 

paying a fine and a heriot on the death of • reads the Mark Lane Express, makes turnip 
the lord of the manor, and the like on every I Interns for the baby, and behaves in other 
alienation; after the manner of our imceators ! respects as a ).)eaceable agriculturist — iiUcr- 
centuries ago. In spite of railways, tele-i'rupted in these pursuits by the appearance 
graphs, printing-presses, and of this very j ® neighbouring lord of th<‘ iniinor 


ing over me ! 1 gv 
Help ! And I fe®F 
upon my shoukter 


a wild gasplns 
a c6ld wet hand 


CHIP. 


periodical itself, we still cling in a few | Clodipole, at the head of his vassals buff- 
districts to the quaint fashions of the middle hauberks, “ et tout complex,” the 

ages. We have so far improved certainly ^ raid on the quiet 

that no agricultural Damon of the present j s cattle, and the forcible abducti'jii of 
day can be robbed of his Pliyllis by an insa- , 
tiate lord ; nor can the whole of the tenants ! . boast of our high state of 

be termed “villeins inegross,” and be sold I ^civilisation, until the best friends of the 
bodily ; but he may be robl»ed legally never- j British Constitution have successfully abo- 
theleas. ' ' suit aud service holdings, with many 

Take heriots as an example. A heriotf is i “ore of its eiUting absurdities. 

the best homed beast ; and tlie lord is entir i ~ —.-rr:,- 

tied — in the manors of which I speak — ^to 

one heriot for every tenement occupied by MTLVERSTON WORTHIES. 

the tenant either upon every conveyance , 

of the property (termed an alienation), It was a pouring wet morning in Milver- 

upon the death of the tenant, or upon tlie ston one Friday In May last year, nevertlie- 
deatb of the lord. I could quote an in- less the whole town was astir and expectant, 
stance of recent occuiTence, where, upon Miss Prior had been planted at her window 
the death of a tenant who was in poftscs- for an hour, with her sharp eyes peering 
sion o/ fourteen tenements, the lord seized down the High Street, that at the first hum 
fourt^^ of the successor’s best milch cows, of “They are coming,” she might be ready to 
Nor iid the matter end here. On the occur- dart off w St. Mary’s Church, to get a goat 
rence of any of the events above mentioned, | piace to see the bride leave her carriage, 
the lord receives eight times the ancient I myself had been conversing with the pew- 

rent ; and, as this rent amounts in most in- opener in the vestry, where the clerk was 

stances to three ,or four pounds, it was found growing momently more ^ impatient. He 
that the heir to the unfortunate owner of the observed, with ^ dignified indifference, that 
fourteen tenements, would be required to pay they had married so u^y people in theii 
some four hundred and fifty pounds for reiit ; time, that he sees nothing in it — bless him, 
aild this after tlie disappearance of his milch how it rains ! 

jSDws. it did rain 1 Against the windows of the 


^ Then there is the atteuidlng the l^ord’s ! old church it drove so noisily that it almosl 
Cdnrt, and doing homage -—not exactly ! drowned the stealthy voices of the whisperers 
“ openly an‘l humbly ku^iug, being ungirt, ' in the gallery imd vestry ; it pourei^ in a 
uncover^, and holding up the hands both ! contiuuoiis stream from the spouts, and ran 
together between those of the lord, &ci”-^ut ' in the sjreets almost like a flood. It had 
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gone on raining in this way for — ^not a single ^rideBmaid or female 

and people were a1 most justified in Mend! 

whether it ever meant to stop j in ^IS 44at The cereinpnT began, Dr. Wyatt reading it 
time there had not been a gleam of sunshme, vei^ slowly^ solemnly, and delibdrately, and 
the spring flowers and budding trees look^ giving to every word its awful weight. It 
drenched and spiritless ; the very birds had almost made me ill to look at Mary Wilton, 
ceased their song in the churchyard elms. . We had heard whispers that she did not love 
The pew^pener, never a person of lively Sir Bei1;rain, and that threats had driven 
disposition, kept one ear open to listen for her int# makmg what, in a worldly sense, 

1 the roll of the carriages, and talked, mean- everybody called a great match. She was 
while, in a dreary strain of marriages that covered from head to foot with a flue lace 
she had witnessed in that very place, and veil, and her face looked like marble through 
which had most of them, to her Icnowledge, it. She stood rather far apart from Sr 
turned out ill. She thought it a tempting of Bertram, and 1 noticed that her whole frame 
misfortune to choose a Friday in May for a quivered like aspen leaves in wind, as the 
wedding, when there are three hundred and Doctor said, “ I charge you both {as you i 
|! sixty -five days in a year ; and hoped it might shall answer at the dreadful day of judgment, ji 
turn out well, that was all. While she was when the secrets o^all hearts shall be die- ij 
detailing a disastrous story the dock struck clqsed) that if either of you know any impe- !• 
eleven, and the clerk, observing that they diment why ye may not be lawfully joined |i 
could not belong now, admonished his col-* together in matrimony, ye do now confess i' 
league to be in readiness at the door to it.” Everybody saw and noticed how she trem- !| 
receive them. My gossip accordingly hobbled bled. The Doctor made a pause of unusual |l 
away, and I ensconced myself in a pew near length, as if anticipating some interruption, 
the altar, already occupied by Miss Wolsey but at last he continued, and Sir Bertram’s i; 
and Mrs. Briskett. The latter whispered to sonorous “ I will,” came out with a jerk as if i! 
me that she hoped it would clear at noon, as the question took him unawares; nobody, i 
it often does, she has remarked, but Miss though they listened breatUesaly, could hear 
Wolsey shook her head, and said she saw no Mary Wilt6n’8 voice, but I saw her lips move, 
chance of it. There were a many people in and noticed the almost convulsive aliudder j; 
the church in their worst bonnets and cloaks, that shook her as the ring was slipped upon 
j wliosc umbrellas hung dripping in tiny her finger; Sir Bertram held her hand so 
! rivulets over tlie floor ; every body was very firmly that the slender fingers must have t; 
Ij silent as if oppressed by the weather, and been almost crushed in his grip, and for a ]: 
unable to get up the slightest festal exprea- second she seemed to try to draw them away, | ; 
siou. and turned her head to old Priscilla Cooke, ; 

Presently entered Dr. Wyatt and Mr. who was crying behind her. In a few j: 

I Collins, streaming, wet. The pew-opener minutes more the ceremony was ended, and ji 
marshalled them to the vestry, whence they they all went into the vestry to sign the ! 
issued fully robed, and took their seats book. {! 

within the altar lails. The people were Then Mrs. Briskett remarked to me that !j 
more still than ever ; there was quite a dead the sun had not come out, and that it was i 
hush in the church; you might have heard mining faster than ever. There were no || 

I a pin fall, A quarter past eleven struck congratulations or hand-sliakiugs in the 
— ^iialf past. Dr. Wyatt whispered to the vestry, and in a very little while Sir Ber- 
! clerk, who went solemnly out* into the rain tram and Lady Sinclair issued forth^ he 'i 
bareheaded, and returned sleeking down his holding her hand upon his arm, as if force li 
hair, to say quite audibly, “ No.” But before were necessary to keep it there, and lihe, with 
he had time to ^et ba|Ck to his place, Miss her head declined upon her breast, and a face 
, . Prior scattered in noisily on pattens, and like pale marble. Those who saw it said, I 
;| whispered very loud, ^‘They ai*e coming !” that when put into the carriage, she, laid her ii 
• { Immediately there was a commotion all over hand upon the handle of the door, as if to !; 
I the church ; people got up and sat down escape, and tliat Sir Bertram drew her back, ■ 
'! again, and coughed, and then hastily settled and she shrank into fur^est corner, and 
themselves as the first detachment of the began to sob and shridc wUtiUy as they drove ' ' 
wedding party appeared and walked down to the gloomy old house in Manor House i 
i| the aidle. Tliere was j^ir Bertram Sinclair, Yard. !! 

the bridegroom, as u^ight and proud as As we crossed the market-place home the ji 
ever, with his restless bright eyes glancing bells rang out so loudly, tunefully, and mer- !i 

-I u:4.i A j-i — hilf-cheated into the 1 

belief that we had h^en witnessing a liappy 
marriage. The merry marriage-bells ! Tliey 
should toll for such a bridal instead of send- 

— , — ing lyine echoes of joy up heavenwards, 

daughter on his arm, and Mistress Priscilla where the angels may be weeping over it. 
Cooke,* her old nurse, foUowing. I never How often do the flowerf lift their heads to 
saw people come to a wedding in such a er^y hearken to such music when it Would be 
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fiercely, and his moustache twitching over his 
thin lips; young Philip Wilton, and two 
strange gentlemen with supercilious eyes. 

M^ViATi njXTnA nM' 'Wilt.rvn with hifl 
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better if they werd blossoming on the biido's if hsJ'f of^^hat was said of Sir Bertram were 
grave ! true, umb must have had a terrible time with 

Spite of the weather, many little com- himal^ad. Feoplesaid that he would never 
mittees were held that aftern&cm in the , recover, that his present attack wss far worse 
Milverstou drawing-rooms to take the day's than the former one, and that the servants 
event into consid^ation. We all talked over were all leaving Winnington ; noLody could 
Captain WiltoitW coming to the town four ; support its dreariness ; tine as it might be 
years ^viously, with his two young, children, within, it looked a great, dreary prison-house 
and cidcalated that Lady Sinclair could not be outside. 

eighteen. The cdptain had held aloof fi*om The poor old Captain had lost a good deal 
society, and was avowedly poor ; nobody of his haughty looks before Christmas came, 
knew him intimately, or his daughter or son. Nobody could help but pity him, he seemed 
but their affairs bad been much discussed, so downcast and miserable. The marriage 
We had expected a marriage the year before, had been his doing, and now that he saw 
for Mary Wilton was often seen in the Manor what was come of it, and that his daugliter 
Gardens^ with a handsome officer who came was sacrificed to a madman, his late remoi se 
^ down for fieqnent but short visits to her must have been keen indeed, 
father's house. His ttmt was Captain "What else could anybody expect who was 
Moore. We chose to fancy they were ea-jed rash as to marry on a Friday in May?” 
gaged, and to feel an interest in them ; but : was Miss Wolsey's remark* She was 8U|)er- 
at last Miss Prior told us that we were alllstitious and romantic, being much given to 
wrong, for Maiy Wilton was going to marry i literature of that order, and attributed all 
Sir f^rtram Sinclair of Winnington Castle, the Winnington Castle troubles to the unfor^ 
and that Captain Moore was on his way to tunate selection of the wedding-day. There 
India. And the event proved her informa- was a l^etter reason than that. Pride and 
tion correct. mercenary feelings were what urged Captain 

In these eases there is always a train of Wilton to force Mary into the union, when 
circumstances which no curiosity can pene- he knew that Sir '^rtram’s peculiarities 
trate. Gossip exhausted itself, but nothing were always verging on mental disease ; 
more could we ascertain than we had actually Mary herself knew it, and resisted steadfastly 
seen. Sir Bertram and Lady Sinclair went until who can tell what motives were urged 
abroad, and the castle was tilled with work- to drive her into the sacriticc of her whole 
men and upholsterers making preparations life. Captain Moore gone, — her lioiiie pooi’, 
for their return. Captain Wilton and his lonely, uncheered by love— for her father 
son were often there superintending and was a surly, self-concentrated man, and her 
giving orders ; since his daughter's great brother a weak, simple lad— even a marriage 
marriage, the old man held his head higher with Sir Bertram might look less terrible in 
than ever. He was as proud a man to the contemplation : iibw she regarded it when 
full as Sir Bertram. close at hand, her strange behaviour at her 

St. Mary’s bells welcomed them home in maiTiage betrayed but too clearly. 

August. Everything was done in order : But to end tins story quickly, for it is a 
there was a procession of tenantry to meet very melancholy one. In January Lady 
them, and great preparations for rejoicing^ Sinclair was confined of a still-born son, 
but it was generally remarked that Sir whose birth she survived only a few hours. 
Bertram looked very ill — when people said a She was buried with great funeral pomp in 
Sinclair "looked ill,” we all knew well the chapel vault at Winnington Castle, and 
enough vrbat was meant. There was insanity thus closed the last scene of a great match, 
in the family; he himself, when quite a young , Sir Bertram has been removed abroad, it 
man, had been for three years under medicid i is said to Paris, and Captain Wilton aI^>o has 
surveillance abroad. It was a thing only 'left Milverston. The castle is shut up, and 
whispered, but everybody was perfectly | everything about it is going to rack and 
aware of the fact. Of course, all the neigh- j ruin. 

bourhood called at Winnington Castle, but j ... . - 

no visits 'd^re either received or returned. I 

A COutideutial physiciau came from abroad i Now rMdy, price Tlvc Shilliugc and sixpence, noatly 
and took up his residence there, and by-and- j 

THIBTBBPTH VOLUME 

met Lady Sinclair occasionally driving 

about in a pony carriage with her father and | HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 

brother ; she looked SMiy, suffering, patient ' 

orAjiHirt* f irpd with stBRlinff against sorrow Containiiiff the Nninbers iflflirca between the Ninetenifh 
creutuie urea wicn sp^uu" against sorrow, and the Twolftb of July, Eighteen iinncan u 

and passively enduring it. Her beauty was and Fifty-six. 

faded and almost gone— as well it might be— ^ Complete eats of Household Words may always be had. 
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ville, iind the capital of the colony. I wautedi journey was across the branch of a desert. 

\ A A* 1 1 1 . 1 1 . . 


to see how the Franck troops took the fields 
what aiLiouiit of baggage their generals 
allowed to accompany the columns in a cam- 
paign, iind in what manner their soldiers, 
officers, and superior commanders, overcame 
those difliciilties which I knew from expe- 
rience were inseparable from active warfare. 

There are for ever military expeditions 
being sent agaiii&t refractory Arab tribes, 
and one of tlieae was on the point of 
starting from Constantine into the far 
interior, shortly after ray arrival at that 
place. The officer who was to proceed in 
command of the party, was a Lieutenant- 
General to whom I had brought a letter of 
introduction, and I had no, sooner ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany the detach- 
ment, than he met me more than half-way, 
and insisled upoijmy being his guest as long 
as I remained with tlie ti'oops in the field. 
The exijedition was expected to be absent 
from Constantine about six months, and the^ 
cominaiider warned me that when once we 
got a certain distance from the comf^ara- 


A CAMPAIGN WITH THE FEENCH. j tively settled diatridts, there would in all 

Some few years ago, I spent twelve months^ 
in the colony of Algeria. The reasons that 
took me to that somewhat out-of-the-f^ay 
place were, first a disinclination to return (o 
In<iia (where the cavahy regiment in which I 
held a commission was stationed) before my 
furlough had expired ; and sec /iidly, a wish 
to see something of the iiianuer in which 
our neighbours took the field yainst their 
enemies the lledouins. Happenmg to spend 
a few weeks at a sea-bathing place on 
tlie ensfc coas6 of France, I formed some 
accpiaiiitaucos among the officers of a regi- 
ment which had just returned from Algiers, 
and the accounts those gentlemen gave me of; 
their adventures, determined me to visit 
northern Africa. To return to London ; 
to obtain leave from the Horae Guards to 
proceed to my destination ; to pack up a suit 
or two of uniform, and ’furnish myself with 
the necessary jiussport and lettera of credit^ 
occupied no more than a fortnight. In six 
weeks from the day when the idea of going to 
Algiers had first entered my bead, I found my- 
self walkuig about the streets of Constantino, 
having already paid a flying visit to Phillip- 


l^robability be no chance of my returning to 
‘^he colony until the troops should come back, 
since, without a atrdng guard apd great pre- 
•aution, it was impossible to pass through 
certain tracts of country, which were invested 
by marauding Arabs. 

The pi'ecise objects or , intentions of the 
campaign I never could exactly make out ; 
nor, indeed, did I much care to know. Va- 
rious officers belonging to the detachment, 
endeavoured to impress upon me a detailed 
account of the rascalities and disloyalties 
of certain ciiiels, against whom we were 
about to move ; but I, never could get a 
clear idea of the afiair. It was enou^ for 
me to know that the first gentleman into 
whose neighbourhood We were going was a 
certain Beni-something ; who^ with some 
hundreds of armed followers, had been 
plundering cerbiin well-behaved tribes that 
were protected by the French authorities, 
aud who paid their tribute regularly to the 
lawful officials of the Empire. This badly- 
behaved person 11 veil, as 1 was informed, 
at a distance of sixty leagues— one hundred 
and eighteen miles — firoin the furthermost 
French outpost, and the latter half of the 


whei’e water was only procurable in small 
quantities. ; The strength of the small bri- 
gade was about two thoustmd five hun- 
dred men. Of these, six hundred were 
infantry of the line, three hundred be- 
longed to the now celebrated (x^ps of 
Zouaves, four hundred were hussars who but 
a few months before had been doing duty 
in Paris, and three hundred were Chasseurs 
dlAlrique. In addition to this force, we had 
some two hundred Spahis^ or native cavahy, 
under the command of Ft'mieli officers, and as 
many more men belonging to those admirably 
organised and most useful corps, the Equipage 
Miiitaires (transit corps), the Corps d’Ouvriers 
^works corps), and the Ambulance. Of 
artilleiy we had some dozen or so of light 
field-pieces; for in these expeditious against 
the Arab Ixibes, the French commanders 
trust almost'entirely to infantry and cavalry ; 
the enemy ^gOnerally keeping at too great a 
distance from big guns to make any sort of 
projectile that cim be used from them (except 
shells) of little avail. , 

--- J 
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To the eye of a sotdier there .could hardly 
' be a more pleasiug aight^ than that expe- 
ditionary column, as it fileti out of Con- 
stantine a little before sunrise on® splendid 
moniin^^ in January. I had previonaly served 
in India under Sir John KeanOi. General 
Nptt^ Lord Gough, and Sir Charles Napier, 
and bad witnessed some 'inaf»nillceni bodies 
of'troops'take the field y but I had nevd^ seen 
so workmanlike a brigade befpre. 

First came the infantry with their brown 
faces, small useful kepi on the head, and light | 
’grey capotes, or gre.^t-coatB, with the skirts 
turned back to give greater freedom in walk- 
ing. We laugh at French, troops for putting 


advantage. This coat makes the coolest 
and most; pleasant garment f<w the weary' 

I )ede8brian, while his regular uniform is 
igliter i o cairy on his back, and is saved 
great deal of wear and tear. Another pecu- 
liarity of the French infantry is, the red 
trouser being always tucked into the gaiter 
on the line of march. This, too, is a great 
h»lp i# walking, for nothing can be more 
annoying than the dangling leg of a loose 
trouser during a long day's march.* In 
i‘ear of the regular infantry, came the Zouaves, 
then in sucjcession the artillery, Chnsseurs 
d*Afrique, hussai-s, spahis, and the various 
equipages militaires. What struck me most 
forcibly when wituessing the march of this 
column, was the 'smallness of the amount of 
baggage, the completeness and compaotness 
of all the auxiliaries, aud the perfect order 
with which every department was conducted. 
I had previously seen in India — and latterly 
have much oftener witnessed in the Crimea — 
how everything connected with the comforts, 
the feeding, and the general care of our 
men w’hen in the field, was left to chance. 
'VMien commanding in Scinde, the late Sir 
Charles Napier endeavoured to organise a 
baggage, corps, and to intro«luce something 
like order and regularity into the various de- 
partments which administer to the well-being 
of the s<ddier wdien in the field ; but he did 
not take much by his move. He raised against 
himself a host of enemies ; who, in the long 
run, proved mighty to torment one of the 
best soldiers tiiat ever wore tbe English 
uniform. ^ 

Of military mismanagement in tbe Crimea 
w'e liave all. heard enough. Who that has 
witnessed the scene, can ever forget the 
crushing, crowding, confusion, and swearing 
exhibited amongst the followers, baggage, 
and commissariat of an Indian army when 
■ moving ? The immense quantity of private 
baggage allowed,, the innumerable non-com- 
batants in the shape of native private servants 
with their families and their followers, is 
fabulous. I remember, in eighteen bun- 
dled and thirty-ci^ht— nine* during Sir John 


H^neV, ^impaign into Afighatiistan, the 
avera^p humber of camels which each officer, 
of the regiment I then belopged to had for 
liiSvOwn use, was no less than eight, whilst 
the native cam]> followers of. the corps were 
in the proportion of five to every olfoctive 
sabre in our ranks. How differently they 
manage these mailers in Algeria ! I am speak- 
ing within bounds, in declaring that the 
whole baggage of the tw'o thousand men — 
starting into the desert upon a six months’ 
campaign, and having to cairy every neces- 
sary as well as every comfort of life with 
them — was not equal to one half of wliat 
followed my own single regiment, when it 
oxTiheir watcli-coats to march and fight in'J^ook the -field 'against the Sikhs in eigliteen 
but the practice is not without considerable Tluindred aud forty-five. 


Soe “Insulftriticfl,” volume the Thirteonth, piiflfft the 
First. 


But more surprising still, was the admir- 
I’alhe oi'der, regularity, and method which 
pervaded every department of the baggage. 
When the column started iji the morning, 
every mule was in its place, and marclied 
close up to the rear of the troops. The 
consequence was, that when we got into llu* 
enemy’s 'eojuitry, a very small body of 
soldiers sumced to protect it against the 
Arabs. On the line of march every mule 
kept its place ; and, if wanted in a hurry, 
could be found instantly. The dilFcrejice 
between this orderly proceeding and the con- 
ftiaion that exists among the camels, bnllooKs, 
carts aud drivers appointed to carry militjiry 
baggage in India, led me to make some 
inquiries on the subject. I found that 
each military division of tbe French army 
has attached to it three camj>anies of 
equipages militaires ; two of tliese eonijianies 
being composed of men to lead, look after, 
and if necessary defend against the enemy, 
the baggage mules ; the third company being 
composed of mounted men, some of whom act 
as postilions; while others guard and keep in 
order the various carts, waggons, and ambu- 
lances on the inarch. With our di vLsi on there 
were rather more than four hundrcid mules, in- 
cluding the spare animals and those destined 
to carry the sick and woumled. Tiie equijiagei^ 
militaires are commanded by officers of various 
ranks,- who have under them subalterns and 
other subordinates. These gentlemen take as 
much pride in the condition of their mules, 
and the regularity and order kept by the 
baggage on uie line of march, as any ca])tain 
of our Life Guards takes in the gem nil 
appeai'ance of his men aud horses at a review 
in Hyde Park. This apjpf eciatiou of work, be 
it ever so huzar^e,, is a most remarkable aud 
striking^ dharaoteristic of the Fi*ench service. 
In our own army we are too apt to look down 
upon the commissariat, and other adminis- 
trative departments connected with our 
tx*oof)S. Unless an officer Cr soldier belongs 
to the fighting portion of the forces, we rejjar J 
him as a being who has a questionable right 
to wear uniform. No such preposterous non- 
sense is to be found among the French. Who 
does not recoil with horror on reading descrip- 



tions of tlie retreat from Cabool ? Tet^ had 
a tithe of the order and regularity main- 
tained among the French muitary baggage 
animals been enforced among our Indi^ 
troops, a large portion of the Cabool army 
would have made their way in safety to Jel- 
lalalMul, where General Sale was waiting for 
them. 

Half an hour before dawn, the first notes 
of a bugle are heard from the tent of the 
chef-fr-^tat-niajor ; and, live minutes after, 

I all the drums in camp begin a noise enough 
I to awaken the dead. Before leaving the 
I ground, each soldier is furnished with a cup 
of excellent black .ooflec (that ie to say, coffee 
I wibliout milk) ; and, in i^f an hour, all the 
small tents u’abri are struck, packed on the 
men's shoulders, the baggage animals loaded, 

I the men in their places, and the word 

I Mar-r-r-r-r-Hi given, with that peculiar piU- 
longed sounding of the letter r, which every 
French o!fic<^r adopts when shouting the word 

' of command. 

The moment the troops move the band 

I I of the leading regiment strikes up, and plays 
I a lively military march for a half a mile or so. 
‘i When the musicians are tired the coqjs of 

drummers (the French have no fifers) begins 
1 its rnb-adub, and works away in right good 

I eai nest, while the column gets over another 

I I mile or so. 

I The regimontal bands of the French army 
'I are admirably managed. In Algeria they 
' are as well kept up — the musicians quite as 

I numerous, the music is as well played, the 
iiistrumouts are as good, and the band-masters 
as excellent — as if the regiment were sta- 

• tiom (I m Paris. In our own army, government 
mei ‘ly provides the men for the band ; the 
expense of teaching them, of their instru- 
ments, of their clothing, and their extra pay, 

I I falliug entirely on the officers. To such 
entlemen as h.l.ve nothing but their jmy to 
epend ujioii, this is a heavy tax ; but it is a 

I jiart of the magnificent How not to do it, of 
the long line of Barnacles. Moreover, an 
English regiment is only allowe<l to employ 
one sergeant and fourteen privates as mnsi- 
' cians ; so that in case of three on four hap- 
'| pening to fall sick, or of the player of a 
I leading instrument dying, the whole band is 
for the time usidess. In a French corps, the 
I musicians number between forty and fifty ; 

, the entire expense of the estabtishment being 
I borne by the government. TheGhef de Music, 
or band-master, is invariably a gentlmnan of 
considerable musical attainment, who ranks 
as a sub-lieutenant in the regiment. Nor 
can the expense of these military bands be 
cohsidered as money wasted. The c heering 
effects of the music on the men, and the 
manner in which it seems to make them forget 
their troubles and liardslnps during active 
field service, must bo witnessed befoie it can 
be fully appreciated. W e had two bands with 
our column, one belonging to the infantry, 
and one to the hussars. One or oj^her orthese 


kept playing from time to time, so that in the 
course of each morning's march we were sel- 
dom mon^thEUH a quarter of an hour without 
music. 

One hotur after the start from camp, a halt 
was mvariably directed. The men piled their 
arms, fell out of the ranks, lighted their pipes^ 
muni^ed the loaves of brefid, or the pieces of 
J:)i8cait in their havresacks; and, if they had 
money, or credit, obtained a small — very 
small — ^glass of brandy from one of the vivan- | 
didres ; who, also, had b&t-mules, from which 
they supplied the olSicers with snacks, and — 
altnough the halt only lasted twenty minutes , 
— even prepared small cups of hot coffee. 
Officers then lighted their cigars or pipes, and i 
chatted in groups until the drums summoned 
^them to their posts, when the bands struck up, 
and we were once more on the tramp, greatly I 
refreshes! by our brief rest. I 

Although considefed no mean pedestrian, 
either on a Scotch moor, or jn an Indian 
jungle, I found myself no match at marching i| 
with the regimental infantry officers of tho 
French array. They never ride on the line of 
march, as is almost the invariable rule in 
India. With the cloak rolled up, savage , 
fashion, and slung over the left shoulder, 
these gentlemen trudge along by the sh^e of 
their men ; field-officers alone being mounted, i 
The French say, and not without some reason, ‘ 
that captains and subalterns should show | 
those under their command an example in '| 
bearing fatigue. 

At the end of the second hour's march, 
another halt was called ; but, this time, only 
for five minutes ; when off we went again. 

By the time three hours had passed, tlie sun 
was generally pretty high, and very hot. 1 
can *8AX with truth, that I never felt the ’ 
effects of heat upon the head during a march 
in India, as I have in the interior of Algiers ; 
yet the Frenchmen, officers and soldiers, ^ 
never appeared to feel it in the least. Occa- i 
sionally, a mule cairying the cacolets (a sort | 
of arm-chair slung on each side of a mule, 
which thus carries a couple of aiok men), were > 
sent for frt>m the rear, and a soldier, dend- ' 
beat fi-om heat or fatigue, was placed upon ' 
it. This, however, was m i^tea n exceptionable ! 
case, and no man ever fril out during a morn- ! 
log's march ; which, although it would have ^ 
sent half an EngHsn battalion into hospital, | 
never appei^d to affect these tough little 
Frenchmen in the least. For this there must 
be a cause, or rather more than one cause ; | 

ant), from the experiences of nearly twenty I 
years In our own service, I am led to the li>l- 
lowing conclusions : * ' 

The Frendi dress their troops for service i 
and for use ; not for parade or show. It 
is true tliat the French soldier carries a great , 
weight about him ; but the articles with which 
he is loaded tend more or less to his com- I 
fort in the camp. He knows this, and never . 
dreams of complaining. The tent d'ahiu^r j 
small kind of gipsy- tent, is carried among | 


three niezi. It is pitched in^^five minutee^ aud tropic^ let him tiT the experiment in 
serves every purpose of protection against London during the dog-days, 
either night air, sun, or moderate rain. Then, Another reason in my mind for the health 
agmn, the French soldier's bill-hoofe, axe, and of French troops in the field, is the compara- 
spade, serve to dig trenches round his tent in tively few men who constitute each mess, 
bad weather, ana help to provide him with and the excellence of their coohery. 
fire-wood wherewith to cook his foo’d^ Ln other ^ The distance we got over each day, yaried 
respects his health is looked after, although he front twelve to eighteen English miles, and 
is most carefully taught to depend upon his own the time occupiedrwas from four to six hours, 
good sense, and liis own exertions, leas than Sometimes, to get over long tracts of country 
upon what his superiors or the commissariat where there was no water, we had night 
can do for him. He is a very much less help- marches, which I shall describe by-and-by. 
less being than his English comrade, and his^ As a general, rule we arrived at the new 
ofiicers have consequenuv far less — ^indeed, 1 encampiDg-ground about eleven o'clock, and 
may say, none— of the fiddle-faddle work in always found* that ,the , place had been 
Camp, billets or quartern which is an- marked out previously by aii officer of the 
noying to our captains and subaUern^ and 6tat-major ; who, with his mounted orderlies 
worrying to our men. An English soldlei^ au^ bis Arab guides, had preceded the troops 
is everlastingly being inspected by some by a couple of hours. Once arrived, camp- 
person or other, corporal of his squad guards were immediately formed, with care ; 
inspects him and his food to see that one with equal care whether we were near an enemy 
is iitly dressed to sit down to dinner, and or not. Here, too, — although to civilians this 
the other fitly cooked to be wholesome. Then may appear a matter of no. moment — tho 
tlie orderly sergeant inspects the whole com- French exhibit their forethought, and the 
pany — ^meii aud dinners. After that the orderly care they take of their men without appear- 
officer inspects the meal of the whole corps, ing to. do so. In the English service the men 
and finally the captain of the day has his turn for guard are taken indiscriminately from 
of inspecting the messing of the regiment, the ten, twelve, or fourteen companies which 
In many corps, by way of adding to the compose the regiment— so many from each 
comforts of the Sunday dinners, each of the company — so that their rations and dinners 
two majors inspects the meals of half the have to be brought to them from so many 
regiment, whilst the. cdonel inspects all round difibrent parts of the corps ; in the French 
the barracks of the regiment. Judge what army a whole company goes on guard 
comfort the poor soldier must have with his together. Thus, not only can the men carry 
dinner, after all this formal worry and bother on their cooking as usual, but the officers and 
is over ! The French have none of this. /Ihe sergeants go on duty with tlieir own men, 
men are taught to rely on themselves, to and have thus much better opportunities of 
cook tbeir own dinner in comfort and as well knowing what each soldier is capable of per- 
ns circumstances will allow, and the con- forming, and how each one may be entrusted 
sequences are, that off parade themselves to guard a post of danger, 
and tbeir officers are much less worried The troops pitched their camp with mar- 
about trifles than is the case in the English vVellous celerity. I am within the mark when 
arm • I say that in ten minutes after our halt every 

Another circumstance which tends much to tent was ready, and that in another quarter of 
render the French soldier hardy, and which is anhoui:,the oookiug-pots wore iufull operation, 
certainly of. the greatest service to him in a The camp-kitchens which the soldiers dug in 
climate like that of Algeria, is his temperance, the ground, were most ingenious contrivances, 
During a service of fifteen years in Indi^ few both to economise fuel and to prevent tho 
men exposed themselves more to the sun in wind getting at the fire. One hour after 
followdug field sports than myself, aud I never the camp wus formed, the drum sounded for 
had a day*esickness which could be attributed breakfast. A great wonder to me — who had 
to thatpSNuit Judging from myself, aud from long been accustomed to see our own soldiers 
others who have at various times been my devour their ill-dressed, half-raw food — was 
companions .in the army, I attribute tlie im- the savoury messes which the French soldiers 
punity with which 1 Imved the effects of heat managed to produce, with very slight means, 
entirely to my never tasting spirits. The The meat served duf to them was almost 
French soldier certainly takes his petit verre inviiriably niut^on ; b(^t‘ being rare in tho 
once, or twice in the day ; but, to this day, north of Africa. I>y mixing with their meat 
in l^dia, a soldier’s daily allowance of Bengal a large portion of bread or biscuit, and 
rum or arrack, when on the line of march, pepper, salt, aud vegetables when procurable, 
would more than three parts fill on ordinary they managed to produce a most savoury 
dinner tumbler. This too of a spirit com- dish. 

pared with which the most fiery oompouuds The march being over, the men were 
of the lowest London public-house is as niUd left almost entirely to themselves. There 
as m&. If any one doubts what effect this was none of that everlasting looking after 
.diurnal dose of spirits would have upon men them which is so wearing to all ranks in 
^called upon to endure great fatigue under a the Engiisli service. Among the French 
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officers camp-life was by no nn- these to endure fatigue, heat, hunger, ihiisl ; 

])leaBant existence. Tlieie is no f^ghnental while taking the greatest possible caie of 

mess amongst tlie officers fus with ns ; each their horses, and keeping themselves merry, 

individual being left to feed himself as best andingogd health. We started at sunset; 

suits his inclination or his pocket. Different and, by sunrise the next morning, had 

^ 1. in ks ne\er mix together at the dinner- table ; got over eighty miles of ground. Here we 

I and, in camp, the gencial rule seemed to be halted at some wells, watered and fed the 

ior half a-rlozcn subalteina or as many cap- horseis let the men cook and eat a meal, and 

tains to form a mess. The superior officers started again so as to overtake the Arabs 

kept to themselves, and those of the same «rhen they halted for their mid-dny rest On 

loqimcnt in most instances took their meals approaching their tents, we found the whole 

together. To me, tliese sninll re-unions tribe ready to give battle, rather than rclin- 

weie paiiiicularly pleasant and the simple quish their ill-gotten wealth of goats, sheep, 

inexpensive manner in which all the mares and horses. The skirmishers of our 

officers lived — whil^ everything they had party were fired upon; and the enemy, 

, wks particularly goo®bf its kind — ^was much numbering rather more than double 

more agreeable than the military messes of our number, came forward with shouts of 

our own service. The dinner hour was defiance. There was no help for it but 

shortly after dusk, iletween the two in^als |to shed blood. As the robbers kept m 

i^ome few officers generally left the camp in small parties of threes and fours, and weie | 

search of sport! but the majority appeared greatly scattered over the plain, a charge cu 

1 o have their time fully taken up in study, masse of our two squadrons would have been 

They all kept oflicial journals the country absurd. The Chasseurs d’Afrique aie armed 

we marched through, and tliey planned oi with swords, pistols, and long light carbines, 

drew out maps and routes as they went along which they carry slung behind their backs. | 

'J hese pursuits are somehow connected with It was with the last weapon that the ad- * 

tiieir tutuie advancement in the service ; vanced half squadion — detached as skir- | 

although I cannot remember in what way. iriishers — commenced the fight, and the exe- | 

I 1 know that any oflicer who wants to get on cution they did with their fire-arms fiom j 

' in tiie rieiich army, must liirnish his supe- hoi*seback surprised me. It was, at first, 

I 1 101 s with p] oof that liis eyes are not always a battle of mounted sharpshooters against i 

shut. ' the same description of troops. Tiie 

And I know that his professiorf is liis bravado and daring of the enemy reminded 
' pride and Ins busin(‘ss on this earth — not a me forcibly of the Afigbans. In a very 

‘ bore, to be escaped from, and given the go-by short time the Arabs began to dimmish con- . 

to. a sidcrably, and we could see many making ' 

About three weeks after starting upon our off slowly to the rear badly wounded, 

)l exjiedition, I had an opportunity of seeing a Gradually they began to draw more together, 

ji skirmish between French troops and the and at Isst nearly a hundred and fitly liorse- 

Arabs, or Bedouins. The general having men were assembled in a body. The officer 
I received information that a hostile tribe had commanding our party seized the proper 
attacked the tents of a chief whose followers moment, and with his reserve squadron 
I were tributary to the French govemmentr charged at the enemy. A hand tg hand 
and had di iveii oil their fiocks, de- fight ensued, but was over m ten minutes ; 

I t ached two irpi.idrons of (liasseurs the Arabs taking flight in all directions. The 
d’Aliiipie in pin suit. J asked permission to chasseuis pursued them for some distance, 
accompany tlie jiarty, and leave was fiecly until recalled by repeated sounds of the 
gi anted. The enemy was said to be thirty trumpet; when the whole force was mus- 
I leagues, or ninety miles, ahead of us, and to tsred, and it was found that we had lost 
t be r.ipidly making tlicir way to the lar-off six troopers killed, besides about a 
desert. A\''ithm an hour from the time the dozen wounded ; the Arabs having left 
order had been given, the detachment was twenty dead, and some filty prison^ in our 
ready. It started from the camp without hands. 

tenth of any kind, with no baggage animais These prisoncni were bold, daring fellows, 
beyond w liat were absolutely necessary to Tiie sheep, camels, and horsea which they had 
carry food for the men, and which were all carried off, were recovered very near the 
so lightly laden as to be able to keep up with spot where the fight had taken place, and 
I the cavaliy. The latter numbered ttvo hun- were made over to a party of their rightful 
I dred, all of whom were Frenchmen. Jiitherto, owners who had accompanied us in our iiasiy 

I 1 had always considered the irregular horse- march from the mam column. The pluii- 

II men of JJiiidustati the finest light cavalry in derers had neither women nor childien 

I the world ioi such expeditions, but I was with their party; having left -them at a 
soon convinced that the Chasseurs d'Afri^ue place of safety many miles off. The wounded 

* were much superior in all the best quahfica- were well looked after by the medical officers; 
tions for light troops to any I had yet and^ after a hadt of four-and-twenty hours, 

I I seeif. tlie tro^s were once more ready to take the 

j| Never in my life did I see such soldiers as road. Upon leaving the head-quaittis of the 

I • • 
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division t^o or three We^iously, we had, 
moved oS at nearly a right angle from tlie 
intended route of the larger body of troops. ; 
The latter had, meantime^ pushed on 
by forced mardhes, to prevent certain disKl 
tttrbances amongst the tribes ; so that^ wh^ 
our work with the marauding .party< wan 
over, we were at a distaaoe uf two 
hundred and dfty miles from where -mss 
supposed tihe general’s camp wonld be foaudr 
We moved at the rate of fifty miles arday, 
and in five days rejoined ihe column, 'ms, 
together with our pre^ous march, made 
al^ut three hundred and thirty miles. Jn- 
eluding a halt of twenty^four hours^ the 
distauce was performed in seven days ; yet we 
returned to camp with only one sore back 
among the two hundred horses, and not a 
single man or beast on the sick-list, except, 
such as had been wounded by the enemy. . 

When this statement is compared with the 
condilioii in which our cavalry returned to 
Lord Baglau’s head-quarters after Lord Car- 
digan’s reconnaissance into the Dobrudschka, 
it will appear ^credible that such different 
results o&M ensue from two Somewhat si- 
milar trials of atamigthonthe partof European 
dragoons. But the fact is, as Jacob Omniu^i 
lias stated it to be, we have really no English 
light cavalry. The Chasseurs d’ Afrique ai^e not 
better mounted, nor are th^ better horsemen 
than our own men ; but they are very much 
lighter, and are furmshed with nothing that 
is noc absolutely necessary for their efficiency. 
With saddle, bridle, and all other accoutre- 
ments and arms, they weigh on an average 
fourteen stone English measurement ; whereas 
the regiment of liuht dragoons Vith which 1 
served through three campaigns in India, 
averaged in marching order very nearly 
ninet^n Btone. When this enormous dif- 
ference is taken into consideration, all wonder 
must cease if our cavalry are found to fail 
in efficiency when sent upon active service. 
The Chasseurs d’ Afrique 1 look Upon as almost 
the beau-ideal of light cavalry. 

Shortly after we rejoioed the head-quarters 
of the coiumn, an example of how horses 
can be protected in wet weather, when in 
the held, was pnMstically illustrated by the 
Prench cavalry. Owning to some information 
respeetkm the movements of certain tribes, 
it becami necessary for the general to make 
a detour into the lulls with the whole of his 
infantiy : leaving -the cavalry — eight hundred 
in number — to guard a pass or entrance into 
a plain, so as to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy, should they be driven in that direc- 
tion. Expect mg to witness some fighting in 
the plain, I remained with the cavalry^ 
although it was considered certain that our 
portion of the force would not have to move 
from their pekets for a week or ten days, as 
it would two the infantry at least that time 
to effect the object for which they went into 
« the mcApaitaiDS. 

The very day after the general left u^ a 


Storm du^vpn. Our Arab guides, as well 
as the officers wlio had any ex- 

perishoe in the country, declared that there 
was every indication of the bad weather iust- 
iaa siMl&e time, and «dvise<^tlie commanding 
officer to shelt^ hkhoraos in the way best cal- 
culated to protect them against wind and rain. 
Hie qukkness and systematic manner in 
which the men oommenoed, under directions 
from their officers, to dig out temporary 
stables-- if what dkl duty as such can be called 
by that name— was, what an Ajnerican would 
call ** a caniion.** Duzmg the last few months 
I have often thought it w<mld have been well 
if some of our cavalry Ji^erals had received 
a few lessons 'from tllBe French dragoons 
before taking oommands in the Crimea. The 
oommeuc€anent of the undertaking was mark- 
ing, ' out in white lines the length and breadth 
of the intended pits in whicli the horses were 
to* be placed. This was done in idxiut an 
hour.. Then the men began in earnest to 
dig as if making the foun&tions for a Street 
of houses. In twelve or fourteen hours every 
horse in the detaehmentrwas well protected 
against the weather. The animals stood in 
a space sunk some three feet below the level 
of the ground, which was sloped as well as 
drained so that it would retain no water. 
The spare earth turned up from these 
places was plastered into a rude wall to 
windward ; so that the liorsea were protected 
up to thdbr chests from the weather, although 
there was neither the time nor the materials 
to cover them in overhead. The precaution 
had not been taken in vain ; for a more fear- 
ful storm than that which burst over our 
heads liefore the job was over, or a more 
lasting soaking rain than that which then com- 
mence and continued for four days, it was 
never my fate to encounter. Had the horses 
been -left .ui^notected, they would have all 
lo^oken away. As it was, when the bad 
weather came to an end, they were one and 
all in as good condition as if they .had just 
come out of the best stables in France. 

The enemy which the infantry iiorliou of 
our column nad hoped to di'ive out upon tlio 
plain from their mountain fastness, proved 
too cunning for the general. They escaped, 
and never came near the cavalry which was 
waiting to give them a reception.. The con- 
sequence was, that .we who had been watt- 
ing for some days at the mouth of the pass, 
I'eceived an onler to make a detour, and 
rejoin the headvqua^ers of the column at a 
place some thirty or forty miles olt*. This 
was aeoompiislied without delay, and in tho 
course of two days after leaving the place 
whei^ our temporary stables had been dug 
out, we rejoined the general and the force 
und|er his command. 

Here began a portion of the expedition 
which I enjoyed excessively. The main body 
of the troops only moved camp, while small 
parties of one and two hundred men were abttent 
occasionally to collect tribute from the tribes. 
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So far as I could judge, the imlpoatt did not 
afypear severe, nor were harsh ftseasttlres used 
to eolleet them. For many iiiiles around our ^ 
camp, the Aittbs weie all friendly to the 
French, and th« gave many of us an opportu- 
nity of enjoying the sports of the delu. As 
a general rule, however, French oflSeers are 
seldom sixtitsmen. 

At length tlie whole foix56 was ordered to 
march against a In y^hl(di. a rebellious 
Arab chief had shut himself up, bidding de- 
fiance to the French aathoiities. As it was 
inil)()rtant to saiprise the enemy, we staited 
at sunset and bad invested the place by day- 
light. fecnecting ta find merely a small 
village, with perhaps ioop*holed walls, 1 was 
much surprised to see a town of conmderable 
size, with a strong mud wall, and with out- 
works to defend the angles. The Arabs, how- 
ever, appear to resemble Asiatics in soipe 
points ; one of which is invariably to over- 
look some weak point in the construction of 
their foils. With a soldici’s eve, the general 
coinmnnding at once saw that a hill in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, would give 
him the command of the whole fdaoe. After 
the men had breakfasted, an assRult was 
oidercd on this spot, and cairied by a coup 
de main ; the party of the enemy who 
dtfeiKled it makitig good their retreat 
to the town. Seeing, too late, the intentions 
of the French, the Aiab chief came out 
to give us battle ; and, as the greater part 
of our force was engaged in watching the 
other side of the town, and as the general 
had only sent some three hundred men up the 
hill, the French were nt firat both outranked 
and outnumbered. They stood their ground 
well, and fought manfully; but the Arabs 
ptcsftjcd on them very hato, and their loa^s 
began to bo serious. While this was going 
on up tlie hill, 1 was witness of several 
hand to4)and fights in various parts of tli# 
fielii, and ccrtaiuly, whatever other troops 
may Ik, French soldiers are not waaitieg m 
ooui.igc r»r daring. Every man ainong tltem 
' ap) iCli i s to have visions ot the legion of honour 

bcioie liH eyes; and, in liattm he does his 
utmost to obtain it. Still, on oecanons 
whore perfect order, great silence, and most 
implicit obedience arc required, 1 would 
rather coiumaud English than French 
troops. 

During the fight on the hill, I wit- 
nessed a remarkable sfbt of self-devotion 
on the jiai'L ol^ a sergeant of Zouaves. 
The enemy held* a small ledoubt, to take 
whicli became of vital importance to the 
French. The enclosure was a loop-holed 
wall about seven foot high, from inside of 
which, borne foity or fifty Arabs shot down 
the Freiicli ns last as they could load and firs* 
A hundred men of the Zouaves were 
dered to assault the place. They attempted 
I three times to do so ; but failed each time. 

Thdir captain was Idlled, and both their 
I other officers wounded ; while nearly stf third 


of their number were speedily placed hots dc 
' combat. Every man wlio attempted to get 
, over the wall was killed on the spot ; and I 
the renmiiiiler of the ixuty began to show 
syiDptoins «f hesiUtioii. Perceiving tlijg, 
a young sergeant turned round to his 
oomn^as and said, ^Take me upon your 
shoeldors, «kd throw me over the waU ; I | 
Miall dbe killed, bwt the rest of the men wiU 
scramble afWr me somehow, in spite of the * 
bullets.^* This, tffter some remonstrance was i 
done. The man was thrown over ; and, in i 
less time than it takes to write these hnes, 
his companions followed him in, and held ' 
possession of the place* Strange to say, the | 
sergeant — volunteer of respectable family i 
—^though severely wounded, was not killed. i j 
Some six months after this event I heard ; 
^hat he had ^eu immediately promoted, and | 
had also had the cross of the legion oi ho- 
nour conferred upon him. I wonder what | 
would have become of such a sergeant in 
England ! 

After the fighting before the walls of the 
place had lasted several houis, it was soon 
evident that the discipline and valour oi the , 
French would prevail. The enemy managed 
early in the day to get their women and chil- 
dren sent off ; and, finding themselves bebct 
on all sides, vacated the place under cover 
of the night, Tlie route they had taken into 
the mountains was totally inaccessible for 
cavalry, and our infantry were too much 
fatigued with their long march and subse- 
quent hours of fighting to follow, A few 
prisoners were made, but there were no 
men of any importance among them. 

Some Jays after this affair, 1 received 
letters from England which obliged me to 
hasten my return home. An escort of 
Cbassetirs d’Atnque happened to be returning 
towards Ooiistantine, so T took advantage of 
the protection thus affoided me, and set off 
on my return. 1 left the French camp with 
a heavy heart, for 1 was truly sorry to part 
from men with whom 1 had passM many 
pleasant motilh% and irom whom 1 bad le- 
oeived much kindness. Few Ectdishuten lia\e 
had my opportunities of seeiug^eneh troops 
in the field, and of belonging, as it Were, tor 
the time, to their own corps. 

Unless a great deal has been of late 
months written and awken in vain (wbiih 
is lamentably probable), we ought to be 
on the eve of great cbmages in our own 
aomy. We have, near at iMd, an excellent 
model by Which to fasbioti any such altera- 
tions ; and it m earnestly to be hoped 
that our alliance with France may pave ilie 
way for IntroduciDg ifito the service many 
alterations of which we stand vitally in 
need. It is true that we always learn some- 
thing in each campaign, but would it not 
be better, Hi having bought our ex|>erience I 
at a very large price, we kept it by us instead 
of invariably throwing it away I I may be • 
wrong, but it seems to me, that if a j ear hence ' 


we were— wliicli Gk)d J — ^to engage in 

: another war, it would be the old story of the 
Crimea in eighteen hundred and iifty-four 
and fifty-five over itgain. We dp ^ot appear 
^ me, to be one iota mpre adviblced in the 
veiy firs<|, )prinQS|>1;es of military ojegaiiiaation 
than we wure ^ tfen years ago,^ It .jfa but 
a month ago since a Eoyal Commi^on) with a 
noble duke at its head, was gravely ordered 
to inquire whether promoting officers because 
they are rich, and preventing those who are 
poor ftom rising in the army, is, or is not, of 
' advantage to the service ! 

THE SCATTERING OF SEED. 

• Cunious and remarkable facts, not so 
fallacious as Pitt thought them when applied 
to social subjects, have been .gathered by, 
naturalists and travellers about the way in 
which vegetation is continued and extended. 
Nature multiplies her stock of plants most 
commonly by seeds. Many which the gar- 
dener jjropagates only by cuttings and layers 
in their free state follow the usual method ; 
some, like the lily of the valley, extend their 
dominion by creepers under the soil ; others, 
like the verbena, f)y throwing out long shoots 
which produce roots at their joints. There 
is also, as most of our readers know, the 
singular mode of increase adopted by the 
Indian fig-tree. When sufficiently grown 
the brandies let down fibres, which swing 
about freely in the breeze until tliey reach 
the ground, where they take root, and grow 
into thick pillars, which support the branches 
in their further growth. An Armenian 
met'chant at Madras is said to have had one 
of these trees in his garden with thirty-eight 
stems firmly rooted in the ground, some of 
tliem nearly four feet thick and from thirty 
to fifty feet in height. So 

daughters grow 

Abdut the mother tree, a pillar’d shade. 

Some of the aged fig-trees of India, are said 
to cover as much as two acres of ground by 
the simple extension of branches, and regi- 
ments of soldiers have taken refuge under 
the shadow of a single tree. 

In a seed, the mysterioud origin of growth 
is a little morsel which, in its earliest hours 
of expansion, feeds upon the rest and greater i 
portion o4 the seed ; until it has shot forth i 
a rootlet to gather for it nourishment out of 1 
the soil. Some seeds are very delicate, and i 
will not live unless nursed in the warm i 
bosom of the eaithsoon after separation from i 
the mother plant. Tlie germs of coffee, t 
roses, laurels, and myrtles must be sown 1 
feoon after gathering ; and acorns brought : 
‘ from America are sown on board ship to ’ 

their life. Even hardy seeds generally 
seem to find in the ground the samt place 
Mof deposit,'^ 1^6 sel^sown mignonette, and 
^ many other garden flowers, come up much 
^strdnear in due season than the mignonette 
we tf&e so much pains to sow, as we think, 


at the iigh%' time and in the proper way. 
Many gaiuen beds would bring forth flowers 
in abundance if let alone, after having been 
once slaked with plants. 

Of the greater number of seeds, it is to be 
said, howev^/ that tb^y are hardy and 
tenacious of life to a miracle. Gerardin 
speaks of a hag of seed of the sensitive plant 
brought to the Jardin des Plantes upwards 
of sixty years ago, which even now supplies 
good plants whenever it is used. Horne, the 
eminent naturalist, says that he found grains 
of com which had been thrashed a hundred 
And forty years before, in possession of their 
living powers. Still more remarkable cases 
have Deen mentionod Ify others. M. Thouin 
sowed seeds of the climbing mimosa which 
he found under the roots of an old chesnut at 
P^is, and they germinated. Dr, Lindlcy 
speaks of finding raspberry seeds in a barrow, 
in company with a skeleton, with which coins 
of Hadrian’s reign had been buried, yet this 
seed, wliich the testimony of the money 
proved to be sixteen hundred years old, liad 
not lost its vitality. No doubt invariable 
temperature, freedom from damp, and the 
absence of the vital element of the air, was 
the cause of such extraordinary preservation 
in a dormant state. Under ordinary circum- 
stances seeds have to put up with nmch 
rough treatment and exposure. Mimy are 
lost, and for such losses the supply leaves 
ample margin. 1’he majestic Araucaria of 
Patagonia bears at the tips of its branches 
twenty or tliirty fruits of one tree, and each 
fruit contains about three hundred kernels. 
Except by scattered families of the savage 
natives who are mainly supported by these 
fruits alone, and prize thetn so much as to 
[forego political quarrels that they may be 
gathered, the country of the Araucaria is 
almost untrodden by man, and left to Itself 
it has formed, according to the interesting 
account of Dr. Poepj>ig, immense forests, ex- 
tending north and south for eight hundred 
miles. One of our own thistles is so prolific, 
that a single plant would by the second year 
Be the progenitor of about five hundred and 
eighty millions of plants, if all the seeds were 
to strike root. 

Some waste of material arises from the 
changeableness of seasons, or the unsiiit- 
ableness of the spot upon vtrhich the seed 
happens to fall. Great is the care taken 
in bringing the Seed to perfection, the 
most beautiful flower and delicious fruit 
are merely ministers to the*neccssitiea of tlie 
seed, and the microscope especially shows 
that the whole strength and })Owers of the 
plant are devoted to this one great object of 
perpetuation; but this exceeding care appears 
to end with the perfection of the germ, ^omo 
few iribes of plants are exceptions to this 
rule. The ivy-leaved toad-flax, the sow- 
bread or cyclamen, the subterraneous clover, 
and some others, carefully bury their seeds. 
The pretty cyclamen— common at gardeners' 
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stalls in the early spring — ^is a, favourite 
flower, and its curious appearance with face 
turned to the mouldy and rosy petals bent 
back that their beauty may not be altogether 
lost, is entirely owing to the hablif or, carry- 
ing the seeds to the ground. The clover, as 
the time of planting approaches, surrounds 
the seed-vessel with spiny projections, which^ 
rotect the germs while digging their way' 
own into the soil. Many seeds when ripe 
simply escape from the vessel in which they 
were horn, and fall to the ground, and this 
is done so quietly by some as to make it 
not an easy matter to collej^t them. We all 
know how frequently mignonette seed 
escapes ; the little bell in which the seeds arc 
contained permitting them to fall as they are 
perfected; v ^ 

The distribution of such seeds imist 
be over a small space, unless they be taken 
from place to place by any accidental pro- 
cess. But there are, again, plants which 
distribute their seeds by mechanical force. 
The balsam and touch-me-not will, in this 
way cast their little seed many feet around. 
If tlie ripe pOds of the touch-me-not be 
' touched with the finger it will almost always 
fire a discharge of seed against the enemy. 
Those seeds which will bear soaking are 
frequently distributed by streams ; land is 
continually being washed away from river 
banks or shores.* and thrown ^up again 
elsewhere. Thus Humboldt speaks of seeds, 
which must have been born by plants and 
trees in Jamaica and Cuba, appearing on the 
shores of the Hebrides. Bees and other 
insects do nmch planting. Sheep also, and 
other woolly animals collect seed as they go, 
and carry it about ; in this way the seeds of 
agrimony are disseminated. But man is the 
chief filanter ; not to mention the roots ai^l 
herbs which he has brought from afar for his 
daily food, the common groundsel which now 
comes u]j everywhere was brought from Asia, 
with grain ; and the Canadian fleabane, which 
is now to be seen all over France, Germaujq 
Holland and Italy, was brought over from 
America and planted about a hundred years 
ago in Paris. Sea-weeds propagate their 
species in an extraordinary manner ; indeed, 
tliey assume the character of animals rather 
than plants. Thanks to the beautiful aq la- 
rium, which is beginning to be popular, we 
may know moie about water-weeds, but 
as yet they are little • understood. They 
deserve careful attention ; for not only 
do these useful things revivify the sea 
by pouring forth bubbles of vital air, but 
they supply man with dyes, with manure 
which gives the blessing of fertility to the 
poorel^t heath-land, and with useful salts. 
They supply the physician with a potept 
medicine, and even give us food in a few 
wliolosome forms. In the sea-weeds we 
have the seeds crowded in cells the 
tough leaf of the plant. Thgy are very 
*miuutc, and surrounded by hair gifted with 
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vibratory -motion when the little germs are | 
about lefeiHpg home. In due tiine cell | 
bursts,.!^' forth pours a future populatioiir- 1 
each withs its moving hairs 'emplQye<riu 1 
rd^SjJkhem away to a fit place of rest. An t 
old observer who watched all this in a few 
weedv'placed In a glass vessel for the purpose, 
i‘em&rks that the sudden emptying of the « 
bags of seed causes- a great commotion of the 
water in their neighbourhood; and the 
depsvture of the flocks appears to take place ! 
at fixed periods, genermly betimes in the 
morning : one sea-weed choosing the hour of I 
eight : another, daybreak. { 

One. important agent in the sowing and i 
distribution of seed is, of course, tiie wind ; ! 

and those s^ds which are intended to be 
blown abroad are either sufilciently light in { 
themselves, or are assisted by a flying appa- > 
ratus. We all understand how the seed is | 
scattered from the feathery ball of the dande- 
lion. This plant, excellent as salad, useful in ! 
medicine, and so much esto^med that peo])le > 
roast its roots as a substitute for cofiee, is one 
of many which supply their seeds with an | 
arrangement of feathery bairn In all these, 
when the seeds are ripe, the case in which 
they arc packed becomes exposed, releases its ! 
grasp of them, and yields them up to every | 
passing breath. The cotton grass is su 2 > | 
plied with so much of this feathery mate- 
rial as to give a character to the fields in 
Which it grows. Mrs. S. 0. Hall said she 
saw scores of bogs in Ireland looking like 
fields .of snow, from the immense quantity of ' | 
cotton-grass-down with which they were 
covered. Hedges in which travellers’ joy is 
abundant, have a beautiful appearance at 
seed-time,' owing to the silvery plume Which 
appears on tho fruit. There is one plant — | 

the rose of Jericho — perfectly unique in its 
way of planting by the agency of wind. It 
grows in the driest deserts. When the seed 
IS ripe, the branches wither and coil up into 
a ball ; then, as the root has little of the 
ground, the wind easily tears it up land rolls 
it along until a moist spot is reached ; the 
branches then unfurl, aau, by this unfurling 
I motion, are stopped ; tlxb seed-vessel bursts, 

' and the germs are thus deposited^where they 
can grow. 

An immense number of seeds neod noue of 
these contrivances to helpiliem on their way ; 
their lightness apd minuteness is asto 
uishiug. The spores of ferns are mere dust, 
those of the club-moss are but the eighteen 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. The 
toadstool family is still more notable for its 
small spores, and the immense numbers in 
which they are found in one plant. Fries tells 
us he counted — ^by a microscopic calculation • 
— ^in a single fungus ten miUious of spores, | 
and they were so small as to form a mere 
doud when stirred into the air. These lichens, 
mosses, and fungi, constituting the lower 
orders of vegetable society, seem in an espe- jl 
cial manner capable of universal distribution. j 
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Hie firstt Tej^etation vhich covers a volcanic 
masa or a coital island^ ie coiopoaed of thesi^ 
lowtat fora >» ; Meiville lalaud is yetjB ffreaiei' 
part coverod by mosses^^iMi Capiab Ross in 
his South PQlsri«yiice,&otioeda dreary isliUHl, 
called by him Hew South ShetlaBd, ttarked 
Trith patches of nooses, stFU^Httg for exU 
tence. They will grow where bo other 
tation oin eawt, aui when they die they lay" 
the ibmdactioii of that good vegetable soil in 
which, in a sucoession of epochs, higher and | 
more l^ntiful forms of vegetable life may (iiid 
suitable support Because of the exceeding 
liffhtness of these precious seeds, it is not 
difficult to understand how they may travel 
in currents of air many leagues overland and 
water before they settle. On* the twenty- 
ninth of August, eighteeh hundred and 
thirty, a lichen suddenly appeared aiivmg a 
plantation of pines in the neighbourhood of 
Dresden, covering the leaves on the side next 
the witmI only ; and at another time the sails 
of a sldp at sea, near Stockholm, were in an 
instant covered also with a kind of lichen. 
This appearance— only to be explained on 
the supposition that the minute germs oame 
floating inviaib^ u}^ the breeae — ^is said to 
be common in Persia, Armenia, and Tariary, 
where the people eagerly eat such lichens, 
saying that they oome from heaven. If we 
venture fhr a mement to imagine the inex- 
pressible number of scores which a year's 
growth must give to the world, it is not too 
much to say that they must be everywhere, 
and from tlieir aize penetrate into every 
place ; even the stomachs and other parts A 
animals. I'kis circumstance lias been made 
the OTound of a belief that the cholera mi^^t 
be Mtributable to the inhaling of fung^ the 
offiipring of cesspools and other putrefying 
masses. So vai’ieus are omnions on the 
origin and cause of that epidemic, that it is 
imp06<nble to apeak eonfiaently on any one 
suggestion reacting it ; bnt it is a matter of 
fact that, on the last occasion of that disease 
appearittg among us, an immense quantity 
of microscopic fungi were found in the air. 
Tf tlmy were like Bsany of the larger exam-> 
pies of the order, extremely poisonous, it at 
least admits of beUig sug^ted, that those 
living ii^places where dense clouds were 
present, being in a state of body unable to 
resist their deleterious action, died from 
a form of poisoning. Muuldiuess^he common 
term for minute frngous growth — is often 
found in sucii strange places as only the 
general and invisible dissemination of their 
spores can e^lain. Pots of jam and other 
doiuestic articles which tlie housewife mr>st 
rai^iiblly ti^s often become the tracts 

E which ezLormoos forests of little fungi 
They will ^w also on the back of 
;cld-flslK, and kidicate its speedy <leath. 
D^i^f champs found mouldiness even in the 
air-colls of the eider duck. 

It may ersnie suiprlae that confusion does 
swot follow from the x>ln)itiug of nature in 


this lavish manner. If seeds are so scat- 
tered and spread, how is it that everything 
is not tiyiiig to grow everywhere, so tliat 
nothing could grow anywhere 1 The reason 
is, tliat each plant ihiives subject to its own 
conditions of soil, beat) and.^inoiBtiire. The 
coltsfoot is a sign of clayey soil, llie orchis of 
a light one ; t&e feyn loves the damp, but a 
' little too much moisture destroys the cactus. 
The latter is a grateful vegetation on liard, 
barren places in the tropics, as the rofl.ro^e 
and atouecFop are elsewhere, lihoiloden- 
droDs and heaths like only the softest heath- 
mould. Eveiy^ plant requires also a spot 
suited to tlie character of its gi’owth, and 
without that cannot live ; in many cases the 
seed will not even germinate. An unin- 
'fori^ied gardener in iTie north of England, 
wLo received a lateh fir, native of cool 
climates, and nursed it most earefully in a 
hothouse, soon found that it became a mere 
dry stick ; it was cast upon the dunghill, 
which proved much more to its inclinations : 
there it soon began to grow again. Agricul- 
turists pay respect to this natural system 
much to their pecuniary advantage ; the 
gra&ses popular with them they divide into 
those suited to rich pastures, bogs, wet 
meadows, and sandy places. We are war- 
ranted iu supposing that innumerable seeds of 
many plants are continually deposited in every 
spot, but that the snirounding circumstances 
permit only a few of them to gei'minaie. The 
invariable rule of nature, for whicli we may 
be thankful, seems to be expressed in that 
form of words which has elsewhere passed 
into a political proverb, ^TLe right man in 
the right place.” 

The chronicles of liotany contain several 
cogent illustrations of the universal preseuoi? 
of seed. The decay of wheat was supposed 
CO result from a mouklineBs which Bui»er- 
vened, until a micrcscopist detected on the 
grains of living wheat spores of fungi, evi- 
dently planted there against the day when 
the gram, losing its own vitality, suffi^red the 
spore to start into active life. It a]>pears 
that the fungus needs for its growth the 
presence of ifecay, and that is the reason 
of its appearing suddenly in any )>lace, and 
then as suddenly departing ; it is a ti‘ue 
scavenger. 

There iir a fact, well known to coiiDtryinen, 
that fields which have not been sown with 
clover, and have never borne ciops of it it any 
time, may nevertheless be covered with it if 
they be manured with lime, which, soon becom- 
ing dhalk, yields a soil in which all clover de- 
licts* Au old writer records a curious 
instance of spontaneous growth, the evident 
result of a favourable chnnge of circum- 
stances acting on seed planted naturally. Lie 
says that during the famine in fifteen 
hundred and fifty-five, the seaside pea,^au 
English flower, but not very common, ap- 
peared in such quantities near Dunwich in 
Suflblk, as to supply the food mai ket, and 
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revent many persofna from perishing of 
unger. ^ ' 

We are evidently ignorant of many ways 
in which the germs of vegetation are aSSceted. 
Thus, the fungus is a mystery*— change of 
soil is not all that affects it. Mushroom 
growers know that certain mixtures of mat- 
j i ter exposed to particular states of atmosphere 
i; will increase that specieG^ and none else. It 
ii has been suggested that eleetrieity — an in- 
jl flueiice of which we know too little—* plays a 
Ij great part in the proceeding. Again, we see 
1 1 fungi which are peculiar to different sub- 
stances. Cheese, grapes, potat<^s,' old leather, 
jj and other materials, when mouldy, always 
I exhibit, each its own fungus, and no other. 

!j Now, although we may bear in mind that 
I tlie distribution of spores is univeraal — that 
they are superior to changes which would 
kill higher vegetation, having been found 
alive even after a year's immersion in fluid, 
and can therefore bide their time — it is hara 
to conceive how one sort ei fungus spore goes 
all over the world for cheese, and will not | 
settle until it meets with cheese ; while an- 1 
other travels with a like determination after j 
; an old shoe. | 

I If we love mystery, we can ap»peal, on the 

I origin of the lower plants, to eurious invest!- i 
gallons by German naturalists. Kutzing 

* considers that nature does not always plant 
particular eggs for each particular kind of 
vegetable ; but the same general stuff will, he 
j asserts, according to circumstances, throw np 
fungi, lichens, sea-weeds, or mosses. And it 
il would appear, from the researches of the 
!| same philosopher, that at this period of: 

I I nature's efforts, not only are the four families 
! < of plants j ust named interchangeable, but that' 

; ' tlie lowest forms of animal life are likewisecon- 

vertible into those of the vegetable. He cut, 
j! up a species of jelly-fish, and put the pieces 
r into a bottle of distilled water, corking it 
ij closely. They soon putrefied, and finally 
jl dissolved; but after four days, myriads of 
j little dots covered with hairs were seen 

; moving about in the bottle ; a swarm of green 
points on the surface of the water appeared 
next, which, through a lens, seemed to be 
j those living dots glued to each other with 
slime ; and, in a fow weeks, a peculiar species 
of water-weed developed itself to perfectiOii. 
Could the animal jelly-fish have turned into j 
1 a water-weed 1 


I milyeeSton worthies. 

I In passing by Miss Wolsey’s shop yester* 

I day, I perceived a frame full of likenesses 
' hanging at the door-post. In the centre 
j was the counterfeit presentment ot Miss 
! Wolsoy herself, in all the crispness of 
Sunday silk gown and beat cap ; two mill- ^ 
tary« officers flanked her on either side ; | 
Mr, Garnet was over her head, an(^ Mir. 
l)ove below her feet, while foug infautine 
^oups occupied the angles. 


So public an exposure of well-known cha- I 
racters surprised me. “Nevear, never,” I 
said to “would Lydia Cleverboots j 

make he^ countenance the gazlngnstock of a i 
marketplace ! ” And, with rather more than 
my UBttttl severity, I entered the hun-shop to ;| 
ask what it all meant? MUs Wolsey did 
not allow me time to op^n my mouth, but I 
said : 

“The celebrated photographic artist, Mr. 
Buck, .is m the town, Miss Cleverboots. You ; ' 
must see him. You will be delighted.” 

I replied, “ O, indeed 1 ” 

This simple exclamation, with the tone I , 
threw into it, immediately checked Miss ij 
Wolsey's vivacity. She saw I was slightly 
ruffled, and she endeavoured to propitiate me 
Dy adding : 

“There is no harm in it, Miss Clever- , 
boots. Many respectable people have been 
done.” i; 

“ No harm ! ” I ejaculated, — no harm ! 
when men in dignified professions, fathers of | 
families (I alluded to Mr. Dove), allow them- 
selves to be posted up on w^ls like sign* 
boards, or circus-bills ! O, Miss Wolsey ! ” 

I have a respect for the woman, and I eyed ! 
her with a mild rebuke. 

“ 1 will have mine taken down, if you think , 
it improper. Miss Cfieverboots. I am sure I 
meant no offence to anybody,” she ssdd, I 
sadly. ^ 1 1 

I did not suffer the impression I had made j ! 
to pass away, but rejoined sharply, “When 
you are a public character. Miss Wolsey 
then be exhibited, and not before ; ” and I | 
walked with a firm step out of the shop. | 

At the comer by the church, I encoun- { 
tered Miss Prior, fresh from her early gossip. 

“ Have you been done, my dear ? ” she i 
exclaimed, without exchanging the usual | 
compliments, “ Isn’t it marvellons ? ” j 

1 asked stiffly, what she meant ? | . 

“Prom two-and-eixpenee upwards, single ii 
figures; and every additional figure one !| 
shilling extra,” was her reply. 1 wished her j! 
good morning; for she was in a gasping state ij 
of mental confusion,' owii^, probably, to an i| 
overfulness of news ; and 1 walked on to Mr. i| 
Dove’s. ^ j 

Mrs. Dove was dressed to go out, with her jj 
tract-basket in her hand, and the two girls ;{ 
with their best hats, and baby in his feather |i 
and scarlet coat, were all undergoing a full >' 
parade ex’imination jn'evtoas. to accompany- , 
ing her. I saw at once some great under- 
taking was cont^plated. Mrs. Dove is a ; 
favourite of mine. 1 knew her, an extremely || 
pretty girl, before her marriage, and have 
always been in the habit ot giving her 
advice about the ti'aining of her little ones 
(the eldest, Jenny Polly, is my godchild). 
Therefore I was not surprised when she 
exclaimed, grasping my hand in her cordial 
! way : 

“ Dear Miss Lydia^ I was just coming over j 
to your house to consult you about the > 
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children’s pictures. Must I have them done 
in a group, or singly ? Miss Prior has given 
tne such an account of Mr. Bnckifi. skill in 
taking babies, that I ivas determiued little 
Alfy should be done too.'' ? 

“ The whole town seems to have rim mad 
about these photographs,'* 1 replied. “Do 
you like such portraits 1 Foe my ]Airt^ 1 
think them very displeasing; All those ex- 
posed outside the bun-shop look as hlack as 

“ Miss Prior said they were exquisite^ and 
Mr, Dove was done yesterday. Go^ with us, 
Miss Lydia, and you will see. Miss Prior 
will be waiting for us there now,, by this 
time. I told iier to go and prepare Mr. 
Buck for the arrival of a party," said Mrs. 
Dove. ’ ' 

1 consented. 

The photographic apparatus was set up In 
Miss Wolsey’s garden ; a bit of ground about 
sixteen feet square. It consisted of a lofty 
board over which was stretched a white 
sheet ; a kitchen-chair stood with its back to 
it, and, close by, a circular deal-table covered 
with a crochet-work anti-macassar. Opposite, 
was a machine supported on a sort of maho- 
gany scaffold. It had one large round glass 
eye, with a huge black patch of cotton velvet 
hanging over it. 1 had never seen anything of 
the kind before ; but, as I never display my 
Ignorance except when 1 cannot help it, 1 
looked round reflectively, and was silent. Not 
ho the youthful Doves, wliom Mr. Buck re- 
marked, were not at all in a photographic 
humour ; for they capered about like danc- 
ing-dolls, instead of being quite still. In one 
corner of the garden was a dejected plum- 
tree ; and, on a bench beneath it, were two 
beehives, with all the bees in full buzz. Alfy 
Wanted to touch them, and screamed for a 
full-sized bum-bee that had settled on Mr. 
Buck's bottle of what Miss Prior called 
the chemicals, until his distracted nurse 
pacified, him with a bun, while Jenny Polly, 
and Lacy tiigged at their mamma's skirts 
or made her the ceuti-e of a merry-go-round, 
and refused to be caught, to be inducted into 
the chair. 

1 perceived that somebody must take an 
initiutor^iwstep, for the artist stood looking 
gloomily bewildered in the coufusion ; there- 1 
fore I went forward, announced that 1: 
would be done the' first, and took my seat in | 
the chair. 1 felt, a curiosity to see my own| 
features portrayed ; for, though I have I 
reached the seventh age of woman, 1 had 
nevef before been taken in any style. | 

* Tiie preparator;^ expectation was almost as 
bad as the agonizing moments spent in a 
dentist's parlour^ aftei^you have received the 
{^(easing intelligence that he is engaged, but j 
: will Attend to you in five minutes. ^ Mr« Buck 
shut himself up in what I have every reason | 
to believe was Miss “Wblsejr’s coal-celJar ; 
while, under Miss Prior’s direction, 1 com- 
posed myself into on attitude : the left hand 


on xny waist, the right resting gracefully oii 
the auti-xnacassar..,^. The artist soon re- 
»appe 2 u:ed, and performed certain mysterious 
evolutional which Miss Prior said was focuss- 
ing me^ When J was focussed, he looked at 
me very ixKtently, and said, “Now, ma'am, fix 
your eyes on this, tree-trunk, and do not 
move them in the least : now ! ’’ 

I 1 do not miiid* confessing that I expected 
I a flash, as of lightning, to burst upon luy face 
when the great black velvet patch was tem- 
porarily i%inoved from the awful glass eye, 
and I immediately scrawed up both my own 
eyes to avoid it. 

“TishlV otied Mr. Buck, impatiently, 

“ we must try again ! " And he disappeared 
into the coal-cellar once more. 

Dove fnid MLiss Prior botli imme- 
diately began to give me instructious how to 
behave. The first said, “ There is nothing to 
be afraid of, dear l^iiss Lydia ; do keep your 
eyes opcu the next time ! " “ And," added 
Miss Prior, “do not look so severe. Say 
‘ plum ! ' It composes the features into such 
an amiable expression — ^ plum ! * " 

So 1 said * plum,* and felt that I looked 
idiotic; and everybody else said plum, to 
show me its dulciiying effect on the counte- 
nance. Mr. Buck reappeared ; and, this time, ' 
with a strong effort I did keep my eyes 
steady, and was profoundly astonished that 
nothing alarming or unpleasant occurred. 
The artist rushed into the cellar again, 
and Miss Prior explained, tliat lie had 
gone thither to develop me. Dear me, 1 
was never developed before ! My pulse 
quickened. I believe everybody is anxious to 
see how they look in their portrait, and 1 
quite held my breath when Mr. Buck 
came out of his retirement and exliibited 
^miue. 

f “ O ! you are quite flattered ; but it is an 
admirable likeness ! . O admirable ! ’’ cried 
Miss Prior. 

“ It is very good ; the dress has taken so 
well,"" added Mrs. Dove. My dress was a 
black and red silk plaid ; 1 like a striking 
pattern and full colour. 

“ It is indeeil a faithful miniature of my 
face : it gives even the slight obliquity of my 
nasal feature, the bumpiness of my foreheail, 
and the steady fulness of my dark grey eye ; 
but 1 do not agree with Miss Prior -in con- 
sidering it too favourable. No : photography 
is not a flatterri ." • 

Jenny, Polly, seeing that 1 had come out of 
the orcieal .uninjured, now couseiitod to be 
put into position on the chair ; but no amount 
of persuasion could induce her to sit still 
when tbere^ and, after five failures, she was 
permitted to stand down, and her. mamma 
undertook to show her bow easy it Was to sit 
still and be good ; but» at the critical moment, 
turning her head to say, “You see, Jenny Polly, 
how quiet I can be," the result was that she 
was represeuted with two faces. 

“ Nothing remarkable in that ! " whispereM 
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Mifes Prior, who never lost the opportunity of 
saying au ill-natured thing, whether true or ^ 
false. ^ ' 

The three children were next arranged in a 
group, and the issue was general confusion ; 
we exhausted ourselves with devices to fix 
their atteution^ but all in vain. ' 

1 pitied Mr. Buck, ^e was a little old 
man, with a wild shock of black hair, beard, 
and moustache, and a pair of irascible blue 
eyes. He wore a blouse of dark cloth belted 
I'oiuid bis person with a broad band of patent 
leather, and evidently considered himself very 
picturesque. He was hot ^d moist, and 
his hands were spotted and stained with 
the chemicals, and his face likewise. Altoge- 
ther, he looked as if he would have beeni 
much the better for n plunge into \he 
water-butt, — ^which occupied a large angle 
of the little garden — both as to clean- 
liness and coolness. I was growing tired, and 
anxious to be away, for the bees, aggravated 
by our noisy invasion of their territory, 
showed stinging propensities and buzzed quite 
savagely. Deeply disappointed, Mrs. Dove 
proposed to pay and go, when Miss Prior 
saidsheshould like to bedone herself for half-a- 
crown ; and Mr. Buck immediately focussed 
her. She seemed much agitated, and ex- 
pressed astonishment at the hriuness with 
which 1 had sustained myself through the 
trying operation ; but kept herself, neverthe- 
less, as still as a statue. 

** We sliall do,” said Mr. Buck triumph- 
antly, as he issued from the coal-cellar after 
the developing process; and indeed the por- 
trait he exhibited was a perfect success. 

*‘But it is not a pretty likeness,” said 
Miss Prior, plaintively — ** not at all « pretty 
likeness. Will you try again 1 ” 

Mr. Buck protruded liis nether lip slightly, • 
and said, if she desired it, he would ; but 
that it was not likely he should obtain a 
better. “It is yourself, ma'am — ^your very 
self ! ” he observed. 

When 1 mention that Miss Prior has a 
high colour, chiefly concentrated in her thin, 
peaked nose, and a drooping eyelid, it will 
be seen at once how great were the diffi- 
culties in the artist’s way: she varied her! 
position the next time, so as to hide* the; 
latter defect, but was still dissatisfied. ... 
know Air. Buck said something worse than 
“Tish !” as he plunged into the coal-cellar 
once more ; for his voice* was quite rasped 
when he came out and desired her to 
fall into position again. It will scarcely be 
credited that this foolish woman caused 
Mr. Buck to do her eight several times in 
eight different attitudes ; indeed she did not 
desist until there was nothing left to take 
but a back view, and then she paid her half* 
crown with a grudge. 1 was astonished at her 
nieaqness ; and to see her hesitation over 
those eight portraits, as to which she shfiuid 
have finished and framed, was ludicrous. 
After taking and rejecting everybody’s advice, 


she. ended by keeping the first, which was 
certainly the. best. 

^^Afte# ati, Miss Lydia, I would rather 
have mind than yours,” she said to me as we 
were talking the matter over in the bun- 
shop you know it Was portraits, not pic- 
ture!^ we went for, and it is easy to buy a 
fancy engraving. 1 am glad mine is a true 
Kkeness ; I never consider people reallt/ res- 
pect us when they either in words or 

deeds; and Mr. Buck has flattered you out of 
incognition.” 

1 was silent. Miss Prior was evidently 
mortified, by the wav she emphasised her re- 
marks, and it was of no use to aggravate her 
furtlier; but Miss Wolsey, for the sake of 
the artist’s credit, perhaps, took upon herself 
the reply : 

“Flattery, Miss Prior? tlmre cannot be 
such a thing in photography f Mr. Buck ex- 
plained to me the whole process. People 
complain sometimes that it makes them 
uglier, but I never heard of anybody being 
made prettier.” 

“ Just come and look, then — if you can tell 
Lydia Cleverboots’s likeness you have better 
eyes than I can pretend to have ! ” retorted 
Miss Prior ; and she led the way back to the 
garden ; all of us following in a body. When 
Mr. Buck saw us, he put his hands up to 
his head, and grasped his hair frantically ; 
but was pacific when Miss Wolsey ex- 
plained why we had returned, and he brought 
the portraits forth. Miss Prior took mine 
sharply out of bis liaud, and began to hold 
forth on its demerits ; when suddenly a bee 
settled on her wrist and stung her severely. 
She gave out a shrill cry, and dropped my 
pretty little eliigy upon the gravel, where it 
was utterly obliterated and destroyed. Mr. 
Buck ejaculated his little word again, retii'ed 
into the coal-cellar abruptly, and did not 
come forth while we stayed. Mias 'Prior 
feigned deep regret, but 1 am sure she went 
away in a better and more contented frame 
of mind than she would have done but for 
the happy accident. 

“I will tell you where the fault lay, deal*,” 
she said, as we parted at Saint Ma^’s corner ; 

** it made you look too young. ITou seemed 
like a handsome person of forty, or tliere- 
abouts; and you know you are more than 
that; for I recollect you quite a young 
woman when 1 was*a little chit at Miss 
Tiioroton’s school. Don’t you recollect ask- 
ing me to dinner once, when 1 came in a 
white frock aqd blue sash, and we had lamb 
and asparag^ and gooseberry-tart 'with 
cream after ? I did remember thht time : 
it was when Mr. Fenton was curate of Saint 
Mary’s. He dined at our house the same 
day, and litUe ’^Judith Prior clung close to 
my elbow all the evening, and listened to 
eveiy woi-d that we said. 

This morning 1 perceived that one of the 
military gentlemen’s portraits had given 
place to ■ Prior’s ; and there she hangs ' 
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at this minute, in full view of the market 
people. . Iwcntaeiisualformyluncheou-biai^ 
after doing my w^kly purchases i& country 
reduce ; and, while eating it by the eottuter, 
heard the butoher^s boy (Mr. 3te«ile’S. not 
Mr. Edgebone^s boy) *^0011 out to one ox his 
acquaintance, ** My eye, Tom 1 if here isi^t old 
Miss Prior. What a stunning guy she looks !, 
don’t she ! ” And 1 fear .Mkus Prior heard 
also ; for she entered a moment after, exces- 
sively red, and immediately went into a 
tirade upon the lowness, the coarseness, and 
the stupidity of the common people. 

LIFE AND THE BIRD. 

(see Beds's eocussiastioae bistoet.) 

Edwix, the SaxoD King Nortfaninhiuii, 

Sitting one day aifl muling in hii hall— 

Musing upon the marvelloui toul of man— 

Said to a prieit, Behold ! I am the thrall 
Of my own ignoranne. What is Life?’' Thepriett 
Look’d up, as one vrho hears a sudden call 

Over dim fields at twilight, when the East 
{ Deadens. O, King ! the more wc ask and search, 
Ever the more the wonAor is increased. 

j The tnith thereof neither in school nor church 
j Have 1 discover’d. That celestial light 
I Is darken’d hy our earthly amoke and tmiroh. 

{ Sometimes, 0, King, when l>ero you ait at night, 
Feasting, and laughing in the merry shine 
Of tlie red fire, and of the torches bright, 

j That quiver 4n the purple of your wine,— 

> Jk little hird, out of the windy cold, 

Out of the ^kneas, awful and divine, 

I Comes fluttering through the door, and, waxing bold, 

! Flies round the walh, and on the loop'd-up shields 

I I Flings his quaint shadow, rapid and manifold. 

Whence he haa come — except from lonely fields, 

And empty night, and sighing wind — none knows : 

I But he is here, and summer radiance yields 

i 

A brief delight, from which ho quickly goes, 

As Life depart* from us. A little stay 
He wakes, and dances for great joy, and grows 

EDaraour'*AcSr his home, and does embay 
Himself in odorous heat, and claps his wings, 

Joying to hear tlic eloquent minstrels play 

• 

Their hymns to Love and everlasting things. 

Without, the night is dark, the night is wide, 

; The ui|^t is cold and loud with tempestings,— 

I A vast, black liollowDess, whore, un^criod, 

I Tlie shapes of eonk lip biuM » huge Naught, 

I As it sQfliBS, bnt simwlfor ever abide 

Stroiqir which by the Morning vnll he brought 
Up from their graves heueati^ the oblivious dark, 

As they first Issued from their Midter’s Thought. , 

This stranger from afar, this hird, this spark 
liCapiiig fivm gloom, and shortly seen no more. 

Makes here brief dwelling, as in grovo ox park, 


Then pnaseB forth out at the farther door,— 

Out whenra he came, out in tiie fathomlelsNigh^ 

Out in the long wind, moaning to idiolro. 

And weehall never know whereto his flight 
Conducts him ; only that he once, was here, 

Almost aa hiiefly as those blooms of 'light 

That bud within the Western hemisphere, 

The crimson gardens of the dowu^-aid sun, . 

Whose Autumn in a moment breathes them sere. 

So with our Life. It comes (tent forth by One), 

A white and winged bird from sacred gloom 
Oi onte-natol mysteries, close and dun, 

And issues through the gateways of the wom.b^ 

^And flutters, restless, round the sweet, warm earth ; 
T’ through that othpr gate which is tlm tomb. 

Wanes in dusk legtemi, seeking for new birth : 

But whence it came, or where it goes, no c^e 
Has noted : and our knowledge starves wim dearth. 

Only WQ feel it goes not forth to die. 

From dark to dark, from haunted dream to dream, 
From world to world, this bird-like. soul will fly. 

For ever, down the ever^flbwtng stream, 

Gaining from swarthy death white infancy, 

Somewhere — ^bnt where? — 'Within the eternal schoroe.*' 


THE OPAL BING. 

An old street, wbick we shall name the 
Eiie des Truands, in old Paris, in times not 
old to ns. To call it a street is little more 
than a form of speech ; it is rather a narrow, 
black, squalid pmnage that divides the tor- 
tuous rows of high, dark, rickety, bulgy, . 
sickly bouses, irregularly pierced with win- 
dows that breathe an atmosphere the nature 
rof which may well account tor the onwhole- 
somenees of their complexions. The place 
has evidently a guilty consciousness of its 
vilenesB, but not the least intention to re- 
pent and reform ; for it crouches there in 
its filthy obscurity, shiinking from the light 
of heaven and spuming the sunshine, well 
knowing what his least ray would bring forth 
of shame and loathesomeness and ignoble 
squalor. There is no fla^-way, and the 
pavement’s rough irregularities are nearly 
concealed by the smooth, liquid, black mud 
t^t not winter nor summer ever dries there ; 
— ^that has spatter^ the houses for so many, 
many v^rs that tlieir fronts, for six or seven 
feet hi^, are cased with it — that when ' 
thunder-showers come, streams, yet more 
diluted, in murky torrents into their low 
doorwa^. 

It is always^old there, and the atmosphere 
is always charged with a deadly ^tup and ; 
nausea. , On the ffitound-floors of tne houses ! 
are some shoj^ mt have no aspect of con- ! 
talning anything saleable, or of being the j 
scenes where commerce of any kind is carried | 
on; for yeu always seem to see. the saqje i 
feded, untemi)tiiig goods, of whatever nature j 
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1 1 or doscription they be, in the dark, mud* 
splashed windows. Lean, green, undersized 
children, some looking precociously and vi- 
j ciously intelligent, others stolid in their grimy 
j misery, bang about i£e doorways or lisoessly 
I dabble in the mire ; and towards evening, 
which falls early there, the rats come out 
\\ and forage, little disturbed by their vicinity, 
l’ The street is very quiet in general, except on 
I ffite days, about some of the low cabarets, 
from whence there then proceed fierce oaths 
i. and savage roars, which are supposed to 
,i be songs of mirth and jollity ; for even 
I there wears a mask of vice and debasement 
I' and ferocity. 

I, Narrow, creaking staircases, that never 
<, saw a gteam of daylight, lead upward ^ 
;; filthv, dingy rooms; some, lined with tl^ 

I wooden panelling put up at the period of 
|; their building, and now so sUioke-^ried and 
! dirt'Stained as to bear no trace of its forpier 
aspect or colour; others hung, with shabby 
; paper, no less undistingoishable. All have 
innumerable closets in the walls, suggestive 
of concealment and mystery, and not a 
few secret staircases and strange, unex- 
plained recesses behind chimneys and in the 
i thickness of the walls. Here and there, an 
|; attempt has been made, long ago— -probably 

i , by some new-comer to this Uod-forgotten 
I place — to rear a pot of mignonette or wall- 
I flower, or those parasites of the poor, scarlet- 
i I runner and the nasturtium, on the sill of the 
. , dim windows ; but the poor things yellowed 
and sickened and dropped Iheir leaves, and 
nothing remained but a brown, dry stem, or 
a few stiff, dead tendrils, clinging round the 
1: stick or stretched twine placed to support 
|i them. 

i On a summer evening, when the right side 
of Paris had not yet lost the last beamd of 
j tlie sun that never fell upon the wrong, a 
woman turned from the gay cmarter into the 
; Rue des Truands. She was dressed in dark 
' I garments and closely veiled, so that nothing 
but her height was clearly distinguishable ; 
j and she walked rapidly, and with the anxious 
I air of one who is nervously conscious of being 
!. in a false position. She stopped at last 
! before a closed door, examined the aspect of 
j tlie liouse, consulted a little paper she held 
I in her hand, and then knocked softly. The 
j door opened instant^, and closed on her as 
I she entered, leaving her in total darkness. 

I “Fear nothii^, madame^’ said the iihrill 
j voice of the invisible porter ; “ give me your 
j hand, and I will guide you safely.” 

I The visitor held out her hand in the dark, 
and felt it taken by a handso cold, so loan, so 
extraordinarily small, that she could hardly 
forbear 8!md<lering at the strange, unnatural 
contact. Til rough a room or passage, dank 
and earthy-smelling as a tpmb, up a steep, 
winding staircase, through a long, Creaking 
corritlor, still in darkness, now and Aen 
fa^tly and momentarily broken by Some in- 
visible borrowed light, the guide and the 


guest proceeded together in silence, till at 
the end of^the passage they stopped, and the 
fbmaer knocked at the door. Being bidden 
to enter, they did so ; and, for the fist time, 
the visitor, looking down to about the level 
of her own waist, saw her conductor, a 
dwarf^hump-baisk of the female sex, but of 
an age perfectly nndisisnguishable, who after 
peering upward with a quick, strange, side- 
long glance that seemed to pierce her veil, 
noiselessly withdrew and left her standing 
before the room*s inhabitant. 

He was an old mam, of a pale leaden com- ! 
plexion, with quidc, keen grey eyes, that 
peered from beneath low, shaggy black brows, 
while his hair and . long thick beard were 
white. He sat at a table, covered with ' 
venerable-looking books, yellow vellum manu- 
scripts, and various instruments of singular 
aspect, on which a shaded lamp threw a par- 
tial gleam. Signing to the lady with a 
lean, long hand to advance to a seat near 
him, he watched her movements with a look 
of close and quiet scrutiny and in profound 
silence, till she had taken the chair. , 

“ Excuse me, madame,” he said, “ but you 
must raise your veil. I cannot speak to you 
without seeing your face.” 1 

She hesitated for a second, then suddenly ' 
flung it up, and boldly and sleadily met 1 
his eye. The action and the face ao- • 
corded: both were proud, passionate, reso- ! 
lute— even defiant ; the latter, though not i 
in its first youth, handsome. Nothing of all ! 
this was lost on the old man ; neither did he i 
fail to perceive that the hand that threw \ 
back the veil was small and white, and that 
a jewel flashed from it in the lamplight. 

“ I come,” the visitor said, “ for a turn of 
yonr art.” 

• He bowed, without removing his eyes from 
her face. His silent scrutiny seemed to irri- 
tate and annoy her. 

“Can you, and are you disposed, to aid 
mel Fear nothing as to the extent and 
security of your reward ; ” and she laid a 
heavy purse on the table. 

He appeared not to notice the movement 
as he said quietly : j 

“ When you have stated the case to me, j 
madame, I shall be better able to answer • 
your question.” 

It was evident tbab therb was a powerful 
struggle in fhe mind of the visitor ; for her 
colour rose, her nostril dilated, and 
when, after, a pause, she spoke again, her 
voice was thicker and her words abrupt and 
hurried. 

“ I love, and would be loved again, which 
Z am not. I would purchase love — that one 
man’s love — at any price.” ] 

“At any price to kim, or to you ? ” | 

“To either, or to both.” 

'"“Is he heart-free — or does he love 
another^ ?" 

“ He loves another — ^liis afifiiuiced wife.” 

“Hum! .Oouiplicated.” j 
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“You baveuothingiQore enoouraging than 
that to aay to nio ? ** 

The old man amiled a quiet, sfightly con- 
teinptuoua sniile. ^ . . . > 

“ Patience, belle dame ; this is not ab 
affair of yes or no in the &*at ffve minutes. 
I must consider it.” 

She 'Was obviously annoyed. , 

“ How long a time do you require for con- 
sideration '] ” 

“ I require until the day after to-morrow, at 
this same hour.” 

“ And you will tell me nothing till then ? 
Tou do not know what it is to me to 
come to this place. If you doubt my 
possessing the means to. reward your ser- 
vices, here is only a small portion of wh^ 
1 have both the power and die will to 
bestow, in the event of your aiding me effec- 
tually ; ” and she held the purse out to him. 
He waved it back quietly. 

“ Keep your money for the present. You 
have on your hand a jewel, which, if you choose 
to confide it to me, shall, in the event of my 
deciding to accept this task, be made the in- 
strument of accomplishing your wishes, and 
shall, in any case, be restored to you in 
safety.” 

His eye was fixed on a ring she wore— a 
serpent studded with diamonds and bearing 
DU the head an opal of singular fire and 
splendour. 

“ This ring ? It belonged to my mother 
and grandmother, and I promised never to 
let it out of my possession. There is a 
family superstition attached to it.” 

^ As you will, madame. I have no wish to 
undertake the affair, and can only consent 
to do BO on my own conditions.” < 

With fiery impatience she tore rather than 
drew the ring from her finger, and held it ouj | 
to him. The opal and the emerald eyes of the 
serpent shot forth prismatic gleams, and the 
folds seemed to undulate as he turned it about 
in the light of the lamp. 

“ No common jew^el this,” he said, contem- 
plating it ; “ the opal is a stone of peculiar 
influence in the occult -sciences, and I can see 
that this opal is more than usually gifted with 
such virtues. You did well to bring it; it 
may aift "the accomplishment of your desires 
more than anything else.” 

“Then you promise me—” 

“ Nothing. Understand fully^hat to-day I 
in no way hind myself to anything in the 
affair. The day after to-morrow you shall 
■ have my final decision.” 

He rose. The la<^ly following his ex- 
ample, he rang a hatid-bell, and the dwarf 
again made her appearance to lead her| 
through the intricacieiif of the house. When | 
. she got into the street it was almost dark, | 
and as yet the few lanterns .that at .'distant 
intervals were suspended across the alley by 
lines stretched from house to hoiffie, were 
not lighted. With uncertain steps, therefore, 
l^she made her way over the sjfppery filthy 


payment, not unfreqitently disturbing a 
huge^at that was ferreting among the gar- ] 
bags flung from the doors, for some nauseous 
morsel, the refuse of some wretched meal. 

More than once she was nervously con- 
scLOUB of attracting the suspicious aittwtion 
of a denizen of this iniquitous haunt ; d^ite 
her resolute nature, her heart beat at 
the sensation of encountering a very real 
danger ; and when she emerged on the broad 
open thoroughfares, still only in the light,, a 
load of alarm and anxiety was removed from 
her breast. Ab she turned a comer she sud- 
denly came op a group of three persons, au 
old and young man, with a girl of al^ut 
seventeen. She recoiled at the sight, as if 
something had stung her, and the young 
foncying she was startled at finding 
Iierself in su^ immediate contact with them, 
drew back with a ^ Pardon, madame ! ” stand- 
ing out of the way, hat iti hand, to let her I 
pass. She rushed past him, and her dark ; 
veiled figure was soon lost in the dim light. | 

Meanwhile the little party strolled on, j: 
talking cheerily by the way. That Gaston j; 
de Montrouge and Genevieve BouvicTes were ! I 
lovers, was a most unmistakable fact. They ij 
were, moreover, affianced. The elderly man j) 
on whom the girl leaned, was her father, u 
He belonged to a family of the bourgeoise. 
and had made a considerable fortune in com- {* 
merce, from which he had not retired. His 11 
sister had married the Chevalier de Mont- || 
rouge, and, by virtue of a family compact, it !j 
was agreed that her only son sliould gild the •! 
somewhat threadbare nubility of his father's I? 
race with the louis d'or of Ills uncle's only I • 
daughter, when both 8 h 9 uld arrive at years ■ ' 
of. discretion. At an early age, Gaston, ,1 
through the influence of his paternal rela- |i 
tioBs, entered one of the most brilliant regi- li 
ments of tlie guard. Soon after, his parents 1 1 
died, and from thence bis uncle's house If 
became his established home, when away 
I from Ills duties, — an arrangement which tiic 
I worthy man in nowise objected to, as bring- 
ing the young people together, and tending 
to cement the contract iilready entered into 
between the senior members of the family, 
by engaging the inclinations of the parties 
more especially concerned. 

The result was eminently successful. 
Gaston found his pretty, gentle cousin, with 
W nut-brown hair and hazel eyes entirely to 
his tasle, and Genevidve thought — and not, 
perhaps^ without reason— that the beau 
cousin was by far the most accomplished 
cavalier she had ever encountered. Hnfor- 
I innately, though, other and more experienced 
judges >^ere of little Geiievit^ve's opinion, 
j , At a grand ^theiing of the great folks of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, the Marquise de 
Vaucrasson, a lofty lady who had just cast off 
the weeds she hiid put on and put off with 
nearly equal satisf^tion, particularly dis- 
tlnguisliqu the handsome young garde, and 
took every means, short of declaiiug the ldctj| 
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to make him aware of the favourable, iknpres-l once, more on her way to the magician’s. 


10 maice nim aware ot the lavourable impres- 
sion he had produced. Gaston 'was, .howrj 
ever, sincerely and seriously attach etl tO his ] 
cousin, and he had, moreover, passed the ago I 
when youths are given to full in love with 
women some ten years their, senior.’ -He’ 
therefore showed liimsClf less sensible 4 )f the 
great dame’s condescension than might have 
been expected ; and when on Tarious subse- 
quent occasions she renewed her advances, 
they were met with a coolness that drove at 
once her love and Jier pride to the point of 
some desperate resolve, which the discovery 
of the position he and Genevieve held with 
regard to each other, put the hnisbing 
stroke to. * 

ITcnce her visit to the sage of the Hue 
des Truands, a man celebrated for his skill in 
the compounding of suchs. devilish oontr^- 
ances as suited the taste and spirit of tBb 
age, ever more ready to appeal for aid to the 
angels of darkness than to those of light, 
and having fur stronger faith in the power of 
Satan and his myrmidons than in that of the 
Blessed Virgin and all the legion of saints. 

On the (lay appointed, Madame de Vau- 
crasson, who had passed some hours of not 
very enviable anxiety, torn alternately be- 
tween liope, fear, jealousy, and anticipated 
triumplj, started once more, for the dwelling 
of the man of magic. As before, the door 
opened noiselessly at her knock, and the 
dwarf’s cold little hand took her fevered one, 
to lead her throiigli the* dreary labyrinth. 

These dctjiils bad, however, passed witliout 
her notice. Would the sage accord her 
desire ? Might she hope tlirough him to 
win Gaston 7 That was all her thought; 
and, on entering the room, her emotion was 
so strong that she could hardly command her 
voice to ask the question. 

The answer filled her with a thrill of wild, 
fierce joy. 

“1 have studied the matter closely,*’ the 
old man eai'l, and, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties and dangers — for there are dan- 
gers, and to me especially, in tlie vrork — 
have decided on .accepting your commission. 
Success I can promise you^; but my reward 
must be in proportion to the labour and the 
risk.” 

‘‘ Name your terms.” 

He mentioned a sum that would 
startled an applicant less bent on the attain- 
ment of her desires ; but the marquise, with- 
out a moment’s lu^sitation^ acceded , to the 
demand, 

“ And the Tins ? ” Che ksked. 

“ llie ring, as 1 told you, shall be made the 
instiTiment of accomplishing your object. 
Jieturn here this day week with an order for 
tlic sum we have agreed upon ; and the ring, 
charged with the power to pi^form the mis- 
sion, is yours.” > ^ 

She clasped her hands, with a g]pam of 
triumph in lier fifishing black ej'es. . * 

The evening of the seventh (lay found Her 


.The old maif.took from a littl^ box the ring, 
and handed it to her. Never had it lookeci 
so losgnifibent, A thousand gorgeous tints 
played through the opal, every diamon(i 
flashed and sparkled with increased lustre, 
while the werald eyes of the seipent gleamed 
with a living light, almost terrible to look 
at. Madame de Vaucrasson turned it about, 
&id contemplated it lovingly. 

“ Whatever man wears, or even has about 
his person, that ring,” the sage said, must, 
so long as it remains in his possession, love 
YOU passionately, no matter what may have 
been his previous sentiments, or what tlie 
obstacles that lie between you. Beware, 
therefore, into whose hands it falls.” 

^ She gave him the order for the sum they 
nad agreed upon, and prepared to depart. 

“I expect, madame, that you will come 
and give me an account of your success. 1 
shall rer^uire this.” 

The tone was so quietly authoritative, that 
she felt, herself compelled to make the de.sired 
promise ; and, concealing the jewel in her 
bosom, she hastened home with all speed. 

How to convey it to Gaston ? That \va.s the 
next step. She thought of various expedi- 
ents, but none wholly satisfied her. She 
resolved, at all events, never to separate luir- 
self from it, so that whatever occasion chance 
might offer, supposing she did not immedi- 
ately hit upon a deliberate plan of action, she 
might profit by. 

That night there w.os a fete at the h6tel of 
the Ducliesse de Maubreuil, the house where 
she had first met Gaston. Would he be 
there ? Probably ; his family was connected 
with that of the Hue, and she knew he was 
always a welcome guest. 

Her toilette that evening was perforpied 
with a care greater than she w^^wont to 
I bestow on it. She wished to kewup some 
illusion even in her own eyes ; she wished, 
when the ring did its work — ^the work she 
knew it was, by no, power of hers, charged to 
perform — to feel or to fancy that her wo- 
man’s charms had some shai*e in the effect ; 
She looked in her glass with pride and 
triumph. Hope and security had lent a new 
lustre to her beauty. The diamonds that 
blazed in her luxuriant dark hair were not 
more brilliant than her eyes; and her cheek 
yrore a bloom that needed no aid ii'om art. 
Most men who saw her that night might 
have thought iihe aid of the ring superfiuous. 

As she entered the apartments of the H6tel 
Maubreuil, there ^ was a general stir and 
murmur. Gaston was there. He heard it; 
looked where he saw other eyes directed ; and, 
for the first time, was struck by the beauty 
and majesty of the woman whose unconcealed 
preference he had so coldly and constantly 
(jiscouraged. His eye followed her tlirough 
the crowd ; he saw how it bent in homage 
before her; he saw with what dignified 
indifference she received it — how valueless in 
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her sight was the «Aoratloii of those who 
’ sotight but a word or a^Smile to'treasure aad 
ho proud of. woman had hiMubled 

herself to hitn-^id waited but to be 

gracious. The detaon of vanity had begun to 
work in hla.^reMt, ere ever the’ ring ap- 
proached hU fiug^. 

Between the dances, he went np andapoke 
to her. Her manner was far less earue&t and 
encoutaglng than usual ; if not cold, it was at 
least marked with a calm dignity, very differ* 
ent to her usual tone with him. This piqued 
him. and he longed for an occasion when he 
might converse with her more at ease than 
he could do there, stonding before her seat^ 
and suiTOuuded by the other guests. *She 
complained of the heat, and he hastened to 
Offer to conduct her to one of the less 
crowded and cooler apartments : a proposal' 
she quietly accepted. 

Passing tlirough several rooms, they reached 
the last of the suite, which was becoming 
neaiiy deserted by the recommencement of 
the dancing, and, leading her to a sofa, 
Gaston took a place by her side. 

The conversation was resumed, by her, in 
the same calm, ordinary t<me ; by him, with 
a certain earnestness, which the seemed at 
first rather to put aside ; but by degrees, as 
she saw his interest evidently increasing, she 
suffered her mminer to relax, and her appa- 
, rent indifference to give way to a softer aspect. 

am told. Monsieur de Montrouge,” she 
, wd at lust, that you are going to be mar* 
tied to your cousin. Forgive me if I commit 
an indiscretion in speaking thus on the 
subject j but Intrust you will believe how 
sincere is the interest I feel in aught that 
so deeply concerns your happiness.” 

Gaston had coloured violently at the ocmi* 
mencement of her speech. Geuevidve ! this | 
; was the he was keeping inviolate his^ 
love and Sth to her ! But, mr this emotion 
to wily inteiiocutor was fully prepared, and 
she put into the conclusion of her sentence an 
accent that soon reassured him. She knew 
now that he loved another; she had regu- 
lated her own feelings, or at least, the expres- 
sion of them, accordingly; and he might look 
upon her now as a friend. She was a noble 
woman,^after all ! 

“Ymi will not be offended,”, she said, in 
the same kindly, smiling manner, ^Mfl ask 
I you to accept a slight token of the friendship 
I I feel for you. Many of your other friends i 
will offer you marriage-gitts. You will not, I 
1 trtist, deny me a similar privilege.” 

As she spoke, she drew the ring from her 
ffnger, and between her words, glided it on 
his. She knew that» once there, me need hot 
'4lar his removing it. 

He took the baud that perfbnned the act, 
and covered it with poasionate kisses. 

Poor little Genevieve’s sweet face bears a 
fSar different aspect to flte sunny one it pre- 
sented that happy evmxng when, with Gaston 


by her side, she and her fiither sUolled out 
tbg^er. ' 

Now she rarely sees him, and though his 
manner is always kind, it is ever constrained 
and uneasy. Sometimes he betrays a resUess 
ixnpatieaM ; sometimes a sort of {ntying re- 
gi^ ; and he seems at all times ill at ease 
and dissatisfied, but more with himedf than 
with others. 

At first she used to question him tenderly ^ 
blit now she has learned that this, so far from 
leading to a solutkai of the m|ysteiy, only 
adds to the uneasy symptoms. 

At times she is jealous, offended, angry ; 
but then her father blames him, and her 
woman’s nature rises up to defend and 
justify him. But, let her mood be what it 
will, she is ever anxious, fearful, and un- 
h9j>py. 

<f All this Madame de Yaucrassoa leaz^ ; 
and her cruel nature takes a savage delict 
in the sufferings of the unoffending girl. 

Meanwhile, Gaston’s stormy love for the 
relentless woman secures daffy a deeper hold 
on him : changing his whole nature, making 
him who was gentle, cheerful, and loving, 
impatient, irritable, jealous, at times almost 
brutal. Oecasionidly, tbis fierce passion 
almost takes the aiq)ect of hate : he treats 
her with tyranny and scorn ; he has a thou- 
sand caprices; a thousand exigencies, and 
fierce disputes, embittering all their inter- 
course, rise between them. 

At last, the Marquise i*emember8 the pro- 
mise the magician extracted from her, that 
last day when tltey parted. She had never 
performed it. Perhaps to this act of dis- 
obedience on her part may, in some degree, 
be attributable the unhap^^ess the realisa- 
tion of her desires has brought her. She 
will lose no time in attempting to avert his 
displeasure ; and not later than to-morrow, 
she will go to the Hue des Truands, and lay 
her ditfictoies before him. 

That night Gaston came to spend the 
evening with her. He seemed in better 
humour than usual ; and she fancied Unit 
the magical power of the old man might 
have made him acquainted with her resolve, 
and that this had already produced a certain 
amelioration in the position. Her determi- 
nation was, therefore, more than ever fixed 
that the morrow should not pass witliout 
bringing the execution of her design. 

The evening passed quietly. Gaston was 
more Ifte his former Ceff than she had seen 
him siiice the commencement of their attach- 
ment ;'ahd she n^oiced in the idea that had 
presented itself to her. At last the hour for 
his departure approached. 

* ^‘How long it is,” he said, “ since we have 
had a day altogether to ourselves! Let us 
^ to-morrow into the country, and spend it 

^Not to-morr^W. Gaston. I have engage- 
ments in town: out the day after, ^auy 
other day.” 
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“ I will not Lave another day ! Engage- ! 
mente ! When 1 command) what other 
engf^emeuts stand 1 ” 

“ Command ! This to me 1 You foiget 
yourself strangely, monsieur.** 

Long and loud was the dispute ; fierce and 
cruel were the insult^ bandied between them i 
and with far more of hate and vengeance, 
than of love in their bear^ they parted. 

At sunset, the Marquise de vauorasson, 
disguised as of old, stole forth from the 
wicket by which the garden of her hotel 
opened on a quiet street, and after looking 
cautiously round, turned her steps in the 
direction of tho Hue dee Truauds. 

Hardly had she turned the first corner, 
when the little door she had locked behind 
her, o|)ened again, and a man with a cloak 
and a slouch^ hat and drooping feather, 
stepped forth, and woceeded in the directXb 
she nad taken, followuig her without ever 
approaching her closely, until she arrived at 
the entrance of the Hue des Tr^iands. 

Here, the darkness rendeiing the risk of 
losing sight of her mater, he ventured some- 
what to diminish the distance that separated 
them, and kept her in view until the door at 
which she knocked opened and closed upon hen ! 

Just opposite to the house was a low, daric { 
archway, leading no one could, from the 
street and at this hour, distinguish whither. 
Beneath its shade Gaston placed himself, and 
remained in observation, quite unconscious 
that while all his attention was riveted on 
the opposite side of the street he was him- 
isclf the object of a no less rigid surveillance 
oil the part of two men of peculiarly evil 
aH|)ect behind him. 

Suddoul}^ he was made acquainted with 
tlie fact by being seized from the back, 
pinioned, gagged, aud carried ofi* ; it was quite 
impossible to say wbither, for his cloak was 
wra})ped round his head, so as to exclude 
every other object from his sight 

After some mmutes, he found himself 
placed on bis feet, and his head released from 
its covering, though his arms still remiuned 
bound. Looking round, he found himself 
in a low den, surrounded by three or 
four men whoso appearance was in no wav 
calculated to reassure him, aud who, with 
coarse jokes and laughter, mocked at /his 
iueautiousness, while they proceeded tr 
strip him of whatever objects of worth he 
had about him. 

Suddenly, a thought flij^shed across him. 
Tho ring! He remmbered not that the 
mau who had tied his hands had silently 
drawn it oil in the operation. Yet, strange 
to say, not a tinge of regret accompanied ^e 
recollection. His love for the donor— 
whither, too, had it fled ! Marvellous ! The 
memory of it was but like a fevered, hateful 
dream, from which he had but that moment 
awakened. Love her 1 He must have had 
a fit*of mad'iess. Forsidte GeneVi^vo for 
such a woman ! Was he still in his se&es. 


or was not the whole thing a troubled vision 1 
I Ho, the present, at least was painfillly real ; 

I and it would be time enough when he should 
I have escaped from his actual position, to try 
to explain to himself the feelings au d events 
that had preceded it 

At last the men found that there remained 
little else worth taking, aud they announced 
to thear captive that they were bons en&ns« 
who had no wish to do him any hurt, and 
that as he bad not troubled them with any 
foedish and useless resistance, his liberty 
should be restored to him ; ad<hng, however, 
that he must submit to being conducted 
thence in such manner as they considered it 
desirable to adopt. 

Knowing the hopelessness of disputing 
the point, Gaston assented to their arrange- 
Snents ; and his head being again enveloped, 
be felt a strong hand laid on his shoulder, 
and himself, with varions briM warnings 
and directions, led through a variety of 
tortuous ways, now mounting, now descend- 
ing, now turning to the right, now to the left, 
until a certain change of atmosphere, and 
altered sound in his own footsteps and in 
those of his conductors, warned him that ho 
had got into the open air. After walking a 
little further, they stopp^; suddenly, he 
felt the cord that bound his hands loosened ; 
but before he could, with his utmost 
speed, release his head from the folds of his 
cloak, he found himself standing in the street 
under the quiet starlight, alone. 

He looked around, bewildered. The street 
he was in was one a considerable distanco 
from the Bue^des Truands ; the afiair seemed 
to become more di‘eam-like than ever ; but 
one thing was clear: he was free, and hia 
w^ lay unobstructed before him. 

How long a time had elapsed daring tho 
progress of these strange events, the absence 
^of his watch prevented his being able to tell. 
He guessed, however, that it comd not be too 
late to find bis uncle and Genevieve still 
stirring — Genevidve, towards whom his 
whole heart yearned as if years of pain aud 
cruel absence had kept him from her. 

With a rapid step he proceeded to the 
well-known door. Suddenly, when about to 
ring, he remembered fihe signal which of old 
used to announce to her nis coming ; and, 
passing on, lie softly tapped at the window 
where she was wont to sit of an evening at 
her embroidery. 

How long it was since she had heard that 
sound! She was watching there now, but 
not for him ; her father was out, and she sat 
alone, waiting his return. Formerly she 
used to fly to open the door herself when 
that signal sounded ; now, with a voice she 
struggled hard to modulate, she bade the old 
servant, Catherine, do so, 'while she oou- 
tinued to work, but with stitches aU of 
which must come out to-morrow. Gaston 
entering, stopped at the door, contemplating 
her in silence. 



jnon cousi$.’ 

> ^ She nm^eS relat^^ fiow 

when she addi^hdea him. 

Genevieve 1” : „ ' ' « ' 

WhAt was tliere in his voice that mAde her 
turn her look upward ? SoufSthii]^ 

s«trai)gely* in that and in his iace 

there mnsti ^ave been, for hi another instant 
his brown-eyed hard was in the arms be had 
opened te>eceive her. 

Meanwhile the interview of the Marquise 
de ‘.Vaiicrasson with the man of magic was 
comA to an end, and once more she steps out 
into the dai*k and squalid street. £re she 
has proceeded far, she is conscious of a step 
behind her ; she quickens her pace, the step 
becomes more rapid, still faster and faster she < 
goes, still f^tster and faster the step follows.'| 
iShe is about to run when a h«and is 
placed on her shoulder, and a hot breath 
pcuei rates her veil. 

“ Do not shriek ! ” a hoarse voice says, it 
is useless ; I mean you no harm, only come 
with me quietly,” and the other hand grasps 
her. 

She does shriek and struggle, hnt not long, 
for a thick mulHer is placed over her mouth, 
and she becomes unconscious. 

When the mai’quise woke from her trance, 
she found hersell’ lying on a miserable and 
hlthy mattrasa, in a room which better 
merited the appellation of a cellar. By the 
dhn, flickering light of a wretched lamp, 

^ whose fumes added a fresh ingredient to the 
combination of loathsome odours which filled 
tbo den, she gradually distinguished the 
objects that surrounded her, each and all 
partaking of the same mean and disgusting 
aspect. 

She was alone, that was something, and, 
starting up, she looked round ; when there— 
close bytne head of the pallet — sat a nian*| 
watching her. She shrieked, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“ Do not fear me,” said the voice that had 
sounded in her ears just before she became 
insensible ; ** I would liot harm you, ma belie, 
I adore you !” and he tried to withdraw the 
haTids that covered her eyes. 

“Monster! I hate you — do not approach 
’me— awqjrl” 

“ Gently ; I tell yOu I love yon — ^lo=ve you 
passionately — but remember, you aite in my 
power; do not provoke me, fpr I am not 
patient. And what does not yield, 1 break.” 

Her utter, utter helplessness came across 
her stronger than ahy other feeling, and she 
wept aloud, in passionate despair. 

^ Let me go, lor Heaven’s sake 1 for mercy’s 
'sake let me go! What can you gain by 
keeping me here? Only release me, and I 
swear to make y6u rich for lifel” 

“ 1 may not be so poor as I seem ; it is for 
your own sake I choose to keep you. Look 
here ! this is not a b(^gai'’s possession.” 

He took from som^ secret receptacle, and 


keld belbre her, a ring, which, even in that 
dim place, gleamed and flashed like a mirror 
intbe^fun. 

She^hndefistood her ppsition now, though 
not how it came, about. Gaston— where, was 
he ? Lost to her for ever, wherever he might 
be. One thing before ^11 others presented 
itself to her; she must regain possess!^ of 
the ring, must free herself from thh hated 
thrall of this wiWtch’s aflection-r-anythiug— 
anything on earth was better than that. 

. She knew the only course to be adopted 
was dissimulation ; and, though her soul re- 
coiled from the attempt, she must feign a dis- 
position to be won over to listen to his 
aeterted advances. 

She would not irritate him, she would gain 
time, and trust to find an opportunity to 
a^n her object. And thus temporising and 
vdhehing, the day, whose wan hght she was 
only dimly conscions of for a few hoqrs, 
passed away, and again night came. 

Ail that time she had, broken in body and 
spirit, passed crouched on the wretclied 
mattrass. Her gaoler had offered her food, 
but she had shrunk from it with loathing ; 
and though she felt not the slightest disposi- 
tion to eat, still the want of sustenance, and 
the sufferings, mental and physical, of her 
situation, had worn her down to a degree 
of painful prostration. Far on in the night 
she sunk into a troubled doze. A slight siir 
in the room awoke her; but she affected 
still to sleep, and with half-open eyes watched 
with cat-like vigilance. 

She saw her captor moving quietly about, 
but rather as it in consideration for her 
slumber than as though fearing detection. 
What had he to fear from her 1 She saw 
him, after casting a glance towards where 
she lay, and listening to her respiration, take 
from the place where he kept it the fated 
ring. He hesitated for a moment, ns if 
doubtful where to deposit it, then, with a 
fii^ificant upward toss of the head, that 
said as plain as toss could say, “ While I have 
her safe, there is no danger for it,” he placed 
it in a little closet in the wall, and taking his 
hat, left the room, locking the door after 
him. 

With every nerve on the stretch, the mar- 
quise listened for some minutes'; then, reas- 
sured bjr the silence, she Sln’ung with noise- 
less rapidity from thepallet,ana in a moment 
was at tbe cupboard door; she tried it, it 
yielded to her hand almost without an effort. 
Again she listened, but the rapid boating of 
her heai^t was the onl^ sound that came to . 

eiBTB, Within the closet Was a little box ; 
this she took down and opened ; and there, 
encircled in4ts own light, lay the jewelled 
serpent, coiled at the bottom, and glaring up- 
ward , at her with itr malignant emerald 
eyeal She clutched it ; the first step was 
gained ; the itex^the next she was spared 
the necessity of deciding on, by the sudden 
opening of the do0r, with an oath. No love 
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glmce, 


' A«ff Ti^‘‘ ^ T 1 . j i. . , ' - I the look of it, will do. 

One blow: of nis clencned fist onhei: temple^ iTes ; it will do. I like the fat-faced Flemish 
.? and ne^eless, at his feet^Uhildren m tlieir Sanday clothes, because it is 
while the ring dropped from her limp baud, ; 7 and ' the watchmaker’s with his 

The robher took it up ; in an instant his windows full of unexceptionable horolosical 
aspect' underwent a change ; he gazed upon conundrums. I like the print-shops, full of 
the prostrate , form with despairing horror ; local topography ; and the tax'ts, and the bou- 
he seized lier in his arm^ carried her to the bons, and the gingerbread. I like the buxom 
light, bent over her with l)assiouate exolaiha- proviucial dames, who exaggerate Parisian 
lions of tendernera and self-reproach. She fashions, with their enormous criuollues 
did not shrink from him now — she did not setting out rich silk di^esaes to the capacity 
turn her face from his — she kty unresisting of Monster-Green ballons^ capable of taking 
in his arms — dead. eight or ten persons in or up. I like the 

— Vamily groups, composed of young and ol<l, 

AT BHUGHS AND OSTEND \ sitting round the windows, from which every 
^ — * bit of blind and curtain is removed, to gaze 

"Tir-ely * ” — “G ; E, C !’*i — three notes of at the gaily-dressed folk who wander up and 
the common chord, — a crotchet, a semiquaver, down. They gaze at me too; and 1 some- 
aud a dotted quaver in duration, are sounded how think their foreman — grandmamma in 
on the conductor’s brazen buglehorn, and the aii elaborate and blazing cap-rpronoiuices a 
train bears us away from Ghent iu the direc- favourable verdict as I pass, returning curi- 
limi of P.ruges, past market-gardens, thb ous peep for inquisitive glance, and amused 
taste of wliose ambrosial asparagus still Hu- simper for approving smile. I greatly like 
gei s in our pensive mouths ; over pastures, the novelties of costume. Can anything be 
deligliiiul not merely to the eye alone, but handsomer than the ear-rings aiul brooches 
deli( 'lous in their ultimate form of pats of of the farmers* wives ? bought, doubtless, at 
butter. We glide smoothly, partly because the corner-shop, kept by <5. De Vos, who 
we dart straight forward, through a country inscribes himself not only Goud-smid and 
under garden-like culture, the very foot of Zilver-smid, but DIamaiit-zetter, to crown the 
the hedge which bounds the railway being whole.. How modest and becoming are the 
planted with a line of well-grown sorrel rich daik cloaks with the hood oversliadow- 
Neat brick cottages look at us cheerfuUy, ing, yet not concealing, the face ! — a decorous 
and wisli us a pleasant journey ; though, for garment for elderly women, a coquettish one 
their part, they are perfectly content to re^ for. the young and pretty. Certainly, when- 
main where tliey are, in the midst of their ever the Parisian milliners are suffering from 
tiny parterres of flowers, their little fields qf an exhaustion of their inventive genius— a 
flax, peas, or corn, with grass walks^ round break-down wliich ought to surprise noboily, 
them, their bowers of wSnut and cherry^ •were it to occur — I recommend them to go to 
trees, tlieir thickets of alder and willpw copse. Bruges in search of ideas. There is a dear, 
Elat ami rich the laud opens before us, as stiff-stai'ched cap, folded together in front 
we penetrate successively to odd-named into a peak, and protruding beyond the edge 
stations — to Landeghem, Hansbeke, Aeltre, of the hat, whidi would cause a sensation at 
Bloeiiionnael, Oostcamp— and that is all. Longchamps. Another cap, radiating from 
We Jiave just time to wonder how much the face around the inner circumference of 
cheese must be made, how many beeves the hat, is absolutely charming. Finally, I 
fatted, what rivers and mountains of beer like the beggars ; because it is certainly not 
and bacon must annUaJly be yielded by^he a matter of duty to give alms to such mendi- 
soil we are traversiug : when we reach Uie cants os these, unless you choose to do so, 
Bruges station, an o^u indosure, exposed to for the wdiim of the thing. An amateur- 
drowning when it rains hard, to blinaing and beggar, in a black velvet hood, is succeeded 
choking with dust when it blows hard, and to by a fleshy-visaged boy, who tells you that 
frying when the sun smUes dowii graciously his mother is deud, and his lather "in some 
on Belgium. . After a cramping on the rail- other blissful state, with a giia that beti*ays 
way seat, it is better to walk to our hotel — ; his enjoyment of the hoax as much as your 
of course the excellent Fleur de B16— if only own. When tired out with his following 
for the magnificent landlady’s sake, and the you, you take him by the shoulders and turn 
enticements of her able^chef de cuisine. ^ him right-about-face backwards, on the pivot 

The porter by whdpe side we are walking of his heels ; he laughs outright. Why, an 
into Bruges us he leisurelj’ trundles our hour afterwards 1 encountered the very same 
bandboxes on his wheell^trow, allows us bereaved pi^phan-boy driving a spruce donkey- 
time k> . inspect the pbyslogi^omy of tlite place, milk-cart laden with cans : whether his inhe- 
and to come to a conclusion in our c^vn ritance or his trust I had no means of learning! 
pry ate mental council-chamber, whether .we Tlie hands joined in supplication, the 
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aiifii^^K^ve kias giYp to the ti^ of 8oei4t£, or Club, lia^e mustered 

fingers, the graoedtul;. iffufeasional sttitudai, uader amiing m firdut of their 

the di^ifi^ thank^ tbe eomplace^t ^Ue to bilUli^i^oomi* Oa, one aide t^e squi^ipe 
show approbation of^yourbenevol^eondlict^ rises th^ 1i>el:^<-^a marrel pt liriek, g^d 
are veU worth imy ti^ you may bestotr — stone maaou^^ as arid several other toi^s in 
they conyeri it into money fairly earned, i^mgee-^and ftoA its airy sumidi% the 
The Brimes; bergars raise be^aiy to the famous ohlmea s^fi>rth . an almost 
dignity of oim of the fine aHs. . ^ey tldce' t6 shower of notep, fiifing tHe atm^pn^ere 
begging with the determination to excel, the music of b^. ^Ji:re thei^ any .chimes 
which we admire when Talmas and Mae- m Europe suj^rior to those' of Bteig^ ^ Oom- 
reaii^s take to acting. Your dole is. the pared with them, the carilkm' of Dunkerque 
rewvd of merit, rather than the subaicfy to is no more than a^.tmkling cymbal, a thiu- 
want. A female veteran, to whom a single voiced harpsichord^ Bound a corner, comes a 
centime was given, as a psychological tittle girl clad in white muslin from top to 

mmit, was too well-bred to break out into toe, with a fiowing veil and a wreath of 
abuse of the niggardly donor, as a common- fiowers. She is accompanied by, I suppose, 
place beggar would have done, but took it asj her brother : a pretty boy with well-curled 
quietly as if it had been a double-sou piece/ flaxen hair, in a skin-tight pink silk dress, 


think, deserves another, and they contrive to are followed by a servant bearing in his arms 
do it in their way. They firmly entertain, as a lamb, decked out with bright pink inblxons. 
an article of faith, the belief that the voice of They are going to their rendezvous at the 
the poor in behalf of the rich li!Ui special influ- cathedral. For, to-day is the fdte of St. Sacra- 
ence. In a Flemish cathedral, a woman once meiit, and they are to take part in the solemn 
begged me to give her something, not for her- show. 

selfjshesaid, but for another poor woman, who At various conspicmous points about the 
had just been confined, and who had not bread town, temporary altars, reposoirs, or re- 


to eat ; she would pray the Bon Dieu for me. posing-places (for the host) have been erected 
I gave her four sous which, she received and adorned with scenic columns, angels, 
thankfully, and immediately set about per- pictures, flowers, candlesticks, steps, carpets, 
Ibmlng her part of the bargain. The two- and green branches. Near one of these, close 
pennyworth of prayers were commenced and to a convenient comer, we will stop to see the 
concluded in my presence, that 1 might sec procession pass, especially as an obliging 
she had not cheated me ; and I left the shop-keeper offers a chair for mademoiselle 
church by so much richer and lighter than 1 to stand on, and raise herself above the 
had entered it. I like, too, independent of shoulders and heads of the crowd. The 
economic reasons, the trifling and even infi- Theatre of the Passion, in the fair close by, 
nitesimal alms habitually given by many-— under the direction of Messrs. John Klep- 
themselves indigent-^to beggars, such as even sken, professors of jimnastic (sic), have ceased 
a single raw potato. Half-a-dozen potatoes their i^rformances, lo resume them as soon 
so obtained would prevent death from actual as the pious band of town-pilgrims liave 


starvation. defil 

It is Sunday morning, bright and warm. The 


defiled out of sight into the dp{^te street 
The great bell cdso, in the Babeliaa belfry, 


it la Sunday mormng, orignt and warm. Tne peat beu also, m tne l5abeiiaa beitry, 
The streets are busy and bustling ; the fi^nt which requires the united strength of ten 
parlours are gay with clean curtains, fresh able-bodied men to make it utter a sound, is 
fiowers, and pot-plants, some of which, of booming away with all its might, 1>ellowiug 
trailing habit, are gmwn suspended in large forth a deep metallic roar Tmich, you can 
sea-shoils. The maid-servants look out of feel, communicates its vibration to something 
window with inquisitive and shining fimea. within you, while the chimes scatter forth 
The large ^regular square, Grande Place, is their fragments of tune with an irregularity 
hung aH round with thick-clustered flags which g^es someUiing of the wUdness of an 
of the Belgian tricolor,' with its somewhat enrgie to this out*door religious eearemony. But, 
sombre and ominous combination of black, hush i Here are the handsome cuirassierB on 
yellow, and red, so different to the gaiety coal-hhiek steetb ; and. here comes the band 
expressed by the bright French tricolor — of mounted musicaiuu on milk-white ditto, to 
blue, white, and red. The draped and mark, the contrast between harmony and 


crowned statuettes of the Virgin and Child 'iidmighter. There are files of little orphan- 
behind tlie lamps at the corners of the streets, ebilmren reading their prayer-books and 
took all jbhe framer in their laded fines^ for dressed in the oostome m three hundred 
having had the glass before them pqtished yean Wa There aro, large riWer lanterns 
clean. Bmartly-oressed people are taking with B^ed tapera on taU pblen stretching 
their places at balconies and windows, which out of ^the stomach-girdles of surpliced 
tatter are tikMiiinat^ with lifted candles, beadlesk I long for one of those siilver 

S ose insignificsneeit made apparent by tih ImteniB to serve me as a hall-lamp my 
lllant sunshine Cutside. The membem of » heretical home. There are parties eff priests 


^ 
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tossing ineensd in the air, followed ^terday^ wlien I had good beer, wi^V h^ 
banners of velvet, silk, and j^els ; thei^are: anS'liffead-ibd-butter, by gaslight ; bed; | am 
orowds of little boys ringing, tiny hand-beHa an^jt^ommon one this morning, hew f]fat I 
in cadepce, producing l>y soimd^ihe same pa^ Von a for bad Seltzer wathr, which 
efihet on the ear as the finttering bf a swarm ycih have spoilt in uncorking it. Hein ? 
of gnats has on the eye ; there is a denblef^le At ih the afternoon anybody whb*is 
of monks Vf^b shorn polls, sandaled feet,i^s anybot^ drives to the Casino, the suburban 
girdles, brown cloth vestments^ ahd^ — must eaw-villa-garden of a Philharmonic Society., 
take the liberty of adding as to these parti* where % splendid assortment of ladies’ and 
cular monks — shocking bad neada, if there be dnldren’s toilettes — ^with the wearers of the 
any truth in phrenology. dresses inside them, be it understood — sit 

Then comes the priest who carries the under the shade of dowering trees around a 
host under a golden canopy borne by notables, trellised temple of harmony, listening to 
His sacred charge is rested on the altar ; Sunday evenii^ music, regardless of tlie 
the chimes cease, but t^ great bell keeps anathemas of Exeter Hall. Ihe most re- > 
going : every toll sounding like the discharge markable performance on the present occa- 
of a cannon. The prescribed prayers are de- sion was an eclogue sung by a qouple of rival 
Youtlj' said ; respeetabk, well-dressed, middle-, ^gfatiogales, accompanied by an excellent 
aged men, drop down bn their knees on the bemd, with such loud, clear, and long'Mdrawn 
hard pavement in the middle of the street, notes, that you might fear they were singing 
The paternosters duly concluded, the host is themselves Ito death. But when the concert 
again borne beneath the gaudy canopy ; the was over, they were at it again, to settle the 
ciiimes resume their tinkling, and the pro- question who was the champion vocalist of 
cession moves on, followed first by jthe burgo- the grove. It was of no use awaiting the 
master and the town authorities in their issue of a struggle that promised to last all 
oflicial costume, and then by great ladies ac- night, and longer ; so we passed np the end- 
companied by their bonnes in black hoods, less overarching avenue which emrowers the 
and then by the mass of the religious popula- road after its departure from Bruges. The 
lion, wliich constitutes. the majority. They mists were rising fast from the canal, and 
are gone ; they have disappeared from the wearied sight-seers were glad to rest their 
bright open Place, down the yawning throat eyes in sleep behind the dense obscurity of a 
of a shady street. paper-rolling window-blind, in addition to 

Are we dreaming 1 Have we seen a the ordinary curtain of calico, 
vision ? No ; for here are the people pulling “ Tir-ely ! ” From Bruges to Ostend by 
iho altar to pieces and unfurnishing its rail is nothing but a butterfly’s flitting over 
finery, as soon as it has served its purpose, meadow land. In winter you might believe 
The only personage in the multitudinous pro- yourself skating over the ditch-ice in a sledge 
cession who (lid not perfectly perform his part of larger dimensions than usual At the 
was tile be-ril>boned lamb, ft would not go, Ship Hotel you will lodge and live well ; but 
and had to be pulled along with a string. They Ostend life is rather peculiar. As a packet 
were maladroit not to choose a tame cot-lamn port, it is like other packet ports, but duller 
for the purpose. What destiny awaits that %nd with less variety. It is a fortified town 
symbolic lamb ? Will it be quartered and of apartments to let, well peppered with 
sold as vulgar butcher’s meat? Shall we eat sand within and without, and eomposed of a 
any of its chops for dinner to-raon’ow 1 As set of rectangular streets, many of them bor- '■ 
likely as not ; for it was a show lamb, fat dered by stunted lime-trees, whose heads are 
and plump, and we are served with the best shorn into the shape of haycocks. The land 
of everytliing. The Fleur de B16 skims the apj^oach is over drawbridges and solid 
cream of the markets, even before, it comes arched gates, which do not give too much 
to market, room to pass ; and therefore, when going in, 

Pntieiitly awaiting Jleur de Bl6’s dinner- take care not to meet on market-diiys the 
time, quench we our thirst at the Caf6 Foy herds of ’pannier-iadeb donkeys thronging 
with a bottle, of delicious beer, the native out, whose impetuosity to get home to their 
nectar of Belgium, like that we had last thistles sweeps every obstacle before them, 
night for the uneven price of .twenty-four There is no rural scenery around Ostend ; 
centimes, or twopence-halfpenny minus the nothing but a sandy flat, withoutit hillock to 
tenth of a i)enny. What can be tlfo .Bel|paii vary it, except the range of dunes that rise 
fancy for constantly giving odd centimes in defiance ot the angry ocean. From the 
in eliange ? They are not cu sufficient value' town you cannot get a glimpse of the sea ; 
to offer to a waiter nor io {nut in the poor’s- and yet, during the season, a medley of three 
box. thousand strangera, comprising a large ad- 

Some beer, if youiplof^- ^ MVlij ? ” mixture of Teutonic and Slavonic elements, 
“We don’t sell beer^ Honsieur, till six in oy^r-ron the pbee, sometimes thankful if they 
the evebing ; we don’t 'w.azit common people can be accommodated with a bed under a 
to coqiiie in during the day.” ' dihing-table. Out of the sejuson, Ostend 

“ Good, my dear little, aristocrat of a would be a capital place whenever you want 
ws^ter. I was a common person, jiben, leom a language or get thi'ougb a heavy, 
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EGO ET BALBUS. 


It was this man and his friend who per- 
vaded Arnold’s Exercises and other works of 
the like nature in my school days, and causecr 
me to Imte them from the ^^et ; they were 
always putting themselves in out-of-tl»e-way 
clrcumstaucea, and demanding to h^ve their 
position rendered into the dnest Latin. 

Ego et Balbus were about to take a journey 
(with diligence) across the hither Alps ; were 
on the point of sailing over to Syracuse in a 
five-banked galley ; were revolving in their 
iniiids a banquet of lampreys to the senators 
at a thousand sestertia a head ; were puffed 
up with wliat they knew alwut the freedmau 
of Gains Gracchus’ mother-in-law ; were the 
unprofessional augurs (and they bored us a 
good deal) of everything that was about to 
hap[)ou ill the State of Borne ; were the 
peculiar oracles of intelligence of all that had 
taken place, fiom the very earliest times, in 
the })aliice and the senate, and in the pro- 
consulate of tlie Falkland Isles, and every 
other oracle whs wrong. Once, and once only, ( 
it happened that Balbus (thauk goodness i) 
died of a malaria fever that he caught In the 
Pontine marshes, and I really began to think 
1 had got rid of him ; but, a few pages Itfter-* 
wards Ego et Balbus quietly turned up 
again, 8i])pmg some wine of Cyprus that had 
been bottled m the consulship of Plancus, 
and setting everybody to rights as usual; 
history, public opinion, universal testimony, 
the creed of ages, I had to sweep away in a 
single sentence of iuditTerenb Latin, with all 
the principal words crowded to the end of it, 
just as children keep their biggest suck-a^boba 
to the hist, and all upon the private authority 
of the ])repo8terou8 Ego et l^lbus. 

When I left school and became an university 
man, I flattei ed myself that I bad done with 
these gentlemen, (^^ whose foible was omni- 
science,*’), altogether. Alas ! I then began to 
meet Ej;o et Balbus, for the first time, as a 
living firm — whereof Balbus was the Co. 
the sleeping partuer, upon whose credit the 
whole concern existed. The momentous 
political question whiok then happened to be 
convulsing the Union Society, was, whether 
Peter the Great’s foster-mother was a Mora- 
vian. One of the junior nobility was kind 
enough to rise, with arm extended and §oyfu 


[folded after the first classical models, and 
inform the honourable house, upon his honour 
of the actual and not to be doubted fact ; 

waive my hereditary rank,” be said, 
"and stake my veracity — the veracity of a 
private gentleman — ^upon this matter, for I 
had it from my noble father himself.” 

1 need not say that Ego et Balbus carried 
it by an overwhelming minority. Balbus^ 
inde^, is almost always the Mrs. Harris of 
assei'tioD. and exists only in the imagination 
and for the corroboration of Ego. He is in 
very great demand with the party who oppose 
themselves systematically to public opinion, 
and there is, happily for them, an unlimited 
supply of him. The government is, at all 
times, under the greatest obligations to 
Balbus; Ego is always ready with innu- 
merable cases which entirely disprove the 
assertions of its calumniatoi’s, and put things 
in quite another view than that which they 
appear in to the world in general. He happens 
to have a friend (one Balbus) very poor, very 
proud, very wise, who has beuefitted the countiy 
by his writing for half a century, whom the 
prime minister himself called upon in his 
garret— just os the Bight Honourable Henry 
Boyle called upon Addison — and blessed him 
in the name of the people of England, and 
bestowed upon him three hundred a-year for 
life. Ego remembers, as if it were yesterday, 
the ton^iug gratitude of a poor deserving 
fellow in the war department (one Balbus), 
who was made a beam clerk, with goodness 
knows what salary, purely on account of his 
sagacity and diligence. Ego knows an 
instance of a tax being remitted in favour of 
a penniless patentee (pf the name of Balbus), 
for a most useful invention, by a committee 
of sympathising officials, who paid the money 
out of theii* own 'pockets. "I could cite,” 
says Ego (with perfect truth), " a hundred 
other such examples of ready assistance 
which government lias held forth to talent, 
and of munificent reward which it lias be- 
stowed upon humble merit.” Bal bus’s te^ti- 
monv, too, is by no means confined to the 
excellency of (Uie executive of his own 
country. He knows, from his own personal 
observation, that the abbess and nuns of 
Minsk were dealt ivlth rather leniently than 
the reverse ; and that, the late Emperor of 
Bubsia was distinguii^od for mildness of 
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And Christian sentiments. Bnlbnt 
aljBo one of a benevolent board in^ 
^ti^ted by the of Naples to examine 
into the atttte of prisons throughout his do- 
ncduions ; and he knows ventilatiofi, oomforti 
and scientific amusements to abound in them 
all, for the benefit of every political captive. 

JDuimg the late war, this countiy was 
positively teeming with, accurate £go& and 
tnumphantly disproving I3d[bi. Balbi& whq 
generidly on service ; and sending, by eveiy 
postv W actual facti^ sir,” to Ego, as they op- 
carred. While the correspondents of every 
otbor journal, English and fozeign, and of 
whatever sect or pait}^, weie unanimous in 
their censure of the delays, mismanagement, 
nepotism, ignoiance, and imbecility of our 
government at home, Balbus was steady in 
Its praise. He could see nothing but men 
with a super^uity of clothing, ifwelling in 
comfortable wooden houses, and sipping ready 
ground and roasted coffee at their ease. He 
was m the trenches, where things occurred 
precisely different from what foolish ^ople 
at home were led to believe ; he was in the 
light cavalry cliarge at Balaclava liimself, 
aud must be allowed (said Ego) to Ivnow 
something about the Cardigan question. He 
was in the hospital at Scutari from the very 
fii^t, and found everything clean andcomfoit- 
able until the Times commissioDer came and 
made a distuibauce there, where he wasn’t 
wanted ; (Balbus generally knew some- 
thing about the Times commissioner and 
correbpendent, personally, sir,” and could 
tell something about them, if he chose, which 
would shut up those channels of false intel- 
ligence at once)* He was in the Line, and 
had, upon his honour, a profusion of luxuries. 
He was in the Guards, and on the Staff, and 
had nothing for four and twenty hours to 
sulisist upon, except a small piece of elder 
wooil that had been steeped in rum. He had 
paid particular attention to the cavalry,i aud 
— with the drawbacks incidental to a state of 
war — he had never seen horses better pro- 
vided for, than theirs. As for as his (Balbus’s) 
observation went, he could not but record it 
as his opinion that both the government at 
home and the commanders abroad rather 
neglected their own relatives and connexions 
from feelings of delicacy, and went out of their 
way to jirmnote unarlstocratic desert. With 
regard to diplomacy, he would say that he had i 
the honour of the friendsliip of a much mar 
ligned Lord, and that a more affable,^ sym- 
patbisi^, and unassuming minister did not 
exist . i%o, going about indeed, during that 
whole campaign, with Balbus’s letters in his 
hand, was a new horror added to wai\ 

Ego has a sincere pity for simple ignorant 
folks, who are led away by mere appearances, 
evidences, and results $ and perhaps it is his | 
noble and generoim nature which always I 
piompts him to side with vary small minori- 
ties. He has a firm bdief that the province ^ 
and the interest ot all public organs of; 


intelliffence is to lie as mueh as possible, 
and that one urmrd of &lbus is better than 
a column of {minlied facts. He has a large 
clerical acqwntanoe (of the Balbi family), 
of great piety and learning, not one of 
whom has received a less meed of their 
merit th^ a canon’s stall He knows an 
entire regiment (the Balbi Bufb) Where 
there is no such thing as jobbing or specu- 
lating upon aommiarions, and where « the 
regulation prices are never exceeded. He has 
a humble mend (Ego is generally most mu- 
nificently connect^, and liand in glove with 
the House of Lords and all the lanl^ gentry, 
as appears abundantly in his convcrhation 
and anecdotes), who is a parish doctor — one 
Balbus, hL H S. who has a hundred 
pounds a year for attending a singlo district 
l)f two thousand souls, with medicines pro- 
vided by the Board of GKiu'dianB, and who 
is considered by the county fiimilies as quite 
one of themselves. He has an intimate 
acquaintance with a London magistrate 
(Alderman Balbus) who has put tlie whole 
wife-beating business before him in its proper 
light. “The actual facts, sir” (one ol Ego’s 
most favourite clenchers), “ are, that it is the 
woman’s fault nineteen times out of twenty ; 
that she is not beaten at all ; that if Nhe is, 
she likes to be beaten ; and that any attempt 
to procure a separation would be the small 
end of the wedge for uucliristiauisiug the 
whole country.” 

Ego et jBolbus on political and social ques- 
tions are pretty well understood by this time 
There was a good deal of mistaken delicac> 
at first on the part of the general public, as 
to whether it was oorreet to contradict Ego 
I or to question the accuracy of his omniscient 
Mend, as a matter of personal politeness , 
but the two at last grew insupportable 
The House of Commons got hold of Balbus ; 
.but had soon to let him go again. “1 
hold in my hand,” said Ego, rising in his 
place from the ministerim benches, “ th^' 
proofs, the written proofs, of our i>erf6ct 
arrangements at Balaclava. 1 am not ffoing 
to disclose Ibe writer’s name, indeed, to 
a nation excited to fury by a hireling press ; 
but will content myself with calling him 
B — Lieutonant B- But, the opposi- 

tion were not going to stand that sort of 
thing ; and, on the very next night, to do them 
justice, they held in their hands whole reams 
of communications from t/ieir Balbus, giving 
quite a different account of Crimean matters. 

In private IH^' however, and upon do- 
mMic, literary, and general matters, the two 
friends are as paramount as ever. They 
know something startling about the Emperor 
of the French beibne his aocesskm ; and when 
you have heard that, they can tell you some- 
thing else about tho'lkiipresi. Ego usually 
whispers these pavtieukrs under ms breath, 
as if gendarmes were behind the door : and 
upon the authority, of course, of his reliable 
foreign friend, ItCohsieiir BaLbA 
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Next to anecdotes about the Courts Ego 
is greatest, 1 thittk, in reminiscences af the 
camp and the forum ; and in mas^r of theee««- 
if he judge his audience to be a dt one*-4ie 
will dispense with Balbus altogether ; he 
then figttlrea alone ; generally, in racing expe* 
rienoes and tremendous winnings and losings 
at unlimited loo and brag, 1 have hnown. 
— ^thnse-^-^veral Egos who have mven me 
to uadentaad by hint and nod, axm affected 
secreey, that theyweie the authors of that 
« Advice to persoua about to marry,” which 
appeared in Punch, as " Don^ ! ” and I have 
known, at least, a score who were acquainted 
with that fortunate and well-paid Balbus,' 
who received from five to hve-and-tweni^ 
pounds for that brief witticism. The Ubiglish- 
mau, in the Timea newspaper, has heeh 
introduced to me <always by his personal 
&ieud) as Lord John !&lbus, as Thomas 
Babington Balbus, Mr. Samuel Balbus, Q.C., 
and even as Mrs. Barker Balbus,' and Miss 
Eliza Balbus, poetesses. In the days of the 
man in the iron mask, and during the circu- 
lation ot the letters of Jumus, Balbus 
must have had a busy time of it. He 
was worked preWy hard, when Tlie Vestiges 
of Creation hrat came out, and lately, since 
the publication of Church Parties m the 
Edinburgh Beview ; nor is it indeed unusual 
for me to hear my own popular and brilliant 
articles appropriated, lu toto, by the muck- 
tempted iLgo, on behalf of bis anonymous 
but spaikhng friend Balbua. 

All ul us, pubhcl> and privately, individu- 
ally and professionally, have suffered much, 
from this arrogating pair. Our only way 
is to tieat their combined evidence as so 
much ghost-story which we will steadily 
ret use to boheve, unless from the lips of the 
Principal ; and, peihaps, not evmi then. There 
IS very little tear ol Balbus being produced 
in court, or anywhere else ; but as for kil)- 
ing outright, and making an end of him, it 
is as much out of the question and as im- 
possible, as in the old time, when he caught 
hi.s deathly fever m the Pontine marshes. 


THE LAST DAYS OF A OERMAKT 
REVOLUTION. 

Evbbxbodt recollects something of the 
Cierman parliament that sat not very mary 
years ago at Frankfort-on^ths«Mains, and has 
heard of the constitution emanating from it. 
In those days, princes had reasons- of their 
own for promising some satisfaction to their 
subjects. Twenty-eight of them accordingly 
accepted this Gexmanio constitution, ima 
some even went sodhr as to have it sworn to 
by their soldiers. Changes again occurring 
in aspect of the princes began to ; 
back out of Iheir plirages. Armies ioond 
that the oaths they had taken were accounted 
dead words alter the lapse of a iw weeks* 
Some of them were slow to undersUnd^why 
#hey were not to defend what they hadi^orn 



to defend ; and among them, the ef ihe 
Grand Duke of Baden rose in a maab declar- 
ing that it would defend the Qermank coilSti- 
tntion, though it was their own pHnee who Set 
it at defiance. The same thing occurred ip the 
Bavarian Palatinate ; and it was supposed 
that the same would occur also in 'Wurtem- 
These things gave courage to patriotic, 
K>r, if you will so h^ve it, revolutionary 
people, and in the movement many joined — I 
among others. The proceedings in which I 
took part may be considered very demo- 
cratic, and altogether wanting m respecta- 
bility. For the reassurance of some readers, 
therelorc, 1 may say, that the name I bear 
is known in history as that of one of the most 
famous kings of Hungary ; luy ancestors 
have been princes and kings, and hate had 
emperors for blood-relations. When my 
great-grandfather settled in Prussia, he built 
a castle there, and bought about thirty 
knightly estates. My graMfather, who had 
twelve sons, became a Prussian general. 
Several of my uncles held also the higiiCSt 
rank m the Prussian army, and some fell m 
the French wars. 

1 was educated at the cadet-8cho(ds of 
Potsdam and Berlm; and, at the age of 
seventeen, passed as a lieutenant in the 
Prussian army. Then, I demised civilians, 
and talked against canaiUe. The long peace 
wearied me of drilling-ground, parade, and 
drawing-room. Hefiections grew upon me. 
To the horror of all my aunts and she-coumus, 
I quitted military service; to the greater 
hoiTor of all my uncles and he-cousms, 1 
became an author. To crown my folly, I 
abandoned Prussia, and became a citizen of 
the free city of Frankfort ; afterwards of 
Leipsic. The opinions expiessed in my his- 
torical and other bocAs, caused my name to 
be written in the black books of the govern- 
ments of Germany. In February, eigbtet.ii 
himdred and forty-eight, 1 was in Pans ; but 
not as a spectator only of the revolution there. 
Yet 1 hM no part in the absurd schemes 
and foolish theories by which many of my 
comrades helped to bring the cause of public 
liberty to wreck. Fresh from the expeiience 
of Paris, I went to the revolted Grand Duchy 
of Baden, whence the grand duke had fled by 
night, sitting upon a gun-carriage. 

1 write this true hketch from personal expe- 
rience of the eztuxotioQ of a little German 
Tevolution, for an English public that has 
been taught to dwell rather unduly on its 
littleness. The Baden revolutioi^-— guided, no 
doubt, by the counsels of a great many foolish 
men ; for there » no lack of hot-headed direc- 
tion among democrats-— was, at any late, sup- 
ported by a negiUar army of twenty thousand 
men, bcfth oavahrind iiuantxy ; by plenty of 
ve^ good artiliu^; by a mihtia (chiefly 
without arms) eighty thousand strong , and 
^ many thousanda^ the citizens and people. 
The little revolution was so far considered 
formidable, that one hundred and ti/venty 





hou^oBd woeds. 
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tbeo, most of. tliem Frusskus, were' 
ient to suppress it, ./, , . ^ 

r" Whea Mau^^m was attackeOf General* 
. it-—; repulsieA.’flie Hessians fnini tlie Neckar 
sidei, near KsTfertlial, whUo 1 defended the 
^Ine sid^ag^nst the Prussians. The Hes- 
sians directly ; but tlie fight with the 

Frusaiaus .^ted, with intervals ,of cc|}irse, 
for thnse^ days and three nights. Xhougl\ in* 
this vffjtiM ^e upper hand, other events of the 
stri^lft forced us to quit Mannheim, and fall 
bacKupon the important fortress, then unfi- 
nished, of Rastadt. My regiment, which had 
been chiefly composed of the inhabitants of 
Mannheim, disba^ed itself on our departure 
from that tow^u, aud ,1 had nothing to do in 
3^tadt but in^e myself generally useful, 
until, when I was at the gate, departing from 
the fortress, I was detained by tlie soldiers, 
and appointed by them chief of the general 
staff ; which position burdened me with the 
d^ence of the place against the Prussians. 
To a public fresh from reading about Sel:^- 
topol, 1 sliaU say nothing of our little siege 
of HasMidt:* made sallies, and endured 
bombardments ; but it was unreasonable that 
thousand men should be left to thefr fate, 
without proper provisions, in an unfinished 
fortress, for the defence of which even twenty 
thousand would not have been force eintugh. 
OuV little army was, moreover, disorganised, 
and the relief promised us iu a fortnight, 
was thought about no more. We did all 
.. thfdb was possible ; and, after a siege of 
four weeks, when the commauder-iu-chief 
of the Priissums, General Count G— , 
summoned the fortress to suiTender, and 
assured us that oui* case was hopeless, for 
that there v as no siga whatever of an effort 
for our rescue, we u^es^leave, before giving 
him an answer, to send out beyond his lines 
persons who might see what hope the garri- 
son could think itself entitled to maintain. 
This leave was given, and 1 went, accompa- 
nied by a Prussian oificer, Count S — , and an 
old woman of a major of our, own. We 
travelled through Baden to Constance, and 
assured ourselves that the gaiTison of Bastadt 
had been, a fortnight ago, left to its fate by 
the revolutionary army. The g^isou, there- 
fore, empowered me, after myiHstum, to sur- 
render oiAthe best conditions X could get ; but 
on some conditions, be they what they might, 
to surrender , before nightfall Many of the 
soldiers had become as unruly and as selfish 
as the meaner sort of men become on boiu*d 
a sinking ship, ^^/stores had been all day 


ravaged by plunderers. At night, nobody 
could say whether, by some desperate wretcli, 
the Prussians might not be let in, and the 
defenders of the fortfice^, t^s^ted, not as tlie 
ganison of a sun’ei^er^i&^ijw, but of a town 
taken by storm. ' by tlu& The 

Prussian General had unwilling 

to accede to my supfestioii that we should 
negotiate for our capitulation with the Grand 
I)uke of Laden, a more merciful man than 

i 


the Prince of Prussia was supposed to be. 
The necessity for an immediate surrender 
made the surrender almost unconditioual. 
^me favourable ppluts were, liowever, con- 
ceited in the few conclitious written by the 
General Couut'G — himself '; namely^ that we 
should be treated as prisoners of w.^* ; that 
martial law should not be used against .us ; 
and that, ‘‘only V few of the ringleaftera 
should be submitted to au exaiulniKtioa.** 
The general promised to use his personal 
influence with the grand duke^ ih a way 
favourable to the garrison, aibd said he would 
remember me esisecially, if I caused the sur- 
render to be afected throughout, without 
conflict or disturbance. In aU t}iat ho said, 
i^id afterwards In all that he did, I believe 
Count Gi — meant well, and felt well, as au 
honest gentleman. 

All having been arranged, the general, 
after he had written down the terms of 
the capitulation, rode away, as I was told, 
to the Prince of Prussia. He did not re- 
turn : but there came, instead of him, a 
major of his staff, who said that lie had 
powers to sign on his behalf. Knowing 
that there was much work to be done by a 
commander who h:id to organise among troops 
widely scattered, the protn[>t occupation of a 
town, 1 did not mistrust this substitutiou. 
Now, I believe, that it was meant to save 
the general from pledging his name to pi*o- 
mises which it was. thought inconvenient to 
fulfil In the afternoon, therefore, we‘ marched 
out to lay down our arms. Means of escape were 
offered to me by a friendly family. Jkit flight 
at such a moment would of coui*se have been au 
act of baseue^. Yet, had I fled, 1 might have 
been fit for the friendsliip of a knot of men 
living by revolutions, and moat careful not 
to die by them, who said that I had received 
a million of florins as the price of Itaatadt, and 
that X was living at ease in Spain. I being, 
when they said this, at Lruchsul pining in a 
solitary prison. 

On our way to the gates, I rode across 
the Itastadt market-place, and could not 
help laughing at sigiit of tlie town -ball 
decked out with the gnuid duke's colours, 
and the mayor and corporation on the bal- 
cony all ready to repeat, with a few modifi- 
cations, the same speeches they had made 
but a few mouths ago to the victorious people. 
"Good bye, comrades,” I cried to them ; 
"the wind is changing, but your sails 
are, admirably trimmed.” A battalion of 
mUltia surrounded me with words of hearty 


sympathy, as if 1 were already going to be 
shot; fof that fate was to be expected for us 
ringleaders. ' 

Arrived at the last barrier of the fortress, 
I found, contrary to sMphlation, the Prussian 
troops already, upon the glaoik 1 cried out 
against this, and turned my burse. A Prus- 
sian lieutenaiit'Coloiiel shouted to me, " You 
shall not return ; stay here.” go,” I said, 
“ to ensure order ; ” and rode back, followed 
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with iiiRijiltitig exclamations In this spirit thfr 
whole act of snrrendfer was met. 1 forbear 
details. Arms having been laid down, we were 
led by an officer and a strong guaid through 
the main ditch into the largest of three 
forts of Bastiidt. Our liorses were taken 
from ns, note being made of them, and of 
tlieir owners' names ; my carriage witli our 
luggage, since it could not follow through the 
ditch, had gone round by the town gate,* 
where it wAS plundered by the Prussian sol- 
diers. The commandant, however, who was 
abiaveand honest major, procured restitu- 
tion. The fortress not being known to the 
J Prussians, they were at a loss hdw to hnd 
quarters for us of the general staif ; and we 
weie kept waiting till dark before a locked- 
up wooden bariack. At last, there came up 
a Baden man, an officer, who for his petty 
t}ranny had been both turned out and cud- 
gelled by his troops. “ So ! lie said, “ I can 
find fitter quarters than this barrack for tlie 
gentlemen of tlie staff" By Ins directions, 
wo were led through a dark postern dou n a 
Slone staircase to the lowest casemates; 
namely, those which served for the defence 
of the main ditch. Two little dens wexe 
theie assigned to us; while, on our right 
liaiid, two hundred men were driven and 
penned like sheep in the casemates situated 
in the escarpe beneath the courtiue. These 
jilaces, never meant for human occupation, 
weie dripping with water, and the unpaved 
floois >\eie snii])!} jiools of mini. With night- 
lall, heavv ram set in, and the wind blew 
tlirough the open loophohs, so that, although 
thc'^e events weie liappcning in the mid- 
®nTumcr sejison — for which reason many of 
us were clad tiiiiil} — we were very cold, and 
we felt severely t he w ant ol sti aw, light, bread, 
and wattr — severely, but not seriously. We 
chose to keep oui selves alive with song and 
1 iiighter. Some ot us had good store ot 
(igMi’s about us, and wc bore our trouble 
well until we diopp<d one by one into 
our beds of mud, and tlejit. 1 did not like 
to throw injselt on the ground without 
frome little ciicumspectiou, and lighted a 
match, to get a biief glimpse of the comer 
1 had chosen. A pair ot fine large toads 
looktd at 1110 gravely with their brilliant 
('yes, wheieat ni> exckiinatioiis awoke several 
sleepeis, ot whom one oi two could tell oi 
m>slcrious touches on the face and bands 
■\\e made no great stii, and I went to bed 
upon two raajois. They, being sound asleep, 
1 laid my head on one and my teet on the 
©tlar, without putting them to any incon- 
venience. 

Next morning, we were all in wretched 
jilight. Major W—, always the trimmest man 
of the whole staff,- was chattel ing with fever, 
moaning in French for cofloe, i oaring in 
l*olish for de'itruction upon Pmssiaiis Many 
of Our men had taken, on tlie last day of 
Ihefr liberty, unwise diaughts ot the sour 
Baden wine, and were enduring agouils of 


thirst ; while the whole atmosphere was 
thick and Sultry from the breathing and 
smoking of so many people in so damp and 
narrow SI den. The door was thundered at for 
water, and at last the Prussian sentinel brought 
us a bucket full, and set it on the staircase. 
Dirty as this water was, there was a rtith 
for h— a fight lor it. Many poor felloVs 
crept back unsatisfied, with parchedlips a^d 
'throbbing heads. All this was little in ac- 
cordance with the promises of General Gl- 
and the accepted terms of the capitulation. 
I wrote, tlierefore, a note to him in pencil, 
asking for dog’s allowance, simply straw and 
water. Towards night, we got plenty of 
water, And some very bad bread. We haii 
made fi lends with some Prussian soldiers, 
who procured for us a jug of wine. The 
cigars still held out, and we lield out too, 
singing ourSclves to sleep, as de^antly as 
ever. 

Oir the morning following, my note pro- 
duced its effect. We oflicers of the staff were 
ordered up to two small casemates situated 
on the berme of the main rampart. The 
Ijerme being the brim of the main ditch on 
the escarpe, these casemates were above 
ground, and reasonably dry. Their loop- 
holes were glazed, and a large window 
that opened on a little yard lying between 
them gave sufficient air and light. Straw, 
and a few coverlets and small comforts 
obtained for money, mad? this place of 
durance tolerable enough. In the course of 
a few more days, also, our fclatious with the 
Prussian soldiers underwent considerable 
change. They had been taught to regard 
the democrats as ruffians ; they found that, 
if misguided, our common soldiers (with ex- 
ceptions such as are to be found on both 
sides) were, on the whole, brave and kindly 
folk, sons of farmers and others — persons, m 
fact, of the same rank with themselves ; while 
the leaders who misguided them — if it must 
be that they did misguide — ^were gentlemen, 
in fact, more courteous and humane than 
many of the olficers they were themselves 
accustomed to obey. They found that we 
had treated kindly all the prisoners we had 
in Hastadt. Good-will sprung up, therefore, 
between us and many ot the men appointed 
to keep watch about us. This happened the 
more easily, since, of the regiments that had 
been brought against us, several were noto- 
riously disposed to 83*mpathise with our 
opinions ana efforts, and had been marched 
to Baden, with the cannon, ready loaded, at 
their backs. One regiment, not to be quelled, 
was disarmed upon the road and marched 
back into Prussia. 

Wc were most annoyed by the conceit of 
the young oflicers, lieutenants aud othei-s, 
wdio took pleasure in coming among us to 
enforce homage, afid, at a cheap rate, jirove 
fheir dignity by a saftf insolence tow aids 
their eliTers and their betters. Majoi W., 

: con^mandaut— though he was hrml} ot opinion 
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that i^Qi ought be ^ot — knowing what 

the , Wms of the capitulation had been, did 
that lie could to aecure gome approach to. 
a fuMlmeut of them. He bchav^ like a 
fip^tleman and a Ohrietian ; and we honoured 
Shin, thot^h,rWe, did wish thac he had not 
held it part of his Christian duty | 

to preadh Aiwinons to us about our sins , , 
anaoqcr^guia to our people in the diiO^entJ 
foi^tg bastions. Once, when some of the ' 
ps^him/wei'e diet while in the act of 
esciipitigj the major made sermons of their 
bodies^ ordering them to be placed upon 
boards and exhibited in all the prisona 

,llie revolution being qpenched, and the 
people utterly quelle£ no compulsion to 
mercy pi-essed upon . we conquerors. The 
^vernmeut of Baden, conscious that it had 
provoked the outbreak by its own misma- 
nagemeiit, and being really in the hands of 
kindly men, was inclined to clemency. The 
TWnce of Prussia and his adherents, glad of 
an opportunity, off their own ground, of in- 
flicting a severe blow on the German demo- 
crats, without piTtting»themselves to any in- 
convenience, urged severity. The praises of 
General Count G. were set aside as informal, 
.being given without reference to a superior 
autliority, that of the Prince, who was at the 
time present in Baden. Nothing more was 
said of us as prisoners of war; we were 
treated and spoken of as captured male- 
factors. Court-martial law was in force 
a^inst us, and oqg judges were Prussians — 
officers and soldiers of the regiments we 
had been fighting with; men who had 
seen their friends and brethren fall under 
our balls, who themselves caiTied wounds of 
our indicting. 

Especially were the . Prussians eager for 
the punishment of such of their own country- 
men, officers in their army, as had partici- 
pated in tlie Baden outbreak. As 1 was 
known to have been at one time in the 
Prussian service, I was one of the first men 
called before the judge. It was not credited 
that 1 had ceased to be a Prussian and 
belonged to Saxony. I could hiive proved the 
fact easily, but gained several weeks of valu* 
able time by leaving them to arrive at their 
own assurance in the due official way. 

The a^rit of revenge by whi^ the Prus-^ 
man leaders were actuated, seemed to us 
proved by the haste 'they showed in bringing 
M. E. to trial. This gentleman had been 
secretaiy to tlie parliament ; and, during the 
Baden revolution, w^ attached as a non- 
combatapt, to the ministry of war. Daring 
the siegt of Bastadt, he kept up the spirit of 
our people by publishing a patriotic journal, 
inillhich the !lnrlnce of Prussia was not too 
politely dealt with* TLeu was the first man 
whose blood soaked intofthn sand of Eastadt. 
The soldiers, not yet usedW f^illades in cold 
blood, wavered, and, the , victim still living 
after the muskets had keen fired upon him, 
was despatched with bayonets. , , 


Cue of the next men shot, was our governor 
of Bastadt, whom at the time t found it hard 
tOifbrgive for having resisted every request 
to destroy his papers before the entiy of .the 
enemy into the town. He would not, he said, 
burn historical documents ; and so he left 
them to be seized, and to furnisb evidence 
enough for the destruction of a score or two 
of lives. The governor was followed to the 
fatal ground by an' old colonel, jlti^^ builets 
carried fer away, a piece of his' with 
one of his long ^ey locks^attached to it. 

Prussian soldiers brought us\|ti4mgs of 
riiese things as we endeavqiii;|^^ to be 
cheerful in' oiur casemates. 0^ servant 
had dressed some rough boards into a table 
and honchee,'upon which we played at chess 
with ‘fibres made of bread. Tlie victuals 
allowei^ being very bad, and the con- 
ditions ^under which the men lived fearfully 
unwholesome, ^eat mortality arose among 
them — ^pent in the cells to which we had at 
first been taken ; but of us, none became ilL 
We were better lodged ; and a doctor, one of 
our fellow-prisoners, had wisely counselled 
us to make free use of cherry brandy. We 
had among us no small store of learning, 
wit, and knowledge of the world. Old Colonel 
K. bad seen a good deal of service during the 
French war, to wliich his scars bore honour- 
able witness. He had sojounied for a long 
time in Constantinople, and in several sta- 
tions on the coast of Africa, whence he came 
to France. He had been on his way through 
Baden to his home, where he liad wife and 
children, when he was made, by the revolu- 
tionary government, colonel of the Hungarian 
legion. We disliked his Austrian manners, 
and a too subservient way towards our con- 
querors ; but, he was a brave man never- 
theless. K.*s adjutant was a hungry fellow 
^ho could never wait for dinner, and was 
noisy in his sleep ; for the last-mentioned 
crime he was banished of nights to an ad- 
joining compartoient of our casemate, where 
he talked to his Fanny, questioning her con- 
duct, or quarrelling with her chocolate, which 
he said smelt horribly. Lieutenant T. who had 
been in Finland, sang us Finnish songs. 
Major B., who was an able engineer, told us 
of the adventures he had had in Venice and 
elsewhere. Major W., who had fought in 
Polish battles, had good military tales to 
tell, and as the most orderly man in our 
party, was elected major-domo of the dun- 
geons. M. S., a ‘handsome merry fellow, 
who had been editor of a liberal paper, and 
as a born Bavarijin believed in beer, amused , 
us with incessant jokes, and sang almost 
hour^ his beer, lyric of HildebVand and his 
son Hadubrand. ^eiie.were the sort of 
men who formed odr c^pipany. 

The first great shock to xmr mirth came 
one morning after we had finished our small 
dinner—^ measure of soup ^ith a bit of dog's 
meat in it— when we were . invaded by a liosfc 
of Prussian^ officers, corporals, even civilians. 
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and gens-d*armes, with sticks, who bade ns j 
pack up and prepare to march. We expected i 
change of quartexB, but were marched into a 
meadow, and there ordered to strip. We 
were searched rigidly ; everything that we 
had of value, our watches and even our 
money, was taken from us,' except an al- 
lowance of tenpiece a-piece for necessary 
extras to eat^‘ person ; and* to me, as having 
held chief ; rank, the sum of half-a-crowii. 
The reason assigned for these proceedings 
was the {dnhdermg by many of our soldiers 
in the last days of the siege ; for the recovery 
of stolen prOj^rty search had been made, the 
town authorities assisting, through all the 
piisons and upon the person of all prisoners. 
The result was, that in several casemates— ^spe^ 
daily those occupied by the . artillerymen — 
much stolen property was found. For thisreason 
we suffered insult and were rolibed in turn. 
The rueful and indignant posse of staff officers 
in shirts and drawers must have very much 
i an)U8ed our searchers, who, when they had done 

their bidding, pointed to a heap of old clothes, 
worn-out uniforms of common soldiers of the 
Baden army, out of which they bade us fit 
ourselves with garments. Old Colonel KL, 
shaking with agitation ot inind, grumbled in 
his beard tliat he had been among Turks and 
Moors, but never before had seen conduct 
like this. The Baden private soldiers are a 
lean race, and poor K. laboured in vain to 
I get a portly person iuto any of the trousers 
placed at his disposal. 

When we were all back in our kennel, we had 
several hours' amusement at the exj^ense of 
one another. We were grotesque spectacles ; 
most grotesque of all, our scrupulous Mend 
S., whose handsome figure and noat dress 
had always been the envy of his clumsier 
companions. He had arrayed himself in a 
common soldier’s jacket much darned, witiii 
exceedingly short sleeves, and reaching 
not quite to the waist, with only three 
buttons ; trousers darned and patched in 
many places, ending not very far below his 
kne^, wholly destitute of buttons, and slung 
over the shoulders with a piece of pack- 
thread. Old K. was still grumbling and 
trying impossibilities, while Majbr W., in 
a recruit’s old clothes, pushed his cap back 
on his head, and practised the goose-step 
with great relish. The comedy Became 
tragedy next moining, when we discovered 
that these clothes were infested with vermin. 

A day or two afterwards, I received orders 
from an officer to pack up and follow him. I 
did so with, a heavy heart, for this looked 
like the beginning, m the end. Before the 
postern I was detain^ await the coming 
of another prisoner^ :!Bl46 pix>ved be a 
gentlemen well , knowii and honoured in 
England — Dr. Eonkel.’^ <, He had been fellow 
deputy with me at Bei^lin in the second de-’ 
moopitic congress. I did not know that this 

f * See BousolLold Words, YeL ii., page 121. 


good poet able man had been M'Badei^ [ ; 
still less did 1 know that he was prisoner. } ’ i 
"Wo werejled to the same basliipn, bat not ' l l! 
quartered together. 1 was to replace, in a 
Caseinate on we second floor, a comrade who 
had just been shot. This chamber was buftt 
for prisoners, and its first inmate had been , 
M. vqp. Struve. My companion in it was a ! 
Bavanan major, who was confidently ex- i 
pecting to be indulged by his own govern- ! 
meat with a few years’ arrestj'as his offence ’ 
had stopped short at the quitting of his j 
regiment. The hope was vain. He was de- 
livered up and shot. My position by change I , 
to this prison was again improved. We had | 
pallets upon which to sleep, were allowed !! 
to procure books, and could get dinners '! 
from the town. There Was also a yard in ;( 
which we met other prisoners when aoffered 
to take our daily airing. 

One afternoon while I was confined her^. ! 
Dr. Kinkel called to me ; and, when I came to | 

I the window, ‘ told me ' that my wife was ' 

I coming. She had written to me to die rather | 
than mil into the hands of the Prussians ; but, | 
having fidlen into their hands, was deter- 
mined that 1 should not die -if woman’s zeal 
and devotion could prevent it. She had 
travelled to Potsdam; she had pleaded for 
my life with man^ influential persons ; but 
they all told her that my destiny was in the ; 
hands of the generals at Baden. To Badeii, | 
therefore, she went next, and, being near me, i 
spent her time almost incessantly on the 
road between Rastadt and Baden Baden, 
where she appealed to.the General, Count Q. ! 
Thence, too, she jouimeyed constantly to ; 
Carlsruhe, Mannheim, every place to which* ' i 
the least glimmer of hope enticed her. ! 

Then it was that the desire became sti^ong I 
in me to save the life she valued. I wrote to 
General Count G., reminding him of his un- 
sought promise to remember me if we com- 
pleted without disorder the affair of the i 
surrender. 1 even planned escape and ground 
upon our stones a rough key made of au iron 
hook torn from a shutter of the guard-house. 

It would turn one bolt of our lock, by the 
time that I learnt by a letter from Count G., 
and by report of others that he had been 
honourably mindful of his promise ; that he 
had interceded for tne with the grand duke ; 
and that he meant agsLih to do so. I wrote 
the good news toSny wife, and began hoping, ii 

My preliminary examination was conducted ‘ { 
by a Baden judge, who acted witB great fair- 
ness. Unfortunately, the late governor’s his- 
torical dociimeuis Were chie^v in my hand- . 
writing. I was charged, especially, with having ; 
commanded the;bombardmentof the Pinssians ! 
in Ludwigshavckth-opposite Mannheim — and 
with having, d^^ed, by uiy speeches and 
actions, the surr^der of Hzistadt. Legal 
proofs would stiH have been difficult to bring ; 
agalnet ine if tny s^jutant in Mannheim hud 
not— being atoik la prison— received the 
news of the surrender df Rastadt as evidence 
I 
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of treason on nay part, and therefore felt no thirsty tiger; hitherto there have been 

^ hesitation to play traitor against me| by brought before. you, smaller vermin; but 

;> ' \ offering such evidence as, taken^with every- you see now the most ci’uel beast of the 

thing ' else, left me few reason^ to show whole tribe." 1 was denounced in a 

against my being shot. The judge recom- speech full of virulent personal abuse as 

mended to me; my help before the court- one of the beginners of European revolution, 

I martial, a>wery able adv6cate of Bmchsal. and as a person whom it was essential to 

This gentleman busied himself in producing see instantly, shot. My own advocate wrote 

and routing evidence; but, kiiowii!); hoiy on a slip of paper which he gave me, that 

courUmartials act and thiiik--«ince I hid he was much pleased by i^^ilt’ul be- 

sat on ibem myself— 1 relied more an my haviour. Wlien my turn i^me ,to defend 

‘ own personal appeal. It was not usual to ieli myself, I spoke for two houra; speakiug for 

«the prisoners beforehand on what days they my life, and trusting merely tQ the tone of 
^ j were to be severally tried. A Prussian this direct address for any chfihoe of life I 
' 1 officer, however, had the courtesy to let me had. The speech was published and praised 
: r know that the fifteeiitli of September (one even in hostile papers. The impression made 
I thousand eight hundred and forty-nine) was by it on the assembly was certainly lavonr- 
the <iay on which I was appointed to appear ^able.^ , 

\ and answer for my life; ‘ It was then akked hy the President of the 

If ' On the eve of that day I bade fai*ewell to court whether 1 wislied the witnesses to be 
I i my friends, and, covering the window with a sworn ^ They were sworn, and they per- 
! cloak, lights not being permitted, 1 prepared plexed the court much . by their evidence. 

, : during the night my defence ; then slept,.' They were most of them artillerymen, who 
’ while my good wife was busy in Mannheim had served under my orders ; and in a 
searching after witnesses;. She interested former process against one of their captains 
j many who wei*e to be brought up against me, (believing me to have escaped into Swiiz- 
and I thitik not without effect. In the mom- erland), they had, for the benefit of tiieir 
I ing the friendly hostess of the Three Kings, imperilled comrade, diverted all the blame 
ill Hkstadtf sent me chocolate and a bottle of they could from him to me. Now that 
•' |[nod wine, to give me courage (or the work I I was on the prisoner’s bench, they were 
!{ hkd to do. Breakfast was not over when desii'ons to reverse their policy, and gare 
jj certain gens-d’armes — who, had once been their evidence as far as tliey could with a 
I really to lick my shoes— ^now distinguished view to my acquittal. The public prosecutor 
j themselves by bruLdity of manner in tlieir losing temper, exclaimed to the judges, “If 
j| dealings; with me. They came to convey me you do not condemn tliis fellow, the world 
ji to the palace. ’ The carriage they placed me will, say you favoured him becausf3 he was 
I’ ill luqved veiy slowly, because of the throng your countryman." The audience, chiefly 
jj of soldiers who . escorted it. Tiie people composed of Prussian officers, murmured its 
i| in the streets, who loathed these bloody indignation. “It is more likely that the world 
ji court-martials, came to look at me often; would say he was condemned because he was 
;! not without loud expressions of tlieir sym- your countryman," my counsel answered, and 
! pithy; and the gen$-d’armes were busily he then made an excellent speech on my 
engaged in taking note of the chief i^mpa- behalf, 

tliisers. While my counsel was speaking 1 looked 

Tlie court-martial was held in a large at my judges, and saw little liope in their 
saloon in the palace. I found it thronged ; faces. One, was a fair insignificant-looking 
I and there was a crowd without, to look in at corporal, who was evidently feehng the 
the windows. One part of the room was discussions tedious. Another, was a thin pale 
raised two steps above the rest, and, on this youngsecond lieutenant, with a little head on 
daii^ there sat behind a table covered with along neck. The captain was evidently one of 
gr^n cloth, my seven judges. To the right those whose soul poured itself out only bn 
of tbe^ within a pulpit, sate the public drill ; he had nothing in his head but buttons 
proeecutor with a secretary at a little table and ^loe leather. The first lieutenant was a 
Behind. A little lower down, on the same manwho drank, and had wineiuhisbrains. The 
side. was. the pulpit of the judge who, bad serjeant was a man with a black beard, who 
[ conducted the ’ preliminary . in vestigation. kept his eyes gloomily fixed on the table, and 
Parted from the space given to these officials the common soldier was a man after the shape 
a bkrrier, was the pulpit of the counsel and pattern of the major, who sat as presi- 
Vfor thtl and at its si^ was the debt of the court , in the' middle, stout and 

bench ^on which 1 sat, having gens-d’ames stolid, Wfii^thesejudges retired, I was taken 
wi^loaded arms at either ell^w. ' into another room wh^ea captain, who had 

'public pfoseimtor ehai:ged me with bt^sn in ybuth oiieofmy cQninbdesatthecadet 
A very offence punlishabie. by martial law, house, shortened the time fur me i;^ith his cou- 
treason except^ ; aa, f one of the versation. After the^Iapseof halfan hour he< 

: Grand Duke’s He exhibited me bade me take courage, for the long deiibera- 

I after the manner There, tion was unusual, and a sign of disagreement 

^ gentlemen, you see 'the and ' blood- 1 among members of the court. The de|i- 
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beration came, however, to an end, and I waa 
led back to my bench. The judges entering 
five minutes afterwards, looked rather 
fiushed, but that was all. ** Whatever the 
verdict,” whispered my advocate, “ I am sure 
you will bear it like a man.” The court waa 
hushed, and, the whole assembly standing, a 
long decision was read Ijiy the president, 
ending with this : ** Sentenced to death by 
being sho^ and to pay the expenses.” 

A low murmur ran through the assembly. 
The blood seemed to run back to my heart 
for an instant. But I was soon myself again, 
and might have smiled had 1 4 iot known that 
my poor wife was awaiting the decision of the 
court, only a few houses off. I thanked mv 
advocate. It was the dark serj eant, who 1 knew 
had been holding out against his officers. 
The gensd’armes accompanied me back to the 
carriage which was waiting in the castle yard. 
A crowd surrounded us ; but my thoughts were 
only with my wife in the hotel of the Three 
Kings. 'At last the gensd'armes entered the 
carriage, and it travelled slowly over the rough 
pavement, Prussian soldiers guarding it. In 

I the upper story of the inn, all windows were 
closed ; but, as we turned the corner I heard 
a shriek from behind one of them of 
the ground-floor, and saw a hand stretched 
towards me. 1 recognised my wife’s voice 
and leaned out towards her. The gensd’armes 
; pushed me back into my seat, and the coach 
rolled on. 

I have told how the Baden revolution was 
quelled. The story of what befel me as a sen- 
tenced revolutionist is more personal. I will 
tell it ; but not to-day. | 

Cromarty, are a series of seapprUi whose ships 
rival, for strength and speed, the best afloat. 

1 Bubnfit to the ethnological student, that 
there is a curious coincidence and a striking 
analogy between tlie physical and botanical 
geography and the oceanic supremacy' of the 
united kingdoms. Just as the mountains 
J;>elojd^ to the Scandinavian range, the sove- 
reignty of the seas can be traced to (be 
Scandinavian colonies estaMished upon tlu* 
coasts of Great Britain, and Ireland. Like 
our mountain flora, our seafaring'population 
is chiefly of Danish, Swedish, ana Norwegian 
origin. Wherever a port gave harbourage to 
ships, and wherever a fishing-station could 
be set up, the Northmen seized possession of 
the coasts, firths, bays, and embovicharea, oi 
the British islands. The northern pirates, as 
the Latin nations called them, who alarmed ' 
the Gauls of the Seine— -the Celts of the lldoray, 
and the Saxons of the Humber, a thousi^ 
years ago— were indeed what they called 
themselves, the sea-kings of their time, and 
Britannia is their daughter. Heseavches into 
the origins of ‘nations give a Scandinavian 
pnealogy to the Lady of the Trident on the 
backs of the copper coins, and the great ship 
seen at her feet far in the offing is her in- 
heritance. 

Charlemagne wept when lie first saw the 
sails of the Normans. Historians say he rose 
up from table, and going to a window which 
looked towards tlie east, gazed from it a long 
time immoveable upon the ships in the dis- 
tance. Tears streamed down his cheeks. , | 
Nobody dared to speak to him. My faith- ! 
ful,” said he to the grandees - around him, I 

1 do not fear thc^e pirates for myself. But I 
am afflicted that during my lifetime they have 
dared to insult this shore. I foresee the 
evils they will inflict upon my descendants 
and their people.” Charlemagne was what is « 
politely called a conqueror, and uiipolitely a 
brigand, and, of course, he bad an intense 
disapprobation of a pirate. However, brigand- 
age and piracy appear indeed hitherto to have 
disputed the mastery of the world. Con- 
querors or brigands, fromTimor, Alexander, 
and the Caesais, down to the Osmaulh the 
Hapsburgs, the Eomanoffs, and the ^na- 
paftes have lorded it over the populations of 
the continents of Europe and Asia. Tiieir 
rods of iron, encased in gold andcalleU sceptres, 
have terrified into slavery the generations ^ 
and races of men inhabiting the vast regions 
which stretch from; the deserts of Siberia to 
the Straits of Malacca. Timor, Charlemagne, 
and Bonaparte have had one and the same 
fixed idea: ‘^1?hene is but one master in 
heaven, and theta ought to be but one master 
on earth.V When, a thousand years ago, 
Charlemagne saw the , sails of the sea-kings, 
he may have felt; tmly and prophetically that 
it was all wer with the sovereignty of the 
Csssars. He i^aw a r^cq, who could strike, and 
then, by ^i^reiEuiing Iheir sails to the winds, ; 
become uiyipproutmable. Steam and artillery j 
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Earth descrlbers connect the mountait^ 

' system of the British islands with what they 
call the Scandinavian range. . Botanists find 
the Scandinavian flora upon the British 
mountains. The portion of the Scandinavian 
range which forms the mountain system of 
Scotland, running from north-east to- south- 
west/ rises in the north-western part of 
Scotland into a table-land about a thousand 
. or two thousand feet high, which ends abruptly 
in the sea. It is covei'ed with heath, ^ass, 
and peat-mooses. Some of the remnants 0.* 
the Highlanders inhabit it still ; and the green 
patches among the . brown heath, mark the 
sites of the homes of thd ei^patriated Celts, 
and the spots from whence they have been 
cleared away to make room for sheep and 
grouse. Wiicn seen ii^m the top of Ben 
Nevis, tbe monarch of her mountains, Scotland 
seems a vast range of blue hills iuliiid with 
silver lakes. The msS coast is wild and the 
eivst is bleak. The west was the land of the 
Celts, and the east of ^he Pighta The bleak < 
but/eriile east coast is onltivated by farmers 
who gain prizes in the agricultural comp«fci- 
t^ms of the world. At the mqMhs or the, 
rivers of the, east coast, from Berwick to 
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have »ot given the British of the nineteeath smlfi, as the loss of many nets, or several boats, 

I century a greater 8Uj)eriority over the Chinese, accept gratefully the money sulicribed 

than their ships ^gave the Normals over fhe for them. ProWbly tliey distinguish, clearly 
Franks of the ninth century. After domi- enough, that in the presence of calamity no 
I neering for a hundred years over the north man upon ea]L*th can be independent of his 
i of ‘France, a Frenchified colony of Ecandina- fellows. But pauperism, the regular depen- 
I vians, expreSssing northern ideas in, Roman deuce of the poorex* class upon the richer 
words, came over to England, and ^llii^ classes of society ^is an unknown abuse. 
themSwes conquerors, because the Kerman The stem austerity of their manners in the 
! prete^er was » victorious over the Saxon last century was only ivnother ^pression of 
i pretender, have ever since given themselves their hid^red of the humiliatitm of paau by 
the airs of masters among the inhabitants of man. Just as the Courts of XjO^ tiie Four- 
ths British islands. teenth and Louis the Fifteenth, of a Duke of 

The coast folk of the British islands, by Weimar, or a JCing of Dude (where the place 
wivom I mean the populations of Scandina- of royal mistress was an object of ambition 
viati origin, although they may not now be to all courtly families) are natural sequences 
all addicted to se^ariiig pursuits, are the Csesmism, the stern punishment of the 
truest descendants and representatives of profligacy which humiliates one man to 

the Normans. ^ Their names prove it. Were another m a natural sequence of the proud 

i asked, what is the great oistinetive pecu- independence of the sea-kings. Every young 

liariiy of the ^ndinavian, as distinguished woman lived under the protection of the flag 
from the Asiatic, Greek, and Roman nations ? of the boat of her father. Every bride was 

j I should answer individual independence, enfolded in the flag of the boat of her hiis- 

From Paris to Pekin you will find the notion band. However stern the punishments of i 

prevalent, that it is right to have a master profligacy majr have been in former ages in ! 

and obey his will. Scandinavia, in the last century they liad I 

The passion for independence,, which lords softened in Gotland into ducking in the river ! 
it over the whole of Scandinavian manners, and riding the stang or pole. The Scottish 
has expressed itself in many ways. I And its Coast Fmk had ideas exactly tlie reverse of 

all^ervading spirit in everything I have read the French, among whom court manners 

ana everything I have observed of them, became popular morals. The results are as j 

When Eollo, the ancestor of William, was greatly contrasted as the ideas. In Paris i 

bought with the duchy of Normamly to be- every thii*d inhabitant is legally no man’s j 

come a Frenchman ; Charles the Simple, the child. This saddest of all the forms of I 

French King, required the duke to kiss his infancy does not occur in some fishing viJ- • 

foot as his subject. The pirate refused, and lages in Scotland once within the memory of I 

requested a soldier to do it in his stead. When man. Surely a hereditary code of manners j 

the soldier stooped to kira the foot he seized which almost abolishes this form Af cruelty, * 

hold of it and threw the monarch on his by which life itself is inflicted as an afliictidn 

j back- I have seen a similar pride among the upon innocence, is worthy of the study of 

I Scotch Coast Folk. When the last of the the students of society ! 

! Stuarts, instigated by their Jesuit advisers, A story which was often told me with 

tried to extinguish presbyterianism in Scot- solemn awe, of a winter evening, related to 

land, not a few martyrs were found bearing an occurrence which took place at the Bridge 
Scandinavian names. No doubt faith was of Don in the last century. A w’^ealthy family 
strong in the Covenanters, hut the hereditary from the south came to reside in a mansion 
independenefe of race must be counted for in the neighbourhood. They brought with 
something in making up the strength of the them several servants ; and, among them an 
lieroism of which Scotland was the scene. impudent fellow who soon excited against 
The ScaiKluiavian independence manifests himself the general detestation of the vil- 

itiself ai^ng the Scotch. Coast Folk by a Jagers by his eflfeminacy and insolence. On 

severe kt^orrence of debt. The penny wed- arriving, the family took into their service 

ding is a contrivance to avoid debt. Parisian an orphan girl whose father had been drowned 

work-people and French peasantry get into at sea, ‘whose mother had died of grief, and 

! debt, prover^ally, to give princely entertain- whose only brother had entered the navy 

j nienta at their weddings. A i^ort detention, during the American war. He had been 

they say, is of 'no eons^uonce at the outset persuaded to' take this step by the geutle- 
df the mnf |0^ey of life. The Scotch fishers ! folk who undertook to take care of his sister. 

I differ from l3ijs Opinion entirely. A b^er|The modesty, beauty, and fprlornness of the 
whosH shop is noar the head of the Leii^i orphan girl made ner a general favourite, 
j Wi^ Edinbui^ said to me, “ I never re- Early one morning news spread 

filitl&d credit to* any nf Newhaven ffslmrs, from cottage to cottagp that the young 
j |idd I never had a had During thirty nursery-maid had disappeared during the 

I 'riyearsi have not losttldriqrpe^ by thexh, even night. Fears were entertained lest, she 
i' from mistakes.’* TK0 t^iiiation of alms is should have fallen down 'among the rocks 
^ still more unknoTO than the humiliation of of the chasm and been hurt, killed, dr drowned 
debt Indeed when any 'great calai^ty occurs, in the Black Nook. That morning the fishers 

Jw ,• , ‘ ' . 1 'I ' 


neglected the salmon^ the laboarers &eir odfi. SpCKOgemgton, of the ajBcieQt and noble 
helda, the workmen their shops ; and the family of ilm Sj^ugeingtons, will leam'^eir 
search for the lost girl was the busineBS of views with equal surprise and scorn ;JUi4 1 
the whole population. The poor young girl fear he will say they are beneath cont6«|l|it, 
was found, sitting upon a ledge of rgck in the without deigning to ^ecify precisely what 
chasm, with her Thead just under the water, depth this may be* when an uninvited or 
and her rigid hands clutcliing the edge of unexj^cted guest arrived, although a rela^ 
the ledge as if they were iron. How she rive, friend, or auld acquaintance, the circum*- 
could have managed to climb down, and stance was not allowed to involve the family 
where such a mild young creature could have in any unforeseen or unwelcomd expenses, 
got the oouribge of despair to hold fast He stood treat*. It was not the host^ but the 
while drowttuag, were subjects of discussion guest, who paid the extraordinary expense of 
often discussed by serious people for many social joUliioaiiou. . When the visitor 
years afterwards. The explafnation is in the arrived, he wished to give the children a 
physiological nature of asphyxia. The moment treat, having been a child- himself, although 
respiration ceases, the wole machine 'stop^ now so big, and sent one of them to the 
When what Professor Flourens calls the grocer’s for the luxuri^ of the entertain- 
brain of respiration, is touched; when ment, including tea, sugar, and spirits. The 
vital knot is destroyed, the muscles retain children, grateful for their sweet thiqgSi 
tlieir position, just as all the wheels and both always boasted of the liberaliiy of their 
the hands of the dial of a watch mark the visitor. Uncle Willie came on Saturday, 
instant when the main-Bpring snapped. The and was (spent) three shillings among us.” 
aged woman who performed the last offices “ Uncle Sandy was four shillings the last 
of the dead, found out that the girl had time he was o’er the water” — ^across the 
been betrayed by her lover, her unpopular river. The Scottish coast notion is just the 
fellow-servant. Proving his guilt by his opposite of the idea which reigned in Castle 
cowardice, the fellow fled from the Ks^krent of Hibernian renown ; and perhaps 
house. The enraged villagers suspected Jt is none the worse for that. All over 
he had taken refuge among the trees and England and Scotland, wherever there is 
rocks of the northern cliff* which over-hangs a neighbourhood, there is a conspiracy 
the chasm, and the sullen stream flowing among the gentry to give mutual dinner 
through it. When his hiding-place was parties. Many a struggling man, when 
discovered, the village young men started off sunk into difficulties by them, has been 
after him ; and rarely has there been a more ready to fancy them plots to— sdthough far 
fearful chace. His fears exaggerated his enoughfFom.gamesat— beggar my neighbour, 
danger ; and, to escape the exposure of But, the Ashers were hospitable at their 
riding the stang or* pole througli the vil- own times and in their own ways. Old 
lage, he risked death. Leaping from rock Christmas or ^‘aul’ yeel” was always a season 
to rock; swinging himself from tree to of good cheer. Labour ceased for several 
tree ; scrambling among shrubs and bushes ; days. No boats went to sea. The men lounged 
concealed and discovered ; now fancying about, and might be seen in the early part of 
liimself in security, anon perceiving his pur- the day at the gable-ends of their hopses, 
suers to be surer-footed and more daring keeping themselves warm by swinging their 
than he was ; he baffied the lads who hunted arms with a movement which flaps or claps 
him as if he were a badger or a weasel, until the hands against the shoulders. They know 
lie reached the verjr precipice beneath which their places in the world too well to ven- 
his victim had been found a corpse. The ture to remain within doors in, the way of 
crowd apprized him of the fact by their cries the women who weye busy preparing the 
of execration. Farther escape had become im- feasts. Every boat's crew gave a treat on 
possible, for he was surrounded and hemmed yeel day to their wives, their children, and 
in on all sides. Eemorse and terror deprived a few invited gaesto. . Glen^ally, the guests 
him of his head. After staggering and spin- were persons whose lot in life was lonely — 


•ning round, he fell, and rolled from ledge to such as single women, widows, and widowers, 
ledge into the depths o( the l^ack Nook. The fare was capital. The'soup was Scotch 
"When tlie boat which rowed swiftly to the broth, a soup only surpassed by Scotch hotch- 
spot Ashed him up, the boatmen picked a potch : of course I say this as an unpreju- 

flattened corpse out of a red cirde of water diced Scotchman. The broth was ladled out 

in the river. of the pot, which stood near the fire, as it 

Except Bs regardrf a few simple h<^dy was wanted. The only flsb eaten was a 
household joys, the ideas of amusement and dainty preparation of dried skate, herbs, 
recreation were sternly excluded from their and ^other inip^^ients called tyawven. I 
customs and manners. Youth was brought find myself sucking my lips at the recollec- • 
up ill accordance with the Miltonic line, tipn of it. Did yon 3 i ever eat it 1 No, of 

To 8com delights and live laborioui day»,” oourse not. WeD, never mind,; We can’t all 

Their love of independence gave them have eaten tyawven. . However, I cannot see 
(mrious notions of hospitality. •Dinenhont why tyawven may not be u^ as an ex- 
gencrally will deem their notions exceedingly pression of insolence as well as caviare. 


Have I not belong^ for forty yOara tp the 
xpultitude who haye had eaviare thrown in 
their feusea } tf a preparation of the roe of 
BturgeoDS hae fntnl^ed an occMion for three 
centuries , of sheers, why not permit a little 
self*- glory over a preparation of ray*|ish1 
]|^a8t beef and mutton formed the^solid 
strata of the gastiouomieal creadon. A cake 
made of ilour, raisins, and currants, .waa 
placed in the niiddlc of the table, and at- 
tracted happy eyes of the children. The 
table equipage was less ample, it must be 
confessed, than was desirable. There waa, a 
deficiency of earthenware plates. Only 
the carvers .had knives^ with, which they 
hewed down the meati^hich was eaten by 
the coi^any with old-fashioned five-pronged 
forks. Indeed, some of the young lads would 
take out their sailoi's' clasp knives from 
their pockets, and cut their meat upon ships* 
biscuit. 

Beer, brandy, hollands, rum, and whiskey, 
were the drinks of the feasts. The spirit 
^was drank out of turned cups or coopei-ed 
coggies. A foreign gold coin was sometimes 
sunk into the bottom of the cup or coggie as 
an ornament to it. The coggiea were pretty 
little tbing^ holding about as much as a 
couple of wine-glasses, and built of alternate 
pi^es of red and white woods. They were 
sometimes hooped with silver. The ooggio 
was handed round repeatedly. Every child 
had a mouthful. Everybody was very merry, 
and the children laughed the loudest, 
although they did not understand all the 
jokes. Those who could sing, sung; and 
those who could tell a stoiy, told one. When 
the party broke up^ the remnants of the 
feast were divided among the women and 
children; and all went home sober, if with 
a drappie in their ee, and pleased and happy. 

But 1 must conclude wnat 1 have to say of 
the true Normaus* J ust because 1 have had 
better opportunities of observing the coast 
folk in Scotland, 1 have written most abput 
them, while well aware that colonies equally 
Worthy of study are to be found upon other 
coasta Unlike the Frenchified Normans of 
the court of the French Duke of Nitt'iniuidy, 
the Norij^ns planted on the shores of tlie 
Arctic hud Atlantic .oceans from Iceland to 
the Bay of Biscay, have always been distin- 
guished by their excellence in the seafaring 
arts. They have everywhere been marked by 
certain, ^eat ^aracteiistics. They are sea- 
men ana fisliermen whose mission it has been 
to chase salmon^ herrings, cods, seals, bears 
and wliales. They have an hereditary know- 
ledge pf ship and bcat-baildiug, aud ship and 
bsnrsailing. If not prior to any other rhce 
iuf men, , better than any other race of pieu 
have, they known how.to brave aud baffle tlie 
perfidies of winds waves. Whatever they 
may be caUedh-Finn»,Bi|jhts, Swedes, Uivnea, 
or Basques— their chief physiological aud 
Bomai characteristics are identical. Every- 
where they are rather broad thanltall, with 


large round heads, broad brows, straight 
noses^ deep-set eyes, aud finely-chiselled lips 
and chins. As tor the colour of the skin, 
hair, and eyes, it would be a mistake to look 
for the sigua of race in the effects of climate. 
The simj^ieh^, liberty, and equality of the 
manners of the Basques of Castile astonish 
equally French democrats and Spanish hi- 
da^os. Fundamentally, the institutions of 
this race are, identical on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay and upon the. coasts of the 
fiords of Norway. Unlike Mohaihmedans and 
Latins of every shade, who dream of conquest 
by the sword or. the land, they pursue great- 
ness in ships upon the sea. Everywhere they 

f fuse to be taxed without being represented.. 

verywhere they claim for every head of a 
family a share in the legislation and adminis- 
tration of bis country. Everywhere they 
insist r upon the publicity of public affairs, 
liberty of speech is maintained among them 
by frank discussions, independent opinions, 
and satiric verses. Nowhere liave they per- 
mitted the feudal hierarchy to establish itself 
among them. Despising the insolence of dis- 
tinctions of rank aud the puerilities of vanity, 
their only title of superiority is simply the 
head of a home : the ** etcbeco yuaua** of the 
Basques being the goodman** of the Scotch. 
Nowhere do they deem any hopcst trade 
degrading. The nations of the -world are 
powerful upon the soa in proportion to the 
numbers of the Scandinavian population 
upon their coasts, a circumstance which shows 
the importance of the characteristics of this 
race in the history of the human species. 

The explanation of this great destiny is 
easily found. It all comes from the whale 
fishing. Heraldry proves that the first 
renown bestowed among men and traus- 
liiitted to families came from slaying wild 
beasts, many of them prol»ably the moiistera 
of paleontology ; but, of all the animals likely 
to task the courage of men and train them 
for victory in searfighls, there is none com- 
parable to the whale. The man who first 
harpooned a whale must have raised the 
standard of human courage and address. 1 
have seen whales in the free sea measuring a 
hundred feet long from snout to tail, and 
blowing spouts thirty feet high. Why, the 
victory of men oyer whales is the conquest 
of Brobdingnagians by Lilliputians ! The 
race brought up tp harpoon whales, were 
unconsciously trained for success in naval 
battles against men. The Imrpoouer was the 
apprentice sea-kin^. Of Otho, a Norman, it 
was said in the ninth century that he had 
har^pned sixty whales in two days. Hence 
the S’emetu^us prestige for courage of the 
race — ^ prestige which explains why the 
Friuika prefercied to buy the ^ieudship of the 
Normans with money, rather than brave 
their hostility in battle. Afbei^ a thouSimd 
years of braving the battle and the breeze,^ 
the couscqilenoes of the supei-Iority of thd 
sea*kiugs have become apparent, aud to see 
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them you have only to whirl rouud your eooa to occupy the federal offees; and pei^ 
terreatrial globe, marking where their to i^e best appUcsatiou to existing 

scendauts are located as masters, in America) requirements of principles o( goreirhmeut 
India, China, and Australia. Whaling gave equally approved by all. Each party has 
the superiority of the seas; and this sove- been for aUong time claiming to be the 
reignty once obtained over the three-fourths best deader and administrator of tlio 
of water, the sovereignty over the one-fourth demoqirad'c republican political theory of 
of rock rising up in it seems an inevitable Astmca, to mioh there are no avowed' 
consequence ; a consequence already so ^ opponents* 

secured that it would probably not be pre- At the present time there are four or- 
vented were a- geological catastrojslie to send ganised national parties ; practically, however, 
a tidal wave over the British islands and as is always the c^e on the appi^oach of a 
submerge them for ever. The suppositkiu is presidential election, there are but two— the 
iiuleed not refreshing, even in^the dog-days ; administration and the opposition ; or, as they 
but it expresses what I think is the dominant now call themselves, 4he Democratic and the 
fact of the condition of mankind in the middl6«) Bepublican. Th^ latter party are abo called 
of the niueteeuth century. Moreover, geolo- the Free-soilers, their purpose being to elreck 
gical catastrophes apart, while the British the extension 4>f slavery, and ate opprobriotisly 
islands retain their unrivalled geographical termed Negro-worshippers. The administra- 
position, and while their coast folk shall tion party is sometimes designated, in return, 
continue to possess the ancient qualities of Negro-drivers. 

their forefathers, the British nations will The Innumerableeub-classifications, arising 
probably hold their present place among on points of merely local or temporary 
men ; and the jealousy of rivals, whether on interest, greatly puzsle a foreigner. If there 
the Western or Eastern continents, is not be, for instance, a discussion in any state 
likely to diminish the shadow of Bricannia. with regard to a change of the local laws 

- licensing dram-shops ; immediately there is 

formed a Liquor-law and an Anti-liquor-law 
WISHES. party in that state ; and, as questions of this 

Ok Bramsliiir. lemce Kalk. Ij^y 01*k ; different states, the local parties 

0 were I the purple peacock there movmg for a similar object, take to them- 

That’s pcticd aud flmoolhed by her hand so fair ! selves different names. Thus, on the licence 

question they are Moral suasionists, Free 
Lady Clare strolls through Bramshill’s grouads ! liquorites, Anti-coereionistS) and receive 
O were I one of those whit© greyhounds Other oppFobiiOQs designations from their 

Tliat, patted by hei, break off m bounds ! opponents, Buch as Kumies, the DrimkardV 

O happv falcon ! O might t .tend &<*' Then oa^ the compound design 

Hooded and jessed on lidy Clare’s hand, Temperance 

To stoop at the heron at her command ! Ameri^us, Kuni-Bepublicaus. 

Besides these, there are titles expressive of ' 
In BramshiU’s charaher a cage is hung ; * minor diifereiices and of cliques and cabals 

o that to its gilded perch I clung, within the regular' national parties. The 

To be coax’d by her as I scream’d aud swung, names used for this purpose are getierally 

^ VI . derived from sotne accidental circumstance. 

O I the silver cross, so blest . meeting of the democratic party in 

r tho city of New York, the friends of a 

^ ^ “ * ■ certain candidate for tiiat party’s support, 

By Biamshill’s carven confessional chair finding themselveS likely to be outvoted, 

Kneels Utly Clare, her heart to bai e ; attempted to break Up the meeting by putting 

O were I the grey monk listening tbere I out the lights ; the friends of the opposing 

candidate, however, remained ; and one m 
But ah ! tliat I were the locket of pearl them, having in his pocket- some matches of 

In licr bosom hid ; or, more blest, the cmi the sort then called looo-fo^o, re-lighted the 

Itu-easures! O prized love-j^o of the Earl! lamps, and the meeting was re-organised. 

Rido 00 , O Earl, by her paKtey’. aide 1 Loco^oco »» applied 

O that 1 by Lady Clare iight rido ! local divisions : 

That ahe were to be. 0 Eari, my bride I aftei-wards it came to have a wider appli- 

cation. 

. - ; Of similar character at« the names Hanl 

AMERICAN PARTY NAMES. < Shells, Soft Shi^s; Half Shells, by which the 

. two extremes, atid a ueut ral division of the de- 

The difficultj[ of understanding Amencau mocratic party in New York, are designated, 
politics arisei^ in the first place, from the Hard, in this case, has the significance of 
fact ihiit the difierence between the great stubbornness ; a Hard shell, meaning an im- 

E arties of the nation has, for some time p^st, penetrable skull. As aoofi as this term began 
nob one of principle, the contest between j to lie applied, the Hard Sliells retorted by 
them having had reference to the best per-fj applying tire term Suit to the rival faction. 
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Soft Shells are a^o called Shedders,^thl8 
being tlie fiel^rman'a synonym fi^fioft^helled 
crabs and labst^* In New York, , where 
oysters are naoi!« largely consnmed than any- 
where else in the world, they are cooked and 
served in a gl!tat variety of forms. One of 
these is eaJled, Koasted on the half shell. 
Some one^ favouring a compromise and nnioii 
of the fhetions of hai'd and soft, was set down 
as a Half Shell. An Adamantine is a radical, 
or ultra Hard Shell. 

Of idle same soi^ are the words Hunker, 
Bam-bnrner, Silver-grey, Woolly head, Fogie, 
Bentonite, and Anti-Bentonite, Pierce-Demo- j 
erat, Buchanan-Democrat,Se ward-Eepublican, ' 
Fremont Eepublican, North American, South 
American. Hunker is derived from a popular 
nickname for a self-satisfied, wi^ul, surly rich 
man; a descendant of Old Hunks in fact. 
Barn-burner, probably from a charge of in- 
cendiarism having been resorted to by one 
fiiction for the purpose of preventing a meet- 
ing of its rivals. Silver-grey (a term applied 
to a certain coloured horse) politically 
means a worshipper of the past, — a hoary- 
headed conservative. Woolly-head is the 
retort ; referring to sympathy with the negro- 
slave. Fogie means a man who is befogged 
with regard to the demands of tlie present 
time, and who stupidly holds fast to old 
traditions and dead issues. It is the corre- 
spoxiding term, in one party, to Silver-grey 
in another. 

The national parties are organised or re- 
organised once in four years by National 
Conventions. Tlie delegates to tiiese conven- 
tions are generally apjxointed in state con- 
ventions; the members of the state con- 
ventions by count}^ conventions ; the mem- 
bers of the county conventions at township, 
ward or school— district “Primaiy Meetings 
of all who avow or profess themselves 
friendly to wliat are generally understood to 
be the purposes of the party. The prim^ 
meetings are also called Caucuses, which 
word is supposed to have had its origin in 
such meetings having been once held in a 
caulker’s loft. 

At the national conventions, Candida^ for 
the Presidency and Vice-presidency are agreed 
upon, ^nd a series of resolutions is adopted 
setting forth the views and purposes of the 
party, and designating the line of public 
policy proposed. This series of resolu- 
tions is wliat is called the <*]>latform ” of the 
party; meaning the ground on which it 
stands, and which' its candidates will main- 
Bach subjeet of the platform is spoken 
one of its {danks ; thus we read of ‘‘the 
plunk,” “the tariff plank,” “the an- 
plank.” These conventions meet at 
and times previously appointed by 
, special committees, nsiualJy from five to seven 
months before tlie presidentisil election. The 
'•^period between their’ session and the election 

termed “ the presidential campaign.” The 
'^^erent conventions are rcferrAl to under 

'A" 



the title of ^ the town in which they 
meet; as. the Cincinnati, or Pittsburgh, or 
Philadelphia convention. If two couven- 
iidns meet simultaneously in the same town 
they are distinguished by the names of 
the halls in whicli they assemble. Thus we 
now .read of the Apollo convention, which 
met lately in ^ a music-hall of that name in 
^ew Yom The Times speaks of the Cin- 
cinnati convention, as a coDventaohof the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati ; but this was the national 
convention of the administration painty, meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, but probably, wHh no more 
than one citizrn of Giucinnati taking part in 

^ iFntil quiterecently the question of the ex- 
tension of slavery had never been a direct or 
main one between the great national parties. 
Moderate men of both parties and of all 
paits of the union had always laboured to 
prevent its becoming so ; and, whenever 
the danger of it seemed imminent, had 
always succeeded in arranging some com- 
promise by which the grand issue was de- 
terred and a truce obtained, until a new 
attempt to extend the territory of slavery 
was made. 

For some time before the presidential 
campaign of eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
the leading democrats in several of the 
southern states refused to act with the 
national democratic party, and threatened— 
unless it adapted itself to their purposes — ^to 
withdraw from it a large number of southern 
votes. The state of South Carolina— ‘in 
which the ultra-slavery school of politicians 
is strongest, was unrepresented in the conven- 
tion which nominated Greneral Pierce fi^r the 
presidency. The leading minds of that conven- 
tion believing that it was absolutely necessary 
to the success of the party that it should obtain 
the active co-operation of this school, introduced 
into their platform, several unprecedentedly 
strong pro-slavery planks, or anti-free-soil 
resolutions, daubed over, to hide their pur- 
pose of courting the nullifiers and seces- 
sionists, with expressions of pure altacli- 
ment to the Union, The result vindicated 
their sagacity as politicians. Every English- 
man will understand why, who remembers 
how easily the manufacturing class acquired 
a convictiooi of the inexpediency of the 
Com Ij^ws, and how impossible it was 
to get a farmer .to see them in the same 
lights No one at the North finds his in- 
come immediately and perceptibly reduced 
by the extension of slavery ; and to secure a 
vote against it, it is necessary to convince a 
man ^f its immorality, and to get him to act 
on that oonvietioii, and perhaps that con- 
viction idone. . But every slaveholder^ and 
eveiy man dependent directly or indirectly 
on shmholdin^, knows that any annexation 
of slave terntory, any extension o( the 
field o€ slave-labour, at once puts money 
into his pocket, whatever may be its ulti- 
mate consequence to the nation. General 





Pierce was elected, and, in gratitude for the regard to pijevious party distmcti<»is. Not one ; 
aid he had receiv^ from the ultra-slaveiy of the previous friends of the administration 
party, appointed, to an important seat in his from tha south deserted it, and it gained 
cabinet, one of their number. many more from its Southern opponents 

Two years before this election, when ihe than it lost of its previous Northern 
Fugitive Slave Laws were in agitatbn, there friends. • 

had been an assemblage of delegates at ’ the ancdeeding elections, however, it 
Memphis from every slave state, '^h the was mimd that the northern constituencies, j 
object of threatening the withdrawal of tlie were 1^ ready than their representatives i 
Slave States tee Union. It was then to yield to the demands of the fanatics 
proposed to form an independent slave re- of the south ; and in the second congress 
public, itt' which should be included with the of the Pierce administration— that now in 
seceding states of the present Union, Cuba, session— ^he lower house, after a struggle 
and such proprietors in South America, as of many weeks^ could only organise itself by 
from the interest in slavery of the proprietors electing a decided free-soiler from Massa- 
of estates in them, could be induced to favouii; chusetts as its speaker, 
the scheme. There is. no doubt that such a The Kansas-Nebraska Bill opened to set- 
purpose is still kept in view by many of the tlement two large districts of the public 
‘‘nullifiers” (of the Federal laws), “ sec^- domain hitherto reserved from purchase bv 
sionists” (from the Union), and “filibusters,” immigrants. All restriction, as I have said, 
or land pirates. These party names included was removed from slavery ; but it left for 
the entire ultra-slavery school of southern po- those who might chance to be inhabitants at 
liticiana. Their present plan is to strengthen some future and undefined time — when it 
the slave interest, and to circumscribe and should please Congress to permit them to 
weaken the interest of free labour within govern themselves as independent states of 
the present Union as much as possible, the confederacy — ^to establish or abolish 
before openly organising their ultimate slavery within their borders, according to the 
schemes. will of a majority. Previously to such time, 

About eighteen hundred and twenty, the a limited local legislation, in a method similsr 
State of Missouri was admitted into the to that of the British colonies, was provided 
Union, with a slaveholding constitution and for. 

with the privilege, common to all the slave- Nebraska, far north, and adjoining exist- 
states, of representation in the National Con- ing free states, was impracticable to a slave 
gresa more largely, in proportion tothenum- immforatkm. Kansas, a much more attrac- 
ber of its citizens, than is permitted any of tive &id, adjoins the i^ave state of Missouri, 
the free states. The bill for this purpose Emigration thither, from the north, being 
liad been sti’ongly opposed by the represen- difficult and expensive, chiefly proceeded 
tatives of the free states at the time, and under the guidance— and with the economical 
finally passed only after a stipulation had advantages, obtained from wholesale con- 
been attached to it, to prevent the further tracts with railways, steamboats, and hotels, 
extension of slavery ever afrer, in the regioiF of land-speculation and commercial compa- 
west of Missouri and north of a certain pa- nies, called Emigrants^ Aid Societies. As 
rallel of latitude This stipulation was the time approached for the election of the 
solemnly recorded in the aidiives of the local legislature, it was ascertained that a 
nation, and the series of measures had been large majority of the settlers were hostile 
considered as a sacred compact between to slavery. The pec^le of Missouri, however, 
NorUiand South; and under the name of having previously organised for the purpose, 
the Missouri Compromise has been reverenced came into the territorjr, on the day of the 
equally with the original constitution . of the electioi^ by thousands, in armed bands, took 
fedeivatiou. It was in its nature unrepeahible, possession of the ballot-boxes, and elected a 
the South having long since secured tiie chief legislature to suit their own views. The 
advantages it had to gain from it. Neverthe < legislature thus elected enacted a series of 
less, by the Kansas-Nebra^a BUI, it was in statutes, to t^rify Free-^era from coming 
express terms declared to be repealed, the klto the territory forbidding,, for instance, 
Southern members of Congress excusing the sentiments unfriendly to slavery to be ad- 
infamous breach of foith of which they were yocated or uttered, on penalty of two years’ 
guilty in supporting it, on the ground impriROument ; . punishing with death 
that the proposal came from the north, and any one even unintentionally assisting a 
that they were simply accepting what was slave to escape from the service of his master, 
ofiered them. As if a prisoner of war, hav- These enactinents were also constituted unre- 
ing broken his parole^ of honour, could be peaLable for ^ years, 
justified by pleading that the means of. Under pretence of enforcing these laws, 
esc^>e had be^ offered him by a traitorous the Missourians gathered a mob of six or 
seniyy. seven hundred ruffians, led by several 

With a few honourable exceptions, the ^an- wealthy slaveholders, with which they first 
ses-Nebnu^a bill obtaiued the support of all seized an arseiuU of the United States, and 
the Southern Members of Congress, wi^out took fronf it several field-pieces ; after- 
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wards marching on Lawrence, il||e chief town 
of the territory. The Free-soiler^, however, 
assembled there in unexpected numbers, 
threw up entrenchments, and» being app^ 
rently prepared to offer strong resistance, 
the no-slavery army, after threatening the 
town for a week, and plundering ^ every 
traveller who attempted to pass their camp, 
suddenly raised their siege, and returned to 
Missouri. 

President Pierce soon afterwards, pretend- 
ing to recognise the authority of the in- 
vaders’ legislature, ordered the army of the 
United States to assist in enforcing its laws. 
At the sanie time large bodies of armed men 
from South Carolina and other j^arts of the 
slave states hastened to the assistance of their 
friends, the Border, ruffians of Missouri, who, 
under pretence of supprwing a rebellion, 
plundered and burned settlements of the 
fVee-soilers ; and, . according to the last 
accounts, guerrilla bands had possession of 
all the more settled parts of Hie territory ; 
the free state men generally ^ing unwilling 
to oppose to them an organised resistance, 
lest they should seem to be hghtiug against 
the army of the Confederation. 

Under these circumstances the usual na- 
tional party conventions preliminary to the 
Presidential campaign, which is to terminate 
at the election in November next, have lately 
met to arrange their platforms and nominate 
‘ their candidates. 

At the American, or Know-Nothing Con- 
vention, which fimt assembled at Philadel- 
phia, it was found that the delegates were 
very much more interested in the slavery 
question than in thM of the repeal of the 
naturalisation laws, which was the avowed 
purpose of their proposed organisation as a 
II distinct national party. The Southerners 
I present could not be associated in any party, 
a prominent object of which was not the 
extension of slavery. They insisted that 
resolutions expressing submission to the 
repeal of the Missouri ^mpromise should be 
introduced into their platform. Gaining a suffi- 
cieut number of votes from the north, and 
being themselves unanimous, they carried 
their point. A large part of the northern 
meml^ers of the Conyentipu including the 
whole delegations from moE^ of the northern 
states, considering this course to have been 
iinjuBl as well as impolitic^, withdrew from 
the convention, and have since formed a 
Northern American party, which has also 
had its convention at New York, adopted a 
platform, and nominated candidates, 
cai^date of the slavery Americans is Mr. 
E^c-president, Fillmore ; that of the free soil 
Americaus^ Banks, the present speaker 
of the House of Representatives. As neither 
of ^ese gentlemen has the smallest chauce 
of being elected, it is probable that both 
will decline tbe nomination; and the votes 
of their friends will be given for the 
^^idates of the two partiel expressly 


representing the two sides of the slavery 
question.* ) 

Next assembled the convention of the adnii- i 
nistration, or democratic party, at Cincinnati. | 
A strong personal objection to Mr, Pierce j 
himself was here exhibited, and the nomina- 
tiem pf Mr. Buchanan was made to the suc- 
eewlbn ; bnt the* great act of Mr. Pierce’s 
administration was fully endor^d, and every 
demand of the slave- holding interest was 
yielded to in the construction of the platform 
^pareutly without hesitation or reserve. 
Under the circumstances, the long Series of | 
resolutions adapted mean that, rather than 
surrender the ^ministratlve control of.tlie 
pountry to their opponents, tjie democratic 
party will adopt slavery aa' a national insti- 
tution, and will sacrifice every other interest 
to increase its security, profit, and perma- 
nence. 

It is evident that the leaders of the party 
frit confident of their ability to caiTy the state | 
of Pennsylvania, the native state of Mr. Bu- | 
chanan, from his personal popu larity among its ; ! 
citizens, and doubted if they could, by any con- | ^ 
ciliatory course, succeed anywhere else at the 
north. Seeing the necessity of securing the i 
undivided vote of the south, they therefore j ‘ 
determined to outbid the South American ; 
party, and contrived to do so by affirming j , 
that slavery could exist, and was entitled to j 
the national protection, wheresoever it was | 
not already forbidden by positive enactments. ! 

Mr. Buchanan, though originally opposed | 
to the ICansas-Nebraska Bill, has publicly 
accepted the nomination, and avowed sub- I 
mission to the purposes expressed in the ij 
platform of resolutious, and his willingneSEr, 1 1 
in case he should be elected, to be guided in 
the administration of goveriunent by them. i | 

Lastly, the Republican, or Opposition j! 
party, has had its convention at Philadel- ;j 
phhi, and has nominated Col. Fremont as its {! 
candidate for the presidency. Col. Fremont ;( 
was bom in a Islave state, but is the son of 
a non-slaveholder ; and is said to have had a | 
bitter, private experience of the evils of li 
slavei’y. It was chiefly owing to his great 
personal influence that the people of Cali- J 
fomia i^rsistently refiised to allow their jl 
community to be saddled with slavery, and 'j 
insisted, against the entreaties and threats 
of those who wished to have this advantage il 
of their unparalleled labour-market, on eu- i| 

I tering the Union as a free state or not at all. 

.The platforih of the i-epublican party may if 
be condensed into three sentences. First, i 
they want Congress to rule the territpries 
and to exduide davexy therefrom; second, 
they want the restoration of the Missouri 
comprpmise ; third,, they want to respect the 
rights of other nations. , On the other hand, 
the Ciueiiinati platform ' takes a difi^erent 
ground : the Democrats want — first, Congress 


* Since thll WM written, Mr. Banks has declined, Ss I 
anticipated. 



not to metjdle with the territories ; second, ward on his travel — ^has all his worldly. 
Kansas to be a slave state ; third, to acquire w'ealth (and little it is) within it. He has 
more territory suitable for the further exten- walked far and fast, but he does not join the' 
sion of slavery without regard to the rights boisterbus Hirong about the Eailway Arms ; 
of anyone. • nbfc so much that' he has but few pennies to 


of anyone. • nbfc so much that' he has but few pennies to 

— — — ^ dpire, as that hts heart has Mien below that 

MY LITTLE WABD. whereat beer has power to cheer it. 

' Jle is a powerful man, and surely not an 

I AM not a rich man now, but years idle' one ; still those two strong arms of his 
ago I was ]puch poorer. Having a tiniall erfnhot eaiii bread enoughr^fbr whom ? For 
family likely to become 41 large one, and a the wife and bairns who will come np pre- 
sniall living' in ' the north, which was not sently in the train from a station lower down 
likely to become a large one ; the differ- the line, frond which lie himself has walked 
dice of /are between the second and third round Some tweiity miles to save a shilling, 
class carriages' to London was of some con- A kindly and unselffsh heart he has, not- 
sideration to me ; and whenever I had oc- withstanding that knitted brow and those 
casion — which was but seldom — ^to take that almost sinister eyes. Be careful how you 
jouraey, I travelled in the latter. We were (address him, for he is rough and rude; he 
'& very long time, certainly, upon the road — needs none of your smooth lies, lie says, and 
from early morning to quite late into the he has none to give you in returiB. There is 
night; but I seklbm found it wearisome. Not very little of that rose-coloured patriotism 
only because I mn a clergyman doJ[ make it a alibut him which we see and read of boasting 
rule to consider nobody belonging to the itself in after-dinner speeches, with three 
t'^lnircli of England as foreign to me, but it times three and one cheer more. The first- 
ia my natural disposition to take a great class gentry who are forced to travel for a 
interest in all my fellow-creatures of every little way by the parliamentafy, regard him 
degree. Without imy views of acquiring suspiciously, and write him down a Chartist 
additional information, of sucking the brains in their hearts, and 1 think it very likely that 
of those who have the misfortune to home he is one ; but there is no fear of his upset- 
across me, as is much recommended by ting the constitution just at present, poor 
moralists and ])hilo8ophei*s of all times, I am fellow ! for he is going far away from 
ill the habit of listening^ greedily to com- England, and most likely for C'rer ; the ship 
mnnicative travellers ; of sympathising with that he will sail by, is but a tale to him, for 
their joys or troubles; and of becoming for he has never seen one; the ocean that he 
the time, indeed, rather more wrapped up in will have to traverse is but a dream to him ; 
them than their own mothers. 1 nave many and of the distant land to vrhich J:e is 
limes, on my different trips, felt as if I could bound, and whither, thank God ! all tliat is 
liave died for my next neighbour, wlio may most dear to him is going likewise, lie hardly 
have got in at one station and out at the next, knows the name. 

1 actually did upon one occasion — not die, Tfiis maiden with the Saxon hair, so 
but — liecome answerable to the extent of young that sJie scarce esteems it beautiful, 
so veil tecii shill inga and sixpence for a pas- and with the trustful light blue eyes, 1 trust > 
senger who had Tost his railway ticket from leaves not her fatherland. That slender 
Prt^iton : whioh money, by the bye, he after- purse in her sunburnt fingers, the great 
wards sent me faithfully, as soon as he could marble-coloured box that stands beside her, 
earn it, like a man. The firat* class passenger and that tearful leave-taking of the grey- 
is too reserved, not to say too airified and haired old man, her father, seem indeed 
seliisli for me, and the second-class takes his to threaten it ; but, though his darling 
opinions from the iii*st at second-hand ; blit daughter, and the comfort of his .old age, is 
in the parliamentai’y train we are all of us leaving him, it is not. for so very long ; that 
perfectly natural and (we at least who have is what he tells her, or strives to tell her, 
backs to our seats) at our ease, and our sen- and what the poor girl tries to look as if she 
tiraeuts ai-e more original and not seldom derived eonsolation from;. God gi'ant, prays 
better worth having. Our journeys, unless he (but not aloud), that thy beauty may not 
we are in an excursion train, are rarely prove thy misery ! She is going to the mighty 
undertakeu for pleasure’s sake, and it may city far away, where leivt;i*a are many and 
be generally predicted, from our pemonal iip- friends ai’e tew, to the new mistress and the 
pearnnee, upon what eri-and we have set out. strange house. 

At the larger stations there are scores of This mother and her son; they will be 
us, alw'ays very much before our time, each, together, that is something, at least for this one 
as it were, a life-picture, displaying his or journey. Her'lovlng eyes, her clasping hand, 
her bitigraphy in very looks. ' are making very much of him while he is yet 

This labourer, way won! ■s^^iththeabstyroads, within her g^e and grasp. Tearless eyes 
whoshoolderBh5alieavybundle,throughwhich and steady hands she has. She comes of a 
a h§<^e-atick passes — ^to the last never restirig sturdy race, ‘an Englishwoman born and 
it a moment, but pacing up and down the' bred ; sorrow and she have been fur too 
platform, as though he might be^soseten- long acquainted for her to fear him now. By 
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the delicate white fingers, by the^ace about lanes the loaded waggons waited'at the long 
the silvering hair, by the voice so low and, railway-gates to let us pass ; on the other' 
masical, she luis been nurtured tenderly, and was mostly pasture-land and green valleys, 
known ease and comfort, if not iVealth ; ‘bnt which were shut to the westward with grey 
by those well-worn and coarse widowVweeds, hills ; but the girl nevtr looked to this or 
there has beien a long divorcement, ^e that, or raised her eyes from off the pages 
boy has everything alwut him bright and open before her ; they were not so very 
new ; the blue jacket and the band of gold entrahcing^e would have thought to such as 
round his ca|)— which he efirpecially delights she— ^the Jlife pf Charles the iSrelfth (in 
inT— proclaim the mid^ ; and he is going "to Frentm) by Hohsieur Voltaire, lifter a whiio 
join his ship for the first time. There will 1 saw she never turned one .l^af over, but 
be a little trembling of the lip at the very used it as a mere pretext ^ thinking undis- 
last, but that will be alj. He is his mother’s turbed. When we had been journeying many 
sou, and, if I read him aright, he will not hours, and eve^ when we arrived in a large 
fear, the wildest of -seas nor the fiercest of manufacturiiv? town where we were to stop a 
battles ; and what 'would I not give' tg see little, and everybody was getting out for m- 
his mother’s looks when first she reads his freshments, I offered to procure her some ; 
name in the Gazette of victory ! What an but she opened her basket, by way of reply, 
iutei'est in the boy this dimate-hardened and took from it a mighty hunch of bread 
soldier, seems to take. He has come from and butter, and consumed that, sitting quietly 
revisiting, on furlough, his old home after where she was ; it was not in the shape of a 
years of absence, aim from gladdening the | sandwich, but just such a wedge as forms the 
old couple, his parents, to the core. Content • morning-meial in educational establishments, 
for all their lives to dwell within their : and I said, Where do you go to school, my 
native hamlet, without a dream of those [ dear young lady ? ” quite naturally. Her 
alien skies which had so bronzed his cheek, ; perfectly self-controlled and quite grown-up 
they have drunk in his tales like children appearance seemed to be greatly dis- 
Jistening to fairy lore. Their simple pleasure turbed. 

will be from henceforth to retail to neigh- " I do not see why I should tell you, sir,” 
hour ears these records of their soldier sou. she, colodriug. 

“Just the same, bless ye, just the same as "Very true,” replied L “ I merely wished 
ever,” is their George— or, at least, so he ^ to become friends with you ; but as you will 
seems to them ; and, indeed, though his look not talk, may 1 ask you to change books with 
is somewhat stern, his fringed lips somewhat me, for I perceive you are not greatly in- 
too tightly barred, he has still a dutiful if not terested in that one.” 

a loving heart. How he is looked up to by She did so ; and I found, as I had expected, 
his fellow travellers, especially by the female in the title-page of her school-volume, her 
portion of them, and bow they -will strive to address and name ; Miss Jeannette Smith, 
get in the same compartment 1 Miss Mackaveth’s, Laburnum Lodge, Car- 

Such charactei-s as these 1 almost always lisle, 
find among my fellow-travellers by the par- " How came you with that foreign accent 
liamentary ; but in addition, at a, small of yours, IVliss Smith 1 ” I asked, 
railway-station in the north, in the summer She looked at me for one instant a little 
of eighteen hundred and forty- five, as I well tigerishly, but presently began to laugh, 
remember, I saw for the first time this " You are too wise for me,” she said, "but 
figure. A somewhat stiff-looking but lady- I have left school now for good, I am going 
like girl about the age whereat the " Brook to my friends in London, they are French 
and river meei^ womanhood and childhood people ; that is why I talk a little strangely, 
fleet,” wlio held in one hand a small basket, as you say.” 

and in the other a book. She was dressea And Miss Jeannette Smith applied' herself 
'well, but very plainly, in dove-coloured silk, to the subject of my late slumes — Cripps 

and seemed in no way disconcerted. ..As, upon Chemical Law, I Uiink it was — with 

slie vvks amongst the crowd with no one to the same enthusiasm that she had bestowed 
take care of her, I offered — as the train upon the monarch of Sweden, 
came slowly up-^to see tlmt her luggage was " Is it customary,” said I, returning to 
put in ; but she held up, finat the basket and the charge, after a while, " for Miss Macka- 
then the hook, and remarked quietly, "I veth’s young ladies to travel in third-class 
have nothing more, I thank you, sir.” She carriages, alone, wiieii they return to tWr 
was going to London then, for I had Seen friends 

her buy lier ticket with that doll’s fit-out ! " When they are very poor, sir ; not 

I managed to obtain for her a ’ comer-seat unless ; .was the answer delivered in a 

back to the engine, and placed myself firm tone,',,and not without a touch of re- 

j^side her. The country through which we proach. 

^ere then passing was very beautiful ; on This poor child, solitary amidst so many ; 
one side, lay the level ^rnland with the crops not exhibiting annoyance at the draughts, 
either standing ripe of bound in sheaves, and tobaeco^smoke, and other discomforts of her 
whilst we cut across the quiet country I position ; content to bear her lot withcit 
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repining, at an age wliich is but little fitted 
for carrying its own bui'thens ; and wonder- 
ing at, almost suspicious of, sympathy, how 
sad and strange it seemed ! 

The evening was by this time coming on 
apace, and the air grew chilly. Thinly clad 
as she was, she must have been cold enough 
and weary enough with her longtravei. I gave 
her a spare cloak and shared with her my rail- 
way- wrapped, but she seemed to.grow*paler 
and paler, and her features to wear a more 
anxious look as we* went on. 

“It will be 'AsA by the time we get to 
town, I fear,” I said after a long pause^ 
^ How will your friends be able to find you 
amidst a^ this browd V' • 

Slowfy, silently, the large ^teaiw began to 
fall down her thin white cheeks. 

** I have no friends in the world,” she made 
answer, in a voice wherein just a little 
tremble thrilled. “I have run away frona 
school.” 

Although she had gone so far ad' to tell me 
this, she did not seem to have reposed any 
confidence in me ; but rather to have stated an 
unfortunate fact, which might appear piti- 
! able, and to put her in need of help, or not, ac- 
j cording to the nature of the person it was 
i imparted to. 

“Well, Jeannette ” said I, ‘‘my sister, to 
whose house I am going, will gladly takei you 
in for this night, I am sui'e ; and, to-morrow, 
i we will see what is to be done.”^ She thanked 

1 me then, and began to sob a little, but not 
! much. So I took her with me to my sister's, 
and the next morning, after breakfast, she 
told us her little liistory ; how that she had 
never known her parents, but had remained 
from early childhood at her late school ; 
that, at fiz'st Miss Mackaveth had been kind 
to her, and the girls also, and tliat she had 
ever been made much of ; but tliat, lately, 
there had been a difierence ; she qould not 
say she was ill-treated, but rather was not con- 
sidered , and was 1 ookod down upon. She taught 
the smaller girls now, as monitress, French and 
music ; she was a good musician — excellent 
— ^would we like to hear her ? She sat down 
at the piano and executed two difficult pieces 
with great spirit ; and, on being shown a 
quite new melodv, played it off very credit- 
ably at sight. It was with an intention of 
becoming a teabber of music that sbe had 
thus come up to Loudon by herself The 
family of a young lady, a school-Mend of 
i hers in the old times, would have received her 
at first, doubtless ; they were not aware of 
her coming ; they were great people, and 
lived in the iklgeware Boad, but she did not 
know the number of their house ; she had 
been led to understand that that position was 

1 the best — the most fashionable-^iu London. 

1 If nothing could be done in London ; if she 
i wtts indeed too young for an instructress ; if 

1 the Edgewore ^ad was really only a third- 
1 rate Ideality ; if the clergyman who had been 
kii^ to her was going to the north again^n 

1. ■ • 

a few days, and if he would take her ; she 
supposed she had better go back again. • She 
‘would much prefer his accompaxr^ng her to 
Laburnum li^dge, but was not afraid of her 
school- mistress, nevertheless. In the mean- 
time I wi^ to that lady to assure her of 
MiSsJeannette’s safety, and arrived within the 
week With the young truant herself at 
Carlisle.. 

Miss Mackaveth se^ed unfeigiiedly glad 
to her little charge again. “I have a 

t^e regard for her,” said she, in the course . 
of a long conversation I held with her in | 
private, “ and feel myself especially answer- | 
able for her well-being. Eleven years ago j 
she was left, a very little chil^ in my trust, | 
and under very peculiar circumstances. A 1 
Frenchwoman, a znost respectable middle- | 
aged person, declaring herself to be the con- | 
fidential servant of an EugUsh family residing 1 
abroad, brought her hither, with instructions 
from her x>S'rents, regardii^ her education. 

A large sum of money, in French notes, was 
left with her: enough even to defray *all 
expenses incurred up to the .last few months. 

I received letters from time to time, purport- 
ing to come from Mrs. Smith, Jeannette's 
mother, a French lady, but in reality written 
(as 1 believe)* by the servant whom I had 
seen. These letters grew fewer, and then 
altogether ceased. When the money left 
with me was expended, 1 wrote again and i 
again to Mrs, Smith in Paris, but I received 
no answer. Upon personal inquiry, which I 
caused to be made at her address, I learned j 
that no such person had ever lived there, but J 
that some one of that name had purchased, as i 
is not uncommon, the right of receiving | 
letters at the house. She had not been there, ; 
however, for a considerable time, and half-a- | 
dozen of my communications were then lying 
there unopened. Feeling pretty sure that ' 
the child was really deserted, and not being 
able to afford to keep Jeanette in idleness, 1 
I set her to assist us in tuition. I hope my 1 
conduct was not altered tow^ards her in con- j 
sequence of that; I hope my sisters, who 
carry on this establishment with me, made ; 
no difference in theirs. For the young ladies 

I cannot answer. I have had a considerable 
experience, and I am afraid that girls are ; 
ungenerous iu these respects. I never heard 
them ; but I thiuk it quite possible that some 
jf them, when provoked, may have called her 
foundling or charity girl, u Jeannette told 
you so, 1 should say they certainly did ; for 
she is very truthful. As I have said, sir, we ! 
have a sincere regard for her on many ac- ! 
,codiits ; but not a warm affection. Without | 
paying over-attention to what her young i 
companions have said of her, I thiuk her too j 
resei'ved, uiicheerful, and secretive, to be ever j 
popular. (Poor little Jeannette, thought 1, 
now hard for such as you to win your way, 
without a weapon, to our steel-clad human 
hecirts!) I was above measure surprised 
and annoyed at her running away from us ; 
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1 Imve forgiven her ; it aball certainly not 
iiiHuence our future conduct towards her, 
exoet>t to .make ua endeavour to remove the 
— ^the tmhapi|)ine8s, if you will<^that CA,UMd 
it. ' ' 

Miss Kaekaveth concluded by again tbank< 
ing me very warmly for my conduct towards 
her pupil, and promised to let me heat about 
her from time to time. Little Jcpmette's 
adieu to me was of a ^tenderer kina than I 
had expected. 1 left with her my direction, 
which was then at a country vicaiage not 
very far from Carlisle, and begged her to 
wiite, and even to come to us, if in any real 
trouble. My wife and the girls, I well knew, 
would welcome lier in heraiilictioni as though 
she were a daughter or a sist^ of their own. 
She was bathed in tears, and called me 

father, dear darling father,** in the French 
tongue, as her custom was when excited, 
j-epcatedly. Poor child ! She was cousidered 
res^ervetl and secretive ; but I tear there 
was. but little at Laburnum Lodge to elicit 
muck demonstration of affection. 

Not very long after this circi] instance, I 
was translated, unexpectedly, to a Loudon 
benefice of considerable station and emolu- 
ment. A distant cousin of my wife, l:<ord 
Bactsares, was the first who wrote to tell us 
of this good fortune ; and she has ever since, 
from a pardonable vanity, ascribed it to the 
fact of their relationship; whereas it is, 
without doubt, owing to the bishop*8 appro- 
bation of my work on Christian Ethics 
(Withnocaws, Hopeful, & Co., Oxford ), pub- 
lislied in eighteen hundred and thirty, and 
triumphantly disproves the idea of merit 
in the church going unrewanled. It — the 
preferment, not the Ethics — ^made rather a 
noise in our country neighbourhood ; and 
among many pleasant letters of congratula- 
tion, the pleasantest to my mind was one 
from the little friendless orphan of Carlisle. 
SJie had refused our invitation to sj»end the 
last midsiiiumer holidays with us at Scaw- 
dale, because, I verily believe, she knew 
we could scaroelv afford to have visitor's 
there ; but, upon ^r accession to comparative 
affluence, my wife wrote, at my desire, the 
next year, to ask her up to town ; and up 
little Jeannette came. 

She^ had grown into a most distln- 
guisiied-lookiiig young woman, and had cer- 
tainly takcai every advantage of the accom- 
] >] ishments imparted by the Misses Mackavetb. 
;She was conversant with all the modern 
languages, of which French, indeed, seemed to 
be her natural dialect more tlian ever. She 
sketched, she painted, she fabricated, old oak 
es out of what appeared to be' shoe^ 
ther, and very ancient china out of chintz 
ind physic-bottles. She wore — and I am 
sure this was an art — little artificial whiskers 
to sti^k her hair out with, so dexterously, 
that, instead of poking tliemselves out ofiici-i 
ously, like the stnfling of a lodging-house i 



sofa, they positively improved her ' appear-^ 
ance. She played — ah; how little JeanUette 
did play 1 — upon the harp, tho organ, and the 
piano-forte. J have seen her sweep the keys 
ofthis lost instrument so skilfully, and build 
up toweling passion, and baUghtiness, and 
imperial splendour extemporaneously, in such 
a manner as to draw forth the admiration of 
an entire company. That colduess knd secre- 
tiveness of which her mistress spoke w^as cer- 
tainly not to be discovered now, if it bad 
eveT< existed. Of hersblf and hdr condi- 
tion she would converse moat freely, and it 
was a delight to her to excite tlie praise and 
wonder of others ; because, as she said, of the 
pleasure thatshe knew it gave to us. Our par- 
ties — for we now had pretty frequent parties— 
would not have been half so attractive, it' was 
owned, without lier presence ; and even my 
church obtained in her an organist such as- 
scarcely any money could have procured. 
Before the end of her. six weeks’ vacation, it 
was arranged between the Mack^iveths and 
ourselves that Miss Jeannette should not 
return to Carlisle. 

this time, there occurred the first 
symptom in my ward, of a characteristic 
whicli was afterwards magnified into in- 
gratitude and want of heart. She re- 
fused to write a single line to her late 
mistress. cannot say I am sorry to 
leave her ; 1 cannot thank her for kind- 
nesses I have never receivecV* said she. The 
poor 'girl’s regard for truth was excessive, 
and her sense of neglect keen. I hud also, 
by the bye, a letter from Miss Mackaveth in 
exchange for mine, written, as I fear, with a 
design to prejudice me against Jeannette ; 
thougli couched in expressions favourable 
to myself, and under the pretence of a 
friendly warning. Having burnt this (and I 
hope forgotten it) almost immediately after 
its perusal, 1 remember nothing distinctly ; 
bat, as so many have since set them8elve.s 
(most uiyustly) against my ward, 1 don't 
wish them to have it to say that I liave con- 
cealed anything whatever, that may seem to 
tell against her in this account. If there liad 
been any difference heretofore between our 
treatment of her and of our own daughters, 
there was certainly none from this time 
i’orth. As we had an endearing name for 
Hester and for Gertrude, so sister Jeannette 
was called Jenny by us all, for love and 
shortness. She was introduced to our old 
friends by the same title to put ln.*r at once 
upon a familiar footing. Her birthday we 
could not keep, because we didn’t know it ; 
but we kept the day whereon I first met 
i>er ill Hie train, instead. If she dressed 
better than my real daughters it must have 
been owing to her superior Histe, for she had 
the 8.*inie allowance, Thus little Jeannette 
lived with us for years. 

Among the friends who were accustomed 
to visit 118 pretty com^ntly, was a certain 
young liarnster of the name of Hartley ; 
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hie ^aa the heir presumptive to Lord Bact*- 
aares; who was -an old bachelor, but Hartley 
had 110 great fortune except in that ex- 
pectatioii. He grew very intimate at tliO 
house ; and, on one occasion, ourselves and 
the three girls went to a taatefal break- 
fitst which he gave in his Temple rooms. 
They were very high up, and on a most for- 
bidding-lookingataircase ; but^.the view from 
the windows was as beautiful as is to 
be seen in London. The pleasant gardens 
flanked by the quaint old buildings,; the 
broad, swift-flowing river, here spanned, by 
massive arches, here lightly cleared by the 
suspeiisibu bridge ; the long, skarp-pointed 
steamers flitting upon its waters like huge 
dragon-flies ; the slow unwieldy barge drift- 
ing, diagonally across the stream ; beyond, 
and opposite the dark house of commerce, 
with their crowded wharves and Babel 
chimneys, and a looming smoke-cloud, as of 
tliuudcr, o^ all, I was wrapped up in the 
bbservatioiPof these things, perhaps, too 
much to observe what was going on within 
the room ; for, my wife, when we got home, 
asked my opinion upon “ tliat affair between 
Hartley and our Gertrude,” — as thougli it 
liad been delicately and discreetly mentioned 
in the ^Morning Post as being already on the 
tapis — ^to my intense astonishment. ^ There 
was no objection to such an alliance ; 
but, I recommended a little more ob- 
servation, and suffering things to take their 
own course before our moving in the ,mat- 
ter, and she acquiescerl in that, opinion. 
About a moutli afterwards, during wiiich 
period I certainly remarked that Mr. Hart- 
lev's visits became very frequent, my wife 
spoke to me again after a quite different 
fashion. 

think Jeannette has behaved most 
basely,” said she. 

Good gracious ! Impossible ! What can 
you mean, my dear ? ” 

“Look here! What do you think of 
this t ” cried she. “ I caught her showing it 
to him in the conservatory, and heard him 
thanking her for the pleasure which it 
aflbrded him in proving— but there, judge 
for yourself.” And she put into my hands 
an exquisite water-colour painting of the 
very view that had so charmed me frdm the 
Temple windows. It was Jenny's treat- 
ment and composition all over, I at a 
glance. 

“And a most beautiful sketch, ami well! 
worth iui^body’s thanks it is,” answered 
with unfeigned admiration. I 

“His thanks ‘for the interest in him be- 1 
trayed on the part of the painter,’ mind you,” ( 
replied my wife, raising her voice somewhat | 
biglier than the occasion — I was quite close ! 
beside her — seemed to demand. “Are you^ 
blind 1 Are you deaf ? Are you dumb 1 ” j 
she addled, as 1 sat speechless with astonish- , 
meut at her unaccustomed vehemency, “ tluij 
you lave nothing to say against this traitress, 


who has stolen from your daughter the ; 
afleetiohs of her engaged lover IV : } 

„ “Stop a IJlbtle, my love,” I urged, quiotly, 1 
“I have never heard that Gertrude vras ,!? 
engaged”.. . Ij 

. “Not actually, in so many words, ’ but \\ 
virtually. Everybody was aware of it long ago- if 
eicept yoiiwelf."' “ !| 

‘VShomd J then,” replied I, very gravely, If 
“ be the last to know of sucli a thing as this, ; I 
my dear wife t ” And the good kind-hearted U 
creature — whof is the best of women at the 
core, although a little impetuous and hasty at | ' 
times in her conclusions— embraced me ten- If 
derly as though she had committed quite a ’ 
crime. “But you are so unsuspicious and 
confiding, my dearest husband,” she said 
(and indeed it was always a superstition of 
hers to believe me the most imposed upon 
and victimised of men) “ that you don’t per- 
ceive how ungratefully you are being treated.” , [ 
That same evening Ciertrude herself poured ' 
her sorrow into my ears ; her sorrow, but not ^ I 
her anger : she confessed that she had long ; I 
entertained for Hartley a more than kindly i j 
feeling, which he had seemed to her to recipro« ' j 
cate warmly ; that this sentiment had arisen ; 
before Jeannette’s coming, and continued fog I 
some time after .it ; but that of late it had ’’ 
become plain to her, in spite of her endeavours 1 ; 
to disbelieve it, that the affections of the 
young man were being witiulrawn from her ; • I 

that they liad l>een attracted to Jeannetto • 
Smith — that is, J enny — instead, and that with ; ' 
her they now I’eniained. She would not say , . 
that artifices had been used to deprive her of ^ • 
them ; the superior accomplishments and more | ; 
striking manners of her adopted sister were ^ j 
cause enough, she knew. Jeannette (I wish >| 
she had said Jenny) . was still dear to her; || 
but she (Gertrude) would, if I pleased, prefer i! 
ta reside with her aunt in a neighbouring 
part of town until the marriage took place, j: 
to remaining under the same roof with my ] 
ward. Without a touch of malice, ^ith only ’ 
the sliadow of natural mortification, she < 
asked this favour, and I ac^rded it at once, ij 
I was perfectly sure that her generous state- !! 
ment was the true one: that, unknown to^ ;i 
herself, my Ward had fascinated the young ]\ 
man from his allegiance ; and that perhaps he i 
had never meant quite so much as Gertrude \\ 
hi her own love bad given him credit for. i 
J enny herself, with many teai*s and the sin- ' ; 
cerest sorrow, declared that Mr. Hartley’s 
attentions had distressed' her more than they I 
had pleased her; that she had had in truth j 
a very great esteem for him, but out of respect | 

to my daughter’s feelings, had striven to cbu- 
ceal it, ♦‘For, what love,” cried she, “O my 
dear father, could repay me for making you or | 
yours unhappy, even for a day!” Perceiving j 
soon, she continued, that Gertrude had in truth j 
mistaken a pohto and kindly acquaintance 
for a lover, she had conducted herself more | 
naturally ; that the young barrister’s in ten- ,i 
tioTis had on this dt-cJared tliemselves iindis- |j 
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gaisedly, and bjbeti t^roughl^ to tlie point 
of an offer of zuait^'ago by the discovery Of 
the picture, as . naifa^4 by xny wife ; that 
she had accejptod hun provisiS^ly, and on 
the condi^ioi;ii that I should be satisffed with 
her conduct in the whole matter, and gave 
an unhesitating consent^ without which/* 
she concluded in the French tongue, “1 caunat 
expect, dear father, in anything to prosper.” 

• 1 was much affected by these scenes, 
as may be imagined, and ai-ranged for the 
in^rview on the next day with Mr. Hartley. 

^ 1 /explained to liiiu the exact condition in ^ 
which Jenny was placed ; how it wa« un- 1 
known to us whetlier she was of liigh or 
humble origin, or even legitimate or illegiti- 
mate ; but that, having first adopted her and 
taken her Hwi her former, protectress, and 
afterwai'ds brought her up in all I'espects as 
my own child, I considered myself bound to give 
her the same dowry — ^not a large one— as if 
she were so. He thanked me warml}', as 
though he had expected nothing of this sort, 
and indeed his love for Jenny was very 
strong, and quite disinterested, 1 aiu sure. 
Tlie day for their marriage was not fixed, but 
it -was understood that it should take place 
soon. 

Some weeks after this time, on the four- 
teenth of May— as I remember well, for it 
happened to be the day on which we received 
marriage cards frpm my wife’s i^elative Lord 
Bactsares ; and my wife, Hesther, and myself, 
had been to visit Gertrude at niy sister 
Annie’s house (who had, 1 regret to say, taken 
such a dislike to Jenny by this time, as to beg 
she might not be brought within her doors}. 
On our return I found my Ward wishing to 
speak with me. “ My dear father,” said she 
when we were alone together in my study, 
“See herel” she took from her pocket a 
case of tiny jewels, necklace, bro^, and 
armlets, of exquisite workmanship, and com- 
prising almost every precious stone in hai*- 
monious combination. “ These were mine,” 
she continued, “when X was almost an 
infant ; ” the tears came into her eyes, and a 
fiush crossed her cheeks while she regarded 
the still dimly remembered trinketa “They 
were l-ft for me by a little, boy, months ago, 
at your door, without any sort of explanation ; 

1 did nA know whether to tell you or not 
1 feared lest it might be some cruel hoax, 
but to-day he came again with these few 
papers.’' (I found afterwards that - Jenny 
iininteutioiialiy miss-dated this, as the papers 
were left on the previous afternoon it seems.) 
They were documents in the French, language, 
setting forth the whole particulm of Jenny’s 
previous liktory, and affording ample proeff 
of her birth. 

She was the only child of noble and 
wealthy parents in tlie south of France ; 
the count and countess HelamQtte ; proud, 
insol^t, bitterdiearted — eo it was written 
— yet loved their daughter to distraction. 
They treated their servants (very unusual 


with French people) as" Ihough they were 
^aves, animals, dirt beneath their feet. 
Jeannette Lotteau was the nurse: Jeannette 
wl^ose name their child has borne all its life 
long, was once struck, beaten upon the 
cheek, by madame in her passion. The scar 
was not great, but it has taken twenty years 
to heal : now, however, that tlie countess was 
m London (ai^ extract from a newspaper was 
here given, ^ announcing the arrival at a 
certain fashionable hotel of the count and 
countess Lelamotte) let her at last dis- 
cover her lost one, late teacher at a Pension, 
now a dependent in the house of a heretic 
priest ; it UK>uld be good for her. 

Jenny begged me to say nothing of this 
till 1 was certain of tlie truth of the whole 
affair; but, for my own part, I felt pretty 
sure upon the point ; and, when 1 to& my 
way with my adopted child on the next 
morning to the hotel, it was with intense 
curiosity to look upon her reaL parents. I 
left dear Jenny, palpitating, in sffooiu down- 
stairs, while 1 went up to the apartment 
occupied by the count and countess. It was 
one of the finest in that gorgeous mansion, 
a large drawing-room, magnificently fur- 
nished ; at one end of it, upon an ottoman, 
lounged a gentleman with a newspaper ; and, 
at the other end, in an arm-chair reclined 
madame. It was late in the spring-time, 
but a brisk fire was burning in the grate, 
and she seemed to have every need of ik 
She did not rise at my entrance, and her 
husband only lifted his head up languidly, 
and demanded, in a voice strangely at 
variance with his words, “ To what happy 
chance he was thus deeply indebted for the 
honour of my presence ? ” I don’t know 
whether he was practising the superpolite- 
uess of his countrymen, or whether he was 
sneering. , 

“1 come,” answered 1, in such French as I 
could command, “ not without reason, sir. It 
is possible that I may have been misinformed, 
and be mistaken ; but, I think that I bring 
some intelligence which will affect you both, 
very, very deeply.” 

A little lifting of the lady’s pencilled eye- 
brows, a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 
count’s shoulders were the only replies. 

“ You had a servant once cfdled Jeannette 
Lotteauy.had yon not ? ” 

A shi^ inaiiiculate cry of rage burst from 
the count, the lady rose swiftly from her 
seat, and stood before me in an instant, white 
but without trembling — so like, so like my 
ward ! 

“ And my child, sir, what of her 1 Name 
of Hsat^ speak 1” 

<<She has been with me, madame, for 
yeai^ an my adopted daughter. She is well ; 
she is even now under this very roof 1 ” 

That was in substance the whole of what 
passed between us. I left the two, gt once, 
alone with their new-found of&pring. I 
returned home and told my fionily alk that 


had occurred — ^for the first time. I knew that | 
my dear little JeHny must sooner or later be j 
taken from us for ever, and it' made me sad. 

■ With those proud artificiaL parents of hers— 
although it was plain they loved her— I 
doubted if she would be so happy as beneath 
our roof. I thought '^f Hartley, too, and 
how, his union with my ward would now 
ri^,j)erhaps meet with obstacles. He seemed, 
poor fellow, to expect as much himself, but 
he did not dwell upon it, perceiving I had so 
great a sorrow of ray own. Everybody, I 
think, saw that ; and, then and since, all have 
forborne to give me any unnecessary pain— 
I feel it^ and 1 thank tliem. Words have 
dropped involuntarily sometime? ^om those 
most dear to me, of anger and uncharity 
against my little Jenny. They did not know 
her as I knew her, or they would feel how 
deejdjr they have therein wrotiged her. The 
girls are very hard upon her that she has not 
taken notice of young Hartley since, (we are 
all at home together again, and this is the 
only subject that we disa^ee upon) i but how 
can we tell to what harSi discipline she may 
be subjected ; how this and that, which 
seems to us quite right and natural, may 
have been forbidden by her high-born foreign 
parents ! 

It does seem sad and strange never to have 
seen dear Jenny more ; not once to have 
kissed my liitle Ward a^in, and wished her 
(lod speed on her now and lofty way. I read 
that the three went back to Paris on the 
ensuing day to tl^at wherein I saw them last ; 
this time how many, many years ! 1 read 

some few months back, that Uie Count Dela- 
motte was made a minister of the Emperor. 
That is all I know. We are very happy 
at home, thank heaven, — all of us ; but 
I should like this strange neglect to be 
explained to satisfy others ; and how I 
still miss, and how 1 long to see, My little 
Ward ! 

PLURALITY OP MITEa 

I FELL asleep the other evening after 
dinner. 1 had been dining alone, and the 
more serious business of meat and pudding 
having been disposed of, 1 had sat for some 
time idly playing with the cheese, some loose 
dry crumbly bits of which were lying abo|it 
my plate. 1 fell asleep and had a dream. 

1 dreamt that in some strange mlexplained 
manner (when was ever anything explain^ 
in dreams ?) my eyes became all at once en- 
dowed with microscopic power, and happening 
to light upon a crumb of cheese, beheld a 
goomy colony of mites. I watched their 
movements. As I looked, they seemed to 
increase in size, until I could dUtiuctly single 
out individuals from the mass. I saw them 
striving and struggling with each other, 
some of the weaker getting most cruelly 
trampled under foot by others who inarched 
over them ; 1 saw them toiling with dj^- 


oulty up the caseous mountains, or restinb 
quietly in the deep shady valleys into which 
I w inequalities on the surface of the cheese 
I were ma^ifipd. I saw some of the larger 
plumper-looking mites hoarding up heaps Ot 
the rich matter that formed at once their 
; food and dwelling-place ; and I saw other 
leaner ones who, dig as deeply as they would 
Into its ^ substance, never seemed able to 
getJood enough to eaL 

Then, as 1 looked, T thought 1 heard a 
sound, like voices in the distance, and, by 
degrees, my ears partaking of the super- 
natural powers already enjoyed by my eyes, 
I caught their accents, found that I could 
understand the language of the mites. 

" What a brave world is this of ours ! ” 
cried an old fat mite whom I was watching (he 
spoke louder than the others, and so his were 
the first words that I caught). “ How boun- 
tiful has nature been in placing us upon it ! 
Here, have we all we want — our food provided 
for us, and to be had simply for the picking 
i up. Had we been cast upon the dreary' void 
I that separates us from the nearest world to 
this, we must have died from hunger. Look 
over yonder : what now appears to you a 
tiny spot in the distance, once formed portion 
of this world of ours. Now, it is mluionB of 
our longest measure from us.’* 

On hearing this, I could not for tlie life of 
me refraitt from laughing, asleep though I 
was. The distant object that he pointed out 
was one of the crumbs of cheese that I had 
scattered with my knife some half an hour 
before ; tbe dreary void that intervened was 
about two inches of the plate which chanced 
to be uncovered. 

1 listened again. The old mite was dis- 
coursing learnedly about the atoms that made 
up their universe. ‘^Look where we will,** 
he said, " we find on every side, far, immea- 
surably far from us, small specks to all 
appearance, but supposed to be in reality 
worlds like our own. It has been said, in- 
deed, that they possess inhabitants like ours ; 
but that we cannot know. Convulsions do 
occur sometimes that bring two worlds to- 
gether ; but, when this happens, those re- 
siding near the spot where the phenomenon 
occurs seldom survive the shock. Whole 
nations have been sometimes known to ]}erish 
in the collision: some being crushed to death, 
and others tlirown far from any habitable 
spot by the concussion.” 

Then came a mite, apparently much older 
than' he who had already spoken, and 
declared he knew of his own knowledge, that 
the worlds around must, to a great extent, 
resemble this. Long, long ago, he recollected 
that the whole formed one enormous mass, 
vast beyond all conception ; that by degrees, 
with fearful shocks, the worlds they saw in 
the far distance were, one by one, detached 
and flew off into space. He was too young 
when these disruptions happened, to know 
much about it; but, he haid pondered on it 
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since, and felt convinced that all existing 
matter, their own 'World, and the thousands 
that they saw around them, once formed one 
mighty whole ! c 

A cteiisive shout of laughter followed this 
assertion, Tlie thing was too preposterous 
to be believed. The younger mites, especially, 
were boisterous in their incredulity. They 
were not going to be taken in by like 
that-^bey knew better. There was no other 
• world besides* their own- The bit of cheese 
they 4^elt on was tlie only bit of cheese that 
over was or would, or could, be habitable. 

what a size it was. Nc mite could walk 
roond it in a life-time. If what they had 
' been told was true, how insignificant would 
this great world of theirs become, com- 
pared to the enormous whole ! How 
utterly insignificant the individual mite ! 
Nc, no, there was no other habitable cheese. 

The old mite shook his head, and sfioke 
not. For my own part, 1 felt half tempted 
to convince the sceptics of their error 
by scraping all the crumbs together in ray 
plate, and thus, once more uniting their 
scattered universe. Bat I had heard of the 
disasters that ensued whenever these convul- 
sions, as they cidled them, did occur ; and, 
having by this time conceived an interest in 
the tiny disputants, I spared them and con- 
tinued listening. I 

‘‘•Come, now,” exclaimed one of the incre- 
dulous young mites, with an air' of one about 
to put a poser, “if you have, told us true, and 
everything .we see around us is cheese like, 
this we live in ; if there really exists as much 
cheese as would make a thousand of our 
worlds ; why may there not be even a thou- 
sand times as much as that again ? Wliy may | 
th^e not be cheese enough in being, to form i 
a million, million worlds, — all fit for mites, ' 
like us, to live on, eh 1 ” 

“Why not, indeed !” the sage replied. “ FoX* 
my pail I believe there^is.” 

“ Ho ! ho I ho ! ho ! ” There was not one 
mite in the whole conimuuity tliat didn’t 
fairly shake its tiny sides with laughter at 
this wild assertion. They all deckred the 
old mite must be in his dotage. They 
kicked and cuffed him cruelly, and even 
threatened lo expel him from the cheese he 
stood on, ami so compel him to find out tdie 
truth of ms own theory by endeavouring to 
make a pilgrimage to one of the distant 
worlds he spoke of. 

Then, other mites came up to join in the 
discussion. There was one who had been a 
great traveller (how proud the little fellow 
was of his experience ! he had been nearly 
half-way round the crumb of chee^ they all 
resided on). He astonished^ his hearers by 
declaring tliat, in spots that he had visited, 
there were objects visible in the distance 
utterly unlike the little specks they saw 


from where they stood. One in particu- 
lar was more than fifty tinges as big as any 
they could see ; but, even this was nothing 
when compared with the great world they 
lived in. 

(Mistaken mite I The object that you 
saw was the distant lump from which all 
your pigmy worlds were shaken !) 

As to there being other bits of cheese 
inhabited besides their own, the traveller 
would not hear of it. It was true that there 
were other mites dwelling in distant portions 
of their world whose manners differed in 
several ways from their own. (His audience 
seemed surprised to hear that even this 
could be ; buft he had seen them, so there was 
no disputing it.) But as for other worlds of 
mites, the thing was too preposterous ! 

Then came another — a mite of most im- 
posing aspect, and. attended by a long train 
of foUowers. I soon found out be w^as the 
mouarcb of the colony I was observing. With 
royal condescension, the sovereign mite 
paused to inouire into the subject of dis- 
cussion. On oeiug told, bis majesty grew 
wroth, and vowed it was high treason to 
suppose there could be any other communities 
to govern than the well-known and esta- 
blished nations of their world. It was an 
insult to the dignity of the few favoured 
mites who divided the sovereign sway 
among them, to think that there were 
others who in their own spheres might be no 
less potent (or even more potent— winch 
was a horrible and blasphemous thought !) 
than themselves. So, the ]>oor mite who 
broached the theory about other worlds was 
ordered to recant on pain of death ; and 
the fact was established uuraistakeably, by 
royal edict, that there was no cheese — could 
be no cheese— inhabited, but tlieirs. 

Then 1 awoke, roused from my after- 
dinner dream , by an Italian boy beneath 
my window, griudiug on his organ Home, 
sweet home. It chimed in well with what 1 
had been dreaming of. No place like home ! 
No people like ourselves, no country but our 
own, no worlds but the globe we live on. 
No cheese that mites can dwell in, but our 
own particular crumb ! 

Yet cheese— and mitey cheese — is sold by 
tons i Yet suns and systems roll ^rouud us ; 
the planet we inhabit, but one atom in a 
piighty group ; that, in its turn, an atom in 
another iiiightier one. Where shall we stop ? 
Clusters of satellites revolving around a 
world: clusters of worlds revolving around a 
sun; clusters of suns revolving around — 
what ? 

Take physic^ pomp ! Pride, get thee 
hence I How little any of us, men or mites, 
can coxfiprebend what may exist beyond the 
Uxnits of our one especial crumb — whether of 
eai'th, or cheese! 
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USHECa , . 

It seems to me — who liave passed a very 
long and varied school-life— that there is no 
such pitiable class in a civilized community 
as that of ushers, and at the same time none 
so mysterious. No man is born an usher; 
no mrfn achieves (if he can help it) ushership. 
Ushevshii) is always thrust upon hitu. Born an 
usher ! What otfence could father or mother ; 
have coramittcfl, to have it visited so roughly 
upon their iniioccnt 1 Could its checks have 
i over been chubby, and dimpled* into* smiles ? 

! J-lad it ever at any time a will of its own ? 

Could the boy as he grew up have ever 
j laughed out honestly among his fellows 1 
enjoyed himself in the playground like the 
I vest ? Could he have shirked imposition^ 

I lirokeii bounds, and hated and despised Afs 
I nshers ? Could he ever have had holidays, 

! — gone home? Heaven knows! but, from 

• what 1 have seen of him since he became a 
man, I scarcely think it. , 
ji Alone, and amidst a crowd of enemies; in 
i, authority, and without the shadow of powder ; 
I* learned, and doomed to pace to and fro upon 
!| the low roads to learning; a master and a 
! servant, a gentleman and an hsher, — I pity 
! liim from the bottom of ray heart. Sleek clergy 
' of public schools with lucrative boarclers 
, in your own houses, and gratuitous mohitora 
to save you from all cai*king cares, it is 
not you I mean. Nor you, high w’i’anglers, 
wlio have only just missed your fellow- 
ships, and are sUb- wardens or vice-principals 
ill dome well- endowed grammar-school until 
your brilliant testimonials and Oplime dis- 
cessits shall have dazzled a' bohimittee ^of 
aldermen, and procured you a better thing. 
Nor you, trebly refined gentlemen, whose 
missiou it is to educate, under their ances - 1 
tral roofs, our future hereditary legisla- 
tors ; or to be offered the Comforts of a 
home for a mere three hundred a year, and 
another hundred added in case you keep a 
horse. No! I mean the native resident who 
teaches German, French, and the sword 
exercise, at Minerva House ; and whose ser- 
vices — with washing, parental care, and re- 
ligious ti'aining, inclusive— rare to be procured 
by scions of the nobility and gentry for two- 
aud-tVenty guineas per annum, and a silver 
tonic and spoon : 1 mean the iutelligint 


assistant by whom every branch of matlie- | 
matical study is imparted: I mean the 
gentleman from the university, to whom 
the junior classical department is en- 
trusted : I mean the under - master in 
general, who partakes of ihb task of e^^pand- 
ing youth with the Reverend the Prineijial, 
or with Maunder Crichton Mivins, Esquire, 
Licentiate of the College’of Preceptors, L.C. 

F.S. A., and half the alphabet besides. ! 

The usher 1 was first acquainted witl^ I 
remember but dimly ; and yec he impressed 
my infant miml with the utter hopelessness 
of ushership, more tlian any other usher dul j 
afterwards. Of all ushers I think ho must i 
have been the most miserable : his case — ^liis | 
outward visible framework — appeared to be i 
that of Peter Schlemil reversed ; there was , 
the shadow of him, but there was no Peter ; a i 
gaunt, wan, hungry-looking, transparent man, 
speaking under his breath, flitting about 
without a sound, and serving, like an obe- 
dient spirit, bis stern master, Ilabbakuk 
Straithare, who must have bound him unto 
him by some unhallowed spell. I went to 
Habbakuk’s (who was a dissenting minister 
in our town) as a day-boarder, and the shadow ' 

^ — because lie was so noiseless and inoffensive, 
perhaps — seemed to me to be kind and. j 
friendiy. Stmithare had a habit of drum- !j 
ming upon his desk (when he was not drum- | 

niiiig upon us) with the end of his cane, after | 

the manner of a crazy auctioneer ; of roar- ; 
ing Silence, when you might have heard a 
pin drop, and there was not the least occa- 
sion ; of singling out during extemporaneou.s 
prayer.s the very quietest boy, and treating 
him iu a ^spiritually anatomical way, to the 
last degree distressing to the subject,— an<l 
, none of these things did" the shadow do i 
or dream of doing. Therefore I got my 
I governor to ask him home occasionally ; 
and, since I was to have a tutor duriug 
the vacation, I chose him. Upon the first 
morning of his break fasting, with us, there 
was a piece of cold bacon on table, which was 
almost gone as far as slices went, but had a i 
basis of rusty meat at the bottom, into which ; 
nobody had cared to cut down into; I re- 
member, quite distinctly, the shadow carving | 
this objectionable stratum completely off) aud f 
consuming it with apparent I'elish ; which | 
gave me a terrible notion of the way 
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in ‘which he must h^rr^ ^en , accustonicd 
put up , with wiliJEiifc nobody else had 
any fancy for. . He' had a flute, from 
wliich he was aoeustomed to distil 
most mehmchdly: aonnds during the play- 
times ; and tbit was his only joy* The boys 
filled it witti dirt periodically,- and at last 
broke Jt. He, had low shoes with patches 
on ihein, andl an umbrella worn down ^.o the 
nib; bo boys called him Snotty. Hab^ 
bahuki. who was a very severe master, need 
rather, to uncourage the young gentlemen 
in, respects. The hideous pleasure of 
upon UDoifendiag and defence- 
less objects did not seem to be considered 
cowardly, immorab or unchristian ; but tlie 
restraint of it, on the contrary, as milksoppy, 
nonsensical, and (settler of all controversy !) 
un-English. The indolence of the preceptor 
is backed by the heartlessness and folly of 
those who entrust their children to him. 
They forget tlie sufferings of their own 
school-time, and don’t tsare if they remember 
them. Certainly there is no social question 
so entrenched by stupidity or prejudice, en 
which the advocates of improvement have 
such difficulty in getting a hearing, as the 
iporal training of boys : Beat the non- 
sense out of them “ Let them rough it a 
little ;** “Let them find their own level 
“Nothing like a little wholesome bullying;” 
“Boys will be l>oys,” are thrown from ail 
sides at the educational reformer, just as 
rotten eggs and extinct cats are cast by way 
of argument at political reformer^ It suits, 
somehow, old gentlemen in nflliient circum- 
stances to extol their school days; while] 
j tliey are solacing themselves for enforced I 
, abstinence from port with tlxe choicest 
i Lafitfe, to bewail the time when they took 
their half-dozen of ginger-beer with impu-| 
nity; and, while they leave three-parts of! 
1 their pine-apple as being hard and near the [ 
rind, to lament the epoch when gooseberries i 
seemed the best of fruit. Fluffkins, who is | 
a country gentleman of large fortune and : 
excellent appetite, is accustomed to get quite 
pathetic (after dinner) upon the bygone times 
when he had threepence a-week for pocket- 
tnoney and the refuse of the big^r boys’ meals 
for food. When he becomes a Uttle stertorous 1 
in bis breattihg, and has a liandkerchief cast 
over nis purple face and protruding eyes, 
he will hold forth in gasps about the healthy 
moderation which he learned at school, 
and has never, thank Heaven, forgotten. 
“ Lessons of temperance are taught by what 
you caXl hardships, sir — of temperance and of 
iron endurance and, before 1 can reply, he 
is last asleep, trumpeting like an elephant ; 
having been utterly exhausted in ridinj^ver 
his farm and reading the newspaper. Fluff- 
kins is my friend ; and 1 may toerefore be 
permitted to state that he is at once the most 
fawning and the most imperious of men : his 
ia^ f^e crinkles all over into smiles when 
my lord comes over once or twice a-year, 

from the Park, to <line at the Orange ; at 
whose approach, champagne and johahtiis- 
berg foam up, as though he were Bacchus 
himself (he looks much more lik^ Silenus) ; 
and Ml’S. F. puts on her diamonds. Now I, 
who have been a. friend of the house for 
forty years, am regaled with what Iluffkina 
calls “a very drinkable port;” and it is 
understood that 1 had much better not 
contradictory. ‘“Nothing,” says P., “is like 
an English school for getting all the airs 
knocked out of a fellow ; and for independence 
in after-life, sir.” And he believes with all 
his soul that he is a proof of the effects of it. 
With general statements of this sort he is 
armed at all pdluts ; but, if I give him rof>e 
enough, he will tell me anecdotes, with a sort 
of horrid joy, of how he got hold of “ a little 
bit of a l^y, who had just come from his 
mother’s apron-strings, and whom (Ha, ha, 
hal) I gave a deuce of a thrashing to for 
being so small ; and Bullneck, and Hulker, 
and myself, we buried him in a diingheap, 
up to the neck, sir, and poui’ed water upon 
him for a couple of hours, to make him grow, 
(Ha, ha, ha!) and he did grow in conse- 
quence, air, devil ishl}'.” It was Fluffkins, be 
sure, who stuffed the poor Shadow’s flute 
with mud, and led the laugh against those 
clothes which were the best he could afford 
to wear. I cannot tell for certain, but 1 
think if I had been the Shadow, I w’ould 
have expended most of my remaiinyg vital 
power in the personal chastisement of* 
Master F., and would then have flitted away 
from the school-world and Its Uabbakuks ! 
altogether. 

Messrs. Midas and Janty, assistant-masters 
at my first preparatory academy for the public 
schools, were a diflerent variety of the same 
genus. Tiiey were the faithful slaves, indeed, of 
the Reverend Sloe Diimpiin, but they served 
him under protest. Whenever a hoy w^as un- 
lawfully or excessively f)unished Midas pre- 
faced it with — ^“l>octor Lumplin has requested 
me to set yon an impqsition of two thousand 
lines, I regret to say or, “ I am about to 
peidbrm the painful duty of locking ymi up 
in tlie dark closet for fourteen hours, at the in- 
stance of Doctor Dumplin.” Mr. Midas was j 

1 inflexible with the doctor upon the matter of 
-disputed passages, would not submit, 

eitlier privately or in public, to have his clas- 
1 sical learning underrated. From his stubborn- 
j ness in this respect, and from his general good 
temper, he was e^led the Ox. Upon one 
occasion, after having i^gued during school- 
time with the head master, upon the Platonic 
Dialogues, I heard him whisper to Janty that 
Dump] in had been evidently studying the 
English version, which was forbidden — it 
seemed for very suflicient reasons — to us 
boys. " Ah I ” answered Janty, rubbing his 
hair ufltil it atood upright, three inches 
high, “the Ox kaow^t hn master’s crib.” 

Mr. J. exhibited his independence by the 

1 periectima^ of his poUie pkrsu^ .and 


ineanour. " I hope, sir, that ypn have enjoyed and beneficial,” as some great educationalists 
a refreahing sleep,” vras the sort ot salutation of the present day may believe, do not 
whieh he returned to the blunt “Good morn-b venture to determine; certain it k, that be 
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ing” of his superior. Tlie way in ^hich he wrote cc^plaiuingly ; and, nmonigst' 
took off his hat to Mrs. Diimplin and tho^e thaugs in'his simple, tear-blotted, ronis 


m|gst* other 
roniid-texfc, 


conceive. On those few festive occasions, o’clock to one. His father arrived in a few 
wlien the great gulf between Pedagogue and Rburs afbsir the receipt of this ; and there 
TJsher was temporarily bridged over, and all was a row. There was the cut jacket and 
sat down together before a cold collajbion — the zebra back, eloquent enough ; but all 
after some experiments in the doctor’s lecture- the witnesses were subpoenaed upon the 
room, in electricity and chemistry, calculated other side ; and, as it wm desirable to prove 
to exhilarate us to the utmost limit— Janty’s the little boy to be a liar, it was arranged 
geuersl carriage and gracefulness in assist- that the case should rest upon that statement 
ing the ladles to chicken and sherry, was of liis about his tears. 

considered unimpeachable. His beat waistcoat The monitor, the victim, and the two 
(which I remember, poor fellow, to have been ushers, had been sent for into the drawing- 
the same for a long course of years) reiaiiicd room ; and presently (to my intense discom- 
lo the last a brillianc/, of which words can fort) I was summoned also. The father had 
give but a feeble idea ; it represented, by expressed a wish to see the boy who bad sat 
sprigs and threads formed of t^ie precious next to his son during the particular school- 
metals, upon a satin ground, the firmament — time. The father, a fine military-looking man, 
sun, moon, «uid stars competing upon it toge- not having at all the appearance • of one^who 
ther with an equal fervency ; and this celestial would desire his son to be brought up a 
waistcoat was Mr. .Jan tv’s pride. One of milksop, was standing by the door, with his 
the few ushers whom I ever saw assert little boy’s hand clasped in his own; 
his personal dignity w^as this gentlemnu, on opposite, stood the young monitor, shifting 
the occasion of an insult being offered to bis legs and frowning, disconcerted and male- 
hid favourite garment. A boy of the name volent ; next to him, Messrs. Midas and 
of Jones pointed out this miracle of ait, Janty— the former very grave and deferen- 
oiie Sunday, with his finger to the rest of tial, the latter with an airy politene«« about 
U 9 , as not being altogether the sort qf pattern him, as though he should say, “ There is a 
ill at is worn for morning costume ; autl Mr. strange gentleman in the room, and it shall 
c Janty knocked him down wdth a box upon be my province to set him thoroughly at his 
Ids right ear ; picking him up with a box ease.” Tlie doctor alone was seated ; he had 
upon liis left immediately, observing, that taken an arm-chair, as if he had nothing to 
he hoped he (Mr. Janty) knew how to dress do with the matter except judicially, and was 
himself like a gentleman, endeavouring to represent, by the expi'ession 

Kind-hearted pleasant fellows both he and of his countenance, the unio^ of justice and 
IVIidas were ! and they had a gi’eat mutual , mercy. 

attachment (a rare event among dependants “With regard, sir,” he was observing as 
of any kind, and especially among ushers, I entered, “ to Walpole minor (for we Lave 
who step into one another’s shoes, and have another Walpole here, Colonel, ,of the great 
to keep in favour with a common master); Northumberland family: Wynkyn de Wal- 
but they both broke down, 1 dm sorry to say, pole we are familiar with so early as h)oom8- 
under pressure, and sacrificed truth tmd jus- day Book) ; with regard to the question of 
tice at the Dumplin shrine. That cheap ex- his having cried the entire schobl-time (if I 
j»edicnt for dispensing with many assistant am incorrect in the exact words, pray set 
masters, which is called the monitorial me right), it is a mere matter of evidence, 
system, prevailed at Doctor D.’a, and a little and I fear there must have been some gross 
boy, of eight years old had, on one occa- exaggeration. From my seat in the pl.ace 
sion, been beaten with a toasting-fork by a appropriated for general study, I survey the 
Aiionitor of seventeen, for not browning bk whole school, and Inhere was no boy ciying, 
bread sufliciently ; so that his little back certainly— stay, let me be accurate--yes, there 
w^ striped like a zebra’s, and his jacket was one boy. Strafford (son of Sir Dudley 
cut to rags. Moreover, a small bon© of Strafford, of the west country, Colonel) was 
his right arm was broken. With the left, In tears from an hoiiourable feeJiug of inca- 
however, he managed to indite an. epistle pacity with regard to tlie meaning pf a chap- 
home, setting forth the circumstances. Whe- ter in Tacitus, Mr, Midas, you remember 
ther he was too amtdl to be made a man of our scholarly argument upon that subject, 
in that particular manner; and to feel a wherein I fear you obtained a slight advau- 
b&rtming pride in being punished unjustly, tags? and, by the bye, sir, you must know 
Flntfkins may opine,— or too young ‘*to that Walpole minor was not crying.” , 
look upon all chastisement whatever, in- “ Sir,” replied tlie usher, “ I was in another 
fiiiked under school authority, as justitiAle ipart of tlte schooli‘bom from that in which 


tliiB young gentlenian placeii, (O, Midas I 
Midas !) and therefore 'was not in ia positkm 
to hear him/* „ . 

“ And I/' observed Mr: Jauty, '^th a bow, 

happened to have my back towards hiim 
— ^iuaflvertenilj, ’however, believe me — and 
therefore wsys not in a position to see him.** 

I knew that both these two gentlemen 
were 'telling lies, and it devolved^ upon 
,me— iOv whom the colonel tume’dfsomewhat 
impatiently — to contradict their evidence. 

had been crying all school-time, as 
of eight years with the small bone 
'oif their right arm broken, would probably 
do ; and I said so. 

This is, as you remarked, Doctor 
Dumplin,” said the colonel, when 1 had 
fiiiished, a mere matter of evidence. 

* There has been a falsehood told, most cer- 
tainly, either by yourself and your ushers 
on the one Ijand, or by my boy and bis 
companion on the other. You ai*e a cler- 
gyman, and those x>ersons are under your 
control, so I say no more. For you, young 
genUemau/* he added, turning to the monitor, 
“if I did not feel that you were in some sort 
a slave to a vicious system yourself, be as- 
sured that, before I took my son axvay from 
this school — ^wliich I shall do now and at 
once^I would thrash you tis long as I could 
stand over you, with this cane ; *’ which 
indeed I should have liked to have seen him 
do exceedingly. 

The next day I broke down, somehow, in 
a particularly well -conned task of mine 
before the head-master ; and “ I exceed- 
ingly regret,’* said Mr. Midas, “ that I must 
suWitute bread and water for your dinner 
to-day, and deprive you of your 'week*s 
pocket-money also, at the instigation of Doctor 
Dumplin.” When I complained to Janty 
of the injustice of my sentence, he replied,, 
poking up his hair, that jierhaps I liad got up 
my lesson too well, and that over-accuracy! 
was sometimes injudicious. ' 

At this same school, a Monsieur Lucien, 
the Fi’ench xKiaster and a Holnari Catholic, 
suffered the torments, at the very least, of 
purgatory. He had served under Napoleon, 
and was accustomed, upon OTeat festivals, to 
wear a dingy yellow ribband in his button- 
hole— an oMer of merit which it was under- 
stood had been bellowed u]x>n him by the 
emperor’s own hands ; and the emperor and 
the order and the Eoman Catholic religion 
were the three themes which the boys chose 
for their pleasant satire. 

Would Monsieur Lucy (Anglicd for Lu- 
cien) be so very kind as to state once again 
the circumstances uodeV which he had ob- 
tained his reward of bravery 1 Was it true 
that the great Bonaparte had laid- himself 
down upon his stomach in the long grass at | 
Waterloo, pretending to be dead,’an,d that ho i 
had eventually escaped disguised as a daughter | 
of the regiment, in slion petticoats, with a 
parasol? Was it Monsieur Lucy’s serious 


conviction that the 'w^hole of us boys, being 
Protestimts, would pass a considerable portion 

4ime m the infernal regions ? 

' “I do hone and trust that you all may, 
mon Dieu !** was wont to bo his fervent and 
not unnatural reply. , ^ 

“ What ! ** added wei “and Doctor Dumplin 
too 1 Do you hope that he may be so 
ti'eated „ 

“ Ah, well ! ’* replied Monsieur Lucy, with 
a twinkle of his single eye, “ the good doctor, 

I he will, I do not d^oubt, have his rewartl.” 

I Which answer used to delight us exces- 
sively, and made Monsieur Lucien popular 
for seveiul mantes. 

At the great cramming school for Sand- 
hurst, at which 1 had the privilege of iWing 
a pupil in later life, there >v:is a kalei- 
I doscope of ushers ; fat and thin, gi'ey-haived 
I and red-liatred, ignorant and learned, dean 
land dirty, gentlemanlike and vciy much 
otherwise. We had half a hundred of them 
in turn ; ■ some four or five were types 
of the varieties of all the rest ; and, filler 
fretting their little hour upon our scliool 
stage— they did not stop much longer — they 
seemed to run round behind, as in the minor 
theatres, and appear again in another costume; 
so like was one unto the other. They stood 
the insolence of Mr. Sackem, our head- 
master, for spaces of a fortnight up to six 
months, and then threw up hi desperation 
their forty pounds per annum and the mag- 
nificent board and lodging. 

Sackem tvas a scholastic blacksmitii; he 
was of a coaly complexion and enormous 
bulk, had some little knovvledf;c of muihe- 
mn tics, and was famous for hammering out 
scintillations of intelligence even from the 
very densest masses. He was ludicrously 
ignorant upon all subjects except llios'e 
whicli he professed to teach ; yet it was Ins 
custom to take every other master’s class 
occasionally, “ to see if they kept their boys 
up to the mark.” Mouthing out Horace, so 
that all the school might hear him, and set- 
ting the classical assistant’s teeth on edge 
by false quantities ; correcting the French 
class ■while they conjugated “ater (6tre). to 
be,” while Monsieur Adolphe’s shoulders 
rose above his eara ; and endeavouring, 
in his exceedingly gruff and monotonous 
tones, to point out the nice distinctions 
between wurde, wCLrde, and werde. “Now, 
if be does it ein time more, so vill 1 give this 
up for gate,” said the poor German niaater. 
But, it was of no use : it was impossible, uiK^^r 
such an examiner, tliat any c]as.«x could acquit 
themselves ‘well ; and, when he had caned 
the whole of it for their own and his inaccu- 
racies, he was wont to abuse the ushers as 
the causes of failure, Whenever a boy 
of his broke down in endeavouring to pa.ss 
into Sandhurst, he found out in what subject 
he. hnd been weakest, and inslantlv fell 
iooih juid nail upon that particular proVessor. 
One very gentlemanly . person, cast 4)y 
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some shipwreck of Ibrtuno' upon the 
Sackem dtiicksands, wad hid public and 
notorious butt.' He would cease his own 
hello wings for k minute or two, to listen to 
Mr, Vernon’s measvired tones, as lie instructed 
his class laboriously and with patience, and 
would break In upon him suddenly thus : 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Vernon; that milky sort of way 
of yours may be all very wj 11 at Dublin, but 
it don’t pay here. Set them their lesson, and 
hear them their lesson ; and, if they don’t 
know their lesson, send them up to me, and 
Pve got a persuader here (the cane) that 
will teach it them. You come up, you boy, 
that seem to be Mr. Vernpn’s pet, come 
here ! I’ll see whether you’ve got your work 
up well or not 1 ” A nd the pestilent creature 
never failed, by badgering the unhapi)y scho- 
lar in a vile Old Bailey sort of miiuner, to 
obtain a pintext for using the cane. 

Layton was another kind-hearted usher 
whom Sackem used to treat most super- 
ciliously. How this gentleman ever came 
to till his position amongst us was one of the 
usher mysteries. It was just as though the 
scamp of his family, the cigar-in-doors-and- 
latch-key hobhadehoy, th o’ Bell’s Life-reading 
go4o-the-Derby-at-any-price black sheep ot 
his domestic flock had been pitched upon to 
foi'in an assistant instructor of youth. His 
imposition book was half full of bets*; his 
arithmetical examples were founded upon 
horse-racing or the chances of rouge-et-noir ; 
hi.^ clothes smeit of tobacco terribly ; and 
while he taught, lie sat upon the liind legs ot 
his tilted stool, with his feet in the ah' and 
both his hands in his trousers ]) 0 Cket 8 . 

There was also a jolly mathenuitician from 
the nortli, very fat and lazy, who was my 
especial admiration, lie knew more when he 
w.-is asleep, than Sackem was ever master of 
in his widest wakefulness ; and he habitu-, 
ally transacted business with liis eyes closed. 
Sackem, whoso speciality it was to a]>pear 
very busy ratlier than to be so, used to be 
greatly annoyed by this. He would stcid 
round from Jiis own class and appear sud- 
denly in the middle of Persey’s, while 
that gentleman was sitting ill silence 
with his mouth resembling an enormous 
lly-ciitcher on active service ; but, before 
the storm could well begin, the canny 
Yorkshireman wjis always ready with his 
‘•Now, boys, I’ve thowte of a problem, for 
you, better than yon or any other that 
you’ll find in the books.” Dear* old Per- 
sey ! And yet to behave gratefully towards 
him, or civdly tow’ards auy master, Wiis, in 
the public opinion, to sponge and to cotton, 
and to do ail manner of slang things expres- 
sive of flattery and faw’iiing baseness. . The 
' best art that au usher could practise us fur 
as his own comfort was concerned, seemed to 
be the making himself indepeutienii of ail 
sym 4 athy ;uKi pleasant social relations ; to 
otfer an equal iudiifereuce to the opinion of 
th\ head-master or of the boys, and tp takeHhe 


duty<#liich he was paid to do without being 
irwayed by any nice considerations. Such a 
course to^ Smilax, our great pi*ofesapr of the 
classic8,<aiid such took Grimshaw, ottr some- 
time instimctor iu Euclid. 

Grimshaw was the worst usher of my ac- 
quaintance ; the only thoroughly wicked 
person of that does I ever met with. He 
seemcA. to have been born for Sackem, as 
Sackem was created for him ; yet they were not 
friends by any mciuis. A sympathetic smile 
— peouhar as one would have thought to 
demons — used to pass between them when 
the one sent up an unhappy victim to the 
other to be beaten (so far Moloch and his 
high Iciest seemed to have a mutual under- 
standing) ; but, as soon as the saenflee was 
over, the cruel bond seemed to be dissolved. 
Sackem took a delight in contrasting himself 
with his still more ruffianly assistant. “I 
fancy if Mr. Grimshaw Lad the caning of 
you, you would not get off, sir, so easily ; or, 
“Mr. Grimshaw tells me 1 am too lenient by 
half.” And perhaps this was the solitaiy in- 
stance where onr res{)eeted head-master 
could have hazarded a personal comparison 
without getting the worst of it. Grimsbav/ 
used to aver that he liked a rogue, but 
detested a hyix)crite ; by which he wiis 
supposed to indicate that slight and in- 
nocent veil "with which Mr. ISackem was 
wont to cover, without at all concealing, his 
more particularly unjust actions. The im- 
mediate cause of Oiimshaw’s being taken* 
'from us, w’^as a policeman. What he h.*id 
really done w’e never knew for certain, but I 
don’t think liis crime could have lost any of 
its aggi’avation through misplaced tender- 
ness. He hud the care of our cricket 
and foot-ball money, and we never saw 
any of it. Ten years ago, when au un- 
fortunate person of this name bad been 
convicted for burglary and murder at York, I 
met on the Gi'eat JS'ortliern a fellow-sullerer 
in those schoolboy days, who was actually 
bound for that metropolis on the express 
mission of seeing the end of Grimshaw, if 
the felon siiould happen, fortunately', to be 
he. 3>at, he w'iis not, I regret to say, the 
man. 

How Smilax ever got among us was the 
mystery of mysteries ; he was an ad- 
mirable Greek and Latin scholar, and was 
scarcely ever seen out of school-hours with- 
out one of his favourite ancient authors. He 
used to mutter Greek vei'ses to himself when 
out of humour — as also, I am sorry to say, 

I during the whole of church-time. He drew 
parallels in the dead langu^igos between 
Sackem and the most awful villains of anti- 
quity ; his flivourite antitype of that gentle- 
man was Thersltes. “ Thersitea,” he used to 
mumble, while Sackem w-as bawling at some 
irregularity in Smilax’a clas.s, “ Iliersites was 
the basest Greek that ever came to Troy.” 

Smilax was the Avorst dresser, and 
wore the nearest things akin to rags, 
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of' any classical person 1 ever knew. ‘ He ] 
wiped hia pens on hts hair habitnally. His 
hands were scrapulottslj clean^ however^ 
Sind he -managed ' somehow to Idbk like , a 
scholar and a gentleman. His reli^on was 
that of an lionoui'able heathen. Hia morals 
those <rf Epicurus, and his philosophy — ^it was 
no wonder — excessively cynical ; but, it is my 
belief, that at some exceedingly remote time, 
and under circumstances at which I cannot 
mak^ the faintest guess, Smilax was once a 
toleiably good and very kind-hearted man. 

He went, eventually, the w&y of most 
ushers : he set up a school on his own ac- 
count, and failed. 


ON ’CHANGE IN PARIS. 

CHAPTER THS FIRST. 

Not long since, there lived in the Rue 
Rieheliou, behind one of those lofty gate- 
ways which separate the highly-decorated 
sliops of this great tUoroughfiire, one Mon- 
sieur Perrin, 

Monsieur Perrin occupied one of those 
sumptuous eutresols in which the footstep 
is never heanl ; where Sevres china, 
vast miiTors, clocks and bronzes of fan- 
tastic design stand dangerously near the 
yjbi tor's elbow ; and w’here or-molu vies in 
maguificeuce with buhl and marqueterie. 
Iiuinediately behind the door that opened 
upon tiie general staircase of the vast hotel 
of which this entresol formed part, was a 
small room, devoted to Monsieur Perrin’s 
business. Here, were no ornaments what- 
ever; a small bronze oil-lamp, capped wdth 
a dingy green shade, being the only article 
upon the mantelpiece. Three or four cane- 
chairij were against the bare walls ; one 
corner of the room was partitioned off] 
by a high wooden screen ; behind the rails 
of which green curtains w^ere drawm, to veil 
the mysteries which young Monsieur Adolphe 
Beauvoir conducted on behalf of his em- 
ployer. 

Adolphe was the son of a wealthy Norman 
fa I n liy. Ills father — once a notable millionnaire 
of France-had been a good friend to Monsieur 
Perrin at'critical seasons ; and, in fact, had on 
more than pne occasion saved him from 
bankruptcy. But, at last, troubles came to 
Monsieur l^auvoir himself; and he was 
ruined in the railway mania. He fled to Al- 
geria where he died, the proprietor of a 
stnall caf6 in Constantine. Adolphe, when 
his father fled, was left to the care of 
Monsieur Perrin ; who, after having given 
him n. diglit education, turned him to account 
in his office. . . 

Ai first Adolphe was little better than an 
errand-boy; ai^ spent more than half of 
every day running to and from the Bourse. 
All his early associations were with the 
Bourse, therefore, and with Bourse men. He 
liad passed his youth in the midst of the 
gamblers who fed upon the industry, of the 


poor.; upon the honest investments of the 
Bin^U capitalists. He had seen dozens of 
oDinpanies formed under splendid^^ auspices; 
advertised upon whole pages of the morning 
journals, sent up to extraordinary premiums, 
to fall to annihilating discount. He had 
seen men whom he met one day in dingy 
attire, tricked out on the morrow by Du- 
santoy, and dangling one of Verdier’a 
malaeeas. He had, on the other imud, 
watched young men of fortune slide firom the 
eminence of a Stanhope drawn by a pair of 
blood-bays, to the cab at twenty-twO sous the 
course. He had brushed past pale-faced 
men looking desperately calm ; and on the 
morrow he had heard that they lay in 
jthe Morgue. He had watched wretched 
women weeping in the bye-streets; and 
had seen others dai*t furtively from the 
office of their agent -de- change with a 
roll of notes clutched in their greedy 
fingers. To liim, the Bourse was the world. 
He grew up to know it sltme as the arena 
where a man might light his way to wealth. 
Like the pco))]e with whom he uras in daily 
contact, he even despised the men v/hom he 
saw doing hard work for low wages. Why 
starve at a counter, when a lucky dash might 
any day wake a bold pauper a millionnaire ? 
He had heard that his father died a broken- 
hearted man, serving out demi-tasses to bizy 
Arabs ; but, all Ids father’s old friends had 
told him that Monsieur Beauvoir lost his 
head in the excitement of the railway mania, 
and spticulated absurdly. One old man— to 
whom Monsieur Perrin sent him very often 
with letters, or bills, or mysterious messages — 
had favoured him with piiinful debaiJs on his 
father’s short-comings as a financier. These 
communications were, however, offered with 
so many excuses, that Adolphe grew to like 
the old story-teller, an<l to anticipate a gossip 
with him on Bourse affiiirs with pleasure. 

Poor young fellow ! On all sides he was 
gathering experience ; on all sides he sought 
advice. He had resolved at last, one morn- 
ing — when there was a great rise in the 
Rentes, and he bad met three or four young 
fellows who liad realised from ten to twenty 
thousand francs each — to give notice to 
Monsieur Perrin that he should leave him 
within a month. He would now act on his 
own account ; for he saw how each wheel 
w orked wdthiu the other in that complicated 
machine, llie Bourse. Instead of making 
fifteen hundred francs a-year, be would ixmlise 
a thousand francs u-iuonth; he would be, 
moreover, his own master. 

Full of this resolution, he bent liis way to 
the office of the old man who had told him so 
mudi about his father’s affairs, just to ask' 
his advice, before giving Monsieur Perrin 
notice. The old man was from home, and 
four or five gentlemen wci'e sitting in his 
bureau waiting, in solemn silence. When 
Adol 2 )he asked the clerk when he expoctrd 
his employer back, a sneering laugh appealed 
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upon tho of one of the geiitlemen who, 
were waiting, Adolphe thought that the. 
sneerer wne an unhappy speoulator, who, 
having come to ask fur time, did not believe 
that the old gentleman was out, and was 
waiting doggedly to waylay him. Bo he 
went away, saying he would call to-morrow. 

Dreaming of his plans, Adolphe wandered 
of£ in the afternoon to the J^is de Boulogne. 
At that time there was no "Avenue de Tlm- 
pcratwe; there was no lake dotted with 
gondolas ; there was no green turf for grate- 
ful feet in summer time. Pecl^trians wan- 
dered without plan along the straggling 
walks, under dense fuliagg, or tiuougii 
tangled underwood. Adolphe sauntered 
into the loneliest part of the wood, won- 
dering what his old counsellor would say 
to him, and how he should invest the 
two thousand francs he had contrived to 
save in Monsieur Perrin’s hard service. He 
was aroused by a horse galloping past him at 
full speed, bearing a lady who was pale as 
death, and who wildly gesticulated to him 
that there was some horror behind her. He 
hurried forward till lie saw a group of men 
and women surrounding something lying 
upon the ground under a dark tree. They 
beckoned him to approach. Peeping over the 
shoulders of one of the group, he saw the fea- 
tures — howghastly in death !— of his old coun- 
sellor. A long black kerchief, drawn by the 
heavy weight it had auHtaiued into a tight 
tliiu rope, lay u]>ou the grass at liand, and 
told the close of the old man’s story. I 

It was Adolphe’s lirst view of death ; he was 
inexpressibly shocked: he wa*?, for a time, 
toijgue-tied. The bystanders, seeing the pallid 
horror in his face, shook him and questioned 
liim. Did liC know the deceased ? Presently 
he was able to tell them. Some gensd’armes 
came up, a cart was soon at hand, and the, 
sj>cculaior's body was carried home. Adolphe, 
too, got to Monsieur Perrin’s house, and 
vras ihe bearer of the sad news to his placid 
employer, wlio merely reiparked : 

*• 1 thought those Lyons at forty-six were 
a bad s]>eculatioi).” 

J ulic Perrin alone wept when she heard 
of the old man’s death. Madame Perrin 
blanched somewdiat, but she was a woman 
who jirided herself upon her philosqphy. 
Bhe sliut herself up in the evening, howevei, 
and told Adolphe that he would do well to 
take a walk — he must be strong-minded and 
meet the accidents of life with calmness. 
As for Julie, slio was a little bird that the 
first frost would kill. Adolphe obeyed. 
J ulie burled her red eyelids in her pillows, 
and Monsieur Perrin "weat to liis cafd to 
karn how the old man stood, and who 
would be the ' principal sufferers by the 
atlkir. Adolphe took counsel of himself as 
he paced the Boulevards. He would remain 
with^his employer, and went to bed with .tins 
r^olution. * 

ue w'as at his duties early on tl^ morlow ; 


of li^, he had somewhat neglected hts 
masters books. His dreams of sudden wealth 
h^ disturbed him ; but, now that these had 
vanished, die had resolved to make up for 
lost time. It was not more than seven o'clock 
when he^ took his seat at his desk; the 
quarter after this hour had not struck, 
a gentle tap against the screen behind which 
he worked roused him from a very perplex- 
ihg sum. He called out pettishly : 

Come in.” 

J'ulie Perrin wished Adoljihe good morn- 
ing very timidly; then, seating nerself not 
far &om him, conjured up couiage with a 
great and evident effort to speak boldly to 
him. Adolphe was astonished and dumb. 

The blood stood in two patches upon her 
young cheeks as she spoke rapidly to him in 
a low whisper. 

You were about to leave us. I know it : 
to lead the life of your lather — of my father 
— of the poor gentleman who destroyed him- 
self yesterday. It is very bold of a girl like 
me to advise a man like yon ; but let me 
pray of you — let me implore you — to be con- 
tent here ; and if you can, after a year or 
two, to give yourself some nobler ambition, 
t’uaii tiiat of bocomlug a successful gambler I 
on the Bourse. 1 have a father \vho hardly 
remembers my existence, and a motlier who 
despises me when J pity the sorrows of jjoor 
work-people, or envy the simple country-folk. 

1 believe that you, Adoljihe, have a nature too 
noble to succeed on the Bourse. Keinain 
1 where you are, to plan some honest course of 
life. I have got up early to si^eak to you, and 
to make you promise. I have not slept idl 
night for thinking of the poor old gentleman 
w’ho killed himself yestenlay. Promise me.” 

Adolphe promised heartily; and when the 
girl retreated hastily from him full of shame 
at her own boldness, the figures over which ; 
he had been poring, only got into a denser 
tangle as he worked at them. First, he 
counted his balance ; then he went over i 
items ; but no, it was no use ; he must put I 
it off until another time. Julies are the j 
sworn enemies of arithmetic. j 

Monsieur Perrin was a trifle sterner than ‘ 
usual, as he presently passed through the 
oflSce on Ids journey to the Petite Bourse, i 
before the Opera Arcade. He bade Adolphe ! 
get his books in order as soon as possible. 
Monsieur Perrin had hardly ^turned the 
corner of the Boulevards, when his wife 1; 
darted also through the office, and turned jj 
d6wn the street in the direction of the Bib- 
liothoque lm|>6rialc. BtiJl Adolphe could ‘j 
not work. He had been in the habit of j 
seeing J ulie daily for yeai^ past ; aud her j 
presence had never disturbed his calcula- I 
tions. But tq-day, that serious little face, ! 
with tears beading . the eyelids of the 
tender eyes, thrust itself before ever}^ rule 
Lof three he endeavoured to adjust. So he 
went out to exeente his morning coiumis- 
I aious ; after having listened to his little coun- 
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sellor practising — ^he tliiciigiit less briskly than 
usual— her favourite pieices Of .music* As be 
descended the stairs, ne met Madame Perrin 
entering the botiBSi aod wiping eher heated 
* faccj as she ,^ve money to a cab-driver. 
Madame m fond of speed, thought Adolphe, 
as he noticed small spots of foam upon the 
flaiike .of the cab-horse. 

Love, in modem times, has been ili^ailor’s 
best briend. . Every suitoi* of the nineteenth 
century spends more than liis spare cash 
ou. personal adornments. A laultless bt, a 
glistening hat, tight gloves, and tightei* boots 
proclaim the imminent peril of his position. 
Adolphe was hardly in love ; he was hardly 
upon the uttermost circle of tlie whirlpool. 
Yet, had he closely examined the current of 
his though Is, he would have found that they 
were almost imperceptibly falling into the 
j’atal circles. The proof was, that it sud- 
denly occurred to him that his hat was 
shabby and that his gloves w’cre soiled ; that 
lie was tempted, in the Kuo Vivienne, to buy 
a very showy dressing-gown ; that he ordered 
lioine some patent-leather boots ; and, if 
iurther proof were w^anting, that he bought a 
iresh stick of clre de moustache. Then he 
titrnod towards the Kue Kichelieu with a 
lighter step than usual. 

ilo found Monsieur Perrin at home, and 
iji the bureau. Glancing sternly at the young 
inairs new light gloves, he asked him colaly 
fur the keys of the desk. Adolphe, accustomed 
to the serious moods of his patron, gave liiiu 
tiie keys 'carelessly enough, as he excused 
himself for Ids inability to work at his books 
tiiat day. Monsieur Perrin silently 0])ened 
the desk, drew' out the books, and began to 
examine them. Adolphe thought the cool 
speculator wanted to see exactly tJie state 
in which he stood with the suicide of 
\esterda3". The master threw oil' his hat 
:.3 ho went deeper into the figures ; and 
ihen turned to Adolphe, telling him to. go 
to the Kue Troiichet aiid there wait till Mon- 
sieur Biche— -his client— came in. He was to 
be sure and see him, and tell him that if he 
chose to sell bis dock sliares he might realise 
ten francs at their last quotation. Adolphe 
departed on his errand, having been told to 
close the door gcuj(|y't>obiud him, as madauie 
was ill. ^ 

He had* no sooner departed than Mon- 
sieur I^errin hastily shut the little gate 
to the partition, behind which the desk was 
j)laced, and went again nervously to his 
examination. Julie entered the room 
timidly, to tell her fatlier that her mother 
seemed to be very ill ; but ilonsieur Per- 
>«ln only bade her leave liim. Ho was 
engaged. As tlie affrightened girl closed the 


she started to hear a volley of terrible 
uttered in a shrieked whispei* from 
,>btliinfl the partition. What could be the 
matter ! " Scoundrel ! thief ! *’ muttered 

Monsieur Perrin, as he chinked the gold and 
jrofiied the bank-paper in the desk. At last 


he closed the desk with a slam ; Idcked it ; 
buttoned the keys securely in his pocket, as 
if he feared they might be filched from him, 
and strode through the sMon to madame’s 
bed-room. Julie watched him, and trembled. 
She heard liimtidk in low, rapid 'sentences 
to her mother. In a few minutes the door 
was re-o()ened, and Monsieur Perrin appeared 
with his coat buttoned up to the chin. It is 
curious, but n<f Frenchman takes a strong 
resolution without buttoning his coat^ to its 
highest button-hole. 

“ Go te your mother/* said the broker to 
his child, waving' his hand impatiently, as he 
walked rapidly through the salon. 

Julie went ^to her mother’s bed-room. To 
her astonishment she heard that they were 
both going into the country that night. Julie 
saw that her mother’s eyes were red. Had 
she been crying 1 No; years haj:! passed 
away since Madame Perrin had shed a tear. 
Julie would have been delighted to feel one 
dripping from her upon her own cheeks. 

“Don’t stand staring at' me, child,” said 
the invalid. “ Tell JMiideleine that we go to- 
night to Tours.” 

Julie went, sad :uid confused enough, on 
her erranil. She Lad to pass through the 
bureau to reach the kitchen. As slie was 
about to leave it, there wiis a knock. She 
turned aside, and opened the door. It was 
Adolphe, He raised his hat to his pretty 
counsellor of the morning. She was looking 
very doleful. Poor girl, she had felt more tliaii 
an ordinary interest in him for many months. 
She had regarded him as tiie only bit of honest 
nature in the house; and now, tlie thought 
of being buried in her iiiotlier’s country- 
home, near Tours, was no pleasant prosjiect. 
Adolphe at once questioned lier; and, in 
reply, heard a plain description of all that had 
passed since lie left. He, too, heard the news 
of J ulie’s departure with vivid regret. A key 
put in the lock of the door disturbed them. 
Julie flew on her errand, and Adolphe seated 
himself at tlie desk, a.s Monsieur I’eniu 
entered, telling somebody behind him to 
wait one minute without. On seeing Aoolphe, 
however, he stepped a pace or two back, 
and beckoned to his companion. A sergent- 
de-vilie entered the bureau. Monsieur 
Periiii pointed out Adolphe ; and, saying 
to the police-olhcer “ i>o your duty ! ’* 
walked hastily into the salon, shutting the 
door lirmly behind him. 

VVe pass over the indignation of Adolphe. 
Julie, who returned from the kitchen wliilu 
Adolphe was expostulating, with tiie officer, 
WHS caught by the arm by her father, who 
heard her voice and her sobbing. The young 
man was soon on his way over the Pont 
Nosuf to the Prefecture, pale and speechless 
with anger. soon learned, when he iiad 
threaded three or four of the laige and 
gloomy passages of the sombre Conciergerie, 
|>a$t rowk of sallow detectives, that Moiisieur 
Perrin had charged him with robbery. JVis 
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iliooka were /in an imsatlsfactory state : money 
— a large sum — was missing *; and that wbten 
deepened suspicion against liim' was, that 
while he alone had access to the desk where 
his master^s money was kept, he had only 
within the last fow days had an idea ot 
leaving his employment Tlien, he had 
bought n number of things for personal 
ndoi*nment Adolphe vehemently asserted 
his innocence ; while the prison officer simply 
told him, in a coolly polite voice, that he 
would soon have a fair opportunity of prov- 
ing it. 

Adolphe ih due time was tried. It was 
proved that he alone could have possessed 
himself of the missing money. Monsieur 
J?errin’s counsel dwelt upon the temptations 
to youth in a great and fascinating citv like 
Paris. lie enlarged upon the confidence 
that had been placed — alas ! with the most 
lamentable results — in tlie prisoner ; upon 
liis sudden love of dress ; and, above all, upon 
his evident idea of going on the Bourse with 
money filched from his employer. In reply, 
Adolphe’s c<»aiisel denied the charge, asserted 
tliat the money spent by ^his client was part 
of flis savings, and wound up by telling 
the jury that the prisoner, whom he ha<l the 
honour to defend, had transacted business 
for Monsieur Perrin to ‘the extent of mil- 
lions, without ever having tonehod a single 
centime. Tlie procureur spok(? against 
Adolphe ; and the jury convicted him. The 
poor Tel low turned deadly pale as the judge 
seutence<l him to a long term of imprison- 
ment, bidding him load an honest life on his 
return to the world. 

CIIAri'KTl THE SECOND. I 


&C6, that >herc was no relation them. | 

most sagacious reader of the hnuxan eye ! 
eotild fiots have read in those of M^ame 
Perrin a true word. She puzzled her sister 
utterly; and, when she heard of her daugh- 
ter’s grief at Adolphe’s conviction, sh6 simply 
answered that “It did not matter, since the 
young* man had been convicted, and mar- | 
riage or correspondence with him was im- i 
possible,’* 

J ulie w’aa left* to "her melancholy thoughts, 
while Adolpho went through his daily rouucl : 
of humiliations, in the midst of rogues and 
vagabonds. At first he was stunned ; but ; 
there he was, a branded felon — he who had ^ 
never harmed a human creature ! Then hf? j 
broke out in imploring prayers to the gaolers, 1 
who looked knowing, if they did not laugh. 
For, nearly all prisoners begin with do- ' 
clarations of innocence ; to which the prison il 
authorities listen generally with the mostun- i 
believing of ears. At last, worn out by his 
stnmg emotions, the i)oor fellow became re- \ 
signed and calm ; and did his work without ■ 
muttering a word. He swallowed all the j' 
dreadful bitterness, with which, at first, he i 
had regarded Monsieur Perrin’s ruthless ,1 
nature. lie thought no longer of the stern '| 
face that rose up against him in the com t, '\ 
and proved that lie was a thief, to the satis- :» 
faction of a jury, and with the concurrence o£ / 
the judge — bat of Julie ; of that last look 1: 
she gave him, as her father dragged lier \\ 
from tlio bureau — he could not fail to thiiiic i 
he saw the story of her love, and cursed j 
liimseif that he had remained blind so Jong. ,i 
But, now, of what avail could the glorious '{ 
knowledge be to liim 1 'j 

Monsieur Perrin talked of Adolphe’s I 


I, Julie had accompanied her mother to the 
country house near Tours on the day of 
!i Adolphe’s arrest. Her motlier Irid shut 
I herself up in her room on her arrival, and 
had handed Julie over, to the care of a 
maiden aunt, who endeavoured in vain to 
j solve the problem of tJfe child’s profound 
i melancholy. Every day's journals had been 
eagerly read; and, when Adolphe was con- 
victed, a burst of grief declared to Monsieur 
Perrin’s sister the state of Julie’s mind. She 
loved the thief! Mademoiselle RoUiu yas 
one of those ladies to whom love was 
a monster of hideous mien, and in whose e3^es 
I Caliban very fairly represents all men. No 
I prayers would have prevented her from re- 
, vealing a tender secret to even the harshest 

j of mothers. She ratlier gloried in the office 

I of informer; and, on the present occasion, it 
was certainly with .a step w^onderfullv elastic^ j 
considering Mademoiselle’s age and figure, | 
I tliat sh^went to her sister’s bedroom. 

I Madame Perrin heal^d all- Mademoiselle 
Rollin had to say with calmness ; but then j 
calmness, with Madame, was passion. That 
lady Expressed the most fiendish angel* by the 
. mV^t delightful smiles. Her emotions ^ap- 
peared to have been so long at war with her J 


'conviction as a salutary lesson, which, iit l 
the cost of his own tender lieai-t, he had 
’presented to the young men of Paris. Jt 
was highly necessary that confidential clerks j 
should have such an example before them. , 
It went horribly against his nature to prose- I 
cute — but both he and Madame Perrin fdt i', 
their moral responsibility; anti that, to I't j| 
the thief escape, would have been to imperil 
a neighbour. T’herefore Monsieur Perrin 
could boast that he had always been an ii*- 
dulgeut euiploycr, whose heart bled when he | 
gave his clerk into custody, and was lacerated ’ 
when be brought him to trial. All this w^-i^ 
said over and over again, in various e<ato? 
near the Bourse, as the sharebroker took his ,j 
absinthe wuth a client. ' 

After three or four months spent in the 
country, Madame Perrin and Julie returned ;i 
to town. Julie almost burst into tears when, 
on entering tlie old fiimiliar bureau, she flaw j 
nobody at Adolphe’s desk ; while his office 
coat still hung in a corner, as of old. Her ’i 
father kissed her on the forehead and her ij 
mother on both cheeks, as they entered the ij 
salon, and then begged tliem to leave him. as i 
he had business witii the sallow young man | 
who was sefW^ed on the sofa. i 
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Julie’s heart^ ieed!'; everytJimg Was 
Hard and cold ; the r!tif air seeme^d to want^ 
even on that Jul^ n%ht, a genial*' wamth. 
It was odd to dtat the dowers in the '^iir 
dow ke^ their, %1 od^ even for fbnr and 

ipWiin wient out immediately to 
]iay her various visits, leaving Julie at ^lonie 
to fr^, /" Poor girl ! the world looked sad’j 
enough to her, as she went into the bureau, 
and indulged in the thoughts it brought to 
her . mind. But, how infinitely was this sad- 
ness deepened when, on the following day, 
her father and mother told her that the 
sallpw young gentleman she hhd seen on the 
day of her anival, was destined to be her 
husband ! He was rich ; his family was 
good ; and all the preliminaries had been ar- 
ranged. In Paris, the custom for parents is 
to choose husbands for their daughters ; — 
it is the custom for daughters to accept 
suitors, without knowing them, or caring for 
them. Julie had read of refractory children 
i n various romances, but in real life she had 
setm only obedience. She loved Adolphe, 
<’v'en in his convict clothes, and in her soul 
Iwlieved him innocent. Her mother, to 
whom she confided this belief one day, told 
her angrily never to express such a convic- 
tion again, if she valued her love. Adolphe 
had been fairly tried and fairly convicted ; 
and she begged that his name might never 
more be mentioned in her presence. 

" Therefore, how could Julie ; in the presence 
of parents to whom money and family w'ere the 
guiding stai's of life ; whose eyes were cold as 
winter moonlight when they fell upon her ; 
W'hoso words were rigid, and meant to be 
commands ; how could she, timid as a bird, 
venture to go in the face of custom and say 
that she would not marry the husband of 
their choice ; that she despised money prar- 
chased at the cost of eveiy social virtue; 
that she loved a convict? She bowed her 
head and wept ; and her hand was placed in 
that of a strange young man, who bowed 
low and kissed it formally. She was thus 
betrothed, and -went away to her room in 
mortal liorror of the time when the cold lips 
that had pressed her hand would claim the 
right to cmli her cheek. 

The marriage once determined on ; the 
preliminaries were pressed forward with 
great vtgour. Julio was in agony ; the sight 
of her future husband disgusted! her. She 
was told that she was too young to know her 
own mind ; that she would learn to love him ; 
that many ofher school, companions, who had 
mavtied the hnsbandsof their parents’ choice, 
ha4^1iyed to acknowledge the parental saga- 
ci%V She passed nearly all her time in W 
room ; ' her father, since Adolphe’s con- 
viction, had kept the keys of his bureau 
and had also attended to his own 
Ho(^0. fie was certain, now, that he. could 
hot be swindled. But, he told his wife, 
evening, iu Julie’s presence, as be pored 

; : 


over his accdcmts, that he had been m 
aecustbmed to a clerk, tluit he had almost 
forgotten htnr to’ cost up the simplest sum. 
Thei^ was a wide margin between the sum 
he ought to have in hand, according to'hm 
books, and the sum he actually possessed. 

‘‘Try again,” replied Mamune Perrin, 
calmly, as she laid Out her embroidery over 
her knee, to notade the effect of the pattern. 
“ Try a^in, ; monsieur ; it must"* be • your 
mistake.” ' , * 

Monsieur Perrin sat up very late that 
night, poring over figures, ana twisting 
and recasting them, in the hope 6f abtainiug 
a satisfactory r&ult. Yet there were one or 
two thousand francs unaccoiinted for. The 
keys of the desk had never left his ^ket ; 
therefore, this time, he could not have been 
robbed. However, the sum was not large, 
and the marriage preparattona demanded 
considerable time, so the rich broker could 
afford to Ibrget the discrepancy for the 
moment, promising himself to go into it 
again at some future time. Madame Perrin, 
too, begged that Monsieur would not suffei* 
so triviiS a matter to interfere with the more 
important affairs he had in baud. It was 
small and mean. How could he expect to 
arrange all his vast affairs in a day or two ? 
Monsieur Perrin saw the force of his wife’s 
observations, and busied himself simply with 
his balance in hand, which he took remark- 
able care to keep under lock and key, (he 
key being perpetually in his own pockelf IT« 
would not entrust it to any person on the 
face of the earth again, since Adolphe had 
deceived him, ‘‘The young rascal, too, had 
such an innocent look of his own,” re- 
marked Monsieur Perrin, as he twirled the 
key round his forefinger. 

In three days Julie was to bC married ; in 
three days the sallow young gentleman was 
to be happy. Madame Perrin was very busy 
indeed, and very serious. But, that was 
natural in a moth^ who was about to lose 
her only child. OTe was continually out, 
thinking of trifles for her daughter ; and 
then, when she came in, she invariably went 
to her own room. Monsieur Perrin was also 
very busy. In three days idl this bustle 
would be over, and Monsieur and Madame 
Perrin would be alone. Madame could not 
sleep ; at least, three nights before the mar- 
riage, even at one o’clock in the morning— 
when, standing in the vast courtyard of tlte 
hotel, there was not a light to be seen in the 
long rows of windows that towered to a sixth 
story — through the dense red curtains of 
Madame Perrih’s boudoir the close obaeiwer 
might have perceived the faint glow from her 
lamp; She was still sitting up. The||ye that 
couH have peered throng the red euilalns 
would have perceived the lady, with three or 
four open letters before her, devourii^ their 
contents one after the other ; then rising, ap- 
parently t^ listen at the door ; then walkiiig 
to and foo uneasily. The monotony of all this, 
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caniieci ©a. as it aTUBf, dwmg tl^apse 

haul's — till iudeed ihs Sfustem skt « 9 sa |uilti]f 

before the comiug sunrrrwoiild .have ari'rea 
any outsid© jobaerver away. Let us^ how* 
ever, watch emolioDs that leave the 
lines deeper in the calm, wan face^ It 
wore eves a ghastly pallor, when pro- 
truded. between the oartaina« into the hlue 
morning Kght. Madame Perrin seeing the 
dawi^ aj^ared to gather energy, and to 
set about the object she had evidently 
held in view throughout her vigil, with 
firmness. From a drawer she took a key, 
stealthily, quietly. Then holding it to her 
bosom, as a' treasure she feared to lose, she 
crept ^ the door, gently opened it, with the 
candie m one hand, and glided across the 
salon— towards the bureau 2 

In a minute she was before the open desk, 
and rolls of gold and notes la^. before her. 
There was not a drop of blood in hei* face ; 
and as her nimble fingers flew about the 
treasure— they locked like the fieahless hands 
of a skeleton* At every turn she glanced 
furtively round,. Presently she began to 
count the money, and to select some of it. 
Unliappy woman ! she knew not that two 
eyes were glaring upon her — were fix«d witli 
savage^ ferocrifcv upon her hands. Still she 
knew not thaf as she moved fi'om the desk, 
and passed to the salon door, in the cold 
gloom, icy hands would be laid upon her 
arm, and she would be asked to render up 
an account of her theft. Foolish woman! 
how ciei)^y she I'e-arran ged the money she 
left in the de.sk, as she had arranged it before 
— so tliat everything looked as rirdcrly as 
when she had first lifted the lid. Still, in 
the full confidence of old guilt succiissfully 
concealed, she remained to fold up the 
abstracted notes, — aud to enclose them in a 
letter which she took from her pocket. ^ 
And then 2 Why then the eyes that had 
glared upon her all along, met hers ; the 
L;uid8 that had been clenched in an agony of 
suppre.ssed rage tell heavily upon her shoul- 
der ; and her husband bayed out his charge 
at her more like a mad dog than a man. 
She fell to the ground aud moaned, while 
Monsieur Perrin, recovering his self-pos- 
session as the words flew through ,his 
lips, poured out all his wrath. It was shf 
who had stolen his money; who. had dared 
to see Adolphe sent to prison ; who had 
calmly slept, while the young man worked 
in felon clothes ; who h,*ut talked trite monds 
over his fall ; who had seen, his agony unmoved 
and had borne witness against him. As this 
combination of horrors grew to its close, 
Julie crept to . her fainting mother’s side, 
and supported her. When Monsieur Perrin 
could only pace the room hurriedly, to find 
at short intervals new epithets to cast at 
the fallen woman, Julia, her eyes briEuming 
with*tears, forgot ipveh Adolphe, in her atten- 
tion to a mother from whoso lips ahethad 
rai-ely heard a tender word. * 


,^e /letter ' in which Madaip^' Perrin had 
enclosed money, explained ell. had 
been ga^ii^ling on the Bourse; She bad won 
at times, and had hoarded up her winnings. 
She grew miserly as the fascination of 
gflioie fastened itself upon her, and she Immed 
to carts for neither husband noy child 4 ^^ut, 
in an^vil hour, she had lost all her winnings, 
and was in debt Her agent, with whom.^ie 
,had stolen interviews, tmeateued to apply to 
her husband for payment, unless his lUK^ouut 
was at once settled, fifhe dared not raise 
money on her Kttle property near Tours, 
lest the mortgage should come to the know- 
ledge of her husband ; there remained but 
one resource — ^to rob him. She reconciled 
the act the more readily to her conscience by 
persuading or half-persuading herself that a 
wife could not steal from a husband. And 
30 she stole Adolphe’s key. That is, she 
took it one day, and it was missed before she 
had liad time' to replace it, so that she was 
compelled to keep it.‘ It was searched for, 
and at last given up. Adolphe liought a 
new one. This left her at liberty to draw 
more than once upon the cash-box ; while 
Adolphe, who liad neglected for a month or 
so to balance his books, aud had resolved to 
make up for lost time, a few days before that 
on which he would go through them, accord- 
ing to custom, with Monsieur Penin, re- 
mained for some weeks unconscious of the 
deficit. The calmness with which Madame 
afterwards saw Adolphe arrested, tried, and 
condemned, was feigned, but witli a struggle. 
She had not the courage left — ^*Vdolphc once 
arrested — to denounce herself to the world. 
Her flight to Tours was simply an escape 
from the daily, the hourly torture of her 
husband’s iiresence. Her very severity, when 
speaking of the young man’s crime, was but 
the cloalc in wiiieh it was her incessant 
struggle to liide her own guilt more eifec- 
tually. The long life of studied hypocrisy 
she had led, had well prepared her to play a 
virtuously indignant part towards Adolph. 

As the grey dawn grew into a brilliant 
morning. Monsieur Perrin became less and 
less passLouate. He spoke at longer intervals 
and in a calmer voice tlmn when he began his 
chapter of reproaches. He placed the room 
less hurriedly. Still, evvty now and then, as 
a new' light broke in upon him and showed 
him another view of his family disgrace, he 
would burst out over more, and pour out a 
ii'esh volley of imprecations. Madame Perrin 
never spoke a single word. She left her hand 
clasped in that of JuUe ; and while poor Julie, 
pale as death, timidly follpwed the move- 
ments of her father, w'iihout dsCring to inter- 
pose a syllable. At last, Monsieur Perrin 
halted before the sofa ; aud assuming great 
authority said to Mailame : 

“ Leave this by the first train, for Tours : 
and there, Madame, have the goodness to 
draw up a full and accurate history of this 
affair. 1 s^all need it to effect the liberation 
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by luajiy, tlie' use of theib woe repi*<Mate<i. 
l^iis triple div^ision^Qf the heahug' art'^as 
Btlll acknowledged in the sixteenth "century, 
when there were few -great physicianfl who 
wrote books and ’did not write on diet and the 
art of cookery. Thus the physicians were, at 
first, in close aili^ce' with the cooks. Some- 
times, tndeedi tlie alliance was more close 
tlion wholesome. . One of ihe earliest ilhis- 
t rations of the fact that in old times the 
pharmacist, as an apothecary in the strictest 
-eetjse, was employed as an adviser of the 
sick occurs in a story told by Cicero of a man 
named Lucius Clodius, a travelling apothe- 
cary, who was accustomed tb set up as a 
di^ihuior of advice and medicine in the 
marketplaces of the towns through which he 
})as 3 ed. This man ^ppened to pass through 
Larinum at^iiitiine when the grandmother of 
Oppianicus was ill, Jind was employed by her 
son to attend her. Now this son was an in- 
tamo us fellow, who kept a x>hysician in liis 
pay to destroy by his prescriptions eveiy one 
who was supposed to be an unpediment upon 
liis path. His mother was among those 
whom he desired to poison, but she, being on 
her guard, steadily refused both the attend- 
ance and the medicine of her son’s favourite. 
Application was made therefore to the travel- 
ling pharmacopolist, whom she agreed to 
trust. Unhappily the apothecary was as 
bad as the pliysiciau, took his bribe, and 
killed his patient with the first dose he 
administered. 


a pBsoe where anything is ^ and pre- 

served,— eepecially, in the first ititunoe, wine. 
The Bom«ns bad no wine-cellars, hut kept 
their wine-jars upon upper floors, wher<>’^'(^&y 
beUeved that the contents would ripen ^ter. 
The* small floors were called fumaria, ^ihe 
large ones apotbeem. The apoldieca l^g a 
dry, .mry place, became, of course, the best 
possible store-room for drugs, and many 
apothecas became drug-stores, with an apo- 
thecaiius in charge. It is a misfortune, then 
— ^if it be one — attached to. the name of 
apothecary that it has in it association with 
the shox>. But, to say nothing of Fodalirius 
and Machaon, Cullen and William Hunter 
dispensed their own medicines. So also did 
Dr. Peeke}", who inserted in the 'postman of 
the sixteenth of January, in the year seven- 
teen hundred, when doctors and apothecaries 
were at liottcst war together, this advertise- 
ment : 

At the Angel and Cro^^n, in Rasing Lane, near 
Rov; Lane, lives J. Peckey, a gi'aduato in ilie Uni- 
versity of 0?:i‘ord, and» of many years’ standing in the 
Oollogc of Pliysicians, London ; where all sick people 
that come to him may ham for sixpence a faithful 
account of their diseases, and plain directions for diet 
and other things they can prepare themselves: and 
such us have occasion for medicines may have tlicm 
of him at rcasonahle ratc«, without pacing anything 
for advice : and he will visit any sick person in London 
or llu; liberties thereof, in the daytime, for two 
shillings and sixpence, and .anywhere else within the 
Bills ul Mortality for five shillings. 


Wo spenk of the pharmacopolist whoi Doctor Peckey’s charges are extremely 
I practised ; but it is to be understood that in modest, which lifts not been at all times the 
those days the physician kept hU own drugs case jimong tho.se of his brotherhood. The 
in his liouse— the list of medicaments was present practice among physicians of being 
smaller than it is at present — and compounded paid only by voluntary fees, seems to have 
his own medicines, Galen attempts to show arisen out of a law passed to prevent ex- 
that Hijipocrates, father of medicine, made tortion. In Galen’s time, respectable phy- 
up his own prescriptions ; Celsus and Galen,' sicians would not undertake small cases, but 
it is certain, both dia])eiised their medicines they had acquired the habit of compounding 
I themselves, and knew nothing of the refine- secret noslnuiis, which continued iu full 
inonts of dignity that were to be introduced force for generations, and was common also 
by their successors. If Hippocrates did not in the sixteenth century, when all classical 
I dispense his own physic, it. can only be said customs were revived. Aetiiis complains 
that he was not true to his priiicijdes ; for much, in his w’ritings, of tlie immense price 
i “a physician,” he says, iu one of his books, asked for respectable nostimms. Nicostratus 
" ought to have his sliop provided with plenty used to ask two talents for his isotheoa, or 
I of all necessary things, as lint, rollers, splints ; antidote against the colic. At last YalentiDiau 
' let there be likewise in readiness at all times establisiied in Kome fourteen salaried phy- 
; another small.cabinet of such things as may sicians to attend gratuitously on the poor, 
serve for’occiisions of going far from home ; and obliged, by the same law, every other 
i iiit him have also all sorts of plasters, potions, physician to accept the voluntary donation of 
; and purging medicines, so contrived that every oilier patient, when he Imd recovered 
,i they may keep some considerable time, and from his disease, without making express 
j> likewise suclvas may be had and used while charge, or taking advantage of any promises 
[i they are fresh.” rashly made under suifering. Here we have 

I The ideal physician of Hippocrates is, in not the fee system, but most probably the 
i" this country, the ajiothecary of the present ground-work tof it. This mode of aiter- 
day. Galen says that he had an apotliek6 in payment remained for many centuries the 
'I which liis di‘ug8 were kej>t, and where his custom of the empire. A physician of the 
medicine.s were always made under liis own .fifteenth century, Ericas Coi:dus, comphiined 
! hy liis hand. For one mofheut we much of the reluctance of his patients to 

i p%se on the word' apothek6, whence ajicAhe- reward him properly when they were well, 
{ cary is derived. It meant among fhe (creeks ' for sei'vice done to them in sicknesa 
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ih& iMfewi. aiiddlNMij of th« whole pi^fesston, 
with the ha|m entixely subject to his will. 
At the euMtune there grew up amonr then 
de<H»ff» fttrftxaons^^ so strong a faith In 
astrolog^y in charms and mngioal medicat- 
meilts^ that it became necessary, as some 
thought^ to warn them lest they gave adyice 
destlruetiTe to the soul i siiice it is better for 
us, as aaki Iheodorus, to be always sick, than 
Boctnd by the contempt of God. 

In an old historical account of the proceed- { 
ings of the College of Physicians against em- 
mries and unlicensed practitioners wntten by 
th, Chai'les Goodali, a fellow of the said col- 
lege, we read how in King James's reign one 
John Jjambe, having acquired great fame by 
his cures, was examined at the College of 
Physicians by request of the Bishop of 
Durham, and among the examination ques- 
tions put to him we find that, 

“ Being asked in Astrology what house he 
looketh unto to know a disease, or the event 
of it : and how the lord ascendant should 
stand thereto ? 

^‘He answereth, he looks for the sixth 
house : which being disjjroved, he saith he 
understands nothing therein, but what he 
hath out of Caliman : and being asked what 
books he hath read in that art, he saith he 
hath none but Caliman.*' 

It was long, in fact/bcfore the traces of these 
false ideas of nature were removed from the | 
prescriptions of the doctors. Doctor Merrett, | 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixty-nine, 1 
denounced the frauds of apothecaries who sell 
to their patients sheep's lungs for fox lungs, 
and the Mne of an ox's heart for that of a 
stag's heart ; and, at about the same time, 
Culpepper, in translating the Pharmacopoeia, 
or uflicial catalogue of medicinal remedies 
and preparations issued by the College of 
Phys^icians, ridicules some of the contents in* 
s'list like this, inserting his own comments 
by parenthesis : 

“ llie fat, grease, or suet of a duck, goose, 
eel, boar, heron, thymallos " (if you know 
where to it), “ dog, capon, b^ver, wild cat, 

stork, hedge-hog, hen, man, lion, hare, kite, or 
jack ” .(if they have any lat I am persuaded 
*tis worth twelve-pence the grain), “wolf, 
mouse of the mountain ” (if you can catch 
them), “pardah hog, serpent, badger, bear, 
fox, vulture ” (if you can catch them), “ east 
^ and west benzoar, viper's fiesh, the brains of 
f<bares; and sparrows, the rennet of a lamb, 
kid^ and a calf and a horse too " (quoth 
tbe college). [They should have put the 
rennOt of an ass to make luedicine for their 
addle-brains.] '^The excreta ent of a goose, 
of a dog, of a goat, of swallows, of men^.of 
wnmen, of mice, of peacocks," &C., &c. 

'Wbllmight the founders in ihu| country of 


the sciepfce e< pk^a sp^sak ^ven kfc a time 
tii^ fhl» wm kttle reverence the 
enliposed to be proper to their 
jcraft. ‘ ^ ' ' ' ' 

is> evident,." w r oli Sir Richard 
Blaekmore in his: treatise <m the niMdl-pox, 
“that a man of good sense, vivamty, and 
may arrive at the h^hest rtbdt of 
physiciaiia without the assistanei of great 
erudition and the knowledge of books ^ and 
this was the case of Dr. Sydenham, who 
became an able and eminent physidan,* 
though he never desilgned to take up the 
professiou till the civil wars were composed, 
and then being^a disbanded officer, lie entered 
upon it fc»* a maintenance, without, any 
learning properly preparatory for the under- 
taking of it. And to show the reader what 
contempt he had for writings in physic, when 
one day 1 asked him to advise mo what books 
1 should read to qualify me for practice, he 
replied, ‘ Bead Don Quixote — it is a very 
go^ book. I read it stUl,' So low an 
opinion had this celebrated man of the learn- 
ing collected out of the authors, his prede- 
cessors. And a late celebrated nbysiciau, 
whose judgment was universally rmied tmon 
as almost infallible in his profession, used to 
say, as 1 am well informed, that when he 
died he would leave behind him the whole 
mystery of physic upon half a sheet of 
paper.” 

He who said 'this was Doctor Radcliffe, 
physician to King William the Third, the 
most successful practitioner of Ids own day, 
and one of the honoured patriarchs of the 
London College of Bhysicians. It is requi- 
site thus far to understand what the })hy- 
sician was during tlie years of which we now 
proceed to speak. Up to the time when 
Garth’s Dispensary was published, there con- 
tinued to be much general truili in the im- 
pression here conveyed. After that time, in 
tlie days of Mead, the erudite physician; and 
of Chttselden, the skilful surgeon, whom 
Pope linked with each other in a line — 

I’ll try what Mead and Chescldeu advise, 

and who consulted together on the case of 
Sir Isaac Newton, thei^ began with us 
another and a better epoch iu the history of 
medicine. 

The first doctors in England were the 
Druids, who, by-the-by, collected their own 
misietoe. T^ second race of doctors was 
provided also by the religious ordci’s ; they 
were the monks (whose practice the Po[>e 
afterwards fcurl^de) ; and there came next a 
transition period, during which there was 
much waveru^ between the two tilings of 
physic and divinity. Thus, among other in- 
stances, we find, that Richard, the son of 
Nigely Bishop of Ely, v^ho is called, not the 
physician, but the apothecary to King ileni^y 
the Second arid the two succeeding monarchs, 
afterwards was created Bishop of Londq|U. 
There waii no College of Physicians th^ 
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existing, and il^ king^ll iqiK>i^eea9^^tk6 
Urst tnan^ we beku^ to iKbw ike ie 

ascribed Upon knr ]l^%liebreoQi?de^^^deBtfy 
wea no skopkeeper^of smaU importancei !&3^ 
doubt be pMiiised aediciite. Certainl]!^ in 
the year one tkouea^d three hundred and, 
forty-fire,, Cboisns de Oengeland, called an 
apo&6c4ry of London, aerring about thepeis 
Bon of King Sdward the Third, reeeiretl u 
pension of sixpence a-day as a reward for his 
attendance on the king during a senous ill- 
ness which he had in Scotland. Henry the 
Eighth gave forty marks a-year to John 
Sudi^apothecary, as a medical attendant on 
the iVincess Mary, who was m, delicAte un- 
healthy young woman, so that we thus have 
the fii^t indications of tlie position of an 
English apothecary, as one whose calling for 
two hundred years maintained itself, and 
continued to maintain itself till a few years 
after the establishment of the College of 
Physicians, as that of a man who might be 
engaged even by kings in practice of the 
lit aling art. But in the third year of Queen 
Mary’s reign, thirty-seven years after the 
establishment of the Oollego of Physicians, | 
both surgeons and apothecaries were pro- 1 
hibited the practising of physic. In Henry 
tho lUghth’s time it had been settled, on the 
other hand, that surgery was an especial 
part of physic, and any of the company or 
fellowship of physicians were allowed to 
engage in it. 

We remain awhile with Henry tho Eighth, 
whose reign is important in the history of 
the medical profession in tiiis country. In 
tho third year of that king there was legisla- 
tion against unskilled pi'actitioners and wo- 
men who introduced witchcraft and sorcery, 
with pretended nostrums, to tho high dis- 
pleasure of God, the great disgrace of the 
faculty, and the grievous damage and desfcruc-^ 
tioii of the king’s liege subjects. It enacted 
that DO person within the city of London, or 
a circuit of seven miles thereof, shall take 
upon himself to practise either as physician 
oi‘ surgeon till he have been examined and 
approved of by the. Bishop of London pr 
Bean of St. Paul’s, assisted by four physicians 
or surgeons of established reputation, ac- 
cording to the branch of practice designed to 
bo engaged in, under the penalty of hve 
pounds per month for non-compliance. A 
similar rule was to govern the profession in 
other dioceses, fellows of the universities of 
Oxford apd Cambridge being in all cases ex- 
cepted and provided against. 

This law removed apothecaries to a lower 
level ; they became mixed np altogether m 
mere druggists with the grocers. They had 
neither obtained University degrees, nor 
passed any ordeal of examination ; if they 
advised the sick, they did so on the faith of 
the skill they piek^ up .1;^ observing the 
' preseriptions of more learned mem Seven i 
y^ars after the act passed, the physicians 
were established by Bang Henry the Eighth, 


« — 

in a eoUegejp'kad aspyal ebartet; of isleorpora- 
aiQother four or when 

it Hras eon^inned to theni, the ofito of eximiin- 
ing.^mdiidates for' admission into any brjuiKcih 
of the pretfeasion-— for they declared 
a part of physic — was taken out of the 
of the oiergy a^d conferred, as a new privi- 
lege/ i^n the College of Physicians. In. 
Que^- Mary’s reign the College of Physicians 
acquired also a right of scrutiny over apothe- 
caries’ shops. Doctor of Medicine was then 
supreme; apothecary was a druggist only, 
who wore a blue aprqn, but had few ideas 
beyond his mortar, and sold not simply drugs 
but also spices, snufT, tobacco, and sugar and 
plums. In the time of James the First the 
apothecaries were incorporated with Llie 
grocers under a new charter in the fom*th 
year of his reign. But they did not remain 
for more than nine years so united. King 
James was at all times ready to make 
money by the granting of new charters ; 
that was, indeed, one of the ways and 
means familiar to the royal family of Stuai’t. 
James the First granted fifteen incorpora- 
tions, Charles the First the same number, 
Cromwell one, Charles the Second nine 
or ten. The apothecaries had been formed 
into one guild with the old fraternity 
of grocers in the reign of Edward the Third, 
and the charter several times renewed had 
been confirmed by Henry the Sixth, who 
granted to them the power by skilled per- 
sons — competent apothecaries — of searching 
and condemning drugs ; the same power 
which was afterwards conferred upon the 
College of Physicians. To the charter-gi-ant- 
ing Stuart his two body physicians repre- 
sented the prayer of .sundry apothecaries on 
behalf of their body, that they might have a 
distinct incorporation as apothecaries; and 
this sepjiration from the grocers was effected 
in the year sixteen hundred and fifteen. 
The higher class of the apothecaries had 
again earned credit for their calling ; their 
guild was called not a Company but a Society, 
and had so much of royal favour that King 
Jmnes used to call them his own guild, being 
moved much to favour them by his apo- 
thecary, Gideon de Laune, whose efiigy, as 
that of a benefactor, is still to l>e seen at the 
I hall in Blaekfriars. Gideon, says a descend- 
ant of his, lived piously to the age of ninety- 
seven, was worth as many thousand pounds 
as he lived years, and had by one wife thirty- 
seven children. 

Thus the .apothecaries became organised, 
and more able to carry on the war which for 
a time it was their part in this country to 
wage with the physicians. It has been already 
said that in Queen M^iry’s reign surgeone and 
apotbecariea were prohibited the practising 
©t. physic. In Charles tlie First’s time, tlie 
|»hysicians found it requisite to petition for 
royal edict, that no apotheeaiy should, 
finder severe penalties compound or ad- 
minister medicines without the prescription 
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of a pb^ician ilfon living. l*be interclieif of controversy went so far aii , to “enact and 
had little efStO^y^ ahd atX&t became so obso- decree that no stirgeon nor apothecary, nor 
lete that in the . ftjklh^year of W?lliarp. the any Sucli artificer^ who has exorcised any lesss 
Third an act paa$Vd which was made per- liberal art| o:r bound to servitude has served 
petuai iu the uinth of George the Pirst, ex- his apprenticeship in a shop, be admitted int o 


empUng aj^Oth^rles fmm service in parish the class of candidates; or of fellows ; lest, 
oifices and upon juries, because unless so haply, if such be elected into the college, wa 
exein|»t„tbey cannot perform the trusts re- shall not sufficiently appear to have,consnlted 
posed in them as they ought, nor attena the either our own dignity, or the honour of the 
sick with such diligence as is required.^ universities of this kingdom.” 

of the apothecary was, in fact, War to the knife was thus declared, and 
becoming a necessity imposed by during one or two generations led in some 
the grpwth of the middle orders of society, instances to very scandalous results. The 
^e physicians in this country have not j physicians, judging it derogatory to com- 
altered their jwsitioii with relation to the i pound their medicines, were often obliged to 
population as the poxjulation has changed its | be extremely heedful of tlic disposition 
position witli regard to them. They have | towards them of any apothecary to wliom 
maintained themselves, wisely we think, as 1 they might send their prescriptions. Active 
A,cla3s of special counsellors, with counsel- ; pills were maliciously made inert by the use 
lor’s fees, not often to be lowered without loss ■ perhaps of liquorice in place of steel and 
of dignity. Therefore, the apothecary has ! aloes ; the quarrel was of more considexvatioii 
been called upon to adapt himself as a pro- 1 than the patient. 

fessional adviser, to the wants of the million. | When physician and apothecary were good 
He has done so. On the continent of Europe j friends, and the physician was a man who, in 
it is the physician who has done so ; he is, in j the phrase of the trade — for here we must 
many thousands of cases, ju.st wliat the apo- needs call it a trade — could write well, sonip- 
thecai*y in this country has been called u{)on thing like tliis was the result. AVe quote 
to make himself, and has through mucli only one day's medicine, prescribed by a 
trouble and conflict conic to be. Even in physichm and administered by an ai)Othecary 
Scotland, the same pressure upon the apothe- to a fever patient. The list of medicine 
cary has not produced out of him the same given on each other day is quite as long, and 
thiu^. Scotch surgeons were examined in every bolus is found in the same way duly 
medicine, and entered as matter of course specified in “ !Mr. Parrot tlie apothecary’s 
into general practice, when iu England sur- bill, sent in to Mr. A. Dailey, who w.as a 
geons wei'e confined — as they still are — to mercer on Ludgate Hill.” We quote tlie 
surgical examinations, and oV»tained license supply for the fourth day’s illness ; 
to deal only with a class of cxises which do a * i a 


to deal only with a class of crises which do 
not form more than one in ten of all tliat 
demand treatment, while the physicians stoofl 
upon their dignity, wisely, as we liavc saitl ; 
but in a Avay that has made the production 
of a clnss of general practitioners quite un- 
avoidable. 

The Society of Apothecaries, then, obtained 
its se])arate incorporation, and seceded from 
the grocers in the year sixteen hundred and 
fifteen, three y cat's prior to the first publica- 
tion of a Phannaeopoeia, and one hundred 
and thirty yeiira before the surgeons were 
dissociated from the Barbers’ Company. The 
fii*st demftnAl upon the apothecai-y was to pre- 
scribe ; he was to be, in Adam Smith’s words. 
** the physician to the poor at all times, and 
to the rich whenever the disease was without I 


Another Pearl Jul.-ip 
Another llypnotick Dranght 
A Cordial Bolus . ... 

A Cordial PrauLdit . . ’ • 

A Cordial Pearl Kinulsion • . 
Another Pearl . • 

Another Cordial .Tulap . • . 

Another Bolus . . 

Another Draught , . . 

A Pearl Julap . . . • 

A Cordial Diniight . . . 

An Anodyne Mixture 
A Glass of Cordial Spirits . 

Another Mneiinge 
A Cooling Mixtnrc . . * 

A Blistciing Pliister to the Neck 
Two more ol the same to the Arurs 
Another Apozcin 
Spirit of Ilartfllioni . ' . . 

Plaister to dress the Blisters 


August 10. 
0 0 10 


danger.’ To unite the calling of apothecary Spirit of Ilartshom . ' . . 0 0 (5 

with that of the surgeon, was to become what Plaister to drew the Blisteri ,006 

the public wished to have, namely, a man ji. , ^ 

available on easy variable terms for daily use One day s medical treatment is here re]H’c- 
in every emergency. sented, as it was often 'to be met with in the 

In our days this pr(d>lem has reached, or palmy days of physic, when 

a most ^excellent solution. But Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 

it luj^not been worked out without dimculty. ^ ^ in ambush lay in ev'rv pill. 

physicians not seeing that they fought in ^ j i.*. ^ r y • 

^ain^rwt neceaaity ari«ng from a social then, tnijy might Dr. Qarth .wite of his 
^ want wliiph they were not themselves pre- neighbours how * 

pared to meet, not only contested the right of The piardog ctiustics ply tbelr tpitefdl pow'r, 1 ) 
apothecaries to advis^ but even in% the chafe Plmctics Wi-ench, and keen cathartics sf:/>nr. 
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The deadly drugs in doable doses ily ; 

And pestles peal a martial symphony. 

In the year sixteen Inmdred and ninety- 
four the number of apothecaries bad in- 
creased in England from about a. hundred to 
about a thousand ; they had become an 
induentiarbody, and their claim to prescribe 
for the less wealthy section of the public, 
that could not afford to pay, first the phy- 
i^iclaiis for advice, then the apothecary for his 
medicine, excited a discussion that had 
reached its hottest point. Then it was that 
some of the physicians, out of motives half- 
benevolent half-controversiiy^j united in the 
eatabjluhiiieut of dispensaries, at which they 
would give their own advice to the poor, 
cheaply or gratuitously, aud cause medicine 
to be sold nearly at prime cost. One of the 
dispensaries was in a room of the then 
Oullege of Pliysicians (now a braziers 
premises), in Warwick Lane ; another was | 
111 St. Martin’s Lane at Westminster ; a | 
third in St. Peter’s Alle}^, Comb ill. They 
came into operation in the month of 
February, sixteen Imudred and niuety-seveii, 
and were soon resorted to by rich aud poor, 
t)s druggists’ shops at which the apothecaries 
w ere competed with and underbidden by the 
faculty. A war of tongues aud pamphlets 
was, of course, excited by tliis measure, of 
which the only durable record — aud that a 
record now almost lost out of sight — is the 
poem that has heou once or twice quoted in 
this paper, The Lispemsary ; a Poem in Six 
Cantos, by I)r. Garth. Of course the phy- 
sicians very soon abandoned the trade part 
of the new system, they had called into 
existence. 

As a fiual effort, the physicians then tested 
' iu a court of law the right of the apothecaries 
to advise as well as compound. John Seal, ^ 
butcher, had been attended by Mr. William 
liose, an apothecary, and there w as obtained 
from him this evidence; “May the loth, 
1704. These are to certify that I, John 
Seal, being sick and applying myself to this 
Mr. Pose the apothecary for liis directions 
and medicines, in order for my cure, had his 
advice and medicines from him a' year 
together ; but was so far from being the 
better for them, that I wiis in a worse ooudi- 
tioii than when lie undertook me ; and aft* i* 
a very expensive bill of near tifty pounds, 
was lorced to apply myself to the dispensary 
at the College of Physicians, whore I re- 
ceived my cure in about six weeks’ time, for 
liiider forty shillings charge in medicines. 
Witness, iny hand.” 

Upon this case issue was raised, and after 
a special verdict, followed by three argu- 
ments in the Court of Queen’s Bench, it was 
decided that Bose h^ practised physic, 
and ill sq doing had contravened the law. 
Against this decision the Society of Apothe- 

f ai'fes appealed to tlie House of Lonls, and 
ly that authority tiie judgment given ni the 


Queen’s Bench was revolted. TSkfH it was 
tinally decided that the du^^f lae.^pothe- 
consisted not oul^ in i>i^^ribing aud 
dispensiil^, but also in directing and ordering 
tbe r'emedies employed in the treatmezrt. of 
disease. The position of the apothecary l£us 
became wl^at it had been at the first, and so 
remained; but obviously what was assured 
was .mot sufficient for the due protection of 
^the public. 

For a long time nothing was done. l%e 
Society of Apothecaries — which has never 
been a wealthy guild-— established a liberal 
organisation among its members. It paid 
great heed to the botanic garden at Chelsea, 
which it had begun to lease from Lord 
Cheyne, in sixteen hundred and seventy- 
three, when the dispute with the physicians 
was rapidly approaching its climax, ami 
which, not many years after the settlement 
of the dispute, in seventeen hundred and 
twenty-two, was made over to them in per- 
petuity for a five-pound rental by Sir Hans 
Sloane who had bought the manor, on con- 
dition that it was to be maintained as a 
physic garden at the charge of tiie apothe- 
caries, “ for the manifestation of the power, 
wisdom, and glory of God in the works of 
tiie creation, and that their apprentices and 
others may better distinguish good and use- 
ful plants.” The charge of the garden has 
accordingly been to this day maintained, 
without grudging, by direct annual pa}''- 
ment from all members of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

There had arisen .also, in cormeclion with 
Apotheccaries’ Hriil— by accident — a trade. In 
sixteen liuudred and tweiity-threc, some 
members joined to foim a dispensary, under 
iiis 2 >ectiou, for the sake of obtaining — ^for 
their own use only — pure and honest drugs.' 
Half a ceiitury later, a subscription among 
members of the hall added a laboratory for 
the supply of chemicals used by themselves 
iu their own practices. The credit of their 
preparations caused others to apply to these 
gentlemen for leave to purchase of them ; 
and this leave, at first refused, w^as ultimately 
conceded, a few years before the date of the 
e.stablishment of tjie Dispensary at the Phy- 
sicians’ College. A drug-trade was thus 
commenced, not by the Society of Apothe- 
! caries, but by some of its members at its hall, 
and their subseriptious and profits were their 
own private concern, paid to and taken from 
what they termed “ general stock.” In the 
early part of the reign of Queen Aime, much 
difficulty having been found in tlie procuring 
of pure drugs for the Brttish navy, Prince 
George of Denmark, Lord Hmh Admiral, 
persuaded the society to undertake the 
supply. They tlioii opened a seimrate coni- 
meiclal establislimeut, under the title of the 
Navy Stock, in which it. was optional with 
any member to take shares. After a time 
these two stocks were joined as a common 
intei-est, ahd became what is now known as 



the United St(K^ Society of Apotbe-- 

^ caries. It ia. a dlstim^ ' CoinmercLal eateiv 
prise, carried coc^ Hot by tho lociely^ but by 
members of the society at its hail, imd under 
its eapctiou. It has its own, separate officers 
and committees, by whom, not by the master 
and wardeas of the company, its accounts are 
' audited and i1» aifairs cmitrolled. It is well 
niausjped, and yields high dividends 1u its^ 
pr^netm, which were increased by one- 
third,,^ oqnsequeiiceof the demand for drugs 
during the recent war. It has been also an 
important agent in the keeping of bad drugs 
onby^'the market: 

Whoever pays a visit to the Hall in Black- 
Mars, will he idiown how it is composed of 
tw:o distinct pai'ts. From a steam-engine 
.Mam he is taken to where great mill-stones 
ponder rhubarb, rows of steanv-pestles pound 
in iron mortars, steam-rollers mix hills of 
ointment,, enormous stills silently do their 
work, calomel sublimes in closed ovens, 
magnesia is made and evaporated, crucibles 
are hot, and coppers all heated by steam are 
full of costly juices from all corners of the 
world. He wiil ’find in the cellar barrels 
fresh tapped of compound tincture of carda- 
moms, tincture of rhubarb, and such medi- 
cated brews ; he will find in a private 
laboratory the most delicate scientific tests 
and processes employed for purposes ot trade 
by a skilful chemist ; he will find warehouses 
and packing-rooms, perhaps, heaped up with 
boxes of drugs to be sent out by the next ship 
to India, and apparently designed to kill or 
cure all the inhabitants of Asia, These are 
the premises of the United Stock. From them 
he w ill be led into thellaU itsel f', the great room 
on the walls of which he reads who has been 
niiudful of the widow — for sixteen widows of 
poor members the swiety provides annuities | 
— and luund the tables of which, he may, | 
perhaps, see young medical students deep in | 
the agonies of an examination to prove that i 
they have been educated as becomes those 
who are to join a liberal profession. There is 
a separate examination-room in which those 
pass as licentiates who can ; it is hung w ith 
old pictures, and there is a small liVn'ary 
hidden away in that anti-chamber, known 
irreverently as the funking-room, by neiwous 
candidate^ This is the domain of the w'bole 
Society. Here it does its ajipointed duty to 
the copunonwealth. 

For, as it has been said, the decision of the 
House of Lords that an apothecary might 
prescribe^ did not provide all that belonged 
to the public want which has brought the 
l^gllsh apothecafy of the present oay into 
the average position occupied by the pby- 
siGiamjjtthe contin^t. If apothecaries might 
presdR^ ' skilful or unskilful, there was 
da^Pr to be f^red. Therefore there arose 
a]li^|ffie beginning of this century an agitation 
'bng many of the apothecaries to procure 
r themselves asi examining board- that 
aid exclude incompetimt men from the use 


^oifthi^ |sriirileges they enjoyed. There was an 
I’^tatioa'^for some years ; several bills were 
I introduced in parliamei:^ Opposed and- aban- 
1 doned but at lart in eigb^n hundred and 
I fifteen an Apothecaries Act was passed which 
I gave to the Society of Apothecaries the 
I appointment of a hoard of their own membera 
I lor the hcensing of all who wished to exercise 
! their calling, and couibrrmg privilegea well 
I known to the pubhe. Before this act passed 
such was the state of the profession tlmt not 
I more than about one person in nine of tiiose 
who pi-actised medicine liad been educated 
I for the work in which they were engaged* 
j Not only has operation of the Apothe- 
I caries Act changed altogether tliis condition 
I of affairs, but it is due to the Society of 
I Apothecaries to admit that by a high-spirited 
I discliarge of its new function, and a constant 
I careful raising of the standard of oompetenco, 

I it has compelled strictness in others, and is 
I adding continually to the importance and 
I efiiciency of that body of medical advisers 
[ which it h»s been called upon to furnish. Its 
j work, which never has flagged, bad at the 
end of the first tw^enty years of trial proved 
itself so well, that to a select commitUe of the 
House of Commons, Sir Hemy Halford con- 
fessed — ‘‘ I was one of those who were sorry 
that the power was ever given out of the 
hands of the pliysicians to license practi- 
Itioners of that description; but since they 
I have had it, 1 must <io the apothecaries the 
justice to Ba.y, that they have executed that 
act extremely well ; and that the cluxracter 
of that bi’aneh of tlie profession has been 
amazingly raised since they have had that 
authority.” 

That IS still the universal testimony. If 
we have told our stoiy clearly we liave shown 
that the apothecaries simply have become 
.what— considering the posiUoa taken by phy- 
sicians in this country— they could not help 
becoming; and that since the apothecaries' 
license does not qualify for surgery, wliiie at 
the same time the Hm'gcoiis’ diploma does not 
qualify for medicine, the cia^ of surgeon- 
apothecary was quite os inevitably called for. 
That all this history is only an illustration of 
the stern law of supply and demand a few 
figures will tell at oll||;ec. There are in 
h^gland and Wales at this time only four 
hundred physicians ; with an English license, 
including as such Doctors ^od Bachelors of 
Oxfonl, Cambridge, and London, Fellows, 
Members, Liceriti&es, and Extras Licentiates 
of the Physicians' College; but there are five 
thousand five hundred and ei^ty persons 
engaged in general practice wil^ the two 
qualifications provided by the EngJjsh apothe- 
caries and tlie surgeons ; one, thonsoad. eight 
hundred and eighty more praotimog with the 
single diploma of the £ngli^ College of Sur^ 
geons, and ^le thousand two 
more than the English Apothecaries’ license. 
Eight thousand fivehundr^isnowtlie number 
of the eUss that the physicians once tlmug^t 
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tKcmselves able to cruab^ aud the country said the man, ;Au^une! 

finds that it can manage with no more ^an God*e will be done ! ” and so the and 

four hundred physicians. healthy could not boast himself 5i)0ire the 

had touched him^ ai w^ as jthe 

THE GIOLIO FESTA. attenuated being at his aide. He is an 

intelligent man, and gives me a great deal of 

A CRcdyp has assembled round the .gates information. iSfola, he says, has a popnlation 
. of tlie !!|iaples railway-office to go to the of fourteen' thousand souls. It is in the 
festival^ tha Giglioa at Nola. Young men provii^e, and under the government of the 
with tteir"spose ** dressed* out in the rich Ihtendente ‘(Lord Lieutenant) of AveUino. 
and varied cdQurs which nature herself seems It has also a Sottintendente, a Syndic, lioyal 
to suggest in Italy ; others who had once come Judge,; Inspector of Police, and extensive 
down alone with said wives, but who now barradcs for soldiers. In f^t Nola is not a 
bring three or four black and brown-skinned place to be sneezed at. Thera is no staple 
repetitions of papa and mamma in addition ; trade here, continued my informant, the Mo- 
ibreigners, like myself, intent on seeing a lanesc are an agricultural people, and, besides 
curious fSSte ; tradesmen, priests, soldiers, grain, grow a great quantity of oil and small 
ilower-girls, fisiier-wonieu, andtmys and girls, wine. Look at those mountains ! they are 
of every rank and costume ; all making such covered with thousands of olives. As to the 
a crowd that , the gates are ordered to be small wine, that w’as a fact evident firem 
hliiit, and no more tickets issued. A bell the mode of cultivation, for I never lenaw 
till kies, and the waiting-rooms being opened, good wine produced from festooned vines, 
out we rush and take our seats. Tinkle, And this m.^ceB me think of another spbject 
t uikle, says another bell, followed by some- showing the intimate yet almost invisible 
tiling between a shriek and a whistle, and oil connection which often exists between things, 
we start for Nola, The small wine ; or, perhaps, the adulte- 

A glance round the capacious carrhige rated wixm consequent on the universal gi*ape 
shows me several luird-working tradesmen failure has ruined the silk of this year. It 
■whom I bad seen in tiieir shirtsleeves inToledo is^the custom of the Nolfuiese, and of the 
during the week. How happy they look with people of this country generally, to steep the 
their children beside them ! Life is not then eggs of the silk-worms in strong pure wine 
one perpetual round of toil and trouble. Sun- for a short time — the silk in this way ac- 
day is not, to their minds, what the week had quires strength. The operation is <lesciibed 
been to their bodies — a w^eight and a cloud, as making the eggs drunk, but this year, 
oppressing and saddening. O no,! their they did not get drunk, and perhaps not 
bright faces say, as plainly as faces can say, more than one third of the. eggs were hatched, 

1 hat amidst all the unavoidable anxieties and Hence, a most unusual sight at this senson 
tenderings of life, God. had not forgotten to of the year j — the mulberry-trees ■were clothed 
be gi’acious, and that IJe had brought them with foliage, the fruit ha<l actually ripened, 
out tliis day to look upon the Jovelinetss of and quantities w^ero continually brought 
Nature. Then they look out of wimlow's on into the town to make mulbeny wine ; 
the vines which are trained in rich festoons, ,and very good it is too» said the jolly 
from tree to, tree, forming, down long lines widower, smacking his lips. Do you see, , 
of pof jlaiv, such pretty vistas ; and on the he contiiiuod, that quarry-looking place on the 
sunburnt corn being cut and carried through- right ] Well, that was the old Campo Marzo. 
out the whole country as vre pass along ; There ■were found some of the most precious 
and on the mulberry-trees with their thick vases which now grace the Museo Borbonico, 
glistening foliage, and the hemp and the and which have set the modem world mad 
llax-fields — forming altogether such a picture ■^'itii admiration. The government has liow, 
of calm beauty that, had they ever read the however, prohibited excavation ; and, since 
Bible (which I am very sure they never had), eighteen hifndred and fifty-two, it has been 
they would have thought of Jesus Christ jOnd cultivated as you see. 

his disciides walking through the corn-fields Here we arc, however, in Nola, a large, 
on a Sunday. At CancoUoi the road diverges irregulai-ly-built city on a vast plain, with a 
on the left to Caseiia and on the right to background of mountains. The thousands 
Nola. So we are compelled to change in the city aie waiting for the thousands 
our train, and mingle with fresh com piuiious. continually arriving. Through a mob of 
In the comm* is a poor woman, a native of coachmen with various coloured feathers in 
Nola, so ill with malaria fever, tliat no more their **hats, we fight our way to the fair, 
than a few days of existence appear to remain There arc clotlis and cottons fi*om Salerno 
fi»r her. Yet the prospect of seeing the Giglios and Scapliati, very gay, and not VMy bad; 


had given her strength enough to pay perhaps th^e is crockery from Naples and Ischia; 
her hist visit to her birth-place. By her side there arei fruits and sweets from everywhere ; 
sits a stout, vhurly-looking man, with two wall bojfs are looking on with longing fiices ; 
small^children, evidently great pets. ^ dark bright eyes ai*e glistening, while Italian 

And where is the wife i ” said tne dring Johnny iiawa are standing by with hands in 
w^an. • their pockets, wlsliing to be generous. A few 
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steps and '^e :jsacotmter the tent of 

the inspecitor of the |yiidfee"6aunting^ith |»mk 
drapery ; end then v/e enter the principal 
street. What u display of fiiiSftry in the| 
shops ! Barbers* brass basins, as they hang 
npcHi his dodr, are as bright as mirrors ; and 
I festoons of teeth declare the skill of the mat * 
; practitioner of Nola. But brighter still are 
I the eyes, -and far whiter the teeth, f of the 
i pretty damsels who crowd the windows above. 

1 scarcely know why it is, but a crowd is 
always in motion^ without any definite object ; 
^ itoptii^es on because it can go fartiier, and so 
''1 moved on, thinking that 1 must be right as 
Ions ns the crowd kept moving. At length I 
exblaimed, '*How that steeidc shines like 
boniished gold i and it is covered, tor>, with 
liters, and dags, and evergreens ! Mercy ! 

i it moves I ’* " Steeple ? ” said my friend. 

{ “ Why, that is one of the Giglios.” At length, 

I I had attained the object of my visit ; 1 had 
! ' seen a Oiglio. 

!: Butwliat is thisGiglio? asks the reader. 

| , I shall describe it first architecturally. The 
frame-work is made of woo<l interlaced with 
I canes, and consists of a series of towers one 
I upon the other, tapering gradually away. 

! In this one there are forty-one towel's, 

I all tastefully decorated with architectural 
!; ornaments, with flowers and evergreens, 
;l with drapeiy, paintings, and even statuary; 
j whilst at each corner of each tower there 
: floats a flag. Anything more original, daz- 
: zling, or pretty, cannot well be conceived. 

' The summit of this fabric is surmounted by 
the statue of a saint of the brotherhood who 
constructed it ; and, as its height is upwards 
.! of a hundred feet, his saiutship commands 
a very fine view. Of these Giglios there are 
I nine, and this is the history of their con- 
i' struction : — The different trades associate to- 
' gether to defray the expenses. Thus, this year 
I, amongst others, there were the gardeners, 
the shoeraakei*s, the butchers, the bakers, the 

ii confectioners, the tailors, and others; and 
' each trade vies with the other who shall 

make the most beautiful Giglio. 1 am com- 
.1 pelled to confess that the gardeners bear the 
‘I bell, as might have been expected in a country 
, strictly agricultural. That there may be no 
i I mistake either, as to the proprietdrship of the 
! I Giglio, €i[.hh trade hangs its emblems on some 
i conspicuous part of the structure. Thus, the 
shoemakers display shoes ; the tailors, some 
\ waistcoats ; the batchers, some joints of 
i mutton; the bakers, biscuits; and the gar- 
i denera, festoons of flowers and gardening 
j implements. Around the basement of the 

I lowest^ tower is seated a full brass Band ; 

* -and, on the upper towel's stand, at lather a 
ij p^Uous height, both men and boys. The 
ij Giglio dmves its title, 1 believe, from some 
<1 fancied Memblanca to the . flower of that 
J name, the lily. Its height, and its swaying 
i backward and forward when in motion, give 
I it some resemblance to a Brobdignag lily, 
r I ’‘ Of course the .Giglios are the centre of 


1 attraction ; and, prOtsing forward, we find our- ! 

selves in the piazza before the Sotlintendente^s 
house. This is evidently the west end of 
Nola ; and, before starting in procession, the 
Giglios asG^mble there to dance before bis 
I excellency. Nine mighty steeples, one hun- 
I dred feet high, dancing 1 How could it be ? 

I Each Giglio' is borne on the shouldem of fifty 
men, with relajjp, and the exertion appeal's 
to be tremendous, even to raise the struc- 
ture from the ground. Yet a species of !j 
devotion as ardent' as that which inspiies the \\ 
followers of Juggernaut, ' tempts the beat p 
men from Naples to b^r‘ these Christian l| 
idols. From four hundred to five hundred :■ 
or more of the strongest porters of the !. 
capital throne Nola, tilled with religious 
fervour — whi(m is not in the slightest degree 
diminished by the fact of their receiving a 
piastre each, and as much as they can eat and 
drink. 

The procession is at length in movement ; 
hundreds of priests and singing boys are at 
the head of it ; the windows, and the tented 
roofs of every house in the city, are crowded 
with the curious and the devout. Look at 
the poor beareis ! 1 never saw muscle so 

strained. It seems as if they must sink 
beneath the enormous w'eight of the cur. 
Each with a pole on liis shoulder, and with 
the other arm resting on his neighbour, they ' , 
bend and struggle on for a few steps, and 
then reposing, again resume their labour. In 
I this way, for three mortal hours, they parade 
every street in the town ; returning at last 
I to the west end in front of the great man s 
I house. It had been my good fortune to ' 
make the acquaintance of the great man ; 
so 1 find myself in his canopied drawing-room 
on the roof, with all the notables of the 
neighbourhood. There are prlness and dukes 
enough to send an Americaii travbUer into ! 
fits of ecstacy ; and as ’ to mai^uises and 
counts, thefr number is positively astonishing. 

“ From what time does this curious custom • 
date 1 ” I ask of one of tlie di^itaries. > 

“ From the time,” ho replies, when Saint , 
Paoiiuo wrought the miracle on our bell. O ! ' 

it was a great miracle ; the saint ran his 
finger throngli the bell^ aiid the iiole still 
remains ; but whether the bell was iu a 
state of fusion or not I cannot say.” 

“.Whether cold or fused,*’ I observe, with , , 
a grave face, “ the miracle would be equally 
remarkable.” The subject, however, is too 
delicate to* pursue. 

“The festa began,” continues the s.ame 
person, “hist night. SomeHhausands must 
have- entered town during the evening, j 
and it is little sleep we have liad, 1 can 
assurer you. You know, signor, the custom 
which persons or parties have of sending one 
another defiances, challenges to sing ? They !> 
place themselves at considerable intervals !' 
from one another, and the oliallenger begins 
toiiuprevise some words in a singular chau it, • j 
The othe»» take it up ; then the chalieug^)^* | 

' ' ■ li 
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rcsumos, and so they continue, hour affcer 
hour, until they work themselves up id a 
; ' statd of fury (for the chaunt is generally 
i| full of gibes and ridicules of the other 
,! party), and not unfrequently the challenge 
ends in blood. So it did last night. A 
,! x>arty came into the town, rented a window, 
and sent a challenge, which was accepted by 
another party ; btit the chaunt of the chal- 
I lenger was too biting, and it ended in .one 
, man being stabbed. We were, enabled,** he 
goes on to say, stop one dangerous 
affair. Four men from .Monte Vergine, de- 
} dicated, as you know, to a celebrated 
Madonna, sent a challenge to chaunt with four 
men in Nola; but the police got scent of it 
and arrested them.’* 

To the religious festivity now succeed the 
quite as serious operations of eating and drink- 
ing. A bout fifty thousand people here crowded 
into the town ; so that if the houses had been 
made of In<lia rubber, it would be impossible 
to take the entire crowd in. With trees, 

, therefore, and flowei*s, hundreds of tents were 
improvised, and the appearance of the place 
I might suggest some idea of the Feast of 
T.aberiiacles. 

' Froni my window, where I am enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of a jolly captain iu 
the guards, I look down on one of these 
scenes; There are a variety of tables. As 
the ladies enter, they go behind two mul- 
i berry trees, and prepare their dinner toilette 
I. by taking off tlieir gowns and jewellery, and 
wiping their fabes. The gentlemen take off 

I their coats. There arc mountaios of maccaroni 
i with pomi d’oro and cheese, and great hunks 
; ' of ragout, and ricottos interspersed with capers 

and anchovy, and immense glass flagons of 
wine; so called by courtesy. And there is 
shrieking, and laughing, and no end of merri- 
ment. The tables, are at last thrust aside, 
and up starts a'Voung woman who challenges 
a man to dance, Taranlella, and she tires him 
! down, and then coniefl on another — and they 
dance, and clap hands, and pant, and at last 
both give over by mutual consent ; and so 
dancing becomes general, and many hundreds 
in Nola are overflowing with happiness. About 
four or five o’clock there is a genend move 
amongst the mei-ry crew. Eager for variety, 
they "have had enough of Nola, now that 
the Gi.glioa, and the feasting, and the danc- 
ing arc over ; and off they must gallop to 
Naples, where they have to display themselves 
and their finery to the terror-stricken aristo- 
crats, who are enjoying their very proper and 
very d»i8ty> drive in "the lliviora di Chiaja. 
It is a funny sight as they move off one by 
i one. Evei:y species of carriage is to be seen 
that was ever, invented. The carrozzella, 
!i' and the cJirritena, , ond the cittadina, and 
ji 'tvaggons, and planks — all festooned and 

I I covered in with branches of trees and 
1 1 flowqfs. They looked much more picturesque 
1 1 tl|in any gilded carriage on a court day. 
i| Tflen there are horses, and doitkqys, and 


mules, and oren — one, two, three 
and all dressbd out with purchases <^iuracter- 
^ic of the festival. Every steed has its plume, 
and its roiaiy of nut-kernels, and all are 
covered ov<?r vrith bouquets. As for 4Ue 
tenants of these singular vehicles, tl^ir 
hats are of course decorated with paihl^ 
feathers and golden leaves — not with tri- 
coloredg feathers ; for was not a French 
afbach6 recently stopped by the police on his 
return from a country fdte thus adorned? 
Their necks, and waists, and arms, and ears . 
hung with chains of nut- kernels iu comme- 
moration of the fSte. 

Time was perhaps when the religious cle- 
ment predominated iu these fgtes ; and the | 
pious pilgrims brought away ivory rosarLes, 
tis records and preservers. In the present ji 
day, perhaps, the pleasure element predpmi- ; 
nates ; the rosaries are made of nute, and 
all are eaten, even those which have de-* 
corated the donkeys* necks. Each man carries 
a gi\y flag made iu Nola, in which red is most ; 
conspicuous, and it is dotted all over with 
pieces of gilt leaf. Waving these, and shout- > 
ing, singing, screaming, off they start for ^ 
Naples, as rapidly as tlieir steeds can carry 
them. In the capital, many thousand expeo- { 
taiits are waiting to receive them ; the win- 
dows are lined with spectators, who laugh at 
the jolly pilgrims. . 

It is unnecessary to say that it is not 
considered genteel to leave Nola so early. 
Besides, there are some races to come off, '' 
so that I found myself, through the interest | 
of my military friend, in the grand stand, once ' 
more with princes and dukes. There are ‘ 
bodies of cavalry to keep the grounds, who 
gallop about, rear, and appear to have a vast ‘ 
deal to do. One by one the running horses are 
brought out., with their small jockeys by their 
^side, dressed in clothes a world too wide for 
’them. One horse has a white towel tied over 
one eye, and another blinkers ; and, bless 
my heart, how they kick and rear ! At 
last the riders are mounted, and off they 
start. What a sensation on the course ! { 

The favourite horse won’t move beyond , 
a certain point, however, spite of three men 
who run behind to whip him. No ! he 
won’t move upon compulsion. There is no 
knowing what he might choose to do if loft 
' to himself ; and thus the race is won, not by | 
half a neck, but by half a mile. The next race > 
is a very close one ; the whippers keeping ! 
near to the horses all the way, and they c:imo I 
in almost nose to nose. A proud day it j 
is for the winner, who is immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of friends, who con- 
ducted Jiim iu triumph back to Nola. As for 
the unfortunate loser, he was greeted wdth 
hisses. 

And now, good-bye to San Paolino, and to 
Nola town — the beautiful mountains behind 
it are painted iu vivid purple; ciuitles .and 
monaqtenes are glowing in the last deep 
tints of the setting sun, and the shrill whistle 
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of the railway warns ti$ that it is time td be lay tipoa mine, and his face was tnmed 
off. Fighting and we manage at. to!wards ^ tlie door, listening. I rose, and 

; length to get to onr seats. Bat come to a dead locked it ; and it was then that he began, as 
stop at Canceltdb There are no floarriages to L have said, to speak of murder, and his 
take on the hundreds who are waiting. innocence— to ask if it would be dangerous 

At last, howerer, I find my way oack to to confess all. 

Naples. I said, “No; nothing can harm you, now. 

' As we^ enter the capital at half-past ten What you say to me is a secret as long as 
. o^clock^ it seemed as if we had passed i^m one you shall live ; you may speak as if I was the 
festivity to another. Our Nola friends Are clergyman**— ^om he had refused for some 
either driving about and shouting as vigor- reason, I knew not what, to see. If it will ease 
onsly as when last we saw them, or ai-e else your mind to tell me anything, say on.** 
seatira at tables ranged along the pavements “You have known ine, doctor, this twenty 
of the streets. Goodnight, my merry friends! years, and will easily believe me when I say 
May this festa be not your last, and may I that I no more expected to become dependent 
live to meet you all again next year ! on the parish ana to die ih this workhouse, 

than I dreamt of the possibility of my com- 

TWO HUNDEED POUNDS REWAED. any ▼ery terribte mme, I win 

young to the world then, and foolish ; aTuI 

“If I were to tell you all, sir, they cannot drag my wife was not older or wiser. W‘e wero 
me from my death-bed here and* hang n^, not strong-minded folk — nor, alas! even 
can they ? . . . Besides, I am innocent. . . . But sti^aightforward ; through a plausible story 
what does that matter? More innocent men of dear times coming — which may yet have 
than I have been hung for leas crimes than been partly true — wc sold many a pound of 
murder before this. I will not tell you.’* butter and ounce of tea ; and if it wtis not 
“ Murder ? ’* said I, with unfeigned asto- always a pound nor always an ounce, it w£i.s 
nishment. “ Murder, Charlton ] ** For this never over the just vreight, but under, 
man I was attending in my capacity as house- Spirits, also — there being no public-house 
surgeon of the Henborough workhouse. I bad close by — which wc of course had no liceiif t* 
known him for years, and of all my present to stdl, we would let our best customers pur- 
patients he had seemed the simplest and least chase, and drink in our back parlour, whi<*Ji 
I violent; his anxious eyes — which closed so appeared in their weekly bills under the 

i lightly even in sleep — ^his averted looks when head of candles, or what not ; so that speakiii;;* 

spoken to, his nervous timidity at the sight before our own children, we had to fabi-icatt? 

of any strange face, I had set down as the strange stories, and give things their wrong 
outvrard signs of a broken spirit and a names; and many other devices we hrul, 

! waning brain; for he had had enough of which, though they got us little gains, seemed 
sorrows to shake a stronger mind than nis. I not much, on the whole, to benefit us. I havi‘ 
could remember him with wife and children purposely told you the worst of us, because it 
about him, in a respectable, if not an exten- will explain our future conduct the more 
sive way of business; and why it smldcnly easily; but you must not sappose that we 
fell off and watf given up, and what mis- were thieves, or very wicked people^; wo 
fortune had changed the couple who had scarcely knew what wrong wc were doing to 
been, before so blithe, I bad often w^ondered. others, and far less to ourselves ; and I 

Their sen, Robert, was now in the Crimea, a don’t think in other respects we Were a bad 

, sergeant ; their daughter, Clara, a milliner’s pair. I know Sarah loved me, and T her 

apprentice in the north ; Mrs. Charlton had and our two children, dearly. Our shop, as 
died a few month.s after the failure of their you remember, was between Henborough and 
trade, of a lingering and somewhat strange SwafiTham, which were then quite separate 
disease ; her husband was indeed, as he had towns, with straggling houses anil long lines 
said, upon his death-bed. I had- offered to of railing to connect them. Our house wns 

send fos X^lara at my own charge, but he the fartllest of the last row, not detached.” 

would not hear of it. Here the sick man raised himself on hi.s 

“ I would not have a soul at my bedside, hands, and whispered : “ Are you sure thei-e’s 
save you, doctor, for worlds,” he said. nobody at the keyhole 1 — nobody at an}' 

He was quite friendless, too. His chaniWr crack or cranny, nor at the skylight 1 ” 
was common to five other workhouse folk, I assured him that there was not; and I 

but it was a July day, and they were sunning then the wretched creature nulled out from :i | 

themselves in the paved court outside ; the sort of opossum pocket in his very skin, and 
noonday beams which y.)oured into the long under his ilannel vest, a tbln piece of paper, 
bare^om^feund nothing fair to rest upon ; folded ; keeping it carefully bf^^th.the bed- 
np^int the whitewashed wall, no com- clothes, so as to prevent itii tnihig visihlu 
nmest wiM-fe>wer in any of the few drab- freun without, he opened it, aaid 1 read these 
^'Soloured feugU that strewed the table ; • no printed words ; ] V 

sign of ^aell(Ifort anywhere. The sick man lay two hundred powhis uKwmD. , 

p upon his little iron b6<^ and I was sitting Thoabovo\nll bo given to any |^ou not actually 
^ iqion the wooden Stool beside it; his hand > concern^ the erime, wUo ahull, give such infotm;'- 
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tion at lead to tlic discovery of the murderer at and Day wife, all in a tremble, to 

nim-dorers of John Sjjjgat, in the Swaffliaiu Road, rai«e bis legs, and shntting the . di[^? care- 
Henborough, on the night of Dccemlier thirty-, Ailj|y^tfter US, we bore our dreadful burdeu 
first, eighteen hundred and thirty-five. about^fiftyeyarda along the Swaffham Road ; 

“ Why, you, Charlton, were one of the jury- we tried to set it against the railiugs/ wjuch 
men, if I remember right, who were upon the along both sides of what is now.Macart* 
iiKfuest in that matter 1 ” I said. ney Street, but the inanimate tiling slipped 

“ I was, doctor ; and are you sure thereX again each time in a mere heap. It 

nobody under the bed, or in the cupiioard, or" was s^prising how anxious we were to prop 
behind the chimney-board t-r-and his mur- H up, and, although every instant was pre- 
derer also ? ’* cions to us, we spent some five minutes in 

« Good heavens ?” I exclaimed. "Why what doing so,— it seemed inhuman, somehow, to 
a hypocritical mfifian you must have been ? ” leave it on the pavement. In a sort ot 
“ Doctor, good doctor, have mercy upon desperate terror at last, I twined the arms 
me : don’t tell, doo*t tell ! and don’t think so about the baa’s, and we fled back in silence, 
hardly of me until jrou have heard mo out ; ‘ Nothing was stirring. We heard the. tread 
I am not so bad as I seem : of the watchman outside our closed door, and 

“ It was on a New Year’s Eve ; near twenty his " Past twelve o’clock I ” die awav in the 
years ago, and very late at night— close upon distance, but we had put out the ligntfi^, and 
twelve, — when I had put up my last shutter, felt certain he had observed nothing unusual, 
and wa.8 going to lock the door of my shop, —nothing of ours— oh horror I— dropped in 
that a stranger called. He had come from the road, while we had gone about our ter- 
tlie Swaffham end of the road, and I had i rible task. One of the children, Clara, began 
never seen him before in all my life ; he could to cry out, ‘ Where have you been, mother % ’ 
hardly speak at all, he was so awfully drunk. S?he had heard us, then, leave the house. 

Red in face, tliick in speech, and trembling ’ " ‘ 1 only helped your father to put up the 
all over like a leaf ; he said he must have shutters, child,’ she answered, and the girl 
more rum. I told him that ire only had ' was quieted by tlie ready lie. 

^iinger-beer and such like drinks; and, be-{ We went to bed immediately, but not to 
shies, that it was ioo late at tliat time of! sleep; our ears were on the stretch for the 
night to sell people anything. He swore \ moment when the cry should arise, and we 
horribly at this, said that my wife (who was 1 should know the body was found. One 
still behind the counter in the shop), and 1, 1 o’clock, two, three, four : the time crept on 
were both liars, that we had sold rum often j with painful slowness, and the houm and 
eiiougli to other folks, he knew very well. He j quarters seemed to prolong their iron voice 
managed to stagger up the two stone steps j horribly, And now the dawn was breaking, 
and push in at the door. lie should get into : and there was light enough for a chance 
the back parlour, and sleep there all night, i traveller to see the corpse. We saw it all 
he said. I took him by tlie collar, intending * night long, ^ we were to see it for years 
to set him outside the door, but he was a tall and as I ace it now. Five, six : it was time 
ajid stout-made man, and I could not— ho - for us to get up and open the shop, lest sus- 
atruggled with me in a dull heavy mauner. ^picion should arise that way, and we did so. 
I had hard matter to thrust him from the par- TThere was a turn in the Swafifham Road 
lour. I tlid do so> and pushed him violently, * beyond our house, and it was farther than 
and he fell on. the^ ^oor at full length, like a that ; and yet I dared not look in that direc- 
log ; he never groaned after he had touched tion as 1 undid the shutters, 
the floor, but lay silent and motionless, “‘Watch, watch ! Help, help !’ Then they 

‘•IVlv wife cried, ‘What have you done, have found him at last; and the street fills 
George ? You’ve killed the man.’ " with a hurrying crowd ; and I run with 

“‘Nonsense,’ I said; but when we tried 1 them, tim on g the first. But my wife, she is 
to raise him, and saw the glassy look of his J hunt with terror, and dares not move, telling 
eyes, I knew it was true. A hundred hor- ! the children who have heard the cries, that it 
rible thoughts would have crowded into my , is nothing. 

mind at once, but that, swifter than they, j “ it leans against the railing where we set 
devices for getting the corpse away, and j it; but its right hand— yes, by heaven, it points 
removing suspiclbn from ouraelves had al- ! to me ! Nobody saw my face, they were all 
ready filled it; the simple honest plan of i so horror-struck with the dreadful thing, or 
telling til© calling in tlie police, 1 1 shonld have been carried off to prison at 

at once, much m suggested itself, j once, without any further proof, I know. 

What if a heiiditour should step in, ns this j As they were about to take it down, Doctor 


should be awakened by the noise, and come called attention to the .position of the arms : 
down into the shop ! If the watchman him- do not think— bear witness alt of you— 
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have said, sir, upon Uie jory. I thought it 
best, safest to be, despite "the tliinof I hltd to 
deal with. "When all the evidence, which, 
was chiefly medical, had b^u gieen, I ^aa 
with the niiiidrit^ fpr ^AVilfdl murder a|^inst 
some/'persoii or. p^ons unkno mi,' agaiuat 
the rest, who were for ‘ Death by apcjilexy ;* 
and we starved the oUiei's oiit. ,0, the 
shifts and lies I had to invent, the f-errors 
that racked me by night and by day — fmd all 
begotten Jiy my cunning dishonest ways, 
would haVte been punishment^for a murderer 
indoed I About this gi*eat reward here, of 
twb hundred pounds, there was a ceaseless 
^ik ; and the wildest surmises as to how it 
would be gained, amongst our neighbours. 
They came into our little back parlour just as 
usual, and wounded us with every w'ord. 
‘Nbw, mark my words,’ said one, * the fellow 
will be discovered in the end and hanged ;* 
and ‘Ay, ay, murder will out, sooner or 
later,’ said the rest, ‘ Sooner or later I * 
Great lieaven, how those words haunted us ! 
for now indeed we had jilayed a piu*fc which, 
if discovered,, would have proved us at once, 
guilty ; my wife took to her betl, and fairly 
sickened from sheer anxiety. She had fever, 
and was delirious for weeks ; and I never 
dared to leave lier, or let another watch by 
lier bedside, for fear of what she might rave 
upon. When the end came at last, my poor 
wife wanted to see the clergyman j but I said 
‘Iso.’ It w’as foiir jthe same reason that T 
would not send for Mr. Iloland here, myself ; 
lie was a magistrate. You're not a magis- 
trate ? ” demanded poor Charlton, suddenly, 
with the damps of terror iiiingliug with tlioae 
of death upon his forehead. I quieted him 
as well as 1 was able, and begged him to see 
his mind at ease as to any earthly tribunal. 
After a little time, and without noticing 
the warning contained in ray last words, he 
continued — 

“Amongst the folks in our pai’lour, one 
man in particular, a tailor, by name Di^ckbam, 
seemed never weary of talking of Spi gat’s 
murder. He was a miserably poor ill -fevoured 
peiaon, who had drilled his way into our 
company by means of a sharp tongue. One 
night I told him flatly enough I did not like 
such mournful talk, and was quite tired of 
tliat tUemp\ ‘ Wliy, one would really suppose 
that you killed the man yoursOlf 1 ’ he retorted. 
It seemed as if an arrow had darted through 
my brain for a moment, and 1 could h<ardly 
keep upon my legs ; hut laughed it oflT as 
welt as I could, fie stayed, however, to the 
veiy last ; and when we too were alone, he 
drew a small strap, such as fastens trousers 
at the foot^ fi'om an inner pocket, and asked 
nm wheth^ it was mine ; ‘ fur I found it,* said 
.‘insidfe, ;your house, betwixt the back 
th4;4o^ >tid the wall.* ‘ No, it is not,’ I 
replied, rather hesitatingly, for 1 saw he 


^ad some purpose i n th e question. ‘ I though t 
' so,* he went on, ‘ for it is the fellow to that 
.j/ound upon John Spigat, the man who was 
ljuurdered fifty yards from here, in th^ Swaff- 
ham Boad.’ 

1 could not speak at first, nor do ah 3 rthing 
beyond making deprecatiiigand pitiful motions 
I with my'hands ; but afterwards I made shift 
to tell this Deckham 'the whole truth ; 
“ likely enough; Master Charlton,” he said, 
quite coolly; “atweeu friends, however, 
such things looks better than before a judge 
land jury; I'll put a padlock on this here 
I tongue, safe enough, if you’ll fit it, as I’m 
I sure like a sensible map you will, with a 
I golden key.” T felt the halter already round 
i my neck — ^this friend jerking it loosely or 
! tightly as he would ; but there seemed to be 
I then no help for it. 1 paid five pounds that 
1 evening — miserable dolt that I was — as a 
retaining fee to a villain for working my 
total rum. Many and many a time did my 
children and myself go wilhoiit the baivst 
necess.aries that that man might have the 
means to indulge in debauchery and extrav.a- 
gance. 1 sold the shop, and removed with my 
motherless bairns to another part of the town ; 
but Henborough itself my tyrant would not 
permit me to leave. Loss of custom, loss of 
health, aud almost loss of reason followed^ 
of wliich you now know the cause. Thi.s 
incubus bestrode me day and night, and wore 
my v^ry life out. Often and Often have I 
been a murderer at heart bocau.se of that 
mocking fiend ; once, indeed^ he confessed to 
me, that a \^ague suspicion had alone induced 
him to try me in the matter, and that the 
strap story was only an ingenious touchstone 
of his own. Cunning as 1 w'as then, I hml 
been overreached, and anxious to cftace the 
very breath of slander 1 had given a gratui- 
tous proof of guilt. Hero, in this workhouse, 
friendlegs, penniless, I am aafe from his per- 
secutions ; but I tremble for my children, 
lest he use them also as his tools.*’ I strove 
to comfort him, and to represent the folly of 
having submitted to such a treatment nt 
firat ; but I was speaking to ears that could 
not Usteii. The wifeless, childless man was 
dying fast, an awful lesson to the crafty and 
untruthful. What a little leaven of dis- 
honesty had leavened all this lump ! How 
I the path of life had been darkened to it for 
ever by the merest shadow ! While 1 almost 
doubted whether he was alive or derwl, lie 
sprang up once again into a sitting posture, 
and pressed the paper, which he had concealed 
BO carefully, into my hand, A sudden dread 
of awakemng suspicion, even after death, had 
nerved dissolving nature, for that effort, ami 
hardly did the grey head touch tlie pillow 
before his worn heart ceased ^ beat: Near 
twenty years, as long as most burn on in fruits 
less hope, it had’ throbbed in groundless fear ! 
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have been engaged this naming, of our ov^u 
Personality. Here am I, and tliere are you 
— ^let us say two Persotialities. Are we a 
permanent, or are we a transient tMng? 
There is the problem, my dear sir, that I 
have been vaimj^ trying to solve since break- ! 
fast-time. Oan you be one and the same^ 
person, for example, for two moments to- 
gether, any more than two 8uc<|essive 
moments can be one and the same moment t 
— My sister Kitty.” 

Hie door opened as he said these last 
words, and a tali young lady glided serenely 
into the .room. I rof-e and bowed, and the 
i tall young lady sank softly into a chair oppo- 
site me. Ml*. Bettifer went on : 

" You may tell me that our substance is 
constantly changing. 1 ^ant you that ; but 
do you get me out of the difficulty ? No ; 
you only plunge me in deeper. For it is not 
substance, but My sister Maria.” 

The door opened again. A second tall 
young lady glided in, and sank into a chair 
by her sister’s side. Mr. Bettifer went on : 

“Not substance, but consciousness which 
constitutes Personality. Now what is the 
nature of consciousness ? — My sistei-s Emily 
and Jane.” 

The door opened for the third time and 
two tall young ladies glided in, and sank into 
two chairs by the sides of their two sisters. 
Mr. Bettifer vrent on ; 

“Now the nature of consciousness I take 
to be that it cannot be the same in any two 
moments, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it. I)o you gi*ant me that ‘i ” 

Not uuderatandiug a word he said, I, of I 
course, granted it directly. J ust as I said 
yes, the door opened again, a lifLli tall young 
lady glided in, and assisted in lengthening 
the cliarming row formed by her 6isters. Mr. 
Bettifer murmured indicati'frely, “My sister 
Elizabeth,” and made a ifote of what 1 had 
granted him, on the manuscript by his side. 

“ Wliat lovely weather ! ” 1 remarked, to 
change the conversaticHi. 

“ Beautiful ! ” answered five melodious 
voices. 

Hie door opened again. 

“ Beautiful, indeed I ” said a sixth melo- 
dious voice. 

“My sifter Harriet,” said Mr. Bettifer, 
finishing his note of my metaphysical ad- 
mission. I 

They all sat in one fascinating row. It 
was like being at a party. 1 actually felt un- 
comfortable in my coloured trowsers — more 
uncomfortable still, when “my sister Har- 
riet ” begged that she might not interrupt 
our nrevious conversation. 

# We are so fond of metaphysical subjects,” 

. dud,MiiA» Uizabeth. 

“Except. "tbat we think them rather ex- 
'bausting for d^ar Alfred,” said Miss Jane. 

“Dear Alfred!”, repeated the Misses 
Emily, Maria^ and in melllfiuous 

chorua 


Not having a heart of stone, I was so pro- 
foundly touched, that I would have tried tp 
resume the subj ect. But, Mr, Bettifer wavw 
his hand impatiently, and said tliat he re- 
jected tlie conclusion at which he was now 
obliged to ajrive after iny admission— the 
said condusion being, that our present self 
was not our yesterday s selfi bul another self 
mistaken for it, which, in its turn, had no 
connection with self of to-morrow. As 
this certainly sounded rather unsatisfactorT. 
r agreed with^Mr. Bettifer that we had ex- 
hausted that particular view of the subject, 
and that we had better defer starting another 
until a future ^portuiiity. An embarrassing 
pause followetf our renunciation of meta- 
physics for the day. Miss Elizabeth bioke 
the silence by asking me if I was fond of 
pictures; and before I could say Yes, Miss 
Harriet followed her by asking me if I was 
fond of music. 

“■\Vill you show your pictures, dear?” 
said Miss Elizabeth to Miss Harriet. 

“ Will you sing, dear ? ” said Miss Harriet 
to Miss Elizabeth. 

“ Oh, do dear ! ” said the Misses Jane and 
Emily to Miss Elizabeth. 

“ Oil, yes, dear ! ” said the Misses Maria 
and Kitty to Miss liarriet- 

Thcre was an artless symmetry and balance 
of affection in all that these six sensitive 
creatures said and did. The fair Elizabeth 
was followed to the end q| the room wliere 
the piano was, by Jane and Emily. The 
lovely Harriet was attended in the direction 
of the easel by Maria and Kitty. I went lo 
see the picture first. The scene was the bot- 
tom of the sea ; iind the subject, A Forsaken 
Mei*maid. The unsentimental, or fishy lower 
half of the sea nymph was dexterously hid- 
den in a coral grove before which she was 
sitting, in an atmosiihere of limpid blue water. 
She had beautiful long green hair, ami 
was shedding those solid tears which 
we always see in pictures and never in 
real lifilL Groups of pet fishes circled around 
her with their eyes fixed mournfully on their 
forlorn mistress. A line at the top of llie 
picture, and a strip of blue above it, rc})re- 
seuted the surfiice of the ocean and the sky ; 
the monotony of this part of the composition 
being artfully broken by a receding golden 
galley with a purple sail, containing the 
fickle fisher youth who had foi-saken tlie 
mermaid. I had hardly had time to say 
what a beautiful picture it was, before Miss 
Maria put her handkerchief to her oyes, 
and, overcome by tiie pathetic nature of the 
scene pourtrayed, Imrriedly left the room. 
Miss Kitty followed, to attend ou and con- 
sole her; and Miss Harriet/af^lr covering 
up her picture wdth a sigh, followi^^ to assist 
Miss Kitty. I began to doubt whether I 
ought not to have gone out next, to support 
all three; but, Mr. Bettifer, who ^ had 
hitherto remained in the back ground, \<Mit 
in nietapliQ^flical s])eculation, came forward 'to 


remiinl me that the muaiq -was waiting to 
claim my admiration next. 

“Excuse their excessive sensibility,” he 
said, “I have done my best to harden them 
and make them worldly ; but it is not of the 
sli"litest use. Will you come to the piano?” 

liliss Elizabeth began to sing immediately, 
with the attendant sylphs, Jane and Emily, 
on either side of her, to t*jm over the^nsi<L 
It was a ballad composition — music and 
words by the lovely singer herself A lady 
was dreaming in an ancient Castle, a dog was 
howling in a ruined courtyard, an owl was 
I hooting in a neighbouring forest, a tyrant 
I was striding in an echoing hall, and a page 
was singing among moonlit flowers. Fix'st 
five verses. Tune, so like the Mistletoe 
Bough, that the composer of the same ought 
really to have been ashamed of himself 
♦Sixth verse, the lady wakes with a scream. 
I Seventh, the tyrant loads his arquebus, 
I Eighth, the faithful page, hearing the scream 
j among the moonlit flowers, advances to the 
castle. Ninth, the dog gives a warning 
I bark, and the tyiant fires a chance shot in 
the darkness. Tenth, the page weltering in 
liis blood, the lady dead of a broken heart, 
Miss plane so affected by the catastrophe that 
j Mias Emily is obliged to lead her from the 
room, and hliss Eli^abetii so anxious about 
them both as to be forced to shut up the 
piano, and hasten after them with a smelling- 
bottle in ber hand. Sivph gentlemen, were 
the interesting circuni stances under which I 
w'as first introduced to the six sentimental 
Spinsters now on view in these pages. 

Yes, my fortunate young bachelor friends, 
incredible as it must appear to you, after the 
brief introductory narrative which you liavc 
just ])erused, these six angels of sensibility 
are really single angels still. Tell yourselves 
otf to the corresponding number of half-a- 
dozen, with your offers ready on your tongues, 
and your hearts thrown open to tender in- 
vestigation, while favourable circumstjinces 
yet give you a chance. First bachelor, do you 
want pictorial genius, hair in plain bands, and 
j sweet sorrowful dignity in every movement ? 

I — ^pursue Mias Harriet and be happy.t, Se- 
cond bachelor : l)o you want music, poetry, 
ringlets, and a snaky gracefulness about the 
region of the waist?— keep your eye on Miss 
Elizabeth. Third and fourth bachelors : Ho 
you want sensitive appreciation of pictorial 
genius, and hair a ITuiperatrico ? Fifth and 
sixth t^chelors : Ho you want equally sensi- 
tive appreciation of musical and poetical 
genius, and three glossy curls on eitlier side 
of a gentle cheek ?— kneel before Emily mid 
Jane ; fly to Maria and Kitty ! Finally (for 
1 must endi after 'all, for the sake of brevity, 
by .speaking of the six sentimental Spinsters' 
in the aggregate), do you, young gentlwSaen, 
want pale cheeks, limpid eyes, swan-like 
necks, low waists, tall forms, and no money ? 

' You do — I know you do. Go then, enviable 
youths !^go tenderly— go imiflediately — go 


all six, and try your luck with the Miss 
Bettlfers ! . ' 

Let me now appeal to other, and possibly 
to fewef tastes, by trying a sample of a new 
kind, li shall be somelhiug neither soft, 
yielding, nor hysterical this time. You who 
agree witfh the poet that 

g Diacoune may want an animated No, 

To bruBh the surface and to make it flow — 

you who like girls to have opinions of their 
own, and to play their parts spiritedly in the 
give and tak€!<f*‘of , conversation, do me the 
favour to approach, and permit mo to intro- 
duce you to the three Mliss Cruttwells. At 
the same time, gentlemen, I must inform you, 
with my usual candour, that this lot is short, 
sharp, and, on occasion,, shrill. If you have 
not a tfilent for arguing, and a knack at 
histantaneous definition, you will find the 
Miss Cruttwells too much for you, and had 
better wait for my next sample. And yet 
for a certain peculiar class of customer, these 
are really very choice spins! ei*s. For instance, 
any young legal gentleman, who would like 
to have his wits kept sharp for his profession, 
by constant disputation, could not do better 
than address himself (as logically as possible) 
to one of the Miss Cruttwella Perhaps the 
young legal gentleman will be so obliging as 
to accompany me on a morning call. 

It is a fine spring day, with a liglit air and 
plenty of round white clouds flying over the 
blue sky, when we go to pay our visit. ^Ve 
are admitted, and find the three young ladies 
in their njornin^ room. Miss Martha Orutt- 
vrell is fond of statistical subjects, and is 
annotating a pamphlet. Miss Barbara Crult- 
well likes geology, and infilling a cabinet 
with ticketted bits of ston^ Miss Charlotte 
Cnittwell has a manly taste for dogs, and is 
nursing two fat puppies on her lap. All three 
have florid complexions, which they set off 
impressively by wearing dingy dresso.s. All 
tliree have a winning habit of winking both 
eyes incessantly, and a ddightfully cha- 
racteristic way of wearing their hair very 
tight, and very far off their faces. All 
three acknowledge my young legal friend’s 
bow in— what may seem to him — a very 
short, sharp manner; and modestly refrain 
from helping him by saying a word to 
begin the conversation. He is, perhaps, 
uareiisonably disconcerted, by this, and tliere- 
fore, starts the talk weakly and convention- 
ally, by saying that it is a fine day. 

“ Fine ! ” exclaims Miss Martha, witli a 
look of amazement at her sister. “ Fine i ” 
with a stare of perplexity at my young legal 
friend. “I>eaT me 1 what do you moan, now, 
by a flue day ? ” 

“ We were just saying how cold it was,” 
says Miss Bari)ara. 

’“And how veiy Hk© rain,*’ says Miss 
Charlotte, with a look at the white clouds 
outside, whicH Jkappen to be obscuring the 
sun for a«few minutes. 
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“But what do you moan, now, by a fine 
dav 'I ” persists Miss MaHha. 

My young legal friend is put on his mettle 
by this time, and answers with prc&essional 
rkadiiiess and precision : 

ft “At this uncertain spring season, my defini- 
tion of a fine day, is a day on wdiich you do 
not feel the want of your great-coat, your 
goloshes, or your umbrella.” c 

“ Oh, nou” says Miss Martha, “ surely not ! 

. At least, tnat does not appear to me to be at 
! all a definition of a fine day. Barbara? 
Charlotte ? ” , y 

' “We think it quite impossible to call a day 
-—when i;he sun is not shining— a fine day,” 
says Miss Barbara. 

“ We think that when clouds are in the sky 
there is always a chance of rain ; and, when 
there is a chance of rain, we think it is very 
extraordiuaiy’^ to say that it is a fine day,” 
adds Miss Charlotte. 



My young legal friend starts another 
topic, and finds his faculty for impromptu 
definition and bis general capacities for argu- 
ing, exercised by the three Miss Cruttwells, 
always in tlie same useful and stinmlating 
manner. He goes away — as I hope and 
trust — ^thinking what an excellent lawyer’s 
wife any one of the three young lailies would 
make — how she would keep her husband’s 
professional power of disputing everything, 
constantly in activity— how she would send 
hi 111 into Court every morning bristling at 
all points with argumentative provocation, 
even before lie put on his wig and gown. 
And if he could only be pi*esent in the spirit, 
after leaving the abode of the Miss Crutt- 
welis in tiie body, my young legal friend’s 
admiration of i^Uiree disputatious spinsters 
would, 1 think, ^ immensely increased. He 
would find that, though they could all agree 
to a miracle in differing with him while he 
was present, they would begin to vai^ 
amazingly, in opinion, the moment tlieir visi- 
tor’s subjects of coiiveraation were referred to 
in bis absence. He would, proliably, for 
example, hear them take up the topic of the 
weather, again, the instant the house-door had 
closed after him, in something like these terras^ 
“Do you know,” he might hear Miss 
Martha say, “ 1 am not so sure after all, 
Ciiarlotte, that you were right in saying that 
it could not be a fine day, because tliere W'ere 
doiids ill the sky 1 ” 

“You only say that,” Miss Charlotte would 
be sure to reply, “ because the sun happens to 
^ peeping out, just now, for a minute or two. 
If it rains in balf-an-hour, wliieh is more 
than likely, who would be right then 1 ** 

^ On reflection, ” Miss Barbara might 
remark, bext, “ I don’t agt^ with either of 
y on, 'ifid £ also dispute the opinion of the 
who has just left us. It is neititer 

" Blit It must be one or the other.” 

“^ 0 , it' need’ut. It may bh an itidifi^rent 


“What, do you mean by an indifferent 
day?” 

^O’ my three disputaUous spinsters would 
g6 on, exercising themselves in the art of 
argument, throughout their hours pf domestic 
privacy, by incessant diffirence of opinion, 
and then turning the weapons which they 
have used against each other while alone, ^ 
figainst any oommqn enemy in the shape of 
sin innocent visitoi*, with the most sisterly 
unanimity of purpose. I have not presented 
this sample from my collection, as one which 
is likely to suit any great number. Bfit, 
there are peculiarly constituted bachelora in 
this world ; and. J like to be able to show 
that my assortment of spinsters is various 
enough to warrant me in addressing even tlie 
most amazing eccentricities of taste. Ferha})s 
if no legal gentleman will venture on one of 
the Miss Cruttwells, some of my philoso- 
phic friends who lament the absence of the 
reasoning faculty in women, may be induced 
to come forward and experience the sensation 
of .agreeable surprise. Is there really no 
bid for the Disputatious Lot ? Not even for ■ 
the dag-fancying Miss Charlotte, with the 
two fat puppies thrown in ? No ? Take ! 
away Lot Two, and let us try what we. can 
do with Lot Three. | 

1 confidently anticipate a brisk competition 
and a ready market for the spinsters now 
about to be submitted to inspection. All 
marriageable youn^ gentlemen who believe 
that fondly-doling danghters and perpetually 
kissing sisters are sure, when removed from 
the relatives whom they pass«ionately adore, 
to make the most de voted ly-atfectionate 
wives — all baclielors who believe this, aud 
what coarsest iiachelor d ocs not ?— a re recom- 
niended to cluster round me eagerly without 
a moment’s delay. I have already offered a 
sentimental lot, and a disputatious lot. lii 
now offering a domestic lot, I have but one 
regret, which is, that my saiuple on tlie 
present occasion is unhappily limited to two 
spinsters only. 1 wish I h«id a dozen to 
produce of the same interesting' textur'^ and 
unimpeachable quality. 

The whole world, gentlemen, at the present 
writing, me.ans, in the estimation of the 
two Miss Duckseys, pm)a, mama, and brother 
George. This loving Lot can be warranted 
never yet to have looked, with so much as 
half an eye, beyond the aacred precincts of 
the family circle. All their innocent jiowers 
of admiration and appreciation have been 
hitherto limited within the boundaries of 
home. If Miss Violet Ducksey wants to see 
a lovely girl, ahe looks at Miss Bose Ducksey, 
and vice versfi ; if both want to behold patri- 
archal dignity,' matronly sweetness, and 
manly beauty, both look immediately at 
papa, mama, and brother George.^ 1 really 
cani^ speak composedly of ihe delicious and 
brimming affectionateness of the present Lot. 

I have been admitted into the unparalleled^' 
family cirdef of which I now speak. 1 have 
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Been — to say nothing, for the present, of papa 
and mama— I have seen, brother George come 
in. from bnsiucBS, and sit down by ILre* < 
side, and be welcomed by Miss Yiolet and 
Miss Rose (appropriatdy sweet nnmes for 
unspeakably, sweet creatures) as if he had 
just returned, after having been aeported 
dead> from, the other end of the world. 1 
have seen those rtWo df voted sisters skip 
emnlously across the i*oom in fond contention 
which should sit first on brother George's 
knee. 1 have even seen both sit ujKin him 
together, each taking a knee, when he has 
been half-an-hour later than usual at the 
oiiice. I have never beheld their lovely* 
arms tired of clasping brother George's^ 
neck, never heard their rosy lips cease kiss- ' 
ixig brother George^s cheeks, except when 
they wei*e otherwise occupied for the mo- 
ment in calling him ** J)ear ! ” On the word 
of honour of a harmless sjDinster-fancying old 
man, 1 declare that I have seen brother George 
fondled to such an extent by his sisters that, 
although a lusty and loiig-sufiVring youth, he 
has fallen asleep under it from sheer exhaus- 
tion. Even then, I have obaeiwed Miss Hose 
and Miss Violet contending (in each other's 
arms) for which should have the privilege of 
casting her handkerchief over his face. And 
tliat graceful stnfe concluded, I'have quitted 
the house at a late hour, leaving Violet on 
})apa'8 bosom, aud Bose entwined round | 
mamma's waist. Is there not something to ’ 
iill the eyes with tears, gentlemen, in the I 
eonteroplatiou of such scenes as these ? Some- i 
thing to pull aj^pealiiigly at our heai'tstrings, j 
and not by any means to let go of them] 
again in a hurry ? | 

Am I exaggerating 1 Go, and judge for i 
yourselves, my bachelor friends. Go, if you* 
like, and meet my domestic lot at a ball. 

I^Iy bachelor is introduced to Miss VioWt, < 
find takes his place with her in a quadrille. ' 
He begins a lively conversation, and fiuds 
her attention wandering. She lias not heiird 
a word that he has been 8a}dng, and she in- 
ten-upts him in the middle of a sentence with 
A question wliich has not the slightest rela- 
tion to anything that he has hitherto offered 
by way of a remark. 

*‘Have you ever met my sister Bose 
before 1 ” 

^^o, I have not had the honour — 

"She is standing tliere, at the other end, 
in a blue dress. ' Now, do tell me, does she 
not look ^oharming ? ” 

My bachelor makes the necessary ausWer, 
and goes on to another subject. Miss Violet's 
attention wanders again, and she asks an- 
other abrupt question. 

“What did you think of mamma, when 
you wptie introduced to her ? ” 

. My bachelor friend makes another neoes* 
sary answer. Miss Violet, without appeax'- 
ing to be much impi’essed by looks into 
% the distance in search of her maternal parent, 
auc^theu addresses her partnersigain : 


f' f'lt is not a pleasant thing for young 
people to confess,” she says, with the most 
artless cflmdour, “ but I really do think that 
mamm^ is the handsomest woman in the 
room. There she is, taking an ice, next to 
the .old lady with the diamonds. Is. she not 
beantifuil ? Do you know, when wo Wei’S 
dressing to-night, B#se aud 1 begged and 
prqpred her not to wear a cap. We said, 
‘Don't;, mamma; please don't. Put it off 
for another year.* And mamma said, in her 
sweet way. * Nonsense, my loves ! I am an 
old woman. You must accustom yourselves 
to that idea, and you must let me wear a cap ; 
you must, darlings, indeed.’ And we said — 
what do you think we said ? ” 

(Another necessary answer.) 

“We said, ^ There is papa. (He/ was 
knocking at the door to know if we were 
ready, just at that moment). You are 
studying papa’s feelings — ^you are afraid, 
dear, of being taken for our ypungest sister 
if you go in your hair, — and it is on papa's 
account that you weai* a cap. Sly mamma ! ' 
— Have you been introduced to papa ? ** 

Later in the evening my bachelor friend is 
presented to Miss Bose. He asks for the 
honour of dancing with her. She inquires if 
it is for the waltz, spd hearing that it is, 
draws back aud curtseys apologetically. 

“ Thank you, I must keep the waltz for my 
brother George. My sister and I always 
keep waltzes for our brother George.” 

My bachelor draws back. The dance pro- 
ceeds. He hears a soft voice behind him. 
It is Miss Violet who is speaking. 

“ You are a judge of waltzing i ” she s.iys, 
in tones of the gentlest insinuation. “ Do 
pray look at George and Bose. No, thank 
you : 1 never dance when George and Bose 
are waltzing. It is a much greater treat to 
me to look on. 1 always look on. 1 do, 
indeed.” 

Perhaps my bachelor does not frequent 
balls. It is of no consequence. Let him be 
a diner-out ; let him meet my domestic lot 
at the social board ; and he will only witness 
fresh instances of that all-absorbing interest 
in each other, which is the praiseworthy and 
remarkable peculiarity of the whole Ducksey 
family, aud of the young ladies in particular. 
He will liud them, admiring one anotijer 
with the same touching aud demonstrative 
affection over the di^es on the dinner- 
table, as amid the mazes the dance. He 
will hear from the venerable Mr, Ducksuy 
that George never gave him a moment’s un- 
easiness from the, hour of his birth. He will 
hear from Mrs. Ducksey that her one regret 
in this life is, jthat she can never be tliankful 
enough for her daughters. And, furthermore 
(to return to young ladies^ who are the 
main objects of ttoe iwmaiks^, he will find, 
by some such fragments of dialogue as the 
following, that no , general subjects of coii- 
vei^ion whatover, have the power of al- 
luring the minds of the two Miss Duckseys 
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away from the contexaplatiok Of their own 
domestic interests, and tho^^dthfal remm* 
Tbi-ance of their own paii^cfldar friends. 


It is the interval, let ns say, between tbOithe Miss Buckseys, there would always he the 

1 1 Jjt 


removal of the fish and the appearance of 
the meat. The most amusing man of the 
company has been talking with great spright* 
liuess and efifeet, has paused for a moment to 
collect his ideas before telliiig one of the 
good stories for which he is mmous, ana is 
just ready to begin, when Miss Eose stops 
jiim and silences all her neighbours by anx- 
iously addressing her sister, who sits opposite 
to her at the table. 

"Violet, dear." 

"Yea, dear." 

(Profound silence. The next course not 
coming im Nobody wanting to take any 
wijne.. ‘ The amusing man sitting back in his 
chair, dogged and speechless. The hostess 
nervous. The host smiling uneasily on Miss 
Eose, TV ho goes on with the happy artlesaness 
of a child, aB*if nobody but her sister was 
present.) 

" Do you know I have made up my mind 
what I shall give mamma's Susan when she is 
married?" 

" Not a silk dress ? That’s my present." 

" What do you thinly dear, of a locket with 
our hair in it ? ” 

" Sweet." 

(Silence of the tomb. Hostess angry. Host 
uneasy. Guests looking at each other. No 
meat. Amusing man suffering from a dry 
cough. Mias Violet, in her turn, addresses 
Miss Eose across the t<able.) 

" Eose, I met Ellen Davis to-day.” 

" Has she heard from Clara Jones ? " 

" Yes, the Pervincklers are not coming." 

" Tiresome people ! And the Griggses ? ” 

" If Jane Griggs’s cold gets better, she and 
that odious cousin of hers are sure to come. 
Uncle Frank, of course, makes his usual 
excuse.” 

So the simple-heaited sisters prattle on 
in public ; so do they always carry their 
own innocent affections and interests about 
with them into the society they adorn ; so 
do they unconsciously and extinguishiiigly 
cast tlie pure sunshine of their young hearts 
over the temporary flashes of worldly merri- 
ment, and Mib short-lived blaze of dinner 
eloquence. I might accumulate further 
prools of the characteristic virtues of my 
domestic lot ; but, 4ho effort is surely need- 
less. Witliout another word of preliminary 
recommendation, I can coiilldently submit 
the Miss Duckseys to what I anticipate will 
be a remarkably brisk public competition. I 
L projifse the two fortunate youths who 
id win them, plenty of difiicultics 
^eir affections from the family 
I showers of tears and poignant 
anguii^ ok the wedding day. AU 

J ^operly-conStitiiia&d bridegroomB. however, 
cl, as I have be4n given to understand,' in- 


display of violent grief on the part of the 
bride when she is starting on her wedding 
tour. And, besides, in the particular case of 



sp^al resource of taking brother George 
into the carriage,, as a sure palliative, during 
the first few stages of the honeymoon trip. 

Here, for the present at least, I think it 
dbsirable to pause before 1 exhibit any more 
samples of My Spinsters. If I show too 
much at a time, of the charming stook-in- 
trade which it is my privilege to assort, over- 
look, and dispose of, 1 risk depreciating the 
value of my collection of treasures — I throw 
a suspicion on their variety — I commit the 
fiital profanation of making them appear easy 
of access to all the world. Let me, there- 
fore, be content with the cautious proceeding 
of offering only three lots at a time. Let 
me reserve for future opportunities my 
two single ladies, whose charms are matured, 
my lovely Tomboy, m}^ three travelled Graces, 
and all my .other spinsters not included in 
the preceding categories, to say nothing of 
my two prize-widows, who cannot possibly 
be referred to any category at all JBeing a 
methodical as well jis a harmless old gentle^ 
man, I think it nnw be ns well to add, before 
concluding, that 1 shall require practical 
encouragement from my young nachelor 
friends, in the shape of invitations to wed- 
ding breakfasts, before 1 can consent to 
appear in public again. I make no apology 
for expressing myself in these decided terms, 
for I think none is needed. It is clear to me 
that somebody must keep the torch of 
Hymen trimmed in our part of the world, 
or it will be in imminent danger of going out 
altogether. I trust to have the pleasure of 
knowing, ere long, that 1 have made it flame 
to some jnirpose by the few words I have 
benevolently spoken here on the subject of 
My Spinsters. 


SEASIDE EGGS. 

Evertbody thinks he knows what an egg 
is ; and, after much weary reading in many 
languages, the inquirer learns that nobody 
knows all the secrets hidden in an egg. Eggs 
are the most puzzling things in nature. Eggs 
become to profoundly curious minds, when 
once they obtain glimpses of their seer As, 
the most interesting things in nature. Ex- 
ploring a forest, or wandering on a sea shore, 
we stumble over eggs, and in such unlooked- 
for shapes and unlikely places that there aro 
no other things in the .worlds of life which 
excite half so frequently the question, “What 
is this ? " He is indeed a master of com- 
parative embryology, if such a man exist, 
who knows all the sorts and shapes of eggs 
when he sees them. Most ])eople not merely do 
not know eggs when they see them : they will 


not believe they are wliat they arc, when tolll. 
SipVessllly comfoi^ «ad encouraged by a i Nor is this toj[)e wondered at. The study of 
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eggs ia quite a modern branch of Jfnowledge. 
Ijiitle more than two hundred years have 
elapsed since William Ilarvey of Folk^ton# 
re^^aled the ^eateat secrets of nutrition 
and reproduction, the use of the valves on 
the circulation of the blood, and the evolu- 
tion of all animals from eggs. 

Many of my seaside readers may kick eg^a 
with their bodts, without heeding them, in 
their strolls upon the sea flAiore. Ever since 
they lisped in numbers, 

Twinicle, twinkle little star* 

How I wonder what you are — 

they may hjive thought, if they had the 
handling of the stars, and cftuld turn them 
over, toss them about at pleasure to observe 
thorn, and dissect them under their micro- 
scopes, they would seize the opportunity 
eagerly. But, few study eggs, although at 
hand — accessible, plentithl. 

1 liave no call here to phmge into the 
depths and difficulties of embryology. I am 
writing for town folks who have temporarily 
become Coast Folks, and wlio wish to know 
Avliat the things are which they find at the 
seaside. Seeking a mouthful of fresh air, 
they have not gone to the coast to study 
ovology, although glad enough, while redden- 
ing their blood with oxygen, to cheer their 
minds with a few fresh ideas. It indeed is 
one of the wisest fashions of our time which 
drives town folks to the coast every year to 

Riizo out the wiittcn troubles of the brain,’* 

by photographing upon it pictures of new 
scenes and strange objects. If 1 may ex- 
press myself in the .jargon of the Kantian 
philosophy, objectivity is the remedy for 
the sorrows of subjectivity. When the mind 
has become diseased by too much reflection 
and care, the remedy is to be found in thp 
activity of the observing faculties. A shell, 
a weed, a fossil, or an egg, can restore an 
overwrought, or minister to a diseased, 
mind. 

It is annoying to meet with common thin^ 
frequently of which we are ignorant. This 
ignorance is indeed a seaside annoyance, and 
ijotbiug excites it more frequently than the 
eggs of slieil-flah, skates, and sharks. 1 was 
once menaced by looks and gestures b^ause 
I truly told a strong man, in giving a civil 
answer to a rude question, that the things he 
held ill his hand were eggs. It was ujion the 
beach at Brighton, upon one of those days 
when Bright iielmstoiie, the city of the shim- 
mering stones, is seen to most advantage. 
Until the Brightouiaus shall have the wis- 
dom, to paint their houses green, very bright 
shiny days will always bring out disagreeably 
the blinding whi^teuess of their houses and 
of their cliffs. When there is too much Sun, 
tlie lofty mansions, with largo windows all 
staring and glaring from them, of this London 
tipoii the sea, look like rows of cockneys 
drawn up ou parade to quiz % with ^their 


glasses the bbishing and beautiful ocean. 
B^ghton is best, feeen on a day when there is 
jdst; enough .of sun to sprinkle sparkling 
patches fgom angular rays here and there 
over the vast surface of grey green water. 

I was wandering upon the beach upon such a 
day, when I observed a tall, powei-ful man, 
dressed iff’ black, picking up things left by 
the tidal waves. On coming near him, he 
^seemed ozie of those strong men whose mus- 
cular system is hardened by working in iron. 
His comrades were in advance of him, and 
he was indulging a curiosity more lively than 
theirs by picking up every strange-looking 
thing he saw, and examining it attentively 
prior to throwing it down again. When I 
looked at him closely, 1 perceived he was in 
a state of intense exettemeuk , He held in 
his hand a light froth-like mass resembliug a 
bit of a wasp^s nest, or a collection of little 
half-inch bladders lighter than wafers. 

I “ What is this ^ '' he asked me in a tone 
I which seemed to say his great eagerness to 
know, made ceremonial politeness unneces- 
I aary, and to intimate to me that 1 was bound 
to answer him on pain of displeasing a man 
stronger tluiu myself^ and ready to express 
his displeasure in the most forcible way. 

“ It IS a collection of eggs,’* I answered, 
smiling at him. 

His lips moved as if restraining impi'eca'- 
lions ; and his gestures seemed to tell me he 
was the stronger man of the two, while ho 
said : 

“ you are making a fool of me.” 

“ Hub it,” I replied, “ in your fingers, and 
you will see the tiny shells of young wJielks.” 

When he had rubbed the froth-lilvc mass 
against the palm of his left hand, there was a 
little heap of tiny univalve shells in it. Im- 
proving my advantage, 1 asked him if he 
knew what a whelk was ? and he said, O, 
yes ; lie knew whelks, but was very igno-. 
rant of the sea, having never seen it before, 
and having onl}^ come down by tbe excur- 
sion train in the morning to return in the 
evening. 

While he spoke, a wave,, advancing its 
thin edge rapidly up the beach, wetted his 
boots. 

** WTiy,” he said, “ it baa come out farther 
than any of the othei*s ! Does it always do 
that] ” 

' “It advances to a certain point twice in 
every tw^enty-four hours ; and the extreme 
limit of the last tide is marked by those lines 
of di’y seaweed which you see stretched along 
the coast.” 

. My roi^h pupil received every little bit of 
common infoisnation I gave him as if it had 
been a blow, and could not have been more 
bumbled if I had beaten him in a boxing or 
a wrestling match. On hurrying away with 
a gruff and hasty salutation, to join his com- 
raiks,^ who were waiting for hits, he gave, me 
a look which strangely mingled expressions 
of shame, gratitude, mffL vexation. I have 
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often wondered &mc§;wliaf coneeq^ 
would have b^u if b^Uy ibf 
force had met a bbbk rpye. Nifho 

would have atutinc^ bis with pxee}c fmd 
Lniin words, a^d answered his question by 
saying, “Sir, thbse are the ova of a gas* 
teropod moUnsk, called the bnccinum ma- 
datum.” 

The wbi^d'^lielk signifies an animal, hard 
and] ijbUed with knotty protuberance^. Tho 
,eg^ ‘ whelk are deposited by their 

mother, in deep water. Storms detach the 
'firoth-fike masses from the rocks ; 


p^gress of the young lives of the whelklings 

frequently arrested for ever by their being 
trkidied high and dry upon the beach. 

]jEfgg-cUisters of shell-fish, akin to the 
wl^Tks, are found In rocky hollows. The 
Und called purpura is very common. Dozens 
of !f hem ai*e attaclied to small stones, by little 
stalks, and look like tiny egg-cups, with the 
eggs in them. They are clegaut miniature 
urns. The shell is white and coarse, and is 
often striped with brown and yellow bands. 

The eggs of sea-snails, called Natica, often 
present themselves. They are little, gristly, 
hoof-shaped, semi-transparent, and elegant 
things, finely coated with sand. Eight-sided 
spaces mark the positions of the eggs in the 
ciustr^ and the shape of the clusters adapts 
them for lying fii^t upon saud, without being 
imbedded in it 

Storms drive lanthines ashore upon our 
coasts. The lanthines neither crawl nor 
walk, and seldom swim, having a fioatiiig 
apj)aratua consisting of a collection of little 
bladders, which float them upon the surface 
of the waters. When they choose, they can 
sink, and moor themselves to the rocks by 
means of their Buckei*s. In the spawning sea- 
son they float, and suspend their pendant egg- 
cluaters under their collection of egg-bladders. 
AVTien the eggs are about to hatch, the cluster 
is detached from the mantle of the mother, 
and the young are confided to the guidance 
of their instincts and the mercy of the 
waves. 

In the months of July and August the sea- 
side rambler will hardly fail to observe upon 
the rocks or the tangles, or in the rocky 
pool^ small gelatinous masses. They are 
jelly-like flashes of different shapes and 
sizes, which will not bear rough handling. 
Indeed, they look like dripp^s of soup with 
globules of oil in them. When examined 
under a microscope, or a maguitying-glass, or 
when the globules are advancing towards 
maturity, the. forms of the shells of what are 
called and concliifers can be dis- 

cernedwHrcm. Near the holes of pholades 
I hajr often observed these spawn-jellies. 
PheW is a Greek wor^ si^if\dug a lurker 
in^j^ole) and the species which lurks in 
8hi|>s is called by Bailors the shipwonn. 
|(bcks, breakwatm, and 8hi^,ai;e destiwed 
^by the pholades, which once threatened to 
'8ubme)2;e Holli^, and whi<^ still force 


bidders bottom ihips 'with cemper. Bits 
wrliich' they haw pei-foratod are 
'^clred u^ by ga^eners, and jtulips are often 
s^u In ^rSens kproutiug fllm>ugli the hbte.s 
which plicWes have bored in i^ine rocks. 
The spawn-jelli^ diasblve^ntfd'h^aratti when 
the eggs pecoicbe larves. Thh* iifurves swim 
about actively for some hqtirs, tlieir swimming 
machinery being little aettye hairs. During 
this period, they move aboht in 8e.arch of a 
loealitv wkwe they may fix themselves for 
life, like squatters in search of a' location, 
and the'j While they have a necessity for moving from 
place to place, they have a iocbniotive orgfmi- 
sation. When they resolve to settle clown In 
life, the vagradt organs disappear, and 
creatures become adapted for a staid i^csi- 
dence in an immovable home. Their agility 
and their little hairs disappear together, and 
their shells grow into the shapes of augurs 
or rasps to pierce their holes, while their 
bodies become living squirts. As the 
pholas, or the teredo, the piddick, or ship- 
worm, loses the power of swimming, it gains 
the power of boring. The young teredos 
are often seen upon bits of floating timber. 
A little attention is necessary to distinguish 
between them and the minute worms called 
serpula. 

Long as all the world have been ac- 


quainted with the flavour of oysters, the 
savans have not as yet discovered the .secret 
of their amours. Tbere is a scientific crown 
still awaiting the man who shall tell us the 
story of the loves of the oysters. In spring 
time and summer, when, as the people say, 
there is not an r in tlie month, the oysu* 2 *s 
spawn their gelatinous splashes, which the 
fishermen call^‘ spat.” The spawn looks like 
drops of tallow or whitish soup. Tiie spat 
adheres to loose oyster-shells and stones. 
When examined under a magnifyiug-glasK, 
there are seen in the spat innumerable little 
eggs like ill-made pills of a brillhiiit white- 
ness. As they change, they become com- 
pressed, and approach more and more 
towards the shape of the oyster. Little h.airs 
appear as the egg-clustcr breaks up, and the 
thousands of the brother and siscei- o.strea 
swim off to seek their fortunes. When the 
steady age comes — I ought rather to say the 
steady hour — the settling-down epoch, the 
hairs give place to layers of rough shell, and 
an oyster of experience establishes himself 
where he can feed with least risk of serving 
as food, Microscopists estimate the eggs in 
a spat by hunefreds of thousands. LewJieu- 
houk counted several hnudreds Cf thousands 
of eggs in the foeundatiug folds of the mantle 
of an byster-Bpawner. This marvellous 
fecundity is li'ecessary to enable the species 
to survive the ravages which the spawn sus- 
tain from tlieir numerous enemies. The 
spat is a tit-bit for iish, crustaceans, worms, 
and shell*fish. The feelers, or tentacles of 
seipulefl, balanes and poly[)es, are cast foVtlv 
contmu^y,^aud ply unceasingly to devour 
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shells are suffipiently grpwn to yjfoiec^ tlipk 
from the neU m JiAe enepies^^stwr-fialiea 
crabs watch copUnually for pecwons fo. 
practise smprii^a^ and whip the eoft.^d 
succulent of, the ostrea frbhi their 

valves. Many a fiye-^fingered star-fish loses 
a finger iii tfife' attempt when the oyster is 
wide awake .and woses'Uis valves upon it 
with a sudden and powerful snap. 

Mussels attach their spawn to sea-^weeds 
very early in the spripg. They are en- 
countered in thousands upon the most ex- 
posed brows of rocks at low water. Spawn- 
ing in March, their young* are as laz’ge as 
split peas in May, and of the size of beaus in 
the month of July. Naturalists admire their 
cables, and indeed it is a spectacle better 
than a play to watch rock-mussels at work 
spinning and fixing their anchoring tackle. 
The whole progress of the life .of a mussel, 
from the emoryon to the adult, and from the 
spat to the growth of the spawner, is a sub- 
ject which can be observed easily, aud which 
will abundantly reward observation. 

What are called “marine grapes’* drift 
ashore, or dpat about attached to sea-weeds. 
l,)ark-col cured, round-shaped bags, coiled 
around sea- weeds by fleshy twining stalks, 
their popular name well describes their 
general appearance* The marine grapes are 
the cgg-clustera of cuttle-fishes. Cuvier luid 
his school class the cuttle-fishes witli the ian- 
tliiues and natica, mussels and oysters, lie- 
cause their nervous system is, ue thinks, 
arranged on the same plan and placed under 
the digestive canal. The name of mollusks, 
from mollis (soft), is given to a great number 
of species which the Greeks called conchy- 
lions, because they had hard shells. Marine 
grapes are very different looking cgg-diiaterB 
from the spat of oysters, ]^orades and 
mussels, and, indeed, they are not very like 
the floating clusters of whelks aud ianthines. 
At tlie point of each of these leathery eggs is 
a nipple, tlirough which, when come to 
maturity, the young cuttle-fish emerges intp 
society. Cuvier brings together in his great 
embranchment mollnsca, the kraken, and the 
periwinkle ; aud the octopus of* Lamarck, 
whose eight arms can embrace a boat or 
drown a man, is made of kind, If not (fi kin, 
with the agreeable concbylipn, which we 
wind out of his shell with a pin. 

Egg-shells of ray-fish and sharks are very 
frequently found upon the sea-shorc. On 
some paiie of the coast, the shells of the ray- 
fish are called band-barix)W8v Indeed, they 
look lilm little four-hmidle hand-barrows four'] 
or five inches long and an inch and a half 
broad. They are of a dark brown colour and 
a hard liornf oj; leathery substance* The 
shells are most iwquently found empty, but 
sometimes in the spring and early sunimw 
^spoeimens are obtained with the yf^ung sharks 
in them. Observers admite the coll o( th^r 
Another name for lAiese eggs is 


long fcdls. 


.yerpid piirsis* Poetical suptotition, sup- 
rMsthg seals to, be women of ihe.sc^ bould not 
b^ without money, anV:' hiore than 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, and these 
egg-clusters are, of course, ^eir portc- 
nofcmnaies. 

Being destitute of a spinal marrow, the 
whelk and the cuttle-fish are deprived of the 
auitu of boxes to hold it, called vertebree. 
Skate and sharks have spinal marrows aud 
vertebrae, the contents iad the boxes. 
Geofiiroy St. Hilaire has remarked, that the 
difference is less than it looks, the shell- 
fish having boxes which contain all their soft 
parts, among which their nerves are distri- 
buted. Tiie vertebrated animals have boxes 
to protect their spinal marrow only, while the 
conchylions have boxes to protect completely 
the whole of their soft organs. The dolojcr Of 
the eggs of the sharks is not bh>whisll but 
yellowish. A long tendril issues from each of 
the four handles of the hand-barrows of the 
sharks, and hangs from it curlingly. Coast 
Folk use them as barometers. When there is 
a moisture in the air they become strafght, 
and when the atmosphere is very hot and dry 
they curl up crisply. 

Such are the most common of the sea-side 
eggs. My object has not been to talk about 
wonders, but vulgar things, and avoiding the 
marvels which a little trouble can find, to 
describe sufficiently for recognition some 
objects which obtrude themselves upon every- 
body’s notice. 

A few words to help young observers 
to recognise eggs w'lieu they find them. An 
egg is a succession of envelopes in enve- 
lopes. An egg Is a series of bags incased 
in each other without seams and without 
apertures. Puzzles of ships in bottles or flies 
in amber are nothing to the puzzles how 
these envelopes come to enwrap each other. 
In a hen’s egg there are eight or nine of 
these sacks in sacks, but 1 shall notice 
the Tirincipal which belong to eggs in ge- 
neral : 

1. The skin, called in Greek the chorion. 
The chief function of this w'rapper, is thfe pro- 
tection of its contents. It is the sack of the 
sacks. 

2. The provision-sack, which is called in 
Latin the vitellus. This bag contains the 
nutriment or yolk. 

3. The germ, the contents of which biirst 
and pass into wliat the French embryologists 
call the dieque prdliffire. Thus, three gi-eat 
physiologicsil fa^ are represent^ in an egg, 
— protection, nutrition, and fecundation. In 
other words, in every -complete egg there are 
the envelope «£nd the yolk, and, in the yolk, 
the gerininati^ vesicule and the germinative 
spot, which ' are both little transparent 
globules. In the globules is the life. 

Dall,hideed,of soul must the man be in whom 
an egg does hot inspire emotions of awe aud ad- 
mif^tloh, wonder &nd worship. The oir<*le of 
life is fri>m the egg to' the adult, aud from the 
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avlulL to th« egg- Thl3,.i$ the vital ironnd $ 
t<io ]>LHrmnLDg and .^ding, the ending and 
tlie bef^'inmag. vtrheel goes round con- 
tiiuiallv, life kindling sparks of life^ and vrhat 
is called death, is the worn-out forms becom- 
ing cold and decaying away. 


CHIP. r , 

A COLONIAL PATRIOT. 

The following interesting scrap from Mel- 
bourne, addressed to the conductor of this 
journal, bears referonee to two ailicles which 
ap^ai*ed in the twelfth volume : — 

" 1 pray you to jmrdon this liberty ; but I 
could not refrain from thanking you for the 
weiy favourable manner in which iiiy conduct 
bas been reported in your journal for last 
December, headed Old and New Squatters. 

Unknown to you, but through Mr. Arnold, 
bookseller here, I have had your Household 
. "Words and NaiTatives from the very first, 
and also almost all your published works, 
though I left England on the twenty-fifth of 
April, eighteen Imndred and three, in the 
Calcutta, to found the colony of Port Philip, 
Bass Sti^its, and was removed to the pi*€aeut 
Hobart Town in Pobruary, eighteen imndred 
and four, yet iny affection for t;lio fatherland 
has caus^ me to expend what means T could 
aff(‘rd iu pui*cha,s:ng the works of the best 
authors, and also some of the periodicals. 
Prom eighteen hundred and twenty-eight to 
the ruinous year eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, 1 imported for my use — ^through the 
house of .Brookes, merchant, London — six 
newspapers, six magazines, three quarterlies, 
three annuals, and generally made u]) fifty 
pounds a-ye:ir for books. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-three, I 
wjis deprived of all my thirty years’ labours, 
and had to begin tlie world again. Vic- 
toria-r-before the gold days — ^was a won- 
derful country. In five years and a-half — 
begliinii'ig -with March, eighteen hundred 
aiul iorty-eiglrt; — I had secui*ecl another small 
fortune. I "am fond of books and paintings 
and engravings. I have, in this out-of- 
the-way part of the world, a library of near 
four thousand volumes. In eighteen Imndred 
and fifty-ftiree, 1 c-xpencled about one hundred 
and seventy pounds for books with the house 
of H. G. feohn, and yet expend about fifty 
7xmnd>-year with Mr. Arnold of Melbourne. 
To the Art Union of London I have 
remitted ^sixty-three guineas — fifty of which 
were remitted m eighteen hundred and iifty- 
four for five dibares for each of the next ten 
one sum of fifty guineas. It was 
meiiiouoii in their, catalogue, but not my 
rnume, ' ' ' ^ 

^ Victoria, before the gold days, remitted 
H^'gely to the .mother-country for books, 
Ifnewspapera, i^eriodicals,* and music, also for 
^ min tings and engravings. We — ^that is the 
^iulk of the Eugfishmen resident Jiere — love 


the old island that, scarcely raising her he.nd 
from the ,i)cean that cabins her shore, has 
spread, with her handful of freemen, an empire 
such as earth never witnessed before. This 
colony is one proof of the a,boye ; founded by 
freemen, without any aid from the British or 
colonial government, it hkd gone on rapidly, 
healthfully, and .with much comfort. Inde- 
pendence was tha rule, poverty the exception 
(and that generally caused by the foul spot of 
the colonists — drunkenness) ; but, with the 
discovery of gold we were inundated with 
people many of whom were \itterly unfit for 
labour of any kind. I believe that these 
|>eop‘le thoughtithat they could pick up gold 
in the streets or the forests without labour. 

Wo have had many change?; — some have 
risen high ; some, after makin^^ princely for- 
tunes, have speculatedand lost ail . Misery and 
want have visited us ; but now, thank God ! 
all seem going on well. We of the legislative 
council have checked the reckless expouditure 
of the rulers, and now we are all employed. 

1 hope 3'ou will excuse this letter ; I have 
often wished I dared write to you ; your 
tales and essays have beguiled many an hour 
of my life, and 1 am thus in your debt. I 
was much pleased with your favourable notice 
of me, and, to acid to ii, the Argus (Hie 
Thunderer of Victoria and Australasia), ju.st 
as your number for December arrived, was 
pleased to pniise me even moi’e than I do 
deserve. You will thus see that your or 
your cqntrlbu tor’s article WcOs iK»t at variance 
with the feeling of the colonists here. On 
that point I have sent by tliis post the news- 
paper of date Wednesday, the sixteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 

Wishing you many years of healthful em- 
ployment in the highly useful m.anuer 3’ou 
have been so long engaged, I am, <lear sir, 
One that would like to call myself your 
friend.'’ 


' HAWKSWELL PLACE. 


With greyJj^-pencillM clouds the twiliL'lit creeps 
.Silcut along the slope of purple wuUI, 

Upon whose brow a liug’riiig sun-touch sloep.^ 
like eye of laded love Ciircssiog cold. 

Wreaths of white mist, noiseless us spirits, nse 
From the deep hollows of the autuiuu liills, 

Steal ghostly up, as day-light slowly dies 

Hov'ring on sku'ts of woods and haunting rills; 
Hanging in mystery over darkling pools, 

Which hidden lurk in wild, louc, moorland spots; 
Winding about midst stilly wrmdod knolls 

Where the mass’d, fallen foliage, lies and rots ; 
Drooping unwelcome over cottage caves, 

Or gluing, ghost-like, round the church-yard graves; 
Melting in noisome dews on rdasot leaves. 

Shrouding the night in their soft, Ikccy waves. 


From out the d.'irk, bronzed shade of ancient woods, 
Peer gnblo% moss’d with lichens grey and hoar; 
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With rose and ivy tangly, wreathed iiiflooda, , 

.Are mull ion'd’ wind draperied o*pr. 7 . 
In the deep porch the lurking winds Jie umte. 

Death’s silence gosrda tlje l^rokea, kuchlcss door ; 
The weed-growu pathways echo lo no foot — - 
To one sw-ift foo|; ^bnU epho never more ! , . 

Yet, alwajB through ^ ilim and mirrky night. 

When darkness comes with r^eithcr moon nor star. 
Shoots out into the 'mist a glowing light 

From one low window, shininlf straight and far : 

A light of checrj- fire, of sparkling brand, 

' High piled upon the hearthstone's ample space ; 

I No cot, DO hall, no palace in tlie land 

I Shows ever brighter hearth than Hawks well Place. 

ij »*• • 

I! One ancient room still wc;irs-a look of home— - , 

A look of home some fifty years ago ; 

I I You half expect to sec the master come, 

And sit him down to rest, all tired and low. 

i I Old pictures smile familiar from the wall, 1 

I; Old books upon old tables dusty lie; 

1 1 Rich, fadod curtains, on dim carpets fall, | 

jl The antique chairs arc stiff, and worn, ami high. 

1 1 The Icaping^flames the ruddy wainscot fill, 

1 1 Above the mantel, towers a broken glass ; ; 

! All is so hushed— so coldly, deadly still, 

I i That almost you could licar a shadow pass. 

I 

ii 

; I With dreamy eye, hut heart and car awake, 

,1 Dame Avice sits hesido the glowing brands ; 

1 ' She prays, then lists, then prajs for his dear sake, 
j Who wanders far away in unknown lands, 
jl Thus has she watched for thirty years and moro ; 

Stiff eld has c«mo upon her, all unheard ; 

I I She wearies not, though oft her heart is sore : 

I Despairs not, though her iiopo is long deferred. 

;i 

!' Hoar-fingerM Ruin crumbles wall and gate ; 

!i Windows are dark with matted leaves and flowers; ^ 
J ! Tlic spider weaves her web in rooms of slate ; 
j : The unroofd ball stands wide to heaven’s showers. 

I Iliit this was kiSf and be may come again 
jl Witliout a warning wwd — come as he went; * 
i j There, through long years, his favourite books have lain, 
;i Tlicrc A vice wait«, her faith and hope unspent. 

I' Dimly the pictures of old times return, 

'I Ficiglilcii with sorrow, wash’d and wom witli tc.ars; 

)' And yet, in tracing them, her heart will bum, 
Forgotten all that chilling waste of years. 

I Her masters gentle tone, his grave sad face. 

His quiet student w^rs and dreamy air, * 

I His lustrous eyes — those eyes like all liis race — 

I So beautiful, yet thunder-fraught with care. 

Tliesc shine upon her still from out their frame, 
I'cndcr and kind ; but she remembers well 
A niomcnt when they flash’d with lightning flame ; 
Then, o'er them darkness, like a curtain, felL 


PAHT SEC017D. 

X. 

In the dim rooms a stnrage .fresh voice went singing, 
And ho would sit and listen in bis chair, 

While ov’vy pulse in^his proud heart was ringing 
To that sweet tone on echo of dcRpair. 

A sunny face would come with wild, shy smile, 

To beckon Cousin Percie out to jilay; 

%AnA though his stiong heart writhed Snd hnrn’d the 
while, • 

He would he firm, and frown that fiAo away. 


A soft white am oft round his ncdk would coil. 

No clasp of serpent deadlier in if« might ; 

He put it ofp, and sought, in night< 1 ong toll, 

To queifeh his passion's loved yet fearful light. 

If her .bright per^med hair but touched his check, 

, Tt burnt in pain for many a tortured hour ; 

If hm* small rosy lips a kiss did seek, 

His soul was meUed by their wondrous power; 
Melted, and weak, and wav’ring for a day, 

Mfd-happy with wild hopes and wilder dreams, ‘ 

'TiU with tlie purple tinge of swift decay. 

One deadly thought swept off their roseate beams. 

, **• 

Half-child, half-woman, vain, as women are, 

Yet tender, loving, passionate, and proud; 

To him an angel, gracious, kind, and fair. 

At whose bright feet his heart unwilling bow’d. 

The little hands that once would blind his eyes, 

The mimic voice that bade him guess who pass’d. 
Teased him no more; instead, a blush would rise : 

The friendly time was gone — she loved at last. 

III. 

Counsel he took within his stem, closed hearty 
Most hitter counsel in the night’s dead hour; 

** We love — wc love ; for this we two must part : 

The curse is on us both — it yet may lour ! 

O Cod, my Ood ! Tbon givest me strength to bear 
Tills heavy, burning cross, through my dark life, 
Shelter Thou Lilian from all earthly care, 

Keep her aloof from anguish and from strife ! 

Aly heritage — a heritage of sorrow — 

Never uill I bequeath to ron of mine, — 

To tremble daily for the dread to-morrow, 

’Till lost is reason — all oflhan divine. 

From Tliee I ask but patience, O my God I 
Patience to live my span of sunless day.<i, 

Calmly to look beyond ilic lifted rod, 

W'hile 1 thread out the rest of this dark maze ! ” 

IV. 

A summer nipht it was when be departed. 

Moonlight and stavlight, hush’d as de.ath or sleep; 
Still firm and true, lie uent, though broken-hearted, 

Y et not too proitd or firm at last to weep. 

Dame Avice saw her master near the limes, 

Looking up skyward, with uncover’d head, 

As if he pray’d, or listen’d to soft chimes. 

Or w'avelets trickling o’er a stony bed. 

V. 

In th.at dim hour he listen'd to his heart, 

’Po fond w'arm pleadings ^morc sweet than bells. 
Or voice of many waters when they part 
With foamy Naiads in their sparkling eells. 

Listen’d and linger’d till temptation grew 

Almost too strong for his quick, conscious soul ; 
Sweet Passion round bia heart lior trammels threw, 
Uiging submissieu to her soft control. 

VI. 

On him his race’s curse might nev*r fall ; 

W as not his reason strong, his spirit clear? 

W’'hy put away Lafr’a dearest charm of all, 

For such a vague, uncertain, distant tear ? 

VII. 

** Be strong to suffer, he not Aveak to sin,” 

Whisper’d God's wamer in his shrinking car; 

! Be strong, and overcome ! If Passion win, 
i Peace slis^Jl jiass from thee, leaving with thee Fear— 
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A chill dim 8peotro>^ev«r at thy side, 

With outepreadD^n wings ’Cwixt the« and Hehnnii 
A shadow of the gniye^ *9 ebbing tide, 

. TJiy heart upon it the Life-shore dirveb);'- 
, 1 ^ ‘ ■ 

' f Till. 

“ Lilian, sweet IdUsii» wake from out thy dream' ! 
Wake, Lilii^,P' sigh’d the nights wind ’gainst tha: 




, XCqMnetsijbry 


" Ci; ! say farewell 1 ” The white mopnbdam 
, 'Gi^pt to ker eyes, and kiss’d them once again. 

A waVeijing smile toy’d on her parted lips. 

While Peroie’s name stole from them, dreamy low. 
Like z^yr playing on the daisy-tips, 

When falls the rain-dew, silent, soft, and slow. 

** 0, Lilian, he is gone ! ” The winds made moad, 
All sdonrnfully, against the window-pane. 

$sreet Lilian, wake and weep, for he is gone — 
iPereie is gone— is gone-— nor comes again 1 ** 


PART THIRD. 

i; 

Up rose the dawn, with sunshine on the wold, 

With hymns of birds and incense-breath of flowers ; 
The shadows fled into the forests old, 

And 0 }>ening buds look'd up for dewy showers. 

The summer slaked his thirst in the swift rill, 

Tlie breezes hid away iti sluidy nooks. 

The mavis sang one wild continuous trill, 

And while-^yed pebbles peer’d from out the brooks. 


Tj»c ruby fight #oke Lilian with a kiss, 

Then neatled in her wjvea of silken hair ; 

Stole to her bosom like a soft caress, 

Then changed to rosy snow, and linger’d there. 

Draped in her maiden purity, she lay 
Ba<H.ant os early snmmer, fresh as spring. 

Half-sleeping, halflawake, with thoughts astiay, 

In dream-land waod’ring still, on pure white wing. 

But the vague, beauteous vision of the night 
Faded so fast, her heart could scarce pursue; 

Vainly she strove to stay its wavering light, 

It died away in formless shadowy hue. 


Then lose she up with sudden smile and sigh. 
And let the sun in on her morning prayer ; 
The luoted raylets, floating noiseless by, 

AVere fain to stay and make a halo there. 
Forth from her chamhrr-door she slowly went, 
Ling'ring from step to step in tranced calm ; 
Up from the o{|(;n porch, with odours blent, 

Flew the TOh air with morning kiss of balm, 
To ope the blushing rose upon her cheek. 

The lustrous beauty of her eyes to ligh^ ' ' 
To give her sweet Good-nioiTow ! and to> deck 
Her lips with smiles of gracious, loving might. 


Her little foot paiised not, nor slack'd its pace, 

As on she went to Cousin Percie’s wioni, 

A moment’s kindling blush dawn’d on her facc^ 
fade as fast before the chamber’s gloom, 
curtains hung adown upon the floor, 
f '^And o’er the windows, shutting out the mom, 
.^Sfeid. thougH the sunbeams red, rush’d hy the door, 
Still it look’d dim, forsaken, and^forlom. 

Jl«; A lit^ while, she waited iii the porchj 
^ And listen’d for bis step with car intent ; 


'TSsn ihrough^tlid •un^in&^.^t .too pale to scorch, 

, Along the fardeh^liailft her ways she bent. 

And lUi^he ietnetimesIm^r^fSI^ and then ran. 

Still “'Peride, Coiism Perrfe ! ” was her cry ; 

“ 'Where arc yon, PereW?'” ''Trtien her pulse began 
To beat a little faster, and her eye 
Kanged o’er the tangled weeds, wlm echoes lay, 
And answer’d her 'with distmrl tone : 

** Lilian, sweet LHian, he lb fo^.NtWay'l 

Lilian, bright Lilifin^%herhki Fttbie gotiCP^ 


They sought him far and hear, in wdod, bn wold, 
’Neath the black taro that lurks within the hill ; 
Yet vainly sought. The keen autuitstaiitl'edld — ^ 
Yule’s frosts wer> come, but Pdre^ came not stflL 
Then Lilian, losing hope, grew wan and weak, 

And faded like a snow-wreath in the sun; 

Her morning eyes were dim, white was her check. 
Wasted her youth ere it was well begun. 

Damo A vice spoke to cheer her, “ He W’ill come ; 

•Be of good cheer, O Lilian dear,” said die ; 

But Lilian answer’d sadly, ** Though he come, 

It U too late — he will not come to me.” 


And Lilian truly spake ; for, ere the sprinir 
Merged into summer over Hawkswell Chaee, 
Across the shadow’d hills there thrill’d the ring 
Of passing bells for one at Hawkswell Place. 
For fairy Lilian, dying in her prime, 

As die tlie violets ere the rose is blown ; 

For angel Lilian rang that gathering chiino 
With a low, sad rebuke, in its deep tone. 


FART THE LAST, 

f. 

The snow lay deep upon the open Chucc, 

The sky above waa murk, and dull, and drear ; 
The winter winds were out on their mad race, 
Driving the clouds along like hunted deer. 

In the church-tower were clanging Christiuas-beils, 
^ Mingling their carol with the loud free breeze. 
Which bore their echoes for o’er the bleak fell^j, 

I Then left tUem sighing midst the tall bare Uces. 


Twilight was past, and darkness had come down 
O'er Hawkswell Place, in a thick starless veil ; 

Damo Avicc sat beside the fire alone, 

' Watching and waiting, silent, grey, and jrale. 

Tlie4incient room vres full of fragrant heat, 

From Yule-tide logs upon tlte hearth piled high ; 

Stood in their ruddy glow their master s seat, 

With Christinas chper upon the tabic nigh. 

Old wine of ruby lustre, clear as liglit, 

Waited his lip to drain its siiarkling tide ; 

While sconced walls# with garlwds gay bedight, 
Shone mocking down, the stillness to deride ; 

For, they^were deck’d, as if for Christmas guests, 
With of brlght-gemm’d.bolly twined about; 

Ab(ive thetnatifel; pictures^ and old chests, 

Which shone abid glitter'd asibc blaze flamed out. 


The night sped on, the long, long dhristmas night. 
The hells were still, the wild wind wilder grew • 
Bow’d the great oaks before its steady might. 
Shiver’d tliCtfilms, and ginan’d the darksome yew. 
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Lower am! lower fell the dyiHg flftino, ' " 

Midst tlie white ashes pn the hnwd bpArj-hstone ; 
The quiverinj:; shadows' sWihly went and canary- . 

The silver sconces daiikenTd one by one, 

/, . ; IT. 

O ! faded, wa^l^Ck)> iiPiUPm hoping eve, 

Look out into the waste of blank white snow, 

AVI I ere win^y sliadows of the night sweep by, . 

AVith soundless, trackless step, and moaning low ! 

0 ! stretch'd and starting car, get thee to rest ! 

Morning is coining from the cloudy east ; 

The Y ulc-tide fira is out, thy prayer unblest, 
Untoucird; untasted, stands the Yule-tide feast. 

O ! weary vigil, kept with floods of ^'ara ! 

O ! faithful heart ! O ! eager, aching heart, 
AtV’eaiicst thou not with all those wailing years ? 

Y earnest thou not to rest tbee and depart ? 

V, 

Not yet, not yet, a little longer space ; 

A few more 1)0919, a few more months of pain ; 
Sooner or later 1 shall see his face, 

It is a weary watch, but not in vain ! ” 

Tl. 

“ Listen ! a uinflled foot upon the snow, 

A heavy tread across the empty hall ! 

My master ! O ! uiy master, is it thou 
Cticd Avice, witli a wild and joyous call. 

Vlf. 

Ibonzcd w'as his face and iron-grey hia hair, 

Hie eyes wore 'dim with thick unfallcn tears; 
Dccji-fiirrow'd was his hrow with pain and care, 
SiampM with the woo of many hopclesH years. 

He sat iiim down in his accustom’d phu'C. 

0 ! master, welcome, welcome to thy home ! ” 
Cried Avice, gaining on his stern dark face. 

1 thank tiiee, Avice. Quiek, bid Lilian come ! * 

vm, 

i ** Lilian, my master ! Lilian is not here, 

I Low lietli she hciieatU the churcliyard sod; 

Siieiit her loving heart, and deaf iiei ear, 
i Her body dust, her pure soul gone to God !"' 


No woid spake he, but from his breath a groan. 
The i>ent-up agony ofhis dark life, 

Burst, witli the tlirill of heartbreak in its tone. 
Then ceased for aye his lime of earthly strife. 
They buried him at Angel Lilian's feet, 

At twilight, cm the closing year's last day. 
Throiisrh the hoar moss you read the legend \ct, 
“ Here lyctli Lilian Leigh and Pcrcie Grey.” 


SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 

Tiik slave-owuetB of tlie Southern States 
of America thoroughly onderstaud that tlieir 
system is ptissing through a crisis. Some 
hope to tide over the dauger of reform, and to 
rivet the old chains tigliter than ever by 
violently severing the Union ; others, of a, 
better sort, are ready to adopt any epurse of 
ac^ioit >v hi ch shall be at once practical and 
just ; which shall not, for suke of etMical 
riglit, inflict a social wrong, and which does 


'uptfoimd its humanity to th« oh^ side, on 
diuelty to the other. This is 'precisely the 
problem e 0 ‘ difficult to solve. If Jeflersou’s 
plan had been adopted when proposed, there 
would have been no slaves now to vex the 
politics and undermine the prosperity of the 
Southern States. His wish was, that all 
negroes born after the passing of a certain 
law, ehould be declared free ; that Uiey 
should reinalti with their parents until of 
a certain age, that then they should be 
brought up at the public expense to tillage, 
arts, or sciences, according to their geiiiusea, 
till the females should be eighteen, and the 
males twenty-one years of age, when they 
should be colonised to such phice as the 
circumstances of the time should render 
most proper, sending them out with imple- 
ments of household and the handicraft > 
iirts ; that they should then be declared | 
to be a free and independent people ; that | 
prv)tection and assistance should be afforded | 
: iliem until they had acquired strength ; and 
that, at the same time, an equal number of 
white people, from other parte of the v^orld, ; 
should be induced, by proper encourage- 
ments, to migrate into Virginia. Jf the slave- ’ 
owners would consent to this, slavery would I 
die gra<lually and gently, without causing a | 
social earthquake and without inflicting a I 
class w’rong. This was Jefferson's scheme ; 
and thi.s is still the only practicable-looking 
theory set forth by the more moderate j| 
abolitionists. Ij 

Indeed, in the im|)crial city of AViisliington, | 
slavery is gradually decreasing by i Is own j; 
natural retrocession before free labour. So 
much so, that jx^ople are speeulating on the 
time wlien it slndl be demanded of the general j 
government to incorporate AVashington | 
among the Free Stattv-, by the con- i 
stant immigration of free white labour; ;j 
wliicli is cheaper and more efficient than j 
that of the eiislavevl black. There aro, 1; 
already, more Irish and G^miau labourei^ !- 
than slaves in AA^ashiugton ; and their num- | ; 
bers increase yeiudy. The majority of ser- | 
vants are free negroes, this class constituting I 
one-fifth of the population-: the slaves being 
oue-lifteenth. The negroes of AV«'ishington 
are often persons of great intellectual '• 
developmeut: but they are not generously 
dealt with, even in Washington. In April ' 
last year, “twenty-four genteel coloured J 
men,” so described in th^ Police Report, were | 
arrested on the charge of meeting together j| 
ill a private house on secret business; the ;i 
law' lorbidding all gatherings whatsoever of j; 
the coloured ))opulation, not overlooked by j 
one white man, at the IcjiSt. On being 
sdavched, a bible, a volume of Seneca’s Moi uls, | 
Life ill hkirncst, the printed constitution of a ! 
“Society to relieve the sick and bury the I 
dead,” together witli a subscription |>aper to 1 
‘f purchase the freedom of Eliza Howard,” 
whom her owner was willing to sell for j 
six hundred and fifty dollars, were lound ; 
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upon tliijm, Tke object of their meeting did 
not protect them. One of the prisoners^ a 
ehive, by name Joseph James/ flogged ; 
four others, free men, vere sent to the work- 
house ; and the remainder wore set free, 
on payment of costs, fines, &c., ‘amounting 
iu all to one hundred and eleven dollars. 
Mr, Olxpsted tnily says, if such a thing had 
happened in Naples, or any other desjx)tfc 
kingdom, vhat an outcry there would have 
been! But in democratic America, no one 
cared for this flagrant breach of justice and 
humanity to twenty-four genteel coloured 
men. 

Of course in iliflTerent states in the South, 
slaves are treated different!}* ; but, before these 
differences are pointed out, it will bo well to 
consider what the fundamental relations sub- 
sisting between master and slave arc. 'j'hc 
first doctrine is, that a slave — whether he be 
a negro or American Indian or other bondman 
— is a chattel : owmed upon the same condi- 
tions as, in other countries, a farmer owns Ins 
cattle. A Mr. Gholson, ii member of the Vir- 
ginian Legislature, stj< t ed the whole ca.se. when, 
iu answer to a proposal for the maimTiiission 
of slaves, he sneerinirlv exclaimed : ‘‘Why, 1 
really have been uiuh^r the impression that I 
owned my slaves I I lately purchased four 
women and ten chUdreu, in whom I thought 
I had obtained a {yreat bargain ; tor J really 
supposed they were as much my proj>erty as 
were my brood mares.'’ When Mr. Adams 
brought before the House of Jtepreseutatives a 
petition signed by a certain number of slaves, 
Sir. Wise declared that the right of petition 
belonged o]iIv to tlie people of the Union. 
Slaves are not people iu the eve of the law, 
he added. They have no Ivgal pcrsonalily. 
Another gentleman declared that slave.s had 
1)0 more riglit to be heard than so many 
hor.-’fc’s and dojra. The result was, that, over- 
borne by fioiitherr slavcdioldiiig votes, the 
sujuvmo reprt^^entatives of the great republic 
]>y a largp majority (on the ch'vcntli of 
F*‘b]-u:iry, eighteen hundred «aiid thirty-seven) 
this resolution ; — Kesolved, that slaves do 
not ])03se.'>s the right of petitioning secured 
to the people of the United States by the con- 
stitution. 

In ol|Aiience to this dictum, which 
banishes the image of the Almighty from tl)e 
huraanfiiiriily, a “ man and a brbthsr ” may, 
in the slave-holding states of America, not 
only be bought, sold, and mortgaged, seized 
for his master’s debts, and ti'ausmitted by in- 
heritAnee or will, but, being property,* can 
possess of himself no property whatever. 
The members of his body, even, are not his 
i ot^. The Natchez Free Trader, of the twelfth 
^ (^’.February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
publislied the following advertise- 
ment 

Fouki>^ — A negro's liead wa* picked up on the 
nhroad yesterday, which the owner can liavo by 
l^rallirig at this office, or paying for this advertise;* 


IU( 
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The head may have been of wne to tho 
master of the victim as evidence in esliiblisli- 
ing a claim against the railway coiujjany for 
the destruction ^of his property. 

Slaves cjiunofc make any contru t ; oven 
marriage is no more a solemnity nor a bmi l 
among them, than parentage is amongst tin; 
lower an imals. “ The association wh i ch t alv t s j 
place amongst slaves, and is called marriage, 
being properly designated coniuheriniim^ is a ' 
relation which has no sanctity, end to whirh ; 
no civil rights are attached.”* Tliciv nlV^priuL^ 
is the property of their masters, {..s ami • 
calves would be. Therefore the sJav(‘ has no v 
marital rights', no parental rights : no family 
rights; no educational rights. Ife 1ms no 
sort of redress ngainst his master; bc-'/nise, 
being a chattel or article of property, ho 
cannot be legally injured by his master ; who 
may feed or famish him ; keep him clothed 
or unclothed ; houseless or housed, at liis '*wn 
convenience or pleasurt' ; and, if he ]'vovc 
refractory, ho may kill him with impunity. 
His relations t-o the state are of thv same 
character, A slave cannot bo a party to a 
civil suit. His testimony is rojocti d in tho 
law courts. Not only may his njastcr always 
forlud his being educated and receiving reli- 
gious instruction, but the goverjiinont 
ill with direct prohibitiorjs of its own. 
Kmanci])ation is obstructed by all h'n.diM 
of obstructions, and tho conditutit ns of 
.some states actually forbid flu abolition of 
slavei'y. 

The law is, however, in some stages, 
relaxed in the sl ive's favour. The m*. roes 
of rirginia, tho Ole “Virgiuny” (.f their 
aifectioiiK, .stand liigh in the sca.i<* of tre/tt- 
inent. Of all the ;dave states — eccepling 
only Louisinna — Virginia is the 
which treat^’ her slaves with lln; rocst 
c^msidoralion, r.nd conies nearest to i*!"- .*.'-. >~ 
ing tlic rights of humanity in thru], 

I enough, even at tho best; but ^Lill i.ioiv 
I liberally lhau the rest, Virginia, sl.u' s h;pa' 

> “ educational j)rivilcgc..s they iiave p. * aehers 
of their own, right smart ones, too ; .iltliougli 
I the law against their assembling ttigether 
' extends oven to their rtdigious wmrstiij), which 
! in the cities, a wliitc man generally coiidimU 
in churches specially set opart, while iu tlie 
country the black service comt*s after tlie 
wldte — still tliey have black preachers, slav(;.s 
like the rest, devout and gifted ; and they 
have a great deal of syiending-iuoiiey. oblainf*d 
by working over hours; but 'which, since 
religious bigotry has put down injiocent 
amusements, is generally spent in fnvolit}', oj* 
debauchery. St»me of them dress more ex- 
pensively than the wealthy whites, though 
the wealthy whites of Virginia are invariably | 
fall-dressed fit breakfast, witli silks and J 
satins, and gay dinner costume sweeping 
down the muddy streets at eleven iu the 
morning — still, iu spite of this excels, /^he i' 
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I negro eA»iiiisito oiitaliines the white. Tlie 
I lie >01-3 of Virginia are beginning to 
1 c(»ij })l:iiii of “inaoJeiicc and insubordina- 

I lion” ninong t.liC3 negroes, owing, they say, to 
j t h e i;i] t n ' ‘ pri vileges gran ted by thei r masters, 

I I and to Liifcir over- familiarity with them. But 
1 1 this complaint does not seem ve^ well 
1 1 founder , for one seld/)m hears of any instance 

I ot‘ resistance or self-assertion among the 

II most favoured blncks. 

I T\lr. Olmsted* followed a negro-funeral out 
i| of liiohnnind, the capital of Virginia. A 

I Ikmi '-.c orawn by two horses ; six hackney- 
j| cor.chos following; “six well-dressed men 

in'iiifiLed on handsome saifdle-horhci, and 
|! riding them well,” in t‘ae rear of them; and 
’1 twenty or thirty women walking on tin* caiise- 
|! way. Among them {dl not a single white 
il person. When they came to the burial-place 
Ij they found the intei’ment of a child almost at 
' ' an end. The new-comers set down their cofHn 
ij and joineil in the labours of l:ie ])receding 

I I ])ar:y. until the little grave was tilled in anti 
! nio\ilde<{ over. When this was completed, 

; <-ne of tho'ie who had been handling a spa<ie 

siiilu’d u**eply, and fervently oiler ing npa pious 
t laculaiion, M^'claimed, In the same hrealh. 
— y<»u, Jim — you ! koc yar ; ytiu jw lay 
' diit yar f.hovt'l cross dat gi’ave — so lash— -tlar, 

, ■‘On; liar’s 1 igh'' *’ 'Pho ot/flin, wi h iiatl been 

1 ].l.n*.’'t' tui tln‘ tools, {IS on trestles, was lowered, 

a i;d the fune^Ml be- an. One of the meiisteppetl 
I tfj tih' head o, lh<‘ gjw' •, and holding up a 
1 M ' ndheivli lof, as if il w'eiv a book, pronounced 
‘ ' .a -sinn t 'ixhortatiun, its if iio w'ere reading fri mi 
' il. lint it w’as genuine and iouchiiiir, not- 
w iliistanding cerlain graminaticai lapses; 

I and tree, though overlooked, for form’s sake, 
;i ])y a ]>olice-ullicer. 

" Sia''(‘-labonr — C’hattelhood — I'ovenges itself 
I on it 'I employers in the negligence aud stupidity, 

1 wdii which it is iiertbrmod. wddely ditfer- 
ji eat to tlie l'ihi>nr of even the least energetic 
I cr iii'lnstnons tree man — \vhit'* or blitek — 
jl who .v(.sk f u‘ himself, and whose zeal or 
I; Inxiry j ■’ael.^ only oil his owm de.^itiiiy. The 
/'ire negro w’orlvs with a very ditferent wall 
I tot tic .sla,ve ; and the slave puts an energy 
and a ]»uwer nito Ids ‘‘overtime'’ labour 
(which IS allowe<i in some of the slave states) 
wdiich no ainouut of coaxing or flogging can 
• get him lo put into his master’s. Valoahl.' 

; iiorsps starved and neglected ; new tools 
j, wilfully broken, a;nl^ no jiersuasion siiiiiricnl 
to introduce anything li.'hrrr or more conve- 
nient tlian th(' clumsy </' ac, which is made 
; to do every kind of woiK ; the most entii'C 
' want, of forethought, care, management, e<‘ 0 - 
I nomy, and r(;lia.bleness — in short, of every 
virtue usually looked for in a labourer — 
these are tlio chai’acteristics of slaA'e labour. 
A negro, oiling the wdiorjs uf a railway-train, 
will liold his can so that a stream of oil, cost- 
ing porha ])3 a dollar and a-half a gallon, will 
J|— -.V- - 1- — — ; 

^ A JnUTUi y m th(» Sestbi^xvil Hlavo Btato'-i ;• with 
nojniirk‘« on Lhuir I'jfouoiuy. Uy Irodcric Law 
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be wasted on the grouml the whole length of 
the train. P<^t-borscs left to the care of 
negroes viiU be neither groomed nor fed, and 
are more likely to die of hunger than not., 
Large fires will be recklessly made on the 
floor of a wooden hut, and very often a whole 
range of cabins will be burnt down. Negroes 
will carry heavy weights the entire round of 
•a fiem, where even an Irishman would cut 
across the corner, and take one step foi 
their hundred. But nothing could make the 
negro to do this if be has been accustomed to 
go round the field ; plodding slowly in single 
tile, and losing hours over the work of 
minutes. Not li ing can exceed liis attach- 
ment to old habits ; unless it be the intense 
stupidity wdth whicli he clings to them. Yet, 
masters, more stuind perhaps, dread their 
slaves liecoming too smart ; because this 
begets in them a habit of taking care of 
11^11136^6.^; \Yhich, once fairly established, 
will, they believe, destroy the very life of 
slavery. The problem with the Southern 
planters is, bow to make his negro a good 
b.bourerwitliout letting him become so clever 
and so sedf- reliant as to be able to take care 
ofhim.seJr. At preset it, so rare are the in- 
stances of pioiitablo pclf-care among the 
negroc.s, that the slave.i of aristocratic fami- 
lies think IheiiLselves a great deal better off 
than tlifc tVeo negroes; “dirty free uigger.s 
got nobody to lake caj’e of ’em ! ” they say, cou- 
tem]>tiiously, when exulting in their own line 
clothes, good food, and wealth of Rpending 
money. It is one of the worst vicc.s and 
most demoralising charactoristics of slavery 
to Jjouonr and love its condition. As a body, 
slaves desire to be free ; and often talk of 
the time when they sli d' gain their liberty ; 
and they are re.rtless ; .u the bet ter educated 
among them full of hop ' or of discontent, 
jicrording to iheir temperaments ; but tlie 
paiuiiereil house-slave k generally content 
with Ills condition. 

If it could be proved that slavery doe.' not 
pay, the slave question would soon be settled ; 
and what j\lr. Olmsted saw on a free-labour 
farm in V^irginia goes some way to prove that 
slavery is not an economical kind of service. 
The owner wtis an abolitionist and freed 
his slaves, from political and religions 
motives. Since tlien he had emjdoyed Iree 
men, aud iiad found their lalxmr cheaper 
and more eiiicient than that of slaves ; 
oheajier, because of the high price of slaves 
now ill Virginia, and more etlicient, because 
I done with energy and intelligence ; qualities 
I only t.o bo found in labour that has a direct 
intiuence on the labourer. The slaves who 
had been freed, and who had gone chiefly to 
Africa, had succeeded veiy well. Some had 
attained wrealth, and almost all were prosper- 
ing both in morals and condition. But, .said 
this abolitionist, the negroes in America are 
all of a higher character than the native 
African. There has been so much iiitenuix- 
ture of while blood that very few are “ full 
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blooded ” now, jUid couaequently have gained 
some of the intellectual deyelopnient of the 
raoo jiiingled th^ir owt. Deaths, old 
age, sickness^ sulks, taking to tue swamp, 
tliefi — often of most vSuable property, 
many dollars' worth, to sell to a ohickeu- 
^ trader (a dealer in stolen goods) for a drain — 
{ all these casualties lessen materially the 
wealth of a slave-owner. And all th^e are 
chances wltich the employer of free labour 
does not run. Children ai-e the great sources 
of a slave owner’s wealth. One man calculated 
his at, “ every nigger-baby worth two hun- 
dred dollars the instant it drew breath.” 
Tl^^re does not seem to be much difficulty in 
rearing them, at least, not in Virginia, the 
nursery of the slave states. Slaye-women are 
not chosen nor esteemed so much for their 
working qualities as for their health, strength, 
symmetry, and aptness cf maternity. A 
woman with children is worth one-sixth or 
one- fourth more than one without. But, in 
spile of all this ciu*e, tlie slavo-populatiou 
is yearly on the decrease, and slaves are 
becoming more expensive as labourers. 
When once free-labour can be proved to l>e 
cheaper and more productive than slave- 
labour, the question of emancipation, going 
then to the depth of the pocket, will ap- 
I proach nearer a solution than all the 
ineachings of philanthropists could hope to 
effect. 

Down in the swamp, where slaves are 
employed asdumbenuen on wages', instances 
of sulkiness, or rascality, are very rare. The 
I men’s manners are changed. Frank, manly, 
straigJitforward, they lose all the criiming 
I servility or the downcast sulleimess oi the 
i plantation slaves. Neillier overseer nor 
I driving is needed. The stimulus of parthd 
; freedom is sutlicieut to awaken energies and 
ambition which slavery crushes to the dust.* 
Among the swamp lumbermen, forethought, 
i industry, and economy, are general; all 
because they are quasi freemen, and their 
; conduct reacts on their destiny. They 
, answer somewhat to the serfs ^ rabrok of 
I Bnssia: each having to pJiy a certain sura 
' to Ins luriMter, keeping the remainder of his 
! wages to himself. It is strange how, with 
I such examples before their eyes — and otlaers 
! yet more striking of emauci]>ated negroes 
j amassing large fortunes aiid obtaining high 
social positions — the partisans of slavciydai e 

I still persist in declai-iug that a negro left to 
; himself) would starve for veiy laziness. 

I I Advocates of the like doctrine at home 
< should examine personally the effects of free- 
! , ^1^ on the character of a slave, before they 

' countenance the moneftrous untruth, that' it 
is by God’s ordi^^ce that one race of a lower 
type of organisation is tuade the slave of 
another, higher; or that the earth and 
the good of humanity demand labour which 
^is lower type iVill give of free- 

will. A negro with freedom and educa- 
tion will have ai-tificial wants, like other 


men ; and will labour, like others, to gratify | 
them* 

Th ese swamps arO nesu' th e Dism al Swamps J 

where runaway slaves hide, to be famished, j 
hunted out^ or sh^t, as the case may be. i 
I But some on ’em would iniher be shot than | 
took,” said a negro, siiiipty) 'speaking of the | 
imaways. When askbd how they were dis- : 
tingoisbed from 4iie lumbetmen, if met by 
! chance, the negro nnsvvered, “It whs very i 
easy : they were strange and skeered, and 
not decent ” (starved, ftigh^ened, ntid badly- 
clothed). What a volume in these three 
words ! 

A certain Dm. 'Ciirtwriglit Jhas written on 
negroes and their diseases. Amongst others, ' 
he pailicularises one as drapetomania, a 
malady like that which cats are liable to, !' 
manifested by an unrestrainable propensity Ij 
to nm away. His symptoms are sulk and dis- j * 
satisfaction ; his remedy — ^the lash. Another i' 
disease, under the learned head of dysmsthesia, | 
hebetude of mind, and obtuse seusibility of 1 . 
body, vulgarly called rascality, }s also put j 
dowm as a negro ailtneut. But for this, and j 
its sequence, negro consumption, a disease un- ! | 
known to the medi(^ men of the Northern j! 
United States and of Europe, he recommends ! 
care and kindness, and the removal of the ! 
original cause of the dissatisfaction and Ij 
trouble. Mr. Olmsted speaks of the w'cll- j, 
known malady nostalgia, and observes that* j' 
Dr. Oartwi*igUi’s last piece of advice is very 
suggestive. It must not be thought that , 
there is the slightest ridicule or cons<Mous ii 
quackery in this pseudo-pathology. It is put ji 
forth lis genuine science dealing w'ith recog- j; 
nised forms of disease. 

Virginian out-of- sight life and bye way j 

travelling are none of the smartest. But |! 
Virginia is a model of care and con ectness jj 
compared to other states. Farther towards j; 
the south, where slavery has a darker skin | 
and wears a h eavier chain than in W ashington 
and Virginia, the necessary consequence of 
untbrift and neglect become very glaring. 

In North and South Carolina whatever is 
decptly done is done by a nort liman; the 
natives themselves can do nothing but raise : ' 
rice and grow cotton. The? white men here . 
are very religions ; talking scripturally, and i j 
undergoing spiritual experiences wMtn tre- I; 
iiieiidous activity. But they flog their .slave?, I; 
and sell tlie child from under the mother’s |j 
hitnd; break marriage-Vows, and dlsregiird ij 
maidenly virtue. A Wkeeper sells his stock I j 
in trade and goodwill, aiid sets out with the | 
following advertisement : ' 

FAITH WITHOUT WORK! IS DKAD. ; 

In ordor to eogago in a umre honourable butinesf, 

I for Mile, cb«‘ap for cash, my stock of Liquors, [ 

Bar ! Fixtures, Billiard Tabic, &c. &c. If not soid ; 

pnvi^tely, by tlio tucutieili day of May, I will sell ibe 
sRiuo at public uucti^u. '‘Shew lue tliy (uith without 
thy worJcH, ami 1 will shew thee luy faith »by my 
W'orkp.” ^ ' 

E. Kf.ysp.a. 
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That bw’-keeper would probably have sold^ 
his own child and its slave mother at 
dollar profit, and have, thought himself jus- 
tilled in so doingi Indeed^ one of the most 
horrible features in this most horrible traffic 
is the fact ! that fell their chMreh, 

and brotherf\their^rQ| 3 >ers, without thought 
or care : .th|at: fi^heie and brothers do worse ! 
I thaiisjsplto anotl^fr,^aster^ their daughters! 
! and sis^a ; tliiat !!^1 natural duties are 
violated, and a)! natural boundaries over- 
passed. In no other coiintry, and under no 
. j other condition of slavery^ have such things 
I been done before. In Mohammedan slavery, 

I natural ties tire respected as ga^redly as the 
; most perfectly legal ties, and the moralities 
of society are' regarded and enforced from 
I bond as well as from free. But in America, 

; the slave has no morality to regard. He has 
{ no nature in common witWthe rest of hu- 
I Tuaiiity ; he is ranked with beasts of toil 
j, and burilien, mid his life is modelled on 
I; theirs, under the necessary modifications of 
ii his human nature. He has no wife : he has a 
jl partner. A woman has no children; she 
ii brings forth young who belong to the master. 

{| Husband and wife, aftpr they have gone 
i i through the mockery of a maniage-ceremony 
;i and have had children together, may be sepa- 
j rated at a moment’s notice ; the wife will be 
j • forced to accept another husband, so as to 

I have more children, and the husband will 

ij choose another wife. Slave-owners would 

II jis soon think of preserving conjugal fidelity 

I among their sheep and horses as among 
Ij their slaves. Tlie farmer who sells his calt, 

j! and tJie planter who sells the suckling 

j’ from the mother’s breast, act with exactly 

'I the same feeling, and from the same motive, 

j Both believe theiv gain to be superior to 
i; the laws of nature, and regard as property 

• what God gave to freedom. This hasj 
never been in any age of the world’s 
history befoi'e. Judaism, the Greek and 
Jloiumi times, Mohammedanism, all recog- 
i uised the rights of nature in their slaves. 

,! Christianity is the only faith wliose pro- 
j, fessors have violated and destroyed these 
rights ; yet Christianity is tlie only fidth 
whose essential element has been human 
Ij ef]Uiility. 

ji Slave testimony not being received in 
America, ^is, like all natural injustice 
!'• beginning to work reflective evil. In several 
^ instances where the testimony of a slave 
would be most valuable, the law steps in, and 
i; by its suicidal enactment xmlltfies justice. 

; Slave-owuers feel this so much, that many of 
) them are considering the propriety of ad- 
mitting coloured testimony ; ill self-defence, 
and for self-interest ; not for equity. Yet such 
I' a step would meet with violent opposition; as 
1 1 recognising the possession of intellectual per- 
il ceptions in slaves; at present denied and 
1 rcfustjtl to them. It is but fair that wrong 
; Simula recoil on the liead ot the w'rong-duer ; 

I and this is essenUally the case at pi'esent in 


Ameripa, By denying the negro the impre- 
acripl^iblo rights of humanity, the slave- 
p^iyher h^as but' increased his 0^71 anxiety and [ 
losseel Imatead of intelligent, self-reliiuit 
iheh, he has wished for ignorant mad dues; • 
iuetead ,of servants, he has asked for slaves, 
afid now he finds that his machines go 
wrong without such incessant overlooking as 
make^life one long day of toil, and that Ids 
staves do not. in very truth, serve him. The i 
evil he has done to others lias come back on 
himself ; he has soWn the yj’ind, he is now j 
reding tire whirlwind. 

^ill, the’ question of emancipation is as 
difficult as ever ; though its solution is not, 
perhaps, as far off as ever. Virginia and Wash- 
ington ai*e approaching that solution, but very 
gradually ; and it will be long before the 
like influences spread farther southward. By 
the introduction of free white labour, in con- 
nection with the gradual emancipation of 
individuals and small groups, and their con- 
sequent moral, social, and Intellectual eleva- . 
tion used as examples, the difficulty seems 
to us in a fair way of being iiL the distant 
future overcome. Again we say, convince 
the ])iauter that slavery is unprofitable, 
and slavery is at an end. If a native ' 
Virginian can coures.s, as one vvho\WToto to 
the editor of the New York Daily Times, 
that ** where you would see one white labourer 
on a northern farm, scores of blacks should 
appear on the Virginian plantation, the best 
of them only performing, each day onc-fuurth 
a white man's daily tiwk, and ivJl requiring 
an incessant w\atch to get even this small 
modicum of labour,” we may bo sure tliat 
many others feel the same disadv^'intage and 
the same distress. The Rev. E. J. Stearns, 
of Mainland, shows by an elaborate calcula- 
tion, in his ci’iticism 011 Uncle Tom’s 
J)abin, that in Maryland the “ cost of a 
negro at twenty-one yeai*s of age has been 
to the man who raised him eight hundred 
dollars. Si^c per cent, interest on this 
cost, with one and three quarters per 
cent, for life insurances, per annum, makes . . 
the lowest wages of a negro, under 
the most favourable circumstances, sixty- 
two dollai'B a year, or five dollars u month, 
])alcl in advance in the shape of food and 
clothing.” 

Slave-holding is degrading to both master 
and slave, despite the 'sophi.stne3 of the 
soutih.io show its mer^y and its value. 'J’he 
better class of planter^*— acknowledging the | 
bitter, truth that the institution which they 
defend so warmly ia^a degradation ta them- < 
selves — send tAieir children to be edmSted in | 
the north : they confess that the influence of * 
slfiveiy dehioralises the young freeman as ] 
much as the liegrb htinself ; and what greater | 
coudemnatioh than this can a father or a I 
dti:?en pronounce ? j 

Let us hope that though slowly wo are , 
jcertmnly aptnroaching the end of slave ;! 
[times. The Jplind violence of its |>artisaus, it 
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their overrunning of Kansas with slave- [ endowments whic|i she deprecates as stum- 
state miiitiiry, laying waste towns bling-blocks She is forty-seveu now, metho- 

and \ulhiges ; their striking down A defence- dical, quiet, and very grey. Nobody would 
less senator at his desk; their ^rgleat oppo- ever suspect that she had been of k livulv, 
sition to all prxjjpo^ls for mediation and ai^i- animated beauty, and cheerful temper. It is 
tration ; their ridicnlous pretensions to birth the life, she says, that destroys that, very 
and blood, supported with revolver-fights and early. 

laudatory addresses to Preston S. Brooks, I have known, she adds, in a candid 
are so many means to an end precisely oppo- matter-of-fact way which does not hivite con- 
site ho that end which they strive to tradiction, I ha^ knoWh governesses called 

Their sobei*, earnest, reflectivefellow-citizens of impertinent for looking pretty; forwanl, 
the north are only strengthened both inor^ly presuming, forgetful of their stations— what 
and politically by every outrage, either against not ? The women do not like it, and — )'es — 
common sense or common humanity which they let her be as modest, os self-possessed, and as 
perpetuate. The assertion that slavery is a quiet as she will — the men (it is the young 
domestic institution of their own, with ones, whose sense and moustaches are not 
which other states have no right to inter- fully fledged) will speak to her cavalierly, ami 
fere, is a vain and a felse one. Slavery is, stare at her rudely, as they would not do at 
in the abstract, an abomination ; but pci> their host’s daughter. In nine crises out of 
sisted in under such laws as those existing in ten, governeaaes^^put up with the insolence 
the United States, it is something more. 'The calmly ; a slight blush, perhaps, and a little 
federal legislature has interfered in favour quiver of womanly indignation, disturbs 
of the institution by passing the Fugitive them for a moment, and passes. There are 
Slave Bill, and it is equally bound to inter- not many Becky Shai-pes amongst us. We 
fere against it. take the extended brace of digits and are 

Many of the views here stated are those of thankful. Women snub us, or patronise us, 
the thoughtful and thorough abolitiouist, or walk over us, and we are silent under tJie 
whose journey in the Sea-board Slave States harrow’. We cannot afford to play tl»e same 
W'o have already mentioned. Mr. Olmsted pranks ; and I do not think, as a class, ive 
observes with accuracy and reflects with care, are di^osed to do it. We are a hard-worlc- 
Hc would not carry out manumission — ^as iug, conscientious, well-principled, and well- 
its opponents prefer to perpetuate it — at the educated race of young i)ersi>us ; a little 
point of the sword, or mate the freedom of despised, a little pitied, and a little neglect e<l ; 
the slaves with the destruction of the masters all of which it would be advisable to snp))urt 
and, although he is not prepared wdth a with a little more equanimity, seeing that 
remedy for American Slavery, he is a careful long experience has proved these tritlos iu- 
and temperate pathologist of the disease. Some sejKirable from our condition. People have 
of his descriptions have unusual merit. So written books about us, and luive invested us — 
little are they tainted with exaggeration that or tried to do so — wdth an interest we Juive nob 
his moat hideous traits of slave life are de- got ; and, generally speaking, they have done 
picted from the unconscious revelations of the u's more harm than good. Becky Sharpe, for 
masters themselves, instance, is quite excq>tioiial ; Jane lily re less 

^ so ; iu shorty her govemness ex}»erivin*e, up 

TWO-PENCE \N HOTTll to her flight from Thorntield, is true. 1 have 

1 ’ known parallel cases, in which, with tempt, a- 

First and last, she has had a pretty hard tion not h^ss than hers, girls ' have fought 
battle of it ; and may be allowed, as a woman their battles as bravely, as painhill^’, and as 
of experience, to lay down the law concerning successfully ; but, with the final romantic 
it. She always says this when she has been result, no I Little Miss Cann, Alifts Quigley, 
brought out on the subject of Grovernessing. and Kuth Pinch ore satisfacloiy, e.specialiy 
She always asks, wdien she hears that any Miss Cann — a clever, shrewd, kind-hearted, 
mother Hoeditates training her daughter as a sharpspoken, plain little woman, with just 
teacher, or that any girl is intending to strike romance enough about her to bo a womau 
• for independence trough the briary paths of and not a machine. I approve Miss Cann. 
knowledge, “ Is she pretty 1 Is she gentle- She is respectable, she is good, and she is nice, 
spirited ? Is she of a loving disposition ? Is I dare say everybody who employed her, 
she of attractive manners 1 ” These ques- from her youth upward, designated her, in 
tions'l^mg replied to in the affirmative, she the distinctive phraseology as applied to 
immembely responds, “Then, she won’t do governesses, “a pains-taking young person, 
governess,” and proceeds to explain and a very deserving Avonmrij” and treated 


foM# governess,” and proceeds to explain and a very deserving Avonmrij” and treated 
4 i®gorically why those qualifications, which her with a civil inijicrtuience as a domestic 
, are m^t pleasing in women generally, are serf / and necessary nuisance. Pretty and 
iiindrances to teachers in particular. Miss attractive a governess ought not to bo ; it is 
Green is then supposed to be reciting tbe not set down in the bond that she should be. 
fruits of her own experience.^ She was a A set of sharp features an<l a sedate iqjinuer 
contemporary of tny OAvn at Miss Thorotom’a, ai*e most becoming to lier. She must h6t 
and possessed, in an eminent degree, all tliose atraightcuther waist and play with her cha- 
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telaiue, as young women who are not gover- 
nesses may do ; indeed, slie has no basluess to 
have either waist or c^telalne. A good stiff 
Hat slmpe, like a back-board, and a silver warm- 
ingpan-watcli dependinjf from her apron-belt, 
ai e appropriate belongings ; and if she have 
a due sense of propriety, she will obtain them 
at whatever sacrifice. Though a governess 
may be a well-informed woman, as many 
governesses are, if anybody beneficently 
treats her to conversation, she ought only to 
genendise on the charms of her oflSice, the 
delightful dispositslons of pupils, and, if en- 
couraged so far, on ednc^ional books and 
systems. Literature is not her topic, and 
never let her be professional* out of her 
i school -room : if anyone blunders or appeals 

I to her for information, let her memory fail, 

I but never, never let her know more than 
* her superiors — it is a delusion and a snare. 

I It is my belief that when Mr. Snob asked 
Miss VVirt that question about Dante 
: Alghieri, she coincided with him as to the 
: origin of the sirname, that she might not 
I pi(jue him by a correction. Any judicious 

I governess would, to a strange man, be eqmilly 

I I Jesuitical. What business had he to en- 
ij deavonr to test lier knowledge ? ^ I don’t 
I! approve of such gratuitous examinations ; 
ij and, if Mr. Snob had a^ked me the question 
|: lie propounded to Miss Wirt, I should have 
I; returned the same answer as she did. I dpe 

not contemplate the consequences of a gover- 
'j ness in a well-regula.ted family knowing 
what ail honoured guest appears not toj 
know. ^fr. Snob never was a governess, or 
j! else ho would be aware of the U’eachcrous 
j| danger of such an assumption, 
li }::?u})pose, again, that a teacher is gentle- 
! spirited and of a loving disposition ; the 
' ^ first s<j()ii dwindles into a feeble non-resist- 
i ' anco of iujunes,- and the last hungers and 
|j thirsts often until it perishes of inanition, 

1 know it is a shocking thing to say, but 
children are mostly selfish ; so long as you 
' are administering to their amusement or 
' j comfort, they will love you, but the moment it 
j j becomes necessary to thwart a whim or couirol 
! I a passion, you are altogether hateful ; and they 
j; hate you, "lor the time being, very cordially, 
j! J have been loved and hated myself a dozen 
1 1 times a- week; and 1 know a little damsel 
l! now who, when her temper is crossed, tells 
her governess that she hates ber pet cat, and 
' is* not above giving the innocent pussy a sly 
' blow or kick as proxy for its mneh-enduring 
mistress. I do not choose to talk much 
I about wounded feelings in connection with 
I our position. 1 think it is never well to 
i expect more than a courteous civility — ^aud 
that, except from bears aud bciU'essea, we get 
I now-a-days almost as regularly as oiir_ sala- 
l ies — but what 1 do complain of is the 
; wretclied pay. People demand everything 
! for X)ay that is next to nothing — about two- 
I ])cm;e -halfpenny per accomplishnient per 
quarter 1 A governess who is six p^olcssA-s 
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rolled into one gets from fifty to a hundred 
guineas (lucky woman), but a governess 
who is under that status gets twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty pounds, aud is thankful, poor 
soul! I 

Miss Green belongs to the latter class. | 
When I consider what lies before my old i 
friend I do not wonder at her strictures. She | 
began to teach at seveuteen, and she will | 
continnefto teach till seventy, perhaps, and | 
then she will retire into a little room aud 
exist, poorly enough, on the scrapings of her 
salaries and two meals a-day, as tiie super- 
annuated sisterhood is in the habit of doing. 

I have lately discharged a commission for 
a friend — ^namely, in examining the register 
at one of the many institutions for pro- ; 
vidiug governesses with situations and | 
employers with governesses. I aud my 
cousin, who accompanied me, were admitted | 
by an unhealthy biittony Jxiy, who was i 
regaling on a pottle of strawberries, into a 
large room with a long table aud a row of * 
ladies, who were studying the registers. All 
the books being engaged, we were refreshed ! 
by the interrogatories of a person who ap- i 
peared to be the superiutendeni. She spoke , 
in a hard sliarp voice, as if — ^to use a Y'ork- I 
shire phrase — we were dirt under her fvet. i 
It was the mistress-voice, to which many ; 
poor hearts will get accustomed in the servi- 
tude they go to seek. 1 thought to mysclt^ 
Day after day come here aching, hoping, 
weary women, and you give them a toretasto 
of what life will probably be to them. 
Would it not be as easy to speak with a \ 
friendly kindness, to encourage them, instead < 
of patronising so severely I WomiUi, if you 
have been a governess youi’selli you ought to 
know how refreshing a word, a look even, of 
sympathy, is to an anxious creature ! Tiicy 
come to your institution, not when they aio 
v^iell plaqed, but when they are homeless, ; 
these poor teachei’s, find you speak to some j 
of them as I would not speak to a well- 
I conditioned dog. H’or shame ! Y on may 
be — probably you are — an excellent woman, 
but you are too angular in manner, aud I 
have nof. the slightest hesitation in saying 
that if Miss Green had been in my place, 
she would have gone away discauruged, aud 
probably crying under her veil. Speaking 
uaily to poor women, to dependants, may 
have something to do with your uncourteoiia- 
ness, but 1 should like to see you receive the 
Duchess of PowderpufiJ now on the books iis ! 
wanting a governess. . ! 

1 had time to make these reflections before 
I was bid to “ Look over with that Wly,” in a j 
curt, impatient tone j I sat down, all obedi- 
ence, |aid read the entries of page after page, 1 
selecting here ^d there a cariosity. One lady I 
di^manded a first-rate governess for thirty 
pounds ; another, wished for a widow ; a tliird, 
for a good-temx>ered person who did not wear 
spectacles.; a fourth, offered a situation to any 
lady who, possessing huge ac(|ULreineiJts, 
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wonltl be sjiiisfied 'with a small salary? 
and the consciousness tliat she was doing 
good ; mid a fifth — concluding the' list of 
accomplishments^ — desired in the following 
remarkable nmuner; **No one need apply 
who has not confidence in her own good 
temper,” 

The salariea, generally speaking, were low 
— ve^ low ; sixteen, twenty, and from that 
to forty pounds being the av^ge^; a few 
were fiftyand sixty. One family offei-ed eighty, 
and one a hundred ; but all demanded mutm 
more than the value of their money. To know 
English genei*ally, German, Prencli, and 
ItaiianT— acquired in theii* respective countries 
7 — to be an accomplished pianiste — to sing, 
draw and dance, were the usual group of ac- 
complishments demanded for the liberal pay of 
thirty anti forty pounds. One or two ladies 
had caught hold of a hard idea called Natural 
Philoso]>hy, and otbera would not be satisfied 
without a knowledge of Physical Geography ; 

^ but, I did not observe that a higher rate of 
pay.w'as held out as a bait to draw Natural 
female Philosophers and Physical feminine 
Geographers into the bosoms of families of 
this superior order of cultivation- The re- 
flection was forced upon my mind that many 
ladies who want governesses must be pro- 
foufidly foolish to imagine that women like 
themselves can be proficients in a half-a- 
dozen arts and sciences which, separately and 
singly, form the whole life-study of able men. 
The cheap system prevails to a ruinous extent 
amongst governesses ; it has lowered them as 
they never ought to have been lowered ; they 
are compelled to seem to know what it is 
impossible that they should know. Sup- 
posing a case; if I lost my little pro- 
perty, I should naturally turn to the 
scholastic profession —-everybody who loses 
her little property does, "to speak literal 
truth, I should only advertise myself 
as possessing a tolerable knowledge of my 
own language and its liteiature ; and what 
sort of s£^ry should 1 get ? Perhaps sixteen 
pounds, as a nursery-govemess. Therefore, 
like thousands more, I should add^ French, 
Italian, music, *and drawing, in various 
branches, and then my value — not real, but 
nominal— might rise to thirty, forty, even 
sixty imunds ! People will be deceived in 
this w^ continually, so long as the cheap 
system liolds good. 

Altogether, my study of that Begister for 
Governesses did not please me ; it made me a 
convert to Miss Green’s opinions, of the hard- 
ships of hpr class. A governess at twenty 
pounds aryea^ gets i^urteen-pexice per day ; 
reckoning 'her 6 ) work only six houi-s a 
daj^which is abxvo^t the lowest average^she 
fraction more than twopence an hour. 
TSwopence for ah hour: at the piano, twopence 
Ibr an hour at chalk-^^wing, twopence for | 
hour of English Ifi^ons, twopence for an 
hour of French, twopence for an hour of 
Oerimm, twopence for an hour of singing 


songs and doing Italian lesspns, and the odd 
.penny for the natural philosophy and physical 
I geography thrown in os make-weights. 

■■■ » . I j . .1 p-i - ■ ■ ■ 

CONDmNED TO DEATH. 

Having been condemned to be shot for 
what the court-martial at lUstadt, sitting 
in judgment over political offenders declared 
to be capital ''crime, 1 was carried back to 
the Fort, and placed la a dungeon used as a 
condemned cell.* The day was Saturday, the 
fifteenth of September, amf the hour three in 
the afternoon. The rule was, that men 
sentenced as I had been, should be shot at 
five o’clock bn the morning following their 
condemnation ; but, if the next dny happened 
to be Sunday, the execution was to take 
place the same evening before dark. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, on a Saturday 
in the middle of Stiptember, I had not, by 
this calculation, very long to live. 

Under these circumstances it was not ne- 
cessary that I sliould be critical rcH]>efliiig 
the accommodation furnished in my chamber. 
On a raised board in one corner there was a 
tumbled litter ; the bed occupied by a com- 
rade of mine who had been shot that morn- 
ing. A gaoler came with rueful looks to usk 
whether 1 wished for anything, and whether 
he might not summon the clergyman. I asked 
for writing materials, a good dinner, a bottle 
of llheuish, and a few cig.ars ; for, bodily 
refreshment 1 did need ; and as to spiritual . 
help (though God knows I needed that too), 

I knew it was not to be obtained from a min- 
ister wiio had found nothing to t^ilk about over 
the grave of a fallen oflicer but Nebuchadnez- 
zar and his pride. While 1 sat writing on the 
board that was my tabic, I looked through the 
grated window at the sentry, who kept 
guard over me, a red-cbeeked, honest fellow, 
from Thuringia, who liksd his work so little 
that he was fairly blubbering. A little of 
the sentry’s sympathy would liave made of 
the chaplain a better man for his all-impor- 
tant work. 

But the best sympathy was being spent on 
me elsewhere. * My wife during the jnst 
week had not been idle. A frw days before 
the trial she was in Carlsruhc. She liad 
tlien called on the minister-at-war, Colonel 
von Moggerbach. He is now dead, and it can 
hurt iiolK>dy to name oOe who received a 
suflering woman with liumane emotions. ** I 
am rising,” lie said, froTu the sick bed to 
wliich I was brought by grief at these sad 
things. It is not with my wish or approval . 
that so much blood has been spiJ t. However, 
we have ordered better now that all sentences 
of deiith not, decreed unanimously by the 
eourt-uai'tials, shall be forwarded here I'or 
ratificatiou. That is your only hope of mercy.” 

My wifeattempte(I,too, upon the very morn- 
ing of the trial, to see the Giaiid Duk^. She 

. — . ,/y, ,, 

••See trjgc 75 of tho present volume. 
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Went to the palace, bttt found none who a pitcher with water, and the half of a black 
would announce I^r. Footnueu ran from her, coarse loaf. Otto was writing letters to his 
covering their ey<*s. 6he wandered through friends an<l to the German people, for which 
the rooms, and lost herself a great saloon, at he was to difti Wlieu I entered the prison, he 
the very time that Ist^^jae she'knew, before caihe towards me with hasty paces, and 
my military* judges., A kind face timidly taking firmly my hand, be said: “Courage, 
peei>ed through a door; for the servadti* Helene, courage ! It must be!” His firm- 

hearts were with her, and then* eyes were upon ness su{>ported mine ; but I spoke much and 

her ; and a faltering voice cried, “ Hist ! We quickly, to have no time for a weakness, 
must not show you to the duk^ my lady ; but which nad already overcome my brother, 
Ills private secretary is now coming this way ; who sat weeping on the ground, 
he is going to his royal hi^meiis. Speak to him; They brought in the dinner, provided by 

but don’t say you were told to do so.” The the town. Otto tried it, and said : “ This is iny 
kind face vanished, and the secretary, who last meal” (the Henikers* mahlreit) ; “let us 
came, was addressed. He could^uot take the see what their have sent to me, and whether 
wife to plead in the duke's presence; but the wine is good. No, it is not good; I will 
promised to say, on her pai*t, as much as not drink much of it, and 1 'will not eat 
])oHsible. After this, my helper hurried back either ; iny appetite is gone.” 
to liastadt, and reached her inn there" about When the gaoler was gone, I told Otto my 
noon. At the inu she found some people plan. He would nob approve of it. He had 
wJio had lieeii iu the castle. Th^ gave her done with life, he said, and conquered the bit- 
ho])e ; said that I had won much by my terneas of death. His fate was not to be 

speech in defence ; that the witnesses had averted. 

spoken to iny adviuiUge, and that all went “Ah, but it may,” I cried, “since you are 
on well. Her brother came at last ; and she not condemned unanimously. Hr. K — and 
read the issue in his face. She lia<l obtained the judge of examination are gone to 
leave to visit me before ray execution. Ami ! Carl&ruhe to obtain an * alteration of the 
now 1 will give, from her diary, some para- [ sentence.” 

graphs to show tlie woman’s side o£ these “ No, it is impossible ; there were five 
experiences in the life of a man whose crime voices against me,’* said Otto, pacing his 
it was to believe in tiic existence of a German prison with me. 

people. It is the wife who now speaks I myself became doubtful now, and sent 

for the lieutenant, who had humanely left 
“ He is coming,” said the people in the me alone with my husband, although bound 
bar-room, and rushed to the window. I fol- to be present at our interview. When he 
lowe<l them. There came the carriage sur- came, he confirmed what I liad said, and 
rounded by soldiers ; gendarmes sat iu it, ailded, that in :^ny case Otto would not hs 
and he in the midst of them. Knowing that shot, late as it then was, before Monday 
1 was in tlnat inn, his mournful eyes were morning. 

seeking for me. Almost senseless, 1 fell back “Now w*e will think of nothing else,” I 
in the arms of the kind-hearted hostess ; but said, than Jiow to save you ; and before all, 
J recovered soon, and called his name. It brother must leave us, that he may not 
was a cry of anguish coming out of the very be involved.” 

dej)th of my heart. I Strove to get through The carriage that brought me to the prison 
the window into the street, thiukiug the wmted beti>re the postern, a dark vaulted 
carriage would stop ; but, I was held back, passage under the main rampart. After 
and I passed half an hour almost mad with having used the carriage, F— was to send it 
grief. At length I was again able to think, back, and to give notice, whether the g£ite 
and iny hopes clung with all the energy of had been passed without question. In half- 
despair to the plan of delivei'aiice prepared an-hour the gaoler brought me a small slip 
by me. I went with my brother Franz into of paper, upon which wiis pem^led, “ Dr. K — 
my room, and gave him my clothes, tied his is gone to Carlsruhe — ^passed without impe- 
huir, and tried the hood and the bonnet. He drinent.” 

became perfectly disguised, and his appear- Next, I sent for a dinner to my inn, and 
ance was not strange at all. The gown had urged ’my husband to “For,” I said, 
the due length and width, and France himself “ you cannot tell howloh^ you maybe forced 
ceased to doubt our success. These garments to hunger on your flight.” ’ But he said : 
my husband uiuat put on ; it wiw to see will not fly ; I canuiH^ do' so. What is to 
whether all was right that I first tried them become of theJ oflicet who is so kind as to 
on my brother, who was of like size and permit tmr bein^g together all this time, 
shape. > against his orders t What is to become of 

Stmigthencd and aiii mated by the hope of you, if you stay here instead of me, exposed 
success,! went to Otto. He was mready iiitliat to the anger of a treop of soldiers ] ” 
casemate, behind which tlie sentenced usually • Afterwards, I found that’ lie had pride of 
were shot. The hope of saving him supported hki own ia‘ staying. He would not fly ; a 
md> Tlie prison was almost dark, and thme lady who had offered him the means an 
was nothing in it but two bandies wf straw, hour' before the sarrender, told me that he 


bad refused her also. He preferred, he told 
her, to be slwt, aince flight would expose 
him among his friends to the suspicion of a 
treachery in the surrender, Having put 
aside my plan,, lie now dined with good 
appetite, and took two glasses of wine; 

It becapie dark by*and-by, and my heart 
was very sore. Hie good-natured lieii- 
teuanr came to fetch me, but 1 bagged his 
permisdbn to stay with my husband, and 
he had not the hesii't to resist. At five 
o'clock, he said, the carriage should be 
before the postern, to convey me back into 
the town. 

It was then seven o’clock in the evening, 
Otto was haj>py that I should be a few hours 
longer wdth him. I was depressed, but ha<l 
strength enough to conceal my "weakness. 
I liecame more and more sorrowful, and 
watched with anguish every sto]) of the 
sentricis and patrols. The hours flew with 
rapidity, and yet the minutes were very long ! 
On a sudden, I heard the tramping of many 
feet coming to the prison, and awakened Otto. 
He rose directly, and went into the other 
com}>aii;ment of the ciisemate, where was the 
door, to spealc to those who came. They 
were two officers, who wdiispered to him — 
but 1 heard ev€‘ry w^ord — that the soldiers 
for the execution were ordered for neit 
morning at half-pjist four. 

It is hard,” answered O — , “that they make 
with me an exception, for there should be no 
executions on a Sunday.” 

“ We have thought so too,” answered the 
officers ; “but it is ordered, as we say. More- 
over, you have our word of honour that we 
know noLliing positive beyond the order for 
the patrol to be ready ; and w'e must request 
your lady to leave you at three o'clock, when 
we wdll have the honour to fetch her andj 
accompany her to her hotel,” * j 

“I thank you, gentlemen,” my husband 
said ; “ she will be ready.” 

It is impossible to describe the agonies of 
those houis, the remembrance of which never 
can fade from lue but with my life. They 
could not be borne, I think, twice in a life- 
time. J 'eai* to give w'ay to weakness, and to 
move CHto too much by it, made me so col- 
lected, that I shed no tear, and seemed almost 
deprived of feeling. We spoke all night to- 
gether. My husband held me in his arms and 
tried to comfort me. But I had only one 
thought ; his hand so warm, his breath so 
hot now, and all will be cold to-morrow : he 
;wiJI be dead — an inanimate body. 

At a few minutes before three o’clock in 
t^morniiig the two officers came back to 

*^When I wjus alone in my inn bedroom, I 
. opeixed the window and looked oat towards 
the dawn. . 

These are some portions of the journal of 
niy wife. From them I tnni back lo my 
own cxjxerienoes. When she ^eft me I out- 


vrardly prepared myself for the last passage 
of my life, by putting on clean linen, taking 
off^the locket I wore round my neck, aqd 
euttin'g ,a lock from iny hair for persons dear 
to me. chose also a I’od silk neckerchief 
with which to bind my eyes. Thad a strong 
ftnsatton which was not tear ; or, if fear, was 
a pleased fear; ’I had known nothing in ray 
former life much resembling it as tb'c 
sensation upon entering, while still a youth 
and inexpert, a ball-room, in which theiv- 
were many beauties. I had also— as I had 
had the day before-^ peculiar longing for a 
rose. As for anything like tlie experiences of 
Victor Hugo’s Last- Honrs of a Condemned, 
they may be described from nature, but the 
nature they describe was happily not mine. 

At dawn I heard in the yard many stc])s. 
Hiey .are coming, I thought. Farewell 
beautiful eai'tli ; farewell to the old moUier 
who takes up day after day the paper with a 
ti'embliiig hand ; farewell my clear good 
wife ! There was no need for such leave- 
taking. The first of my visitors whom 1 
distinguished through the gloom of tlic cell 
was the cily major. 

“Is it time, gentlemen ? ” I asked ; “ I am 
quite ready.” 

“ No, friend,” said a voice from behind the 
rest — the voice of my late advocate, Dr. K. — 
“ we bring you better news.” 

This brave helper, having a friend in the 
Ministry of War, had ])aid a night visit to 
Oarlsnihe, and liad come back, during the 
hour after midnight, with distinct news (d* tlie 
alteration of ray senteniJC. J^rupsian “ mis- 
understand iiigs ” caused in tliose days many 
to get their repi ievcs after th<^y wci e shot, 
and in my own case I am tolerably sure Hint, 
but for l)r, K., I should have been sliot on 
SuudsCy morning, and the commutation of my 
sentence would have been announced on 
Monrlay, ^ 

Words of true sympathy, written umler the 
Strongest of emotions, well or ill wi ittcn, 
must have an interest of tlieir own for 
human eyes. Tlierefore I again ti^c scraps 
from my wife's diary to carry on this 
narrative. 

I would go directly to see my Inisband, 
but I was not permitted, and wrote letters to 
my brother, to my Mannheim friends, and lo 
my good mother-in-law. At lialf-pa-^t six J 
was with Otto, who was very calm, and 
liked not to show his gladness. He tried to 
bear with the same equanimity this happy 
change. But I myself Iclt vei-y hapjiy, 
infinitely happy for liim ; for he loves this 
life veiymucL Through my entreaties, I liad 
been permitted to stay as long as I liked 
wjiti my hjpsband. All the day tlu-ougli 
icwe ^udin, and even Prussian officers, 
and many common sr>ldicrs, to the iron grate 
before the window, and expressed tbew plea- 
sure at his escape. There was a much greater 
interest Shown towards him than to any one 
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of bia coturades who had sufficed earlier. 
All old sci geaut told me that there had been 
much aiirriiig amougst the common 8ol(^ers 
in the barracks, who lilj^ed mv husbaud, 
his having behaved so welf towards his 
soldiers of the garrison of Eastadt, and tlmt 
they had been much discontented with, thip 
sentence of death. He said to me that on 
the evening before, at the time fixed for the 
execution, the crown bf the Inain rampart! 
hati been crowded with more tiian a thou- 
sand soldiers, notwithstanding that the being i 
there in that way was forbidden under a| 
threat of five days’ imprisonment. He spoke 
very mysteriously, and I did not quite under- 
stand at what he was aiming wilh his hints. 
]My good kind hostess sent a very good 
dinner and beautiful fruit, and Otto fell 
to with veiy much good-will. How happy I 
was to see him eat so heartily again ! 

Monday, 17Lh September. The command- 
ant gave "me yesterday a ticket for the fort 
and garrison, and the Prussian captain of the 
guard was «o kind as to give it me back 
again, and even to permit me, upon his own 
responsibility, to stay till the morrow with 
my iiusband. 

li^arly in the morning there came to our 
w^lmlow the prisoner wlm liad been brougdit 
on the previous afternoon into a little build- 
iug 0 ]»])<)bite our den, and separated from 
it only by a narrow yard. The sentries 
were very goo«l, and permitted him to 
speak to us, although it was against their 

orders. He ^Yas a Baron von B , who 

liad, before the revolution, been a Prussian 
first -lieutenant in Cologne, but left the 
service. My husband had procured him the 
command of a batallioii in his own regiment, 
but he became ill, and was forced to remain 
in Heidelberg. When the Prussians occu- 
pied that town, he was so imprudent as to 
give himself up to them as a prisoner of 
war. Having a fever, he was unable to 
fly. How pale and wretched he looked! 
How" excited ho was, and how cast down at 
the same time I Four w’eeks ago they had 
declared against him the sentence of death, 
and he w\'is awaiting then the ratiticatiou of 
it from Jjerlin! The Pi’ussian authorities 
were veiy bitter against prisoners who had | 
formerly served in the Prussian arm}", and 
most bitter against officers ; therefore the 
})oor sick man was put into one of the most 
gloomy and unhealthy casemates ; where he 
was left quite alone. By the humanity of a 
Baden lieutenant who had care over the 
pi-isoners of this fort, however, he at last had 
a few comforts allowed him, and was moved 
to a more healthy }dace. Glad to see Otto 
again, and speak to him, he heartily partook 
of my joy. 

In the afternoon he was removed to a 
better prison. He gave me a letter for hiS 
brother which 1 volunteered to take [care o£ 
A 'few iliiys afterwards this friend of ours 
was shot. • ^ 


His place was filled by Mr. T., who had 
been chairman of the artisan-union in Co- 
logne. This was a brave, high-spirited young 
man, who ha^ preserved his courage. He was 
one of the truest followers of my husband, 
who became acquainted with him in Stras- 
bourg. He also lUMi been sentenced to death, 
and was waiting for the ratiheation from 
Berlin. At first, he smd to me, it was an 
ugly feeing, when the soldiers in the morn- 
ing opened the door of his prison ; then he 
thought always, They are coming to bi ing 
me out. But now,” he said, “ I am used to 
it ; and I care not what may come ; but I 
must not th^nk of my bride^i After having 
searched for me everywhere she has been 
here, but was not allowed to see me.” He 
said this in a careless tone, but there was a 
quivering in his voice that I could well under- 
stand. 

Ml'. T. commanded the battalion of Baron 
B., when that gentleman became ill. The 
soldiers of this Volks wchs battalion being 
most of them inhabitants of Mannheim, 
stayed in their town when my husband left it, 
and dispersed. Mr. T., riding quite alone on 
the road towards Heidelberg, to i*ejoin the 
revolutionary army, w^as caught in a hollow 
way by the peasants of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, who thought they would win the good 
opinion of tlie Prussians, by presenting to 
tliehi, when they came, a revolutionary officer 
as a prisoner. This happened in tJie first 
days after the entry of the Prussians into 
Baden, when they were very mubh excited 
against the rebels. The cuirassiers W’hotians- 
porled T. to Heidelberg, dealt very barbai’- 
ously with Jiim. . Fetlei'ed hand and foot 
with a heavy iron chain, lie must needs go at 
the same pace with tlic horses ; and, when he 
flaggedjthey drove him on with the points of 
^heir swords. .Even passing foot-sol tliers 
could not refrain from abusing him by 
words and blows ; and, when he ai'rived at last 
at Heidelberg, bis body was beaten bi'own 
and blue, and the blood trickled* from it. On ‘ 
his head alone he had seven woumis, and the 
blood so flowed over his face, that he could 
not see. Officers to whom he complained of 
the rudeness of the soldiers, said to him, 

“ that the soldiers must have their fun also.” 
He was lodged in a very mise^ble prison, 
whence, scarcely recovered from his wounds, 
ho was brought to Bastadt, and shut up in 
one of the most unhealthy dungeons they 
could find. 

The sentries being very reasonable, he and 
Biy husband talked ^ day about the revolu- 
tion. If an officer came near, the sentry 
always ^ve us warning, and we separated. 

Tuesday, 18:^ September. Otto is contented 
with his situatiozi, iiotwithatandingtUedam]) 
straw and thick water-dropping Wiills of his 
prison. My company and the good things 
sent every day by my kind hostess, are very 
thankfully accepted by him. How hard is 
the lot of the poor prisouei's, who are glad 
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when even a sentry appears to them ! How. man behaved as one in a passion, although 
liorrible is their soUtnde without occupation, nobody had done him any wronjf. He 
light, books, or tobacco^ so much wished for always kno^ed with the dog of his gunlock, 
by tliem all I '' " aeeni^ to have a mind to shoot poor 

The officers visited my *hu8baihd to- ^hed^yer ha showed himself . ne<ar his 
day, said it drafe believed that the change of window. When my husband gave an ex- 
his sentence would be to arrest in a fortress, planation to him, he cried : 
and one of these oflSeers— a Baden one— No stirring! Once you were a lord, now 
whose parents live at Kiplau (that place | « my tuni, and you have to keep silence.” 
being a fortress) was so kind as to ^ptomise | Even to roe he >ns^ ill language, and be- 
us letters of reccomraendation to his friends, haved ill. But this is the only soldier I have 
Grant Heaven, that these reports may have yot had to complain of. 
truth in them I To-morrow a conrt-martial wdll sit, and 

I had a great sonow to-day, when the my husband will then hear his altered sen- 
captain of the day fetched me froin the case- tonce. The officers pretend to know that it 
mate. Tlie lieutenant on duty nad recom- m arrest m af fortress, and Otto is believing 
mended me not to show myself, when this f'OO much in their foresight. Grant Heaven 
captain should come, because he was a veiy that he may not be mistaken ; for the House 
severe man. Therefore, when the sentry an- Correction would distress him more than 
iiounced iiim to us, I hid myself in the dark- decrees of death, 
est corner of my husband’s litter, and he 

threw his cloak over me. But this was use- On the forenoon* of the twentieth of Septem- 

less. When the captain entered the fore- tier, I was brought before the court-martial 
most compartment of the casemate, he said again. I saw that the sergeant who had not 
to h is prisoner : voted for my death, opposed to the strong wish 

“ I have heard that your lady is here, other judges, was no more a mera- 

Where is she ? ” court ; there was in Lis place 

“She is asleep just now,” he answered. another sergeant, who perhaps knew his 
“ Well, then, awake her. I cannot permit better. In Baden the Brns»siauB made 
her staving any longer with you, foV she has very free with the lives even of their own 
only permission to see you for about half-an- subjects, which they dared not <lo in Prussia, 
hour, and in the presence of an officer ; so ^ myself 

rune our order.” should have been shotal80,ha<l the verdict been 

Otto was obliged to take away his cloak; I unauimous, or had I been tried eight days 
rose from the straw, and, quite confused, fol- sooner. For, that order to send the sentence 
lowed the captain. Wy husband told me, to Carlsruhe m case ot any difference among 
that it was the same who sat in the oourt- ‘be judges was only a few days old. and I 
martial. 1 dare not to go again this day to 'vas the nrat to profit by it. 1 had good 
the commandant to get a new ticket of od- help too, m the fact that the public prose- 
mission ; I will go to-morrow and stay at cutor himself was m too great haste to have 
home to-day. Mv hostess and her daughters I killed, and m his eagerness behaved 
are compassionate. They both knew my • imprudently. When my wile afterwards saw 
husband, who had often dined in this i ‘b« ®be thought it 

hotel. The young girl was very glad;P*'^P®^ ^ ^ thanks to 

when he sent her his riding-whip as a that gentleman ; he replied ; 
token of remembrance. W^hat a comtbrt * There is no occasion for your thanks ; 
are sucli kind people when one is so very sentence cou)d have been valid, 
sad ! Tlie landlady told me that the ®wjng to the unjustifiable manner in winch 
city-maior Von M. W lost his place for provoketl it.’ 

having brought, beforehand, and without The sentence of death was chaiige<l into 
authoription, the news of the alteration of YBARS iw the Hou.se of Cor- 

the sekfenofipto my husband. Probably they section I 

would have announced it to him when Let , , , .-..■t-.t- --r.' .■? . 

was standing on the s.andhill, or when he | ^ 

wss lying there . bleeding cor^ It would 
have been only a misunderstanding. I 

Wednesday, 19th September, I was very ; THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME 
quiet and happy with Otto in the prison.! 

The ^commandant-major Yon W. was un-| 

comraonly polite, and gave me a ticket, on; HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 

which was marked that I could see my ^ i. ^ . ..i. . *u 

j 4.!,'*. ^ Contaiaiiwrthe NrnnbovB issued between the Ninoteenth 

husband Without the pr^ence ot an officer, jaTtuary sud^keTwclfUi of July, Eighteen Hundred 
and for as long as 1 wished. But the sen- andFifty'six. - 

tries of the day were rough. A red-haired Complete wts of Houechold Worde may always be 11 . 011 . 
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NOBODY, SOMEBODY, AND EVERY- Nobody was shown withlu these few weeks to 
BODY. * have occasioned intolerable misery and loss 

The power of Nobody is becoming so enor- in the late war, and to have incurred a vast 
mous ill England, and he alone is responsible amount of. guilt in bringing to pass results 
for so many proceedings, both in the way of which all morally sane persons can under- | 
commission and omission ; he has so much to stand to be fraught with fatal consequences, 
answer for, and is so constantly called to far beyond present calculation, this cosy 
account ; that a few remarks upon him may course of proceeding was the course pursueci. 
not be ill-timed. My Lord, mtent upon establishing the respon- 

Tiie hand which* this surprising person sibihty of Nobody, walked into court, as he 
had ill the late war is amazing to consider, would walk into a ball-room ; and My Lord’s 
It was he who left the tents behind, who left friemls and admirers toailled and fawned 
the baggage behind, who chose the worst upon him in court, as they would toady him 
possible groiuid for encampments, wiio pro- and fawn upon him in the other assembly. My 
vided no means of transport, who killed the Lord carried his head very high, and took 
horsess, who paralysed the commissariat, who a mighty great tone with the common people; 
knew nothing of the business he professed to and there was no question as to anything My 
know and mon<*poliaed, who decimated the Lord did or said, and Nobody got trium- 
English army. It was Nobody who gave out phantly fixed. Ignorance enough and incom- 
the famous uiiroasted coffee, it was Nobody who potency enough to bring any country that 
made the hosjMtals more horrible than Ian- the world has ever seen to defeat ami 
guage can describe, it was Nobody who oc- ' shame, and to lay any head that ever was in 
casioneil all the dir© confusion of Balaklava ‘ it low, were proved beyond question ; but, 
harbor, it was even Nobody who ordered the My Lord cried, “ On Nobody’s eyes be it ! ” 
fatal Balaklava cavalry charge. The non- and My Lord’s impaneled chorus cried, 
reli<*f of Kars was the'work of Nobody, and Thei-e is no impostor but Nobody ; on him 
Nobpdy has justly and severely suffered for be the shame and blame I ’* 
that infamous transaction. Surely, this is a rather wonderful state of 

Tt is difficult for the mind to span the . things to be realising itself so long after 
career of Nobody. The sphere of action | the Hood, in such a country as England, 
opened to this wonderful person, so enlarges Surely, it suggests to us with some force, that 
every day, that the limited faculties of wherever this ubiquitous Nobody is, there 
Anyl)ody are too weak to compass it. mischief is and there danger is. For, it is 
Yet, the nature of the last tribunal ex- cspcially to be borne in mind that wherever 
prcssly appointed for the detection and ( failure is accomplished, there Nobody 
punishment of Nobody may, as a part of i lurks. With success, he has nothing to do. 
his stupendous history, be glanced at | That is Everybody’s bnsiuess, and all 
without winking. | manner of improbable people will iiivari- 

At the Old Bailey, when a person under} ably be found at the bottom of it. But, 
strong suspicion of mal-practices is tried, it 1 it is tho great feature of the present epoch 
is the custom (the rather as the strong sus- 1 tliat all public disaster ^ in the United 
piciou has been found, by a previous enquiry, ' Kingdom of Great Bi»itain and Ireland is 
to exist), to conduct the trial on stringent assuredly, and to a dead certainty, Nobody’s 
principles, and to confide it to impartial hands, work. 

It has not yet become the practice of the We hav^ it is not to bo denied, pnnisheil 
criminal, or even of the oourts — ^but Nobody, with exemplary rigor. We have, as a 
they, iiKlced, are constituted for the punish- nation, allow^ ourselves to be deluded by no 
inent of Somebody— to invite the prisoner’s Inilaences or insolences of olfice or rank, but 
or defendant’s friends to talk the matter over have dealt with Nobody in a spirit of equal 
with liiui in a cosy,*tea-and-muffiu sort of and uncompromising justice that has moved 
way and make out a’ verdict together, that ; the admiration of the worltk I have had 
iRiall be wliat a dejiosed iron king called ; some opportunities of remarking, out of 
making things “pleasant.'' But, \^ea; England the impression made "on other 
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peoples by the stem SaxoD spirit with which, 
the default proved alod the wrong done, we 
iffl.ve track^ dpwn and punished the de- 
, faulter and wrong-doer. And^I do here 
declare my solemn belief, founded on much 
I have seen, that the reraetnbrnnce of 
our frightful failures within the last three 
years, and of our retaliation upon Nobody, 
will be more vivid and potent in Europe 
tmayhap in Asia, too, and in America) 
for years upon years to come than all 
our successes since the days of the Spanish 
Armada. 

In civil matters we have Nobody equally 
active. When a civil of[i(-e breaks down, the 
break-down is sure to be in Nobody’s depart- 
ment. I entreat on my reader, dubious of 
this proposition, to wait until the next 
break-down (the reader is certain not to 
have to wait long), and to observe, whe- 
ther or no, it is in Nobody’s depart- 
I merit. A dispatch of the greatest moment is 
j ! sent to a minister abroad, at a most important 
I, crisis ; Nobody reads it. British sulpects 
|1 ai-e affronted in a foreign territory ; Nobody 
I interferes. Our own loyal fellow-subjects, 

I a few thousaud miles away, want to ex- 
> change political, commercial, and domestic 
I intelligence with us; Nobody stops the 
;l mail. The government, with sll its mighty 
■' means and appliances, is invariably beaten 
ij and outstripped by private enterprise ; which 
t we all know to be Nobody’s fault. Something 
i will be the national death of us, some day ; 
j and who can doubt that Nobody will be 
1 brought in Guilty ? 

Now, might it not be well, if it were only 
for the novel tv of the experiment, to tiy 
' Somebody a little? Eeserving Nobody for 
statues, and stars and garters, and batons, 
and places and pensions without duties, 
what if we were to try Somebody for real 
j work ? More than that, what if we were td 
I punish Somebody with a most inflexible and 
' grim severity, when we caught him pompously 
I undertaking in holiday-time to do work, and 
^ found him, when the working-time came, 

! altogether unable to do it ? 

Where do 1, as an Englishman, want 
j Somebody? Before high Heaven, I want 
' him everywhere ! I look round the whole 
dull I want Somebody to do 

work while the Brazen Head, already hoarse 
with crying “Time is!” jesses into the 
^cond warning, “ Time was ! ” I don’t 
j want Somebody to let off Parliamentary 
'I penny crackers against evils that need to be 
fj stormed by the thunderbolts of Jove. I don’t 
want Somebody to sustain, for Parliamentary 
i and Club entertmnment, and by the desire 
I ; of several persons of distinction, the character 
! I of a light old gentleman, or a fast old gentle - 1 
! man, or a debating old gentleman, or a dandy 
old gentlen^an, or a free-end-easy old p^enUe- 
man, or a caj^tal old gentleman considering 
his years. I want Somebody to be clever in 
4 loing the business, not clever in evading it. 


Tlie more clever he is in the latter quality 
(which has been the maldug of Nobody), the ^ 
worse I hold it to be for me and my childreu 
and for all men and their childreu. I want 
Somebody who shall be no .fiction; but a 
capable, good, determined workman. For, it 
seems to me that from the moment when I 
acce];>t Anybody in a high place, whose func- 
tion in that place is to exchange winks with 
me instead of doing the serious deeds that 
belong to it, 1 set afloat a system of false 
pretence and genend swindling, the taint of 
which soon begins to manifest itself in 
every department of life, from Newgate 
to the Court of Bankruptcy, and thence 
to the highest Court of Appeal. For 
this reason, al)ove all others, 1 want to 
see the working Somebody in every re- 
sponsible position which the winking Some- 
body and Nobody now monopolise between 
them. I 

And tliis brings me back to Nobody ; to i 
the great irresponsible, guilty, wicked, blind ! 
giant of this time. O friends, countrymen, 
and lovers, look at that carcase smelling 
strong of prussic acid, (drunk out of a silver | 
milKpot, which was a part of the plunder, or ! 
as the less pernicious thieves call it, the | 
swag), cumbering Hampstead Heatli by 
London town I Think of the history of i 
which that abomination is at once the begin- ! 
ning and the end ; of the dark social scenes ! 
daguerreoty ped in it ; and of the Lordship of I 
your Treasuiy to which Nobody, driving a | 
shameful bargain, raised this creature when j 
I he was alive. Follow the whole story, and j 
finish by listening to the parliamentary i 
lawyers as they tell you that Nobody knows j 
anything about it ; that Nobody is entitled j 
(from the attorney point of view) to believe | 
that there ever was such a business at | 
all ; that Nobody can be allowed to de- j 
mand, for decency’s sake, the swift expulsion 
from the lawmaking body of the surviving ! 
instrument in the heap of crime ; that such 
expulsion is, in a word, just Nobody’s business, 
and must at present be constitutionally left 
to Nobody to ao. 

There is a great fire raging in the land, 
and — by all the polite precedents and pre- 
scriptions ! — you shall leave it to Nobody to 
put it out with a squirt, expected home in 
a year or so. There are inundations bursting 
on the valleys, and — by the same precedents 
and prescriptions !— -you shall trust to No- 
body to bade the water out with a bottom- 
less tin kettle. Nobody being responsible .to 
you for his perfect success in these little 
feats, and you confiding in him, you shall go 
to Heaven. Aek for Somebody in his stead, 
and you shall go in quite the contrary di- 
rection. 

And yet, for the sake -of Everybody, give 
me Somebody ! I rai|ie my voice in the wil- 
derness for Somebody. My heart, as the 
ballad says, is sore for Somebody. Nobo/iy 
hiui done more harm in this single generation 
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than Everybody can mend in ten generations. 
Come, responsible Somebody; accountable 
Blockhead, come ! 


BEATING AGAINST THE BABS. 

I HAVE told in two sketches preceding this 
how, as a leader in the Baden revolution 
after the surrender of Bastadt, I became 
subject to the power of the>3rand Duke and 
the' Prince of Prussia ; how I was imprisoned 
in the fortress, tried by court-martial, sen- 
tenced to be shot, — ^but not shot, because in 
the court tlmt sentenced me there was one 
dissentient judge.* My sentence was changed 
to ten years in the house of correction ; whicli 
seemed worse than death. 

On the railway journey to my prison I had 
still some insults to suffer froni young 

* Prussian officers. At the station in Carls- 

‘ rube stood a great many gentlemen in white 

I neckclotlis, who probably came from a court 

' dinner, «ind wished to enjoy thf sight of a 

|1 rebel in chains. “There are C. and his wife 

! in that carriage,” said one, and they all came 

j and stared at me ; but they saw no fetters. 

I I sat among soldiers who behaved in a most 

I friendly manner. There was nothing more 

melodramatic than the grief of my poor wife, 

• holding my hand as she had done all the way.> 

I It was almost dusk when we arrived at 

I P>ruchsal. With a heavy heart I took leave 

; of my true wife, and was conducted in the 

j midst of soldiers through the town. The ! 
! corporal of the escort did not know the 
] locality ; and the inhabitants, having more 
! symjiathy with conquered than with con- 
' queror, took little pains to show where 
i the house of correction was. After much 
erring to and fro we left the town by another | 
I gate, and reached a gloomy castellated! 
j building. We stopped at an iron grating in* 
' the wall. 

1 “ More than ten years ? ” asked the warder. 

“ No.” 

“You are wrong then,” and he directed 
the way to the old house of correction. That 
was the first glimpse of my dungeon—the 
model prison on the separate and solitary 
system — in which six years of my period of 
durance were spent. ^ 

I had a fellow-sufferer on that first night 
in an artilleryman of Bastadt, who was taken 
with me into the guard-room of the old 
house, where two old people in li^t gray 
uniforms — gaolers on duty — received us, and 
led us to the presence of the governor. That 
officer gave a receipt for us to the corporal, 
and sent us for the night to the reception- 
room. My blood tingled when my whole 
person was handled and searched. But a 
peace-offering came in the shape of a 
sapper of broth, which seemed to be com- 
posed of bad grease and potatoes, very mu(di 
j ^aised by the g aolers. 

*806 pages BOTenty-five and one hundred^d fort^ of 
the present volume. * 


Not having been undressed for a long time, 
and having slept only on damp straw, I 
receded the coarse hut cleanly bed ih the 
reception-foom as a great luxury. At about 
nine o'clock next morning 1 was taken to the 
overnor, a worthy man, who was unable to 
ide his resentment at the cruelty of the Prus- 
sians, in ihfiictiug upon agentleman the punish- 
ment ^of thieves. He prepared me for the 
ceremony of the’prison toilette. On this repre- 
sentation, he said, Major M. and Captain S., 
who were his prisoners, received back their 
own clothes ; but the Prasaians, having heard 
of it, instantly remonstrated, and be was daily | 
expecting orders to put them again into con- 
victs’ uniform. Carried off to the watch- j 
room by a thickset gaoler — who had a harsh j 
manner but was not an unkindly man — my 
beard was swept off by the razor, my hair was 
cropped by a prisoner, who danced about me 
like an imp while he was snipping and shear- 
ing ; then, when he had made my head look 
like a shoe-brush, he leapt away. I was 
ordered to undress and put on the convict’s 
uniform, which lay upon a bench ready to my 
hand. There was a pair of stockings coming 
high over the knee, and made of thick hemp- ! 
twine, hard as a grater ; there was an ascetic 
shirt, large enough to be taken for a carter's 
frock, made of the coarsest hemp linen, that 
felt upon the skin as if there had been woven 
into it a bundle of toothpicks. This gar- 
ment being quite new, and never having 
touched water, was so stiff and hard, that 
after an hour’s wearing, it had scoured the 
skin of my whole body, till I seemed to wear 
a shirt of Nessus. The trousers were of tho 
coarsest kind of hemp trellis, and the jacket 
of the same material. 1 thrust mjr arm in it 
too fast, and scraped a piece of the skin from my 
knuckles. The waistcoat and neckcloth were 
of like material, dyed with a bad blue. After 
I had put on a little hempen cap I thought 
the business concluded, there lay on the 
form something else that was to belong to 
me. It looked like a sheet of gi'ay paste- | 
board, but a red line running through it 
satisfied me that it was a tissue. I took it in 
my hand and unfolded it with difficulty. It 
was so stiff that it retained every form into 
which it was bent. I could not make out 
what this was, and asked its use ; the gaoler 
who had been amused *at my perplexity 
informed me that it was my pocket-handker- 
chief. The prisoners, I found, put these haud- 
kerohiefs in water, and then oeat them with 
stones until it becomes possible to use them. 
There were next given to me a pair of very 
rough pe.%sant shoes, a little wc^en tablet 
with my number painted upon it, a small horn 
comb, and a towai. 

1 was then taken into the wool saloon, 
which was to be my future scene of labour, 
llurty prisoners were at work, picking and 
spinning the wool, which filled the room- 
otherwise spacious and reasonably cheerful 
—with a fqjbid odour. The stULsess, only 
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disturbed the peeoliar rattling of the large IieM back the tears ; now I hid my head 
wool spuming- wheels^ the repiUBive faces of under the blanket^ and wejklike a child, 
many of my new comrades; the whole Jiouse* At half-past four in the morning we were 
of-correction atmosphere, made, q'aivering yet awakened by the ringing of a bell. E very- 
under the impresmou of the toilette, a very body rose, and made his bed and his toilette, 
strong im}»e8aion upon my mind. Every- The latter was a curious proceeding ; for it 
thing whirled before my eyes. was a toilette without glasses, basins, tooth- 

By-and-by I recovered, and cbuld look brushes, or even soap. The washing appai*atus 
about. They had not, ou that fii^^t day, for these forty people consisted simply in one 
given me any work. One of the convicts tub of water ahd an empty tub, together with 
attracted me, with noble features and a high, a small tin drinking-cup. Since, for the whole 
beautiful forehead. Tt was JDr. K. of Heidel- business, to forty persons, only a few minutes 
berg, spinning wool with the earnest mien of were allowed, our ablutions were always very 
an old Roman senator. His neighbour to incomplete. 

the right looked like a student ; but he was After a prayer spoken by a gaoler, the 
an incendiary. workroom was opened, and we began our 

Near a spinning-wheel at the opposite side labour by the help of dim oil-lights. I 
there stood a young man like a Theseus, was ordered attend a large spinning- 
with loiig-lashed eyes, and a mouth delicate wheel, and received a quantity of wool to 
as that of a girl ; it was a young student of convert into thread. One of the work- * 
medicine from Mayence. He had been only masters showed me how to proccied, and I 
three days in Baden, and, being ill while began my task. When my wheel got en- 
tliere, had never seen a light, or carried tangled, my neighbour to the right came and 
1 arms. Intending to return to Mayence, he put it in order, without speaking a word, 
passed Heidelberg, and there he was arrested This was a young Italian, who, in animated 
by a clever gendarme, who sagaciously con- dispute, had thrust his knife into the body of a , 
eluded that the perfectly new cap he wore Baden subject. I could see how excitable he 
must have replaced quite recently the hat of was. His blood was always in extraordinary ! 
a rebel. Young R. had indeed belonged to a motion, and when he came to help me he | 
I patriotic corps which was formed in his native blushed like a girl. | 

town, but had dispersed before it reached My neighbour to the left was a venerable } 
Baden. He was sentenced to Imprisonment old poacher, who sometimes offered me j 
for ten years, like myself. After two years stealthy pinches from his little bark snuff- 1 
! of punishment, he obtained pardon. His box ; and I could not find it in my heart to [ 
' parents and relations being well off, spared refuse this little kindness. The director had | 
no money, and applied it in the right direc- taken care to place me betwixt the two most 
tious. honest knaves of his collection. Generally^ 

In the afternoon, we were permitted to the common criminal felt that the political 
\ walk for half an hour in the yard. During offenders did not belong to their set. Thev 
this timfe I became acquainted by sight with forbore to show any intimacy ; although all 
j many of ' my fellow patriots. Thousands ofi wore the same dress, and did the same work, 
ij them still languished in the casemates ; where^ If any one of us spoke to them, they were | 
] they were perishing by hundreds, neglected j pleased, and showed their acknowledgments j 
M and forlorn. Thegovernmentof Baden showed j by many little services. j 

j! so little concern in coming to a speedy end | Before the breakfast, half loaves of very f 
j with the examinations, that only three judges | coarse black bread were brought in baskets, 
were appointed to this business in Rastadt ; I and, when the gaoler called a nani6, each of 
where no less than five thousand six hundred | us went forth to fetch one. In the first 
accused men were held in durance. I days, I was always struck by my name as by 

At seven o'clock we had our supper. It ' a dagger-thrust. The bread was very bad, 
consisted of a pint chopin of soup made of j for it was mixed with coiiimoii field-bcati 
water, %^ery mouldy black bread, and less ; meal ; but it was not safe to complain 'too 
than half an ounce of a detestable fat, called ! loudly ; a few common criminals who had 
smear ; generally used for the greasing of car- ' <loDe so having been punished. None being 
riage-wheels. This horrible soup was not permitted to have knives, every one that de- 
seldom given thrice a day — for breakfast, sired to cut a bit of bread (one pound and a 
dinner, and supper. After supper, we pro- half was the daily allowance) had to go to one 
ceeded directly to the bedroom; in which of the pillars, against which a blunt knife 
there might have been some forty beds, hung by a short chain. 

After the gaoler had said prayera for us all, Tne dinner at twelve o'clock consisted of a 
he locked the door and went away. He could chopin of soup and a chcpiri of potatoes ; 
always look into the room by a wicket, where lentils, peas, or another vegetable : meat was 
lights wei‘6 burning all night. given only twice a week, foUr ounces at a time. 

1 had managed to have m^^ bed at the side On the Saturday came a gaoler, and asked 
of Dr. K., with nobody on the other side. K, which of ns desired to write a letter, d yr/ys 
* had a mind to talk ; but this was impossible of that number, for I had promised to my 
tome. During all the day I chad forcibly I wife to #rite to her as soon us possible. 
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On Sunday vre rose at half-past five o'clock^ 
and had no work' to do. We attended 
divine service in a long saloon, arranged like 
a church. In the afternoon, such of ns as 
would write letters went to .the guard-room. 
There, accordingly 1 sat, mixed with the 
refuse of human society, to write to my dear 
wife ; whose name 1 would have thought sul- 
lied if spoken before them. ^ 

There was in Bruchsal a railway officer 
who had absconded with six thousand fiorins. 
Alter having spent the money he came back, 
lie had his own clothes and his own room in 
the prison with many comforts, and was oc- 
cupied with keeping the books ^f the manage- 
ment. A fraudulent watchmaker or jeweller 
worked on his own account in his own room ; 
and such examples were by no means iiire 
ones. This could not be through fraud or 
negligence in the director ; for the prisons 
were visited every month by the members of j 
the ministry. If criminals of this kind have 
a claim to milder treatment, how much greater 
claim had we, \vho became for the most part 
criminals from inolives which should be the 
strength and not the weakness of a State 1 
But after a time we obtained, through the 
representations that we made, much relaxa- 
tion of the prison discipline. Yet, scarcely 
had we learnt to appreciate the bettering of 
•our condition, when there happened to me 
A new trouble. 

On Sunday, the thirtieth of September, a 
tavern-keeper of Bruchsal, involved in the 
revolution, w^as delivered in to our establish- 
I ment. He was popular in Bruchsal, and 
in the afternoon about a hundred young fel- 
lows assembled in the town, and boasted they 
would free the prisoners. It was mere hec- 
toring ; but the Prussians and their obedient 
servants in Carlsruhe seized on this pretext 
to aggravate the punishment of certain of 
their enemies. Consequently, in the after- 
noon of the second of October live of us were 
called to the director, wlio received ns with 
much agitation. He told us that he had re- 
ceived orders to send us immediately to the 
new model prison — the terrible cellular peni- 
tentiary. 

A detachment of Nassau soldiers trans- 
ported us in our slave-gear through the 
whole town, where many a pitying girl’s 
eye met ours ns we passed. The gaolers 
liad told us many times of the new prison 
to which we were going; and with other 
things, that the prisoners there were obliged 
to wear visors. 

We arrived ; we entered. We were brought 
into a preparatory cell ; where we studied 
with dismay the regulations of the house. 
Tiien we were sepai’ated, and I was led 
into a cell towards the north ; where I w^as to 
live for years, away from other men, always 
Alone. I lost even my human name, and 
l^can^ number two liuudred and seventy- 
eight, enclosed witliin four bai’e walls, in a 
Apace four yards by six, under a celliug lil& a 


cofiin-lid. My little iron bed was chained 
against the wall. In one corner there was a 
little open cupboard with a pitcher, a table, 
a board, bath fixed on the wall*— and that 
was all. Of the whole prison it is enough to 
say that it is a costly massive structure con- 
trived on the principle of that at Pentonville: 

It had lAt long been finished — indeed was 
not wljplly finished — ^when I entered it. But 
of my pale yellow cell there are some things 
that I must narrate ; — , 

The floor in the Bruchsal cells is covered 
with little square tiles, so soft that the pri- 
soners sweep from them every morning more 
than a pint of the finest brick-dust, which 
penetrates everywhere, and of course gets 
into the lungs. To make this worse, the 
shoes of the prisoners are thick-set with 
large nails. Of late these shoes have been 
abolished, and a few of the floors have been 
i painted with linseed oil ; but this costs for 
every cell about two shillings, and the Baden 
government is not easily induced to expend 
so much on the mere be^th of prisoners. 

Beneath the ceiling in one of the longer 
walls, a square bole is placed, through which 
comes in the hot air in the winter; corre- 
sponding to it is another such hole on the op- 
posite side, but near the floor, intended to 
take bad air out. The theory of this heat- 
ing and airing may be very good ; but the 
practice proves very deficient. The open- 
ings work very often more after their own 
muid than after that of the inventor, one 
filling the cell with cold air, and the other 
spouting smoke. 

The heating with hot air, the penetrating 
brick-dust, the bad water, and the draught 
always felt in the cell so strongly that the 
hair of the prisoner is moved by tlie wind 
even in bed, are the greatest calamities iuci- 
«dent to prison life at Bruchsal from architec- 
tural reasons. It is a fact, that every plant 
dies in one of these cells after a short time, 
even in summer, and that a bird rarely will 
outlive a winter. Hot air is excellent for 
large halls in which people assemble now 
and then for a few hours; but it is mur- 
derous ill such small closets. I will not 
dwell upon the decomposition of the aii* by 
this manner of heating, but only speak 
of the dryness produced by it. Every thing 
in the cell is dried to the utmost. The win- 
dow-frames — wbichg^re of wood instead of 
cast-iron — are so much shrunk, that they let 
the draughts in freely, and with doors it is 
the same. A cloth saturated with water dries 
in a few minutes ; and it is evident, that this 
dry air must operate in a like maimer on the 
' body of the prisoners. 1 leave it to physicians 
to tell what must be the consequence of ex- 
posure to this dry heat when combined as a ' 
state of snifering with bad and inaufiicieiit 
food. Hot air fills only half the cell ; the breast 
and head of the prisoner are swimming in it, 
whilst the other half of the man moves in a • 
cold current. , The water comes from the hills 
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at the foot of whioh tbje prison is situated, | 
and is led to every story by a conduit, which j 
is very much a^ired, but which has only 
the fault of being always out of “^rder. lu 
winter the pipes are frozen for months, and 
in summer; the water is dried up, or the 
. pipes are subject to repair. On many a hot 
summer's day we had no water at alw More- 
over, the water itself is bad ; a few d:mps of 
vitriol put into a pint of it will produce a 
thick precipitate of plaster. If I dared to 
drink only a mouthful of it during the 
night, it always produced colic and diarrhoea. 

The dress of tlie prisoners is the same as 
that of the old house of correction, with the 
exception of the head-dress. This consists 
here of a skull-oap of blue woollen cloth, to 
which is attached a very large visor, which 
covers the whole face, and in which are cut 
two holes to see through. This horrible cap 
! must be worn always when the prisoner is 
i not locked in his cell. When in the yard, the 
prisoners must be always fifteen paces dis- 
; tant from each other ; and, if two of them 
! meet by chance, this regulation causes a great 
j embarrassment. The greatest crime in this 
i prison is that two prisoners should speak to 
one another, or endeavour to communicate 
I by any other means. 

' In every wing were employed five or 
I six turnkeys, called at Bruch sal overseers, 
i That one under whose care the directors very 
i considerately placed me, was the best and 
I most coui’teous in the house. It was indeed 
I a comfort to me to be under the orders of i 
i this man ; who behaved with the utmost 
ij delicacy. He was an old soldier, and blusheil 
! all over when he was compelled by his duty 
i to show me how to use tiie spinning-wheel | 
I placed in my cell. I 

I have not space for an account of the 
' , routine of model prison life. The meat of 
the model dinner was allowed only upon 
alternate days, and the allowance then was 
two ounces of boiled beef! For breakfast, 
dinner, and supper together, government at 
that time paid to the managers daily a 
I penny three-farthings ; from which, provision 

I was to be made not only for all the prisoners 
consumed, but also lor servants’ wages. 

,| Kevertheless, the woman who then was 
managov^ade money by the contract. 

When I had been only two days in the 
i house I was brought by^the head overseer 
into his room, where 1 found my wife, my 
mother, and my only sister. The latter had 
! come from the Prussian frontier. I had not 
j seen lier for twenty-seven years, and she had 
bedome a grandmother in that time. My 

I I mother 1 saw then for the last time. The 
expression of my poor wife’s face in looking 

I bt me rent my heart. She had not seen me 
I yet in my base dress, lUsligured by the 

•n scissors and the razor. We thought this 

! meeting a very sad one, and my situation as 
bad as possible : but in a few years later what 
would we not have given even^for such a 
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meeting? Only one visit in the month is 
permitted to the prisoner. It must be in the 
presence of an overseer and only of half- 
an-hour’s duration. 

When my wife was in Bruchsal she spoke 
to the director, and he proposed to the 
Council of Control several mvours to bo 
allowed to me ; and, in consequence of this, I 
was permitted tq wear woollen drawers ; to 
shave myself ; to have in my cell portraits 
and other not ofifensive pictures ; to have 
flowers, even in pots, and to paint in oil ; 
after having done half a day’s work for the 
administration. The leave to paint in oil and 
to have fiower%was of an immense value to 
me, and I became so cheerful with my occu- 
pation that mv ovei’seer was quite astonished. 

When the director of all the prisons 
in Baden made me a visit, I asked leave of 
him to have my own lamps, instead of the 
smoking kitchen lamps then used, which I 
detested. But even he dared not to grant 
such an inimense boon on his own respon- 
sibility, and was obliged to bring this im- 
portant concern before the ministry ; by whom 
it was allowed. 

But all this was to be changed very soon for 

the worse. When Captain S fled from the 

old house of correction by help of his sister, i 
who visited him ; and who was, as was said, 
supported by the bribed head - overseer, j 

all correspondence with our families and ; 

friends was prohibited, and their visits j 

also were disallowed until the completion I 
of the motiel parlour. Moat of the favours I 
granted to political prisoners by the Council I 
of Control were annulled, and a reproof dven ! 

to them into the bargain. They prohibited | 
especially ray painting in oil, because it was | 
said to be against the seriousness of the 
place ; but they permitted me to paint in i 
,t water-colours, 1 never understood why 
wiiter-colour painting was judged to be more 
serious than work in oil. I 

The Prussians, especially the officers, be- | 
haved as if they had conquered Baden. Their ; 
insolent and despotic nuinuers were not liked ' 
at all, even by the Baden ofiicei's who had re- | 
inained faithful to the old government. | 
These had been living for many years under i 
a constitution, and were shocked by Prussian | 
tyranny. Besides, North German sharpness 
very seldom agrees with South German bou- 
hommie. 

Prisoners who never see for years a green 
tree or field are very excusable if they try to 
find means to get a stealthy peep out of their 
windowa. So doing is forbidden, and if de- 
tected is punished. The Prussian sentries 
would have done well to report against such 
tr^assers ; \mt they bad received orders 
fire at them. Almost every day shots were 
heard in the court-yard, and many of the 
prisoners had narrow escapes. Of course 
the political convicts were very much shqcked 
by such severity, and the belter part among 
the oificersp of the house were shocked also. 

# 
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Complaints were withoiit purpose; on the 
contrary, the soldiers were praiseil by their 
officers, and it was only regretted that not 
one of these democrats was hit. Sometimes 
1 saw the sentries hid behind some wood 
watching tlie window with their mnskets 
ready, as if they were sportsmen stalking 
deer. Once 1 heard the report of a musket 
very near me, a cry, and then^the tramping of 
many people, who seemed to be carrying a 
heavy burden. I afterwards was told, it 
was a poor prisoner employed to whitewash 
a cell. He was just about to replace the I 
window, standing upon a step, wlien be was 
spied by a sentry and shot# through the 
breast. The poor fellow had yet strength 
enough to descend the steps, and to set aside 
the window which he held in both his hands. 
Then he fell down, and died a few days after- 
wards. This atrocity was inexcusable, inas- 
much as the sentry had been warned not 
to fire at prisoners who worked as masons 
in the cells. 

This was not all our trouble. The sentries 
running up and down the courtyard, near and 
under the windows of the cells, used to call 
to one anotlier in the night. Becoming aware 
that this calling vexed the prisoners, who 
were awakened by it, the sentries amused 
themselves by shouting all night, and as loudly 
as they could to the greatest vexation of us 
all. One night they did so in such a manner 
that the house was roused. They roared like 
madmen, animated to do so by a lieutenant 
who had just been visiting the guards. 
Several of the prisoners clambered to the 
windows, and one of the sentries shot at them 
without effect. At the same time 1 heard 
one of the prisoners angrily exclaim against 
the man who fii*ed. 

On the day following when all the highest 
officers of the prison had left for their dinner, 
and only the newly made head-overseers were 
present, there appeared in the establishment 
the Prussian military officer in oontmand, ac- 
companied by several officers, corporals, and 
a patrol with loaded muskets ; two corporals 
had sticks in their hands. Major Von E. 
demanded, from the head overseer, the de- 
livery of the inmates of three cells he pointed^ 
out, and whom he accused of having, on the 
previous night, insulted the sentries. The 
head overseer was perplexed, and did as the 
major oniered. By the noise in the court- 
yard the prisoners were attracted to the 
windows, in spite of the danger. The major, 
seeing this, invited them to come aU to their 
windows, and see what he was about to do. 

Three of the prisoners were then brought 
into the court-yard and barbarously caned in 
presence of the major and his suite. When 
the major after this heroic deed passed 
beneath my cell, I heard a laugh and my 
name : probably one of the officers i*egretted 

S jiat I had not been one of the receivers of a 
rubbing. The director resented this in- 
I fraction of his authority, and complained of 


it to his ministry in the most enei^etio 
manner. The result was that he was sud- 
denly dismissed on the next excuse that - 
could be m«t with. 

That head overseer, who delivered the 
prisoners to the major, was a living memento^ 
of the tact of the Ikidish ministry. He had 
been a Badish lieutenant in the year eighteen 
hnndr^ and forty-eight, and was, in eighteen 
hundrea and forty-nine, chosen captain. As 
such he participated in the, revolution, and 
was present at most of the fights. Moreover ; ! 
he had good connections ; and, when he was 
examined, he said that he had been forced by | 
the soldiers to stay with his regiment. He , 
was not only acquitted, but was placed as b ead 1 1 
overseer iu a house of correction, where he i j 
was the superior of comrades and soldiers, 
with whom he had shared in the same crime. 
This man was neither a spy nor a bad man ; { 

1 did not grudge him his good berth, but it 
was base to place him in it. 

When my first overseer received promo- 
tion 1 was removed to another cell, where I 
had many overseers at hand, who did all they 
could for money, and who would have done | 
more with a little courage. Through one of 
them I received a letter from a young girl of | 
Bruchsal, Kate Z. the daughter of a butcher i 
there, who offered me her services. I did not * 
I know her ; but she gave herself much trouble ‘ 
i to seiwe the political prisoners. Several of the 
overseers boarded at her father’s house, and j 
she knew how to persuade them. I ' 

t Without the supply of food which I re- i 
ceive*i through this channel, 1 do not know (| 
Jiow I could have lived through tho fli'st half- j 
year. Of the prison diet my stomach tolerated j 
almost nothing but the soup, bad as it was, ^ 
and 1 was always as hungry as a wolf. Once 
on the way to the yard, oiui of the overseers ; 
dbund an opportunity to give me a nice piece « 
of boiled ham, wrapped in paper. *1 put it 
into the breast pocket of my jacket to eat 
when I returned into my cell ; but this piece ' 
of ham burned more upon iny heart than ; 
almost anything 1 ever had upon it. My 
mouth began to water like that of a well- | 
behaving dog, who is kept long expectant of 
a morsel. At last canine appetite overcame ' 
every sense of shame or even caution ; I hid i 
myself as well as I could, and bit into the i 
I ham with an eagerness that would have done 
honour to any beast. 

By the care of my friend Kate, who was pro- 
vided with money by my devoted wife, I was 
I at this time very well served. I received 
every morning coffee or chocolate quite hot ! 
in a flat brandy bottle, and held warm in the 
hfreast of the overseer, who ran with it from 
the town to the prison as fast os he could. 
Sometimes 1 had wine, meat, and even cigars 
and newspapers. By one of these people, 
whom 1, paid very well, of course, I received 
every morning a written report of everything 
thaC occurred in the house, and what he had 
heard of other political prisoners. By this [ 
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himself for fulfilling the duty of office ; but 
abided by the execution of the order. It 
was only with much trouble I persuaded 
him to go and see Director D— — , and 
to consult with him, whether it would be 
too dangerous to permit me an interview 
with my unfortunate husband* Very soon he 
came into the hotel And told me that 1 could 
go to the prison, but only accompanied by the 
policemen. 

" I went directly, but I inquired in vain 
for flowers. The nearer the moment came to 
see you, the more sorrowful I became, and 
my heart throbbed more vehemently. More- 
over, the thoqght that I must not increase 
your sorrow by showing mine ; but on the 
contrary try to inspire you wdth counige, 
gave me strength. Sometimes I scarcely could 
believe that you were indeed iu a House of 
Correction; it seemed to me like an old 
dream. 

“ When we reached the prison and entered 
the room of the porter, I asked for the 
director, to ask why he had expressly 
forbidden my friend iVitzchen to see my 
husband. 1 think it was because he believed 
Fritzchen's husband to liave written a paper 
against solitary imprisonment; but he was 
not to be seen. Close to the room of the 
porter is the parlour, and connected witli it 
by two doors. That through which the over- 
seer (wliose duty it is to bo present at an in- 
terview! enters, has glass windows ; the other 
door led to another compartment of the room, 
which is limited by a barrier and a network 
of wire. A third compartment, likewise 
limited by a barrier and railing, is to be en- 
tered from the inside of the prison by a massive 
ii’on door. Being in the porter's room, I saw 
my husband in this compartment, through the 
windows of the door. When the overseer 
.entered his compartment, situated between 
the two others, I followed him closely to give 
to my husband my hand ; but without pity 1 
was pushed back and ushered through the 
other door into that part of the parlour 
destined lor the visitor. 

O, this parlour is one of the most cruel 
inventions ! 1 am not able to express in 
,;ivords the torture of the mind endured in 
these few minutes. During only half-an-hour 
the wives, parents, or children of a prisoner 
are permitted to see him. Every fond word 
is restrained by the presence of a gaoler, 
whose face is showing his impatience as he 
counts time by the strokes of the clock and 
not hy those of the heart. O, this was a 
painful, iriffhtfu) parting — heai'tranding to see 
my poor Otto, thy pale face, thy mournful 
eyes, and ^y compressed colourless lips ! It 
was a moment in which to become mad with 
grief. What horrible thoughts thronged at 
once to the mind. To see a loved being 
descend again living into liis grave ? Will 
he ever eome back — and if he comes,, how 
will he be ? Perhaps, with a sickly body ; pro- 
bably a disturbed mind — & broken man. 


means I gained a knowledge of all circum- 
stances^ and of the construction of the house 
itself, which was necessary to eflect my 
flight ; for which sH preparations>were com- 
pleted by the spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

- By chance 1 saw iu the room of the head 
overseer a plan of the prison, and tliis helped 
me very much to plan my project. The 
more 1 brooded over it the more its pi^octica- 
bility became obvious ; till, at last, 1 came to 
the resolution not to go alone, but to free all 
the political prisoners in spite of all the 
{ Prussians. The plan was bold but the easier 
I for its boldness, and was by no means im- 
practicable. INfischances frustrated it at last, 

I and therefore I need not narrate it iu detail. 

After the flight of Captain S all 

I intercourse with my wife was forbidden for a 
I time ; but, after the finishing of the model 
])arlour, I consulted the director, and wrote 
I to her to come and see me. She may tell 
herself the adventures of this little journey. 
I will give again an extract of her diary 

“ February 26th. I rose too late to go 
I by the first train, as I intended to see my 
Mannheim friends ; but to this delay 1 owe 
the accompauiment of Frilzchen (Friederica, 

I a friend of ours) and her little Helena. The 
I jouniey seemed to me very long; I could 
! think of nothing else but how 1 would find 
! you, my dear husband ; the saddest imagiua- 
; tioDs pursuing me. When I arrived in the 

I hotel at Bruchsal it was yet day, and I 

; dared not to go for Kate. At last it grew 
I dark ; and, putting on an old hood, 1 ventured 
bito the street 1 had the good luck to 
find Kate. 

“ Feb. 27th, I rose early and went out to 
! buy flowers for you before going to the 
prison ; for those I had brought with me were 
two days old and faded. 1 also wished to buy 
an ivy in, a pot, that you might have some- 
I thing fresh and living in your solitary cell. 

' It was half-past eight when I was about to 
leave my room with Fiitzchen and the child, 

! when two policemen came and disked [for my 
passpoit. I told them, that I had neither 
passport nor other papers, my husband being 
a piisoner and having been pluiidei*ed by 
the Prussians and others of his property and 
papers^ The policemen went away to the 
commandant of Bruchsal, but came veiy soon 
i back, bringing with them a wi'itten order, 
by which I was not permitted to leave my 
room before four o'clock in the afternoon, 
being a prisoner till further orders. No 
reason was mentioned. Upon this I wq|^ 
induced to go myself to tlie captain. The 
policemen would not suffer me to leave the 
roopi and hotel ; they even held Fritzchen, 
(^0 first overstepped the threshold), by her 
aOm and gown ; but she abused them so, that 
they became uncertain, and lost the courage 
to retain by force such a beautiful and angry 
woman. Moreover, they followed us close. 
The commandant was vexy polite, excused 
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^At about four o'clock the commandant 
came to my hotel, and told me that I 
could depart as soon as I wished ; but that, 
till then, I was to keep my room, guarded by 
a policeman, and that 1 must suifer myself 
to be accompanied as far as the frontier j 
ot Baden by a gendarme. I would de-| 
* part, 1 said, next mommg, and wrote a 
letter to you, which 1 requested Fritz- 
chen to convey to l^te; but, when she 
moved to leave the room, she found herself a 
prisoner like me. I sent the letter by the 
waiter, and had the good fortune to receive 
your answer the same eveilinff.** 

The two ladies were indeed accompanied 
by a gendarme, after the manner usual when 
any vagabond is brought by “schul” (shore) 
over the frontier ; a wanton insult against a 
woman which might easily have been avoided. 
My wife was forbidden to go to Baden without 
leave from the Prince of Piussia or the 
General von Schreckenstein. 

My preparations for escape wei'e ripening. 
I had keys and many necessary implementh. 
Apparently, nothing lemained wanting but 
the removal of some bars from an unguarded 
I cellar window. A female friend of mine pass- 
ing through Frankfort, had told my wife — who 
then lived in that town — that she would 
venture to saw through, during the night, 
the iron bars which separated me from 
liberty ; that she would surely do it for me 
when she came back from a certain necessary 
journey. iMy wife, thinking she could do as 
much as any other woman, determined at 
once to undertake this perilous adventure 
herself ; but she did not break her intention 
to any one ; knowing very well that het 
parents and friends would have restrained 
her from an undertaking, which they would 
have called sheer madness. In tiuth tSe 
undertaking was an extremely dangerous 
one; for she would meet with death or 
worse, if detected by the Prussians. But 
whenever did a true wife reflect on danger, 
when a husband could be saved 1 My wife 
forgot not only Uaiiger, but many necessary 
things albo; and, when she left Frank- 
fort, her plan was but traced in contused 
outlines. ® 

Not being permitted to enter the duchy 
of [hideii in her own character, she set eff 
at four o'clock, in the afternoon, riding in the 
third class, in mean clothes. In the carriage 
she met a poor Jewish pedlar woman, who 
lived near the Baden frontier, and was on her 
iouruey home. My wife proposed to buy her 
basket with everything in it, and also a black, 
frontlet to disguise her better ; for she desired, 
as she said, to make a jest with some of her 
friends. The poor woman was very glad to 
get rid of her basket and the worsted, on my 
wife's promiBiug to replace them, if possible^ 
nto avhich end she noted the Jew woman’s 
address. S 

With this frontlet and basket, my wi% 
could act the pait of a Jewess — none the 


I worse for being the daughter of an Italian, 
and havjpg upmi her face the rich tints of 
the glowing south. 

Arrived at a certain station, my wife 
stepped out, and met, m a village not far 
from Bruchsal, a young man recommended by 
Kate as an enthusiastic and trustworthy ad« 
mi»r of the political prisoners. He waa 
eagerly willing to be serviceable ; but recom- 
mended saying nothing of tlie flight to Kate,, 
who was a chatterbox ; although a very good 
girl. He knew some old people who had 
a room to spare; and, after haying be- 
spoken everything necessary, my wife went 
away to try whether she could get this looin. 
For a silk neckerchief and a few ribbons she 
succeeded. 

Then she prepared for action, and set right 
her watch-spring saws, and the black wax 
which was to conceal the cuts made in the 
bar. The old people of the house went very 
soon to bed, and slept soundly when my 
wife’s young helpmate gave tl>e appointed 
signal. She left her room stealthily, and also 
the cottage, and met the young man. It w.lh 
past ten, and the night dark and rainy — just 
such a night as was best adapted for the 
execution of her purpose. At about eleven 
o'clock the prison was reached, and my 
deliverei's could hear the regular steps of tlm 
sentries on the wall. The houses now stand- 
ing before the entrance of the prison weie 
then only partly built, and not inhabited at al). 
Protected by the darkness of the night, my 
wife advanced along a ditch at the foot bf the 
cxteiual wall, till she came to the gate, at 
the sides of which were to be seen the im- 
portant cellar air-holes. Her companion 
remained behind ; for she would not involve 
him any farther in an enterprise which might 
make him unhappy lor life. 

She began sawing, but this was no easy 
work. It was not to be done by her with 
those little flexible saws, especially in the 
daiknesB, and agitated as she was. She cut 
more deeply into her own fingers than into the 
iron bar ; and, at last, left off working, and met 
her companion ; not quite dissatistied for she 
had seen how negligently the house was 
guarded, and that it really was possible to 
succeed with better implements. 

When she returned to Frankfort, she spoke 
to the locksmith who had made the keys for 
me, and told him what she had been about. 

He laughed much, and gave her instructions 
how to proceed better with a certain old 
saw, which he boasted could cut iron like 
wood. Tliereafter, my wife spoilt all the bars 
in the cellar air-holes in her father's house, | 
to try whether she could cut them withoiit 
noise, and how much time she would want | 
for her purpose. 

Whilst my brave wife thus was employed, 

I, to my great vexation, was removed to 
another wing of the prison. I succeeded in | 
carrying away with me my keys, saws, and 1. 
other things; but was very much puzzled . 
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wlien 1 saw that ih my new cell the old 
hiding-place was WMnting. It ccmt^some little 
ingenuity to find Sfiother. Afterwards, mv 
ceil and dotheB^^ were suddenly changed. 
Taken by sorpriae, I lost both tools, keys, and 
money, and the hope of escape with them. 

Furthermore, my friend Kate and her 
: whole family had been arrested ; fbr, during 
a house-visitation, several letters frcm pri- 
. aoaers had been found which that foolish girl 
had kept, notwithstanding my often-repeated 
request to her to burn every bit of paper that 
name out of prison. Vanity— or some kind- 1 

lier thought — induced lier to keep scraps' 
^m each of us ; probably to show that she I 
was a friend to men, who were then very 
popular. The poor girl was very much oast 
down ; for her imprudence had brought ruin 
upon her family. By law, there was not much 
to be done against them : but tbe government 
has many means of punishing poor trades- 
people. ^te's father was a butcher, and had 
to deliver meat to the soldiers ; this charge 
was not only taken from him, but even the 
soldiers and other people connected with the 
government were forbidden, or, at least, 
induced, to keep away from his shop. 
Kate was confined for some time in prison. 
My wife caused the law* expenses to be paid, 
and gave help out of her own pocket ; although 
1 bad nothing to do with the detection of 
Kate's dealings, and she came only into 
trouble by her own imprudence. The poor 
thing did not i-ecover from her fright, and 
died a few years afterwards ; very soon 
I followed b}^ her father, who ended his days as 
I a ruined man. 

From this time I was determined to induce 
no person inside the prison, or outside, to 
endanger himself for my benefit. Others 
were not so conscientious, and the new 
director caused to be chased away, in about 
, three years, no less than forty-six overseers, 

; most of them only on suspicion. 

; Thus far I have told of the solitary 
prisoner — ^immured for love of freedom — 
beating for escape against his prison-bars. 
But there belong other and gentler features 
to his destiny ; there are other ways — some 
simple fnd some strange — in which huma- 
nity aS^erts itself against all odds. Life in the 
cell has two different sides. I have here 
shown only one side. My narmtive willl 
be complete when 1 have shown also the 
ether. 


TIMBER-BENDING. 

“You may break, but you cannot bend 
me." is a phrase that has hitherto been 
applied indiscriminately to prisons who are 
either very heroic or very obstinate. It has 
also been applied to certain woods, such as 
oak and lignum vitae. A great deal of brag- 
gadocio has been put into the unconscious 
mouths of trees (if, by a 'figure od’ 8{>eech, we 
may talk of trees having mouths at all) about 


the Btubboruness of heart of oak, and about 
the monarch of tbe forest never yielding to 
the storm ; which, indeed, he seldom does, 
unless absolutely torn up by the roots ; al- 
though Shakespeare, who was not a bad 
observer, talks of the wind making “flexible 
the knees of knotted oaks.** But, in plain^ 
truth setting sentiment aside, the unyielding 
nature of timber.haa been one of its disad- 
vantages ibr many practical and scientific 
purposes. Give a bar of iron to a smith, or 
place a mass of material under the gentle 
persuasion of Nasmyth’s steam hammer — and 
you may have What you will made out of it. 
You may have it moulded like clay by the 
hand of the potter ; may expand it, or con- 
tract it ; shape it and reshape it ; twist and 
contort it ; bend it into a sword or a plough- 
share, an anchor or a rifle-barrel, a column 
for some airy yet substantial palace, or a 
girder for a suspension bridge. You may 
lengthen it into a line of rails for the swift 
passage of steam, or a Menai tunnel to span 
an arm of the sea, like some gigantic brace- 
let. Subject metal to the furnace, and you 
have a fluid stream, whereof you may cast an 
Iron Duke, or any other shape of man or 
god you please. Sullen and hard at first 
sight, this ductile substance is your very 
slave, in fact ; a genie of the mine, who waits 
your bidding to do wonders ; a Proteus, to 
whom is given the power to change into a 
thousand forms. Not so has it been with 
wood. Place a piece of timber under the 
hammer, and it is shivered into fragments ; 
give It to the furnace, and it is consumed. 
You may saw and join it ; you may carve it 
into fantastic and beautiful designs ; but you 
have not hitlierto lieen able to use it with 
that facile manipulation which belongs to 
metal. 

One result of this deficiency has been a 
great circumscribing of tbe usea to which 
timber might be put ; another result has 
been excessive waste of material. When, in 
building a house or a ship, or in making a 
piece of furniture, it hiis been found neces- 
sary to employ a bar of wood of a curved 
shane, there were no means at one time of 
obtOTiing this curve, but by searching for a 
branch which was naturally bent in growing 
(and which, of course, could be met with only 
rarely) or by cutting a solid mass of timber 
j into the required Ibrm. In the latter pro- 
cess all the outlying parts of the wood— all 
those portions not included in the curve 
itself— were wasted, or were only available 
for very trivial purposes ; for the curve, ex- 
tending across the block and dividing it. , 
would leave only small fragments of the mate- 
lial, of useless shapes, on each side. In the case 
of metal, the process is easy and obvi ous enough ; 
you have merely to take a straight bar, heat 
it, place it beneath the hammer, and coerce 't 
into tbe needful convexity. Metal, therefore, 
has had an* immense advantage over timber 
on the very important grounds of iaciiiby and 
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economy ; for, in the one only use 

precisely iviiat you wont, 'while in the other 
you use more tbHan you want. When Mr. 
Jones, having reached the summit of his 
earthly desires in obtaining the consent of 
Miss Smith to marry him (and also the con- 
sent of Mr. Pater Smith, and Mrs. Mater 
Smith), looks out for tables, fhairs, and other 
et ceteras, wherewith to furnish that desirable 
cottage residence in which the happy couple 
are to take up their abode in the company of 
love and a young servant, he pays more for 
these household comforts (meaning thereby, 
the tables, chairs, &c.) than* he otherwise 
would pay, because of the waste of material 
necessitated in their construction. The case, 
however, is not now as it was foimerly. In a 
happy moment, some mechanical genius be- 
thought him of a process of bending timber 
by the application of heat to it. 

Like the Eeform Bill, however, it was 
only a step ; and, if any old toryhed engineer 
with a dream of finality in nia mind, had 
regarded the success already achieved as the 
summum bonum of such matters, Mr. Jones 
— ^not to apeak of Mrs. Jones — would have 
had a right to quarrel with him. Por Jones 
might have called his attention to the fact 
that the timber had a tendency to a debi- 
litated constitution, very awkward in those 
articles of furniture whereof the first requi- 
site is strength ; that it was weak and 
fragile, not unfrequently breaking under a 
moderate pressure, and sometimes absolutely 
unbending and returning to primitive 
straightness, like a young lady’s carefully 
gut- up curls oil a damp day. All this 
Mr. Jones might have exhibited out of 
direful experience ; but, of the reason — the 
cause of the effect — he would probably liave 
been ignorant. The explanation, however,* 
is not very abstruse. In the ordinary pro- 
cess of bonding, the fibre is strained. Thus, 
any curved piece of wood is weakest in the 
sharpest part of the curve. Scientific men, 
indeed, have argued that, for practical pur- 
poses, great curves are impossible ; and they 
have defined tlieir theory thus : — To bend a 
piece of wood, you must extend the outer 
circumference and compress the inner. Now 
as wood is inexpansible, you cannot bend it 
without injuring the fibre, and consequently 
weakening the whole mass. 

Such was the orthodox theory ; but, in the 
same way that the knowing ones on the race- 
course often make the most astounding mis- 
takes in their forecastings to their own great 
pecuniary disadvantage and the edification of 
a censorious world, so will it frequently occur 
that professed scientific men, too mindful of 
abstract theories to make practical innova- 
tions, find themselves suddenly confronted 
with some new application of those theories, 
qr sqme complete reversal of them. I’hese 
audacious exhibitions of scientific heterodoxy 
have of late years been more eommoi? in 
America than elsewheve. The active, volatile, 


knowing States’ man is as little disposed to 
submit to antiquated authority in int^ectual 
matters aiSiu political affairs. He will not 
have on hereiLtary mowchy, guarded witii 
fictions of divine right in the regions of dis- 
covery, any more than in the physical terri* 
lories which be occupies. He wiU have on 
elective president in the Kepublic of Ideas ; 
and he will reserve to himself entire liberty 
to set him aside when his time for being 
useful has gone by. Every man in that 
republic shall have a vote; and the beat 
candidate shall carry the day. Therefore 
has it come to pass that Jonathan, disre- 
garding the assertion that wood cannot be 
bent without weakening the fibre, has set 
to work to see how he can overcome 
the difficulty, and has discovered a method 
which, to judge from the accounts given by 
the most eminent engineers, both of America 
and England, will be of the greatest Service 
in sbip-building and domestic architecture, 
and in the construction of all pieces of furni- 
ture iu which it is necessary to employ 
curved timber. Tt has been already so em- 
ployed in the United States, where a Boman 
Catholic cathedral is surmounted by a dome 
fiaahioued out of wood bent by the new 
process. This dome has been found to be 
iighteir, stronger, cheaper, and more elegant, 
timn the domes usually formed of metal, 
brick, and papier- macb6. 

By this invention, which has been patented 
in America, and is now just introduced into 
England, the strength of the wood is in- 
creased at least seventy-five per cent, at the 
point where strength is most required. Tiie 
curve, moreover, never relaxes. The timber, 
as in the old process, is first subjected to 
the influence of steam, which softens the 
whole mass, and puts it in a fit state for the 
action of a macliine. The principle of 
bending, as employed iu this new application, 
is based on end-pressure, which, in condensing 
and turning at the same time, destroys the 
capillary tubes by forcing them into each 
otW. These tubes are oidy of use when the 
tree is growing ; and their amalgamation in- 
creases the density of the timber, the pressure 
being so nicely adjusted tliat the wood is 
ueiib?r flattened nor spread, nor is the outer 
circumference of the wood expanded, though 
the inner is contracted. Now, the error of 
the former process, as expounded by com- 
{)etent judges, has arisen from the disin- 
tegrating of the fibre of the wood by expanding 
the whole mass over a rigid mould. Wood 
can be more easily compressed than ex- 
panded ; therefore, it is plain that a process 
which induces a greater closeness in the com- 
ponent parts of tiie piece under operation — 
which, as it were, lucks up the whole moss 
by knitting the fibres together — must aug- 
ment the degree of hardness and power of 
resistance, wood thus becomes almost 
impervious to damp and to the depredations 
of insects, while its increased density renders 
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it less liable to take fire ; aud the pi^sent 
method of cuttliig and c^apiag timber beiug 
superseded, a , saving .of from two to three- 
fourths of. the material is bi'otight about 
The action of the machine throws the cross- 
grains into right angles ; the knots are com- 
})elled to follow the impulse of the bendbg ; 
the juices are forced out of the cells^pf the 
wood, and the cavities are filled up by the 
interlacing fibres. In the same way, you 
may sometimes see iu the iron of which the 
barrels of muskets are made a kind of dark 
grain which indicates that the particles of the 
metal, either iu the nalural formation or in 
welding, have been strongly clenched in one 
pother. These specimens are always greatly 
valued for theii* extraordinary toughness, as 
well as for a certain fantastical and mottled 
beauty. 

Another of the good results of this new 
method is that the wood is seasoned by the same 
process as that which effects the bending. The 
seasoning of wood is simply the drying of the 
juices, and the reduction of the mass to its 
minimum size before it is employed, so that 
there shall be no future warping. But, as we 
have already shown, the compression resorted 
to in the American system at once expels 
the sap ; and a few hours are sufficient to 
convert green timber into thoroughl.t sea- 
soned wood. Here is an obvious saving of 
time, and also of money ; for the ordinary 
mode of seasoning, by causing tlie wood to 
lie waste for a couslderable period, locks up | 
the capital of the trader, aud of course 
enhances the price to the purchaser. Time 
also will be saved in another way, iu searching 
for pieces of wood of the proper curve for 
carrying out certain designs. “ How de- 
lighted,^’ says Mr. Jervis, the United States* 
inspector of timber, will the ship'wright be* 
to get clear of the necessity of searching for 
crooked pieces of timber! There need no 
longer be any breaking of bats in the frame, 
as we have been wont to break them. We 
shall see numbers one, two, and three fut- 
tocks, at least, all in one piece.” An English 
engineer (Mr. Charles Mayhew) remarks that 
one of the advantages of the American 
method is that, its application to all 
circuldr^ wreathed, or twist^ work,' it not 
only preserves the continuous grain of the 
wood, which is now usually ana laboriously 
done by narrow slips of veneer glued on 
cores cut across the grain, with many un- 
sightly joints, ill concealed at best; but it 
will materially reduce the cost of all curved 
work^ which now varies, according to the 
llquielUsiCBS of the sweep, and will give the 
greater freedom in his design, by 
allowing him to introduce lines which are 
lK>w cautiously avoided in order to prevent 
the cost of their execution.” Dr. Hooker, 

. Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Bennie, Mr. Galloway, 
civil engineer, and other eminent scientific 
men, confirm these judgments. « A specimen 
of bent oak now lies before us, and exhibits a 


beautiful continuity in -the sweep of the 
fibres. 

Timber-bending has reached a new stage 
of development; and it is not too much to 
anticipate that it will have considerable in- 
fluence on the industrial arts. 


THE ANGEL OF LOVE. 

On noiseless wing, one starry night, 

From lier blest home above, 

Down, dove-like, came that angel bright. 
Whose care is human love. 

A rose uponeher bosom lay, 

Fresh cull’d from Edcn*s bowers ; 
Unlike the rose, whose sweets decay 
On this sad earth of ours. 

Within its cup is found a balm 
For love’s severest pain ; 

Desponding hearts to raise and calm, 

And give them liojie again. 

Wlict-e Jordan’s tranquil waters shine 
Beneath tltc sun's warm ray^ 

Two sisters fair, of Hebrew line. 

Had pass’d their quiet days. 

In mutual love and virtue blest, 

Tiiey scarce bod dream'd of woe. 

Till hopeless pssion inarr’d their rest. 
And forced their tears to flow. 

Both loved, alas ! a Christian knight : 

Both shared an equal pain : 

For Cliristian vow no Jew may plight,— 
They knew they loved in vain ! 

Nor angry thought, nor envious strife 
Stirred cither gentle breast : 

Each would have yielded love and life 
To make the other blest. 

The gracious Angel was not slow 
Those maidens’ griefs to feel. 

Nor ever wept for human woe 
She did not strive to heat 

Tho sisters watch'd in speechless dread 
Hei’ radiant form appear : 

Fear not ; my name is Love,” she said, 
*' And peace vay mission here. 

No sigh, how faint, how sad soe’er. 

Is heard in vain on high : 

A halm of power divine 1 hear 
To soothe and sanctify. 

To her who loves with deepest love^ 
This flower of life be giveti ; 

It has been rear'd by saints above, 

And bath’d iu dews of Ueaveu.’* 

The Angel to tho elder spake : 

** What can’st thou, wilt thou do. 

Or bear, for thy beloved one’s sake. 

To prove thy love is true ? ” 

Ob, doubt it not,'* the maideu cried; 

** All joys would I resign. 

So I were sometimes at his side. 

And dared to call him mino! 

"My father’s land, my sister's home, 
Mine ancient creed forego. 

With hun on distant shores to roam^ 

And shu'e his weal and wool 
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* No other bliM below— -above— 

No other hope be given ! 

Life were not life without his love, 

And, with it, earth were heaven '.** 

The Angel to the younger spake ; 

“ What, maiden, wilt thou do 

Or suffer, for thy loved one’s sake, 

To prove thy love is true 

** I love liiin well,*’ the maul replied, 

“ And much would I resign, 

To bo for ever at his side, 

And know his heart m’us mine. 

My father’s creed is dearer yet, — 

Mine ancient race and nauuf: 

7hcn break, my heart ! ere 1 forget 
Tlie Israel, whence 1 came. 

“Yet, tliough my vows I may not break 
To sitaie his happier fate. 

To dueds of love, for his loved sake, 

My da) 8 1 consecrate. 

“ No other love this heart shall slnie, 

To his for aye consign’d, — 

No tliough t of evil enter where 
Uis iiiugc is enshrined ! 

** But 1 the sick and poor will tend, 

My life an oflering make 

In trust — that Heaven on iiiiu may send 
A blessing for my sake ! ” 

The Angel smiled : “ Tiie rose is thine ; 

Such love is love indeed : 

8o love — so live ; and love divine, 

Eternal be thy meed ! ” 

MOTHER SHIPTOH. 

There are some names which attain a 
«national celebrity without posterity knowing 
exactly why or wherefore. That of Mother 
I Shiptoii is one of the most noted in the tigi- 
I ditionary annals of this coiintiy. Her fame 
j as a proplietess has extended tluxiughout the 
land ; and her sayings have become, in the 
; remotest comers, literally Household Words. 

! LTiidoubtedly there have been witches — for 
' in that category must Mother Shiptou be 
classed — who have played the oracle as well 
I as she ; but, as generaU)^ happens, the multi- 
tude are lost sight of in the course of time, 
I and the wisdom of the many is eventually 
! ascribed to one. Homer, .^op, Solomon — to 
say nothing of that friend of the destitute, 
Joe Miller — arc amongst a thousand instances 
of concentrated reputation. Every hour’s 
experience, indeed, affords exiimple of this 
tendency to special attribution ; and there 
are very few of us, perhaps, who have not, at 
one time or other, contributed our mite to 
set up the popular sect of the day. 

During a recent excursion in one of the 
midland counties, the consideration of this 
question was forced upon me by a local legend 
of which Mother Shipton was the heroine, 
#1 though nothing exists to show that she ever 
set her foot on the spot, and more than three 
hundred years have elapsed siaeft her death. 
But^ before I add the stone 1 have gathered, 


to the g^eral lieap, it may not .be out of 
pl^e to relate the history and prophecies of 
this remajrtcable woman, as I have found them 
recorded in pamphlets now somewhat scarce. 

Ui-sula Shipton, whose maiden name was 
Southied, was bom near Ktiaresborough, in 
Yorkshire, on the sixth of July, fourteen 
huudjed and eighty-eight: three years after 
the accession of Henry of Richmond to the 
throne of England. She was baptised by 
tlie Abbot of Beverley, and probably an 
uglier child was never held at the font— a 
contemporaneous account stating that “her 
stature was much larger than common, her 
body crooked, and her face frightful.” But, as 
a set-off to her personal deformity, her under- 
standing is spoken of as having been extra- 
ordinary ; and it was probably for this reason 
— certainly not because of her beauty-^tbat 
Ursula's hand was sought in marriage when | 
she had reached the age of twenty-four. Her 
suitor, a bold fellow to venture on such a 
strong-minded woman, was one Toby Ship- 
ton, of the village of Skipton, not far from 
York. He was, by profession, a builder, 
though whether he added anything to the 
architectural glories of the Minster, or ac- 
quired a Pecksnifiian celebrity for edifices 
wiiich he never helped to raise, is a point on 
which no information has been obtained. 
His fame rests [entirely on the fact of 
his having bestowed his name on the be- 
witching Ursula; for, with that exception, 
we hear nothing at all about him. Of two 
things, one, as the French say. Toby Shipton 
either crawled through life the most hen- 
pecked of husbands, or sbufiled off his mortal 
coil after a very brief season of conjugal 
felicity. The last hypothesis is the more 
likely. 

1 am ignorant at what period of her life 
the gift of prophecy descended upon Mother 
Shipton, but, hazarding a conjecture, 1 should 
say it was as soon as she discovered the 
mastery she had acquired over the minds of 
those around her. Her first prophetic essays 
were probably a few ambiguous words based 
on shrewd observation, the results of which j 
naturally came to pass. Her speeclies then | 
assumed a darker meaning, chance proving^ | 
the issue, or the obscurity in which they | 

were couched leaving the event only doubt- ' 

fuL One lucky hit in matters of prognosti- 
cation is always better remembered than a 
hundred failures. It is a common thing to 
make mistakes; a rare one to be right. 
Mother Shipton seems to have been a most 
successful soothsayer, and with the accom- 
plishment of those predictions which con- 
cerned her own neigh&)urbood her reputation 
spread, until, it is said, it filled the , whole ! 
land; and even bluff King Harry quaked I 
with dread when he beam the words of 
Ursula. The most striking story that is told 
of her vaticinations has reference to the fate f 
of his gre^t minister, Woisey, and that of 
those of the monarch’s most distinguished i 
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^vourites. In a small yolume iii the British 
Museum, which merits the pai ticular de- 
scription of it which 1 shall afteis^ards giye, 
that story is thus narrated : 

The Pro^esie of Shipton’s Wife in the 
time of King Henry the Eight. 

“ When she lieard that King Henry the 
I^ghth should be king, and Cardinall Wolsey 
should be at Yorke, she said that ‘ Cardinall 
Wolsey should never be at Yorke,* which 
the king and cardinall hearing, being angry, 
sent the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Darcy to 
her, who came with their men disguised to 
the king's house near York, where, leaving 
1 their men, they went to Mr. Besly, in York, i 
I and desired him to goe with them to Mother ; 
I Sbipton’s house,* where, when they came, | 
I they knocked at the doore. She said, * Come 
in, Mr. Besly, and those honourable lords 
j with 3 ’ou ; ’ and Mr. Besly would have put in 
I the lords before him, but she said, ‘ Come in, 

! Mr. Besly ; you know the way best, they doc 
not.’ "I'liis they thought strange, that she 
should know them and never saw them ; 
j then they went into the house w'here tliere 
j wiis a great fire, and they dranke and were 
j merry.” (Mother Shiptou was, at all events, 

M no curmudgeon.) ‘‘‘Mother Shipton,’ said 
I the duke (not altogether requiting her hos- 
pitality), ‘if you knew what we came about, 

; you would not bid us so welcome shee said, 

I ‘ The messenger should not be hanged.’ 

I ^Mother Shiptou,’ said the duke, ‘you said 
the cardinall should never see Yorke ; ’ ‘ Yea,' 
said shoe, ‘1 said he might see Yorke, but 
! never come at it,* ‘But,’ said the duke, 

; ‘when he comes to Yorke thou shalt be 
burned ; * ‘ Wee shall see that,’ said she, 
and plucking her hiiudkercher olT her head, 
she threw it into the hre, and it would not 
burue ; then she took her staffe and turned 
it into the fire, and it would not burne ; then 
she tooke and put it on againe. ‘ Then,’ said 
the duke, ‘ what mean you by this 1 ’ She 
; replyed, ‘If this had burned, I might have 
1 burned.’ ‘ Mother Shipton,’ quoth tho duke, 

: what thinke you of mo ? ’ * My lord,’ sai(l 
I she, ‘ the time will come you will be as low' 

! as 1 am, and that will be a low one indeed.’ 

My Lord Piercy said, ‘ And what say you of 
I me ? * ^ \My lord,’ said shee, ‘ shooe your 1 
j horse to the quick, and you. shall do well,! 
i but your body will be buried in Yorke pave- ! 

ment, and your head shall be stolen from 
I the Barre, and carried into Jb ranee ;* at whidi 
' they all laughed, saying, ‘that would be a 
great lop between the head and the body.’ ” 
^ (A marginal note here Hay.s : “ This proved 
true, lor hee rose in rebellion in the north ; 
and by not flying when hee might, hee was 
taken and beheaded in Yorke, w here his body 
was buried, and his head w'as stolen and 
carried into France, tempore .Ellz, Reg.”) 
^ “Then said Darcy, ‘And what think you of 
[v me ? ’ She said, ‘ You have made a great 


^ i i * It was ono of wbat were oaUed tlie ** Dring ” hoiuos. 


gunne, shoot it off, for it will never doo you 
any good ; you are going to w«nre, you will 
paine many a man, but kiU none.’ So they 
went away. Not long after, tlie eardinaU 
came to Cawood, and going to the top olf the 
tower, he asked, where stands York, and 
bow far it was thither; and said that one 
said he should never see Yorke. ‘ Nsy,’ said 
one, ‘she said*' you might see Yorke, but 
never come at it.’ He vowed to burn her 
when he came to York. Then they showed 
him York, and told him it was but eight 
miles thence, and he said that he would 
soone be there ; but being sent for by the 
king, he dyed on his way to London, at 
Leicester, of a luske. And Shipton’s wife 
said to Mr. Besly, ‘Fonder is a fine stall 
built for the cardinall in the Minster, of 
gold, pearle, and precious stones, goe and 
present one of the pillars to King Henry ; ’ 
and he did so.” 

In this alleged prophecy by Mother Ship- 
ton, all the principal conditions were fulfilled; 
the discrepancies in the story are to be laid 
at the door of the narrator. After Henry the 
Eighth had plundered his minister, and 
banished him to his diocese, 'Wolsey, travel- 
ling by slow stages, finally established him- 
self at Cawoorl, preparatory to making his 
entry into York, for the purpose of installa- 
tion. 

He went thither from Scroby, a Louse be- 
longing to his see, about the end of Septem- 
ber, fifteen hundred and thirty, and the 
I ceremony of iustallatioii was fixed for Mon- 
day, the first of November, following. 
On the preceding Friday, liowever, the Earl 
of NorthumberlmKl arrived with order from 
the king to arrest liim on a charge of high 
treason. He was at once removed in custody 
from Cawood, and lie died at Leicester on his 
way to London : he certainly never entered 
York. 

Of the three lords who visited Mother 
Shipton as the tradition relates, and wore too 
curious concerning their own fortunes, the 
Duke of Suffolk was executed in fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, for his share iii C.'our- 
tenay’s insurrection, which precipitated the 
fate of Lady J ane Grey. Sir Thomas Percy (tlie 
Lord Percy of the legend) suffered, in 
fifteen hundred and thirty-six, for partici- 
jiatiug ill Aske’s rebellion, known as the Pil- 
grimage of Grace ; and Lord Darcy, who 
was implicated in the same rising, was 
beheadea on Tower Hill. Respecting these 
noblemen, it will be observed that, with the 
exception of the special warning addressed to 
Percy, ambiguity of jihrase was Motlier Ship- 
ton’s great resource. As a time must have 
come Tor all men to die, the death of the 
Duli^ of Suffolk would necessarily bring him 
some day as low as herself ; and the j)redic- 
tion concerning Lord Darcy was as vagpe as 
astrology itself could have framed it. With 
regard to tlu3 more precise indication of Percy’s 
fate, 1 am afraid something was subsequently 
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added to the dark speech of the prophetess 
by those who remetubered m what oianuer he 
actually died. But whether the wife of Ship- 
ton (aa she is modestly styled) uttered the 
words set down for her or not, the association 
of her name with such high personages 
affords evidence, at all events, of the repute in 
which she was popularly helc^ 

Of all her contemporaneous admirers Mr. 
Besly seems to have been the moat devoted 
and the most favoured. It was to him the 
great lords addressed themselves before they 
ventured to approach Dame Ursula's habita- 
tion ; and he it was wlioakne^ the way in, 
which the rest did not. 1 look upon !^aly 
as a sort of semi-wizard, who was in Hie habit 
of shutting up his shop in the Micklegate 
earlier than his neighbours, in order to go 
and pass his evenings with Mother Shipton — 
Toby being defunct — and propitiating her; 
witli a horn- handle to her stick of hia own 
1 1 workmanship, he being, probably, a dealer 
I in horn- ware, combs, lanthorns, driuking- 

I utensils, and so forth ; but propitiating her 

II still more by the rapt attention which he 

I gave to her prophecies, and the leading ques- 

II tious by which he brought them out. Audit 
is, no doubt, to Besly that we are indebted 
for the preservation of such of the sayings of 
the wife of Shipton as are extant. I infer so 
mncli, as well from what has already appeared 
as from what more I propose to take from the 

I curious volume already mentioned. It pro- 
1 ceeds thus : 

I “ Mr. Besly seeing these things fall out as 
* I she had foretold ” (tiiis is not absolutely the 
j fact, if it be true as is generally stated, tliat 
j! Mother Shipton died in fifteen hundred and 
I tifty-one, three years before the Duke of 
i Suttblk) “ desired her to toil him some more 
f prophecies.” The old lady opened upon hint 
like a flood-gate. “Mr. Besly,” said she, “before 
that Owse bridge and Trinity Churcli meet, 
they shall build in the day and it shall fall in 
tlie night, uutill they get the highest stone of 
Trinity steeple to be the lowest stone of 
Owse bridge.” The editor of this collection 
of prophecies, acting as chorus throughout, 
gives a note of explanation here : “ This 
came to passe ; for Trinity steeple in Yorke 
was blown downe with a tempest, and Owse 
bridge was broken down with a great flood ; 
and what they did with repairing the bridge 
I in the day-time with the stone oi the steeple 
fell down in the night, until they remember- 
ing the prophesie, laid the highest stone of the 
steeple for foundation of the briilge, and then 
the worke stood. And by this was partly 
verified another of Mother Shiptou's prophe- 
sies, viz., That her maid should live to drive 
her cow over Trinity steeple.” 

A mystical announcement of wide-spread- 
ing evil came next : 

« “ 'jQhe day will come that the North shall 
rue it wondrous sure, but the South shall rue 
it for evermore ; when Hares kirtdle on cfcld 
hearth-stones ; and lads shall* marry ladies 


and bring them home ; then shall you have 
a yeare of pining, hunger, and then a dearth 
without Come, a woful day shall be seene 
in England, a King and a Queene.” Chorus 
observes upon this : “ Supposed to be meant 
by suppression of Abbies and other religious 
houses: and at the Lord Wil. Howarfl’s 
house ^ Naworth, a Hare came and kindled 
in his Atchen upon his hearth.” Very good, 
but how about the king aud queen 1 Did 
she mean Philip and Mary 1 But the pro- 
phecy seems to have been left unfinished. 
Perhaps it was too much for the nerves of 
Mr. Besly ! 

Mother Shipton next tried her hand at 
this story. 

“The first coming of the King of Scots 
shall be at Holgate town, but he shall not 
come in through the Barre, and when the j 
King of the North shall be at London, his , 
tayle shall be at Edinborough.” Says the in- ' 
terpreter ; “ This was fulfilled in K. James 
commiug in (to York); for such multitudes I 
of people stood at Holgate bar to behold 
him that, to avoid the presse, he was forced 
to ride another way.” Respecting the latter ; 
part of the prophecy, he observes : “ When 
K. James was at London, his children were • 
at Edinbrough, preparing to come to Eng- | 
land.” 

Domestic subjects follow: — “After this • 
shall water come over Owse bridge, and a | 
windmill shall be set on a tower ; and an 
elme tree shall lie at every man's dooi*e ; aud 
at that time women shall wear great hats 
aud great bands.” Chorus remarks : “ Tiiis 
is verified by the eonrlucting of water into 
Yorke streets through bored elmes ; aud the 
conduit-house hath a windmill on the top 
that draws up the water.” Of the women's 
kgreat hats aud bands he sa} s nothing : they 
were, probably, not so remarkable as the 
great petticoiitB of the ju’esent day. 

“ And when,” continues Ursula, “ there is a 
lord-mayor at Yorke, let him beware of a 
stab. When two knights shall tall out in 
the castle yard, they sliall never be kindly all 
their lives alter. When all Colton hath 
borne crops of come, seven yoares after you 
shall beai*e newes, then shall two judges goe 
in aud out at Walmgate barre.” Here follow 
the commentaries : “ A lord-mayor, whose 
house was in the Minster yanl in York, was 
killed with three stabs. Sir T. Wentworth 
and Sir John Savill, in choosing knights in 
the shire, in the castle yard at Yorke, did so 
fall out that they were never well reconciled. 
Colton hagge, in her time, was woodland 
ground, full of trees, which bore come seven 
yeares, and the seventh yeare after this was 
the yeare of the cuniming in of the Scots, 
and their taking of Newcastle. In the year 
sixteen hundred and six, two judges of assize 
went out at a gate in Yorke, where never any 
judges were knowne to goe out before.” 
Mure remarjcable things than these happen 
I in our times unpredicted by Mother Shipton. 


I will back Tiptree farm, against Oolton- 
bagge ; and as to the way in which the judges 
went out of York, look at the way in whicli 
they now *‘goe*’ in — a fly from the railway 
station conveys all the dignified horse-hair 
and ermine. 

It is not easy to determine whether Mr. 
Besly, in this place, asked Mother Shiptou to 
favour him with a song; but, if he did not she 
gave him one of her own accord, breaking 
out into the following doleful stnun : 

<< Then Warro shall begin in the spring, 

Mucli w»c to England it sliall bring ; 

Then shall the ladies cry wcll-away. 

That ever w© liv’d to see this day.” 

But she soon resumed her customaiy rhyth- 
iniciil prose : 

Then best for them that have the least, 
and worst for theni that have the most ; you 
sliall not know of the warre overnight, yet 
you shall have it in the morning ; and when 
it comes it shall last three yeares ; between 
Carden (Calder ?) and Aire shall be great 
warfare ; when all the world is lost, it shall 
be called Christ’s Croft. When the battel I 
begins, it sh;dl be where Crookback Bichard 
began (ended 1) his fi*ay.” Chorns interpolates 
in this place, “ Neare Leicester, where 
Bicbard the Third was slaine in battell, there 
Colonel listings was one of the first in 
ainnes, endeavouring to seise the commission 
of aiTay in opposition to others that were 
settling the militia.” 

But the prophetic fury is on the sibyl, and 
this is her descant : 

“They shall say to warfare for our king 
for haU-a-crowue a-day, but stiiTe not (they 
will say) to warfare for yemr king on pain of 
hanging, but stiiTe not ; for he that goes to 
complaine shall not come back agalne. Thj^ 
time will come when England shall tremble 
and quake for feare of a dead man that shall 
be beard to speak. Then will the dragon 
give the bull a great snap, aud when the one 
is downe. then they will goe to Loudou 
towne. Then there will be a great battell 
between England and Scotland, and they will 
be pacified for a time, aud when they come 
to Brammamore they fight, and are agaiiiej 
pacified for a time, then Siere will be a great 
, battell ^tween England aud Scotland at 
Stock more. Then will a raven sit on the 
cross aud drinke as much bloud of nobles as 
of the comons, then woe is me, for London 
shall be destroyed for ever after.” Chorus 
remarks here: “It is to be noted and ail- 
, tnii*ed that this cross,” (Which cross ? It is 
as indefinite as “ this Turk ” in Lord Bate- 
man’s ballad) “in Shiptou’s days, was a tall 
stone ^ross, which ever since hath, by degrees, 
been sinking into the ground, and now is 
suuke so low, that a raven may sit on the 
top of it, and reach wkli her bill to the 
ground.” Chorus, however, says nothing 
about ihe utter destruction of London. Pro- 
bably it had not occurred in his time. 


I can fancy — still not so vividly as I could 
wish— the awe-sti'ickeu astonishment of Mr, 
Besly as he listened to what follows : 

“ There will come a woman with one eye^ 
and she shall tread in many men’s blood to 
the knee ; and a man leaning on a stafle by 
her, say to him * What art thou ?” Aud he 
shall say, * I up. the King of Scots,’ and she 
shall say, ‘Goe with me to my house, for 
there are three knights,’ and he will goe with 
her aud stay there three dayes and three 
nights ; then will England be lost, and they 
will cry twice a day ‘ England is lost !’ ” (As 
popular orators oantiuue to cry, though some^ 
what oftener than twice a day.) “Then 
there #ill be three knights in Petergate in 
Yorke, and (this is terrible) the one shall not 
know the other : there shall be a child born 
ill Pomfret with three thumbs,? — (allow 
Chorus to make an observation on this pro- 
digy : “ There is a child not nianj^ yeares 
since born at Pomfret with three thumbs ! ”) 
— “ and those three knights shall give him 
three horses to hold while they winne 
England ” (Cliorus does not verify this part 
of the prediction), “ and all noble blood shall 
be gone but one ; and they shall carry him to 
Sheriff Hutton’s castle, six miles from Yorke, 
and he shall dye ther, and they shall chuse 
an earle in the field, and hanging their hoi'sea 
on a thorne, will rue the time that ever they 
were borne — to see so much blood shed.” (I 
picture to myself Mr. Besly bursting into 
tears at this juncture; but Ursula goes on 
implacably.) “ Then they will come to Yorke 
to besiege it, and they shall keep them out 
three days aud three nights ” (this is surely & 
civil war between the parts of speech) “ and 
a penny loafe shall be within the bar at half- 
a-crown, and without the bar at a penny ; 
and they will sweare if they will not yeeld ” 
(who are these turbulent parties ?) “to blow 
up the town walls ; then they will let them 
in, aud they will hang up the mayor, sheritfs^ 
aud aldermen,” (Thank heaven, “they” have 
hold of something substantial at last !) “ and 
they will goe into Crouch church ; there will 
be three Knights goe in, aud but one come 
out againe, aud he will cause proclama- 
tion to be made, that any one may take 
house, tower, or bower for twelve yeares, aud 
while the world endureth there shall never 
be warfare againe,” (here Mr. Besly wipes 
his eyes) “ nor any more kings or queenes ; 
but the kingdom shall be governed by the 
lords, and Uien shall Yorke be London.” 
(Perhaps the editor of Notes and Queries 
will kindly say whether the familiar expres- 
sion, “York, you’re wanted !” has any rela- 
tiou to these coming events, for at present 
they have not yet happened) “And after 
thlit^ sliall be a w'hite harvest of come gotten 
in by women. Then shall be in the north 
that one woman shall say unto another, 

‘ Mother, I have scene a man to-day,* and for 
one man 'there shall be a thousand women. 
Then shall be a man sitting on St. James’s 


Church hill weeping his fill.” (Like 
Besly.) 

• This is bad enough, but worse remains 
behind. 

And after that a ship shall come sayling 
up the Tiiames till it oomc against London, 
and the master of the ship shall weepe, and 
tlie marrinera shall aske him why he weepeth, 
seeing he hath made so goo^ a voyage, and 
he shall say, ‘ Ah ! what a goodly city this 
was ; none in the *world comparable to it ; 
and now there is scarce left any liouse that 
can let us have drinke for our money !’ ” 

I am sorry to bo obliged to say with 
Desdemona, ‘‘Oh, most lame and impotent 
conclusion ! for this is the last of Ursula’s 
prophecies. Chorus, however, utters a part- 
ing liowl, after this fashion : 

Unhappy bo line that lives to see those dayse, 

}3ut liappy are the dead Sliipton’s wife sayes : 
lie the world old ago tins woman did foretell 
Strange things shall hap, which in our times have fell.” 

The bad grammar of Chorus be for- 
given for the sake of his mournful rhyme. 

The work from whence the foregoing ex- 
tracts are taken, is a thin quarto of five or six 
leaves, and bears the following title : “Mother 
Shiptou’s Prophecies; with Three and XX 
more, all most terrible and wonderfull. 
Predicting strange alterations to befall this 
climate of England. Contents: 1 of K. 
Richard III. 2. Mr. TruswelJ, Recorder of 
Lincolne. 3. Lillie’s Prediction. 4. A Pro- 
pheaie alluding to the Scots’ last invasion. 
5, Ignatius his prophesie. 6. Mrs. White’s 
prophesie. 7. Old Sybilla’s prophesie. 8. 
Merlin’s prophesies. 10. Mr. Brightman’s. 
11. Pill] Ins Grebnerus Pro. 12. A prophesie 
in old English metre. 13. Another autient 
proph. 14. An other short but. pitliy, 15. 
An other very obscure. 1(5. Saltinant his 
predict. 17, A strange prophesie of an old* 
Welsh woman. 18. Bede’s prophesie. 19. 
William Ambrose. 20. Thomas of Astle- 
downe. 22. Saunders his prediction. 23. 
A prophesie of David, Caruiiiall of .France, 
&c.” (A Avoodcut, to be described, fills up 
the rest of the page, and then comes the im- 
print, as follows ; “ London, printed by 
T. P. for F. Coles, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the sigue of the Lambe in the Old 
Rally, near the Sessions House. 1063.”) 

The frontispiece represents “ The Poi^ 
suppressed by II. 8.” Henry sits on his 
throne, with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, receiving a copy of the Bible from 
Cranmer, who, like the other personages 
introduced, is labelled with his name. The 
monarch’s feet are both firmlyr* set on the 
body of Pope Clement the Seventh, who is 
struggling on the dais, Lis triple crown 
fallen off, and his hands outstretched. Bishop 
Fisher and Cardinal Pole stand on either 
side of him ; the first stooping, with one hand 
uydei’ftho Pope’s arm, and the other with a 
hand on the Pope’s body. Cromwell and^ 
others are round the throne, and* the fore- 


ground is filled with despairing monks. But 
the woodcut on the title-page is the curiosity. 
Conspicuous in the centre there is a portrait 
in profile o£ Mother Shipton herselli in an 
attitude of prediction, with two fingers of the 
left hand extended. She wears a black 
gown and a white head-dress, like a man’s 
nightcap, tlie point thrown well to the rear 
and cufwiug upwards. Her dark hair straggl ea 
wildly over her face, her nose and chin are 
portentously hooked, and on her cheek is the 
sign — a large wart — which it so much glad- 
dened the heart of Mathew Hopkins, the 
witch-finder, to discover. She holds a stick 
ill lier other hand, the top of which repre- 
sents the head of a bird with a very sinister 
eye — probably the portrait of a familiar, 
^at there may be no mistaking her for any 
of the celebrated beauties of the day—* 
Henry’s wives amongst them— the word 
Shipton is written in legible letters over her 
head. But Ursula is not “alone in her glory.” 
She is the centre of a system, of whicli the 
satellites are the Pope’s head in a circle, 
supported by demons in animal forms ; 
Cardinal Wolsey shut up in a castle, with a 
companion who resembles Charles the First ; 
Henry the Eighth, apparently at the altar 
with Anne Boleyn and another person ; and, ^ 
more prominent than any except the pro- 
phetess herself, the renowned Mr. Saltmarsh, 
a prophet on his own hook. This gentleman 
appears, with the exception of a cincture, in 
the costume of Eden before the fall, aud 
stands under a grand canopy, the curtains of 
which flow over his feet in amjue folds ; he 
bears a flaming torch in one Jiand, aud a 
sealed book in the other. AVliat Mr. Salt- 
marsh did to merit posthumous fame may be 
briefly told. During the period when Jjord 
Fairfax and the generals were at Windsor, 
Ml*. Saltmarsh, being moved by the Spirit^ 
went thither for the purpose of predicting all 
manner of misfortunes. His omens do not 
seem to have disturbed the parliamentary 
leaders, who contented themselves with ask- 
ing after Ins health — a very pertinent in- 
quiry ; and Mr. Saitm:irah wended his way 
home again, liaving taken nothing by his 
motion but an illness which ettrried him off 
a few days afterwards. Fortunately for the 
world, he died speechless. 

So much for the most attractive part of 
this book, which bears the signature of Mr. 
I. O. Halliwell, the well-known archaeologist, 
aud was acquired by the Museum about lour 
years ago. It is marked as extremely 
scarce, with an intimation that there is a 
copy in the Pepysian Collection, The press- 
mark is 8010. d. I may add that the Museum 
contains, moreover, a Dutch translation of 
the Prophecies, without tlie embellishments, 
published at Gravenhogen in sixteen liumlred 
«uid sixty -seven. Besides the pi’eceding, there 
is also in the National Collection a "Life of 
Mother Shipton, under the title of “ Won- 
ders I ! ! past,, present, and come, being the 
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3tr.iDge prophecies and uncommon predic- 
tions of the famous Mother Shimon, known 
by the appellation of the Yorkshire Pro- 
phetess. London, 8vo. 1797.” This hook is, 
in point of style, a very worthless pro- 
duction, but it indicates one or two points in 
Mother Shipton*s career, not given elsewhere. 
We learn from it that the prophetess died in 
fifteen hundred and fifty- one, — not kt the 
stake, like Anne Askew or Joan hceher, 
for she was too wiset-o meddle with doctrinal 
subjects — but quietly in her bed, her last pre- 
diction having reference to the ^riod of her 
own decease. After her death a monument 
was erected to her memoi'y on the high 
north road, about a mile from York, where, 
to judge by the frontispiece of this Life, she 
figured in "the high steeple-crowned hat and 
costume with which her personal appearance 
is usually associated. Her epitaph is said to 
bai-e run thus : 

“ Here lies one trho never lyM, 

Whose skill often has been trvM; 

Her prophesies shall still survive, 
i And ever keep her name alive.” 

After this long exordium, which resem- 
bles a puriUiiiical grace introductory to very 
short commons — ^like the chaplain’s benedic- 
tion on Sir Dugald Dalgetty’s meal at the 
Castle of Arderroohr, — I proceed to the 
legend concerning Mother Shipton 

On a high ridge which separates the 
southern extremity of Warwickshire from 
the county of Oxford, and distant about four 
miles from the picturesque market-town of 
Chipping Norton, are still to be seen the 
remains of a very interesting monument, 
undoubtedly of Druidical origin, although 
asci’ibed by local tradition to the agency of 
Mother Shipton. Archaeologists know this 
monument by the name of Rollrich Stones, 
but the inhabitants of i;he adjacent villages* 
j of Great and Little Rollcwright give the 
I separate parts various designations illustra- 
tive of their own belief. The iirincipal fea- 
ture of these remains is a group of stones 
forming a ring which is not completely cir- 
cular, the longest diameter, from north to 
south, being nearly thirty-six yards, and the 
shortest not quite thirty-five. Originally 
they all stood upright, but not more than 
seven-at^d-iwenty of the number, which is 
* staled to have been sixty-five, remain in that 
position, the rest lying prone on the earth, 
half-hidden by the soil and long waving 
grass. Owing to this circumstance it is very 
difficult to count them correctly, and the 
peasants say, with an air of mystery, that it 
is not possible to do so, no two persons agree- 
ing in the tale, nor the same number being 
ariived at by a repetition of the experiment. 
I found this true in my own instance, and 
the number I reckoned certainly difl’ered 
considerably from the result of an attempt 
made by another person. As we had not 
time to verify our separate statements or 
correct our own mistakes, the paagioal difli- 


Cttltv was left unsolved. None of the stones 
in this circle are more than five feet high, 
and some of them are barely twelve inches 
above the ground ; but at a distance of about 
eighty or ninety yards to the eastward, stand 
five others, of eonsiderable height — the tallest 
being nearly eleven feet — ^which, as they 
lean towards each other, with an opening 
from the west, are called the Five Whisper- 
ing Knights. Nor are these all that remain, 
for, at about the same distance from the circle, 
to the uoilh-east, and in a field by itself, 
divided by the road which separates the 
counties, stands one large stone in solitary 
majesty, popularly known as the King’s 
Stone. It is upwards of five feet broad and 1 
between eight and nine feet high, and from 1 
its twisted sliape and roiigh-graiued surface 
(as it may well present, after a buffet with the 
weather of a couple of thousand years) is the 
most remarkable of the series. The learned i 
Camden and, after liim. Dr. Hot, the author of ' 
the Natural History of Oxfordshire, pronoun- 
ced the monument to be a memorial erected by 
Hollo the Dane, who won a great victory some- | 
where about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, but their speculations were set at rest 
by Dr. Stukeley, who, with greater reason, 
declared the reniHins Druidical, the circle 
having been a temple, the five detached j 
stones a cistvaen or cromlech, and the soli- j 
tary one a cardinal point. Independently | 
of the form of the larger group. Dr. Stukeley j 
relied upon its etymology, deriving liollrich, 
not from Hollo the Dane, but from Hiiold- i 
rwyg, the wheel or circle of the Druids ; i 
and this, without doubt, is the true inter- 
pretstion. 

Now for the popular opinion of the raonu- ^ 
ment. The stones, according to universal 
acceptation amongst the peasantry, are i 
neither more nor less than a petrified camp 
or army. Never look for chronology in these 
matters, but take the legend as you find it. 

If you believe that men have once been i 
turned into stone, it is not worth your while 
to question who performed the feat, or to ask 
when it happened; so the story runs as 
follows : 

A certain ambitious warrior, being minded 
to reduce the whole of England beneath his i 
sway, set emt one day (from what place is not j 
stated) with a train of five knights and a ; 
well-appointed band of si.xty line hardy 
soldiers, to effect his meditated conquest. 
Advancing from tlie south in his progress 
towards the borders of Warwickshire, where 
the issue of his adventure, as it had been 
darkly foretold him, was to bo determined, 
the king halted his little array for the night 
on the edge of Whichwood Forest, not far 
from the spot where now stands the little 
village of Shipton-under-Whichwood. His 
reason for pausing there is alleged to have 
been his desire to confer with the, wise 
womau,^ who dwelt at Shipton at that time, 
and who afterwards bequeathed her name to 
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the place. The king's council was composed 
of the knights already meutioued ; but op 
this occasion, seeking advice from none, he 
left the camp alone — though not unobserved 
by the five, who followed at a distance — 
and proceeded to- the dwelling of Mother 
Shipton. He was seen to enter her hut, but 
what took place within lias been only imper- 
fectly guessed at, none of the knights having 
courage enough to venture {Efficiently near 
to hear exactly what passed between their 
leader and the dreaded witch. It is believed, 
however, that in order to obtain her assist- 
ance, the warrior proposed a certain com- 
pact ; but the conditions which Mother 
Siiipton strove to exact must Tiave been too 
hard, for high words arose between the two 
— so much was ascertained by the listeners 
before they discreetly withdrew — and her 
Larph voice was heanl to threaten the war- 
rior, who came forth in great wraih from the 
liiit, and strode back to his tent. How he 
a})eiit the remainder of the night is not on 
record ; but, at break, of day he was in the 
saddle, marshalling his men ; and, long be- 
fore the sun had gilded the tops of the 
forest trees, he led them across Lyuham 
Heath, and skirting Knollberry Banks, left 
the old Saxon mart of Ceapen-Northtown 
behind, and plunged into the woody glades 
that yet interposed between him and the 
object of his desires. After a toilsome march 
of five hours, he came to a steijp ascent, 
where tlie corn grows now, but which 
then was a desert waste. Laboriously his 
followers climbed the hill, nor rested until 
tlie crest of the ridge was nearly gained. 
Here they paused, and the five knights stood 
some distance aj)art, while tlieir eager leader 
spurred towards a slight eminence, which, 
irom that point, was all that impeded the 
view into the broad valley beyond, the havei# 
of his expectations. Suddenly, a female 
figure appeared on the rising summit of the 
knoll, and, in the clei^f’ morning light, the 
five knights, who watched the motions of 
their chief, recognised the unearthly linea- 
ments of Ursula Shipton. The events of 
the previous night came back to tlieir memo- 
ries, and they whispered among each other. 
I^r an instant, the bold adventurer was lost 
to their view, but jiresently he re-appeared ; 
and, as he breasted the last ascent, they 
heal'd his voice : “ Out of my way, Hag 1 ” he 
cried — 

" If Long Compton I may we. 

Then king of Knglaud 1 shall bo !** 

But another voice — the voice of Ursula 
Sliipton — exclaimed : 

^ Rise up hill ! Stand fast, Stone ! 

King of h'ngland thou shalt be none !** 

She waved* her arm as she spoke ; the 
earth swelled ; and the ambitious chief, the 
five whispering knights, and the whple of 
tBe wrarrior’s luesnie, were at once trani^ 
formed to stone ! • * 


j, Six paces further, and the village of Long 
j Cornel ton had been distinctly seen ; but, where 
j the king’s stone buries its base in the ground 
nothing is ■Risible but the hill-side. 

There is yet another tradition connected 
with Rollnch Stones. 

A certain man of wealth, the lord of the 
manor of Little Rollewright, Humphrey 
Botfin by name, resolved to remove the King’s 
Stone 1b the eourtyaid of his own dwelling, 
about a mile distant, at the foot of the hill. 
The country people dissuaded him from 
making the attempt, telling him that no good 
would come of it ; but he, being an intempe- 
rate, violent man, would not be thw'arted of 
his headstrong will, and commenced the at- 
tempt. He thought to accomplish his pur- 
pose with a wagon and four horses, but, 
though the latter were of a famous breed and 
remarkably strong, they could not stir the 
stone a single inch. He then yoked other 
four to the team, but still without success ; 
again and again he made the same addition, 
nor was it until four-aiid-tweiity horses had 
been attached to the load, that he was able 
to effect its removal. At length Humphrey 
Botfin triumphed, and the King’s Stone stood 
in the centre of his own courtyard. But his 
triumph was of short-lived duration, for no 
sooner had the shades of night appeared, 
than an indescribable tumult appeared to 
surround his house, waxing louder and fiercer 
as the night drew on ; nothing was heard 
but groans and shrieks, the clash of wea]>on8, 
and the direful din of battle, which noises 
lasted till the morning, when all again was 
stilL Humphrey Boffin was greatly fright- 
ened ; but, lor all that, his heart was not 
changed, and in spite of omens he swore he 
would keep the stone. The second night was 
worse than the first ; on the third, the up- 
roar of the two were combined, and then 
Humphrey Boffin gave in. Adopting his wife’s 
counsel (for she, clevej; woman, saw at once 
where the shoe pinched), he agreed to restore 
the King’s Stone to the place where Mother 
Shipton had commanded it to stand. But, the 
difficulty was how to accomplish the task. It 
had taken four-and-tweuty horses to drag the 
stone down hill. How many must there be 
to carry it up again ? A single pair settled 
the question : they were no sooner in the 
shafts than they drew the wagon with per- 
fect ease ; nor did they stop to breathe nor 
did they turn a hair on their up-hill journey ! 
The country people, however, were right. Th e 
attempt did Humphrey Boffin “ no good 
the civil wav breaking out shortly after- 
wards, his homestetid was burnt and his 
house ransacked by Cromwell’s troopers, and 
be himself, endeavouring to escape — without 
Mrs. Boffiu — ^tumbled into a well and was 
drowned. The lady, it is added, eventually 
consoled herself by marrying the captain of 
th© troop, who, when the wars were over, 
became a thriving farmer and leader of the 
conventicle at Btmbury. 
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Strangers m search of Bollrich Stones may 
find them more quickly than I did by direct- 
ing their steps to a clump of lofty fir-trees, 
which, grown within the arena of^ the Druid 
temple, form a landmark for several miles 
round. 


CHIP. 


PEN AND INK PIES. 


We profess a res))ect for literature, but we 
SLilso love cooks. Well, what is writing an 
article, but making a pie ? You roll out your 
orUst, or general subject, which is a nutritious 
conmouuil of wheaten flour, butter, milk, and 
useful knowledge. You prepare your fruit, 
or meat, or i)oultry, or special and novel 
information. You throw in a few bits of 
preserved quince, or anecdotes, or forcemeat 
balls, or happy illustrations. You sweeten 
to your taste with syrup, brown sugar, ori 
amiable philanthropy ; or you season with 
pepper, salt, and smart remarks, dusting the 
interior of the pat6 with fine-chopped lemon- 
peel, aromatic herbs, and all the small frag- 
ments . of wit you can muster. When 
you have roughly got the whole together 
into shape, you polish up ; you cut off round 
the edges suj)erfluoa8 bits of paste and re- 
dundant phiases ; you divide into para- 
graphs and mark out into portions to help ; 
you Bino(*th, and scrape out, and decorate 
with flowers of eloquence or macaroons and 
moulded buttons of crust ; you varnish with 
white of egg or glibiiess of style ; and, when 
the whole is finished to your mind, in the 
shape of a fair copy and the dish of a neatly- 
tnmmed tart, you send vour handiwork 
or your mindiworh to the oven or the 
printing-office. 

Then comes the rob and the test ; the proof 
of the pudding and the page is in the eating 
and the reading. If your composition be 
badly put together, the oven and the press 
will only make it worse ; little cracks will 
gape open wide, and small weak places will 
become yawning holes. But, if your task 
have been artistically completed with a 
spontaneous touch of impulsive genius, it 
will often turn out better than you ex- 
pected. 'li^oa will be agreeably surprised at 
the result of your efforts, and will chuckle to 
find it read (or eat) so well.- No man can 
judge of his own X)erlbnnances in their crude 
manuscript or uncooked state. Sometimes, 
however, bakers, or editors and printers, 
will spoil all when you don’t deserve it. They 
will stick your pie or paper in a comer that 
H too fierce or too slow for it ; they will keep 
it too long, till it gets heavy and loses its 
flavour. What you expected would be light 
puff paste proves a leatheiy and indigestible 
«ubstance. Sometimes they will pull ofit the 
plums and tit-bits, for mere mischief’s sake, 

,, to show they are somebody with a right to 
' have a finger in ; but, against that we 


ought to set their frequent abstraction of 
tasteless morsels that are as much out of 
place as chips in porridge. Occasionally they 
will make sad eirata and fractures, which let 
out all ^ur spirit, juice, sense, veracity, and 

K . The dropping of a letter or a burning 
, itty-pan will make a mess of what was 
perfect when it came into their hands; 
indeed, the technical term for a confusion of 
types is the vhry thing ; printers call it 
“ pie.” For such misfortunes the only 
remedy is patience, seeing that both bakers 
and printera and cooks and periodical writers 
are but imperfect creatures at the best. 


SCHOBRY THE BANDIT. 

Of Scbobry, the Hungarian captain of 
banditti, there' are told some Robin Hoodish 
stories. If I repeat one, it is not for any love 
I bear to bandits. They are thieves at best, 
and often something worse than thieves. 
They are not greatly to be admired if they 
will now and then do that upon impulse 
which honest men do always upon principle. 
As for their generosity with otlier men’s pos- 
sessions, I do not quite see the admirableness 
of it, and I never did. It is the light going 
of what has lightly come, — ^tlie wrenching of 
hard earnings from the man who luod an 
honest and wise use for them, and scattering 
them away, if not in vicious indulgence, yet 
in idle waste. Schobry has been known to 
commit a daring robbery, buy jewellery and 
rings with the larger half of the proceeds, and 
dissipate the remainder in revelry and indis- 
criminate donation. Schobry took great 
pleasure in laughing at his Austrian pur- 
suers, and amused himself with many prac- 
tical jokes at the ex|>euse of the armed force, 
v.heii it was ciUled out in consequence of 
some audacious act of his. 

The last joke of this kind preluded his end. 
Disguised as a common grazier, he waited 
upon an imperial-royal colonel to represent 
that Schobry had robbed him on a particular 
road, and that lie thouglit he could point out 
the brigand’s den. At the same time he went 
to’ the head of the police, and declared that 
he knew Schobry’s hiding-place, but would 
consent to indicate it to the civil power only. 
This assurance was agreeable to the police, 
inasmuch as a large reward had been offered 
for Schubiy’s appi^hensioii. Of the military 
expedition, led by a major and directed by 
Schobry’s lieutenant, four soldiers took occa- 
sion to desert, two were suffocated in a most 
intricate swamp, and the rest of the ])arty, 
having lost their guide, retuiiied next day 
to quaiters in but soiTy plight. The police 
did not fare better. They were to be posted 
in a cavein, twelve miles fronf the morass, 
chosen for the manoeuvres of the military, 
and in an opposite direction. Into the cave^ 
it was said, Schobry would pass, unarmed and 
drowsy, at o the time of taking his siestiu 
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Oneeupon a time this cavern had served as a 
place of refuge for the Magyars when pressed 
by the Osmauli, and some sixty years before 
Schobry was born, it harboured a formidable 
banditti, who were ultimately surprised by a 
body of hussars, and the greater part of them 
executed by tliat modification of Lynch-law 
which the Magyar oppressors call Stand- 
recht. Of course the cave i^ haunted by the 
ghosts of these men, and by worse spirits 
yet. No peasant valuing his safety would 
pass near it at night, and, moreover, it lies 
out of the track of habitations. When, now 
and then, a neighbouring magnate brought a 
party to the cave, twent^ peasiints were sent 
forward with torches to light up its galleries, 
and place a small portable bridge with iron 
rails over a chasm on the floor of it, which, 
although only nine feet wide, was said to be 
ninety feet in deptlu 

The party of police, then (thirty-four per- 
sons in all), was conveyed to the village near 
the rocky ridge in the rapidly-dnven light- 
carts of tlie country. As, in this case, each 
cart carried not two country people, but 
six armed policeiiien, and they went by night, 
they were four hours in reaching the ap- j 
pointed spot. Many of the policemen w’ere 
old sergeants' and corporals, and one among 
thorn (while loading his rusty carbine) de- 
clared that he had seen Schobry once, and, 
liowever he miglit be disguised, could not 
forgot him. Scliobry smiled encoui’agingiy, 
and said he was sure his memory would very 
soon be tested. “ How deplorable it is,” he 
added, “ that such a fellow should not only 
make fun habitually out of his pursuers, but 
that his tricks should so often be the means 
of taking estimable members of society, like 
the police, out of their proper homes and beds 
on cold and rainy nights.” ^ 

But the police did not complain of this, for* 
they had agreed amongst each other that 
there must needs be gold and otlier spoils of 
the banditti in tlie cave that Schobry watched 
so carefully himself of nights. There, how- 
ever, was among the party a little weazen- 
faced old corporal, who eyetl Schobry with 
sorrtething of mistrust, although his sense of 
due subordination ha<l re.str«aiiied him from 
all hinting of suspicion to the commissary. 
When the party were within a quairler of a 
mile of the cave, Schobiy himself ])roposed 
tliat he and four men should go forward and 
see that the coast was clear. The small 
corporal instantly volunteered for this light 
infantry duty. When wltliin the cave, 
Schobry turned ronml, and noticed that the 
corporal’s carbine was not only at full-cock, 
but also directed towards him from the 
priming position. He affected not to notice 
this, and coolly went on with his exj)loratioii. 
They lighted two torches, found the little 
bridge in the upright position in which it Wiis 
i^uai)y left when not wanted, «aud, as it fitted 
into grooves on either side the chasm, tl|e 
steady way across was soon sect! red. The 


five' returned, and reported all safe ; the 
main body advanced ; the cave was occupitnl. 
More torches were- then lighted, and the 
bridge wat crossed. The little corporal still 
kept near Schobry, scowling upon him ex- 
pressivel}'* 

The special-commissary, who was leader of 
the Ci'mtii ring detachment, had under him two 
of thJbest spies of the Vienna police, and en- 
tertained a firm belief that he was acting 
upon certain information, while he supposed 
that the military detachment of whose march 
he had been secretly informed, was on a wild- 
goose chace. His main delusion, however, 
was, that Schobry, who had borrowed a good 
passport, was no victim, as he called himself, 
but a piist member of the band, who hail 
some reason for desiring to be revenged upon 
its chief. Schobry gave a square-bottle of 
spirits to his next neighbour, the corporal, 
signed him to drink from it, and pass it 
round. Then addressing himself to the head 
functionary, said, “ Gracious Lord-Commis- 
sary, it is now scarcely six o’clock, and we 
will lie in wait ; for he never comes to hts- 
lair, in that corner, until past eleven. I will 
take you to a flanking gallery of the cavern, 
whei*e the torches can neither be seen nor 
smelt ; your worthy suite can then rest and 
take some refreshment, until the sentinels 
you have so wisely posted near the entrance 
give the signal to us. Tire commissary, evi- 
dently disturbed at the information that the 
cave had so many ramifications, gave the- 
order to explore the passage indicated. 
Again the little corporal went as a volunteer 
mion the sei’vice, for he was really brave, 
and restlessly suKspicious. The others began 
to prepare themselves for ease and repose, 
when the advanced guard returned with the 
aiiiiouuceiiient of a remarkable discovery. 
Schobry, and certainly not less thaii tliirtyof 
his followers, must have been distuibed while 
feasting there upon the previous da}', because 
a table had been discovered spread with all 
kinds of good meat and wine. Instant was 
the rush of men eager to verify this state- 
ment. Subordination put quite of question, 
the commanding commissary only ordered 
his band to be seated, and to make the best 
use of the knives and forks they found. To 
i> ive appearances, and preserve due respect 
.or his own dignity^ he took the head of the 
table and began to carve. After an hour’s 
time Schobiy and his adherent the corporal 
were almost the only sober people of the 
party. Then said the bandit to his double, 
m a confidential tone, “ Tins really is going 
too tar ; there is nothing but wine and spirits 
on the table — no water to mix with it. I 
will take these two jugs — ^yoii can carry the 
two others ; we had better fill them at the 
tank close by. Now it was evidently the 
corponU’s plan to do anything together with 
the guide he was mistrusting, but not to 
allow that gentleman to pass out of bis sight. 
Schobry accordingly led the way, filled tlie 
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four ])ltc]ierS| and s^ned his companion to 
take up his share. The latter stooping lotr^ 
obeyed, and at the instant turned a summerset 
across them. Before he was welt on bis feet 
I ag.ain^ Schobry, who had helped him across 
I the pitchers with a sudden kick, had crossed 
the chasm, and drawn after him the bridge. 

I Theehouts of the betrayed re-echoed through 
■ the winding vaults, an<J, before ffehobry 
reached the cavern’s mouth, a ball from the 
I corporal’s carbine whizzed near his head, 
j As to the outside sentinels, they had been 
i pinioned, and carried off by the ban- 

j oitti long before. 

The next thing to be done was to prevent 
the carts from travelling bank to their start- 
ing-point, and giving an alann. Sebobry, 
therefore, walked back to them, and was met 
by the two police-offioera in charge of the 
waggon-train and several of the drivers, who 
eagerly inquired what the report of fire- 
arms signided 1 The answer was : The 
object for which I brought tlie party here 
has been attained ; we are now going across 
: country to Nagy-Solopachek with our prisoners. 

The special-commissar}’ and I have therefore 
I I’esolved that you should go there by the 
road, and wait in the town ior us. You are 
I afterwards to give your horses plenty of 
I corn and twenty-four hours’ rest. There will 
also be allowed to each man one florin a 
day beyond the pay agreed for.” As Scho- 
bry had been seen by all these men to direct 
everything concerning the expedition, no 
doubt was raised as to bis authority, and 
tliere was the less murmur in yielding to it, 
because he confirmed it by giving to the elder 
policeman a small bag of zwanzigera on ac- 
count of subsistence-money. Now, the town 
of Nagy-Sblbpschek was fully nine German 
miles off, and it was plain that no alarm 
could be raised at head-quarters for the nextj 
four days, during which time the special -com- 1 
niissary and his retinue would have an ample i 
opportunity of sleeping off their wine, and| 
laying in their rheumatism. Whether they j 
would have any food left, or any torch-light 
by whicli to seek for the iatal tank, were con- 
siderations that did not trouble the planner of 
this vaL'abond’s revenge. It was not, however, 
his purpose that the imperial and royal func- j 
tioikkri|di and their troop should die of hunger 
or despair ; so he wrote, on the third day, by 
a village-post, to say that the whole party had 
joined Sciiobry’s band, and was inhabiting the 
famous cave. The consternation of autho- 
rities may be conceived. Three companies of 
regular-infantry were sent to capture the 
police, and in that maimer they were rescued, 
lliis jest proved serious in its results. Esta^ 
fettes galloped in all directions ; such vigorous 
measures were adopted both in villages and 
towns, danger grew imminent. Under the 
urgent necessity of removing as far as pos- 
sible from the scene of his exploits, Schobr}r 
went to Sirmia, in a close carriage, accom- 
panied by two of his most faithful followers, 


attired as servants. He is said to have buried, 
on this occasion, a sum of six thousand four 
hundred ducats, and jewellery of great value, 
somewhere near Voukovar. His first notion 
was, to cross the Saava, and take refuge in 
Servia until he could escape to a seaport, for 
he was convinced that his old trade was 
broken up. 

The vigilance of quarantine establishments, 
and of the military police on the frontier, 
were, however, greatly to be dreaded, and ho 
had also a strong disinclination to renounce 
his country. 

While he was revolving such considera- 
tions in his mind, hundreds of functionaries 
were at work spinning out schemes for liis 
destruction ; and the most inveterate of these 
was the ^jpecial-commissary whom he had 
exposed to ridicule. Yet this official had not 
been greatly to blame. It was to the vanity 
of a superior authority that the discomfiture 
was due. That officer had received au 
anonymous letter (the preparatory portion of 
the hoax) to say that, witliin a certain time, 
a party irritated against Schobry would otft'i- 
the local authorities of a place named to 
dtdiver the redoubtable bandit into their 
hands ; and he hastened to toll this before- 
hand, and as reliable information, lest ilie 
provincial subordinate should subsequently 
take credit for original action in the case. 
Schobry knew very well that the Austrians 
like a sneak, and would put more faith in a 
little underhand meanness of tale-bearing 
than in any information offered to them in 
more manly fonn. 

It seemed that the small corporal really 
had ventured to hint his suspicions ; but the 
commissary checked the expression of tliem 
by saying; “I know who and what he is, 
quite weU.” The corporal was, of course, no 
way behind the commissary in zeal for re- 
venge. 

Now in a small garrison town of the 
Austrian military frontier, there was au 
imperial-royal lieutenant of infantry between 
twenty and five-and-tweniy years old, with a 
monthly stipend of twenty-six florins (paid in 
bank or state-paper, which is usually at a 
heavy discount), less certain deductions. 
There was the daughter of a small employ^, 
endowed only ^ith good looks, househohl 
knowledge, and an inordinate love of dress 
and ornaments. Let her be called Julia 
Petra vita, daughter of the worthy poat-oflicer 
at Semlin, who himself enjoyed a salary of 
eight hundred florins a-year for the discharge 
of his troublesome duties, and for the support 
I of his mother, wife, and seven children. 
Two such persons are liable 'to suffer disap- 
pointment in the means ^ of mariying, and 
upon this head it is needful to ex|^in a 
certain Austrian military regulation. No 
Austrian lieutenant in the r^ular army can 
receive the imperial permission to marry, 
unless he, his betrothed, or others on their 
behalf, caff deposit a sum equal to about six 


bunded pounds sterling. The interest of 
this capital is paid to the spouses, and it 
ultimately forms a fund for the widow’s 
pension in case of the husband’s death. Cap- 
tains and field-officers must furnish propor- 
tionately larger sums, if they are not too old 
to wish for this manner of settlement in life. 
Now, unhappily, neither Lieutenant War- 
merstein nor Julia Petravits had the re- 
motest chance, in the ordin<iry course of 
provision or inheritance, of ever being able 
to compass a twentieth part of the re- 
quired sum. They had danced together at 
the Golden Angel, and were irretrievably 
in love. 

A relativb, who had carried <m a lucrative 
business as an apothecary at Gallatz, was 
applied to, and would willingly have re- 
sponded favourably to the appeal ; but he 
had married a poor Greek girl, thirty-five 
years younger than himself, and she was 
threatening to divorce him, and to have his 
property sequestered, if he gave more than 
twenty-five ducats towards J ulia’s happiness. 
Poor Julia cried for six hours after receiving 
with the money this qualified refusal ; after 
which she went out and spent more than half 
the ducats uf>on various coquettish articles 
of dress, as if bent upon driving Wiinuerstein 
totally mad with admiration. The remainder 
would have been di8Bij)ated in the same way 
next morning, but that a bright (and as she 
taiicied original) thought struck her during 
the sleepless night which intervened. By 
putting two fiorins each time on three num- 
bers in the Lotto, which was, providentially, 
drawn at Tenieswar every ten days, a teriio 
would be formed, entitling the holder to 
nine thousand six iiuiidred florins. She took 
the number according with her own age, 
fifteen ; the age of her infantry adorer, twenty- 
four ; and their united ages, thirty-nine. 
Could there be a prettier terno secco tlian 
numbers fifteen, twenty-four, thirty-nine ? 
Fortune must be the most unfeeling jade in 
existence, if she failed to favour so sweet a 
combination. Nothing was more simple than 
the appropriation of the gains — florins six 
thousand ; for the caution-money would be 
forwarded to Vienna, by the paternal post, 
without an instant’s delay ; and then there 
would remain, from the produce of t^e 
terno secco, upwards of three thousand 
fiorins towards the expenses of a first 
esUiblishment, after having allowed for a 
present to her parents equal to their yearly 
income. 

The first drawing was an actual scandal, if 
not an individual insult. The little strip of 
paper from tlie collector announced one, 
seven, fifty-nine, sixty-eight, eighty- eight, as 
the five numbers drawn from the wheel, 
containing little scrolls marked from one to 
ninety inclusive. 

** Whnt ! ” exclaimed Julia, "these nural^rs 
dire actually absurd ! Tliey represent nothing 
but infancy and old age.” ^ t 


I In the next drawing, her owu age and 
the united ages were indeed drawn, but 
not the lover’s age ; so nothing was 
got by that, except a sort of prospect 
promise of •improvement. At length the 
sacred fund, as well as a pair of earrings, 
had been devoted to the goddess For- 
tune of Temeswar. As a climax of evil 
destiny, the regiment was ordered off, atid 
bound fo march within a week or two. 
WSrmerstein became a slave to platoon pre- 
parations. 

Upon the morning of a magnificent tropical 
day in August, the disconsolate Julia str<illed, 
with her younger sister, to those celebrated 
heights from whence Belgrade had been 
bombarded. Little Katinka collected wild 
flowers, and pensive Julia sat on the soft 
moss, gazing unconsciously upon the Danube 
and the minarets of the Turkish city, when 
she suddenly discovered that the dark eyes 
of a stranger were upon her tearful face. He 
I was handsomely dressed, and the fingers of 
1 his ungloved hand were covered with rings, 

! according to tlie Hungarian fashion of all 
j times. He raised his foraging-cap from his 
head, and respectfully addressed some in- 
quiries as to the topography, in a German 
so accentuated and cadenced that there could 
be no doubt as to the Magyar origin of the 
speaker. In her innocence of worldly con- 
ventionalities, and in courtesy to a stranger, 
Julia answered all his questions with the 
grace and intelligence that belonged to her. 
Besides, he appeared to her quite an old man, ' 
and she was not alone with liim, for she had 
j beckoned Katinka to her side. The manner 
I of the stranger seemed to be so sympathising, 

; that she elided by recounting every ]>ortiou 
{ of lier simple history. The stranger’s iute- 
irest was manifested by a promise that if 
'Julia would meet him in the same place, 
Ton the following day, he would bo able to 
Igive her good advice, only she must say 
'nothing to her parents. At the appointed 
I hour the parties met with increased interest, 
*and spoke as confidentially as if they had 
1 known each other for years. At length the 
■ Hungarian said, “ Dear child ! your hope of 
j happiness shall not be lost for the matter of 
, a few thousand fiorins. I will supply them, 

I but have not the money here. By all that is 
sjlemn ” (he signed himself with the cross), 

' if you come to this spot at nine o’clock on 
; the moming of the twelfth of next month, I 
will put the bank-notes into your hand, 

I asking nothing of you in return but a parting 
' kiss, and a pt'omise that you will not any 
.longer think ill of Schobry, because I am 
I Schobry.” 

I J ulia was at home more silent than ever 
I She told the lieutenant that she had a hope 
still ; and he concluded it to be something as 
promising as the possible terno ; so he smoked 
nis pipe, and trusted that the quarters lie 
was moving to might bring him more sub- 
i stantial luck. < 
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Having examined tibe banks of the Danube battalion-sargeon, were called to the cap- 
and of t!ie Saava, in case of flight *becomimj tain's quarters. There it was arranged 
unavoidable, Schobry proceeded, unsuspected, that a bottle of a superior kind of i*ed wine 
in his luindsome equipage to ^tuhlweissen- should be drugged, and supplied, at half- 
berg, where he had appointed to meet one of past seven o’clock, to Schobry with his 
his agents, who had extensive means of supper; afterwards twenty men, under a 
knowing what was going on in the camp of lieutenant, were to i*ush into the room 
hostile police and military cohorts. The with loaded muskets and flxed bayonets ; 
accounts were anything but reassuring': Uie these were to bind Schobry as he slept 
whole country was raised ; minute aescrip- under the iuflcieuce of the narcotic. The 
tions of liis person circulated everywhere ; corporal volunteered to enter first, bearing 
and particular instructions had been sent to a torch. 

the commandants along the military £1*011 tier ; As he sat down to supper, Schobry ob- 
consequeutlvjVoukovar, Peter wardein,Mitro- served to the innkeeper’s wife (who waited 
vitze, and Senillu, were the most dangerous on him, knowing nothing of his quality, and 
pl^es to ’which he could go. It was pro- his impending fate) that he never before felt 
posed that he should remain quiet in i;he such gloomy forebodings, and requested her 
Transylvanian mountains. His recent visit to be extremely careful that night against 
to Voukovar had by some means become fire, as there was so much wood in the 
known to the authorities a few hours after he building of the house, and he had noticed 
quitted ; aud if he had not, by mere accident, that the room next his was full of flax. The 
taken a cross-country track, he would have woman replied that she herself was very 
been intercepted. Yet, after learning all nervous about fire, and alwaj^a walked 
this aud more, his confidant was dismayed at through the house with a lantern before 
hearing him say, in his firmest aud most going to rest for the night. He drank aliout 
deliberate tone, ‘‘ I shall be obliged to, go to half the wine, and must have taken with it 
Voukovar and Essig, and I shall be obliged a sufficient over-dose of opium. Before the 
to go to Semlin, or close to it.” A good dis- supper was removed, he reverted to the sub- 
guise, and a new passport adapted to the ject of fire, observing, that if such a misfop- j 
ti-avesty, enabled him to do as he pleased at tune were to occur, he could save, at any 1 
Voukovar, where the police were off their rate, himself, the windows of the room being j 
guard, little expecting a fresh visit so soon only a couple of feet from the gioiind. He j 
after a hot pursuit. But on the frontier all little knew that he was already watcheti 
the public guardians were on the alert, and through those windows by the eight eyes of 
they have often penetrated masquera<lings four sentinels and the two eyes of tiie small 
that passed undiscovered even in Vienna, corporal, who lielped to watch until the 
It is said that Schobry went from Voukovar bandit was in bed, aud had put out the 
to some part of the Baltchka county, or to candle. 

the Baiiat, on his way to Semlin, quite alone. All was ready at rniduicht for the cap.ture. 

Ill the small hostelries on the ro:id he often The door had been gently opened, and the 
heard himself spoken of, aud quite as often victim’s hard breathing was heard. The 
spoke of himself. One evening he arrived, corporal entered with his torch, and Schobry 
(after losing his way to a farm-house, where either started up, or uttered a cry in his 
he had a friend), wet and weary, at a village sleep. Contrary to their original orders, 
inn, and went to bed at once ; merely light- four soldiers fired at him from the door- 
ing a candle, drinking a tumbler of wine in way, and three of their balls told. Ac- 
the common room, and ordering hia supper cording to some accounts, Schobry was 
to be brought to him a couple of hours later. kllle<l 011 the instaut, and his dead body 
But that lighting of a candle was the extin- exposed next day to the terror of ill- 
guishing of his own life. The little coi*poral, doers ; while another version is that, being 
his resUess fue since the adventure of the only wounded, he was executed publicly 
cave, WM there among the smokers, and after a brief trial. 

instant^ set off to tell the commander of Under the pillow of tire bed in which he 
troops in the village who the new guest slept, a square packet was found, and upon 
was at the village inu. The cjiptain, the blood-stained cover there was something 
a cautious ohl K;iisei*lich, made full in- written. The contents were six Vienna 
quiry before he decided upon bis course, bank-notes (at one of those rare periods 
It wjis known that Schobry always went when these were at par) for one thou- 
well armed ; aud the point of skill was, sand florins each, and twenty notes of 
therefore, to take him alive, without giving one hundred florins. It is not known 
him a chmice of killing one of his assail- who received that treasure ; but it cer- 
mits. taiiily did not reach Julia Petra vits. So the 

- The innkeeper (a docile Saxon, wdiose dis- ■ level's did not marry, and, were miserable 
J/ cretion could be trusted), as well as the | ever after. 

The Might of Translating Articles from Household IVoedb is reserved hy the Authors. 
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MY BLACK MIEROE. 

Has everybody heard of Doctor Dee, the 
magician, and of the black speculum or 
mirror of cannel coal, in which he could see 
at will everything in the wide world, and a 
good many things beyond it ? If so, I may 
introduce myself to ray readers in the easiest 
manner possible. I am a descendant of 
Doctor Dee, and I profess the occult art to 
the extent of keeping a black mirror, made 
exactly after tlie model of that possessed by 
my astrological ancestor. My speculum, like 
his, is constructed of an oval piece of cannel 
coal, highly polished, and set on a wooden [ 
back with a handle to hold it by. Nothing j 
can be simpler than its appearance ; nothing 
more marvellous than its capacities — pro- 1 
vided always that tlie pei’son using it be a true I 
adept. Any man who disbelieves nothing is a ! 
true adept. Let him get a piece of cannel 
coal, polish it highly, clean it before use with 
a white cambric handkerchief, retire to a 
private sitting-room, invoke the name of 
Doctor Dee, shut both eyes for a tiiornent, 
and open them again suddenly on the black 
mirror. If he does not see anything he like.s, 
after that, past, present, or future, then let 
him depend on it there is some speck or flaw* 
of incredulity in his nature, and he is conse- 
quently not a true adopt. The marvellous 
moi'sel of coal will never be more to him 
than the jnimroae was to Peter Bell ; and 
the sad termination of his career may be 
considered certain — sooner or later, he will 
end in being nothing but a rational man. 

I, who have not one morsel of mtionality 
about me ; T, who am as true an adept as if 
I had lived in the good old times (“the Ages 
of Faith,” as another adept has very properly 
called them) find unceasing interest and occu- 
pation in my black mirror. For everything I 
want to know, and for everything I want to 
do, L consult it. The other day, for instance, 
desiring to ascertain whether I should ever 
be married, I went through the requisite 
formula, and looked on the cannel coal. A 
tall and dignified woman advanced towards 
me. Her bonnet was big enough to cover her 
head ; her ankles were occasionally visible ; 
and she {mpear^l in a gown of modei’ate size 
i^stea^ of a balloon iimated by crinoline. I 
knew from this that 1 was to be marrie^ 


some, day, but certainly not just yet. "When 
the present fashion changes, I shall go out 
with a nosegay in my button-hole arid meet 
the lady of the black mirror. 1 shall bow, • 
smile, and say, Madam, 1 adore you.” She \$ 
will curtsey, sigh, and say, “ In that case, siy, j 
you had better take my hand.” And we‘ 
shall be married, and fondly cherish each 
other for the rest of our lives. I know all 
that only from looking at the cannel coal. 
Who would not be a true adept ? 

What is my present situation, and how do 
I make my black mirror applicable to it ? I 
am at present in the position of most of the 
other inhabitants of London ; I am thinking 
of soon going out of town. My time for being 
away is so limited, and my wanderings have < 
extended, at home and abroad, in so many | 
directions, that I cannot hope, this time, to | 
visit any really beautiful scenes, or gather • 
any really interesting experiences that are 
absolutely new to me. 1 could only get to | 
positive novelties, by i)aasing all the boun- 
daries of my former expeditions ; and this, 
as I have said, I have not leisure enough to 
accomplish. Consequently, I must go to some 
place that I have visited before : and I must, 
in common regard to my own holiday in- 
terests, take good care that it is a place 
where I have already thoroughly enjoyed 
myself, without a single drawback to my 
pleasure that is worth mentioning. Under 
these circumstances, if 1 were a mere rational 
man, what should I do ? Weary ray memory 
to help me to decide on a destination, by 
giving me my past travelling recollections in 
one long panorama, although I can tell by 
experience that of all my faculties memory is 
the least ready to act at my will, the least 
sirviceable at the very time when I most 
want to employ it. As a true adept, 1 know 
better than to give myself any useless 
trouble of this sort. I retire to my private 
sitting-room, take up my black mirror, men- 
tion what I want — and, behold! on the 
surface of the cannel coal the image of my 
former travels passes before me, in a suc- 
cession of dream-scenes. I revive my past 
experiences, and I make my present choice 
out of them by the evidence of my own eyes ; 
and I may add, by that of my own ears also 
-—for the figures in my magic landscapes move 
and speak ! 
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Shall I go on the continent again ? Yes. thin drugget. This is humanely intended to 
To what part of it? Suppose I revisit protect me against the cold of the stone or 
Austrian Italy^ for the sake of renewing my orick floor, and is a concession to English 
familiaritv with certain views, buildings, and prejudices on the subject of comfort. May I 
pictures which once delighted m£ ? But let be grateful for it, and take no fidgety notice 


me first ascertain whether I bad any serious of the fleas, though they are crawfing up my 
drawbacks to comphun of on making ac- legs from the straw and the drugget already, 
quaintance - with that part of the world. What do I see next ? Dinner on the table. 
Black mirror ! show me my first evening in Drab«coloured soup, which will lake a great 
Austrian Italy. ^ deal of thickejiing with grated Piirmesan 

A cloud rises on the magic surface— rests cheese, and five dishes all around it. Trout 

on it a little while — slowly disappears. My fried in oil, rolled beef steeped in succnleut 
eyes are fixed on the.dannel coal- I see brown gravy, roast chicken with watei^cresses, 
nothing, heal’ nothing of the world about me. square pastry cakes with raince-meat inside 
The fiinat of the magic scenes grows visible, them, fried potatoes— all excellent. This is 
I behold it. as in a dream. Away with the really good Italian cookery : it is more fan- 

ignorant Present. I am in Italy again. ciful than the English and more solid than 

The darkness is just coming on. I see the French. It is neither greasy nor garlicky, 
myself looking out of the side window of a and none of the fried dishes taste in the 
carriage. The hollow roll of the wheels has slightest degree of lamp oil. The wine is 
changed to a shaqi rattle, and we have good, too — effervescent tasting of the mus- 
entered a town. We cross a vast square, catel grape, and only eighteen-pence a bottle, 
ilkiininated by two lamps and a glimmer of The second course more than sustains the 
reflected light from a coffee-shop window, character of the first. Small browned birds 
"We get on into a long street, with heavy that look like larks, their plump breasts 
stone arcades for foot-passengers to walk clothed succulently with a counterpane of 
under. Evei’ything looks dark and confused ; fat bacon, their tender backs reposing on 
grim visions of cloaked men flit by, all beds of savoury toast, — stewed pigeon, — a 
smoking ; shrill female voices rise above the sponge-cake pudding, — baked pears. Where 
clatter of our wheels, tlien subside again in a could one find abetter dinner or a pleasanter 
moment. We stop. The bells on the hor.ses’ waiter to serve at table ? He is neither 
necks ring their last tiny peal for the night, servile nor familiar, and is always ready to 
A greasy hand ojiens the carriage-door, and occupy any superfluous attention Hiave to 
helps me down the stc])s. I am under an spare with all the small talk that is in him. 
archway, with blank darkness before me, He has, in fact, but one fault, and that con- 
with a smiling man holding a flaming tallow sists in his very vexations and unaccountable 
candle by my side, with street spectators manner of varying the language in which he 
silently looking on behind me. Tliey wear communicates with me. I speak French and 
high-crowned hats and brown cloaks, myste- Italian, and he can speak lYench also as well 
riously mutfling them up to the chin. Bri- as his own tongue. I naturally, however, 
gands, evidently. Pass, Scene 1 I am a choose Italian on first addi'essing him, be- 
peaceable man, and I don’t like the suspicion pause it is his native laiij^age. He understands 
of a stiletto, even in a dream. * what I say to hinv perfectly, but he answers 

Show me my sitting-room. Where did I me in French. I bethink myself, upon this, 
dine, and boAv, on my first evening in Aus- that he may be wishing, like the rest of us, 
Irian Italy ? to show off any little morsel of learning that 

I am in the presence of two cheerful he has picked up, or that he may fancy I 
slovenly waiters, with two flarinc candles, understand French better than I do Italian, 
One is lighting lamps ; the other is setting and may be politely anxious to make our 

bnishwootl and logs in a blaze in a per- colloquy as easy as possible to me. Accord- 

fect cavern of a hearth. Where am I, ingly I humour him, and change to French 

now that there is jilenty of light to see when I next speak. No sooner are the words 

by ? AjIjMirenlly in a banquetiug-hall, fifty out of my mouth than,_with inexplicable per- 
ieet long by forty wide. This is my private versity,he answers me in Italian ! All through 
Bitting*room, and I am to eat my little bit of Uie dinner I try hard to make him talk the 
dinner in it all alone. Let me look about j same language that I do, yet, excepting now 
observantly, while tlie meal is preparing, and then a few ii^isnificant phras^ I never 
Above me is an arched painted ceiling, all -succeed. What is the meaning of his plfljying 
alive with Cupids rolling about on clouds, \ this game of philological see^saw with me 1 
and scattering perpetual roses on the heads ! Do the people here actually darry the national 
travellers beneath. Aronnd me are classical J politeness so far as to flatter the stranger by 
Ims^lscapes of the school which treats the | according him an undisturbed monopoly of 
^ectator to umbrellarshaped trees, calm green I the language in which he chooses to talk to 
oceans, and fDregronnds rampant with dancing ; them ? I cannot explain it, and dessert suiv 
^ goddesses. Beneath me is something amaz- ! prises me in the midst of my perplexities, 
ingly elastic to tread upon, smelling very like ! Four dishes again ! Parmesan cheesn, mfc- 
olS straw, which indeed it is, covered with a ‘ caroons, pears, and green figs. With these 
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ixud another bottle of the efferveecent wine, I am married or single 1 Landlord, what ia 
how brightly the evening will pass away by the Italian for Bachidor ? ^ “Write Nubile, 
the blazmg wood fire. , Surely, I cannot do Signor/* Nubile ? That ’means Marriage- 
l>etter than go to Austrian Italy again, after able. Thete is an epithet to designate a 
liaving met with such a first welcome to the bachelor, which is sure to meet with the 
country as this. Shall I put down the cannel approval of the ladies, at least. What next ? 
coal, and decide without any more ado on (O distrustful despots ! what next ?) Seventh, 
paying a second visit to the land that ia What is my condition? (First-rate condi- 
cheered by my comfortable inn ? No, not too tion, tl be sure, — full of rolled beef, toasted 
liastily. Let me try the effect first of one or larks, and effervescent wine. Condition ! 
tw^o more scenes from my past travelling What do they mean by that ? Profession, ia 
experience in this particular division of the it? I have not got one. What shall I 
Italian peninsula. Black Mirror! how did write? “ Write Proprietor, signore.” Very 
I end my evening at the comfortable inn ? well ; but I don’t know that I am pro- 
Tiie cloud passes again, heavjly and thickly prietor of any tiling except the clothes I stand 
this time, over the surface of the mirror— up in : even my trunk was borrowed of a 
clears away slowly — shows me myself dozing friend.) Eighth, Where do I come from ? 
luxuriously by the red embers with an empty Ninth, Where am I going to? Tenth, 
bottle at my side. A suddenly-opening door When did I get my passport T Eleventh, 
wakes me up ; the landlord of the infi ap- Where did I get my passport ? Twelfth, 
preaches, places a long, official-looking book Who gave me ray passport ? Was there ever 
on the table, and liands me pen and ink. I sucli a monstrous string of questions to 
enquire peevishly what I am wanted to write address to a harmless idle man, who only 
at that time of night, when I am just digest- wants to potter about Italy quietly in a 
ing my dinner. 'I’lie landlord answers re- postcliaise ! Here, landlord, take the Tra- 
sjiectfully that I am required to give the veilers’ Book back to the police. I can 
police a full, true, and particular account of write no better answers to tbeir questions. 
in 3 ' 8 elf. I approach the table, thinking this Take it away ; and may the Emperor of 
demand rather absurd, for my passport is Austria feel all the safer on his throne, now 
already in the hands of the authorities, he knows that I was bom at Merthyr 
However, as I am in a despotic country, I Tydvil, and that I have not yet been so for- 
keep iny tboiights to myself, open a blank tunate as to get any lady to marry me ! 
page ill the official -look ing book, see that Surely, sumly, such unfounded and injurious 
it is divided into columns, with printed distrust of my character as the production of 
liea<liiigs, and find that I no more under- this book at my dinner- table implies, and 
stand what they mean than I understand such perpetual looking after me as it prog- 
an assessed tax paper at home, to which, nosticates for the future, while I remain in 
by-llie-by, the blank page bears a striking this country, form two serious drawbacks to 
general resemblance. The headings are the pleasure of travelling in Austrian Italy, 
technical oflicial words, which 1 now meet Shall I give up at once all idea of going 
with as parts of Italian speech for the firat there again ? No ; let me be deliberate m 
time. I am obliged to appeal to the polite^ arriving at a decision, — let mo patiently try 
landlord, and, by his assistance, I got gra- the exj^erimeiit of looking at one more scene 
dually to understand what it is the Austrian from the past. Black Mirror I how did I 
j)olice want of me. travel in Austrian Italy after I had paid my 

The police require to know, before they bill in the morning, and had left my comfort- 
will let me go on peaceably to-morrow, first, able inn ? 

What my name ia in full ? (My name in The new dream-scene shows me evening 
full ia Matthew O’Donc^liue M‘Phinn Phip- again. I have joined another English tra- 
son Dee ; and let the Austrian authorities veller in taking a vehicle that they call a 
read it if they can, now they have got it.) caldche. It is an unspeakably old and frowsy 
Second, What is my nation ? (British, and kind of sedan-chair on wheel^ with greasy 
glad to cast it in the teeth of continental weather curtains and cushions. In the days 
tyrants.) Third, Where was I born ? (At of its prosperity and youth it might have 
Merthyr Tydvil. I should be glad to hear been a state-coach, and might have carried 
the Austrian authorities pronounce that, Sir Eobert Walpole to court, or the Abb6 
when they have given up my name in de- Dubois to a supper with the Begent Orleans, 
spair.) Fourth, Where do I live ? (In Lon- It is driven by a tall, cadaverous, ruffianly 
don, and I wish I was there now, for I postilion, with his clothes all in rags, and 
would write to the Times about this nuisance without a spark of mercy for his miserable 
before I slept.) Fifth, How old am 1 ? (My horses. It smells badly, looks badly, goes 
age is it has been for the last seven badly; and jerks, and cracks, and totters as 
years, and what it will remain till I hawe jf Jt would break down altogether, when it is 
married the lady whom I saw in my Magic suddenly stopped on a rough stone pavement 
Vlaag^wenty-five exactly. Married did I fa front of a lonely post-house, just as the sun 
say ? By all that is inquisitive ! here a|d U sinking and the night is setting in. 
the police wanting to know (Sixth) whether The postmaster comes out to superintend 
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the harnessing of fresh horses. He is tipsy, not the ghost of a thief comes near us. We 
familiar, and confidential ; he first apostro- begin, at last, almost to feel that it -would be 
pluses the caldcKe with contemptuous curses, a relief to be robbed — almost to doubt the 
then takes me mysteriously aside, and de- policy of resisting any mercifully-larcenous 
dares that the whole high road onward to our hands stretched forth to rescue us from the 
morning's destination sw;irms with thieves, incubus of our own baggage. The morning 
It seems, then, that the Austrian police 'dawn finds us languid and haggard with the 
reserve all their vigilance for innocent ti*a- 1 accursed portmanteau-strings dangling uure- 
Tellers, and leave local rogues entirely un-lgarded inthe bottomoftliecaldche. And this 
molest^ 1 make this refieution, and ask the is taking om* pfeasure ! This is an incident 
postmaster what he recommends us to do for of travel in Austrian Italy ! Faithful Black 
the protection of our portmanteaus, which Mirror, accept my thanks.' T'he warning of 
' are tied on to the roof of the caliche. He the two last dream-scenes that you have 
answers that unless we take special pre- shown me shall not be disregarded. What- 
cautions, the thieves will get up behind, on ever other direction I may take when I go 
oUr crazy foot-board, and will cut the trunks out of town for the present season, one road 
otfthe top of our frowsy travelling-carnage, at least I know that I shall avoid — ^the road 
under cover of the night, while we are that leads to Austrian Italy, 
quietly seated inside, seeing and suspecting Shall I keep on the northern sido of the 
nothing. We instantly express our readiness Alps; and travel a little, let us say, in Gernian- 
to take any precautions that anyone may be Switzerland ? Black Mirror ! how did I get 
kind enough to suggest. The postmaster on when I was last in that country ? Did I 
winks, lays his finger archly on the side ofhis-Iike my introductory experience at my first 
nose, and gives an unintelligihle order in the , inn 1 

patois of the district. Before I have time to j The vision changes, and takes me again to 
ask what he is going to do, every idler about | the outside of a house of public entertainment ; 
the posthouse who can climb, scales the i a great white, clean, smooth-fronted, opnlent- 
suraniil of the caldche, and every idler who j looking hotel — ^a very different building from 
cannet, stands roaring and gesticulating be- 1 my dingy, cavernous Italian inn. At the 
low with a lighted candle in his hand. | street-door stands the landlord. He is a 
While the hubbub is at its loudest, a rival : little, lean, rosy man, dressed all in black, 
travelling-carriage suddenly drives into the: and looking like a master underlaker, 1 
midst of us, in the shape of a huge barrel- ] observe that he neither steps forward nor 
organ on wheels, and hursts out awfully in 1 smiles when I get out of the ciirriage and ask 
the darkness with the grand march in ! for a bedroom, lie gives me the shortest 
Semiramide, played with the utmost fury of ! possible answer, growls guttural instriic- 
the drum, cymbal, and trumpet-stops. TOe i tions to a waiter, then looks out into the 
noise is so bewildering that my travelling i street again, and, before I have so much as 
comjianiou and I take refuge inside our car- > turned my back on him, forgets ray existence 
riage, and shut our eyes, and stop our ears, immediately. The vision changes again, and 
and abandon ourselves to despair. After a takes me inside the hotel. I am following a 
time, our elbows are jogged, and a string' Witer up-stairs — the man looks unaffectedly 
a-piece is given to us through each window, sorry to see me. In the bedroom corridor w-e 
We are informed in shouts, accoiiipanicd in j find a chambermaid asleep with her hcail on a 
the moat inspiriting manner by the grand table. She is woke up ; opens a door with a 
march, that the strings are fastened to our groan, and scowls at me reproachfully when 
portmanteaus above ; that we are to keep I say that the room will do. I descend to 
the loose ends round our forefingers all dinner. Two waiters attend on me, under 
night ; and that the moment we feel a tug, protest, and look as if they were on the point 
we may be quite certain the thieves are at of giving warning every time I require them 
work, and may feel justified in 8toy)ping the to change my plate. At the second course 
carriage lind fighting for our baggage with- the landlord comes in, and stands and stares 
out any more ado. Under these agreeable at me intently and silently with his hands in 
auspices, we start again, with our strings his pockets. This maybe his way of seeing 
round our forefingers. We feel like men that my dinner is well served ; but it looks 
about to ring the bell, or like men engaged ip much more like his way of seeing that 1 do 
deep sea-fishing, or like men on the point of not abstract any spoons from his table. I 
pulling the string of a shower-bath. Fifty become irritated by the boorish staring and 
times at least, during the next stage, each of frowning of everybody about me, and express 
us is certain that he feels a tug, and pops his myself strongly on the subject of my recep- 
head agitatedly out of window, and sees ab- tion, at the liotel to an English traveller dining 
solutely n^hing, and falls back again ex- near me. He Ls one of those exaspemtiug 
hausted with excitement in a corner of the men who are always ready to put up with 
cal^he. All through the night this wear and injuries, and he coolly accounts for the be- 
tear of our nerves goes on ; and all through havionr of which 1 complain, by telling ii\e 
the night (thanks, probably, to the ceaseless that it is the result of the blunt honesty of 
popping of our heads out of the windows) the nativei^ who cannot pretend to take an 
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interest in me which they do not really feel. 
What do 1 oare about the feelings of the 
stolid landlord and the sulky waiters? 1 
require the comforting outward show from 
tliem — the inward substance is not of the 
smallest consequence to me. When I tmirel 
in civilised countries, I want such a reception 
at my inn as shall genially amuse and gently 
tickle all the region round about my organ of 
self-esteem. Blunt honest/ which is too 
offensively trutliful to pretend to be glad to 
see me, shows no corresponding integrity — as 
my own experience informs me at this very 
hotel — about the capacities of its wine bottles, 
but gives me a pint and charges me for a 
quart in the bill, like the rest of the world. 
Blunt honesty, although it is too brutally 
sincere to look civilly distressed and sym- 
patlielic when I say that I am tired after my 
journey, does not hesitate to warm up, and 
present before me as newly-dressed, a Methu- 
selah of a duck that has been cooked several 
times over, several days ago, aud paid for, 
though not eaten, by my travelling jircdeces- 
Boi's. Blunt honesty fleeces me according to 
every established predatory law of the land- 
lord’s code, yet shrinks from the amiable 
duplicity of fawning affectionately before me 
all the way up stairs when 1 first present 
myself to be swindled. Away with such 
detestable sincerity au this ! Away with the 
honesty which brutalises a landlord’s manners 
without reform iug liis bottles or his bills 1 
Away with my Genuan-Swiss hotel, and the 
extortionate cynic who keej>s it ! I^ei othera 
pay tribute if they w’ill to that boor in inii- 
kei'per’a clothing, the colour of my money he 
shall never see again. 

Suppose I avoid German-Swilzerlaiid, and 
try Switzerland Proper 'I Mirror ! how did 
1 travel wlien I last found myself on the 
Swiss side of the Alps ? • « 

'i'hft new vision removes me even from the 
most distant view of an hotel of any kind, 
and places roc in a wild mountain couutry 
wliere the end of a rough road is lost in tlie 
dry bed of a torrent. 1 am seated in a queer 
little box on wheels, called a Char, drawn by 
a mule and a mare, aud driven by a jovial 
coacliraari in a blue blouse. I have hardly 
time to look down alarmedly at the dry ^d 
of the torrent, before the Char plunges into 
it. Rapidly and recklessly we thump along 
over i-ocks and stones, acclivities and declivi- 
ties that would shake down the stoutest 
English travelling-carriage, knock up the 
best-bred English Iiorses, nonplus the most 
knowing English coachman. Jovial Blue 
Blouse, singing like a nightingale, drives 
a-head regardless of every obstacle — the mule 
and mare tear along madly as if the journey 
was tlie great enjoyment of tlie day to thorn — 
the Char cracks, rends, sways, bumps, and tot- 
ters, but scorns, as becomes a hardy little moun- 
tain yebicle, to overturn or come to, pieces. 
When we are not among the rocks we lye 
rolling and heaving iii sloughs o^ black mud 


and sand, like a Dutch herring-boat in a 
ground-swell. It is all one to Blue Blouse 
and the mule and mare. They are just as 
ready to drag through sloughs as to jolt over 
rocks 4 and when we do come ocwisionadly to 
a bit of unencumbered ground, tliey always 
gallantly indemnify themselves for past hard- 
ship and fatigue by galloping like mad. As 
for ni^ own sensations in the character ot 
passei^er in the Char they are not, physically 
peaking, of the pleasantest possible kind. 
I can only keep myself , inside my vehicle by 
dint of holding tight with both hands by any- 
thing I can find to grasp at ; and 1 am so 
shaken throughout my whole anatomy that 
my very jaws clatter again, and my feet play 
a perpetual tattoo on the bottom of the (.Miur. 
Did I hit on no method of travelling more 
composed and deliberate than this, 1 wonder, 
when 1 waa last in Switzerland 1 Must I 
make up my mind to be half-shaken to pieces 
if 1 am bold enough to venture on going there 
again ? 

The surface of the Black Mirror is once 
more clouded over. It clears, and the vision 
is now of a path along the side of a precipice. 
A mule is following the path, aud 1 am the 
a*l venturous traveller who is astride on the 
beast’s back. The first observation that 
occurs to me in my new position is, that 
mules thoroughly deserve their reputation 
for obstinacy, aud that, in regard to the par- 
ticular animal on which 1 am riding, the less 
I interfere with him and the more I couduct 
myself as if 1 was a pack-saddle on his back, 
the better we are sure to get ou together. 

Carrying pack-saddles is his main business 
in life ; and though he saw me get on his 
back, he persists in treating me as if I was a 
bale of goods, by walking on the extreme 
edge of the precipice, so as not to run any 
risk of rubbing his load against the safe, or 
mountain, side of the path. In this .nnd in 
other things I find that he is the victim of 
routine, and the slave of habit. He has a 
way of stopping short, placing himself in a 
shinting position, aud falling into a profound 
meditation at some of the most awkward 
turns in the wild mouatain-roads. I imagine 
at first that he may be halting in this abru))t 
and inconvenient manner to take breath ; 
but then he never exerts himrolf bo as to tax 
.lis lungs in the smallest degree, and he stops' 
on the most unreasonably irregular jiriu- 
ciples, sometimes twice in ten minutes, — 
sometimes not more than twice in two hoiu's 
—evidently just as his new ideas happen to 
absorb his attention or not. It is part of his 
{Aggravating character at these times, always 
to become immersed in reflection wliei'e tlie 
muleteer's staff has not room to reach him 
with the smallest affect ; and where, loading 
him with blows being out ofthe quesdon, load- 
ing him with abusive language is the only other 
available process for getting him on. I find 
that he generally turns out to be susceptible 
to the influence of injurious epithets after he 
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has heard himself pSrsoQaUy insulted five or possessor of the Black Min*or. They exliibit 
six times. Once, his bbdiiirate nature gives a sj^ctacle of luxury which would make an 
way, even at the third appeal. He has just, ancient Spartan shudder with disgust ; an^ 
stopped with me on his back to amuse him- in an adjoining apartment their band is 
self, at a dangerous .part of the road, irith a attending on them, in the shape of a musical 
little hard thinking in a steeply slanting box which is just now playing the last scene 
position ; and it becomes therefore urgently in Lucia di Lammermoor. Hark ! what 
necessary to abuse him into proceeding forth- sounds are those mingling with the notes of 
with. hVst, the muleteer calls him I. Ser- Donizetti's lovely music — now rising over it 
pent^he never stirs an inch. Seeoumy, the sublimely, now Sying away under it, gently 
muleteer calls him a Frog — ^he goes on im- and more gently stili ? Our sweet opera air 
perturbably with his meditation. Thirdly, shall come to its close, our music shall play 
the muleteer roars out indignantly. Ah sacr6 for its short destined time and then be silent 
nom d'un Butor ! (which, interpreted by the again ; but those more glorious sounds shall 
help of an Anglo-French dictionary, means go on with ns 4ay and night, shall still swell 
apparently, Ah, sacred name of a Muddle- and sink inexliaustibl}’', long after we and all 
head !) ; and at this extraordinary adjura- who know and love and remember us have 
tion the beast instantly jerks up his nose, passed from this earth for ever. It is the 
shakes his cars, and goes on hk way indig- wash of the waves that now travels along 
nantly. I with us grandly wherever we go. We are at 

Mule-riding, under these ci^matancos, is sea in the fastest faii^est schooner yacht 
certainly an adventurous and amusing method afloat, and are taking our pleasure all iiloug 
of travelling, and well worth trying for once the southern shores of the English coast, 
in a way ; but I am not at all sure that I Yes, this to every man who can bo cer- 
should thoroughly enjoy a second experience tain of his own stomach, this is the true 
of it, and I have my doubts on this account luxury of travelling, the true secret for 
—to say nothing of my dread of a second tlioroughly enjoying all the attractions of 
jolting journey in a Char — about the pi-o- moving about from place to place. Where- 
priety of undertaking another trip to Switzer- ever we now go we carry our elegant and corn- 
land during the present sultry season. It fortable home along with us. We can stop 
will be wisest, perhaps, to try the effect of a where we like, see what? we like, and alwa3^s 
new scene from the past, representing some j come back to our favourite corner on the 
former visit to some other locality, before I ! sofa, always carry on our favourite occupa- 
venture on arriving at a final decision, I tions and amusements, and still be travelling, 
have rejected Austrian Italy and German still be getting forward to new scenes all the 
Smtzeiiand, and 1 am doubtful about Swit- time. Here is no hurrying to accommodate 
zefland Proper. Suppose I do my duty as a yourself to other people’s hours for starting, 
patriot, and give the attractions of my own no scrambling for places, no wearisome 
country a fair chance of apjjealing to any watchfulness over baggage. Here ai*e no 
past influences of the agreeable kind, which anxieties about strange beds, — for have w© 
they may have exercis^ over me 9 Black not each of us our own sweet little cabin to 

Mirror ! when I was last a tourist at home, nestle in at night 1 — no agitating dependence 

I how did I travel about from place to place 9 at jbhe dinner hour upon the vagaries of 
j The cloud on the magic surface rises strange cooks — for have we not our owm 

; slowly and grandly, like the lifting of a fog sumptuous larder always to return to, our 

! ‘ at sea, ami discloses a tiny drawing-room, own accomplished and faithful culinary artist 

1 with a skylight window, and a rose-coloured always waiting to minister to our special 

curtain drawn over it to keep out the sun. tastes 9 We can walk and sleep, stand up or 
A bright book-shelf runs all round this little Ue down just as we please, in our floating 
fairy chamber, just below the ceiling, where travelling-carriage. We can make our own 
j the cornice would be in larger rooms. Sofas road, and trespass nowhere. TRe bores we 

extend ^leng the wall on either side, and dread, the letters we don’t want to answer, 

I mahogany cupboards full of good ^ngs cannot follow and annoy us. We are the 

I ensconce themselves snugly in the four freest travelleie under Heaven ; and we find 

’ corners. The table is brightened with nose- something to interest and attract us through 

( mantel-shelf has a smart railing every hour of the day. The ships we meet, 

I all round it, and the looking-glass above is the trimming of our sails, the varying of the- 

i Just large enough to reflect becomingly the weather, the everlasting innumerable changes 

Ifcce and shoulders of any lady .who will of the ocean, afford constant occupation for 

f ive herself the trouble of looking into it. eye and ear. Sick, indeed, must that libel- 
'lie present inhabitants of the room are lous traveller have been who first called the 
three gentlemen with novels and newspapers sea monotonous — sick to death, and perhaps, 
in their hands, taking their ease in blouses, bom brother also to that other traveller of 
dressing-gowns, and slippers. They are re- evil renown, the first man who journeyed 
posing on the sofas with &uit and wine from Dan to Beershebs^ and foun^l aP. 
within easy reach of their bands, and one of barren. 

^ them loolu to me very much like.the enviable Best then awhile unemployed, my faithM 
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Black Mirror ! The last scene you have 
shown me is suflScient to answer the purpose 
for wliich I took you up. Towards what 
point of the compass 1 may turn after leav- 
ing London is more than 1 can tell ; but this 
I know, that my next post-horses shall be the 
winds, my next stages coaat-tcnviis, my next 
road over the open waves. I will be a sea-tra- 
veller once more, and will put ofi resuming my 
haml jouriioyings until the arrival of that most 
obliging of all convenient periods of time — a 
future opportunity. 

and ugly words. He used similitudes. Did ' 
he observe a grain of rice sticking about his 1 
sacred beard, he would say, The Gazelle is j 
in the gardAi,” to which his master, promis- 
ing to remove it with his fingers, answered, i 
“ We will hunt her with the five.” i 

Zayla was the pilgrim’s lanillng-place, a ! 
town approached by a creek which coral reefs ‘ i 
make clthcult of navigation, and which is de- ! 
scribecras a strip of sulphur yellow-sand, 
with' a deep blue dome above, and foreground : 
of the darkest indigo. Upon the yellow strip 
is the old Arab town seen in the shape of a 
long row of white houses and minarets, peer- 
ing over a low line of brown wall, flanked by 
tow^ers. Having landed in a cock-boat the 
travellers put on, while upon the beach, 
clean tobes — the tobe is a seamless white 
robe, the dress proper to the region — took 
shields and lances, and at the seawai’d-gate 
of the town were met by a tall, black spears- 
man, 'with a — “ Ho, there ! To the governor ! ” 
The native crowd poured out into the dusty * 
streets to see the strangers pass to the recep- , | 
tion-chamber, where they had an eastern In- 
terview with not a cup of coflee or a pij>e Ij 
to break its duliiesa. There is not a cotiee- |j 
house in Zayla, and as for the neighbouring | 
Bedouins, they say, " philosophically, *^If wo i| 
drink coffee once, wc shall want it again, and 
then where are we to get it ] ” A little 
further on, the A byssiniaii Christians posi- 
tively make it a point of conscience to object to ; 
coflee and tobacco, while the Gallas tribes 
take it when out on forages, not infused, 
but powdered and made into a ball with , 
butter. 

Zayla is n town about as large as Suez, 
built for three or four thousand inhabitants, 
and containing a dozen large whitewashed 
stone-hoiTses with some two hundred thatched ' 
liuts, each surrounded by a fence of wattle ! 
and matting. Favourite building-materials 
are mud and coralline. There is a good deal 
of open space within the walls, and the town 
is cooler and healthier than Aden. It exported 
slaves, ivor)’', hides, honey, antelope-horua, 
clarified butter, and gums, and its coast 
abounds in sponge and coral, and '*siEa'all 
pearls. i 

Provisions are cheap. A family may live 
there upon thirty pounds a-year, eating much 
meat and no vegetables, except holcus-grain, 
rice, and boiled wheat. In case any one dis- 
posed to make the moat of a small income 
should think of setting out for Zayla, we will 
give some further notice of the way to live 
there. Breakfast at six in llie morning, upon 
roast luuttou and sour grain-cakes, visitors 
looking in to help. Then sleep. Then sit up , 
to receive company that will come and must 
not be denied. Native gentlemen will enter 
by the dozen, taking off their slippers at the j 
door, deposit their spears in a corner, shake 
hands and sit down for unceremonious talk. 

In their talk these people pride themselves 
upon a style of conversation not effeminately 

' 1 

THE ORSONS OF EAST AFRICA. 

Among the nooks of the world that have 
not been explored by Europeans there 
are some of all sizes in Africa, an<l until the 
English Uajji — who has visited the shrines of 
the prophet— Captain R. F. Burton, obtained 
leave to visit Harar, and did visit Harar, that 
town together with the districts round about 
it was among the places known only by 
rumour. What Timbuctoo used to be to 
Western Africa, Harar has been to Eastern 
Africji. What the (Geographical Society re- 
commended, what the East ludia Company 
undertook, wliy and how Mr. Burton, dis- 
guised as an Arab merchant, went to Harar 
and returned alive — not quite two years ago ; 
how he sot out again, what misiulventure 
happened ; and why ships of the East Indian 
Navy now overawe Berherah — we must leave 
any one, who will, to read in Captain 
Burton's very interesting book. We moan 
neither to review that book nor to sketch its 
contents, but simply by help of it to amuse 
ourselves with a few sketclies of the way of 
life in a remote region, about which none of 
our countrymen have heretofore had, from 
t^eir own knowledge, anything to tell Of^ 
course, there is a strong family-likeness 
an:ong many African tribes, and, to a great 
extent, as are the known, so are the unknown. 
Of course, also, — but as to the matters ,of 
course — wliy need they be mentioned ? 

Distinctly warned thatjie was going to his 
death, Captain Burton sailed from A<ien with 
his chosen attendants. The slipper of bless- 
ing wius thrown after him, the anchor raised, 
and, once at sea, the pilgrim’s comrades 
removed from their heads the turbans of 
civilisation, wore* only their black skins and 
their loin-cloths, and betook themsidvea to 
their own natural ways. One chewed his 
tobacco and ashes, another smoked his 
tobacco through the shaiikbone of a goat, 
while others made use of their own shaiik- 
bones as napkins, after fearful meals of 
holcus grain and grease. There is courtesy 
among these savages, nevertlieless. Abdy 
Abokr— who, because of his rascality, was 
called by his friends, alluding to the corrup- 
tion prophesied as coming in the latter days, 
tlw5 End of Time — ^Abdy Abokr would not 
profane anything so reverend as the Iiair upoi| 
his master’s chin, by naming^ if in plain 
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civil. Vour friends will comb their own 
hair while they entertain you, and will watch 
the barber as he gives your head (but, of 
couree, not your chin) its mornifig shave. 

At eleven before noon, when the fresh 
water has come from the wells, which are 
three or four miles distant from tlie town, 
the time will have arrived for dining upon 
greasy mutton stew, boiled rice, maif^e caaes 
and curds. There are fowls, but the neigh- 
bours w'ill not like to see a person eating 
birds, and of course there will be neighbours 
to watch and helj) at the dining; there is 
rfish also in plenty, and it may be eaten, but 
there is chance then that the Bedouins may 
say, Speak not to me with that mouth 
which eatethfish.” 

! Aft(u* dinner, the house having been cleared 

I of visitors, sleep may be enjoyed, until, at 
two (I’clock, there is a clamour of more neigh- 
, hours at the outer door, who come to spend 
! the aiternoon. Towards sunset one may g«> 
j out for a walk, taking the shall tar ah-board, 

: — which is the East African draught- boai*d, — 

I for a game under the shade, or if dis[)oscd to 

I practise with the neighbours, one may leap 

' and throw the javelin. At the southern gate 

j; the bo\s may be seen playing at hockey, or 

the citizens may be joined in one of their 
j great matches of Viall. Those are so roughly 
played, that at the end of every game the, 
j| scanty and old clothing that the players 

I I choose to wear, is taken home in rags ; there 
!i is also, when the match is over, much dancing 
ji and shouting of the victors, who proceed in 
ij triumph tiirough the town. Beyond the 

hockey-play el's and the ball-players, one may 
jiass also into an encampment of the Bedouins 
which is outside the gate. These suburban 
'll people dwell in low and smoky tents, eaiTy 
' shield, spear and dagger, and have hug^ 
i!* .'^‘‘lieads of shock hair, dyed red, and wet with 
butter. Each head of hair carries as orna- 
ments its three-pronged comb, and the stick 
used as a scratcher when the owner does not 
'I wish to grease his fingers. Some heads are 
adorned also with the ostrich jdume, which 
j| menus that he who "wears it has destroyed a 
j man, — not necessarily in open fight, more 
I conimonly by stealth or treachery. 

I Befor^sunset it is necessary to return into 
i the town, because at sunset all the gates are 
{ locked, and the call sounds to evening 
j prayer. Whoso neglects prayer at the five 
ji pniyer-times on Friday — the Moslem sab- 
i bath — siitfers bastinado. But, there arc ways, 
and again ways, of praying. Captain Burton 
heard one of the natives of these parts lament- 
ing in the ni^ht season. She was sufiering 
j from toothache, and the groans of her spirit 
j were,“ Oh, Allah, may thy teeth ache like mine ! 

I Oh. Allah, may thy gums be sore as mine ! 

I Neighbours assist, finally, in shortening 
t the hours of night over supper and super- 
[ stitioiis talk, — they talk of men who take 
! hyena, forms, tell fortunes with heads, or talk 
j of what Arabs call El Iksar*'(vYith us Uie 


Elixir) which, in this part of the world, is a 
kind of wood that causes milk-pails to be full 
of silver. They talk also of vampyres, of the 
evil eye, of mischief brewed by women. 

“ Wit in a woman,’* one says, is a habit of 
running away in a dromedary.” — Allah,” 
says another, **made woman of a crooked 
bone ; he who would straighten her, breaketh 
her.” . 

At an early hour visitors depart, mats ai'e 
spread, and one may go to bed Somali fashion, 
with the head upon a hollow pedestal of 
w'ood for a pillow. And one may sleep well 
if, during the day, too much kat has not been 
chewed. 

The leaves of the drug called kat are the 
chief source of pleasurable excitement in ! 
these districts ot‘ East Africa. Botanists, | 
taking the native name for the plant, turn it i 
into Catha edulis, eatable kat. It is much 
used by the Ai*abs, to whom it is sent in 
camel loads, consisting of a number of .small 
parcels, each containing about forty slender * 
twigs, witli the leaves attached, carefully ;! 
wrapped, so as to avoid exposure to the air. 
These leaves are chewed, and act upon the j, 
spirits of those using them, much as a strong ;j 
dose of green tea acts upon us in Europe, || 
when it acts agreeably. Europeans use<l to j! 
stronger stimulants, are little atfected by the I' 
use of kat, but among the more temperate j 
Arabs it is so welcome a provocative to good li 
humour, that about two hundred and eighty jj 
camel-loads of it are used every year iu Aden j . 
only, I ! 

The way to Harar is among eaters of kat, {i 
across a land that is a (Josben to the drug- j| 
gist. ; a laud iu which the castor oil ])hint I ; 
flourishes, where aloes abound, where the wind j 

rustles through leaves of senna ; where the i; 
toiTent beds are overgrown with long lim s of ’| 
green colocyuth, and one meets constantly I; 
with clumps of jujube trees. There are sei'- j j 
penis in those regions, which the native Somal j j 
hold it to be a religious .act when possible to ' 
kill. It is a religious act also to kill a crow, j: 
— ^fbr the crow, which was createil a wdiite jl 
bird, became black through sin. When the || 
holy prophet and Abubekr were hidden in 
the cave, tiie pigeon also hid there, and j 
avoided the pursuera, but the crow' sat out- | 
side and screamed “GharJ ghar ! ” (the | 
cave ! the cave !) whereupon Mahomet or- 
dered him into eternal mourning for his 
traitorous behaviour. ; 

After a very considerable delay, Mr. Burton j 

and his little caravan succeeded iu de}>arting ! 
out of Zayla, under the care of an Abban or il 
protector, which is the dignified whaiie as- 
sumed in those parts by a guide. The ruler 
at Zayla could not comprehend the disguised 
Englishman's intention. Small-pox was de- 
populating Har.ar, the road swarmed with h 
brigands, the Prince of Harar would cer- 
tainly destroy him ; and besides, Lsi said 
privately, for he knew what was below the 
Arab merchant’s dress, “ If the Englisli wish 
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to take HuraTi let them send me five hun- 
dred soldiers. ; if uot^ 1 can give all informa- 
tion."’ The Abban, v^ho engaged only to go 
a certain distance, gave warning also of 
disaster. The cold, he said — for it was then 
late in the year— -had driven the wandering 
tribes down from the hills into 'the warm 
plains they were to traverse ; and, as Abdy 
Abokr, the End of Time, rethai'ked, in com- 
ment hereupon, “ Man eats you up ; the 
desert does not.’* Just then, too, the Ayyai 
Null Ismail, a wild tribe of troopers armed 
with assegai, dagger, and shield, was out, and 
having overcome the Eesa, scoured the plains 
in search of men to kill that tfiey might earn 
their ostrich plumes. The dangers of the 
desert were increased, therefore, though 
always great enough. “ In the desert,” says 
the i>roverb, “ all men are enemies.” When- 
ever a fellow-creature is seen from afar, the 
right arm is waved violently up and down — 
there is a shouting of War loga ! War loga ! 
(Stand still ! Stand still !) Does the stranger 
i halt, there is a cautious parley ; does he ad- 
I vanco, he is attacked instantly. 

I Yet, neither among the Somali nor among 
i the Bedouins did the English pilgrim find 
' that by such a picture of life in the desert of 
I Ea»t Africa, a whole truth, or even a half 
trulh, was expressed. The Somali are indeed 
i a race living in no enviable way. It is their 
pleasure to pick among their wiry locks with 
a stick, separate each hair from its tuft, and 
crown their heads, when they are not rich 
enough to shave and wear the turban, with a 
crop like that on our old coachmen’s wigs ; 
they get rid of its natural black colour with 
a wash of ashes, or a mixture of quicklime 
and w^ater ; they have good heads, except the 
mouth, which has African lips, discoloured 
by the use of ashes as a sharpener of th ^4 
tobacco quid, and which contains gums mot- 
tled and teeth discoloured by the same habit 
of chewing. Except for this, they look well 
with their light straw-coloured hair decked 
w'ith a waving feather, and their coal-black 
complexions set otf by the graceful drapery 
of the white tobe. But they live not very 
happily : meiry abroad, they are at home a 
melancholy race of shepherds, who will sit 
for hours with their eyes on the moon, or 
crooning their old ditties under trees. The 
land is full of poets, and, without a written 
character, has yet a literature of some thou- 
sands of known songs. The people are perhaps 
sad because danger is ever present : ever the 
nearer and more constant ; ever the more 
dreaded, because they are all move wily 
than valorous. The Bedouins, too, were 
found to be a simple and not veiy happy 
race ; the Arabs have called their country 
Bilad-wa-Issi, the Land of Give me Some- 
thing ; but they are, nevertheless, ready to 
give out of their poverty. They pressed 
upon the traveller milk, mutton, and wives ; 
not seldom one of them would fiay to oiA* 
pilgrim in a pitying voice, ^‘What hath 


broi^^ht thee, delicate as thou art, to sit 
with us on the cow hide, in this cold under 
a tree ? ” $ 

The Somali women are soft-spoken and 
laborious ; they do more work thau the men. 
They ai^e bought iu marriage of their fathers, 
and alter marriage, when the husband first 
enters the nuptial hut, he draws forth a 
whip, find therewith chastises his bride, that 
any tendency to shrewishness may be at once 
Extracted from her temper. About four 
wives are the usual allowance, but there is 
free use of the power of divorce. Among 
these people kissing is unknown. 

It was nearly the end of November, in the ! 
ear before last, when Captain Burton, with ; 
is little caravan of five camels, mules, and ' 
so forth, carrying all necessaries, set out j 
from Zayla to unveil, if possible, the myste- , 
ries of Harar. : 

The first trace of unfriendly^ greeting on ! 
the road was effaced by the shooting of a , 
vulture before people by whom swan-shot | 
never had been seen. The women exclaimed, j 
“ Lo ! he bringeth down the birds from : 
heaven!” and one old man, putting his ,| 
fingers in his mouth, praised Allah. Ot this 
old man a friend was made ; he spat on the 
whole party for good luck ; and eventually i 
extricated them from some slight difficulty i 
with his tribe. ; 

Beautiful ii^he desert are the wells, among 
the tamai'isks shining with vivid green 
against an amethyst blue sky. The banks of j 
these sweet perlets are wooded with acacias ' 
of many kinds, festooned with creepers and 
parasites that sometimes form natural bowers 
carpeted inside with juicy grass. From the ; 
thinner thorns, pendulous birds’-nests hang, 
and birds of bright plumage make the wood ; 
ring with their notes. Beautiial in the Somali 
desert are the wells, but no man lingers by i 
their side, where he may meet the fellow- ! 
man whose face he dreads ; no traveller 
pitches his tent where snake-trails arc upon 
the sand, and where at night the leopard, ! 
and the lion, and tlie elephant, come down to 
drink. ! 

Serpents are common in the wilds of | 
Eastern Africa ; to kill one is counted by the \ 
Somali almost as meritorious as to destroy * 
rn infidel. They are the subject of many 
supei-stitions. One hom of the Cerastes, it jj 
is said, contains a deadly poison ; the other, !j 
pounded and drawn across the eye, makes \\ 
man a seer, and reveals to liim the treasures !: 
of the earth. There is a flj'ing snake which il 
hoards jewels, and is attended by a hundred i| 
guards. A Somali horsemau om-e eairied ji 
away a jewel, and was pursued by a reptile | 
army. He escaped to his tribe, ii[5on which | 
there then came so much trouble through j 
serpents that the treasure was restored. j 

La the course of his march Captain Burton ; 
proved the feebleness of the Somali race. 
They are intqlerant of thirst ; on a sustained 
journey they are scarcely able to caiiy their | 
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own spears, and aften' sit on them to- spare 
^eir shoulders they are now dismoiuiting 
because their saddles hurt them, then mount- 
ing again because their legs are tired. “An 
English boy of fourteen,” says our pilgrim, 
** would have shown more bottom than the 
sturdiest.” 

The two hundred miles or thereabjiuts of 
travel from Zayla to Haiur, we mean to clear 
' almost at a bound. W e mention only the wild 

ostriches, the falling upon the fresh ti'ack of 
two hundred Habrawal horsemen, against 
whom what is a cavalcade of nine men, seven 
of them arrant cowards, and two serving- 
women? “Verily, O Pilgrim!” cries the 
End of Time, “whoso seeth the track, seeth 
the foe,” and he hums, in despair, 

Man is bat a handful of dust. 

And life is a violent storm. 

We must not dwell on the escape among 
thorns, the nights spent aipong the flies and 
; vermin, of deserted kraals, declared to be 
the only safe places of rest ; or say much of 
the setting out of tribes wlio quit a knial — 
in one instance leaving the sick and infirm 
behind, to ])erish miserably and lie at the 
mercy of the lions and hyenas. They who 
were guUty of this last-mentioned barbarity 
were £esa Bedouins, of wdiose race it bad 
i been said, at Zayla, that its men arc the 
I types of treachery — wretches •who, with the 
I left hand, offer a bowl of milk, and with the 
I right hand stab. They are blacker, uglier, and 
I balder than their neighbours ; but they have 
1 piercing well-trained eyes, often have good 
profiles ; and some of their girls, we are told, 

; have tine forms with piquant featuros. They 
, are both more hospitable and more mur- 
derous tlian the other Somali, so that there 
‘ was some reason for the symbol of the milk' 
ill one hand and the dagger in the other. 

I They scorn theft unaccompanied with homi- 
cide, and they are not, like their neighbours, 
noted liars. These people importuned our 
I pilgrim, as he passed through, to settle 
among them, offering him sundry wives ; and 
they iiattered him by saying, that after a few 
, days’ residence be would become quite one of 
themselves. The true wealth of these men 
lies in >ueir flocks and herds. “ Sheep and 
j goals,” they say, “ are of silver, and the cow 
' of gold.” 

' Then presently there was the march up 
from the maritime i)lain by Hie ghauts to the 
first fringe of Ethiopian highlands. So the 
i of the pilgrim led him to the Gudabirsi, 

; his companions bunting for new.s by the way. 

! “ News liveth,^* said the End of Time ; and it 

* is strange to be told hqw it lives in those 
f wild places. Captabi Burton found the 
wild Gudabirsi talking with much inte- 
- rest about the Bussian war ; and beard at 
Harar of a violent storm which had, only 
a few weeks before it was* there discussed 
damaged the shipping in the harbour of 
I Bombay, 
i 


About the tombs of the . Gndabir^, passed 
sometimes upon the march, a word ought to 
be said. They are heaps of stone surrounded 
by a fence of thorns or loose blocks. Little 
stone houses on each mve, such houses as 
children at play would make out of pile 
stones, indicate oy their number the rank of 
the deceased — ^how many establishments he 
kept. The.dea^ man’s milk-pails are hung 
on a stick at his grave-head ; on a neighbour- 
ing tree has been thrown the mat that bore 
him to his burial ; and hard by are the ashes 
of his funeral feast 

On went thn travellers, till from a height 
there was in view a golden streak on the 
horizon ; and that was the journey’s end — 
the Harar prairie. 

When within sight of the success for which 
he had been labouring, the adventurer fell 
sick ; and had he been content to turn his 
face to the wall, might have died, although 
he was in truth tenderly nursed by the wUd 
people, and had his stomach burnt affection- 
ately in six places by the End of Time. “The 
end of physic is fire,” said that sententious 
worthy. Cautery, chiefly in the form of a nide 
moxa,* is in great favour among the Somali, 
who believe %at disease and fire cannot exist 
together. The danger was overcome, and 
the journey continued by a traveller who, as 
an Englishman, knew that he must not 
succumb. But the Englishman bad learned 
enough about the sun and the dry wind of 
Africa to regard, as not the least of breakfast 
luxuries, the pat of butter, not provided to 
be eaten, but to be smeared over head and 
body. 

To enter upon the Harar prairie was, in 
the opinion or the outlying tribes, to pass the 
gates of death. Yet, as Harar was ap- 
proached, the travellers came into a culti- 
vated land, found reapers at w^ork with tiny 
sickles upon yellow crops of hole us ; men 
tlirashing and winnowing ; women husking 
the pineapple-formed heads of the holcns in 
their mortars made out of a hollowed trunk, 
washing the threshing-floors with cow-dung 
and water, as defence fj*om insects ; heaping 
the heads of grain up into cunning patterns, 
and surrounding them and the straw-heaps 
with thorn fences, to protect them from the 
plunderings of the wild hog. There was j 
something hopeful in thus coming on a j 
harvest-home after a journey through the I 
desert. So Harar was reached at lak ; the 
camels and the luggage — all but a few neces- 
saries that would travel in a pair ot saddle- 
bags upon a single mule — being left, with 
the cowards and the women, in the hands of 
an adjacent prince, lord indeed of that liar- 
vest, who had treated them well ; and, taken 
tliem into his royal dwelling — or, as Mr. 
Burton says, his smoky closet, or, as the nur-. 
sery song would say, his oounting-lv)use-ir- 
and fed them royally with bread and honey. 
Much haff depended on the favour of this 
man^ the GeiW Adan. He fortunately iiap- 
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pened to have a teaucj for a fort, and fbit it to 
be worth his white to bestow bread and 
honey and good will upon a man who might, 
perchance, asiust him in obtaining what he 
wanted. He could give no escort into Harar, 
because with the emir thgjre he was on border 
terms not altogether frien^y. 

At the foot of a round bMtion outside one 
of the gates of Harar the pilgrims sat at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, on the third of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five. There, surronnded by a curious 
and mocking crowd, they awaited the per- 
mission of the Prince to crossT his threshold. 
This arrived, the town was entered, and 
approach was made to the gate of holeus 
stalks, which opens on the courtyard of the 
palace. Ordered to dismount when within a 
hundred yards of this gate, the strangers 
were led into the yard itself, and placed 
under a tree in one comer, close to a low 
building, from within which there came 
ominous sounds of the clank of fetters. The 
courtyard was full of Gallas, lounging and 
squatting, the chiefs with their zinc armlets 
almost covering the forearm, privileged to 
i wear their sandals in the royal precincts and 
to carry spears. The palace itself proved to 
be a mere long windowless shed of rough 
stone and clay, its dignity being expressed by 
a thin dab of whitewash set up as a sign over 
the door. For, to the edification of our 
English cotters in their white-washed 
kitchens, bo it said that at Harar a coat of 
whitewash means more than with us — a coat 
of arms ; it is a distinction only granted to 
the king and vizier. The most valuable part 
of a house at Harar is the door, and when a 
subject, summoned to appear before his 
prince, neglects to obey the summons, hisi, 
! door is removed on the first day of his dis- 
j obedience Jind on the second day is confis- 
j cated. Divers unhinged doors propped 
against a block of masonry in the centre of 
j the courtyard, proved that the Emir kept 
this law in force. 

With slippers doffed, the pilgrims, ordered 
next to pass a curtain, stood in a dark room, 
with whitewashed w^alls hung with old 
matchlocks and polished fetters. There they 
were in the presence of the emir, or the 
Sultan Ahmad bin Sultan Abibakr, a yellow 
stunted youth of twenty-four or five, with j 
sickly form and bony kite claws, sitting 
cross-legged in a red robe and a conical cap 
and turban, on a throne that much resembled 
a green garden seat. As an invalid he rested 
one arm on a pillow, under which api>earod 
the hilt of a Outoli sabre. 

The general expectation was, that from the 
mighty presence, the intruders of whom evil 
accounts had been brought already to Harar 
by unfriendly witnesses, would depart only 
to btf conveyed inta those filthy state dun- 
geons which lie under and about tl^ royal pi%- 
mises. There, prisoners die in Irfieir fetters of 
starvation and disease, b^ng^ allowed no food 

a ^ 

except such as their friends will bting them, 
oras theyi^e themselves able to puichase from > 
their guaftis. Captain Burton happily sue* 
ceedea in obtaining credit in the charaoter of 
an ambassador with a congratulatory message' 
from the English chief at Aden, and a 
graeious smile taking the place of a frown, 
assured him land his companions of their 
safety. They were removed into the emir^'s 
second palace, bidden to consider it their 
home, and hospitably regaled from his own 
kitchen with a feast of hcMCUs-cakes soaked in 
sour milk, and thickly seasoned with red 
pepper. 

When they had eaten, they were ordered 
to present themselves before the vizier. Him 
they found to be a genial old man, living in 
a small room royally whitewai^od and 
adorned with wooden porringers, like an old 
kitchen. He sat on a carpeted masoniy 
bench, and had before him his official ree<m 
and inkstands. In those savage parts of the 
world there is no red tape, and whitewashed 
boards are employed as the substitute for 
paper. 

Auspicious as this beginning was, yet after 
all the English traveller would perhaps 
never have escaped to tell what he had seen 
in Harar, had not a native youth come to the 
town with news that three brothers (Captain 
Burton and the two civilised associates in 
his enterprise) had landed in the Somali 
coxintry, that two of them were anxiously 
waiting at Berberah the return of the third 
from Harar, and that, although dressed like 
moslems, ttey were really Englishmen iu 
government employ. English at Berberah 
can ruin Harar by the cutting off of caravans, 
and so our adventurer had his permission to 
depart gTi'inted one morning at about the 
time of kat-eating. Having it, he lost no 
time in using it, but of his subsequent adven- 
tures and misadventures, ^and of all that 
he saw at Harar, let it be enough that his 
book tells. We have cared only to suggest 
what sort of life he found among the noble 
savages on ground that has been, until now, 
untrodden by English feet. 

CHIP. 

SIGNALS AND ENQINE-DRIVEKS. 

It has been my fortune in life to pass a 
good deal of time on the foot-plate of a 
locomotive engine; and, altliough not a driver, 
to be pretty well initiated into the mysteries 
of engine-driving. As the result of tliis ex- 
j^rience, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the life of an engine-driver is a 
very responsible, a very hazardous, and a 
; ve^ hard life, and that anything we can do 
to iessou the liazard or ameliorate its hard- 
ships will gain for us. the thanks of an in- 
telligent, vigilant, and courageous class of 
meiL 

It is only lately that is has been thought 
* 
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wdrth while to protect these lueu from the F.S. Si&ce writing the above 1 have seen 
weather ; and even new, since tlie introduc- the ssime system in extenad advocated in the 
lion of the weather board, the simple and Times. 

excellent plan adopted on the Caledonian and ■ ' ' - - , 

a few other railways, of a sloping board 

attached to it, at an easy angle overhead, is, TOUENAL, 

it would seem, too simple and useful a con- It » a dwai-y evening* 

trivance to meet with the approbation of our Th© ihadowa rise and fall ; 

' large railway companies ; but if the chairman With strange and ghostly change^ 

of dfrectoia were to turn driver for a week They flicker on the walk 

4 POMibly b« couvin^ Make th. charred ]«g, bura briifhter ; 

of the utility of other boards besides that 1 mil thow you, by tlioir bW. 

over which he presides. The half-forgotten record 

It is not so much comfort, however, as Of bygSne things and days, 

safety that is desired ; sad until we introduce B.ing here the ancicui rolumc ; 

K better system of signals than the one at The clasp is old and worn, 

present m use, this desirable object can The gold is dim and tarnished, 

never be attained. The late deplorable acci- And the faded leaves are tom 

dent at Church Fenton, when the lives of The du.t ha. gathered on it- 

sevewl passenfters were sacrificed to the There a>t> .0 few wh.. care 

carelessness of a lad of fifteen, is sufficient to To read what Time has wriuen 

show the faultiness of the present economy. Or joy and sorrow there 

me plan at present in nse we aU know is, ^ ’ 

that a driver shall assume every thmg to be Y 1 J . 

right unUl he is told bjr signal that it is Tlic jovt now seen. «o tririal, 

wrong, thus virtually placing his life and the The'giicfs so poor and small, 

lives of the public in the hands of the signal- » . » ^ j 

mim. What I would surest is, that the Thn”hildi'.h fencrnTlle 

driwr sh^ s^ume everythmg to bo ^ng Tun. to the next few p.g«, 

until he 18 told by signal that everything And kc how aoon they fade. 

IS right ; thus allowing the public to have „ , .1. . . , . 

the vigilance of two men in the place Here, where still wiiiting, dreaming, 

of one as a guarantee for their protection. ^ 

« 1 ® A* 1 1 X • • A he young heart all uuconscitms 

For the sake of example, lot us imagine an Hil entered on th« 

express tram starting fi-om King s Cross _ , ’ , . , , 

down the Great Northern. On approaching Pj“p “ WoUed. 

Coliiey Hatch station, the drivJr sees thi W h.t-eould th™. teor. he nunc ? 

signal for him to stop-the danger signal, in "^c7b!wle“ind nvmhling Ime. 

fact, exhibited. He sounds his wliiatle inter- « r 

rogatively, and immediately the signal is r Jfow I can reason calmly, 
changed into one which signifies all right ; * ^ looking back opin, 

the satisfaction of knowing that the signal- , 

man is at his post and attending to his duty. strong rcsolve—how broken. 

Should there be no alteration made in the Ka»li hope, .nd loohs h fe*i-, 

signal, bis alternative would of course be to *" 

stop ; and, if it should appear that this arose «***“ " 

from the inattention of the signal-man, the *“™ ‘•‘•.P*®'* 

fact might be reported to head-quarters. _ where tlie ule is told 

The passengers iu the train would know at “'^ 7 ^ diviner 

the smi time that the driver is attending to 

his duty. -And see, that light has gilded 

That the greatest number of accidents story—nor sliall set, 

arise from the neglect of the signal-man, and *^*15’ *1! shadow, 

not of the driver, anyone who reads the You kuuw I mo it yet ; 

statistics of these occurrences may satisfy Here— well, it does not matter, 

himself;;^^hat tl^ occur in too many in- ^ promised to read all; 

stance from a false economy on the part of ^ Iwow not why 1 falter, 

the wlway comnauies. The plan I have pro- 1 should iall ; 

then, of wimt might be termed affiriua- You see each grief is noted ; 

nve signalling, will not only be acceptable to Yet it was better so — 

Ae companies for its economy — for then, with I can rejoice to-day— the pain 

rthe experiencet^f the driver to fall back Was over, long ago. 

upon, they may safely^ entrust the signal to I read— my voice is failing, ' ^ 

boys — but will satisfy the public that their %t you am understand 

safety is not entrusted solely to the vigilance How t^e heart beat that guided 

of one ludividoaL This weak sad trembling hand. 
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Pa68 over that long; atraggle, 

Road vrliere the comfort came, 

And wlien the first is written 
Within the book ^oui* name. 

Again it comes, and ofc’ncr 
Linked, as it now must be, 

With all the joy or sorrow 
That Life may bring to^me. 

8o all tho rest — you know it : 
Now shut the clasp again. 

And put aside tho recoi'd 
Of bygoiio hours of pain. I 

The dust shall gather on it, 

I will not re^ it more 

Give me your hand — what was it 
We were talking of befoio ? 

I know not why — but tell mo 
Of something gay and bright. 

It is sti^angc — my hcait is heavy, 
And iiiy eyes are dim to-night 


TAXES. 

Taxation is one of the fundamental pivots 
of all legislation and government. Tlie ruler 
who taxes well and wisely, is a blessing to 
his people ; the tyrant who taxes iniqui- 
tously, is a scourge and a curse. Kor is 
it the mere gross amount of taxation which 
constitutes the crushing or the well-applied 
impost. As, in the body corporeal, there are 
spots whei e a slight toucii will cause acute 
pain ; others, where a ruder brush will 
tickle ; and others, where a gentle blow or 
pressure will scarcely have the effect of 
awakening attention so, in the body politic, 
j the hand of the tax-gatherer will hardly be 
I felt here ; will meet with no resistance 
I there ; while, elsewhere, its application will 
cause fearful convulsions. A heavy hair« 

’ powder tax is truly comical, when we think 
1 of tall footmen strutting proudly, because a 
I little has been sprinkled on their 

i heads witliSfFLegard to expense, — especially 
* as we powder our babies, free. A moderate 
tax on private pleasure- candages or show 
saddle-liorsos, will cause no complaint ; be- 
cause persons who comydained of such a 
trilling addition to their outgoings, would 
convict themselves of living beyond their 
means, and of indulging in a luxury to which 
they had no right. But a salt-tax has fur- 
nished the incidents of many a tragic drama, 
— from sudden assassinations which havej 
struck its collectors lilce a thunderbolt, toj 
the slow but inevitable death from wasting, 
atrophy, and intestine ' pests, to which are 
condemned tho pitiable victims who are 
debarred from Uxat necessary of human life. 

“ Away with you ! You hurt me,** said | 
the sheep to the crow, who was pulling a few 
flocks of wool to line liis.nest. 

“ What affectation !*’ answered the crow. 
*Yott let tlie shepherd sliear you bare, 
tirithout saying a word ; and ypu maki^ a 
great fuss, when 1 only pluck haudfull.*’ 

" Granted/’ rejoined the sheep. It is 


true. .3a t 1 hardly feel the shepherd’s 
Angel'S, when he eases me of my hot. and 
heavy coat f while you — gel away with yoii, 
yott peevish,^ cruel crow! Help, brother 
sheep ! To arms I Down with the crow ! ” 

Nations are flocks of sheep ; and rulers 
should be shepherds and not crows ; for the 
taxatiop to which a people consents volun- 
taiily, IS legitimate in the strictest sense. 

The first French Bevolution was brought • 
about very much in order to obtain the mas- • 
tery over certain taxes, — ^aides, tallies, gabelle, ] 
capitation, maiu-mortes, droits, feodaux, cor- { 
v6ea seigueuriales, and half-a-huudred other • 
abominations. But people have willingly ■ 
submitted to be taxed for the supply of | 
acknowledged conveniences — sometimes even 
! for the gratification of favourite and popular 
pleasures and indulgences. Never are taxes j 
more readily paid than for common safety. ! 
When a leaky vessel threatens to founder, 
the despairing passenger will tax himself to 
the whole amount of his worhlly goods, 
which he throws overboard, to lighten the 
shiy). When au invader meuaccs to destroy ! 
households with fire, sword, and iusult worse < 
than death, the householder volunteers his 
utmost personal tax, his life even, to ward off 
the danger. Tiixation, resolved to its primary ' 
intention and meaning, is the price of the i 
protection afforded by the State to the goods 
of the taxrpayer, comprising in the term 
** goods** Iris honour, his family, and his safe 
existence. He who has most to be protected, ■ 
is reasonably called on to pay the highest | 
price for the security he enjoys ; that is, ! 
taxes should be levied according to value. ' 
Ail have soruethiug to be protected in time 
of need, even if they are inmates of a Union j 
House or homeless beggars in a strange city; 

’for they have themselves. Patents of nobility, 
privileged immunities, or the usurped con- < 
verson of a temporary into a perpetual aud 
hereditary freedom from state imposts, can 
be no just ground for exemption Irom the 
payment of taxes. Unequal taxation bas 
proved itself sulliciently volcanic to cause 
death 'dealing earthquakes in the social 
world, ahd to upset thrones and dynasties. 

The power of taxation, for evil, stands 
confessed ; can it be made equally potent for 
good ] Is it possible that a fair assignment 
of taxes over the surface of a country, and 
the Just employment of the amount collected, 
should act as a bond of union, a spreader of 
peace, and an insurer of tranquillity, to the I 
same degree that bad taxation is dangerous 
aud explosive in its tendency] May that ! 
little-understood specific, tax, be made to 
work ruediciiially with as great healing virtue 
as the history of the last century recoi-ds it ii 
to have acted virulently as a poison ? The , 
problem is a noble one to solve. 

The recent awful inundations in France | 
have only fanned the flames of, instead 
of extinguishing, a controversy which has 
been discussed with gradually increasing 
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energy for some tkaepast Fourier, if lie did 
not actually haUdi^ jfoeter-iatliered an idea 
which he (»dkd GM<antisme. But no one 
gives a&irheanng toany woposition coming 
from Fouxder. Since then, Fznile de Girardin, 
the editoe^ La PieBse newspi^ier, has 
worked the scheme, agitating and keeping it 
continually before the public with the^abUity 
he is so well known to possess. His grand 
project is no less than to engraft a general 
assmranee on the national taxation, and to 
traoBform the payment of taxes into an 
aasuranoe payment. I'he State would insure 
every individual against loss by fire, fiood, or 
storm. The vastness of the undertaking 
frightens many; bvit independent of mundane 
motives, there is a party, comprising a certain 
sect of religionists, who regard the inunda- 
tion as a penance inflicted by the immediate 
hand of Heaven, in punishment for national 
sins of commission and omission, and that the 
duty of inundated France is to bow her head 
in penitent submission, reform her conduct, 
correct her moral and religious delinquencies, 
leaving the palliatives and the remedies of 
the evils to be tended by the Power which 
has inflicted it. The same disparagement of 
social prudence has been put forward in 
times of cholera, epidemics, malaria fever 
curable by drainage, in cases of apoplectic 
sudden death, of preventible accidents by sea 


tributor. Its object is to spread general 
welfare, and not to protect luxia^. 

In fixiug the revenue of a nation, regard 
must be had both to the necessities of the 
state and the necessities of the citizen. The 
real wants of the people must not be curtailed 
to supply the imi^inaiy wants of the state. 
The list of itqiaginasT wants includes the 
things demanded by tne. passions and weak- 
nesses Of the individuals who goveru, the 
charm of extraordinary projects, the diseased 
hankering after vain ^ory, and a certain 
weakness in resisting capricious fancies. The 
public revenue should be measured kiot by 
what a people is able to give, but ^ what it 
ought to be called upon to give. Taxes are 
not a burden impost by strength on weak- 
ness ; for government is not founded on the 
right of conquest as its leading principle. 
In such a case, the sovereign would be re- 
garded as the common enemy of society ; 
the strongest would defend themselves from 
taxation as well as they could, while the weak 
would submit to be crushed without resist- 
ance ; and in the end, the rich and powerful 
would shift the whole weight from their own 
shoulders to those of the poor. Such a con- 
summation hardly accords with the idea of a 
paternal government constitutionally con- 
ducted, where the monarch is raised above 
every one else, for the sake of the universal 


I also involves a radical reform, — ^no less than 
I utter abolition of the present confusion of 
I taxes which, he says, not without reason, is a 
j monstrous promiscuity of systems that 
I exclude each other — a legal falsehood — 
jumble of tiscal tyranny. Taxes are now 
^sessed, sometimes on capital, sometimes on 
income Mometiines on the person, and some- 
times oil the thing ; on the production and on 
the consumption — on the raw material and 
on the manufactured article, and are paid in 
money and in kind. All which discordant 
elements of a nation’s revenue cry aloud for 
a refoMif^ whose consequence would be the 
sunwjfiimou of inequitable taxation, the esta- 
IdjSpment of a sole and unique tax, and the 
H^isformation of compulsory assessment into 
voluntary assurance-payment. But how ? 
Thus : first, — ^for general principles. A tax 
ought to be no more than the contribution 
which every member of civilised society 
brings, that he may participate in the benefits 
of that civilisation. It ought to be proper- 
tioned to the advantages reaped by the con- 


afterwards in the form of rain on every sjiot 
which has need of water to render it fruitful. 
When this restitution is performed with re- 
gularity, fertility, is the consequence ; but 
when the heavens, in their anger, shower 
down the vapours they have imbibed in con- 
centrated tempests and local waters];)outs, 
the germs of reproduction are destroyed, and 
barrenness is the result ; for too much rain 
is given to some, while others languish for 
the want of a sufficiency. Nevertheless, 
whatever may have been the beneficent, or 
the destructive action of the atmosphere,' the 
same quantity of moisture has almost always 
been drawn from and restored to the earth. 
It is the distribution only whick makes the 
diilerence. When equitable and regular, it 
creates abundance ; when scanty and partial, 
it induces dearth. If the sums annually 
levied ou the nmss of a population are devoted 
to unproductive uses — such as the foundatioii 
of servicel^s offices, the raising of sterile 
monuments, t^e maintenance in tlie midst of 
peace of a more expeni^ve ai-my than that 


and land, and of the whole class of events ' happiness of the nation, 
that are swept into the grand category of A country is never utterly ■witliout re- 
public and of private judgments. Persons sources ; the great point is to search for them 
who entertain such views as these relative to where they actually exist, and not where 
divine and human providence, rai'ely advocate they are not to be found. Taxpayers are 
sweeping reforms. subscribers to, and shareholders in, a national 

Does anybody like to be taxed, as thei’e undertaking ; and they are entitled to a 
are exceptional individuals who like to be j dividend of benefits, in proportion to the 
despised ] The Times is evidence that there ! t^umber of shares they pay for. 
are people w^ho do. To such, De Girardin’sj The levying of taxes may be compared to 
scheme must be doubly welcome, from its { the action of tbetsuu, which absorbs the mists 
combining tlie useful with the sweet. But it ! from the earth, in oi*der to distribute them 
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which conquered at Auaterlltz— taxation 
becomes a crushing burden. It exhausts the 
country ; for it t&es away money without 
ever giving back money’s worth. But if, on 
the contrary, &cal resburces are employed 
in the creation of new elements of produc- 
tiveness, in re-establishing tlie equilibrium 
of wealth, in destroying, poverty by unre- 
mitting find profitable employment of labour, 
then eertainly the payment of taxes is the 
best investment that a patriotic citizen can 
make. 

Taxation as it is, considered relatively to 
itself, has the unequal strength of living 
horses; which varies according to country, 
age, breed, health, and nutriment. Taxa- 
tion, as it ought to be, should have the 
recise force of the standard steam-horse 
y which steam-power is estimated, which 
is constantly and univer8all;f the same, 
without the distinction of English or French, 
European or American. As soon as taxa- 
tion — that is, what Monsieur de Girardin 
understands by taxation, — is adopted by one 
country on a proper basis (the prophecy is 
not so bold as it looks), it will be succes- 
sively and immediately welcomed by all ; 
for, to all, and to each, its advantages will 
be manifest. The unit of strength already 
exists — namely, the one-horse steam-power ; 
the unit of the rail is also spreading ; the 
units of coins and measures have only a feeble 
and final effort to make, in order to pass fi'om I 
the condition of a general desideratum to | 
the rank of an accomplished fact, in spite of j 
the Committee of London Bankers, whol 
weigh a national benefit against their own I 
I convenience, and find it wanting. The unit 
of taxation will be the crowning pinnacle of 
tlie grand edifice erected to Peace aqd 
Liberty. Unity of taxation is the means oT 
dispersing the industrial and commercial com- 
plications which arc assumed to be inextri- 
cable. Everything is simplified. The tight 
knot in that tangled skein which is styled 
free-exchange, is united of itself. Artificial 
inequalities fall to their level ; natural ine- 
qualities are the only ones that survive. Su- 
periority ceases to be relative by becoming 
absolute. There ought to be but one sole 
! tax, everywhere tlie same, and so mathemati- 
cally just that in fact it is obligatory, though 
in right it is voluntary. 

And so runs on our high-mettled lucer. 
Some of the preceding heats are rather sharp, 
j For want of training, we require a moment’s 
I breathing time. It cannot be denied that 
I the editor of La Fresse is a rattling literary 
i pugilist, who renders the service of a bottle- 

I holder far from superfluous between the 

II rounds. But time is up ; let us at it again. 

I One tax, without exception or reservation ! 

What a holiday for the Chancellor of the 
i • Exchequer ! And a tax on what 1 On con- 
sumption, on income, or on capital 1 The 
taxing of articles of consujnpbiou is the 
opposite pole to unity of impost, for it is 


necessarily a diversity of impost ; so that tax 
will not do, setting every other oti^e^on 
aside. Aftax on income is equally objeetion- 
able, from the innumerable forms into wMch 
income varies; it may be the amount of 
annual profits made, of wages earned, or of 
interest paid by invested capital. The in- 
comes. derived from commerce, banking, 
agricitlture, the arts, the sciences, and indus- 
trial labour, are essentially variable and un- 
seizable. Many a man may gain ten thousand 
francs one year, to lose twenty thousand the 
following ; many a vineyard which gives this* 
year six thousand francs worth of wine shall 
cost next season for its culture three thousand 
francs more than its produce ; many an 
i artisan may work three hundred days in the 
year eighteen hundi*ed and fifty-six who will 
not work a hundred in ’fifty-seven. The 
porter, the cabman, the merchant, the portrait 
painter, thesurgeon, the barrister, the attorney, 

I the auctioneer — ^in short, whoever exercises 
any calling, profession, or trade, is unable to 
say what will be his salary, his gains, or his 
profit at the expiration of the twelvemonth. 
Even in the same calling there are inequalities. 

A farm-labourer may be boai-ded in the house, 
or may have to boai*d himself. Peter is an 
out-door journeyman, without board ; he 
earns six hundred francs. James is a servant, 
well fed in doors, with three hundred francs [ 
wages. How will you manage to establish i 
the quantity of tax which Peter ought to pay j 
as compared with James ? Will you esti- ; 
mate the board ? If so, on what basis ? No ; 
an income-tax is out of the question, if you 
want to combine simplicity with justice. An 
income-tax may be compared to a shifting 
sand, on which you attempt to construct a 
jftty or a harbour. It is a basis deficient in 
the primary condition of every solid founda- 
tion — namely, in fixity, 

M. de Girardin’s tax is the antipodes of an 
income-tax ; lie calls for a tax on capital. A 
capital tax is the egg of Christopher Colum- 
bus ; it is the pyramid seated on its base, 
consolidating itself by its own weight ; it is 
the torrent which digs Jts own bed, and raises 
a dike against its own inundations ; it is a 
revolution without insurgents ; it is progress 
without disturbance; it is motion without 
collision ; in short, it is ideal simplicity and 
legislative verity. 

Take capital as the basis of your taxation— 
instantly, locked-up capital begins to circu- 
late ; the capital which slept awakes ; the 
capital emjfloyed redoubles its efforts and 
stimulates credit. Capital can no longer 
remain idle and unproductive for a single 
instant, without paying the penalty of suffering 
diminution of its sum. It is condemned to 
forced activity. Timid capital takes courage ; 
for, the tax on capital being the same, 
whether it produces three or six per cent., 
capital, by’ the first of natural laws — the law 
of self-preservation — will strive to obtain the 
higliest interest possible. Instead of burying 
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itself passively in the earth, vhich is the in onler to buy into the public funtls tvhen- 
destiny of capital in retirement, it will ever they are low. In the case, then, of Mr. 
struggle forwa^ into active life aiyi open for Chise, taxation is voluntory, while it is com- 
itself a fi-esli^ career. Land will lose its pulsory for Smite in the same ratio, 
prestige as a subject of investment^ and will The new impost ought to be the assurance 
be restored to the cultivator, who uses it as paid by all who possess anything, to insure 
his tool, his i^achinery, his factory establish- themselves against every risk tliat can dis- 
ment for the production of marketable and turb their possession or their enjoyment, 
useful articles. But now, as it is, eveiy day ^Among the highert of these risks may be 
reveals a new'vice and a new inequality in reckoned, amongst continental nations, the 
the actual system of multiple taxation ; it is disasters caused by revolutions. But revo- 
an old state vessel, a worn-out lord mayor's lutions will be utterly prevented by the 
barge, whose hull leaks from stem to stem, elevation of government to the rank of a 
and which sets the caulkers at defiance. A vast general and mutual Assurance Office, 
tax on capital allows no privilege to idle Did you ever know the peraons insured by a 
capital. By treating it as if it were produc- company to annul the statutes which were 
tive, it compels it to become so. An incomes their common guarantee ? Did you ever 
tax restrains like a bit ; a capital-tax nrge- know' the fundholders of a state to destroy 
like a spur. An income-tax is arbitrarv ; a the records of the public debt ? Did you 
capital-tax is absolute and positive. Which ever know a pawnbroker to burn a y>!edge, 
of these taxes is the one to be preferred ? If or a lender on mortgage to call for the cun- 
the question were put to that portion of the celling and suppression of mortgages i 
community whose only means of existence is Taxes, ns they exist, encourage fraud ; the 
their daily labour or their daily wage, nine- proj)oaed capital tax would suppress frauil. It 
tenths of them would unljesitatingly answer, places the tax-payer, or the assured party, 
" A capital-tax.** A capital-tax is a voluutai*y urges M. Girardin, in constant equililjriuiu 
tax. between two equal interests ; he would be 

For what is taxation, and what ought it to tempted to estimate his fortune too low, if it 
be ? A tax is, and ought to be, nothing else were not also his interest to value it abt»ve 
than an assurance paid by all the members of the mark. Does the proprietor who insuies 
a society called the Nation, in order to insure his house against fire, or the shipowner who 
the full enjoyment of their rights, the insures against the risk of loss at sea, ton- 
efiectual protection of their interests, and the aider the premiums he pays in the light f»f a 
exercise of their faculties. Taxes ought to tax 1 No ; he pa3^s an assurance ; and the 
be paid like the money which insures a benefit he expects to derive from it is tlie 
vessel against shipwreck, a house against fire, reason which induces him to take the stop, 
a field against hail, a herd against epidemic The peculiarity of a tax is that it is forced from 
disease, a widow or an orphan against indi- the payer ; the peculiarity of assurance is, 
gence — that is, voluntarily. The transforma- that it is a voluntary payment. Tlie charac- 
tion of taxes into assurance, or voluntary teristic of assurance is to be levied on capital 
taxation, is the idea destined to regenerate — ‘of taxes, to be levied on income. \Vhat 
the old world, which now has a bayonet as do you do when you insure your mausioii, 
the axis on which it turns, with Wont and your furniture, or your yacht # You declare 
Luxury for the poles. their value, and you certify its amount by 

At first sight, many people might be in- every means that can give your declaratiou 
dined to think that such a thing as a volun- the highest degree of exactitude. If you 
tary tax is an imaginary supposition. But, value them at less than they ai*e worth, you 
instead of that, under the present state of pay a lower premium ; but also, in case of 
things, taxes which Xre compulsory for the accident, will yon be entitled to a smaller 
poor, ai'e in a great measure voluntary for the indemnity. These two composite considera- 
rich, the following example will show, tions act in combination to make you state a 
Smite is a blacksmith, eariting four shillings sincere and exact estimate, 
a day ; but he is without work for three out An assurance ofiice does not ask what I'ent 
of the twelve months, and so earns only your house brings you in, but what it is 
forty or fifty pounds a-year. To exercise worth ; not what your furniture co.st to buy, 
his craft, he is obliged to expend a consider- but what it would fetch if sold ; not what 
able amount of strength, which he must would be the profit from your ciirgo on its 
restore under pain of falling ill. He is abso- arrival, but what it was valued at when the 
4|i|ntdv compelled to eat and drink in propor- ship left port. Assurance is not fixed accord- 
to his expenditure of corporeal force, ing to income ; it is levied according to the 
^nsequeutly, at the ond of the year, when '^alue of an object at the moment when the 
, ihe revenue has taken eight or nine pounds* assurance is efiected. The unity of assur- 
woi-tli of taxes out of his fifty pounds of wage, auce is capital. Always and everywhere a 
he has nothing left, or next to nothing. thousand francs are a thousand francs ; but 

Mr. Close is a miser, whose father left a thousand franca do not produce the tsame 
him some four or five huudreij a-year, of income everywhere and always. When 
which he only spends a pound or two a- week, taxation is tsanformed into assurance, it 
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oucht to accept tlie same basie. The baais 1 For a moment the Father raised his eyw and 
of assurance is capital.' Finally— as far as smiled appitovd. “And rix wax candles to 
the present lournal is concerned — the nn- the shnne of Saint Boose, he added, it to 
popularity of power is put an end to. Power satisfy th< marquis’s mind that the fault, 
iecomes popular, because it has become whatewr it W!«, was atoned for. 
tntehrv Erery disastrous accident attaches ‘ Jiut you slionldn t have killed the man, 
the peoiile mo/e firmly to it, just as every kindly replied the marquis. “Nay,l ain not 
fire which breaks out in a county increases angry, he added, whra he saw Sir Caribert 
the nninber of insar.'iiiQes elected. about to speak ; if those people will come 

AVe liave only to add that the above doc- between us and the cliace, it is right they 
trines are not put foHh by their apostles should take the chance of what they merit 
with the slightest consciousness or susiiicioii You are strong ot at*m, Sir taribm of the 
that they Jirei dreams, but that they are Leaf; quick of eye, farm of heart. You are 
serious plans that merit to be carried into goingto the court of f^i'ance. Love the king- 
effect. If you doubt our assertion, l ead “ And nobody else, said the luarohioiiess, 
LlinpOt, by Emile de Girardin, or look at feebly. “There were bright eyes m the Palais 
La Prosse "once or twice a-week. des Toiimelles when I was there, aim win- 

* — uing smiles, and wicked laughs, and flowing 

SIR CARIBERT OF TH.R LEAF. beards, and such beautiful monstacliios, which 
cnAPTBR THE FiasT. it was impossible to resist. Pve missed a 

k«l,ed U,. W. .( th. rj,n Ok.,. »> 


I artist had been able to give ner a more ^ 

I b ads of her rosair Near the table stood 

Fallier Aubert, bowed into the shape of a marchioness “Oh! 

half-moon, the illuminated portion being f “‘f 

repr isented by the bald head ; and kneeling but he would have won the heart of an i.icle. 

iiHVont-one’kiiee on a small footstool, aqS Such wliisners I snch looks! • 

both his h.ands clasiied in tlie old Marquis’s* ^ 

shaking palms-wis a young man of two- f ’ Whereupon she passed three or 

find- twenty years of age, handsome as a four beads at a time. »» • i +i 

1 ilvcam, — dark hair, broad shoniders, elegant “ fben, Sir Can er > '® 

! limlis and an eye— eyes, I sliould say, for he obi marquis, with a Wk of pity towaids hia 
had two of them -80 deep, so beautiful, so wife. “ You are but the youngest of my hou^^^^ 
iiol.le in their expression, that Phidias, Praxi- I wjsb it had been otherwise, *bdt 1 h^ 
teles Titian — in fact, ho would have made waited ten years b«b)M I manwd jour 
his fortune as a model for Adonis, or a j’oung mother. Vou would then have been my 
Apollo, in boots and riding hose. For the eldest child, and k-ive borne the honour ^ 
youth was evidently prepared for a journey, my name ; lor the yicompt^ as I lemtinber. 
His spurs were long, his sword was heavy, isexactly ten years your semor, and we might 
the lellhem bag he wore .at his side bulged have ca hmlaled exaeUy. Lut, iarewell you 
out into a perfect ball and gave evidence wiU make a luglier name than jom biothei s, 
that ho wJ well funiished with coin. In and come back to us rich in fortunt and 
short, he was an aecomplished cavalier, re.ady bun®.” Ih® old man bent forward and kissed 
to fight his enemies or to pay his IViemls, and the s brow® 

was oil tlie eve of leaving his paternal halls “M«. ^o” said the mother, “kiss me, my 
to enter upon the world. Caribert ^wai-e of love, my son, -marry 

“Sir C'aribert of Uie Leaf;" said the old as I did, and it will trouble you no more, 
roan, “ Have you made your peace with the Ha ! you stand Wore me like the Chevaliei 
Clim-ch r* ^ ^ de Lnson — no, like the Due de Mont -bruyoii. 

“Forty nnasses for his repose, a thousand — 1 don’t know who you are like; but >ou 
•Ave^Iiu-ias, and five hundred paternosters ; are very beautiful, harewell !— and let us 
a cottage to the widow, and place of uiidifr- hear how you prosper in the great ci y o 
groom to the eldest son,” repliei^theyoung man. Baris, There, bather Caribert, l\e Ui op 
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my rosary altogether! — I knew I should 
never get through them all.” 

While Sir Caribert of the Leaf is pursuing 
his way towards the capital, mounted on his 
good steed — ^Rouge Dragon— and skirting the 
beautiful hanks of the Loire, where his 
father’s castle was situated, it chanced that, 
on this same cloudless fourth of May, two lit- 
ters, sumptuously fitted up, were waiting in the 
oourt^yard of the great Ohkteau de Gueraon on 
the Marne. Fifty men-at-arms, the guards of 
these litters, sat motionl^s on their horses, 
leaning on their spears, and waiting the 
approach of the two ladies whom they were 
to accompany to the court. In the hall 
Hermiuie d’Evreux was kneeling on the 
cushion before her father, who held her hands 
in his, and bestowed his blessing, which was 
sometimes interrupted by his tears. | 

“You are young, Herminie,” he «iid, “and 
very timid. You are too bashful for a 
daughter of my house, and heiress of all my 
lancis ; but I would rather see the rose of 
modesty on a maiden’s cheek than the flush 
of pride ; or, what will never happen to my 
Herminie, the blush of shame. Take her, 
sister mine,” he said, when the words ofi 
benediction were uttered, “take her, Duchess j 
of Vaugrimant— be her guardian, her mother, j 
her angel in the court, and bring her back to | 
me as pure, as good, as loving as she is now. 
Herminie d’Evreux, remember that the | 
honour of our house and the happiness of! 
your father are both in your hands.” Pale 
with emotion, trembling with fear, Herminie 
was on the point of sinking at her father’s ; 
feet. But the Duchess of Vaugrimant step- ' 
ped forward and put her arm round her waist, i 
“ Come daughter,” she said, “ niece no longer 
—trust to me. You have but one fault — but it 
is almost a virtue — you are too diffident, too 
subdued. Stand up, and quail not before king 
or noble ! You have beauty enough to make j 
you an empress ; you have birth and ancestry | 
enough to make you chief of the court. If; 
you were old and charmless as I am — ” 
“Charmless? Oh, aunt! if I could curt- 
sey as you do ; oh, aunt ! if I could speak, 
and sing, and walk, and threaten, and 
command ; but I can do nothing — nothing i 
but slnike and tremble ; — oh ! might I 
stay a^honie!” But the father waved his 
hand ; the duchess assisted the agitated girl | 
across the great hall, and down the front i 
^eps, and into the litter, lined with such , 
beautiful pink silk and ornamented with such 
a lovely window of real gla&s. Her favourite 
Mtle dog was placed upon her knee— she 
Unfsed it as if for consolation ; and the word 
was given for Paris. The cavalcade started 
off ; and while Sir Caribert of the Leaf dis- 
mounted that night and sought the accom- 
modation of a hostelry at Fontainbleau, the 
Duchess of Vaugrimant and her charming 
charge obtained the hospitality of the Senes- 
chal of Conlammier 8 ,and both parties crossed 
over to the Marais on the following day, at 


the same hour, and were received very 
graciously by his most Christian majesty the 
chivalrous IVaneis the First. 

“ By St, Denis’s nostrils ! ” (they had curi- 
ous oaths in those days ;) said the king, “both 
knight and maiden were wise to keep out of 
Sir Caribert’a way.” 

“If they wish to avoid having their toes 
trod on by a country lout,” said the Compto 
de Saint M arce^i^, who, in the absence of the 
Fool, filled the office of merryman of the court. 

“Maidens may do as tliey like,” said the 
Vidame of Bugen9y. “ I will not yield a 
step.” He touched the handle of his sword 
as he spoke, ami then twirled his moustache. 
He was the bully of the royal circle ; aud 
looked round with a threatening frown. 

“Poor Chevalier de Mont-Chcry ! ” sai l 
Francis, with a laugh. “I see two comi>at 3 
at least await liim, one in repartee with Saint 
Marceau, and one with more dangerous anus 
with BugeiJ9y.” 

“It depends, your majesty, on which of us 
he encounters first,” replied the duellist with 
a grin ; “ if he begins with me, Saint jMareeau 
may spare his breath, unless to ])ronounco 
his funeral oration.” 

“|But here he comes,” said Francis, “ fresh 
from the presence of the queen. Have} on 
lost anything, Sir Caribert? You seem in 
search of something.” 

“ Of his wit,” suggested Saint Marceau in a 
whisper. 

“ Of his courage ! ” muttered r>ngeii9y, 
almost audibly, 

“ A dog, your majesty ! a beautiful Italian 
greyhound belonging lo one of the maids of 
honour. Has it, by good fortune, wandered 
into this hall ? ” 

“ Why should you think we should notice 
the foul animal you describe ?” inquireil 
Gaint Marceau, laying a foundation lor an 
extempore retort. 

Sir Caribert eyed him, and saw a look of 
expectant triumph. The courtiers were 
listening for his answer. 

“I thought you might study the dog. to 
learn how to take a whipping,” said Sir 
Caribert, with a frown ; “ tne lesson might 
be useful, and not long of being needed.” 

“ You teach dogs manners, tlien ?” inter- 
posed Bngen9y. 

“ Ay : puppies, too, when they require it.” 

The king clapped his hands, 

“ The clown lias beat the wit — the fresh- 
ling has cowed the swordsman ! ” 

“ That is to be seen,” said Bngen937 with a 
smile. “ Your name is, I believe, Sir Caribei’t 
of the Leaf. With his majesty’s permission, 
I shall have great satisfaction in stripping 
your bough, and seeing whether you have 
greatest resemblance to the oak, or, as 1 guess 
from your trembling, to the aspen.” 

“If I tremble, ’tie with impatience to 
trample on a knave. There ! ’’—with his gloves 
held lightly in his hand, he tapped the cheek 
of the aatonikhed Bugen9y. 
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There was silence in the circle. Francis 
himself was taken by sui’i)riae. 

“ ’Tis too late to interpose,” he said. 
Bugency made a deep bow to the king, and 
left the hall. 

“ You are master of your fence, I trust,” 
said Francis, good-naturedly, to Sir Caribert. 

’Tis a pity you quarrelled so soon ; in a 
week you would have learned who your 
enemy is, and would have avoided him if you 
could — ” 

“ Not BO,” replied the youth ; if T had 
known ten minutes ago, as now I know, that 
he is Bugency, the deftest aword-buekler in 
France, I should have spared my glove and 
marked his face with my hand. But the 
Lady Ilerminie,” he added, “has lost her 
Venus, and is inconsolable ; I must restore it 
to her arms before I prepare Bugency for his 
confessor — and when I have done both,” he 
added, with a glance round the room, “ I 
I have still an account to settle with a jester, 

! who seemed to challenge me to try my skill, 

, but J see him not ; great wits jump, we are 
I told — they sometimes also run.” 

I lie left the hall in search of Herminie’s 
greyhound. 

“By Clovis’s thumbs!” cried the king — 
(they had curious oaths, I repeat, in those 
I days)— “ this young kestrel will fly at high 
game if Bugency doesn’t clip his wings. Mean- 
I while, geutlenien, get ready, for the duel will 
I take place in the tilt-yard at three of the 
|! clock, and it is now half-past tw'o.” 

|j “Is it to the death 1 ” inquired the Bishop 
[ of Aigos Potamos, who lived a long way from 
j his diocese. 

j Tlie king made a motion with his head. 

1 “I am sorry for it,” said the biaho]>, “for 
if it had merely been a skirmish till blood- 
flow, I sliould like to have seen Bugen9y 
trounce this countryman.” • 

“ He’ll do it at the third lunge— for tw*enty 
roubles ! ” cried Beauvillon. 

“ pone ! not till the sixth ; for the bump- 
kin is long in the arm and active in Umb,” 
replied Vascon de Bere, and took the bet. 

“ A golden goblet to-night at sui)per,” cried 
the king, “ to the lord who shall write the 
beat epitaph on Sir Outhbert of the Leaf—” 

“ Tis mine, your majesty, already,” said 
Leonard de la Fosse ; “ I thought of it while 
Bugenjy was making his bow. 

“Here lies Sir Ciuibcrt the vain, 

By qiianelsumc Bugenyy slain ; 

Ouc wounded with his pointed word. 

And t'other with his pointed sword.’* 

** Admirable ! bravo! You shall have the 
cup,” said Francis, enraptured. 

^ “ And a cap, too, my good fellow ! ” chimed 
in Saint ^ Marceau, who had ventured to 
resume his place ; “aye, and bolls to it be- 
sides, and a pretty bauble in your hand, and 
a pu‘ti-coloured coat to your back, for Tri- 
t^ulet baa not chance—” 

u xi! Marceau,” said De la Fosse, 

toere a Caribert comiug j and who knows biA 


he may be going to horsewhip you before he I 
measures swords with l>ugen9y ] ” ' 

I have said they had curious oaths in those ^ 
days ; they had excellent wit, too, and a great 
deal of genuemanLy feeling. 

CHArTER THR SECOND. ! 

“And Ilerminie V' said the jovial Francis, 
three months after this adventure ; “ has she J 
recoveri^d her spirits since the misadventure ^ 
to her greyhound ]” 

“ She disregards it entirely, your majesty,” 
replied Etienne Fitzyonne ; “ nay, to show 
how little she values all the trouble taken 
for its recovery, it is supposed she lias either 
hung it to an apple-tree in the orcliard, by 
the ribbon of her waistband, or is starving it 
in some remote corner of her apartment. No 
ono has seen it since it was so publicly 
restored by the happy man who found it.” j 
“ And out of compliment to hia endeavours 
to please her,” said the Chevalier des Urains, 
“she keeps an English mastitf which tears 
down an ox when it wants a little refresh • 
ment, and has scattered dismay in the good 
city of Paris.” I 

“ A strange damsel, who will always have ^ 
her way,” said Charles de Beaupere, senten- 
tiously pursing his lips. ’ 

“ Is that an extremely quiet, shy, modest ; 
young creature,” inquired Philibert Baron de 
Nancy, “whom I met at your majesty’s 
palace in the Marais last May, when that un- 
fortunate business happened between Sir 
Caribert of the Leaf and — and — I forget the 
poor man’s name — the swordsman — ^the chal- 
lenger — the bravo — ” 

“ Ha 1 ’* said Francis, putting his forefinger 
to his brow. “ What was the poor man’s ' 
name ? He was disarmed at tJie first pass, ' 
and slain before we could count ten — I wish ' 
JL could remember who it was ” i 

All the courtiers put their foilfingera to ! 
their brows and tried to remember the name 
of tbe unfortunate man. 

“ A silved-hilted dagger,” cried the king, \ 
“ to the man that tells me who it was that ! 
Sir Caribert of the Leaf exterminated the > 
first day he came to court.” 

“It was Bugen9y, if it please you,” ob- ' 
served the Vicomple de la Fosse. “ I lost a ! 
silver flagon to yonr majesty for writing an ■ 
e jitaph on the wrong man.” 

“ Ad you shall certainly lose a silver dagger 
if you give us the wrong name of the de- ■' 
funct,” replied the king. “But there was i 
another— the fellow that used to make us ; 
laugh — whom Sir Caribert silenced after the * 
duel By St. Genevieve’s^nkles ! ” (they had i 
curious oaths, as I have said in those days) 

“ I marvel our memory is so bad ! ” ; 

“ Saint Maroeau you mean,” suggested the 
Chatelain de Montooucy. “ He is now in the 
Convent of the Cordeliers of Tours— they say 
very holy — engaged in writing the loves of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. When Sir 
Caribert sent.to him the sword, still reeking, 
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with whicli he had expedited Bugeu^y, and 
on a silver salver, held by his page, a pair of 
beautiful steel Bciesors requesting the humour- 
ist to take his choice, Saint Maraeau said his 
hair was already beginuingto fall ofi*, and he 
preferred being flipped to being killed. So he 
is the Ilevereom Friar Josejih — and if poems 
were miracles would be cei tain to be canon- 
ised.” 

“ You are over-flippant, sir,” said Francis, 
pulling a long countenance, ‘*in talking of 
sacred things. The Bishop of Aigos Fotamos 
—by the by, I hope y our loiniship’s parishioners 
are well 1 — will put you to penance — ” 

“Of what sortH” inquired the oflending 
noble, looking humbly towards the prelate. 

“ Why, he will make you listen to his ser- 
mons all through Lent,” said Aloys de Cha- 
banncs. 

“He will lend you his mule to ride when 
you are in a hurry to visit your lady,” said 
Adrien de Oossd. 

“He will make you play cards with him,” 
said Hei'cule the young i)uc de Mirecoiirt, 
showijig an empty purse j “ and keep tlie deal 
in his own hands — the Pope liimself couldn’t 
cheat more openly.” 

“Enough, my lords,” said Francis, “re- 
member we are the most Christian King — 
and, besides (in a low tone of voice) that his 
lordship of Aigos Potamoa — I really hope 
that they have no dissent among them in that 
populous diocese — was so drunk last night, 
that ho doesn’t know what you are saying. — 
Draw swords 1 ” he added, suddenly, “ and 
stiiiid on your guard ! for here’s liermiuie 
D’Evreiix and her companion of Satan, the 
demoniacal English dog. How remarkably 
like our brother Henry ! ” 

A dog of the most preposterous ferocity of 
asj:)ect now w-alked sulkily up the hall. It 
had a broad chest, strong legs, round iiead,^ 
sullen eyes, and wicked-looking ears. It had 
an expression of hunger in its watering mouth 
when it came near a gentleman’s leg, most un- 
satisfactory for the proprietor of the log to 
notice. And, altogether, it was so detestable 
an animal, so dangerous and imtameable 
that the Bishop of Aigos Potamos had at 
once christened it Luther, who w'as at 
that time summoned to api)ear before the 
I>iet of Augsburg, If the gentlemen of 
France liad been the assembled princes and 
prelates, before whom he was to appear, 
Luther couldn’t have displayed his teeth in a 
inoiFe menacing manner. However, he 
wouldn’t have fiad the redeeming charm of 
having a blue ribband round liis neck, attached 
at the other end to!a waist, so slim, so grace- 
ful, so }>erfVct in shape and proportion, that 
it was evident dt could only belong to the 
beauty of the roost beautiful Court of the 
world, the paragon of wits and graces ; of 
strong minds ami sharp tongues ; the dash- 
ing, flashing, slashing Herminie D’Evrciix, 
whom we saw receiving her father’s bless- 
ing with , so many teais, and (^er aunt’s as- 


sistance with so much helplessness and shame. 
Oh ! three montlis of the Marais had driven 
away the eflects of seventeen years of the 
Marne. She had discarded her olushes and 
her litter, and rode forth an Amazonian queen, 
on steeds which the courtiers were afraid to 
ride. She had dismissed her country taste, 
her lute, her flowers, her books of devotion 
(beautifully emblazoned), and had taken up 
with rackets ; &ud the high dance ; and the 
songs of the IVou bad ours. In short, she 

had sent away her graceful, timid, little Ita- 
lian greyhound, Venus, and taken to her * 
heai*t the English mastiff Luther. At her ! 
side, walked, pbedient, submissive, respectful, 
the acknowledged ch^unpiou of the French 
nobility ; the tallest, the strongest, tlie most 
skilful of the chivalry of that strong and 
chivalrous age, the Chevalier de Moiit-Chery, 
commonly called Sir Caribert of the Leaf. If 
she looked, he obeyed her glance ; if slie i 
spoke, he was all car ; and she was always < 
looking and always speaking — his obedience i 
was incessant and his ears getting very long. 
Courtships were tremendous operations at i 
that time. The lover was happy if in ten 
years he was allowed to touch his mistress’s | 

glove ; when he got possession of a tress it | 

was generally getting grey ; and she seldom 
smiled upon the most favoured of her adorers || 
till she had lost a few of her teeth. And the jj 
hostility was immense. If the wor8lup))or || 
admired a riband, it wiis thrown into the lire j’ 
— ^if he praised a song, it was sung no more — j| 
if, as in the case of which 1 am the veracious ij 
chronicler, a favourite lap-dog was restored, j| 
it was banished from her presence. It was, \\ 
in fact, a Jong engagomeut, in the most mill- 
tary sense ot the word, for the skirmishes | 
were perpetual, and the animosity inappctis- | 
able. The lady moved up the Hall with the 
•tread of an imperial goddess, curtsied to tlie 
royal Francis with a proud humility, which 
asserted the superiority of the crown of ! 
youth and loveliness she bore upon her brow j 
to the golden ring which he had pJace<l upon : 
his head at liheims ; and announced tliat the ; 
Queen and twelve maids of honour would be Ij 
ready at ten of the clock that night, to re- || 
ceive the Twelve Peers of Cliarlemagne, who j; 
would be admitted to the Temple of Apollo |! 
and entertained by Minerva (her majesty of || 
Fiance), attended by the nine Muses and the ji 
three Graces. i j 

“Of wliich last the Athenian Pallas has |j 
chosen the loveliest for her messenger,” re- ii 
plied the giillant Francis. jj 

He advanced a step, but suddenly stopped '■ 
short, as he felt the breath of the long- toothed j| 
German reformer upon his leg. \\ 

“Jf it were not for circumstances,” lie 1 
said, “over which we have no control, we 
sliould bestow the kiss of salutation on the 

cheek of the incomparable Agleia ^that 

cui’sed dog ! have we no knight or gentle- 
man of our suite who will make an A’l^cket 
of the brute 1 But bear our message,” he 
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continued, “ that at the hour named the horn for the abbey of Jerveaiix the Joyous. And 
of Koncesvalles will be blown, and chivalry curiosity was excited. Tlie Muf^te of History 
W'ill pay its devoirs to intellect and beauty.” sent to pick up all the information she could ; 

A haughty curtsey, of a deeper formality but, as alvjp-ys happens when she takes this 
than ever, was Herminie’s reply; and, pull- i trouble, the repoi'ta were dubious and con- 
ing Luther away from sniffing^ in a moat .'fused. The Duchess of Vaugrimant — but 
menacing manner the fat calves of the Bishop evidently without the knowledge of her 
of Aigos Potanios, the most graceful and niece the Grace Agleia — asked if a confessor 
magnificent of the maidens of France slowly had yet been sent to the afflicted ; aiul at 
retired, attended as before by the silent, ol> length *he pity of all the damsels in rai ia was 
servant, but altogether neglected Sir Caribert called forth, when it was stated by the court 
of the Leaf. And that night who was the physician that some unexpected sorrow, or, 
most noisy ? — who tlie most pert ? — the most more pj'obably, a severe cold caught on the 
— O ! must I say the word '1 — ^the most im- night of the entertainment had settled upon 
pudent of the damsels who w^re all noisy — his throat, affected the nerves of his tongue, 
all pert— all impudent ? But on this oeca- and that the gay and gallarit Sir Caribert of 
sioii it was remarked that, for a moment, the the Leaf would inevitably be dumb for life ! 
attention of Sir Caribert of the Leaf, who — be dumb in the midst of so much talk, 
was dressed like the young Roland, was paid without the power of ad<ling a syllable to the 
to the Muse of History ; for a moment his stuck ! — be dumb with so niaOy things left 
eyes wandered from the Grace Agleia and unsaid to the fair Herminie B'Evrenx J— so 
rested on the dark hair and sweet lips of many whispers still to bo utteied as they 
(^lio ; nay, lie laid aside his horn and danced pact'd along the galleries, or sat in the queen^s 
a slateJy dance with the fair Duchess of j boudoir while the maids worked at the tam- 
Moiitinesnil, who wore a star upon her fore- hour, and the knights had the opix)rtunity of 
hea<l, an<l a pen eii wreathed in her tresses, j speaking without a chance of being over- 
and a volume (in pcarks) upon the gorget of heard! Poor Caribert I — poor Chevalier de 
her satin robe, and was, in all things, a Moiit-Chery ! It was too true. His throat 
tableau vivaut of one of the chapters of muscles were paralysed, and he could utter 
Herodotus. A beautiful Clio ! and if all no sound — no, not even a sigh. His father, 
history was like iiEii — if the long-drawn pla- the old marquis, heard of the misfortune, and 
titudes of a Peninsular story could bo irra- came up to Paris to condole with his son, 
diated by such charming sayings — if a dull “ Caiibert, my clnld ! Alas ! this is the 
folio could be so glorified by sparkling sen- acme of my distress. Your brother the 
lencos — ah ! who wouldn’t be a student of the Vicornpte has been stabbed in the low 
national aiuialx, and prefer the dryest pagis countries, by a Dutchman, who doesn’t under- 
of Henry or (.'arte to the novels of Walter! stjiml the politeness of the French nation, and 
Scott or the jfl.iys of the divine Williams? rewarded him with a whole carving-knife of 
The Grace Agleia might have been mistaken steel for a few delicate attentions to hi.s bride, 
for her mythological sister Tisiplione, or her And you are my heir — my pride — my suo 
liideous cou.sin — many times removed — Me- cessor! And you are dumb !” 
dusa. Her glance fell upon Sir C.aribert iif > The old man’s tears began to fall, and Sir 
the midst ol a derni-volto. Was he turned Caribevt’s eyes were a fountain, 

to stone? Did he harden into lead? His “Come with me,” cried the old man. 

limbs became rigid ; a faint smile which had “Come back to our native Loire. Leave the 
begun to make its appearance on his lips noisy coui't ; and, perhaps, in solitude, in 
coinmittod suicide, by burying itself alive in happiness, your voice may return once more, 
a frightful wrinkle which convulsed his You will be able to sing as of old in the 
cheek. He paused — he stood still ; he turned ch;tteau — to pray as of old in the church.” 
slowly awa 3 ", the Historic Muse in But Sir Caribert shook his head. He 

the middle of the floor, expectant of his couldn’t leave tlie .scene of all his grief. He 

escort to her seat. He placed himself si- could not desist for an hour from watching 
lently behind the fauteuil on which the Grace ■ the features ami listening to the tones of 
Agleia wjis reclined. All night he listened [ Herminie. And how did she behave ? She 
for a whisper of forgiveness ; it never came, i was cold and neglectful ; she never pitied 
All night ho watched for a look of kiiichiesa ; liiiii for his sorrow — never smiled upon his 
she never saw he wjis in the room. Aud, long hours of interminable silence, but 
hopeless, broken-hearted, and dying of hun- rattled gaily with all the wits of the time — 
ger, he left the apartment before the supper herself the wittiest, the coldest, the most 
was announced, and retired to his chamber heartless of all the coquettes in Paris, 
the most miserable of men. And for three if * * # ♦ 

days he did not make his appearance in the Is there 7i thaw sometimes in the Arctic 
court. Francis was beginning to put his fore- 1 sea ? Do the glaciei's of Mont Blanc some- 
finger to his brow in order to recall his name ; i times melt ? Has Herminie become touched 
%Tiu ^aint Marceau heard a rumour down with the misery of her lover ? When nearly 
among the Cordeliei’s that it might be safe to two years were piissed, one night she put the 
emerge from his monastery and £esk the ling blue ribbon qf her waistband — a blue ribbon 
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not worth wishing for — ^into Sir Caribert’s 
hand ; and then he cast his sunken eye 
along its length in expectation of seeing the 
heretical countenance of the indomitable 
Luther: what was his delicrlit to recognise 
the graceful form of the little Italian grey- 
liouml ? — ^the trembling, pretty, active little 
Venus, which he reme’mberetl so well ? A 
flush came to his cheek. For an instant he 
made an eflbrt even to speak ; but Iris force 
failed; an inarticulate moaning sound was 
all he could produce, and tlie proud beauty 
passed on, taking no further notice of his 
Burpnse. 

“By, the eleven thousand slippers of Saint 
Ursule and his friends,” cried Francis, “the 
false minx repents of her cruel disdain I ” 

“ Pardon, majesty,” said an old friend, the 
bishop of Aigos Poiamos, who was now 
elevated to the rank of Patriarch of Bangle- 
Cuddy (a very populous metropolis at the 
soutliern extremity of Abyssinia), “Pardon, 
majesty, there must have been twenty-two 
thousand slippers in the glorious company 
you mention — that is, if the amiable young 
ladies ha<l two feet apiece.” 

“ And a slipper for each foot,” added the 
Vicompte do la Force, who had taken Saint 
Marceau’s place as acknowledged humourist 
of the court. 

“We arc the most Christian king,” said 
Francis, with dignity, “ and not a shoemaker ; 
but what we say is evident — tlie tyrant is 
beginning io relent ; she will give him her 
hand ere long ; she luis given him the leading- 
string already.” 

“ And seems converted from the guidance 
of Luther,” said the patriarcJi ; “ so tliat an 
orthodox prelate may show his limbs with- 
out the chance of their being bitten by a 
rebellious monk.” 

“But how will Sir Caribert be able to 
make the responses ? ” inquired Ermengarde 
de Coulanges. She had acted the Muse of 
Comedy, and always smiled with her lips 
apart (to show her "beautiful teeth). ! 

“ By a nod,” replied the patriarch ; “ for I ! 
remember to have read in a book of divinity, 
that in the case of a blind horse — but to be 
sure, Sir Caribert is not a horse, nor is he 
blind—” 

“You csfci' say,” suggested the Muse of 
Comedy, in answer to her own question, 
*‘a great- many things by means of a smile.” 

“ It shall not need,” said Herminie herself, 
who had overheard the conversation. “ The 
man 1 marry shall have the full use of his 
voice, or liow shall I be able to obey his 
commands ? ” 

“You obey?” inquired Francis, with a 
malicious emphasis on the word. 

“Aye, with more absolute subjection, if 
possible, than my lover has shown to me.” 

“ He has not aisputed your orders ; it all 
exists in words,” said De la Force, - 

“He will scarcely obey them at all,”- 
chimed in the king, “ if you don't keep the ‘ 


Duchess de Montmesnil out of his way. lie 
is devoted to historical investigations.” 

“ FaHicularly in dark and <mcure places,” 
added the wit. 

Herminie looked at the silent Sir Caribert 
with a glow of tenderness in her expression, 
such as had never been seen in it before. 

“ Caribert,” she said, “ do you care for the 
Historic house ? ” 

Sir Caribeiif shook his head in negation, 
and lifted Venus in his arms. He pressed 
the little dog to his breast. 

“ They don’t know,” she continued, “ how 
yon have shown your right to command by 
your having obeyed so well.” 

I Sir Caril^rt looked with a flush of expec- 
tation. 

“ They fancied,” she went on, “ that I had 
lost my power over you, and that your heart 
I wandered to the duchess. Did it wander, 
Caribert ? ” 

Again the unfortunate man shook his head, 
and clasped Venus closer to his heart. 

“They thought that I did not recognise 
your truth, your tenderness, your respect. 
They fancied I was blind to all your qualities, 
and that now that you are struck with so 
sad a visitation — with the loss of speech — 
that I leave you unpitied in your life of 
silence. Is it so. Sir Caribert de Mont- 
Chery ? ” 

Again a shake of the head repudiated so 
cruel a suspicion. 

“And now,” she said, “I have tried you, 
and found you perfect at every proof. 3 have 
found 3 ’ou loyal in a place wh(*re fidelity is 
unknown. 1 have found you disinterestoil in 
a place where selfishness is supreme. I have 
found you trustful where appearances might 
lead you to doubting love. My lord, air ! 
take it to your lips, Herminie d’Evreux is 
yours.” 

She looked round proudly while Sir Cari- 
bert, on his knee, covered her white hand 
with kisses. 

I “ And the man is dumb ! ” said Francis, in 
I a sad tone, “ ’tis pity you did not take com- 
passion on him before.” 

“Are you dumb, Sir Cai'ibert?” said 
Herminie. “ Speak, dearest ! Tell them it 
was to try your constancy I condemned you 
to the trial.” 

And Sir Caribert spoke; and the first 
word he said was “ Wife.” 

THE NORTH AGAINST THE SOUTH. 

Is it not the poet Wordsworth who tells 
us, tliat “ the towns in Saturn are ill-built ? ” 
We know not, however, what authority he 
had for the assertion, apart from his own 
imagination. We may be sure that he would 
not, like a prosaic Swedenborg, have pre- 
tended to a special revelation, or spiritual 
visit, for his instruction on that (specific 
■ topic. An elder poet, accepted by Words- 
' worth as a model, has described the sides 
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of the north as the stronghold and for^ assailed by Eome in her maturity, and tliere- 
tress — ^the Sebastopol, so to speak — of by won to civilisation. Still the mistress 
Powers of Evil. Milton, perhaps, had some of the world continued to be in danger from 
kind of authority in certain symbolic phrases the children of the noHh ; and Itome herself 
of an ancient pi'ophet. History, moreover, fell at length before their repeated assaults, 
speaks of the north with an amount of irre- This interpenetration of tlie south and 
verence that betokens a long and deep-seated i north — this yielding of the more civilised to 
prejudice. To Homer, the countries beyoiul the barbarian power — is to be historically 
the Haemus were regions of darkness, sub- regarded as having been appointed for the 
ject to the unmitigated rule of the rugged interest of humanity. It was needed that 
Boreas. And it is true tliat tne arid table- the fi’eSh vitality of the northmen should, | 
i lands, the steppes, and the forests, of the like new sap, circulate through the old and j 
I north, condemn man to a pastoral and hunting enfeebled empires; while in modern Europe 
I life, and render him nomadic and barbarous, the continued struggle of physical and intol- 
' Nor, in his barbarian state, has he remtiined lectu.‘il energy ended in the better culture of 
, ]iassive or forbearing, but has continually both worlds. Coni(|uerors and conquered — 
acted on the more civilised man of the south the civilised and the barbarous — alike melted 
with impetuous self-determination. Multi- down into one and the same people, .and rose 
tildes of savage peoples have issued from the to a far superior civilisation, uniting the free 
borders of the north ; and, like their own bois- and intelligent thinker of the north with the 
terous torrents and icy winds, have done the artistic and impassioned superstitionist of 
work of sudden tempests and destructive bil- the south. 

lows to the nations of the south. It has even 'Writers who are disposed to the fullest 
been surmised that the belief in two principles recognition of the law. at which we have 
— one good and one evil — among the followers above hinted, remark, that both in Asia and 
of Zoroaster, and the ancient people of Zend, in Europe there alike exist both a northern 
I w’as originally derived from the repeated and a southern world. The fields of Lom- 
couflicts between Iran and Turan ; that is, bardy answer to the tropical plains of India ; 
lietween the good genius of the south or of the Alps to the Himalaya ; and the plateaus | 
light and civilisation, and the evil genius of of Bavaria to those of Tibet. The contrasts | 
ihe north or of darkness and barbarism, are varied and numerous. Thus, the table- | 
■ poll the plateau of Iran, full six centuries land of the south is broken np into penin- ' 
i before the Christian era, the Scythians swept sulas and islands : Greece and its archipelago, 

! with the violence of ilie whirlwind through Italy and its isles, Spain and its sierras, are I 
I the gate of the Khorasan ; and, aftet over- all individualised. Eor, in Europe, it is on the 
I running tlie flourishing kingdom of Media, peninsulas and tlie m^’gin of the seas that 

I spiead themselves as far as Egypt. Also, in civilisation first shows itself ; while in Asi.^ 

I I the eleventh century of our own eni, the civilisation commenced in the great plains and 
1 1 Seldjt)iiks or Turks, from the heights of on the banks of rivers. In the latter, however, 

Bolor and Turkestan, contrived to lord it over it had its cradle ; but in the former, having 
western Asin, after invading eastern Persia, overcome its early diflSculties, it grows and 
overturning the power of the Gaznevide^ prospers with unprecedented vigour. Ame- 
sultans, and finishing off that of the caliphs, rica, indeed, presents a third iiortheni conti- 
Then, there is the invasion of the whole of nent, but under a different aspect. It is, says 
A sia by the Mongolians under Gengis-Kban ; a French traveller, evidently constructed, “ not 
liussia subjected ; Germany resisted ; and to give birth and growth to a new civilisa- 
Europe generally menaced. The conquerors tion, but to receive one ready made, and to 
of China, too, come from the north ; and the furnish forth for man, whose education the 
history of that country teems with instances i Old World has completed, the most mag- 
of the conflicts between that people and the i nificent theatre, the scene most worthy of his 
Manchou Tartars, who became its rulers. i activity.” 

Nor must we forget the Mongolian empire in | Such speculations as these are pregnant 
India, which so long opposed its power to »’ with utility, because they are infinitely sng* 
our own. gestive. They give the mind a fillip, and an 

There liave not been wanting theorists who impetus, and set it going with immense rapi- 
have recognised in the apparently constant dity and energy. The analogy between the 
opposition of the north and south a kind of New World and the Old that exists in regard 
natural law, by which both are destined to to the relations of these opposite points of the 
be regulated, and to which the whole of his- 1 compass* is at least remarkable. In North 
tory may be made to bear witness. They 1 America, we behold .again the people of 
point to the Kelts migrating to Gaul, led by : North Eurono, the Anglo-Saxons, the Ger- 
Bellovese and Sigovese, and establishing i mans, aud tne French — in South America, 
themselves in the smiling plains of the Po— j the Spanish and the Portuguese. The con- 
soon to be followed by other bands, who ! trasts of the Old are reproduced in the New 
founded a new Gaul beyond the Alps. Twice! World, more stmngly marked, and on a 
tTiese roving hordes assailed infant Eome ; I grander scale. Tney are illustrated by those 
and, having pillaged Greece, weye in tiuyi ! between North America, with its temperate 
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climate, its protestant and progressive people, 
and South America, with its tropical climate, 
its catholic and stationary population. 

It is not our intention to travel through 
the various theories connected wi^h this cu- 
rious subject, but our wish is simply to stimtt- 
, late the mind of the more studious of our 
rea<lei*s, by- a few familiar suggestions, to 
further investigation. Perhaps, we may wish 
also* to relieve the much-abused North of 
some portion of its bad cbaracter, anh make 
a moral a])plication of these few physical 
observations. 

It is plain that the man of the North cora- 
1 mences the game of life under various dis- 
I advantages— the severity of the climate, and 
the barrenness of the soil ; but these disad- 
vantages are, after all, the conditions of his ! 
future excellence. Wisely, it was ordered by 
Providence tliatthe cradle of mankind should , 
be i»laced, not at the centre of the tropical | 
regions, but among the continents of the 
north. The latter by their forms, their 
structure, and their climate, are calculated 
for the development of individuals and 
societies ; the former by their balmy, but 
enei’vatiiig and treacherous atmosphere, might 
have lulled man into a death sleep, even in 
his infancy. For, as it has been remarked 
by one of the authors to whom we have re- 
ferred — “ The man of the tropical regions is 
the son of a wealthy houses In the midst of 
the surrounding abundance, labour too often 
seems to him useless. To abandon himself to 
liis inclinations is a more easy and agreeable 
paalime. A slave to^his passions, an un- 
faithful seiwant, he leaves uncultivated and 
unused tlic faculties with which God has eii-j 
dowed him. The work of improvement is 
with liim a failure. ,.pn the other hainl, the 
man of the polar regions is the beggar, over- 
whelmed with suffering, who, too happy if 
he but gain his daily bread, has no leisure to 
think of anything more exalted. But the 
man born of the temperate regions is the 
man born in ease, in the golden mean, which 
is the most favoured of all conditions. In- 
vited to labour by everything around him, 
he soon finds, in the exercise of all his facul- 
ties, at once progress and well-being.” On 
the contrary, thebian of the North must work 
to live ; he piust cultivate, with unceasing 
labour, an Viiitrac table soil; he must con- 
stantly contend against an inhospitable 
climate ; lie must acquire and exercise fore- 
cast, self-denial, and caution ; storing up in 
one season what will be rciiuired for another ; 
denying himself necessaries or luxuries when 
they can be had, to save himself from .hunger 
jF' and cold when they cannot be had ; and he 
must be ever upon the watch against his 
enemies among the lower animals, whose 
hunger is greater, and whose vigilance may 
be as great as his. 


Such a subject as the present is peculiarly 
susceptible or what the clergy call improve- 
ment. There is, in fact, a moral as well 
as a physical north and south. There are 
slates of society, even in temperate climates, 
which are as trying to human virtue as the 
frozen regions, where man has to contend 
with the severity of his position, and life is 
but a struggle with death ; where extremest 
labour can only save the individual from 
perishing by Hunger and want of shelter. 

But these evils stimulate to exertion : and it 
is from the classes thus situated that the 
more favoured ranks of society get replen- 
ished with their most active mejiibers. The 
men who succeed best in the world are the 
more enterprising exiles of the neglected 
orders, who win a better position for them- 
selves in a state of society to which they 
were not born ; and who, while they receive 
a certain degree of polish from that state, 
bring to it a proportionate amount of vigour 
by which it is strengthened as an institution. 
The Scot and the Yoi ksliireman become mo- 
dified by their stay in the place of their mi- 
gration and adoption, and in turn modify by 
their example, the neighbourhood which 
watches their steady earnestness and their 
economical perseverance. The system of 
English society and the scheme of our polity, 
willingly admit of these irruptions, and 
gives a warm welcome to worth, as it travels 
through the various degrees of endeavour, 
as it strives to reach the highest point of j 
its special ambition. There is something, 
then, to be undoubtedly thanklul for in 
tliose hard conditions of life that pro- 
mote fortitude, when they lead to results 
such as we have described. AVe have now’ in 
our mind’s eye several individuals of our 
acquaintance wliose early training was de- 
cidedly in the moral north of our social he- 
’misphere ; but who are now living in all the 
luxuries of the moral south, and who, j)ro- 
bably, if they had been born under tlie more 
enervating latitudes, would have missed the 
good fortune as under a dilFereiit dispensa- 
tion of their lot they have now gained. 

Let 118, therefore, learn to surrender some 
of our prejudices against the barbarous 
North, and at least confess that out of 
its evils sometimes may come good. If 
we are more favourably situated, it will 
do us no harm to stand upon our guard, 
lest the enervating conditions of our belter 
destiny render u.s incai)able of maintaining 
our position against tlie competition of 
more robust aspirants, and carefully to cul- 
tivate the habits needful for self-defence. 

VVe shall do well to take example from the 
hardy sons of the North, and practically 
confess that they have something to teach us 
which for our own benefit we are willing to 
learn. 


# ^ ^ T 
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TO THINK, OE BE THOyGHT FOE ? 

Some weeks since, there appeared in the 
Times newspaper two letters referring to the 
recent* purchase for the National Gallery of a 
picture by the old Venetian painter Bellini. 
The letters were signed by gentlemen well 

I known as connoisseurs and critics in the 
|; world of Art ; the name of the on ^ being^ Mr. 
Ij AVilliani Coningham, and the name of the 
'I other Doctor Waagcn. Mr. Coningham wrote 
!; to inform the public, as the result of his 

I I critical knowledge of painting, that tlie Bel- 
' ! lini ha<l been “daubed over,” — that it was, “for 
|j educational purposes, utterly worthless,” — 
|i and that the nation had been cruelly imposed 
I* on in buying it. Doctor Waagen wrote (not 

with overstrained politeness) to inform the 
* public, as the result of his critical knowledge 
1 1 of painting, that the picture was “ decidedly 
1 genuine,” — that it “sur]»asscd every example 
I '• of the subject that ho bad hitherto seen by tbe 
i master,” — and that the nation w^as unspeak- 
l! ably fortunate in having secured such a trea- 
'' sure. Mr. Coningham rejoined by recom- 
'I mending all jiersoiis interested in the discus- 
•i sion to go and judge for themselves which 

I was ill the right, Dr, Waagen or himself. Audi 
i ' there, so far a^ tiic writer of these lines knows, 

the matter eiide«l. 

‘ I It may, perhaj^s, tend to reassure all readers 
not deeply interested in discussing the last 

I I tlebateable purchase for the National Gallery^, 
j! if I state, at the outset, that I have no 
1 1 intention of entering into the controversy 
!j desciibed above. 1 have only alluded to it 
!i because 1 think it affords a practical example 

of what a singularly conventional Ihiug the 
question of the value or worthlessness of a 
picture by an old master has become in our 
day. Here are two critics on art, notorious, 
on many X)ast occasions, for diacoui'siug 
learnedly and authoritatively on painting, 
both writing of the same picture, and both 
arriving at diametrically opposite conclusions 
respecting it. Surely, if nothing else will 
awaken the public mind from its indolent 
and hopeless dependence on arbitrary rules 
and critical opinions in matters of Art, the 
plain inference to which this reniarkable con- 
iroversy leads ought to suj)ply the necessary 
stimuTaiit. Surely tbe bewildered visit(# to 
the National Gallery, standing (qjposiio tAe 


Bellini, witli Doctor Waagen on his right jl 
hand beg^ng him to admire it, and Mr. • 
Coningham on his left entreating him to 
despise it, must end, in mere self-defence, in 
shaking both the critical gentlemen off, and 
judging for hirusellj not of the Bellini only, 
but of every other picture in the collection ;is 
well. If anything I can say here will help, 
in the smallest degree, towards encouraging 
intelligent x>eople of any rank to, tuni a deaf 
ear to everything that critics, connoisseurs, 
lecturers, and compilers of guide-books can j 
say to them, to trust entirely to their own | 
common sense when they are looking at ii 
pictures, and to express their opinions jj 
boldly, without the slightest reference to any : 
precedents whatever, I shall have exactly j 
achieved the object with which I now apply j 
myself to the writing of this paper. | 

Setting aside, then, all further reference to I 
particular squabbles about particular pic- || 
lures, let me now ask in regard to pictures ' 
in general, what it is that prevents the jiublic i 
from judging for themselves, and why the 
iiiffueiice at Art in England is still limited to 
select circles, — still iinfelt, as the phnuse is, 
by all but the cultivated classes ? Why do 
people want to look at their guide-books, 
before they can make up their minds about 
an old picture 2 Why do they ask con- 
noisseurs and professional friends for a 
marked catalogue before they venture inside 
the walls of the exhibition-rooms in Trafalgar 
Square 1 Why, when they are, for the most 
part, always ready to tell each other unre- 
servedly what books they like, or what 
musical compositions are favourites with 
them, do they hesitate the moment pictures 
turn up as a topic of conversation, and in- 
trench themselves doubtfully behind such 
cautious phrases, as, “ I don’t pretend to un- 
derstand the subject,” — “ I believe such and 
such a picture is much admired,” — “ I am no 
judge,” and so on 1 No judge ! Does a really 
good picture want you to be a judge ? Does 
it want you to have anything but eyes in 
3 'Our head, and the undisturbed possession of 
your senses ? Is there any other branch of 
intellectual art which has such a direct 
appeal, by the very nature of it, to every 
sane human being as the art of painting! 
There it is, able to represent through a 
medium which oifers itself to you palpably 
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! and iiniuediately, in the aliapo of so nianyi 
I visible leet of canvass, actual liumiui facts,! 
and distinct aspects of Nature, which poetry * 
can only describe, and wliich music can but 
obscurely hint at. The Art whichhtaii do this, 
and which has done it over and over again 
both in past and present times, is surely of all 
arts that one which le.'ist rrejuires a course of 
critical training be lore it can be ap])roached 
on familiar terms. Wheiievei I sec intel- 
ligent man, whicli 1 often do. standing before 
a really eloquent rind true iiicture, and ask- 
! ing his marked catalogue, or his newspaper, 

* or his guide-book, whether he may safely 

‘ admire it or not, 1 think of a man standing 
winking both c} es in the full glare of a cloud- 
less Augiixl noon, and inquiring deferentially 
j of an ristro-iouiical trieiul w hether he is really 
justilied in Sioing that the sun shines ! 

riiil, we liiive not yet fairly got at the 
main obstacle which hinders the jmblic from 
; Judging ol ] dot lives for themselves, and 
i whichj by a natural consequence, limits the 
infiuence of Art ou the nation generally, 
j For un ow'u pai-t, I have long thought and 
shall always continue to believe, that this 
! same ol slaele is nothing more or less than 
the Cam of (Criticism, which has got obslruc- 
j tively between Art and the ]ieoi)le, — which 
: ha'^ kept them asunder, and will kee]> them 

j asunder until it is fairly pulled out of the 
w\'iv, and set aside at once and for ever in 
1 its propel* background ])liico. 

; This is a bold thing to say ; but I think 1 

> oan aflvance some ]>roofs that my assertion is 
not Mliogi ilier so wdld as it nia.v ai>pear at 

; fir.st sight. By the Cant of Oriticl.sin, J (h‘.sire 
t * expivss, in one word, the conventional 
hiw's and formulas, the authoritative rules 
and reguJauoiU" which imlividual men setj 
uj) to guide the tastes and influence the 
opinions of their fellow-cj‘eaturcs. 

Ciiticism does not speak in too aibitrary 
a language, ami when the law's it makes 
are latitied by the coustiit and ajjproba- 
tiuij of the intelligent ])ublic in gener.al, I 
Lave as iriuch respect for it as anyone. But, 
when C'lilicism sits altogether ajiart, speaks j 
I oi»iiiit»ns that liiid no answering echo in the j 
. genend hoart, and measures the greatness of' 
,1 intellectu il w ork by anything rather than liy 
its puw e% of aujjealing to all capacities for 
I admiration and enjoyment, from the very 
jl bighe.'it to tlie vl-vv humblest, — tlien, a-s it 
.1 seems to me, ('jiticihin becomes Cant and 
jj forfeitsall claim to eonsideration and respect. 

> ; It then becomes the kind of criticism W’liicli 
jl ^ I call Obstnictive, and which has, I tliink, .set 
ji ’’ itself UT) fatally l>etw'een the Art of Paint- 
Ij ing and the honest and general aiipreciation 
j, of that Art by the People. 

I; 3Let jne try to make this .‘•till clearer by 
j| example. A great deal of obsti’uctive 
j criticism undoubtedly contimies to liang as 
I * closely as it can about Poetry and Music. 
But there are, nevertheless, stateable in- 
stances, in relation to these two Arts, of the 

j 


voice of the critic and the voice of the people | 
being on the same side. The tragedy of ! 
Hamlet, for example, is critically considered j 
to bo the masterifiece of dramatic poetry ; i 
jmd the tragedj' of Hamlet is also, accordiiig ! 
to the testimony of every sort of manager, ! 
the play, of all others, which can be invariably ! 
depended ou to till a theatre with the '! 
greatest certainty, act it when and how yon i 
will. Again, in music, the Hon Giov.anni of | 
Mozart, >vhich Ls the achuij*atioju even of i 
the direst pedant proilucible from the ranks ! 
of musical connoisseurs, i.s also the irresistible 
popular attraction which is ahvay.s sure to ; 
fill the pit and gallery at. the o])era. Here, j' 
at an 3 ' rate,' .are iw'o instances in which || 
two great achievements of the jmst in I 
poetiy and music are alike view'eil wdth | 
admiration by the man who appreciates by i 
in.stinct, and the man wdio appreciates by j 
reason and I'ule. j 

If we apjdy the same lest to the achieve- | 
ments of the jiast in Painting, where shall we 
timl a similar instance of genuine concurrence ' 
between the few who are a])poiuted to tench, j 
and the many who are cxjiected to learn I j 
1 put myself in tlic position of a man ol fair 
cujiacity and average education, w’ho labour^ > 
under the ialal delusion that he will be 
helped to a sincere aj)j»reciation of the works ‘ 
of the Old Masters by a.-sking crilic.s and i 
connoisseurs to form his oj>inions for him. 
i am .sent to Italj' a.s a matter ol‘ eonrbo. A ; 
genoivil chorus of learned au tin >i dies tells me 
tliat Michael Angelo and Itaph.iil are the 
two greatest ])ainter.s that e\er hved ; and 
that the tw'o reeugnised masterpieces of the 
highest High Art aie the hast Judgment, > 
in the .Sistuie Giia]»el, and the Transtigura- 
tion. in the Vatican. It is not only liunzi 
ami Vasari, ami hosts of huor sieves running . 
siuootlily after tho.se two :ilong the same 
critical grooves, who give luo this inforiua- ' 
lion. Evt ii the greatest of English jiortrait- 1 
painters, the tiue and tender-hearted gentle 
man, ^iir Joshua Ileyiiolds, sings ste.'idil}" 
with the critical clioi u?, note for note. AVlieii 
experience has made me wiser, 1 am 
able to <letect clearly ein/ugh in Ihc main 
]>rinciples which Pcynolds has ado]>ted in ! 
his liecture.s on Art, the reason of his noto- ; 
riouB want of success whenever he tried to || 
rise above portraits to the regioii-s of bistori- P 
cal painting. But at the }icriud of my 
innocence, 1 am simply puzzled and amazed, 
when I come to such a ]»as.sage as tin; follow- ' 
ing in Sir Jo 3 hua’.s famous Fifth Lecture, 
where he sums up the comparative merits of I 
Michael Angelo and Itajiliael : j 

If we put tkcfic great artiste iu a line of coinparisoii ; 
with each other, (iocluree Siir Joehua), llaphaei ha<l : 
more taste and func), Michael Angelo more genius and 
iiuaginatioo. The one excelled iu beauty, the other iu | 
energy. Michael Angelo had more of the poetical 
inspiration ; Ins ideas uie va^t and sublime ; his people 
ai-flito Bupeiior order of beings ; thorc is nothing about 
them, nothing in the air of thcii ocUous or their 
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attitudes, or tlie Ptylc and east of tboir limbs or features, presenting liis owji skin, as a sort of oreden- 
tliat reminds us of their belonging to our own species, tial, to the hideous figure with the threaten- 
H(jrc I get plainly enough at •what Sir jwg hand— which 1 will not, even in writing, 
Joshua considers to be the crowning excel- identify with the name of Our Sanour. Llse- 
Irnce of high art. It is one great proof of wi'ere, I «ee nothing but unnatural distortion 
the poetry and sulilimity of Michael Angelo’s andhopelesscoiifu8ion;fighting figures, tearing 
pictures that the i)eo]»le represented in tlieiii figures, tumbling figures, kicking figures ; 
never remind us of our own species: which and, to crown all, a caricatured porlrai I, with 


seems equivalent to saying that the represeii- ■ ^P?;*.** ® of a certain Messer Biagio 

tation of a man made in tiie*mage of Micliael Siinna, who Inid the sense and courage, 
An«(do is a grander sight than the represen - 1 when the Last Judgment was first shown on 
tation of a man made in tlie image of God. completion, to protest against every figure in 
I am a little staggered b}" those principles of f being painted stark-naked . 
criticism ; but as all the learneJ authorities! T «''<'■»> ttiugs as these, and many more 
that 1 can gel at seem to have adopted tlicm, j equally preposterous, which it is not worth 
I do iiiv best to follow the example of niyi"diil<>_ t'J mention. All other P^opJ® ’^‘I'h 
teacliens and set ..If revcrentl v for Rome to • heads !.ee them, too. Ihey are 

see the two works of art which my critical ! actual matters of fact, not delia^able matters 
masters tell me are the subiiniest pictures cf taste. But_ I am not on that account 
that the world lias vet beheld. l.ju.-.lihed nor is any other uncritical person 

I go first to tl.e iiistine Chapel ; and, on a| jnstilied, in saying a word against pic- 
greal l.lue-cobmrod wall at one end ofit, I see tiuv. It may pali-ably outrage all the reli- 
painfed a confu.sion of naked, kuotty-hodied I projineties of the subject ; bu^ then, it 

lionres, sprawling up or tumbling down I, -low « full of “ hue loreshortening, and therefore 
single figure, posted aloft in the mi.ldle, I uncritical people must hold our tongues, 
and ajipaventlv threat eniiig the re.st with his I*- tj'uy violate just as plaiidy aJl the mtcllec- 
hancl If 1 ask Lanzi, or Vasari, or Sir j *«»} Pi-^pruHies, coimtmg trom the fiayed man 
•loshm Reynolds, or the geiitlemirn who has i '''*••'* his skin m h>» hand, at the top, to 
cnmi.iled Murray’s Hand-Book for Central ; M«s^«-lhagio of Sieuua with Ins ass s ears, at 
ludv. or aijy oiher compoleut uulhonlies, | ^ exbibils masterly 

whai'ilnsgro^squelvstartlingpiece of painter’s anatomical detail and thei-efore we uncritical 
work can possibly be, I am answered that it spectators nm-st hold our tongues. It may 
is actuallv inleihied to represent ‘the unima- ; forcibly that, if people are he 
ginal.lY iwful siH-ctaelo of the Last .Tudg- 1 patuted at all, as m tins picture, rising out 
rnent:' And I am further informed tlm-, j their grave.s in their own bodies as they 
estimated by the critical tests .aj.plied to it hyed, it is sure y important (to say nothing of 
bv these said competent autliorilu's, the pic- , fhtjm the boneht of the shrouds in 

tire pronouueod t.i be a juasU-r-pieec of : 'vhich they were buried) to represent them as 
grandeur and sublimity. I c.aii see neither '^'ing the usual general ju-oportions of 
the one nor the other in it — but tlion the cri- j human boings. But hir .Toshua Leynolds in- 
terion of grandeur and sublimity in Art, 1 1-®''!’°®'-'® and tells us the figines on 

adopted by the eomii"tent authorities, is alttf- ! ^he wall and ceiling of the ^..istme Chapel 

gellit-r lievond inv comprehension. As a last 1 **-®® -sublime, because they t remind us of 
ra-sonive.'l resohe to look a little closer at o«r species. Why shovild they not re- 

ll.is eek-brate.l work, and to try if I can get ' mind ns of our own species Because they 
at anv fair estimate of it by omideving such ure prophets, sibyls, and such like, cries the 
plain," straight forward, iincritical teibs, as will « critics mdignanlly. And what then } 

llo for me imd for everybody. If. \ with Jere- 

Hero is a fresco, which iu^pire.s to represent or if I had been the ancient king 

the most impre.ssive of all Christiau subjects; to whom the sibyl brought the mysterious 
it is painted on the wall of a Christian church, books, would not my friend in the one case, 
bv a m;ui belonging to a Christian community messenger in the other, have .ap- 

-Iwhat evidenc^es Sf religious feeling has it.peaivJ ordinary pro- 
to show me ! 1 look at tlic lower part of thej portions and exhibiting the usual appear 

composition fir.st, and see— a combination of | uot feacred 

the orthodox iiurserv notion of the devil with History inform me that the prophet was a 
the Heathen idea of the conveyance to the Man, and does not Profane History describe 
infernal regions, ill the shape of a horned and the sihyl as an Olii Woman ? 
tailed ferryman giving condemned souls a cast never venerable and striking in real hte ?— 
across a river ’ ^'^t I am uttering heresies. I am muti- 

Let me try and discover next what evi- nously summoning reason and common 
deuces of extraordinary intellectual ability setiae to help in estimating an Old 
the picture jiresents. I look up towards the This wull never do : I had better 

top now, bv wav of a change, and 1 find follow the example of all the tmvellers I 
^Miclgiel Angelo’s conception of the entrance see about me, by tur^ning away m despa,ir, 
of a martyr into the kingdom of Heaven, 4|is- s.nd leaving the Last Judgment to the ciitics 
played before me iuthe sliapegf a fiayedman, connoisseurs. 
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Having thus discovered that owe luaster- 
piece of High Art does uot address itself to me, 
and to the large majority whom I represent, 
let me go next to the Vatican, aitfd see how' 
the Second master-piece (the Tranbfiguratioii, 
by Ibiphael,) can vindicate its magnificent 
reputivtion among critics and counoisscura. 
This picture I approach under the advan- 
tage of knowing, beforehand, that I must 
make certain allowances for minor defects 
in it, whicli are recognised even by the 
learned .authorities themselves. I am indeed 
prepared to be disappointed, at the outset, 
because I have been pre[)ared by an artist 
Iriend to make allowances : 

First, for defects of colour, which spoil the 
general effect of the picture on the spectator ; 
all the lights being lividly tinged with green, 
and all the sl.adowa being grimly hardened 
with black. Tliis mischief is said to have 
been worked by the tricks of French cleaners 


I find myself looking away again very soon 
indeed. It may be that three figures clothed 
in gracefully fluttering drapery, and dancing 
at symmetrically exact distances from each 
other in tlie air, represent such an unearthly 
spectacle as that of the Transfiguration to tlio 
satisfaction of great judges of art I can also 
imagine that some few select persons may be 
able to look at l^ie top of the high mountain, 
as represented in the picture, without feeling 
their gravity in the smallest degree en- 
dangei^ed by seeing that the ugly knob of 
ground on which the disciples are lying 
prostrate, is barely big enough to hold them, 
and moat certainiy w'ould not hold them if 
they all movetl hriwkly on it together. These 
things are matters of tasti*, on which I have 
the misfortune to iliJl'er with the connoisseurs. 
Not feeling bold enough to venture on 
defending myself ngniust the masters wlio aie 
teaching rue to appreciate High Art, I can 


and restorers, who have so fatally tampered ‘ only look away fiom the upper part the 
with the ^^hole surface, that Baphaers ‘ picture as (puckly as j)tmiljlc, and try if 1 
original colouring must be given up as lost, can derive any useful or ])]casaut impressions 
Bather a considerable loss, this, to bc'gin ! from the low’er half of the composition, in 
v.’ith ; but not Ibipbaers fault. I’lierefore, | whicli no sujiernatural event is depict eil, and 
let it by no means depreciate the picture in which it is llc iefore perfectly justifiable to 
luy estimation. I judge by referring it to the standard of dra- 

Secondly, I have to make allowances for j malic truth, or, iu one word, of Nature, As 
the intiodiuction of two Homan C‘atliolic • for thi.s portion of the ]dcture, 1 can hardly 
Saints (St. Julian and St. Lawrence), repre- i believe my eyes when I first look at it. **' ■ 
sented by the painter as being actually pre-' ^ i . 

sent at the Transfiguration, iu order to please 
Cardinal de’ Medici, for whom the picture 
was painted. This is Bapliael’s fault. I'hls 
sets Idni f(»rth iu the rather anomalous dia- 
meter of a^reat painter with no respect for 
his art. T have some doubts about him, 
after thn,t, — doubts which my critical frieiuls 
might possibly share if Baphael were only a 
modern painter. 

Thirdly, I have to make allowance.s for the | 


ce]>tiiig the convulsed fa(‘e of Ibe bov, and a 
certain hard eagerness iu the look of the man 
wdio is holding liim, all the oiher faces' dis- 
play a stony inexjiressivem ks, which, wht*ii 1 
think of the great name of Baphael in con- 
nection with what I see, fairly amazes me. 
I look dow'ii incredulously at my guide-book. 
Yes ! there is indeed the critical authority of 
Lanzi ipiotcvl for my benefit. Lanzi tells me 
tp plain terms that 1 behold represented in 
, the picture before me “the mo.st pathetic 
scene of the Transfiguration (»u the high ; story Jiaphad ever conceived,” and rafers, in 
mountain, and the scene of the inability of . proof of it, to the “ compassion evinced by 


the disciples to cure the boy possesseil wit! 
a devil, being repre.sented, without the 
elightest division, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the same canvas, — 
both events thus appearing to be connected 
by hayipening in the s.'inie place within view 
of each other, when w'e know' very well that 
they Avere only oomiected by liapjieiiing at 
the same time. Also, when I see some of the 
disciples painted in the .act of pointing up to 
the Transfiguration, the mountain itself 
being the background ayainst which they 
stand, I am to remember' (thougli the wdiole 
of the rest of the picture is most absolutely 
and unflinchingly literal iu treatment) that 
here Baphael has suddenly broken out into 
allegoiy, and desires to indicate by the point- 1 
ing hands of the disciple.^ that it is the duty 
of the afflicted to look to Heaven for relief in 
their calamities. Having made all these 
rather important allowances, I may now look 


the apostles.” 1 look attentively at them all, 
and behold an assembly of hard-featured, 
bearded men, standing, sitting, and gesticu- 
lating, ill conventional academic attitudes; 
their faces not expre.ssing n;itu rally, not even 
affecting to express arti fic.ially, compassion 
fur the suffering boy, luimility at their own 
incapability to relieve him, or any other liu- 
rnaii emotion likely to be Bugge^5ted by the 
situation in which they are placed. I find it 
still moi*b dismaying to look next at the 
figure of a brawny woman, with her back to 
tlio spectator, entreating the help of the 
apostles theatrically on <»ne knee, 'with her 
iiisensirilo classical profile turned in one 
direction, and both her muscular nnna 
stretched out in the other ; it is still more 
dismaying to look at such a figure as this, 
and then to be gravely told by Lanzi that it 
exhibits “tlie affliction of a beautiful and 
interesting female.” I ohserve, on entering 


impartially at the upper half of this famous the room' in which the Transfiguration is 


composition. 


placed, as 1 iiave piroviously ob.sorved on 
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entering the Sistirie Chapel, ^onps of intel- 
ligent people before the picture consult- 
ing their guide-books — ^looking attentively 
at the work of High Art which they are 
ordered to admire — trying hard to admire it 
— then, with dismay in their faces, looking 
round at each other, shutting up their books, 
and retreating from High Art in despair. I 
observe these groups for a little while, and I 
I end in following their example. We mem- 
I bers of the general public may admire 
I Hamlet and Don Giovanni, honestly, along! 
! with the critics, but the two sublimest 
pictures (according to the leamed autho- j 
j rities) which the world liAs yet beheld, 

; appeal to none of us ; and we leave them, 

1 iiltogeilier dis(jouraged on the subject of Ai*t 
for the future. From that lime forth we 
; look at pictures with a fatal self-distrust. 
Some of us recklessly take our opinions from 
others ; some of us cautiously keep our own 
opinions to ourselves ; and some of us indo- 
lently abstain from having anything to do 
witli an opinion at all. 

Is tliis exaggerated ? Have I misrepre- 
sented facts in the example I have quoted of 
obstructive criticism on .Art, and of ilsdiscon- 


My valet de place has not pointed them out 
to me ; my guide-book, which criticises ac- 
cording to authority, has not recommended 
me to looR at them, except in very rare cases 
indeed. I discovered them for myself, and 
others may discover them as readily as I did, 

I if they will only take their minds out of 
leading-strings when they enter a gallery, 
and challenge a picture bol<lly to do its duty 
I by expaining its own merits to them without 
the assistance of an interpreter. If I give 
that simple receipt for the finding out and 
enjoying of good pictures, I need give no 
more. It is no pjirt of my object to attempt 
I to impose my own tastes and preferences on 
others. I want — ^if I may be allowed, to 
repeat my motives once more in the plainest 
I terms — to do all I can to shake the influence 
of authority in matters of Art, becau.se 1 
see that authority standing drearily and 
j>er3ist.entiy aloof from all popular aym- 
patliy ; because I see it keeping pictures and 
the people apart ; because I find it setting 
up as masterpieces, two of the worst of 
many pal])ably bad and barbayous works 
I of past times ; and la.stl\’, because I find it 
jnircliasing pictures for the National Gallery 


f; 


raging effects on the public mind ? Let the; of England, for which, in nine cases out of i, 
cloui>tiugreader,b 5 ’allmeanH, judgeforhimself. I t«<h, the nation has no concern or care, | 
Let liim refer to any recognised authority he j w' Inch have no merits but technical merits, 
pleases, and he w’ill find that the two ])ic-'and which have not the last and lowest 
tnro.s (d which I have been writing are i recommendation of winning general approval 
critically and officially considered, to tliis* even among the critics and connoisseurs 
day, as the two maaferworks of the highest themselves. The controversy described at 
seliool of jiaititing. Haviyg ascertained that, the beginning of this article is, as all readers 
let him next, it iiossible, }»rocure a sight of of the public journals know, not the only con- 
Bome print or small cojiy from any ]»art of troversy tliat has arisen of late yeais, when 
either jiicture (there is a co]>y of the wdiole Old Masters have been added to the gallery, '-i 

of t be Transfiguration in the Gallery at the or, in other words, when the national picture- jj 

(Vystal i’alfice), and practically test the truth money has been spent for the confusion of j 

of what I have said. Or, in the event of liii, the nation. {- 

not choosing to take That trouble, let him ask And what remedy against thi.s? I say at • 
any unprofessional and uncritical friend who the end, as 1 said at the beginning, the j 

has seen the ])ictures tl nun .selves — ami the remedy is to judge for ourselves, aud to • 

more iiitelligont and niiprejiu\iced that friend, express our opinions, privately and publicly, 

Die bolter for my jmrjio.-e — what the effect on every possible occasion, without hesita- ; 

on liirn was of The Last Judgment, or The tion, w^ithout compromise, without reference || 

Traiipfignration. If I can only be assured of to any precedents whatever. Public opinion 
the sincerity of the w’-fluess, I shall not be has liad its victories in other matters, and J 
afrahl of the result of the exaRiinatiou. may yet have its victory in matters of Art. 

Ollier readers who have visited the Sistiuc AVe, Die people, have a gallery that is called , 

Chapel and the Vatican can testify for them- ours ; let us do our best to have it filled for j 

selves (but, few of them will — I know the future with pictures (no matter when or j‘ 

them!) whether I have misrepresented by wliom painted), that we can get some j 

their iui])res.sioiis or not. To that jiart lionest enjoyment and benefit from. Let us, j! 

of my audience 1 have nothing to say, in lAavliaraent and out of it, before dinner and I 

excc]>t that I beg them not to believe that 1 after dinner, in the presence of big- wigs just as 
am a heretic in relation to all Avorks by coolly lus out of the presence of bi^-wigs, say jj 

all old masters, because I liaA^e sjitiken out plainly once for all that the sort of High Art j; 

about the Last Judgment and the Transtigii- which is professedly bought for aud ;| 

ration. I am not blind, I hope, to the which does actually address itself to nobody 
merits of any ])icture, provided it will bear but painters, critics, ami connoisseurs, is not 
honest investigation on uncritical principles. High Art at all, but the lowest of the Low: 'i 

I have seen such exceptional works by ones ami because it is the narrowest as to its sphere of 
fWos,jimidmany hundreds of utterly w^otthless action, luid the most scantily furnislied as to 
canvasses Avitli undeservedly fan^ous nam^ its means of, doing good. We shall shock | 

attached to them, in Italy aufl elsewhere, the connoisseurs (especially Die elderly ones) j 
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dreadfully by taking this coui*se ; we shall 
get indignantly reprimanded by the critics, 
and flatly contradicted by the lecturers ; but 
we shall also, sooner or later, get a collection 
of pictures bought for us that we, mere man- 
kind, can appreciate and undcrstaiui It may 
be a revolutionary sentiment, but I think 
that the carrying out of this reform (as well 
as of a few others) is a part of the m^onal 
business which the people of £iiglan(f have 
got to do for themselves, and in which 
no big-wig whomsoever will assist them. 
There is a great deal of social litter ac- 
cumuhiting about us; suppose, when we 
start the business of setting things to rights, 
that we try the new broom gently at first, 
by sweeping away a little Higli Art, and 
^ having the temerity to form our own opinions ? 

MR SPECKLES ON HIMSELF. 

Hereafter, men will tell each other ^of 
three poets in a single nation — Shaka- 
peare, Milton, and Speckles : to make the 
third of vtliom Nature bad joined the 
other two. This is a junction in the line 
of poetry not recognised at present. That 
which is Not -I does not understand mo, 
but I understand myself. It may l)e sai^, 
too, that — while four of my six epics arc still 
in manuscript, while two hundred of my 
tragedies are not only unacted, but also un- 
published, and I have issued nut more than 
thirty volumes of my lyric vei*.se — the mate- 
rials for an estimate of my poetical genius 
are not yet fully Laid before the country. 
Posterity will, I am convinced, do me justice. 
Speckles, whose daily dief is humble-pie, h.a.s 
had more than a flask of water from ^he 
springs of Helicon. It saturates his soul. 

It is not only in metaphysics and in poetry 
that I have proved my strength. I have 
made in vain some of the greatest mechanical 
discoveries of the present age. I have 
planned how to semi huge steamers across 
the Atlantic, sped by a motive power of the 
simplest kind — a .single hen. Instead of the 
thirty, fifty, or a hundred horses, whose 
power is commonly applied to engines, and 
the mules ^ owed by some spinners, I am 
able to show how wheels may be adjusted 
capable of being set into motion by a hen of 
oraiuary strength. As hens, who are tough 
of muscle, would be preferred for this 
service, there would be none left but tender 
chickens for the dinner-table ; and, on this fact 
I shall rely, whenever I bring out my plan, 
for a great deal of popular support, A hen- 
coop and a bushel of com will box and feed 
my engine power. In me, gentlemen, you 
recover a Watt, a Milton, and a Bacon ; but 
unluckily, the Watt, Milton, and Bacon, of 
the twentieth century. By a mistake I have 
appeared in the nineteenth, and it is only for 
that reason that I am not fully appreciated. 

There are people who say tl^y wish me 
well; but who say also^ that it would be 


absurd to expect from me a cimhected nar- 
rative, for that I should exalt and be^praise 
myself till doomsday if I were not stopped. 
But I appeal to an enlightened public. How 
can I tell you anything if I know nothing, 
and how can I know anything if I am 
blind to my own character. Do you know 
what the absolute in cognition is? Ob- 
ject plus subject ic the absolute in Cbguition ; 
matter mecum is the absoluce in cogni- 
tion ; thoughts or mental states, together 
with the self or subject, are the absolute in 
cognition.” I do not say this of mysel‘’, but 
have it from a distinguished protessur. 

How, then, do I know that there ever was 
such a man as my uncle Badham, the chemist ? 
He may have existed only in my mind as the 
idea of a rich uncle who was more desperately 
offended than anybody, at my having been 
born a boy ; bat who nevertheless stood my 
godfather and my friend. After him I was 
eiiristencJ Badham Speckles, and to him, at 
the age of fourteen, I was a]>prenticeil. I 
was more certain of the existence of six 
tragedies and a farce whicli I had written :it 
that time, than of the existence of m3' uncle, 
[at whose table I sat, and in whose be<l I 
slept, and at whose counter I served. The 
tragedies I had created. They were substan- 
tive portions of myself ; (but ""Undo Badham, 
if Berkeley Bishop of Cloyiic was right ; as 1 
took him then to be) ma} have been a phaiitom 
— an idea of mine. His l»ccf and 
were also idea.s, good i<lea.s ; his rhubarb and 
bitter aloes, his pesfcJe and mortar, scammnny 
and Casulc soap were bad ideas. Kochestor 
— wliere we seemed to live — was built out of 
m3' own i<leas, and peopled bv' creatures of 
1113' own. Hearing, .seeing, touching, tasting, 
feeling, as everybody knows, is quite in- 
adequate to prove the existence of anything 
or any body, except only oneself. 

Yet the phantoms moving in that dream- 
figure, the world, complained of me some- 
times, for being dreainy. I, a Speckles, 
a direct de.scendant, as the slight corruption 
of the family name proves, from the great 
Sophodes — my.self tli^ then atithor of .six 
tragedies — was contemned even by the nuive- 
maids of liochester, wlio came to me for 
dill-water andjt castor-oil. I had a little 
printing-press, which I kept under my bed ; 
and, by the help of which, I printed many of 
my own fugitive pieces upon fragments of 
shop-paper. Many a mixture did I send out 
folded in immortal verse. My uncle’s cus- 
tomers found stanza.s in powder-papers, 
mottoe.s in bottle caps, poetry even in blisters, 
genius in ever3dbing. They laughed in their 
phantom way ; my uncle groaned, and shook 
his finger at me, like a warning ghost. On 
one occasion he ca\ised to sweep upon me the 
figure of a hair-dresser, who forced me into 
a chair, and cut away the rich, cluatering haii^ 
that hung oyer my shoulders. At the^same 
time he deckled that he would turn me out 
of doors if ever I wrote another line of 
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verse. He ,vras in wrath because, having, 
by mischance forgotten to make up a pre- 
scriiition, I had sent to a wealthy cus- 
tomer, a bottle of air corked and capped, — 
which, by an odd accident, was folded in a 
favourite poem of mine, on “The Emptiness 
of Things.” My inadvertence gave oftbnce. 
I wrote privately to the offended customer, a 
note of apology, of which, I can almost 
remember the words, explaining what was 
the fact ; — that, by one of those happy concate- 
nations of thought that now and then occur, 
the mention of cream of tartar in the pre- 
scription had suggested to me a poem illus- 
trative of the pastoral contliLion of life 
among the Crini Tartars, and while I was 
preparing my idea, I had forgotten that I 
was not also preparing the prescription. 
The customer in (question, Mr. Milciin, a 
pursy man and a cowkeeper, was very un- 
lorgiving, and we lost him altogether. 

1 had an affection for iny uuck Badhara, 
and a desire for his good-will, partly founded 
on the fact that he entertained thoughts of 
leaving me the main bulk of his property, to- 
gether with his shop. 1 promised faithfully 
that J would no longer look upon his cus- 
tomers as my public ; that I would issue no 
more verse ; and, tipon that condition, I 
obtained leave to write it. My uncle, indeed, 
look my poetry at that time to be a ferment 
in young blood, a state of intellectual measles, 
— and thought it advisable that the eruption 
should not be suppressed. 

t'or a time, however, I Nvrote no nv^re 


setting down thoughts as they occurred to 
me on one of the last leaves of my uncle’s 
ledger, when one day soon after my hair ha<l 
been cut, illovely girl came into the shop. I 
knew her, of course; for she was no less 
distinguished a person than Miss Bridget 
Milcan, secoml daughter of the cowkeeper. 
She was admired in all the country round 
about us as the belle of Rochester. She was 
considVed to be a girl of great vivacity and 
spirit ^iit 1 paid little attention to the fair 
sex, and I knew no more of her, thdn I know 
of her features and the sound of her voice. 
Considering how recently I had provoked her 
father, I feared lest Biddy Milcan might not 
be the bearer to luy uncle of some hostile 
message, which I accordingly made haste to 
intercept. Biddy cast down her eyes when I 
appeared, and timidly held out to me the 
wrapper from her father’s bottle. 

“ I bog 3’our p-ardon, sir,” she said ; “but 
I thought this poem w^as too valuable to be 
destroyed. You might desire its return.” 

“ It is of no importance, miss,’’ I answered ; 
“ I have other copies, and if not, so mere a 
trifle ” 

“ 0 ^fr. Speckh^s ! ” she said ; “ sir, may I 
then keep it ? You cannot tell what conso- 
lation it has brought me, — how much I do 
feel the emptiness of things.’* She folded up 
the paper carefully, and put it in her l>osom. 
“ Indeed, sir,” she weiir, on to siiy, “ I wdshed 
to consult you as a professioii.al man.” She 
duttered like a motli in a uill-b<>x, looked full 
at a red bottle in the window, through whicli 
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I, poetry. My hair had been out down to I the light streamed in a great Hush owr Iier 

! mere stubble, and the sudden change jimdc | face, and said, “ I have A lt for some months 

I me so cool in the head, that n;^' inventive i a stmngc sense of emptiness in the lie.art. 

j genius took more practical directions. Could 3’^ou do anything foe me ? ” 

|i Mari3’' things had for some time been await- My nncle, mUs ” 

!'. ing investigation. I had observed that iika “But 1 think yo^i will be more likely to 
Ij every boiled potato placed upon ?ny uncle's undorstiind my case.” 

j! tabic, there were invariably to be seen three I thought a bit, and remembered that so 
'i small holes iu a right line with one jiuother. far as I knew of llie ailments of ladies, they 


i: The same observation I had made in other | occur 0013’ in the head, nerves, heart, and ! 

i places, and a ipicstion h.'id thus come to 1 chest. The stomach is, out of delicacy, • 

assume great prominence in m3’ mind — WI13’ calletl the heart. I thought that I under- * 

; ajo there alwat'S three liolcs in a boiled stood iSIiss Bri'lu^et’s ease, and asked about | 

' potato? 1 had even so carl3MloMgiK*d my her appetite. She sighed, and said that it J 

ij anthro])ological treatise, (written in later was bad. L at once recommended tripe. ; 
!, years), on the Material of Trades. W'heroin I j That is a digestible kind of food, which is, j 

,! show why ti’adcsmen absorb and bec(»mo ! t loreover, calculated to excite a failing | 

1 | absorbed in the material by which they live. 1 :ippe til 0. The souse of emptiness could be : 

j The butcher, as we all see, becomes 11 c.s]iy, I removed, no doubt, with trine. She shook j 

i| and consists of prime joints ; th <3 baker be- j her head, and said she wisbed me to pre- 
eomoa w’hite and doughy; the sljoemakorj scribe. If I vlid not mind, .slie would call i 

brown and leathery; the lawyer’s shin be- again in a day or two, and tell me how she j 
comes converted into parchment ; usurers I was. I therefore undertook to lill up the i 

turn yellow. The baker’s blood, on the i void in her heart with medicine ; and began j 

other hand, is, in some measure, yielded to his wnth the remedies that seemed most cognate | 
rolls ; the lawyer writes on skin that repre- j to her case — pectoral lozenges and stomachic 
sents a part of his own substance ; the gall ; pills. She j^aid me on the spot, and came 
of the usurer goes with his gold. You will j again after two days : and, iu fact, every 
I find the essay most important. II jreafter j two da3*s, alwa3's complaining of the empti- 

! the faet that 1 wrote it will have its intei’cst j ness at her heart, which 1 strove always 

for my biographers. • ^ j vainly to tilj up with lozenges and ])ilis, 

I was at work upon this 4 ery subject, These were all regular!)" paid for b)" Miss 


Bickly, aiul not entered on our books. She 
never asked for trust. 

This kind of intercourse had gone on be- 
tween us for about a month, whcii^)ne uiorn- 
ing Miss Biddget seemed unusual! v thought^ 
ful. The void in her heart acheci, she said, 
more than evei*. “And, Mr. Speckles, J 
don't think you understand luy ease.” She 
gate me a look straight into my eyCs that 
puzzled me. f 

“Pardon me, !Mjss Bridget, I will vhange 
your lozenges.” I looked confused, 

She said, “Speak out, if you have anything 
uj>on your mind.” 

“I have, indeed, a serious question, that 
has long agitated lue to the depths of my 
soul, and I tliink it is near solution.” 

*• Ask it of me,” she said. 

“lam afraid,” I stammered. “ To do so 
would be impertinent.” 

“ T promise,” she replied, to take it ii\ 
good ])!irt, whatever it may be. Ask me 
your question.” 

“Well,” I said; “it is this. Why are 
there always three holes in a boiled potato ? ” 
She bit her lip, and re])lied, quietly : 
“Because the cook progs them in the sauce- 
pan with a three-pronged fork. What else 
have you to ask ? ” 

For the first time in my life I looked at her 
with admiration. The hap])iness of the sug- 
gestion pleased me. It was indeed far- 
fetched and improbable. Forks have no 
place in Epistemology, or the Theory of 
.Knowing. Object plus siilyect, or matter 
lueoum, IS the substantial in cognition. The 
cook knows by matter mecum w’Len she has 
boiled her potato ; not by help of a three- 
pronged fork. Nevertheless, I was much 
struck by the elaborate ingenuity of Miss 
Bridget’s reply ; and, for the first time, my 
eye dw'elt upon her with admiration. 

“ O Mr. Speckles 1 ” she said again, looking 
straight at the red bottle, “how often I think 
of tliose l^eantiful lines in tlie poem which 
you generously suffered me to keep : 

To be is not to be. What is to have 
But not to have ? A hollow ruockery 
Is Tnaii’s best prize. O void, 

That never will be filled, O vacanry, 

Comejet nuj marry thee, since so must be, 

And must be must. 

But let me be silent. Mr. Speckles, do you 
understand my case i ” 

She gave me another of those looks, and 
the tnith flashed upon me. Void — marry; 
if she had proposed for me in foi-m I could 
not have uiidei*stood her betUr. 

From that hour we got on rapidly. I 
made love as 1 could, and my suit prospered. 
Miss Biddy made no eflort to conceal her 
yii^ts from my uncle. Uncle Badhiun 
^Ued uiK)n her when they met ; but it was 
i^rtain that her father W'ould not smile on 
^ *^ine. It was, for that reason, agreed upon 
K between us that we should elope to France, 
imd there be married. 1 was to*hire a post- 


chaise to cariy us to Dover. , On a certain 
day, when her father, .she said, would be out, 
the milk-maids and cow-keepen all being in 
her confldence, the carriiige might call boldly 
at her house to take her up, and then drive 
on. At the foot of Bochester Bridge I was 
to be in waiting, and there to mount the 
box, it being further understood that I was 
to respect her feeling before our marnnge 
by riding outside during all coach journeys. 

On the appointed day, at the appointed 
place and tim^ I was in w^aiting ; a post- 
chaise and four approached the bridge. It 
w\as ours. It stopped. I only glanced in at 
the window to wliere Biddy sat, in the same 
leghorn bonnet and stiff gown of brocaded 
silk that I bad so often seen her wear. I 
murmured “ Bless you ! ” and leapt upon the 
box seat ; the jwstboys gave me a good- 
humoured grin of recognition, and drove on. 
Before we had gone far, a heavy rain set in ; 
but, as I had promised faithfully to ride out- 
side, I kept my seat. In good time — for we 
drove at a tremendous pace — we arrived at 
Canterbury, where we were to dine. Our 
smoking liorses were at rest before the 
principal hotel ; waiters ran in and out ; ^nd, 
as the rain still fell in torrents, I shouted 
lustily for .an umbrella as I leapt down, to 
hand my lovely pi ize into the inn. Landlord 
and waiters stood in file to receive her ; but 
she seemed to be asleep. I touelieil her to 
awaken her. Horrible to relate, she cr)l- 
lapsed. Nothing was there but her euijdy 
gown of that .abominable silk, stiff as a board, 
that has now happily gone out of flisliion. 
Hie gown li.ad been seated in the coach, and 
Biddy’s bonnet h.ad been pinned to the 
coacli-lining vrithout any bead in it at all. 

1 was befooled, deluded, made the victim of 
a^boliow treachery. The postboys knew it — 
landlord and waiters knew it. Little boys 
were collecting. I dashed through them, 
leaving the whole night m.are behind rue. lu 
ten minutes 1 had reached the fields outside 
the town. I begtan to think. I had in iny 
pocket enough money to carry me to Franco ; 
but, failing my heiress, what should I do. 
there ? At Ivoclicster tlieie was my uncle, 
p.arty to tlie plot against me— of that I fell 
sure : kindly, no doubt ; but could I face 
him? Could I face the boys of Rochester, 
.after eloping in a post-ciiai.se and four, with 
Biddy Milcan’s green broc.aded gown ? 

For some days I wandered restlessly 
among small towns and vilhiges, uncertain 
whether to return to Rochester or to go abroad. 
The next number of the Kentish Tally-ho 
decided me. Therein w'as contained a heai l- 
less i>aragraph to this effect ; “Elopement 
Extraordinary. We understand that a l o- 
mantic townsman, Mr. Bad — m Spec — s, who 
made, we think, an exceedingly bad spec on 
the occasion, eloped on Tliursday last in a 
post-chaise and lour, with a green silk^bro-' 
eaded gowp ijnd leghorn bonnet, lately in the 
service of oui^ lovely and fascinaUng towns- 
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'woman, Miss B— t M— n. The dashing method of it dawned upon me. If I 6oiild 
lover sat^ we believe, on the coach-box, where supprsede the necesHity of cow-^keeping-^ush 
the flame of his affection, though unprotected Mucau with the milk-trade of the country 1 
by a great-coat, was not extinguished by a What 'was more easy ? The idea was sug- 

heavy storm of rain. Arrived at Canterbury, gested to me by a trifling circumstance. A 

he was about to hand the object of his choice trifling circumstance it generally is by which 
into the Corcoran’s Arms, when it suddenly great thoughts are suggested. I was English 
colUpsed.” (Did the fool mean that the teacher at a school in Germany, and had been 
hotel collapsed ?) “The disappointed gentle- exp|uning something to an English boy, wlio, 
man was heard to recite to the gown these whA I had done, said impudently, That 
lines, which, we believe, form part of a poem acc^ints for the milk in cocoa-nuts.” 
composed by himself : Millions of coeoa-nut trees iu all parts of 

« To be is not to be. What is to have the globe are yielding seas of milk, and no 

Hut not to have ? A holjow mockery account has yet been rendered of the precious 

Is inau’s best piizc. O voiJ, offering. At once I planned a C-ocoa-Nut 

I Tliat never will be filled, O \'acancy, Milk Churning Company. Although it is 

I Como let me marry thee.** now too late to ruin Milcan, it is not too 

' Tiiere was more ; but I read no more, late for somebody else to make his fortune. 

I After all, it was only then that I at last Let him take good offices in the city, raise 
' understood completely Biddy Milcan’s case, in shares a capital of two millions sterling ; 

' Her father was in the secret. The whole with which send out churns and cocoa-nut- j 
i town was iu the secret. I and my philosophy crackers to the chief cocoa-nut districts, La- 
I were mocked. My very name had, for the brador, Vancouver’s Island, or wherever they 
; fli'.st lime suffered that malicious abbreviation may be. ]j<jt nuts bo obtained by the usual 
of whieli T have sinccj heard so much. The method — ^throwing stones at monkeys ; if 
!' boys woiihl he crying at ray heels “Bad necessary, it would be eaoy to scud out 
I, Spec!” I dtMorrnincd to quit Rochester. pebbles. You see the rest at once. Crack 
It was iu this way that I first became a nuts, and pour milk into shallow' pans. In 
I traveller, and T have been upon my travels due time, skim ; churn some of the cream ; 

over since. They have not enriched me. of which make cheeses, clotting the rest, 

I ily Fnclo Badhara omitted my name from according to the well known Devonshire 
'• his 'will. My father died, having forgotten ju’oeess. Bring home the results iu tins, 

! me; and my mother afterwards died with a sufiicient quantity of pure milk 
Mossing me, wdulo 1 was still abroad. My in unbroken shells, to be supplied every 
! brother.s behaved to me according to my morning fresh from the nut to the entire 
I (‘ircumstanccs. Sometimes a speculation population. In support of my scheme, I 
I made me rich, 'rhon I had letters from Jiave collected many facts upon the state of 
them signed Affectionately Mine. Soon the milk now supplicil to the metropolis, ! 

1 afterwards perhaps I was a beggar, and much of wdiich comes from consumptive cows, ! 

I ailcctumiitely theirs to no good purpose. In Now has ever anybody heard of a coiisump- ! 
ij Germany I throve for a siiort time by ptfb- tive cocoa-nut ? 

Ij Ibdiing a perfectly new system of metaphysics, 1 

w’hich 1 caused to be translated from my FLY LEAVES. I 

I manuscript by a gentleman wdio, as I found ^ ^ I 

I afterwants, had an e:iccediii^ly imperfect I have just been pondering over tliat pas- 

I aerjuaintance with the English language, sage iu Roman history which seems to clench 

j The book was, on that account, made perhaps the enormity of Nero's character by informing 
i monj incomprehensible than 1 should have us that the imperial monster amused himself | 
i desired ; but it achieved a vast .success, aud with killing flies. We shudder as we read, 

! was translated into English. By tliis means and feel in truth that he who could amuse ' 

I I discovered how extremely ill my Oeraiaii himself with killing flies was fully capable of ; 
j friend had done his work ; l)ecause my book, despatching the mother that bore him. 

when translateil into English, was a con- But the circumstances under which we 
tijuioiis boggle and confusion of my liieaniiig. ponder over any piece of information may 
I never put iny own name to it, and I never make a vast difference in our estimate of the 
will ; although it is, to this day, a text-book said piece of inlbnuation — especially if it come 
among many students of metaphysics, both to us through that doubtful and convertible ! 
in Germany and in England. * medium which we call historic lore. Ac- 

As a speculator, I liave made some good cording as we are sick, iu love, aud have not ^ 
hits in America ; though I have met with too dined, or as we are stout, heart-whole, and^in 
many disasters. I did mejui to mention some that replenished mood “which Shakespeare 
of the cahistrophos I have survived ; but I says inclines great men to grant favours — I 
will content myself with naming one idea, mean full of a good dinner (barring indiges- 
^ that was designed to bring about a terrible tion) — acconling, I say, as we are thus de- , 
catastrophe elsewhere. Grievously insult’d pressed or cheert;d, we are apt to look upon I 
by Miss Milcan and her 1 long the dark orJjright side of things, to go even 1| 

brooded on a terrible revenge,^ At last, the Ixjyond the gloomy decisions oi*tho historian, j 
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or to take up the cudgel iu defence of the 
very man whom he loads with obloquj— in 
short, to doubt a Trajan, or to acquit a Nero. 

Tliat I am correct in these viewste pi-oved 
' by the fact that both the best and tljc worst of 
' historic personages have never wanted either 
* a detractor or an apologist ; and how account 
for such a phenomenon otherwise than by 
, supposing, in each case, the judge to- have 
j been biassed either ab extia or ab futr^? 
j And what bias is so great as that of a yian's 
I own mood and temper, espedidly if laslied up 
i and exasperated by Circumstance — that un- 
. spiritual god ? 

j Yes ! Mali is the slave of association ; and 

i if there ever once has existed an argumcntuiu 
I ad hominera for or against a thing or a person, 

j it is more than probable that, iu exact: 
! accordance to the personal argument, we 
! shall love or hate that thing or person for 
’ ever after. An infantine surfeit of oysters 
may so extend its iutlueuce ovei- a whole life 

ii iis \o make us for ever regard with aversion 
j that admirable mollusc : a w hipping at school, 

! w'hile we were learning Greek or English j 
I history, may, according to the period it w'as 
j inflicted in, impart to us doubts of tbe justice 
j| of Aristides, or absolute nausea respecling 
I! tbe patriotic virtue of Hampden. On tlie 
ii other hand, it may be questioned whether 
'• the eulogists of Saint Duastan, i»f Bloody 
; Queen Mary, and other execrated notabilities, 
j may not have had holidays and sugar- plums, 

; or a plum-cake from home, just at the 
! moment when tiiey were successfully gettuig 
over the Dunstan or ^lary j^eriod. But how' 

! much is this I’easoning intensided when the 
agreeable or disagreeable association is not 
j>ast, but present and iumiediate : w hen (to 
; drop the pleasant half of tlie argument) the 
! nuisance, instead of being remembered dimly 
through tlie softening mists of life's groat 
I yesterday, glares upon us in the full blaze of 
' to-day; of this very hour ]u-rha]^9, when it is 
no more an abstiact question, but a vital 
aj>peal to actual feeling ^ Then, indeed, the 
1 matter Viecomes a pei’sonal concern, under the 
j; smart of which cool impartial judgment is 
j not to be expected from us. A younger 
|| brother, aft(^r he has stepped into the H]ioe.s 
j; of his oldt^, may mildly discuss the law of 
Ii primogeniture ; but, when he overhears him- 
!' self called a scorjiion, will he not storm and 
I' thunder against that same iniquitous, detcst- 
\[ able, damuablo lijlit of the first-born ? 
!; Doubtless, in such a mood, should he read 
the biography of some red-hot red republican, 
i who treated of equality, and wrote down in 
{ blood Les aristocrats a la lanterne ! ” doubt- 
leas, I say, in such a mood, he will hug to his 
'j^art the precious volume, aud bless tbe 
Jhithor of it as a most cleai-lieaded, kind- 
hearted, benevolent gentleman, and a ime 
friend to humanity. So I, tormented by a 
dozen flies that will, by turns, make a pereb 
of my nose, fretted by their hym, conscious 
- that my finest thoughts arc at their mercy (1 


w£)s just going to write down aomo perfectly 
original ideaa on the subject of political 
economy), smarting under the irritation aud 
sting of the moment, happen to take up an 
odd volume lying on my table, and read : 
“Nero, that imperial monster, amused him- 
self with killing flies.” “What are my feelings ? 
Amused himaelf ? 1 cry. No, no ! — a thousand 
times no ! Say sather, made it a duty to kill 
flies. For w'hat pleasure could there be iu 
killing flies ? 

1 am sick of the whole |)arapherna]ia of 
fly-killing,— of the man who wakes me at 
four o’clock by the maddening and monstrous 
cry of ** Catch *tm alive O ! — catch ’em alive 
O ! ” w'liLch goes and returns up and dow'ii 
the street like the drone of the creature.^ it 
j professes to annihilate, — ^like, in fact, the 
ghost of some giant buzzer revengmg bis 
wrongs upon mankind. Then, I remember 
all the horrid results of the efforts (after all, 
abortive) of my sisters Jane and Ann to rid 
our neat little dwelling of the fly- pest. First 
there was an infallible recipe . of saucers lull 
j of powdered sugar and pepper, iu a state of 
mixture, set about the room (themselves dis- 
agreeable to behold), of which the ell'ects 
were as follows : a visitor calls, — a lady in a 
beautiful sea-green pelisse. Slie sits down, 
affably, in the best chau*. We converse. 
Suddenly, two or three flies, in kicking cuu- 
vulaions, fidl upon her la[». The vibitor 
starts, and — herself half in a convulsion- 
shakes off the nasty intruders. Is there a 
spot on the sea-green '/ ’Xis of tiJs she 
thinks, not of my agreeable conversation. 
Twice, Ihiice, the kicking flies repeat their 
invasions. My sister Jiine apologi.ses : We 
are so troubled w'ith flies ; and sugar and 
pepjier is a capital thing to kill them ; but, 
/^^.iluckily, when tbe pepper has stupefied 
them, the Hies are apt to fall about.” 

After the sugar and pepper followed 
arsenic-]>«pci‘ soaked in plates full of milk. 
T’iie results of this experiment were ^ery 
similar to those of the last, with this adili- 
tiou, — that my sister’s favourite lap-dog, 
poor old Fan (w lio W’as very fond of mo, and 
had become .an habitual house-pet), lai»]>ei] np 
the milk one day, fell also into kicking con- 
vulsions, and expired. 

The plague of tumblei-s followed — fly- 
traps, Ann called them ; for my sister Ann 
began to be inventive in fly-catching. 'J'he 
fly-trap was thus constructed ; a tumbler 
was neai'ly filled with soap-suds : to the top 
of the tumbler wras fitted a circular piece of 
bread, with a funuel-shaped hole iu the 
centre ; the inner side of the bread w^as 
smeared tvitb moist-sugar. So the flies 
smelt the sugar, crept down the ant-lion sort 
of sloping hole to get at it, were intoxicated 
by the fumes of the soap-suds (a thing 1 
should never have imagined), and fell, half- 
stupefied, into the gulf below. Cei'iain it is, 
that sliorlV after setting sdeh a trap, the 
interior of the tumbler became a dark 
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of agonising Such a sight was not 

pretty to look at. One day, to relieve my 
benevolent vision from such an eye-sore, I 
seized the tumbler from the console where it 
stood half-veiled by a pastille-burner, and 
madly emptied through the window its con- 
tents into the street, but on an old lady’s 
bonnet ! I had not the presence of mind of 
the nearly detected pickpocket, who cried 

Stop thief ! ” nor the man \rho sneezed the 
loudest sneeze in the ivorld (as he was apt to 
do), in Fleet Street, and who, when all the 
\rorld turned round to look, turned round too. 

1 stood, quietly lransfix.ee!, at the window, 
while the most respectable* of old ladies 
screamed, looked up, saw the tumbler in my 
hand, repealed her scream, and lodged such 
an information against me as took me to 
Bow Street, extracted from me the price of a 
new bonnet, and bound me over with 
l^enalties to keep the peace. 

The moKil of this loiig ])arenthehi8 (for it is 
a parenthesis) brings me back (digressively) 
to the point which I desired to prove, — 
namely, that no man — not even Nero — could 
amuse liimself by killing hies. The remedy 
would be worse thau the disease. Ikul j 
enough as fly-killing is, even by proxy, btill, ; 
to touch, squeeze, pinch, press out the exist- . 
ence of the enemy with your own lingers ! — 
gal — call that aiuuhemeut Nero might 
have fiddled w'hile Home w’as burning ; but , 
kill flies for his amusement — never I If he, 
really did kill flies (lly-puper and tumbler- 1 
traps being iinknow'u in the pagan ages), it ; 
was that he miglit say, “ Thero are so many ‘ 
Hies the le.ss ; 1 liau' benefited mankind i 
And who can doubt but that the imjierial ! 
monster (as you love to call him) did benefit . 
mankind. Much as flies abound, wdio knows ' 
iiow much more, but for Nero, they mig^i 
Iiave abounded ? j 

In a spirit similar to my own, Robert 
Southey as 1 very well know\ used to bestow’ 
on spiders great laudation as public benefac- 
tors. “ JJo not kill them, Betty,” he used to 
say to his maid — “ Do nut sw’eep aw\ay their 
webs. Tlio more spiders and cobw'ebs, the 
fewer flies I ” .Moreover lioberf {Southey 
cherished wasps, which he would never allow 
to be chased from liis ai)iirtment, because he 
believed (and 1 supjxjsc Natural History 
vouches for the fact), that the wutsp is the 
born enemy of the fiy, and drives out that 
worst Egyptian jdague from a room by sting ' 
and bur. la slioru like Doris, in Gays 
Fable, Southey thought it sin to 

Murder waspa like vul^'nr llles, 

and — (accepting the wasp story as true^ — 1 
agree w’ith him. Anybody that will do the 
dirty work of fly-kiliing, witiiout diri^uug 
either the bands or the imagination, .shall be 
welcome. But is there no middle way ? 

1 rdaiMe to milder thoughts. Before me 
comes a vision of a curious toy rnadj^ of number- 
less pieces of wood fitted togc^er at right 


anglepii so as to form a quantity of little boxes, 
each containing a shot or a pebble, something to 
make, if shaken, a rattUng noise. The crossed 
piece of ^ood projected beyond the boxes iu 
the manner of those pointed sheaths which 
enclose the filbert nut, the whole producing a 
complicated bristly sort of cliaudelier-luce 
thing, which was to be hung iu the centre of 
an apartment for the flies to settle on ; while 
occas&nally (if there were children in the 
hous J the pendant oniament might be set 
a-swmging and sliaking aud rattling for the 
delectation of baby. Of course these unrefined 
machines were only to be met with iu cottages ; 
yet 1 can remember in the house of an aunt 
of mine, an old maid, that a delicate imitation 
of the cottage fly-perch was hung in a recess 
of the di awing-room. This was an airy con- 
struction of different coloured cut papers, 
pink, green, and blue — light as a gossamer — 
of a globy shape — meshy like a fishmg-net— 
and ml done by no hands but those of fairly 
lair, namely my virgin aunt. There seems to 
me something Sterne-like, in this tender con- 
sideration for the flics. Dear creatures ! they 
shall have a perch, a nice swinging perch, to 
sit and dream upon, while they may fancy 
the coloured papers to be grass aud flowers— 
that is if a house-fly can faucy anything. 
Ah ! how these assocuitions I’ecail old days. 

My aunt Selina's room comes back to me 
with tliu recollection of aunt Selina’s fly'-trap. 
The pretty green paper ; the work-box with 
one bit of snowy muslin, half-embroidered, 
peeping out of it (it was a Tunbridge- ware 
box) ; and the room, though pure as Dian’s 
temple, not cold nor uninteresting. There 
W'ere many curiosities about it that had been 
brought by mj Uncle Jim, the sailor, from 
tl^e East Indies, j)early shells — ^tiuy china 
cups (both always dusted by my’ aunt herself) 
ami a globe of the most translucent glass, 
hermetically' sealed, three-quarters fuH of 
water, on or iu which (oh miracle ! ) floated, 
at difierent heights, beautiful ships, large line 
of battle ships, with ropes and sails, manned 
by tiny lieroes ; swans, moreover, and fish of 
asLoundiug colours, each aud all made of spun 
glass, were hanging iu tlie globe. - Why they 
w ere so assembled there was a marvel to me. 
Nay, J remember there w^as a balloon with a 
f ar attached to it, iu which sat a gentleman 
aud lady, >vho, iu defiance of probability or 
]> 03 sibiliiy, oscillated some fathoms below the 
sw’ans and tlie ships, yet witli every appear- 
ance of nature and comfort. 

In this charming room, if I remember 
rightly’, tliere were no fly-specks on any of 
the beautiful objects it contained: y'et the 
briglit gilt picture frames (ooutaiiimg Indian 
views and lamily portraits on a small scale), 
were never (that 1 know of) villainously en- 
cased in that yellow gauze, wliich my sister 
Jane insists ux>on protecting the frames with 
(large looking glasses aud all) in our drawn ug- 
room. To wjuit end ? To catch the Ijondon 
smoke and dirt, I do believe ; they seem to 



aAiswer no other purpose, for, when the dingy 
yellow protectors aire taken oif the frames on 
company days, 1 declare the said frames are 
all over fly-blows. Was it my aunFs delicate 
paper fly-perch and her tender attentions 
towaids the fly family that disarmed their 
rage-^or (as I am inclined to suspect) were 
there fewer flies in tliose days 1 It must be 
BO 1 London has doubled its popnlaliou in 
the last thirty years. Have the flier been 
idle all that time, or have 'they not do{ibled 
their population too 7 

What makes me sure of the fact is, the 
strange fanciful care my sister Emma (who 
is since dead) and myself used to take of the 
small wretched residue of the flies in the 
winter. Now, they drop by thousands, 
clammy and torpid, out of the muslin cur- 
tains when they are drawn ; but then we 
used to put them into paper boxes, and feed 
them with sugar. As was fitting, our cares 
had generally a singular and horrible result. 
The flies (most mysteriously) used to lose, 
first a wing, and then a leg, until they had 
j scarcely anything left but a body. It wjia as 
if they were returning to second childhood, 
and a state of pupa. Yet still we fed them 
on, tenderly and undauntedly, and buried 
them with due honours. 

We once caught our old French master — 
le Marquis de Vieuxbois — killing flics, in 
I order ^:is he said) to put them out of the 
mis^re. We were sure he had taken a pro- 
I mincnt part in the French Eevoliitiou. 

, There is a change in tlio scenery of my 
ideas. 1 am seated at dinner in an Italian 
albergo (being on a pleasure tiip), at a small 
, table in a corner of a barn-like and very 
j dirty public room. At a neiglibouring taide, 
i a dirty mother is stuffing a very dirty chtfd 
with pcdenta. A dirty waiter is running 
; about with strange black-looking eatables. 
i| He crams a jdece of wood under one of the 
i| legs of my table, wliich lias ju^t given way, 
;| and nearly sends the Fritura over my legs. 
The thermometer stands at what continentals 
call thirty-five degrees of heat (lieaumur)^ 
which answers to about ninety-five of Fahren- 
heit, such accompaniments to a dinner may 
seem evils— but they are nothing — they are 
merged flies. The flies darken the 

air ; harpy-like, the flies pollute the viands. 
In vain the waiter, wide-awake to the nui- 
sance, covers all Llie dishes with cups, saucers, 
cabbage leaves, whatever he can lay hands 
on for the purpose, and only uncovers at the 
foment when 1 would taste what is set 
before me. In one instant, flies are swim- 
ming in the soup, deepening the tints of the 
ragout, making a black mass of the butter, 
Bwanning, bee-like, round the graj^-like 
bfj^^ea, struggling in the Vino dAstil 
^ting a dinner 7 The flies are eating the 
/"liinner, and I am eating the flies. 

1 1 Th^ rush into my mind ceitaln verses, 

B Bufiy, curioiw, thiroty fly, ‘ 

n < Lijuk wiih me, and driuk a» 1 1 


What nauseating nonsense ! and is it possible 
I could once have repeated that mawkish 
Anthology stuff (translated from I know not 
what noodle of antiquity) with enthusiasm ! 
Shakspeare, even, lionoured Shakspeare. 1 
doubt thee here. Did'st thou really call fly- 
killing, 

A deed of d^tli done on the innocent? 

Bid'st thou really expend on such a subject 
those golden lines, — 

Bnt how if that fly bath a father and mother ? 

How would l^c hang his slender gilded wings 
And buzz hirncnting doings in the air.^ 

Poor harmless fly ! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Cuiue here to nnikc us merry ! 

^ Merry,” too ! 

Header, I am, at this present writing, at 
the seaside ou a hot day, in a beautiful 
lodging (so Jane calls it), where I myself am 
bottled like a wasp upon n southern wall, I 
very much jdagued witli flies, very hot, very 
angry, and very ready to sting. Yes ! There 
it goes ! One of those mighty buzzers, those 
enormous flesh-flies — embiems of gigantic 
fussiness, tyqjes of territic power of boredom 
— ^lias just whirled into the apartment, and 
continues sharply to whir about, stirring up | 
the smaller fly gentry, making a pivjionderaiit 
base to their tiresome treble, dashing fu- | 
riously against walls, ceiling, wiiidow-pimes ; j 
of course never finding its stupid way out i 
through any w’idely o]»oned casement — buzz, j 

buzz, buzz ! Ah he is silent I Is he gone 7 11 

No, cuily entangled in the muslin curtain, i 
where he now makes (most unmusical, most j 
melancholy) a quivering, dithering sound, !| 
Wie a watch running down when the main 
hjn-iiig is broken. Then loose again, and ' 
tla-capo, with his buzz, buzz ! fuss, fuss ! — j 

then really resting for a few moments, only , 
to gel up fresh energy, and make his drone j 
the worse for the short relief of silence. I | 
must let out iny rage. “ Nothing relit i^os a 
man,” says Burns, “like a good hearty 
of execration.” O, thou world-old plague, 
thou abominable Baalztdmb (for that is tliy 
true Satanic name ; a name that means, in j 
good old Syriac, a muck -fly, truly indicative i 
of thy nature and lineage), did not the j 
ancient enemy of mankind, as soon as ho > 
liad succeeded in his designs under the ser- ; 
pent’s form, resume thine, the true aboriginal 
fly-form, that he might fur ever plague those ;; 
wh^>m, having injured, he hated 7 Is it not ! 
under the form of a fly that thou has sucked 
old women in the nape of the neck, leaving j 
thy hateful mark beliiiid, whereby poor old \ 
Dame Alice, or Mother Samweli (as the ; 
case might be), was convicted of witchcraft 
and commerce with the devil, and so wa.s 
ducked till she was drowned, or wa8»burui |( 
at the stak^ or was hanged by the neck till j| 
she was desuk? ^ j 

To drop the apostrophical style, wliidi in j 
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the lon^ run gets tireeome, I have beheld 
-with my owu eyes what an old grudge is 
that of man against the flies. Our injuries 
arc of a long date. At Pompeii, in the old 
Koman guardhouse, I have seen written a 
soldier's malediction on the many flies. I 
' have seen it (1 will not plague my reader 
with the original, which, besides, I have for- 
gotten) scrawled in red chalk^covered up for 
centuries — restored fresh as to-day to bear 
witness to eternal truth. 

Who plagued To, aud made her scream out 
(as well she might) that fearful aiitistrophe : 

Ah, all ! dost thou vex me 40 
That 1 madden and shiver ? 

Who but the gad-fly, os that wonderful fount 
1 ' of iuformatioii, every schoolboy, knows? 
Wlio drives the lion mad amidst the Lybian 
sands ? Tlie gad-fly, as Mansfield Parkyns 
will inform yon. Who made a spot on my 
I Miulonna's nose ? (Madonna said to bo by 
! Carlo Dolce.) The bluebottle fly ! 

Who is the most intolerable torment in Sik- 
I kiui, an insatiable blood-sucker, an insinuating 
■ devil that gets into the luiimteHt rent in the 
: clolbos, hangs on to the eyelids, aud chooses 

j all the teinlerest parts of liie body wherein 
I to insert its villainous proboscis ? Tlie midge- 
i l!y, .as Dr. Hooker — Joseph Dalton Hooker — 
will certify in his TIimalnyau journal. Who 
!| brought me to shame and grief last Friday 
|i (dny of ill-oiiieii ; I’ll never have a dinner- 
I pai ty on that day again) when the round of 
I beef that was set before me aud my ex- 
I pc-ctant friends was found to be converted 
I'l to carrion — lit, or even not fit, for the dogs ? 
:! The ilesli-fly, as my sister Jane will take her 
I bible-oalli of. Who made me rap out an 
i oath and kick my dog i FI}", everlasting fly. 
;l Occasional mischiefs 1 undei’staud ; lioui^lN^ 
!! pardon ; serpents I tolerate (they do not 
I come across me) ; sorrows aud trials are 
man's lot, :ind have their good side; but 
i, flics are the great problem of existence — 
i‘- dirty, tormenting, small, irritating, moplly- 
I useless flies! Flies, as to whom maligned 
ICero was the benefactor of maiikiud. 


I SIX VEARS IN A CELL. ’ 

! It is said that the first year of solitary 
I iiiij>risonment is the worst to bear. In my 
' case the first year was made the most endu- 
rable by an incessant occupation of the brain 
upon the planning of escape. When hope of 
escape was firat removeil came the worst time 
for me, while the mind struggled to regain its 
equilibrium. The busy brain was to be 
quieted, the energies were to l>e repressed, 
the man was to submit to years of burial 
alive during that period of life when manhood 
most active. 

It •was October when I first entered my 
cell as a political prisoner at Bvuchsal, sAd 
very sooU afterwards began tlilfiikeating with 
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hot air. There were no means of shutting > 
the ox>ening out . of which it came in a con- | 
stant blast like tbe sirocco. The window 
could not ^ opened by the prisoner himself ; 
he must, if he wished to have it open^, ring 
for the overseer who came with a long stick. 

My hair had been cropped so much, that 
I felt every draught, and became dmost 
mad with headache and with toothache. The 
feet wfre cooled by the cold current of air 
comingithrouglv the badly-fitting door aud 
window, whilst the head w'as swimming 
always in a steam — worse than a steam, for it 
was not moist, but hot and dry — of thirty 
degrees of Iteaumiir. Came my turn to go 
dow’ii to the walking-yard, then I must go, 
whether it poured or not. The same linen- | 
dress was to be worn summer and winter, I 
and we were more acutely sensitive to the I 
inclemency of the weather, because we were 
not only dried by heat in-doors, but also fed 
upon the very lowest diet that would maintain 
life. They gave me a small cast-off soldier's 

f rcat-coat, very short aud threadbare, which 
should have been glad to use as protection j 
against the rain, if I had been permitted. |j 
This, however, was for w'ear in the cell, not |1 
in the court-yard ; that was quite out of the -j 
question. When the doctor ot the prison saw 1 ' 
me cast down in the fii'st days, he said, in a j; 
light, swaggering manner : 

“Oil have seen people here, >vho would, 
at first, run up the wallis, but who became ; 
very soon quite contented. Probably you j 
will become Mind, but that is nothing, it will | 
soon be over.” ! 

^ Indeed, by the bad food in the prisons ( 
not seldom is such blindness pnxiuceJ ; the 
prisoners call it the night-fog, and it is cured j 
by better food — flesh-meat or liver. j 

The doctor became, in my tinie, director of | 
the prison, and was in the highest degree 
zealous on behalf of order. WTien I saw him 
he was generally running about the house 
wdth a brush and a varnish-pot. It was his 
whim that all the cells must be exactly alike 
in tbeir arrangements. j 

A very horror in the eyes of the new | 
director was the person who had rented the jj 
jmrvcying of the prisoners with the allowed J 
food. She was a most respectable substantial !! 
burglier-woman, the wife of a baker of 
Bruchsal, wlio understood her business, and ; 
cared very little about fresh iusti'uctious in it. i - 
This stout lady was befriended by the ;i 
burgher members of the board of control. :j 
but the director was determined to get nd ;! 
of her, and he succeeded. The Hrand Duke ij 
himself wtis our next chief of the kitchen, ! 
and we were pretty neiirly shirved by him j 
and his admliustration. They must needs 
experiment U|K>n retrenchment, and reduced 
the daily expenditure ui)ou each prisoner for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper to a penny. 
When I asked one of the oilicers what it 
could matter to them wliother we had a little 
more or Ifiss food, and why the manager 
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was not soiTei'sed tp stay any longer, he vexation : not even the shadow of a joy : not 
answered, that it > was a vi^ory for the even such as the most unhappyy the pooi^est 
officers of the prison. The prisoners be- of free men may enjoy. Tney can go into 
came lean and weak, and there was a hunger the held or the wood, and tliere are given by 
in the house like that in a beleagiAred fortress God to all under His sky a great many 
on the eve of sun'ender. ^ sources of enjoyment, of which the least one 

By the Prussian physician, who was for would have tinged even my dismal cell with 
a time in the house when my regular medical a rosy hue. 

adviser chanced to be ill, 1 was allowed daily Sometimes— not caring much for the Prus- 

two chopius of milk, and, instead of this pound sian muskets {hat were fired at those who 
and a half of black bread, six ounce8f>f white peeped abroad — 1 looked through the window, 
• bread. This had been for along tim^.almost to see, when in its bloom, a large cherry-tree 
my only food, besides the two ounces of meat which was beyond the prison wall ; or to see 
every other day, given us in morsels on a upon the road meu, women, and children, 
skewer, like the London cat’s meat. But after and to hear Uieir voices, 
the new order even this help failed me. llie The only liberty I had in this hive was 
bread was as bad as possible, aud the milk dunug the night, when 1 was sleeping ; for 
—more w ater than milk — stunk so intolera- by the emaciation of the body, the more 
bly tliat I turned sick, only at the smell, subtle faculties of the soul, fettered by it 
The doctor said this was mere richness when it is strong enough, appeared to be set 
of butter. The milk was, in truth, kept in free. From my earliest youth 1 had had a great 
a tub that could not be w^ell cleaned. There proj)ensity to vivid dreams. These dreams 
was nobody in the kitchen who understood wei’e now my greatest pleasure, and it was 
anything; all kitchen work, under tlie eco- almost as good to me as if 1 had been every 
uomic rule, was done by prisoners, for no night at a play of a great many acts. The 
woman was again sujrei*ed to enter the house • most lucid dreams one has, always occur 
as a servant. j towards the morning, and then, say the old 

Often I was so hungry that I could not | women, they assume the character of 
sleep, and w^as driven to appease the craving visions. In the prison I had very often 
of mj^ stomach by water, w’hich produced dreams of this kind, and sometimes they 
diarrhoea. The worst time w'as directly after were of a kind that might almost have 
winter, wlien the hot air which had lessened ! passed for revelations, 
my appetite was at an end. and the body out 1 received no newspapers, and it w'as se- 
of wmich it had sucked the juices, cried for verely forbidilen to any one of the officers of 
food. Then I often begged a bit of bread of the prison to give us political intelligence, 
my overseer, who g:ave it me >vith tears in This liad been, since the new order of the 
bis eyes ; but it is right also to say that if I things in the house, so strictly adheretl to, 
asked the doctor for a little augmeniaLion of that I heard not earlier than in the year 
my diet, a piece of brown bread was never eighteen hundred and fifty-five something 
denied me. about a war with Ilussia. Of a Napoleon the 

I must needs talk about eating : meals are Third I received the first news by an almanac, 
even greater events in the life of a lonely and *m which I came upon such a name with great 
a hungry man than in the life of a man cheer- wonder in the list of sovereigns. Neverlhe- 
fiil and well-fed. At the bottom of my prison less I had seen something of political occur- 
life lay hunger, and from this bodily con- 1 reiicas in my dreams ; and I wdll give a 
dition came, as will be seen, peculuiritics in few examples, assuring luy readers tliat I tell 
the Condi Lion of luy mind. them strictly as they were. 

Once when I was occupied in calculating Once, 1 saw a great palace, in wdiich prepa- 
the amount of nutriment in our food, and rations "were made for a lestivity. 1 heard in 
oomparifig ii w ith that of the food I used to the kitchen the head-cook command his 
have in one day out of prison, I was sur- 1 mjTinidons, and everything was in a great 
prised by^ our government inspector. I i bustle. 1 Lad never been in Vienna, but in 
laughingly tohl him of my speculation. “0,”jthc dream I knew that I was in that city, 
he answ'ered, “ git^at phj^siologists have said WJiat have 1 to do with festivities in Vienna, 
to me, that man can live on four ounces of I thought, the next morning ? At that time 
bread a day.” the em[)eror married, and, by an act of so- 

The results of sucli a life were soon appa- called grace, pardoned more than two hun- 
rent. I became deju’cssed in mind more than dred of the political prisoners. 

I ever was before. Sometimes 1 w^as weak I w^as, another night, in St. PetersbiQ'g, 
enough to hope, when i went to bed, that 1 I saw many troops marching, and, upon a 
might not aw^ake again ; and when at half-past large square, recruits were being exercised : 
four, that dreary bell marked the beginning ever^nvhere active preparation!} for war w^ere 
of a new day, I sat wretched upon my mise- going on. This was at about the beginning of 
rable couch, and silent tears rolled down my the Bussian war. 

pale hollow dieeks. Another night I was led to an ^tern* 

It is a ha/rd thing to see before one a long country- I was in a low wooden building ea- 
day> which ofiTers nothing but* sorrow and closed by boSl|l hedges. From the window I 
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saw, to ray astonishment, reA-coated £ngU^ | 
soldiers advancing as tirailleurs, 1 heard 
and saw their shots ; but 1 could not see the 
enemy, the ridge of a little hill hiuderiug the 
view. The EhgliSli made a movement, aud 
were soon behind the hill ; but, near to my 
building I saw advancing a strangedooking 
corps of soldiers, '' which it puzzled me 
to understand neat morning; they were 
dressed in an eastern fashion, but kept 
western oisder. They were formed in a bat- 
talion's column, advancing in a regular trot, 
like the Chasseurs d’Afrique ; they advanced 
with a sort of terrible grunting. Kext morn- 
ing 1 thought 1 must have beeiaiu India, and 
seen Englishmen at war with some of the 
])eopIe there ; but tlieae Easterly-dressed sol- 
fliers seemed to fight on the same side with 
the English. Perhaps what 1 saw was a 
l»attalion of Zouaves, about whom 1 knew 
nothing. 

At other times I was led in my dreams 
before a fortress, where I saw soldiers work- 
ing in trenches, cannons, aud other evi- 
ieuces of active W’arfare, fvnd yet 1 knew 
nothing about Sebastopol. The first 1 heard 
of the siege was in the middle of the present 
year. 

With persons dear to me I was always in a 
certain connection, and I knew almost always 
when a letter was coming, even if 1 had no 
reason to expect cue. If the letter on its way 
were WTitten in a burry, 1 seldom knew any- 
tiiiug about it ; but, if the thoughts of the writer 
Were intensely fixed u])ou me, as >vas made 
apparent by the letter, I knew of it always. 
That 1 almost every night sat at ^inaer 
and ate and drank heartily, m jus only 
token that my body cried always fur food. 
This dream-dinner, alas .' did not siiiisfy ; tlie 
dishes 1 ate had not even any taste, 

But, enough of my dreams, which I tel^ 
only to show what the working of the mind 
in the starved body may be like. 

My nerves were so much cxcitetl, that 
every uncoiuiuou noise or ciy in the house 
caused my heart to beat more quickly ; and 
sometimes the internal pain in luy head, 
especially in the temples,, which seemed 
pierced by a red hot iron, made me fear that 
I might lose my reason. One evening, lying 
in iiiy bed, I w^as alarmed by an almost 
unearthly roaring, w’Lich continued for some 
time, and came nearer and nearer to my cell. 
It was that of a mad prisouci, who had 
pushed aside the overseer opeuiug his door, 
and ran about the house. 

Through the overseers I knew that in this 
prison cases of madness occurred very often 
aud almost always it came to its outbreak in 
the night. They told me that it was some- 
thing frightful to enter such a ceil, and 
that they often roused a comrade to go with 
them. 

* Badland e8|>eclally InsufiicleDt food is not 
proper tor solitary prisoners ; it predispo|es 
them to aberrations, especial Ij^uch of them 


as have been used to a more opulent life* 

new r^ulations, convicts enter the house 
of correction for several years, with an addi- 
tion of even sixty or seventy days* fasting 
and darkneas, which must be endured during 
the first year. 

He who is punished by hunger-iUet 
(huuger-kost) has only a chopin (not quite 
a pint) of the dog soup twice a-day, and 
nothingaelse. The localities tor the impri- 
sonment in darkness (dunkel-arrest) are in 
the gr(^nd-fioor of the small round towers 
which are in each corner of the external wail. 
The place of confinement differs not very 
much iroiix a cell, but there is no bed in it 
and no window, only a slit in the wall, which 
is darkened, and even when opened it hits in 
but little air. The smell m these dens is 
therefore very bad, and one of the officers 
said to me, that he w'ould rather do any- 
thing than stay for only an hour in one of 
them. 

And now that 1 am speaking of punish- 
ments, 1 will mention the different forms of 
punishment adopted in the Bruchsal house. 
Little infractions of the rule of the house are 
punished by reprimands before the conference 
of the house-officers, or by deprivations of 
favours and permLssion.s ; others by hunger 
or dark-arrest, deprivation of the bed, the 
putting on of chains, and applying of the 
fitrafsiuhr’ (chair of punishment). This 
instrument is a wooden arm-chair. The de- 
linquent sitting upon it is attached to it by 
straps fixed to his neck, breast, belly, arms 
aud legs. By the straining of these thongs 
at 80 many paits of the body, the circulation 
of the blood is ver}'' soon checked, and the 
result is a most painful sensation, which 
increases every moment. Sometimes, pri- 
soners have been for six hours in this situa- 
tion, until blood came from their mouth, nose, 
aud ears. 1 have heard such poor sufferers 
roar in a manner that made people who 
piissed on the road stand still and listen, 
and at wliich even the sentries could not 
suppress their horror. Corporal punishment, 
nevertheless, is abolished in Baden, and the 
torture also. 

For the common ijrisoners, work is a relief ; 
without it most of them w^ould became mad. 
lliey aie interested in their work in more 
than one resjject. They have done, w-heii free, 
ihe same or about the same, and their work 
is not humiliating to them ; they have an 
op] »ort unity of learning in the house several 
new trades, which they could not afford when 
free ; and they understand very W'ell that in 
ihk maimer their capital for life is augmented. 
Have they done their day's work, one-third of a 
penny is paid daily to each ; and if a prisoner 
be diligent and skilful, he can earn more, up 
to twopence. This is not much; but after 
having finished an imprisonment of perhaps 
three or four years, tlie convict receives a 
little stock of money, which will kelp him 
greatly. • 
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The director onoe wondered at one of the from Fnmkfort English and French books, 
better edimt^ prkoners, who would not bat no German books, and no newspapers, or 
become a joiner or learn any trade, but even reviews, Dingler’s Folyteohnio J^ournol 
was content to do nothing nobler than (German) being an exception. My chief 
Frencb-iioUsh chairs. 1 uuderBiaiid this pri- political intelligence 1 got in the last half 
eonet* quite well. If common work must year (eighteen hundred and fifty-five), from 
be done by a well educated man, who Household Words, of which I perused thirty 
could perform the highest things perhaps, volumes of the Tauchnitz edition with an 
a pure mechanical employment not too tiring eagerness that made me sometimes ill. l^oks 
would be the most welcome, bjpause it^ in these forei^ languages were permitted to 
alone allows a free play to the i^ioughts. me as being necessary to a useful study ; 
It is very ilisagreeable to have wo& which German books would have been regarded as 
is too trivial to interest the worker, but a mere pleasure. 

which cannot be done without constant at- But books were not enough to stay the 
tentiozi, IMy own, for instance — shoeinaking craving of the mind for occirpation. Some- 
— was of tliis kind ; and irritable as I was times I amused myself with the mental 
made by hunger, hot air, and bad smells, I executiou of some difticult plan. I was a 
beCiime still more so on this account. very long time occupied over the arrange- 

Uf course I felt my solitude deeply, but it ment of a colony in South America, founded 
was not so oppressive to me as the society upon moderate communistic principles ; then 
j of comnioQ prisoners had been ; and the I had very much to do with air-balloons, and 
1 visits of the officers of the liouse were quite invented a new niMnner of steering tliem. 
sufficient for my general want of society. Always having meildled a little with chemis- 
By the regulations of tlie house, drawn up try, electrotype, &c., I was indefatigable 
by the ministry, w'hich understands nothing in inventing new things, and I have no less 
at all of prison and prisoners, every pri- than five hundred ideas of this kind set down, 
souer is to receive daily six visits by officers If I would give myself a great treat, I in- 
aud persons employed in the house. This duiged in day-dreams, supixising this or that 
is impracticable. Six visits a day would situation, and spinning it out through all its 
have driven me mad, and I was contented consequences. I was often so much excited 
that the director came to see me once a by these idle fancies, that the perspiration 
week, the paison as often, the doctor every stood iq^ou my forehead, if it were in summer 
fortnight, and the administrator, teachers, time. 

and head overseers sometimes. These visits We were permitted to write one, or, in 
would have Leon moi*e agreeable, if one had urgent cases, two, letters a montl), and to 
not always been com}>elled to think that receive also. These letters were indeed a 
they were made, for government purposes, great comfoi’t ; but the thought that they 
I knew that official reports were alway.s j would be read, not only by those persons 
W’anderiug from Hruchsal to Carisruhe. The to whom they were addressed, but also by 
officers, who did not like such business, the director, and the parson, and all other 
although it formed a regular [>art of their prison officers who had a mind to do so, made 
oiiice, were very agreeable to nic, and I '^ne always so angi'y, that I couhl not forbear 
expected their visits with pleasure ; but writing tilings veiT" disagreeable to intrusive 
our eonvei'satioii moved in wry narrow eyes. It was very imw^ise, doubtless ; for 
bounds ; not only |K>litical intelligence, but such letter.^ as bred much objection by the 
even tiie supply of the most innocent news nature of their contents, were sent, not to my 
concerning things that had occurred since \vife, but to the ministry at Carlsruhe. But 
eighteen iiiuidred and forty-nine being pro- no doubt 1 had the spirit of a rebel. 

Libited. Out of the prison we were very poor ; we 

There ^were a small number of books in had lost all. My wife had sold her trinkets 
the Hilary of tlie house, which were lent to during the vain effort to free me. Even 
the prisoners, who w'ere not suffered to have upon a heritage of my aunt, who died at 
more volumes in a cell than five, including this time, the government of Baden laiil its 
the Bible and the schoolbooks. Most of the.se hand. My wife was compelled, therefore, 
books were of that kind of popular literature to try her little dexterities, .and painted 
produced by talkative village parsons, who flowers on china, and worked with her sk di- 
al most make Christianity itself a weariness, ful tapestry-needle like a grisette. At. last 
There W'ex-e, however, other books which had she accepted a place in a family of many 
been presented to the house by several book- children, who had lost both pai'eiits. fcihe 
Bellqjrs when, in eighteen hundred and forty- tried to renlace the lost mother, and won 
so many political prisoners were awaiting very soon the love and respect of her pupils, 
-Among these were some very good andoftlieir relations. In this position site 
books — German, English, an<l French — al- was, at least, sheltered againht want. She 
though the wiseacres in Carlsnihe had re- came to see me sometimes,— every year 
jectea some of the most valuable. once ; for, the journey from Berlin "wan 

After sundry changes from iiermission to costly ; and although we could not deny our- 
resirictioD, I myself was allowed to receive selves this ^ter view of half-an-hour a year 
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it always made us wretched. There she be undei'stood ; if he do not submit wiilKmt 
stood, several paces distant, behind a narrow word or cesture of displeasure to the eove- 
wire-uet, where 1 could not even diatiuguish reign will of his petty despot ; he na^ay be 
her featui*es. The first quarter of the half- sure lie wiU lose his bread, and his 
hour nnssed almost witiiout a word ; she wept may go a-begging. 

, silently ; and I ground my teeth, and held the During the last four years 1 was in the 
bars of my cage as if 1 would try to break same wing, and had but one overseer, my 
them. The h^f-honr past, she went away good and brave Sebastian. lias anybody 
without power to kiss me or |)re8s my hand, ever read a history of a prisoner without a 
and 1 was not to see her again till after kind gimler? Mine was most kind. His 
another long, long year ! father dad been mutilated by the fall of 

1 have said before that with the change of stones a quarry, and died. He himself 
the director our position l>ecame far more had worked Wd also as a quarryman, and, 
disagreeable. The mercilessuess with wdiich by labouring in the heat of the sun with 
tlie director sent away every everseer, even covered head, he had lost nearly all his hair, 
upon Buspicioii, made our keepers very shy. His father left him a small freehold in a 
>10 overseer was permitted to enter any cell village not far from the Neckar, where he 
without tbe knowledge of the person to lived till he must needs become a soldier, 
whose section it belonged, lie being ausw*er- He liad learned basket-making ; but the fail- 
able for any uUurder there detectetl. ing of the potato crojis for several yeare 

No overseer was permittod to bring his ! pressed too nard upon him, and he found it 
cloak into the house ; it must be deposited iti | difficult to keep himself aud family ; there- 
the porter s room, to render it impossible j fore he tried to get a place as overseer in the 
that any of them should smuggle anything house of correction. 

in or out. Every one who w’ould bring Havingnootheroccupation, and beingal ways 
anything — even a shirt or a bottle — out- accustomed to observe other people, 1 studied 
side the door, could not do so without with the utmost care this man, and at last 
a wiitteii jieruiissioiL from the admiiiistra- knew' him so well, that he could not even 
tiou. Nay, there was even a proposal to conceal a thought before me. Tery often I 
search daily the pockets of the overseers ! ! amused myself by telling him liis secret 
Higher officials could pass wnth theu' cloaks, | wishes, to his utmost wonder. He vras to 
although amongst them there w*ere some ofjine as if he had been made of glass; but 
the most likely meu to thieve. One head ; indeed this honest soul could bear to be of 
overseer stoic like a raveu, aud great baskets ' glass ; the more one saw through it, the 
full of liueu and other things went at each { more one loved it. 

tiim*. The thefts were detected, and lie wiis . Of course I studied the other officere of 
di.sniissed. I the house also. The director inipi'oved with 

It is not to be wondered at if there is theft ; the years ; and if 1 had any rcfoson to com- 
and ])CCuhitiou here and there by some i plain of him, I will not do so, knowing very 
among a host of underpaid officials. Baden jwtdl that I often provoked him uiiueces- 
lijis otiicfis of every kind, aud they can onijM sarily : urged to do so by my irritable 
be paid badly. Tiiere are ministers of evei^state. Many others in his place would have 
kind ; even there is a Palinei’stoii, who has j behaved far otherwise. He angered me very 
much business on his hmids if the regent : much ; but he w«is not ill-natured, and hia 
wants a coat from Paris. But, there is no | behaviour was always gentlemanlv’. He has 
]}ersoii em]>k)yed iu Baden whose pay will i written sever:il works about prisons ami the 
exceed five hundred pounds a-ycar. solitary system. His last appeared in eighteen 

The overseers in die house of correction hundred and fifty-five. It is very well writ- 
are )iaid very scantily indeed ; even such as ten, and there are many valuable things in 
are commissioned by the ministry have not it ; but, even for this reason it would be the 
moi*e tlian fifty shiUings a-month ; and it is more necessary to point out its errors. I 
very hard, upon such a sum, to live w'ith a will only remark, that all such books, wTitteu 
gre'at family, even in Baden. For this pay- ly government officers, ought to be read 
ment they have much to do, and their life is with the utmost suspicion. Tlu statistics of 
almost as hard as that of the prisonei’s, nay, the prison are illusory. I wish the overseers 
even liurder. Only a tew of them are per- had to write annotations frankly on the 
mitled to stay at wight with their ianwlies. work of their director. They would make a 
At hah-past loiuy. winter and summer, they curious appendix. 

must be iu the prison, and attend, each to hi- To explain how I kept up my courage, I 
tliirty prisoners. Each of tliem must under- must not tell either my religion or my cha- 
staiid some trade, aud pass an examiuatioii. racter; but 1 can tell what means I employed 
Fiom luoruing till night he labours up sind besides to overcome the dreaded horrors of 
down tlie stairs, always in fear lest he neglect confinement. The first rule4.s to threw away, 
any of the million particular orders and ar- as soon as possible, every hope : 

JangeineutB, of w^ch one part makes the Hope, eager hope, the mwmii of our joy., 

others puzzling. If he do not undorstap|l xil proieut bicasinga treading under foot, 

these orders as the director n^^lus them to Is scarce snnUder tyrant than despair. 
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One comes only to a settled state, ^hich 
permits even a kind of enjojrment, when all 
IS done with hope. Accepting, then, the 
years of solitude as perfectly inevitable, one 
must consider how to pass them, how to 
keep oneself amnsed and occupied. Eecol- 
lections of the past will very soon be ex- 
hausted as a means of killing time. Some- 
times, however, one is not disposed for any 
other thing. In such a frame of J^ind, 1 


performed by wagtails which I cannot forbear 
telling. Had Sbakspeare seen it; he would 
never have used the word wagtail as a by- 
word for that cowardly fellow cudgelled by 
brave Kent. 

For a long time I had noticed a poor cock 
wa^il which had lost the half of a foot, and 
could not run after the insects as his com- 
rades did, but^miist hobble slowly beneath 
the edges of the flowei>be<l8, to see what he 


wrote down more than four hundreiA names could catch. This poor invalid had an enemy 
of young men who had been with meVn the ! who pursued him everywhere. One day ho 
cadet-house, and was absorbed in this occu- ! was attacked quite unexpectedly, and must 
pation for several weeks. Very often I rose * prepare for battle as well as he could. Ho 
in the midst of the night to write down with j did so like a clever fellow, spreading out his 
chs^lk any name which I had been endeavour- ; tail and wings, and supporting himself against 
ing for days to recollect. This will only ‘ a piece of t urf. The miserable aggressor stood 
do for a shoi*t time ; and one must needs try to in the middle of the way, a few yards off, and 
preate little joys where great ones are advanced step by step in the manner of a 
denied. fencer. He .seemed ranch stronger than ray 

In our courtyard were many interesting ; little friend, whose feathers were not smooth 
and important things ; there were flowers, at all, and who looked ill and weary. I was 
birds, mice. I love flowei'S, but I am not indeed sorry for him, and considered whether 
quite so sentimental with them as the pri- I should play the part of Fate or not, when 
soner in Picciola ; I was more attracted by there came through the air, like a flash of 
the little mice which played beneath the [ light, another male bird, which, with shriek- 
wood piled for a long time round our walking j ing and with a fury I never had expected 
yards ; or by the birds. There were lodged a | of a wagtail, (‘barged the dastardly rullian, 
host of sparrows under the roof of the house, • put him speedily to flight, and followed in 
and in spring time one could see the young ! pursuit. 1 could not sec how he plucked 
married couples sitting upon the gutter. ■ him, but it did me goc^l to think that he 
Where another gutter branched off the rent ^ was giving him a lesson. After some time, 
must hnxQ been dearer, I suppose, for * my doughty knight came b.ack ; ami it was 
there I saw always quite respectable-looking, ‘ pretty to see witli how much c.are he ex- 
fat sparrow frentlernen, enjoying the shadow amined his weak friend, to see whether he 
of a little Semiramis garden, owing its had been hurt. 

existence to some earthy stuff that caraej I bad been, told that several of the pri- 
down from the roof, to which the seed, soners had in tlieir cells sparrows, or a mouse, 
probably, had been carried by the sparrows ; and I wished also to have a comrade in my 
themselves. 'solitude. Myself a prisoner, I would not 

It was prohibited to give bread to the | b^ve a free bird of the woods, but a canary 
sparrows, but I did not care about such ,*ijird, which never lind known freedom, and 
things ; and, hungry as I was, always allowed 1 was more able to breathe tlie air in our 
them the whole crumb of my small white ! rooms. After much ado, I obtained le.'ive 
slice. They knew me very well, my visor to keep a canary bird. The brother of my 
iiot\sithstanding. They watched my coming ; I wife brought me one from Frankfort. Of 
and, as soon as I stepped out of the door, flew I course I w'as very anxious to possess my 
round about me, and begged for their fowl. ! little friend, but the bird was kept in the 
When they missed me, and sat upon the roof, office more than a day, because th(} adminis- 
I only si«gn(‘d to them with my han»i, andjtrator (in the director’s absence) had dis- 
down cami’^ The whole army in the greatest I covered that he was a male bird, and very likely 
hurry. They (‘ame almost sitting upon iny | to sing, which would be very much against 
feet, and would have been much tamer but: the "seriousness of the placo.” 
for some prisoners, wlio could not forbear I They had sent me. indeed, tlie linest bird 
trying to catch or to kill them I When they ! they could find ; his song was not so quaver- 
had little ones, they led them into my yard, [ ing as that of many other canary birds, but 


and the whole family came c lose to my feet, 
the young things fluttering, and with wide 
open yellow beaks, and the parents slily 
looking at me, and catching the soft 
crattbs with which they could feed their 
l^e ones without any other preparation. 
.imj sparrows were the wonder of all the 
overseers. 


very sweet and soft, and mixed with notes uf 
nightingales and other birds, which had been 
his companions. Used to company, he felt 
himself lonely in my cell, and became very 
tame. He ate from my hand^ and often sat 
down upon my shoulder or upon the edge 
of my book when I was reading— to sing 
there. ^ 

And we had not only sparrows, but red- Winter set in, and wuth it came the S^isual 
tails and wa^ails also. The latter I loved ■ killing siroc^ into ray cell. My little bird 
very much, and observed once a* little f»cene ' began to ai4 mid soon ceased singing* The 



director said he- had the hoxise of correction their courtship, the hen always flutters with | 
decline, and indeed it was so. The poor thing her wings, and begs food, which her lord and 
coughed and groaned all night. Spring came, master gives her playingly. The feeding of ; 
aiul 1 thought him saved, '^en the month of the young ones also is the business of the | 
May brought with it much cold. The bird had father, as lorfg as they are in the nest ; and I | 
lost almost all his feathers, and must have felt liave often seen Hans pushing aside his little { 
cold ; but he was always sitting in the water wife when she hi^s offered to meddle with his 
as if ho would quench an inward fire. One duties. [ 

morning, when I came from the yard, I found Hans became very tame, and learned 
him dead. I would not bury iny friend in a vmous tficks. I laid him upon his back 
i gaol, but wrapped him in moss and Laid him and he ii)ust lie still, as if he was dead. I 
ill a box, which I sent to Frankfort, where he could t^e him by both his wings, by one 
; slept by the si<le of a faithful dog. wing, or*by his tail or feet, without his giving I 

: When my wife came, in the summer, she a sign of life. His little head hung down, and 

' brought with her two other caiuiry birds, a you would have thought him dead, but for 
male and female. They were selected from his dark little roguish eyes, which he would | 
among a great many pairs with great care, never shut. Sometimes I made a tube of . 

I and wei*e very beautiful. The golden yellow paper, and loaded him in it, as if he were the ball j 
male was named by me “Hans,” and his in a pistol, as I had seen done by jugglers. At ‘ 
; little wife, who had a beautiful crown, .and first he tried to escape me, and 1 always had ! 
i w.as a first-rate beauty, was called, after a trouble to catch him again ; therefore 1 made i 
' fair fi'iend, “ Fritzchen.” These two com- and fastened to his foot a little tongue of soft 
! paiiions were a source of lasting joy and leather, like the shoe of a falcon. When the 
j comfort. To observe them, and to become poor fellow saw himsetf thus fettered, he laid 
j acquainteil with all their little particularities, himself upon his back, and played through 
I was jui amusement of which I never tired ; all his little tricks unbidden. 1 could not find 
: and if the dark spirit threatened to possess it in my heait to fetter him again. 

I me, the warbling of my little JJavid smoothed The two finest of my three young birds I ; 
! my brow. lost. They were very wild, ami, in playing, they , 

I Jiad now friends near me to love, to ran against the cage, fell down, and broke I 
observe, to care for, and to nurse. What a their necks. The youngest one was never 
! [deasure when they began to build a nest ! flarried. If there wfis some bird of prey seen 
When it was finished, there came nice little through the window, and his father warned, ' 
‘ eggs,*aii(l Friizchen sat upon them, sneezing the little clever thing looked heedfully about 
’ in a small way q\iite softly, which I never before it flew through the door of the cage, 
had heard yet of female birds, and which If it had not done so, it would not have l^een 
they only do in expectation of the mother s here in London now, while I wi’ite, atteu- 
; joys. Plans often inspected his treasure, anil tively examining my paper. 

buth then sat upon the brim of the nest, ilans made a trip into the world, but the 
j' chatting tenderly. poor fellow aime badly ofl' Every Saturday 

; When I could reasonably expect youn^^jl cleaned my wdndow, and it was always a 
birds, I lookeil every morning in the nest, while ^reat pleasure to me, for then I stood upon 
li the young mother was away for a luomenl to a step indde my cell, and could look far into 
" drink, to make a hurried toilet, or to nibble a the country. Only once, I was led, after 
I few dainties which honest Sebastian the over- much entreating, by an overseer into the 
seer had brought. At last my hope was fulfilled, schoolroom: from the windows of which I 
' and I saw the 3"Oung bird earlier than its could look upon the town and the delicious 
: own mother. The egg was burst ju.st in the landscape. I enjoyed the sight for five 

i middle, and between tlie two hollows moved minutes only; but it was one of the greatest 
i a little thing with a head as big as the body, pleasures 1 had in all these six years. When 
I; When the mother came back to the nest, she 1 was cleaning my window once, Hans got 
took one of tlie egg-halvas into her beak, and out of liis cage and came to me, fluttered a 
j‘ flew with it upon the other cage, wiiere Hans livtie, amazed by the open air, and, before I 
was sitting. When ho had seen the egg- could close the window, flew through it and 

i shell, .‘<he droj^ped it, and both flew to the directly over the roof of the house. What 
j nest, wiiere the father with evident pleasure liours of anxiety were those that followed ! 

looked at his fii'st- born. Then w.as there for But it was summer time, and he would 
j a time much soft chatting and billing, and not perish of the weather. 

; then Fritzchen nestled happily upon their 1 was not to lose the father of my little 

ii iiew-bom. No king could have more pleasure famiha Having seen enough of the world 
*' than 1 had in observing the joy of my little in an hour or so, he sat down upon the wall 

bird.<<. • w®ar the sent ry, and there sang. The soldier 

' When the hen sits upon her nest, the male tried to eaten him with his helmet, but 
! must feed lier ; for, if she w’ere to go away failed. The bir<l, who was used to l>e caught, 
fbr foad, the eggs would become cold. ITiis did not fly away, and when the soldier tried to 
I feeding seems a great amusement to them catch him with liia hands he succeeded. It 
' both ; and if they are very sosf&ble during was a Baden soldier, and he knew' that the 
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bird was nunc^^ He, gave him to the porter^ 
who ]>ei!mitted him to fly about bis room. 
Wheu the poor fellow was caught again to 
bring him to me, they must have handled 
him roughlj^, for one of his wingafliung down, 
and under it was a blood-blister as thick as 
a hazel-nut 

When Hans came into the cage and sat there 
crest-fallen, his little wile was glad, though 
she seemed not to care much about him ; but 
he did not answer some of her questfous, and 
she tlieu became uneasy, looked W him 
from all sides, placed herself then ciose to 
him, and lifted with her little beak the hurt 
wing to look under it. 1 have never seen 
Buch a thing from any other bird. After 
having discovered that Hans was much hurt, 
fihe cliirped comfort in his ear, kissed him, 
and he answered her tenderness as lan- 
guishiiigly as a wounded man would have 
answered the soft whisper of his wufe. She 
was constantly busied about him, and did all 
she could to show how much she pitied his 
misfortune. 

1 bathed the hurt wing all day to prevent 
inflammation, and next day the surgeon of 
the house performed an operation, which was 
very painful, but of the best consecpiences. 
I bound up the limb, and, after a few months, 
poor Hans coultl fly again, although he 
always liung his wing, so that Sebastian used 
to say he was carrying a sabre. 

Kext year I got only one young bird; 
he was christened BUtchen. Wiieu I left 
the prison, rny birds, of couive, w^ent 
wdtk me. They looked rather shabby, and 
would not have lived another winter. i 

But, canary birds do not content man fully, j 
I proi)osed to myself objects that were just j 
Attainable, and w orked till I attained them. 

'I'lie first thing I longed jbv, was to throw 
aside my uiiserable work as learner of shoe- 
making, and to be permitted to draw only. 
Bhcumatlsiu in one arm lielped very oppor- 
tunely, and I WHS suffered to draw, by paying 
to the house more than double the sum 
I could liave earned as a shoe-maker. 
My peiMlmwings were iny own, and 
I sent them to my wife. In my cell there 
was a pennanent exhibition, for my work 
interested toe, and many of my visitors also. 
My pen-drawihgs-were highly esteemed by 
the printsellerK, and several of them sold 
very well. Tlie thought tlmt by them I 
could perhaps help my wife in lier great 
struggle with the world, made me most eager 
to work, and 1 did so from sunrise till night. 
Occupied with a drawing that interested me 
1 rc^e with pleasure, and the day passed 
irw^ly away. I was very often so gay that 
Ijiang all day long, until entreated % the 
4Mrerseers to hold my tongue, because it was 
, not permitted to trouble the seriousness of 
-the place by such glad notes. 

When 1 got writing materials 1 began to 
write ; but, in this solitude I had so much 
materml in store that too much at once 


thronged to my pen. Jfeverthelesa, I wrote 
many things, and on the most various 
themes ; Pictures of the Life of Animals ; 
Letters, of a Hermit ; on Beligion ; on Mili- 
tary Art ; a great many essays and recollec- 
tions of my life. I remarked that too 
deep speculations wrere not in accordance 
with the insufficient food. Sometimes my 
head was sb|fe>tigaed that I could not so 
much as reM more than four or five 
pages. 

The learning of languages I judge to be 
the fittest occupation for a ])risouer. When 
free I never could spare time to learn the 
English language ; as prisoner, 1 had more 
leisure thau I wiiuted, and was glad to 
teach myself the language of the free. It 
was a curious thing, when 1 came to England, 
and had to put my lonely prison studies to 
the test. It was, sis if 1 had learnt playing 
the piano, on an instrument provided witli 
keys only, producing no sound. This 
now the first time, that I try to express luy 
thoughts by writing in the English lan- 
guage ; it is to me as if I must walk with 
a hundred weight attached to my foot. 

Thus far we Imve removed most of the traces 
of a foreign idiom in the writer's English ; now 
we think it may interest the reader to see 
what English style was compassed by this 
energetic German gentleman in his solitary 
cell. The rest of the narrative is printed as 
it comes to us. 

When there was s]x>ken of the marriage 
of the prince-regent, people believed that the 
political prisoners would bo set free at this 
opportunity ; but, the Pnneess of Prussia be- 
ing very young, the eflectuation trained much 
tqo long. At last, in the autumn, eighteen 
rrmudred aud fifty-five, my wife received a 
Jiiut, that I was to be freed at a certain day, 
and she had already sent her luggage to the 
railw^ay. when she received a telegraphical 
despatch, that it was no time yet, and that 
she might stay a little longer in Berlin. 

It was the second October in the morning, 
when I was interrupted in a drawing by the 
visit of the director, wlio announced me my 
deliverance, aud the presence of my wife in 
Bruchsal. I was glad, of course, but 1 had 
waited too long for tliis moment, to feel it 
with such force us would have been the case 
two yeai's before. 

Nevertheless, I stept into the carriage 
wdth a thankful heart, and when we drove 
along the streets to tlie hotel, there were 
trees, flowers, carriages, hoi'ses, women and 
I children ! I heard merry voices instead of 
I the whining of the organ, and saw smiling 
and compassionate faces greeting u# on our 
way. 

In the hotel of the Poste we were received 
with a liearty welcome by the brave JantU* 
lady, aud led into her best room, where 
stood upon SjtB table the finest flower- 
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bouquet money could purchase in Bruchsal^ a 
gift of the landlady to me. 

When dinner came— what a wonder ! My 
wife was amused and touched at my excla- 
mations. A tablecloth— what a luxury I A 
fork ! 1 had not seen a fork since six years. 
1 had appropriated to me a large pin, 
which I wanted formerly for my cobbler- 
work, and which 1 used instead of a fork, 
and my plate was a round bit df board, which 

I brought wit.h me as a keepsake. I had; 
forgot "how to use such thiugs as knife and 
fork at once. 

What a pleasure to drink out of a glass 
again, for even iny bit of wine I ^ised to drink 
out of a spare bird-glass. The whole dinner 
was a chain of agreeai)Ie surprises, for there 
were so great many familiar things I had 

II either seen nor tasted for so long a time — as 
jilates, decanters, butter, fruit, tea, cotfee, and 
fine liavannahs. 

I would have liked a walk in the environs 
of Bruclisal, only to look at my prison ; but T | 
did not, for it would have caused, perhajis, 
same disagreeableness to the director j thus I 
contented" myself with walking in the garden 
of tlio hotel. 

The other day we went by the railway to 
Franefort — my "wife, myself, and my dear 
little companions (ray four caniiry-biixis), 
who wondered much at the great many 
people they saw everywhere, 'I’he journey 
was very fatiguant to me, and I felt uncom- 
fortable, for everywhere people stared at me 
with amazement and pitj’. No wonder ; for 
I looked lilte a walking corpse, and my great 
excitement and vivacity made my appearance 
rather more painful. It must have been 
indeed very striking ; for when we arrived 
in the house of my brother-in-law in EVauc- 
fort, there was a servant that had been in tl\g 
house of my father-i*>law when my wife was^ 
yet a maid", on seeing me she was so much 
shocked and grieved at the alteration of ray 
features that slie ran away and threw herself 
weeping upon the ground. 

The society of my old friends and all these 
things I heard and saw excited me still more; 
ami when I met an old friend, a physician, he 
cautioned me, and forbade me positively to 
go to a play, for be said that a single great 
excitement might produce at once what six 
years of solitary confinement had not done — 
to wit, nnvlness! When I met, the other 
day, a very old and de.ar friend, who had 
shown to Die much kindness since twenty 
years, I could not speak, aud sobbed at his 
breast like a little child. 

It was a curious sensation I had in the 
throat, produced by much speaking, for I was 
• not used to it ; and even in hearing I found 
dilhculty. But this was not the effect of any 
deficiency in the ear, but only that of my not 
being used to hear speaking. 

• No^' I heard, for the first time, that my 
old mother was dead since fopur years, 
wife would not write it to nie,^lLnd sent tue 


always her greetings. My stepfather, who 
was deceased also a few mouths before^ and 
of tbe death of other dear persons I heard 
also only then. 

9 - 

PEEFECTLY CONTENTED. 

After dinner, sitting at peace in my lodg- 
ings in a quiet London street, I take a jieii 
instead of a ci^r, and let my thoughts 
wandenat will. The brass band at the corner 
does not irritate me. 1 accept London life 
as it is, and love it the more for a tendency 
to ponder over what it has been. My child- 
hood was indeed spent where streams ripple 
and, birds sing ; but the life of an elderly 
bachelor within the human wilderness of this 
great town — I say it, though my dinner has 
been very ill-cooked by the landlady — ^is, ta 
me, cue of unalloyed contentment. 

As for the landlady, 1 am quite sure, from 
the sourness of her temper, that she has had 
many heavy troubles to endure. She is a 
whlow, and has had, therefore, to bear what 
I suppose must be the most enduring of dis- 
tresses ; and I know, upon the best authority, 
for she has often herself told me, that she 
once was rich. What can be more natural 
than that one born to a happier sphere should 
not be expert in the business of the kitchen? 
Why should I take offence at her misfor- 
tune ? It is a privilege allowed to me, by 
punctual payments itid an uncomplaining 
habit, to do something towards the allevi- 
ation of lier burden in this world. I havAio 
sorrows of my own to bear ; why should I 
shake my shoulders restlessly if others lean 
upon me sometimes with the weight of theirs T 
For example : I know well that if my land- 
lady bought for lieiiself tea out of her scanty 
Imeans, it would bo four-shilling congou, and 
that of this she would allow herself only the 
weakest brew. How iiMt would be such a 
beverage for one so much in need of cheering aa 
she surely is, since 1 have known her to seek 
solace even 'in inebriation ! It contents me, 
then — ^it pleases me — to know that she has 
so much delicacy as to take unasked from 
my tea-caddy what is much more proper 
for her; and so, by a tacit uuderstrmdiiig, 
the begetting of which I think must be an 
almost unexampled instance of a woman's 
taet, anticipate my wish, and obviate the 
pain it would be to us both if all my little 
daily free gifts were to bo sought by an act 
on her side of humiliating beggary. Lately,, 
it occurred to me that the "four-and- eight- 
penny black tea which I had for some time 
been using, though well enough for me, was 
but ])Oor matter to make presents of. I 
therefore made up my mind to supply the 
caddy with the best young hyson, and am 
glad to see that it gives satisfaction ; for my 
tea now goes much faster than ever. 

Acutely ns I remember country sights and 
sounds, aud often as my memory reverts to 
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tbeu), 1 own that thejr bx» not so various or | that London is not such a work-a-day place, 
so suggestive as the sights and sounds of | after all, butUiat we too have something in 
Loudon. Linnssus made a flower clock : there 
is a clock vrork in our street of a more wonder- 
ful soil, that never once runs do^'ii. Early in 


the morning, if the wind be favourable, I can 
liear the strikiDg of a real work-day clock — 

H^t of the railway ; and the key-notes of 
its bells often remind me, as 1 lie under the 
blanket, of the chime oi an old cathedral 
near which I was born. With eyes half- 
opened, I begin to dream of nooks in rocky 
woods, huge moasy oaks and ash-tAes o'ver- 
hanging a clear river; of deep glens and 
bubbling springs, and streams rattling about 
great stones ; of lucks, and weirs, and ancient 
Norman shrines, all lying within earahot of 
that old cathedral bell. Then 1 heai*, even | 
in London, the cocks crowing, and sometimes j 
the low'ing of the kine, the bleat of sheep j 
and lambs, that pass under iny window’, j 
Factory bells sound in the distance ; and 1 1 
Lear the Avhistlo of the locomotive, with its 
rush of steam, that in a very sleepy mood 
stands for the distant roar of the sea beating 
upon rocks and shingles. 

At seven o’clock, iliere arrive in our street 
two or three criers of milk, and many voices 
clamouring Four bunches a-peiiuy, w'ater- 
cresses ! By the watercreases every slee]>er 
is awakened, and some neighbours, 1 believe, 
aw’ake to grumble — ^not remembering that 
at seven it is time to rise, and little thinking 
of the pleasant rills near llickraanswortli 
and Watford; of the picturesque groups 
were employed betimes in collecting and 
packing this mvourite herb for the Loudon 
market; of the anxious crowd of liungry 
people flocking from unhappy courts and 
sickly dens to Iluiigerford or Co vent Garden, 
or elsewhere, w'ith little cajfitals to invest; 
and then of the hard W’ork these ])eople 
through, with their little shops upon tlieir the clock than sto]) 
heada before they earn a day’s bread and a I respect the struggling 
sordid lodging. 

Between seven o’clock and nine. Water- 
cresses ! Dried Haddocks ! Fine Bloaters, 
fine young Yarmouth ! Sweej> ! and Milk, 
yeo ! aj-e never out of hearing. During a 
part ol ihe time, the attention of the street 
is absm liied by two comic milkmen, who come 
one of Biem at half-past seven, and one at half- 
past eight. The first comes with cows and 
cans, and cries an oration of acme len^li about 
*‘New milk from the kee-ow ! Milk it in your 
own jugs — milk it in your own jugs, all hot, 
pimping hot, new- milk from the kee-ow!” 

The oAer addi esses us concerning “Bail way 
» milk I Railway milk ! Bail way milk ! 

Milk — MILK — MILK ! All milk and no 

water, pretty maids, pretty maids ! All 
and no water, no water, pretty maids ! 

> Only threepence ! Threepence a quart ! 

Threepence — threepence! Only threepence 
a quait, pretty maids ! ” Bo 1 think, during 
the half-hour occupied by this pastoral song, 
of CSorydon and Damon, and deplare to myself 


J our streets about the pif)e and ree<l. 

At nine o’clock the hour is struck, all down 
the street by the postman’s knock ; we have 
also Dust-hoy ! and a man with a wheel, who 
when he is not shouting, is grinding saws 
and scissors. There is also a pleasant 
clamour of the 'children on the way to school, 
who play at leapfrog and chuck-farthing out- 
side my window. The tic-tic-tic tic of the 
German clockmaker, who piisses about this 
time, and the commencement of the morning 
calls from persons who make offers in confi- 
dential tones, of envelopes at a j^enuy a 
dozen, or fequest the purchase of fiincy 
articles in the missionary interest ; street 
minstrels knocking fur pennies ; the one- 
horsed organ battery, or brain-thrasher, 
opening its fire ; rhubarb, twopence a bundle ! 
Clo-clo ! Any ornaments for your fire- 
stoves ! Organs, Ethio])ians, the Indian 
tom-tom, and Mackerel alive O ! vrith many 
like ingredients in the busy hum of life, 
keep us alive and warn us, nine o'cl<»ck 
having struck, that the labour of aiiuilier 
day is well begun. Nine o’clock in the 
evening is at last announced by the cry of 
Bee-ar I and the clash of pots. After that 
hour we have nothing to look for but organs 
and biass-bands till midnight. Grant that I 
like, better thau all these sounds, the rustic 
of the cornfields, and the murmur of tiie 
river Wye, yet is there not in these lown- 
murniurings the voice that ought tu engage 
most of my attention i Sliall the men, 
women, and children who are all but. home- 
less, not labour and toil in the streets to 
w’hich they are remitted, because J desire 
rest in my adjoining snuggery ? Shall they 
not cry aloud for houest bread, because my 
ears are nice ? 1 w’ould much rathei* stop 
the street-cries. I 
industry they repre- 
sent ; I hear the oaths, I see the cruelty, 
I suffer from the habitual dishonesty of these 
hucksters. Tlieir quarts are pints ; their 
pounds are half-pounds : hut what of that ? 

I am very much amused to think what a 
good world this must be, as it is now to most 
of us, when Londoners can find no worse 
tyranny to complain of than the being ground 
under the barrels of the foreign organ-boys. 
When you hear much of small troubles, you 
may suppose that there can be no experience 
of great ones ; and, indeed, I quite believe 
that habitual grumblers are among the 
happiest folk upon earth. What would the 
complainaut of to-day say to a return of the 
old time when London was ground out of 
patience by an English king, or even by 
worshipful men, sons of its bosom, banded for 
midni^t robbeiy and murder in its pitch- 
dark streets, and able to offer sums equal in 
our money to five or six thousand pounds as 
a bribe for escape when they were taken ) 

The orgmi-boys levy penny contributions 
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on the City* 1 grant that. But ruu back | 
to the days of King Henry the Tliird, who on * 
one occasion, wanting cash, extorted from the ! 
citizens five thousand marks, saying that they 
could not object to giving as much to their own 1 
king as they had just given to the King of | 
I'Vance ; who, on another occasion, took from 
the citizens one thousand five hundred mavka 
as fine for permitting Walter Buckerel to live 
in Loudon after he had been banished from 
the kingdom, though Buckerel had been par- 
doned by the king's own letters patent befoie 
he returned to Lis country ; who, in the year 
next following, required another thousand 
marks ; who, iii another year, talked about j 
raising money on his )jlate and jewels, but • 
remembered that the London people were 
‘•an ijnmense' treasure of themselves,” and, 
bled them by granting to the Abbot of, 
Westminster leave to hold an annual fair in | 
Totliill Fields, ordering every citizt^n to cease j 
from trade during the fifteen days that the ; 
fair Listed, which order was to be bought olf , 
only by a heavy payment. The same king j 
— wlio was indeed one of the fine old London | 
nuisaiices, all of the olden time — bogged of; 
the town new year’s gifts and Clu’istmas- 
boxes, and enforced additions to them when j 
they wore not large enough. When Lon-j 
doners began to escape into the country, the 
king fearing depopulation, promised them a ; 
rest, and chose for a time only the Italian | 
baiikers in the town for victims, then again | 
touched the purses of the whole cuinmunity, I 
and when it proved restive revived Tothill ; 
Fair. In those happy times, a prisoner having ‘ 
escaped by accident, the citizens were fined . 
three thousand marks. The sheriffs not hav- 
ing levied disliosses with sufllcieut vigour to 
secure the payment of the tax called the 
Queen’s gold, they were imprisoned, and the 
(.'ily was deprived of privileges which ^ 
lecovered only by the payment of four thou-*^ 
sand marks. There were held folkmotes 
in St. Paul’s C'athedial, and great fines 
Lad to be jiaid by those men who stood 
forward on the side of liberty, in one year, 
wliile tlie royal nuisance thu.s afflicted London, 
there arose a fuiniuc in the town so great that 
men weie be seen in the streets fighting 
for cari'iou and dead dogs, and drinking the 
wash erewhile given to the hogs. When, at 
last, London made a bold stand against these 
afllictions and raarAied out to fight the king’s 
army in Lambeth h’ields, it brought upon 
itself more losses and demands, especially a 
fine of sixty thousand marks— quittance for 
wliich, liowever, was to be had ou payment 
of twenty thousand for prompt payment. 

We don’t like to Lear women shouting at the 
full stretch of their lun^, “ Mackerel alive- 
O ! ” before we are fairly out of bed of 
mornings. Well ; shall we go back, then, to 
the good old days of laws against foresUlling 
and 1 ‘egrating,- which allowed nobody to 
liecur* fish the moment it was caught, or 
countiy chickens as they came into the towA, 


but forbade any huckster or dealer ' to pur- 
chase anything of the sort before three o’clock 
in the aftenioon, after the lord king and the 
king’s servants had purchased what they 
needed I And if they who have bought fish 
shall come 'after three o’clock let them not 
sell that day, but let them sell to-mqrrow 
morning.” Little chance then of hearing in 
a street like mine at nine, a.m., the erjr of 
hlackerel, alive O ! No doubt the Jews were 
not so noisy with the cry of Clo’ ! when on a 
liint of the coinage having been clippetl, two 
hundr^ and eighty London Jews could be in 
one day seized aud executed. No doubt, the 
sweep’s cry was faint or unknown in days 
when our rulers took care of our health by 
prohibiting the use of coal. As I sit here 
over a coal fire after dinner, it seems to 
me that our street cries are notes of 
liberty. 

After my dinner! Busy with the pen, I 
did Lot hear the entrance of our little servant 
of all work — a sweet child whose sorrow it 
must be that circumstances will not suffer her 
to be clean. She has been here, however, for 
1 see a document now lying on my table 
wldch was not there half au hour ago, and 
upon it 1 see, executed in soot ov^cr “Mrs. 
Caddypick’s res]>ectful compliments,” Matilda 
Siutt, her mark. TJiis document contains 
the evidence that I have dined, that 1 have 
enjoyed liberal repasts of every kind not once 
only during the x>ast week. It always is pro- 
duced ou Saturday, and at a time when I am 
happiest. The sight of it is welcome, for it 
abounds in testimony to the thoughtful kind- 
ness of my landlady. 

It is astonishing to note soniet lines how 
dexterous a v omaii is in flattery, what subtle 
ways she finds of making a man happy in 
himself. I am, let me own, something 
dyspeptic, and always play a shamefully bad 
knife imd fork. I cannot help this, aud 
it would serve no good purpose, it would only 
make mo painfully neiwous and alarmed as 
10 my bodily condition, if my weekly bills 
reproved me with the failings of my appetite, 
and told me in stern black and w’hite, that I 
am not a robust old man, aud that my term 
of life must be drawing to a close. My 
landlady knows this, and, to please me, 
has hit uj)on one of the most ori|jinal and 
eiquisite devices I have ever noticed in a 
world full of kind deeds. She keeps up, with 
a gravity dictated by the utmost delicacy, iu 
all these importunate little documents that 
must be i-ead, the agreeable suggestion that 1 
am an eminently healthy and a hungry man. 
She will not grant that I am unable to eat a 
leg of mutton at two sittings, or to get through 
a pound of butter at a breakfast. In another 
way her little document consoles me. Owdug 
to my dyspeptic state the butter often appears 
to me salt and rancid, and the juiciest rump- 
steak will eat like a tough piece of what is, I 
believe, called skirt. My bill satisfies me 
upon ail such points by the assurance that no 
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expense has been sjpiMft to procnxo for me jme, is not equal to that of the festive citixen, 
the vei'y best of everything. I whose dinner eaten at the Bridewell Hos- 

I seem to be extravagant in vegetables, j pital a hundred years ago^ was noted and 
Thatis'VfelL J have read how, in the year recorded by a guest who wotlld have been 
after the battle df Kevin’s Oros% all fe|Hrous better employed if he Imd used his mouth 

pei^ons were ^commanded to de])art from more, and eyes less. Mr. consumed for 

London. 1 might very possiblv have been a the iirst course : two plates of mock turtle, 
leper had 1 lived in the days when vegetable^ some salmon trout, venison, ham, ana 
formed no part of English diet ; but, since chicken. For the second course, — some goose 
that day, as the consumption of greens and and green peas, cold lobster, hot marrow pud- 
potatoes has increased, leprosy and many ding, codlina, tart creamed, some prawns, one 
another foul disease has vanished. 1 am glad smml custai'd. For dessert, — some blanc- 
to see that, like a civilised aiul happjdman, I inange,twojellies, one plate of, raspbernestho- 
eat abundantly of vegetablea roughly soaked in wine, two slices of a melon, 

My meat account is heavy. Well; they and some cheese. When the waiters came to 
were hat barons and plaguy times when meat i clear the tabfe he told them angrily that they 
U8e<l to be cheap. So many people died of a | were a confounded set of scaveugeis, and that 
great plague in London once, that all sorts of i he would knock some of them dov\ u if they 
provision^ were to be had by the survivors did not get him a dish of ice-cream, adding 
at such rates as these — ^to make them seem I witliall, “ It desperate hard a bcKly cannot 
I the more surprising, I say nothing of increase dine at these liere places in comfort.” 

in the worth of money since that day when I see as I look out of window a fine lady 
( wheat, at .a fair price, was two shillings a whose expansive flounce covers much pave- 
quarter. ITie best fed ox was to be had for luent, and remember to ha\e he.ard it said 
' tour shillings, the best cow tor a shilling, the even by my landlady, whoso skirts hang in 
I best heifer or steer for sixpence, the best thin folds, that the invention of balloon 
wether for fourpeuce, the best eue for three- flounces now in vogue must have proceeded 
pence, a iat pig for fivepence, and a lamb for from an idiot. 1 see no objection to the 
twopence. When prices rose again, they present fashions. In the good old times, 
were still apparently much lower than they indeed, when ladies wore the great and 
now are ; but there could have been no great stately farthingales, gentlemen wore what an 
store of food when it was thought necessary old chronicler calls “verdingale breeches.” 
to ordain — a.s it was once ordained in luondon — If we fall back on the past, follo^^ing the 
that no vintner should allow’ guests to eat in lead of tbe other sex, and have to wear 
his house other food than bread and wine, clothes thickly stuiied with wool or bran, 1 
an<l that nobody should spend more than only hope that the w’ool-casiug will not come 
two shillings, including wine and beer, but into use tluring summer W’e.*ither, In cold 
that a sei vaiit’s exj^enditure should not we ither, especiadly when streets are slippery, 
exceed eighl|>ence. the padded dress w’ill, 1 confess — to my old 

Kow I must needs go on recollecting about bones, at auy rate— be welcoiue. Only, I 
dinner. In the yeai* one, five, three, one, shall bo heedful to avoid the mischance tj^t 
Bichard Kose, cook to the Bishop of Boches-^*(fefel the fashionable gentleman in a bran- 
ter, was boiled in a copper in Smithfield. new stiiflTed falloda, who was pleased at the 
i He had poisoned sixteen peojile with por- laughter he awakened in a paitjr of young 
ridge meant to kill his master. ladies, whom he entertained with animated 

At a feast given at Norwich in the time talk and gesture. Ho did not ])ercei\e till 
of ijiieeu Elizabeth, sweet water and per- he was totally collapsed that he h.ul been 
fumes cost fdurpence, sixteen oranges cost offeiing his chaflf to the assembled company 
two shillings, two gallons of white wine the through a hole torn in Lis falloda by a nail in 
same; there were also sack, malmsey, and 'the chair on w'hich lie had been sitfing. 1 
muacadii^^ and the w'hole cost of the enter- think, however, that we shall not overlook 
tainment'was one pound eighteen shillings modem improvements, and am <jnite sure 
and a penny. Against this we may bet a ^ that the cosing of the mol# pojmlation of this 
dinner given by the City of London to King ' town, hko the population of the other sex, in 
George the Second, at which there were up- air-ball ooii'?, will tend much to the benefit of 
' wards of one tlioiisanil dishes eaten, and the community. To be knockeil down and 
there were drmik three thousand seven luuover; to bo crushed in a collision on the 
hundred and eighty-nine boltleH of divers railway ; to fall down an area, or even from 
sorts of wine. The king when he left gave a fourth-storey window upon area spikes, will 
a thousand ]>ound8 to the sheriff for poor then no longer be a cause of death, or auy 
debtors, the dinner having cost luarly five more than the most trivial inconvenience, 
tbotisand. After all, Mrs. Caddypick does Some wise iih'os w^e may recover from the 
ndt run n2> niy weekly bills so very royally, past, ami this, no doubt, is one. 1 wonder 
ifod the good appetite with which she flatters greatly at the ridicule it is encountering. 
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«D uUr, but are of b« ttei^produc^g 

lodk. An ailiauiee bi^w^ oue of bur cuiiy- 
, coHted North De^i md one of theae patieat 
I little red boir&'voirlB obahlS tbe Agriculture 
Socie^ of Sch&ati^'to adid first'Clai^ oxen to 
the ’ expbrtafibiiw' S/rtiich have grown into 
importance, and h^ve found their way to Hull, 
Grimsby, imd Lowestoft' since I)anmai*k was 
fqrtunate enough to enter into a railroad and 
fitearhboat alliance with Pcto, and Company. 

Holland comes next, with her great, long- 
legged, lai’ge-stomached cows, black and white, 
red-white, and all w h ite or all black, wh let are 
familiar to us in Cuyp’s landscapes ; they are 
fed in summer on the rich, coarse gi'ass of the 
polders ; stabled in winter, and Bii])plied with 
grains of true schiedam ; currycombed and 
made cleanly to an extent which nothing less 
well tauglit. than a Dutch cow could endure. 
Here we have milk again ; but this time 
milk for ciieese — the famous cannon-ball 
Dutch cheese that rolls all round the world 
with detriment only to weak digestions. 
On Dutch feeding, these huge cows till pail 
after pail of a tldn quality of milk ; but they 
break the heart of an English feeder, and cat 
and eat and eat, without accumulating on i 
their bones cither fat or flesh. Therefore 
are they favourites in to\^n dairies, where 
quantity not quality is the object ; where 
tlie milking operation is performed thrice a 
day, and where food is supplied without 
measuring quantities. But, a Norfolk or 
a Lincoln fai'mer -would as soon see a boa 
constrictor, as a Dutch heifer or ox in his 
winter yard, feeding among his i:5cots, his 
Devons, his llerefords, and his Shorthorns. 
hi Paiif, indeed, it is not alwa\s safe 
to liave a Dutch cow ; for, on one occasion 
the officer who, armed wdth a scientific instru- 
ment, protects the Parisians from the dilu- 
ent produce of the cow-with-the-irou-tail, 
ulpp^ into the pail of the unfortunate 
possessor of a Dutch cow (the best pail-filler j 
in his shippon), and found an unlawful ten • 
per cent, uf winter. Thereupon follo\veil a 
pro< os verbal and a fine ; for, red tape, not 
confined to England, held that cows ijad no 
business to give more than the quantity of 
water in riillk which is allowed by municipal 
ordonnanc^^.s 

Le;iving the iiiige, parti-coloured, hungry 
cattle of Dutch land, with their admirable 
dairymen, we hkip the Rhine provinces. 
We turn wdth iiieasAirc to Switzerlaml ; 
where, with the lielp of watch manufactures, 
eiiiigi’ating -labour, immigrating capital, and 
summer harvests from traveliers in search 
of picturesque emotions, the peofde have 
ll^been to carry to perfection the only 
of stock and dairy culture possible in 
suph a country, and have not been dragged 
to the level of the peasant proprietors 
metayers of the souUi of ITrauce, or the 
P9tat0“fe(l boors of Germany. 

The Swiss department of the Exliiljltlon 
was beautifully got up, for very gppd reasons,* 


Several eminent cow-dealers were there with 
their stock^tbe Andersohit and Quartermains 
ofbovine Swissland, besides othei^ who exbi- 

Ali the aesooiates ^ Caches 

were assembled trader the jf^isian roof, 
except the mountains ; these iucluded milk, 
butter, and cheese, but no signs of beef in 
the English sense : that is to say (to use the 
words of the Dgvon breeder when explain- 
ing the merits of his « favourites to her 
hljijesty), there were too much threepenny and, 
not enough ninepenny. Indeed, we doubt if 
there were any ninepenny at all. There were 
the cowdiei*ds, most of them very ugly fello^vs, 
not the least like our notions of William Tell 
in fancy costumes on fSte days ; there were 
the nicel 3 '-carved one-legged stools, with 
straps for carrying them across the milker's 
shoulders when he tiMvoIs up to the luxuriant 
grassy valleys in summer time ; there w^ere 
buckets, carved too, and inlaid with brass 
and all sorts of ornaments, fashioned out of 
horn and wood by the ingenious cowkeepers 
in their winter evenings. ITiere were 
belts of leatlier a band broad, embroideriMi 
in red, yellow, blue, cowrie shells and brass- 
work, fit for a bishop’s tomb, with mottos in 
Swiss, Clerman, or patois, to these were sus- 
pended huge bells ; the ornament in summer 
of the bail who leads the herd, or of the 
cow who honourably distinguishes herself 
by giving an extra half-dozen quniis a day. 
But, a British invasion is conquering th<' 
laud of Tell ; aiitl, according to the opinion 
of the Swiss conpnissioner, in a few years 
Berne and Fribourg, and all the dnopled 
races, will have contracted Britisli alliances 
.and have sacrificed their national inde- 
pendence to jirejudices in favour of roast 
and boiled. 

-fcw'itzeiiand owns and gives name to one 
breed, the Schwitz, which is the type of a 
bovine variety that w^c may trace through- 
out Europe — one of the most picturesquf and 
one of the best dairy breeds, but, in no 
manner, a beef maker. We seem to see a 
relation of the Schwitz in a dark dun Al- 
tierney ; the same fine, dcer-like head, the 
same dark-tipped horns mul bushy Itlaek- 
tipped tail, tine muscular legs, full bounteous- 
looking udder ; both have tiie look, in colour 
and form of a wild animal, yet both have a per 
fectiy amiable and domesticated expression 
of countenance. The true Schwitz has a 
dark line, gradually melting to a fawn colour, 
down the back; is much larger and more 
active than the ^Uderney; and wouhi seem 
perfectly in keeping with the landscape of 
some northern rugged wooded park of vast 
exteiit. You may follow the breed along the 
Ali>s under various names— someltimesaJtoaller, 
sometimes a little lighter in colour ; occa- 
sionally varying to grey — ^up to the Styrian 
mountains ; and there you find yourself in , 
full dispute with the German ugiictilturar 
professors, claim the lionours of aborl- 


ginality ; not without good sbow of reason ; 
for the Murzthal, is even more beantiful, and 
more original in dnn and grey, with reddish- 


^ped ears, thaen our mvourite Schwitz. 
I^ese three breedsH-Aldemey, Sohwitz, and 
Murzthal, with their snb-varieties, Ober- 
hasli, Uudertewald Pinzgau, and Montafon, 
cannot be improved by any cross on this side 
of the water. Their destiny is to make, not 
good beef, but rich butter. • 

In the neglect of meat lies the chief dif- 
ference between British and foreign agricul- 
ture. Under all circumstances, meat is 
the ultimate and early destination of our live 
stock. It is the object of ^hich our stock 
owners never lose sight. On the continent, 
horned catUe are valued for the dairy, for their 
hides, and for their usefulness in the cart or 
the plough. Even milch-cows are put into 
harness. The Comte de Jourdonnet, a French 
agricultural critic, contemplates with horror 
the English bovine alliance, lest it should, 
corrupting the French docility, give French 
cattle a sort of Bourbonite ol)esity, unpleas- 
ing to the Parisian table ; and, in sacrificing 
oxen and cows to the butcher, make them 
above tbeir business as drawers of ploughs 
and carts : a very unnecessary fear, the result 
of the prejudice that dreads ploiighbovs be- 
coming too learned. Foreign sheep are, or 
rather were until lately, considered only in 
a woolly point of view ; chops, cutlets, and 
cigots having been secon^ry considerations ; 
iiHimches and saddles unknown. As for pigs, 
although lard is au export, there seem to be 
millions bred for the sole use of saddlers and 
brush-makers, in defiance of all established 
rules for manufacturing streaky flitches, or 
of that fat bacon of which a lump enclosed 
ill the heart of a cabbage, bound in a net, 
and properly boiled, makes a dish fit foi>an 
emperor. , A 

zklthoiigh in England particularly in ITcre- 
fordshire, Devonshire, and Sussex — oxen are ! 
used to plough ; although in one county you 
find great dairies of the hardy red Devons ; 
in another of the delicate Ayrshire, and more 
frequently cattle of no particular breed but 
well dashed with I he* flesh- gathering shoi't- 
horn — here making butter, there making 
cheese, and, near the great cities, supplying 
milk and ci’cam only ; yet, all the varieties are 
specially bred and fed with the view of making 
Large, round, juicy joints. This object is so 
wefl attained by dint of years of pains, that 
the roan, white-nosod, half-bred cow, not quite 
so thick in the hide as a rhinoceros, after a 
few years’ duty at aueh a dairy farm as Frieni 
AJanor, near London, or Liscard, near Liver- 
pool, is able, with a few months use and feed- 
ing, to meet the notabilities of the London 
cattle market in a condition of velvety plump- 
ness that would put the best ox in the. Parisian 
abattoirs to the bludi. Such are the results 
•of pi;pper breeding and careful education. 

One row of stalls given up to Hungai'y and 
Gallioia, under the charge of hffds as hand- 


somely and more usefully ootdiiined thati our 
cavalry, presented an idea of the orig^nal ipou- 
dition in which a|^iculture was 
avatar of the Huns. A pair of buflalolMi^ 
leash of Irhite, lean, long-legged, 
like cattle, with monstrous spiral horns * 
there to represent a country; where, for want of 
roads dr markets, flocks and herds, in a half- 
wild unimproved state, are watched by 
horsemen and shepherds, scarcely more 
civilised than the plaided highlanders who 
bred black cattle and levied black mail on 
the fowlands a hundred and flfby years ago. 

In the present condition of Hungary and 
Gallicia these white cattle are invaluable. 
They live on anything, and trot along a wild 
moor track as fast as horses, where no horses 
could go. The Austrian professor who wrote 
a report on these strange oriental beasts, — 
which doubtless came with the Hungarians 
from Asia — is eloquent on the flavour of their 
flesh. No doubt, what there is of it, excel- 
lent ; but there must be considerably less on 
a fatted ox of this Pustenvich breed, than on 
a well-fed red-deer. Yet these were, to the 
student of agricultural history, perhaps the 
most interesting classes in the exhibition. 
They were cattle-marks, to coin a word, show- 
ing where a rich unbroken wilderness began. 

For, if we stepped away a few yards we 
came to the Scotch depaHment ; where, 
peacefully feeding, were to be found long 
rows of hornless black cattle, the polled 
Angus — square solid cubes of flesh without 
dint or angle — exciting the loud admira- 
tion of French and all foreign breeders and 
butchers, to w'hom the race-Angus was as 
new, as the white antelope-horned Pusteu- 
vich. 

Few were able to understand how a 
grand lesson in politics and political economy 
is to be learned from those polled cattle 
and their fellow" countrymen, the shaggy- 
coated, long-homed Wcst-highlandera. A 
hundred ana fifty years ago, the lands and 
the population among which these perfect 
specimens of beefmakiDg cattle are now bred, 
were in a condition more barbarous than 
any part of Hungary and Gallicia. Such 
angular and large-boned cattle; bi^, fed, 
starved, on the mountains and dsmp nish- 
‘overed valleys, were oHgmally stunted in 
size and shape, by cold and hunger. The 
people — ^without commerce, without roads, 
isolated by language from the Lowlands, 
divided among themselves by a thousand 
feuds— scratched the soil with a rude spade, 
or a ruder plough, to grow a few oats 
near their miserable huts ; and, on these, 
with the produce of lean cattle sold at low- 
land fairs, and the salted flesh of a worn- 
out cow, or sheep, or goat, they managed 
to exist with the help of salmon flrom the 
stream, and deer from the forest. .But, by 
degrees, the influence of a free and stable 
government was extended to the most 
remote parts of Scotland. The sword of 
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Cnlloden was followed the roads of General 
Wade. Laws, justly and drmly administered, 
gave tranquilbty, opened up markets, and 
created commerce; and thus men of^ intel- 1 
ligence and capital were tempted f to' settle 
in regions that were considered then, as bar- 
barous as the American buckwooda The 
highland proprietors— whose strength hadi 
once been oounted iu men, aind afterwards 
ju the cattle which they sent wholesale (as 
Hungariaii and Australian proprietors now 
do) to distant fairs — ^imitated the southern 
landlords^ and sought tenants who woula pay 
iu money instead of in kind. With such 
tenants came the implements of the south, 
and the southern notions of improvement in 
live stock. The principles which had been 


Bcotdi cattle with a degree of success which 
has long been known in the English markets. 
In sheep the changes were as great as in 
cattle. The original black>faced highland 
sheep of which a singular parallel exists 
in tne Hungarian upright spiral - horned 
breed, was improved in shape, and spread 
over mountains, where pi'evlously black 
cattle starved ; and the black sheep itself 
was superseded, on superior pastures, by 
tlie more profitable but less hardy Cheviot. 
Kepresentativea of these hL|;hland tribes and 
colonists were all in Pans, the results of 
large well-cultivated farms, of gi^at crops of 
turnips, oats, and even wheat ; representing 
the capital and the implements ; the work of 
the intelligent iarmeiu and labourers ; a 
thriving commerce in agricultural produce, 
and an enormous consum]>tioa of mauufac- 
tuiea in districts, which, during the ^'fortj- 
five,” the Court of Versailles justly con- 
sidered aa the miserable haunts of warlike 
savages. 

Are the Hungarian, Gallieian apd Bohe- 
mian proprietois wise enough to study the 
history of the rise of Scotch agriculture ? — 
Will the Austrian government karn that 
Bomebhiflg more than an importation of live 
stock is required to turn millions of acres of 
waste into productive, tax-paying faims? 
Such profitable transformations have never 
been made without liberty of speech, liberty 
of religtoi^ and liberty of trade, nor without 
liberty of communication and fair competition. 

We did not linger in the British depart- 
ment of the Paris Exhibition, because it was 
an old familiar story. It was pleasant to see 
among the sturdy, tall, broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced visitoi-s fix>m England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, hale, hearty, iron gi'ey Watson 
of JKeilor, enjoying the triumph of the polled 
Angojuvhich he fotmd forty years ago the 
cotteiW cow ; and which, by following out the 
prilk^ples of Bakewell and CollingH, he has 
made the prime &voarite of the b^st of old 
ftidges— tlie London butchers. In the same 
time .he has helped and succeeded in natu- 
raliging the Shoit bom and the South down 
in the north of Scotland ; and welcomed 


every great chemical and nieohanical im- 
provement. 

The intelligent ohaerver would remark of 
the British apartment that the progress of 
impmvement had reduced Brittsh breeds 
considered worth cultivating, to a few whicYi 
had superseded a number of k>cal favourites ; 
and next, that British farmers, unlike the 
French, did not adhere to provincial breeds^ 
but inoifiTerently^fed the best they could buy 
according to market price. Even Ireland 
renounced her nationality — a most hopeful 
I si^ ; and, while sending a few of the beau- 
tiful Kerrys (one of the most elegant of 
the small breeds), relied chiefly on choice 
specimens of Short horn cattle, and Leicester 
and South Down sheep. The Short horns 


for some years past, Ireland has been sup- 
plying the English cattle fairs with an 
annually increasing number of ohoice animals 
of this most profitable breed ; which, in its 
European crosses, makes nulk, batter, and 
cheese ; which, in Australia, sturdily strides 
away with plough or dray, aud which, under 
all circumstances, readily, early, and econ^ 
mically fattens for the butcher. Here it is 
worth remembering that less than a cen- 
tury ago, English cattle-breedei*» wore up 
in arms against a free trade with Ireland, 
lest it sliould let iu the native long-horned, 
thick-hided Irish breed to compete with our 
graziers ; the woqj-growero being equally 
jealous of Irish sheep. One of Burke’s crimes 
with the intelligent electors of Bristol (whoso 
jealousy of foreigners endures to this day) 
was his support of free trade iu Irish live 
8to<‘k. Now, our farmers would be badly off 
without lean Irish cattle to turn their straw 
and roots into manure, meat, and fat cattle 
fo9 the Liverpool and Manchester markets. 

^ Tlie great difference between the British 
aud the French department, was, that the 
latter exhibited animals of perplexing variety 
of breeds, none of them economical beef 
makers ; tlie best of them— if we are to believe 
French agricultural writers— being coufniod 
to particular loealitijs, cannot be trans- 
planted from their native pastures ; while tho 
British forwatded prime specimens of the sires 
and dams, the ewes and rams, of tho beef and 
mutton to be found in our butchers* shops. 
The French have plenty of fine dairy cattle. 
French batter is second only to kTemish. 
Among the large French breeds the finest 
is the Normande, if it is a breed which 
may be doubled. These large-boned animals, 
fed on the fat pastures of their native pro- 
vince, fill the dairy-maid's pail, and^ as oxen 
after [ilonghing honestly for an unlimited num- 
ber of years, are eteiitually made into what 
the French call beef. By thirty years* constant 
care, without cross-breeding, it is probabio 
that the Normande could M made a good 
animal ; but, on the other band, it is l>o« 
remembered that landed property is divided 
in France with every generation, and if not 
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divided, mortgaged* Ocnuit de Tourdonn^ 
iu the H6vue Contemporaire iDforms us that 
the Normaade, the hast of the French 
breeds, cannot be transplanted, because it 
inquires better (^ass than most districts 
aflord. But, in ^gland, our root-cultivation 
has made all countries independent of grass. 
This observatiou is the key-note to the con- 
dition of agriculture in France. For a 
hundred years we have been raising our 
style of cultivation to keep pace with our im- 
proved live stock. In France we hud this lead- 
ing agricultural writer asking for cattle able 
to sink down to the level of bad cultivation. 

Next to the Normaudesw come the red 
Flamande, very like the large white-hu^ed 
beast that is the pride of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire ; also good dairy cattle, and slow 
makers of beef. Then there were the white 
Oharolais, a picturesque large breed, resem- 
bling Short horns, before hfty years* pains 
Lad given them their present p« rfect form. 
The Oharolais give no milk, and not enough 
beef, but are bied round the city of Tours 
for the plough, and iatted when worn out. 
The best we can say of them is, that tlicy ai’e 
very improvable, and that, allied with the 
Durham John Bull, they will give more milk 
more beef and will plough not a whit less i 
vigorously than the latter. j 

.After the artist's favourites, tlie white | 
Oharolais, there iollowed the pretty little | 
Bretonnes— -elegant decr-like creatures, proper I 
pets for villa paddock, invaluable as the poor 
man's one cow, to be fed on roadsides or 
bare moor, tethered or watched by a child. 
They remind one of the Kerrys in colour and 
eize ; but are more elegant, and tliat is the 
highest praise they deserve — pretty pets, 
out of place where progress is the order ot 
the day. Then followed a long list • of 
varieties called after their native province^ 
CSaBCoune, Garrounaise, Agennaise, such as 
we may find in an ancient English cattle 
picture-book, published before a few clioice 
breeds had extinguished local prejudices, 
and driven Long horns and polled >iorfolk8 
into the rank of provincial curiosities not 
worth cultivating in a national point of view. 
Among them were dun and bufialo- 
eolnurcd, dark-muzzled, aboiiginal- looking 
bulls, of a breed, no doubt found by Oiesar 
when he invaded Gaul, and used by Charle- 
magne in his conquests ; picturesque as the 
^chwitz, but giving no spare milk, and even 
less beef than the mountaineers. Neverthe- 
less they ai'e prized for their sturdy draught 
qualities, and they may be seen admirably 
depicted iu the Charcoal Burner’s Charette, 
painted by Ilosa Bonheur. 

To follow to the outside tents of the 
Exliibicion, the sheep and pigs, would be too 
tedious and technical a task. There, elec- 
toral Saxony triumphed with her pui’e me- 
srinoS;^the result of an hereditary idea, whose 
fleece is almost golden in value ; a single pin 
of seven eheep was valued at seven thousand 


potmds sterling. For a century the reigning 
Saxon fitmily have cherished this hereditaaT' 
idea of i^neciiiig the merino. There, too, 
were specimens of the same breed from the 
estates dlf the Hungarian Esterhazys^— *very 
good merinos, but the best rams scarcely 
averaging more than fifty pounds a-pieee 
in price. Within eight, were the pens of 
the English Southdowns, improved by one 
tenant farmer (living on the farm of a 
I landlord under whom his father and grand- 
father had also lived) until he was able, in 
Parfs, to refuse five hundred pounds for one 
ram. It was Esterhazy who, when Coke of 
Holkham showed him his breeding flock of 
perhaps five hundred ewes, and asked him 
how many sheep he had, replied, with par- 
donable orientalism, that he did not know 
how many sheep he possessed, but that he 
had about five hundred shepherds. To the 
non-agricultural, the Hungarian prince would 
seem to have had the best of the reply; 
for, it conveyed the idea of something like 
two hundred thousand sheep ; but the Nor- 
folk flocks are only parts ot a great agricul- 
tural machine ; they tread and fertilise land 
otherwise barren, prepare the way for great 
crops of com, and yield an annual profit in 
meat and wool of something like twenty 
shillings each. The Hungarian flocks repre- 
sent nothing but great plains of natural 
(Trasses for summer feed, and hay for winter 
feed ; on which, as an average, they yield a 
probt of something like five shillings s-vear 
to the owner of the sheep and the land. 
Thus we may venture to say that a thousand 
Norfolk Southdowns represent more wealth 
than ten thousand, and more rent than one 
hundred thousand, Hangarian merinos. 

As longassheep were only valuable fortheii* 
wool, and only eaten when their four-year- 
old teetli^ad begun to wear out, the merino 
travelled steadily northward from Spain even 
to Sweden ; attained perfection in Saxony ; 
and destroyed the mutton of hundreds of 
native breeds. Australian colonisation in 
its turn has, within twenty years, however, 
destroyed the value of the inferior merino 
wool, previously grown by those who 
could not give Saxon care and skill to their 
flocks ; and now, England exports common 
Australian wool to Germany ; importing only 
the finest Saxony qualities. At the same 
time, the increasing meat consumption created 
by steamboats and by railroads makes a sue 
cession of joints pay better than clipping, eveiy 
year, two or three pounds of poor wool. 
Hence arises a demand for English Dishleys, 
Cotswolds, and South-downs, Scotch black- 
faces, and Cheviots, to make two-year old, 
instead of five-year old mutton, ofthe foreign 
scraggy breeds. Thus it is that emperois, 
kings, princes, and princesses give large 

C rices to our breeders ; but like the lord who 
ought Punch and Judy without securing 
the services of the showman, unless they 
secure a good deal more than rams and ewes, 
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they viU be distt^iiited. They met of agrieultnre o best of subordinate 
bai^ besidesL tenants with enterprise and Barnacles; where there are moM &rins with 
capital; and they must establish easy inter- fifteen professors, each in the principal de- 
eourse ^between the country and the city, partments (not more useless ilhan model 
to imitate Brita^, north and south/ establishments in other countriei^ ; where 

Eassing the pigs without comment, we are government prizes are annually distributed 
brought to the implements, which covered in each department among implement- 
acres of the Champs Elyses— four or five makers, whose respective merits are u^uzzle 
times aa liiuch space, in fact, as they covered to an Englishman with a prejudice in favour 
at Ohelmsfinrd ; but the Chelmsford exhibition of simplicity anO. durability in machinery ; 
was a vast bazaar, or fair for business ; it would se^m that the prizes are given 
and there the prizes were scarcely a, con- not for improving but for deteriorating imple- 
aideration. At the Champs Elysdes, iialf ments, for substituting wood for iron, and 
the thbigs shown were toys, tricks, or weak obtaining cheapness at the expense of work- 
expedients to make wood and sheet-iron inauship. The use of iron in agricultural im- 
do the work of iron bars and solid bolts, plements can not be considered worth encou- 
In the olden time of Ireland it was not raging in France, while the taxes on English 
uncommon to meet a pony driven to Cork iron-made implements amount, from first 
with a firkin of butter on one side, balanced to last, to about forty per cent. ; the no- 
by a big stone on the other. That is the minal duty is twenty ; extras making the 
foreign system of encoui-aging agriculture; rest. Count Conrad de Oourcey, in his 
every improver is obliged to cai’ry one or Voyage Agricole, tells us that tlie Crosakiirs 
more big stones, in the shape oi duties, regu- cloii-crusher is one of the most valuable 
lations and monopolies. implements for French cultivation ; being 

Chelmsford was the nineteenth meeting of nearly all of iron, it is taxed ixeaily sixty 
the Koyal Agricultural Society ; and there per cent. But these taxes are on the manii- 
was certainly not more than one new agri- factured article made in England ; there is 
cultural implement. During the whole |;ilao a handsome tax on bar iron, whicli 
^ nineteen yeai‘3 it is doubtful if more than ' effectually prevents the French blacksmith 
^nine useful new inventions in agricultural i from indulging in any luxury of iron, or in 
implements have been produced. But, during ; those experiments which have made groat 
that period, the improvement in all agriciil- 1 manufacturers of small blacksmiths in Eng- 
tural implements has been enormous — in | land. To add to the tax on ii^ou, there is a tax 
many instances equal to new inventions. ! on coal ; so that, supposing a French farmer 
These improvements have invariably • able to start a steam engine, he is puni-shed in 
turne^ en the substitution of iron for w'ood. ! a tax every time he lights a fire ; and, to keep 
They llfivc been introduced step by step j iron in countenance, there is a tax oii wood, 
with the extension of iron railroads, which j A winter in the libvue des Deux Mondes 
have given new markets to Devonshire, ; exclaims with ])aidoiiablo vanity : ** The 

Wales, Scotland, and all the counties where j French agricultural steam engines are as good 
want of a market made agricultural produce as tlie English, only the English makci*3 sell 
cheap. These iron railroads have carried ^huu<lred where the French sell one.’’ Tho 
coal, too, for the blacksmith who mends truth is, that whether iu doors, windows, or 
the iron plough, and for the farmer who steam engines, the Frencli fiiil to make a good 
sends for and sets a steam-engine agoing, fit, so of course the French engines do not 
They have made local agricultural shows last long ; but, the writer forgets that large 
possible, and have carriea John Bull, who sales make good workmanship in mecLii^iiical 
never stirred from home before, to London work. The state-logic on this subject is curi- 
Smithfield Club, or to Lincoln, or Gloucester, ously bad ; — The French farmer is not so rich 
Tliey have carried him back a cargo of guano as the English farmer, thercfoi*e he is kept poor 
and a thre^Uig-machine, with a bag lull of by being taxed. He cannot afford a plough 
new ideas. Tlie result of nineteen years of team, therefore he must pay twice as much as 
railroads, exhibitions, comparisons, competi- an Englishman for a steel digging fork, 
tions, rubbings together of landlord and At Chelmsford there was a great sate for a 
tenant, and free trade at home and abroad, broad-cast artificial manure mstributor, in- 
was seen at Chelmsford ; where the yard was vented by a Norfolk farmer. How could 
full of fanners buying from the same nianu- Fz*ench farmers venture on such purchases ? 
facturers who, twenty years ago, were satisfied Guano, nitrato of soda, and other valuable 


to produce curious ingenious agricultural toys manures are foreign productions, and stibject 
£dr rich landlords. * by hVench law to a duty of twenty franca a 

In where the industry of the little ton, if they arrive, (as they almost always do), 


farmers is above all praise ; where in a foreign ship. 
oKd proprietors, driven from towns by lu a word, the French farmer cannot move 
Wies, are most anxious to improve ; where to mend his ways without a tax, a^d has not 
fi government buys the best English animals even the privilege of gnimbUng in print or« 
fabulous pri^, and specimens of all the by petition. But, that is not idl. Suppose his 
St impi^ents ; — where there & a minister ox or cow fit'for the butcher, the vetetrinary 
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regulations complied with^ecnd the jouimey to 
Paris made 'without any accident to the 
driver’s pas^rt, — at the gates of the city he 
hastouay an octroi of about seventeen shillings 
a-head for every beast ; o^ he may sell outside, 
as he generally does, say at' Poissy. But 
there be has only one customer, — ^the in- 
corpc^tion of butchers ; he must take their 
price (and they settle that among them- 
selves); or he must go back a^ain. The animal, 
having been duly taxed and registered, is 
knocked on the head with a haninuii* many 
pounds too light for humanity, but regulated 
by ordonnance; and th^ the meat, duly 
divided, is categoried, priced.by another mu- 
nicipSl authority, and sold to the excellent 
cooks and bad Judges of meat in Paris. 

The agi’i culture of France, as a matter of 
fact as well as of example, affects the stomachs 
of all Europe. There has been too much 
sounding r>i' tininipets aV)out prizes and exhi- 
bitions ; as if such paraphernalia were more 
than tlie flowers of a feast — as if the re- 
wards of anv prince or potentate, professor or 
prefect, could create prosperity. Isolated, 
inspected, regulated, taxed, trammeled, oc- 
troied, France is annually getting liearer 
clironic dearth. One fact will prove the tnith 
of this warning : a third of France lies, 
every year, fallow — that is, barren — for want 
of tiie system which, in England, by arti- 
ficial laanures, sheep, and root crops, is doing 
away with the fallow- system entirely. 'Pliou- 
sancis of acres of good moorland in France 
remain unreclaimed, because lamliords and 
tenants, alike heavily taxed, cannot w'ait tluee 
years for pix>fits. 

France can never be safe while her rural 
population lives, in a hot-bed system of 
agriculture, from hand to mouth. For pro- 
gressive agriculture we must turn to «the 
S^nglish-spejiking races, where the land — fh 
spite of the trammels of lawyers, of which we 
trust one day to get rid — is exploited, to bor- 
row a French word, by the joint capital of 
landlord and tenant (who are continually 
stirring up one another to injprovement), and 
by the demand created by railroad communi- 
cation with cities im walled, uupassported, and 
uiioctroied. 

DOWN AT RED GRANGE. 

Yes, sir, I am a mute. My name is Songster, 
Isaac Songster, at your ser^ce. Just ask about 
me at Bangalore’s— they know me ; or try 
PawJer’s, or Diggins and Company — see what 
'they will say of me 1 1 have walked for 
Diggins and Company this twenty years 
back ; behind king, lords, and commons — yes, 
sir, and behind the Great Dnkc, too, when he 
went up to Saint Paul’s. Bless you ! they all 
come to us one day. 

Well yes, sir! we do meet some queer 
* things in our line. You should hear the 
watchers, of a long night, sitting round me 
fire — some of their yarns wouldf astonish you. 


13ieyVe aatonisbed me ohnletimes, I’ve 
mn a bit of life. You see^ sir, the'Way ’# it 
is this. When we come into a houde we'^-find 
the family, as I may say, all of a heap^witlx 
grieving tnd sorrowing, so they take na heed ‘ 
of us^ and we come and go when we like,.s0ad 
no questions asked* ; that’s the way, sir^ we 
get to many a secret ; why look at that bosi- 
uess of Mrs. Craven’s, down at Bed Grange- 
winch I saw myself with my owm eyes — why, 
that was as queer a bit oi' history as you’d 
ask to see in print. 

Innuk you, sir, I shouldn’t mind— -it is a 
thirsty day, and it’s dry work talkiusr. You’d 
like to hear about Mrs. Craven ? Very well^ 
sir, — it’s not a long story either. Here’s to 
you, sir ! 

Let me see. 1 should say it was about 
fifteen yeai* ago — though a year one Vray or 
the other isn’t much matter. 1 was with 
Pawler then — I did not go to Diggins and 
Company till the year after — and 1 recollect, 
one evening about November, a message came 
down to tlic yard that Songster was wanted 
in the office. I went up at once, and found 
everything in a stir, for a great order had 
come in — a heavy case at an old hall far off 
in the country — a family vault business us we 
w'ould say. 

“You will get all your staff together,” 
Pawler said, “ and have everything decent 
I and comfortable ; I have liberal instructions, 
so we must do it handsomely, Songster— 

I handsomely, mind you.” 

1 We had hard work all that day, cutting up 
the linen and getting things • ready ; we 
were to start that night, and we found the 
time short enough. About six o’clock titat 
evening, when everything was paolc^, and 
Pawler was giving me his last instructions 
(he was coming down himself later), a young 
man came running into the office — a fine 
handsome young man, but with a face as 
white as one of our linen scarfs. - He was very 
wild and staggering, so that, at first, 1 thought 
he was disordered with drink ; but I soon, 
saw from the black band ou his hat that he 
must be a relation, a mourner, or a chief- 
mourner most likely. 

“Am I in time?” sdys the young man, 
running up to Pawler. 

Pawler started up. 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Craven, is that you ? 
I thought you were in Fi'ance.” 

“Am I in time?” says the youpg man, 
very fiercely. “Answer me 1” 

“ Plenty,” says Pawler, “they don’t go ihu 
hour. Sit down, sir, for God’s'sake ! ” 

“Thank heaven!” says Mr. Craven ; “I 
have come night and day for this. Listen to 
me, Pawler. 1 can depend on you.” 

“I hope so, sir,” says Pawler; “I have 
done business with your father and your 
grandfather before him, and they were always 
saiiafied with me.” 

“ I know that,” says he ; “but what I Vraut 
done is this* I can’t go down to the Grange 
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till tOrmoiTow ,1 pust stay here, I 

dareii*t go : But on you in the most 

Botemn Kp^oer to,jm that the funeral does | 
nojt go forward till Xcbiue.’* ^ | 

^Certainly noV^i** ^ 7 ^ Papier; “itj 
wou]d.be most improper— out of aU rule.” 

“Ahl but you don’t know; promise me 
whatever they— anyone— may say, my poor 
^tfaer shall not go to his grave without my 
seeing him. But what good is my telling you 
this? Ihey will have their own way. 1 can’t 
be there!” 

‘ ?5ir,” says Pawler, "I hope I knoTC my 
; I have your authority, and no man 
get the better of me in this. Make your 
jddind easy, sir.” 

Ihe young man did not say any more, but 
poiyered up his face with his hand^i^ and 
shortly after went away in great trouble. We 
started not long after, by the night train — a 
good many of us, too. I took all my staff 
with me, as Pawler said, besides some extra 
hands, for it was to be done handsomely, and 
no expense spared. We had a pleasant little 
party going dowp, for^ look you, sir, a profes- 
sional can’t keep on a sad face every day of 
hig life — it’s enough to look downcast on. his 
duty, or when h^s Walking — that’s what I 
thpk. Well, we got to Red Grange early 
next morning — one of your * ancient, open- 
house. have-what-you-like sort of i)lacc. Why, 
sir^ Men I saw the straggling buildings and 
thb gables, and the roomy porch, and the long 
avenue with its three rows* of lime-tree.s, 
Why, I <^uld figure for myself, as plain as if 
1 was looking at them, the big family vault, 
apd tbs ihmily ancestors in marble, at the 
<^jsn|ib hard by, and the tenants riding up on 
th^pQUt cobs. These things may behnowm 
with hilf an eye as one may say. We got in 
as quietly as we could into the house — of 
eourae keeping out of the way of company — 
for you know, sir, families have, some of ’ena, 
a dislike to meeting us on the stairs. There's 
no accounting for these things, sir. As soon 
as was decent, I sent up a message asking to 
see whoever was h^d of the eatablisliment, 
aa is only usual. 1 sent the staif into the 
kitchen, and went myself to the butler s room 
ti> learn the geographies of the place. I could 
have made a picture of him, too, as I went 
along the gnllery. A most respectable mau 
this wUl be, I said to myself— with a short 
throat and a husky voice, with some of the 
ol(l port in his cheeks, and more ip the pantiy 
cupboard. I know them well, they are all off 
the same joint. Well, he was, as 1 knew 
he. would be, a most respectable man, and 
^howed me how things lay in very few 
Minutes., Therq was upstairs only Mrs. 

second wife of Welbore CVaven, 
hire, deceased, and Major Craven, his 
other, who managed everything now. 

**^The ihftjor was here very often,” says the 
felling down the port (1 knew lie 
i^vei^y often— oftener when poor Mr. 
Ctarm lE^as .up in London. He was 


" I said, Ippkiug at see. 

Here during the illness, lUl awear 1”. • 

'*That he was— the poor man died,bilefi»iqg 
him!” . , > , 

“ She’s young and handsome^ V\l warrunt ? ” 
said I, 1 never saw her, sir ; but 1 kpew 
she was young and handsome ; I did, indeed, 
sir ! a 

“You may say thal^’’ says the butler; 
“ but there’s the beU for ypu.” 

So 1 went up at once to the drawing-room. 

The major was there, sitting at the table 
— a tall dark man, with a moustache, apd a 
little stoop in t&e chest — a very gentlemanly- 
looking man he was, sir, and his voice was as 
soft as a woman's. The room was rather 
gloomy, as the lower shutters were closed ; 
and, as well as I could make out, he. seemed 
to be writing at the table. He said : 

*'You are the person sent down by "Ms. 
Pawler?” 

" Yes, sir,” said I, “ at your service.” 

have sent for you to beg that every- 
thing may be in readiness for having the 
funeral ^-morrow. This is Mrs. Craven’s 
wish, for whom I am acting.” 

“ Impossible, sir,” I said ; “ it can’t be.’* 

Did you quite understand me?” he said, 
very politely. 

“ I did, sir,” I Said ; my hearing is as 
good as most people’s. But what I ray is 
this, and no disrespect to you, that the inter- 
ment of the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, 
cannot take place to-morrow. You see my chief 
ivon’t be down, and half the things are to 
come as yet.” 

This wasn’t quite the truth, for we might 
have done it at an hour’s notice ; but 1 had 
my orders. 

/ If that be so,” says the major, biting his 
nails hard. “ there’s no help for it— a day 
sooner or later can't make much difference. 
But what shall I say to her ?” (This was to 
himself.) “Look you, sir, it must be don^ 
to-morrow morning. Mrs. Craven wishes it 
80 , and she’s mistress here.” 

“ It’s no use, sir,” I raid, “ I can’t do im- 
possibilities.” 

“Go down-stairs/’ he said, stamping his 
foot. 

“ I’m sure, sir, Mr. Pawler when ho comes 
will—” 

“I think I asked you to go down-stairs?” 
he said in his polite way, which someway 
took me very much aback. 

Well, sir, I left him there, and we shortly 
'went uprstairs to put things in order there. 
There was a sort of a large ante-room out- 
side, where the late Welbore Craven Esquire 
was lying,— all over black oak, end as dark a 
room as ever 1 sat in. It was ml full of queer 
cupboards, and cranniei^ and pigeon-holes, 
stuck up and down and everywhero. 1 never . 
saw such a built thing— novpr. I settleif my- 
self th^.at once, om spat the othera dowu 


to ifa« kitchen to ohe«lr their spirits. When 
1 had drawn a chair to the fire, and stirred 
Up the coals with Vif fbot^ I can assure you 
1 felt very comfortable. 1 felt more comfort- 
able when there wire some ^ things ” brought 
in and set on the table. I sat that wav for 
some hours, until it got quite dau'k outside — 
it might be then about six o’clock. 1 was 
tiiinkiug over what kind of a man the late 
Welbore Craven, Esquire, v^s, when the door 
was opened, and the Major came in with 
haughty-lookiug lady on his arm, all in black. 

“1 have been consulting with Mrs. Craven,” 
he said, about this matter, and we are both 
agreed that the funeral must go on to-morrow.” { 

“Sir,” I answered, “I can say no more 
than what 1 liavc said already. 1 sliowcd 
you to-day that it was utterly impossible.” 

“ Mr. Songster,” said the lady, with a soft, 
gentle voice—how she picked up my mime, I j 
can’t 8ay-^“ Mr. Songster, since you see we 
are so much interested in this matter, 1 am 
sure you will make every exertion for us. 
Do try, and we shall be so grateful to you.” , 

“What can 1 do?” I said, at my wits’' 
end from their persecution; “I am not 
hindering the business ; but, as I told the 
Major, tliere is nothing ready.” 

“Never mind that, Mr. Songster,” says 
she; “you will contrive some plan. Do j 
plejise, and we shall never forget it to you.” i 

I saw she was trying to come round me — 
pale lady with soft voice — so 1 said bluffly : 

“ It’s no use talking : you can’t make a silk 
pui’se out of a sow’s car : it never was, and it 
never will bo done ; take my advice, and 
wait, and do it decently, and don’t shame the 
family before the neighbours.” 

I heard the Major whispering to her that 
there was sense in what 1 said, and that they 
had better wait ; but, she turned rouni^ on 
him with such a wicked look — ah ! The Iiwe 
Welbore Craven Esquire must have had a 
weary life of it witli her ! 

“ W ill you lot you wlf be put off with this 
fellow’s poor excuses ? What is he at I 
!Make him speak. 1 won’t be trilled with ! 
1 tell you,” she said, tuniing on me, her eyes 
like burning coals, “I tell you ii shall go on 
to-morrow. I aay it ! ” 

1 urn used to be spoken civilly to, and the 
word fellow stuck in my throat, so 1 stood 
up to her at once ; 

“ ]\Iadam, so long as I do my duty by my 
principal, 1 shall take no heed of bad words 
from any lady breathing. He has liis instruc- 
tions from another, as 1 have mine from him ; 
that other being young Mr. Craven, who has 
every right to S()eak here, and to ilircct here.” 

I had kept this shot for the last, in case I 
should be driven to the wall. It told well 
You never s.iw people so shut up in your life, 
is in France,” said the Major. 

^*No, sir, he is not. I saw him last night 
mysrlf. 

He was trypig to keep up Mrs. Cra^u, 
who was quite scared and wandering. 


Let us go, let us go,” she said. “ I 
knew it would be this way. I knew It? would. 
It is at hand— just at hand— I knew it.’^ 

The Mgor looked quite mystified ; indeed, 
all alon^I saw he could not make Out what 
she would be at. However, they went out 
without saying a word more ; and" I wiis very 
glad to be left in peace. ^ 

Well, sir, after that I went about a little- 
looking at eveiwthing, just to stretch my 
limbs — ^always, however, having an eye to 
the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, pursuant to 
orders. 1 thought it best to look to this 
myself— especially when I saw they were 
so determined — and I did not know what 
might come next: so, about eight o’clock, I 
made all snug for the night ; pulling iu a big 
chair before the fire, and snugging myself 
down comfortably. 

I remember sitting that way some two hours 
or so. and I amused myself making out the Ufb 
of the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, in the 
coals. 1 found his face there, — a quiet, gentle 
face, no doubt — withahigh forehead and a mild 
eye. Bless you, I knew how that face iook^ 
at proud Mrs. Welbore, as well as if I had 
lived an age in the house. I’ll swear he 
was proud of her, and loved her maybe to 
the (lay of his death. It’s a queer thing, 
that making out faces in the fire ! 

I found myself thirsty by this time, and 
began to think very hard how I should get 
at some drink, if it was only phiin wkter. 
My friend the butler w.is asleep in bed, 
and had most likely put his port to bed 
too. I had no chance in that quarter ; and, 
was giving myself up for the night the 
torments of a dry throat, when 1 suddenly 
thought of the traps and pigeon-holes round 
the room. I was soon on a chair, rum- 
maging right and left ; and I think you 
never came across such queer little placeh iu 
your life. Such little hall-doors, and doors 
inside them again, and drawers and catches, 
you never saw. Such a sight of bottles, too, 
inside ; but none of the sort I wanted. 
There were plenty of long-necked French* 
men — champagne and the like — all empty 
though. There were bottles of olive-oil and 
fish-sauce, and medicine; but if I was in 
the Sandy Desert, I could not bring myself 
to moisten my clay with olive-oil or fish- 
sauce. So 1 rummaged on, just for the 
curiosity of the thing, 

I was dragging a long time at what looked 
like a press-door, more out of obstinacy than 
anything else, when the bottom came out in 
my hand, and, straugn enough, a little 
pigeon-hole opened a mile awav over my 
head — ‘just near the ceiling. Here was a 
start! I set chaira upon each other, and 
climbed up.^ 1 found no end of little drawers 
all round— in rows, just like a medicine-chest. 
In some there were locks of hair tied with 
gold thread, and^ letters done up with blue 
ribbons— love-scribbles, you may be sme ; 
but in the JBist one of flil/juat at the bottjui, 



: I tsawe iipc«i a prei^^jHlized flat iiottle^ with . 

* a long gliMB atap^r,;? 

Wlien^ are.aknie that way, withnothing 
> yo^egat agireat' wifih to know the ins 

and oaU of everything. I brought down 
the flat bottie to the light, and found it waa 
all over gilding, and very handsomely cut, — 
meant, I suppose, for those perfumed waters 
ladies like, I’ve a fancy myself for these 
scented things ; so I got the stopper out, and 
'ttnellmg it. But of all the queer 
scents ih t^is world, you never met one like 
that. 1 declare it turned me sick all Vaf a 
mmEnent. Well, sir, I sat down again before 
the fire, and began to speculate, as my way 
is, upon the perfume-bottle just, as I said, 
for something to do. It’s not cordial, nor 
strong waters, suppose it be physic ? There 
can be no haimi in trying, I thought, andi 
laid just one drop on my tongue. It didn’t | 
taste bad at first, only sourish ; but, after a . 
minute or so, it gave me a sort of a shooting I 
feel in the back of the neck, and down along | 
the back-bonfe, just like the stinging ofj 
nettles. It went away in a few minutes ; but, [ 
whileit lasted, it was the strangest feeUngl ever . 
felt ! “ You’ie not wholesome,” I said, as I laid 
down the gilt bottle, ^*not wholesome at all.” 
It was an odd thing, you’ll admit. And why 
was it hid away among the love-letters ? 

J ust then, I thought of the pigeon-hole ; 
wbivh it wouldn’t do to leave open. It 
would loot as if I had been spying about, j 
' 3o I got «upon the cliairs again, to shut it. i 
‘ .T^it it wouldn’t shut, sir, not a bit of it. The j 
fact was, the little door had gone clean back ! 
into the wall, out of hand altogether ; and if | 
I had tried for a month I couldn't have got ; 
at it. When I saw that, I came down again, I 
and wont over to my chair. I knew, in the 
confusion it would never be noticed — at least i 
not until I was out of the house. ISo Ii 
turned round to the fire, and felt very much ■ 
inclined for a doze ; for, you .see, we Jmd | 
come all the night before without sleeping,’ 
.'Cid I was very tired. I was going otf; 
lightly, wlien I heard the door open behind , 
lae, auvi 1 .saw Mrs. Craven coming in with ; 
a, lamp in her hand. I never got sucha start. ; 
She looked so like a ghost, with her long 
white am)& and her pale face, and her fine 
hair all down on her back. She reminded me 
of one of those stage women that come on ' 
in the play, stepping on their toes, and going j 
to murder their own fathers or husbands. ! 

^ I want to speak to you,” savs sJie in a 
3)usky kind of voice. “You ft;ud to-!lay you saw * 
Mr. Craven. Tell me about that. What did he » 
Is he coming here ? Speak — be quick.” ! 
Jipres, raadani,” 1 said, ‘‘ I saw Mr. Craven . 
iia and he said that he would be here * 
tMp^rrow night.” ( 

,s/8he twisted up her white fingers together 1 
this. I heard her speaking to herself:' 
knew it. I knew it. They would destroy ^ 
if they could ! Look here,” she said, 

’ btillclutdiitflg her long delicate Angers, ^It 


be don^ aid|ne 

in this; you only can 
" Save you 1 ” I said. What mjsau ? 
I don’t know what it was, but to 

you, sir, it all flashed upon me at t 

saw the whole thing in a minute^ and all Jher 
odd ways since I entered the honap ^me 
to look quite natural, quite natural* , i.felt 
a kind of rage against her lising in me ; and, 
by way of defying her, I just turned .rouqd 
and looked up at the open pigeon-hole.-^ 

Her black eyes followed mme like a flash 
of lightning. ^ 

“ Ah ! ” she cried with a di;eadfal acapeain, 
" You have beep spying on me I . You shadl 
suffer for it. But you are all in a league to 
destroy me. Give me that back, I say i 
Give it up, give it up ! ” 

“ Give up what 1 ” I said. 

“ The bottle you have stolen ! Give it me 
quick ! A vile plot to crush a poor woman. 
Give it up, or I will kill you I ” 

She made a rush at me, but I stepped 
quickly round behind the table. 

Ha, ha,” said I, “that won’t do ; it’s all 
safe here,” — touching my coat-pocket. 

“ Give it me, give it me !” she kept shriek- 
ing over and over again ; and then she tore 
lier hair, and beat on the table with her 
unfortunate fingers, as if she would break it 
through. I suppose she stayed there neai* 
an hour, raging round the room, and going 
over the same thing, *• Give it me ! ” At 
last she went away. 

I never passed such a time as that, before 
or since. 1 never slxall forget what 1 went 
through with that terrible woman. All that 
night she was coming in and out, begging 
and imploring of me to saveiher. She came 
hack, — well 1 suppose twenty times. Once 
.she. went down on lier knees to me, and 
I' was very near giving way to her, for 
she was a fine creature, and it went against 
roe to see her on the ground there breaking 
licr heart. Another time she brought in a 
box of her diamonds, and wanted to force them 
into my bands ; but I always thought of the 
late Welboi-e Craven, Esquire, lying in the 
next room, and that lml2)cd me to witlistaTt 1 
all her tears and her diamonds and her gold, 
— foy she brought that out, too^ in plenty. 
Besides, I had a sort of pride in not letting 
myself be got over by that wdeked woman. 

Well, sir, the daylight began to break at 
last, and then she went away for good, raging 
and cursing as it seemed to me. I knew she 
would not come back again because of the 
light, and the servants beginniogto be i^out 
So I gathered myself up in the chair — being 
pierced though with the cold«*a 3 id stayed 
that way till morning. 

When it was broad day, I found myself 
with the cold ashes before me, . and felt 
very wretched and uncomfortabki ; for you 
see, this was the second night I had .gone* 
without any sleep. Just as 1 was thinking of 
going down to get something to warm me up, 
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the Me}or oozne in, as ^hite as a sheet, with 
two m spots under his eyes, aud stooping 
more than ever. 1 knew what he came for ; 
hut 1 was not going to be got over by him. 

He tried to reason with me as he called it ; 
his white gentlemanlike hands shaking and 
trembling all the time. He said it was a 
dreadful thing to bring shame into an ancient 
family like this. It had given him a great 
shock, he said, and had com^ upon him like 
a thunderbolt ; and I most say, sir, 1 have 
alwa^ thought the poor gentleman had 
notliing to do with the business. I really 
pitied kim having to do with that woman. 

But 1 told him plainly tha^ when young 
]^Jr. Craven arrived he should hear every- 
thing ; but, until he came, 1 could aud should 
do notliing. So he went away as be came. 

Ten minutes after I heard a sound of 
■wheels on the gravel ; and, running over to the 
w mdow, saw a chaise all covered with tliist | light upon the river Main. Straight before [ 
coming hard up the avenue. 1 suspected ■ me is the little town of Hochst ; and all over ■ 
who was inside, and ran down to the door to ! the plain, glowing in mellow tints, are innu- | 
meet them. Young Mr. Craven jumped out ' merable Iruit-trees, from among which peep 
first, then came Paw ler, and after him a quiet the spires and houses of many villages, among l| 
looking gentleman in black. them, those of the little town of Soden, over I 

“Mrs." Craven here ? ” says the young man wJiich a thin, blue mist of smoke is gathering. 
going past me. 'I’he foreground of the picture, from the win- ' 

“ We’re here sooner than you 1 bought, dow of my lodging, is made by the hills at the i 
j^ongstcr,” says Pawler, nodding to me. base of the Taunus, covered with walnut and 1 
WV all went up stairs together, and the gen- chesuut-trees, famous all over Germany for ' 
tloinaii in black (who was a London doctor), their abundant produce. Even of the orchard 
wait with Mr. Craven straight to the room of fruitagreat part, packed in blot ting-paper, will ! 
the late Welboro Craven, Esqdire. Tliey said m due time Imd its way to chilly Kngland. 
hew as a great professor from the liosiutaH aud I say nothing against Baden-Baden, Wieah * 

could find out liowpeople came by theirdeaths. baden, Ilombourg, or Kissingem Their » 
*So I knew well what they were about in that ^pi mgs are gooil, aud they who visit them [ 
room. I staid oiitsirle, having ro f.incy for may spend money and see much of a I 
such things, and looked out of the window 1 certain kind of life. But they who seek [ 
at the fine park and the great limes. Bless ' health only, who would see nature, drink the j 
me, sir, if 1 didn't bce a figure in blasik medicinal waters, and inhale Iresh air, should 
stealing along behind the trees! 1 knew he»n hear Soden in mind. P^haps there is no 
at the first look, and I turned rouD<l to call other spot in Eui’ope where so many and ’ 
out for some one ; but I thought the poor vai*ious medicinal wells are to be found upon i 
wretch would have troubles enough ot her so small a territory. Within the space of a * 
own without my bringing more on her. So square English mile, "there are more than \[ 
1 looked out of the window again, to see what htty ; many of them similar, of course, but J 
she would do next. When she got to the top among the twenty tliat have been examined ’> 
of the hill, beyond the limes. 1 saw her stop chemically some gi’eat^ difiierencos have been 
and wait a little; presently a man came found. Evei\ where in the meadows and * 
out cautiously and joined her; tiien they guldens one bees wells, sometimes covered I 
botli disappeai*ed behind the trees. v ilh a stone, sometimes neglected and used ^ 

About on hour after, they came out of the only by the country people, who fill pitchers ' 
room. Mr. Craven ■very wild and exciteil, and out of them at springs which yield draughts ( 
the otliers talking with him aud trying to keep more rcfiebluug and agreeable than Seltzer 
him quiet. Where was she 1 Where wub w’ater. Mobt ot the wells are cold, but some ^ 
she ? he said. Let him have but veiigeauce, «ii'^ w^arm, aud there is^ a search now being 
that wa.s all he wanted. But, the quiet geu- made for hot wells, which, no doubt, are to j 
tleman from London took him asule into a be <liscovered. 

comer, and spoke to him a long time very The merits of Soden as a spa are well ^ 
coolly and soberly, and gradually Mr. Cl liven known to the Frankfort people, who send [ 
became steadier and listened to him ; and, as hither every year their wives and children, | 
1 made it out, they agreed Biat as she was The Frankfoii. capitalists alone are to be ' 
gone, it was best to let her go her own way, thanked for the existence of a railway be- | 
%nd have done with her. tween Soden aud Hdehst. The place— now, 

It was all carefully hushed up, and by the railway, half an hour’s j'ourney from > 
thougii there was some talk among the h'rankfoi't— kw not yet been discovered and j| 


neighbours^no one, I believe, everygo^ to hear 
how it really happened. 1 heard a long time 
after that, as she died somewhere in France* 
Welly sir, it was a queer thing to happens to 
a man, weln’t it 1 ^ 
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There is still time for a trip to German^. 
The bright September sun often shines all 
day long, here where I write, over a glorious 
countl'y. Here while 1 wri^ I see it rising, 
and it tints with rosy hue one of the fairest 
landscapes in the world. Far to the south the 
horizon is marked by the beautiful lines of 
the mountains of the Odenwald, with its 
woody MelibOcus, having its base veiled by 
a light cloud that covers Darmstadt. Here 
and there one catches the erleam of a rav of 
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invaikd by Eogii^ ; it 10 but very re- quality olmoBt tt&kao#n m Britkli tCfWum 
ceotly tbw ite owu neighbours baye eo iiur In many hoosea baths ore to be liod^'for 
advaneed its di^ty os to provide it with a which the usual oliaxge k a shillitig. 
irump-room and gardens, at the same time A lady is in *Uie place Who has lived in 
enclosing and adorning its chief wMla The England, speaks both tVondi and ^gltsh, 
littie proteoted from the north winds by understands English wanta and who can let 
the last hills of the Taunus, aud favoured lodgings to the EngUsii visitor. As Ae is 
With a climate frequently compared to that alone in this respect, I do no person injustice, 
of Nice, has been visited this season by a^ut aud may save trouble to some reader if I, 
three thousand persona, among whom it is sin so far agafbst etiquette as to make 
considered by the neighbours fortunate that public her name — Mias Winckler. There are 
there were few English. It is not because live or six private medicinal springs in her 
1 am ungrateful to the place, that 1 ^liave garden, and a bath is established in her 
troubled myself to commend it to my conn- house, which is also in immediate proximity 
try men. I know well that it will not interest to the chief spring. Her prices, which de- 
ihe loungers whom the Germans do not love, pend upon the time of yeai*, are fixed for every 
It is a quiet haunt for quiet people innocent mouth in the season, and the utmost ever di^ 
of dissipation. It is unprovided with a mauded by her fur a single room is sixteen 
gaming table, and must needs be visited by shillings or seventeen shillings a week, 
those who seek only for wholesome recreation, This season it has happened ihat no bed 
and who can feel themselves to be in good was to be had in Soden, and many visitors 
society among the works of God. Great have lodged at IJochst or Frankfor^ waiting 
people who come hither arrive without their till apartments were vacated. Otliers, whom 
state. The Duchess of Orleans has spent I think wise, take up their abodes at Neueu- 
here many months, and means to come again, hain, and in some other parts of the sur- 
Ignorant of medicine, I can recoiil only the rounding district. By so doing, they may 
popailar impression of the most important perhaps get fresher air and finer views, while 
uses of the Bouen climate and its waters. All they are living at small cost among the kind- 
agree that Soden is an admirable spa for best of people. One thing I may as well 
anyone who suffers from diseases of the chest, add, that they do not live among a servile 
Persons even in the last stage of coubump- race. The German peasant has a truer sense 
tion have here, it is said, found relief ; and of hU own place in creation than the British 
the wells (whicli are not named but uum- cottager ; and this is more especially the 
bered) differing in strength, those having the case when he abides near the mountains, 
first numbers will not disa^ee with the You may lodge wherever they will have you 
uuprsiptised stomach. Many disordered sto- in the country about Bmlen and receive care- 
machs are invigorated heie, aud many a ful attendance, be provided with clean rooms 
weak frame has acquired strength. Women and all things that the resources of the Laid- 
and children are much benefited by the • lord or landlady, helped by your money, are 
waters, and by the fresh mountain mt. The able to supply. However it may be years 
number of the springs, as I have sahl, leads heace, now ic may be safely said, that yon wilk 
totheneglect of ni^iiy that are very valuable. ^*owhere find yourself the victim of extor- 
Thus there is, near the village of Neuenhain, tion ; but at the same time 1 must add, that 
situated ou a hill that looks down n{K>u you will find nowhere anyone disposed to 
Soden, a chalybeate spring (Stahl bruunen) a victim to that^ort of moral extortion iu 
used almost solely by the peasants, who well which English lodgers are not quite un- 
understand its tome power. I should say practised, 
that Soden was the very place for persons ■ ■■ - 


convalescent after serious disease. 

The neighbourhood of Soden abounds iu spots 
long famous for their beauty,—* Konigsteiu, 
Falkensteiu, Eppbtein, the liorsbach valley, 
Iprouenthal, aud Kronenberg, &c. Excur- 
sions of another character are to be made 
eaiuJy to Vrankfoit, Mayence, and Wiesbaden, 
places very quickly reached by rail Prome- 
nades, one might say, are beiorc eveiy door, 
and almost every house is surrounded by its 
|g)iady garden and its 01 chard. 

The accommodations of the place are of a 
kind content reasonable people. Evei^ 
ne^edlm comfort is provided iu the Kurhaus, 

r jujllp in several good hotels, as well as in 
i^ivate houses. Ordinaries are open to the 
''visitors at charges varying from eight pence 
to two shillings, and at breakfast, though the 
bread is xu»t agreeable, the efeom is of a 


LOVE OF BEAUTY. 

If one leaf fall from tho overhanging tree. 

Whose complete form » echoed in the lake. 

Unto its kindred imago it will flee. 

Among the m>ruul making no mistake, 

Aud by such instinct, which cannot be wiong. 

Do we find souls that will reflect our own. 

As once I found one face, amid a throng, 

Which sull my memory bears, as it were larved 
on stone. 

Like tbe combined ligiit of many stars, 

In her woic many beauties blent in one, 

And ber soul, as a captive through hit bars, 

Looked through her face, like a beclouded sun. 
Yet beamed with love all kindred hearts 10 win, 
Ahd, in her movements, graces never taught, 
Hevoalod tbe beauty of that sodl within, * 

And flowed hko poet’s woids, espicssiog beauty’s 
thooght. 
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Sbe ^vr mb bift out cdVdleti MitMf gkn<^f 
• Like MJinmer lightning fretai tb« br4w of Night * 
Fiuhing upon tbie itetdiw’* oountenaxioe ; 

Only a Btrutger** gkiice* but full of light ; 

She Hung it Creoly, w the laughing brook 

FlingB itB spray on the grateful flowers that twine 
Their arms round its green banks^ and, in that look. 
Some prOciQUS sunlight flashed from her soul into 
mine. 

1 thopght that, of the gallanU sUntMng by. 

Who ministered to her most fiiiiit desire, 

Tliero was not one uho loved her more than 1, 

Or in whose breast her glance would kindle flie 
More glowing than in mine : yut they could stand 
Around her form, and laugh with iiicriy glee; 
Whilst I might never touch iliat sndtvy hand. 

Nor hear that gentle voice but once addiiS5>cd to 
me. 

Of me the world may say, His mind is w'eak ; 

He wastes his love on one he will not know. 

And stsxids apart, and never dares to speak, 

And then in verses vents his idle woe. * 

1 tell you that to hope to write a lino 

Which might exalt to love one breast beside, 

Or gain one thought from nobler heart than mine. 
Were more than if 1 wooed, and won iici for a 
biide. 

And not for her alone am I content 
Witli earnest zeal to set mjself apart, 

Foi love’s requital, ere my youth be spent, 

Subduing ail the longings of my hcait ; 

But fur all beauty which has won my love, 

For tome who only think of me with seorii. 

And some who now are angel-forms above, 

I choose this lonely path the wot Id may deem 
forlorn. 

Couteut unknown to love a noble band 

Of radiant forms, scattered I know not whcie. 

Who still, by night, illiimo sleep’s shadowy land 
With glances full ol light thiougli golden haii ; 

And, like the spider, who demands no lca\c 
In palace chambers Us Gnc net to frame, 

The web of my atfertions thus to weave 

About some gentle heaits who never knew my 


HOYAL TREASURES. 

The word Treasury bad, during the Middle 
Ages, a verv different significance from that 
which it convey s at present. The place was 
not then, as now, a mere ofiice for the trans- 
action of business, but one of actual deposit 
for the most precious objects belonging to 
royalty. Whatever coined money the 
monarch possessed was, of course, bestowed 
in safety there ; but it also contained his 
regal ornaments, his wardrobe, the jew'cls 
with which he decked his person, the rich 
tapestry that adorned his palaces, the vessels 
of gold and silver that flittered at his baU' 
qaet8,-*^verything, in short, that liad a real, 
tangible value. Being without public secu- 
rities, wherein to invest the wealth of the 
State (or, we had better say, his own), the 
Sovereign laid out all the money not wanted 
for war or pleasure, in the costliest things 
that could bo found, as much because su A 
purchases were his best mode of investment, 


as because he liked to have ihC them- 

selves. Nothing came ambs in tbesi floyal 
collections, there being scarcely an artfcle in 
tbetn thaL apakt from the fkshion in which It 
was desired, or the uses to which it was 
destined, was not of some intrinsic value,— St 
value upon which, in case of necessity, money 
might be immediately raised. 

Although deficient, for its extent, in one 
important feature, and not comparable for 
the magnificence of its jewels and plate to 
I the tjjeasures contained in the Green Vault 
I of the royal palace at Dresden, or in the 
imperial jewel-ofiico (Schatz-kammer) at 
Vieuna, few public collections give so com- 
plete an idea of what constituted the wealth 
of a royal trcasuiy as the cabinets in the 
galleries of the Louvre at Paris ; those cabi- 
nets which are, for the most part, pa^ed over 
with little more than the cursory glance 
tha*. people in general bestow upon a shop 
full of bnc-fi-hrac ; yet there is a great deal 
at once curious and iutcrcsting to be learnt 
from them, and by the aid of a very useful 
work published in Paris about three years 
since, by M. de Laborde, the Keeper of the 
Middle Age collections in the great French 
museum (Notice des Emaux, Bijoux, et Objets 
divers, expo86s dans Ics galeries da Mus^e 
du Ijouvrc), we may acquire, even without a 
visit, a very good notion of their contents. 

Tlio deficiency to which 1 have alluded, 
consists in the absence of any lazge quantity 
of the enamelled work an^ jewellery for 
which the Paris goldsmiths of the thirteenth 
niid fourteenth centuiies were celebrated. 
The greater part of their elaborate handi- 
work has disapjieared in the crucible, and, 
with the exceptiou of a small number of rare 
objects, the Louvre collection may be said ta 
consist only — but then in a most ^beautifdl 
and complete manner— of ornaments not an- 
terior to the sixteenth century. Wanting 
the identical objects which gave so much 
character to the luxury of the most artisUcal 
period of the ^liddle Ages, M. de Laborde 
.consoles himself by rejiroducing the Inven- 
tory of the jewels of Louis of France, Duke 
of Anjou, wliich was drawn up by the hand 
of that prince about the year thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and enumerates nearly a 
t lousand diiferent articles, in gold, silver, 
and enamel, — diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, 
rubies, ci^stals, fashibned and set in every 
variety of form, and, of almost inappreciable 
value. A great deal of plunder must Lave 
fallen in the way of Louis of Anjou, besides 
the goods and chattels which lie legitimately 
acquired, during a career wliich did not 
extend beyond five and forty years ; but, with 
opportunity a prince “that way inclined’* 
could do much, and there are some points about 
his character wliich lead one to believe that 
he was not an over scrupulous person. 

The Duke of Anjou was the second son of 
John the Go^, King of France, by Bonne of 
LaxeiUbourg,*the daughter of that brave, blind 




Ki&ff BohaiBia trwi killed at the 
bam e£ Oret^ : kta hme, fbr sure gaidanoe 
into tibie thkkeat of the fray, being attaohed 
to the saddles of itm attendant knights, all 
of ivkonpL were also slain. At ^seventeen 
yeavs of age, lionls di^w his sword by his 
father’s siaeon the fatal field of Poitiers, 
but he was neither wounded nor taken pri- 
soner ; and, before he was twenty, he exer- 
cised we fnaciious of lieutenant of the king 
in the provinces of Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
xaine, at which time it is probable he first 
began the lucrative occupation of a collector. 
'Bat, he was disturbed in that pleasant pur- 
suit ; neace being concluded between England 
and Prance in the year thirteen hundred 
and sixty, one of the conditions of the 
treaty by virtue of which King John was 
released from his captivity in the Savoy 
Palace in the Strand, was the substitution, 
for his own person, of a hostage in that of 
his second son. The title of Duke of Anjou, 
which was conferred upon Louis to reconcile 
him to this enforced surrender, did not make 
amends for the bitterness of exile ; for, after 
enduring hia captivity about eighteen months, 
to the wame and grief of his honourable 
father he broke iiis parole and fled from 
London, avoiding the presence of the king, 
and taking refuge in the castle of Guise, 
which belonged to him in right of his wife. 
We aU know how nobly King John letumed 
to the prison, where, two years afterwar<U, 
he died. When that event took place, the 
Dauphin, Anjou’s elder brother, succeeded to 
the tiirone of France by the title of diaries 
the fifth ; and, though he might little esteem 
the probity of Louis, he appreciated in 
his wiwacter those qualities of resolution 
and oapacity for command which were more 
serviceable than honesty in the then djs> 
turbed state of the kingdom. In consequence 
of t^ie trust which Charles reposed in him, 
the Duke of Anjou successively governed in 
Brittan}*, Languedoc, Guienne, and Dauphiny, 
from thirteen hundred and sixty* four to 
thirteen hundred and eighty ; and those six- 
teen years were, without (question, turned to 
good account. He added vastly to Ins 
spoils on the death of Charles the Fifth, 
when hq became Hcgent of France ; but 
another ambition, that of attempting the 
conquest of Naples, of which lie died kin^. 
eaus^ the dispersiou of a great part of his 
treasures. not Louis of Anjou paid the I 
debt to time and mortal custom before the 
usually allotted perioil, he might have lived 
to enlarge, as king, the enormous accumula- 
tions oi the Prince ,of Franco ; but, a fever 
cut him short in the castle of Bi^ceglia, near 
Bari, in Apulia, and all ot his wealth that 
lattutins is the description of it. 

It is not my intention to ofier a resum6 of 
this remarkable inventory, for that alone 
would more than fill a number of Household 
MToids; but what I propose is, to dip into it 
at Timdoin, extracting here add there the 


aeeount of sms jewel of pvio% and then 
giving an ezplaiMition of ksmioBt remarkable 
attributes. 

I will begin with an image of Saint MicAiael, 
of silver gilt. is armed beneath his 

mantle, and eionds with both feet open a 
serpent” (the Witked Oneh^whidi serpent 
has its two wings enamelled aaure within 
and without^ and these wings are between * 
the feet and legs of the aforrsaid Saint 
Michael, who carries in his right band a long 
cross of white silver, which he thrusts down 
the throat of the aforesaid serpent ; and on 
the top of the cross is a small peaoock, tur- 
mounted by a,, cross of red enamel ; in his 
left hand the aforesaid Saint Michael holds 
a small apple of silver gilt, on which is also 
a little cross ; and he stands upon a large 

E edestid with six comers. And on the fiat 
eside the said corners are enamels whereon 
men are represented riding on beasts, and 
the front of the pedestal is enamelled with 
lozenges, some of azure, others of green, 
having red borders ; and the said pedestal 
rests on six small lions recumbent ; and it 
weighs in all, including the wings, which are 
large, gilt, and chased, seventy-three mark^. 
Troyes weight.” This ornament belonged to 
the prince s private chapel, which was nclily 
stored with saintly statuettes of gold and 
silver. Here is a smaller one of Saint John 
* the Baptist on abase (entablement) enamelled 
in azure, with angels playing on divers in- 
struments, seated on three young lions. And 
the said imago holds iti iiin left hand a round 
reliquary of crystal ornamented with a hoop 
of silver gilt. And uitli hia right hand 
shows Ecce Agnus Dei (Behold the Ijamb 
of God) ; and weighs altogether nine marks 
and one ounce.” 

uTJiese images in precious metal were of 
i'throe kinds : solid, moving (mouvantes), and 
those which opened (ouvrantes). The two 
hitter sort deserve special mention. Images 
endowed with motion were favourite toys— 
lay as well as clerical — daring the Middle 
Ages. The inventoiy of the jewels of Anne 
ot Brittany, towards the close of that epoch, 
contains picture of Hercules with movable 
e^es and eyebrows (les sourcila et youx 
hranlans) ; ” and amongst the accounts re- 
lating to tlip Church of St. Maclou at Kouen 
is a sum entered as payment to Nicohui 
Quesnel, image-maker (ymaginier), for two 
images of moving angels to place upon the 
pinnacles of the or^iis. evening images 
abounded also in the cabinets of royalty, and 
amongst ecclesiastical treasures. A very flue 
one in ivory, belonging to the collection in 
the Louvre, represents the Animncdatfcni, 
where the body of the Virgin opem, and dis- 
closes the three personages of the Holy 
Trinity, with Saint Peter and Baint Paul oii 
cithei* side ; this description of jewel was 
common. Of anotlier kindi in the iavpAtory 
of the Dukes of Bcu'gundy, is a fleur-de-lis of 
wood, gilt outside, and opting ; within is a 
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CracMxi(mmHlima|i;e$of Our Lady aadSaiiit pmou, were inwpoaed to impart leamlkfm 
Axme. The iureatorjr of King Charles the virtues; their emeacy, when plaoediueiiiive]^ 
Fifth of France mentione a pine-cone which extended to those who came pmyed 
opened in the middle and displayed the before them. jewellersi (mneequeoitly'^ 

mystery of the Vintation of the Three icings, employed nil their ekill in fixing in 
Am<mg the treasures of Louis of Anjou frames and cases, ornamented with pearls 
was a vessel-— literally, a small ship (une and precious stones. The inventory of Maiy 
navette)-^for holding incense ; on the cover, Stuart describes an Agnus Dei, set in rich 
or deck, of which were two emeralds, trefoil- crystal and gold, with a small golden chain ; 
shaped, aud inside the cover were small and another, in silver, belongmg to Charles 
animals and trees enamelled, and within the the Sixth of France, was richly enamelled 
vessel a spoon of white silver. These navettes with figures and garnished with twenty-nine 
were also used for spices and other condi- pearls# 

ments. Many of the 0]>euing images were In fhe inventory of Louis of Anjou are 
remarkable for ingenuity of construction ; many pictures (tableaux), but these must not 
but the great characteristic of those which be literally accepted as paintings. It rarely 
were made of the precious metals was their happened that even the pictures which we 
enoj mouB value. Here is the description of consider such, were without some adventi- ^ 
a splendid jewel of this kind which was pre- tious ornamentation ; but the greater number 
sented by that sho-wolf, Isabeau de Baviure, of what w'ere called pictures consisted on- 
to her poor mad husband, Charles the Sivth tirely of solid materials, into which gold, 
of France, as a new-year’s gift, ii* fmirteen silver, and precious stones entered very ' 
liuiulred and four. An image of Our Lady lai-gely. The following may be taken as a , 
seated in a garden of trellis-woi-k, holding the specimen : “ A picture of silver-gilt, sown 
infant 'Jesus. The former figure is of while inside (sem 6 par dedenz) with large and 
enamel aud the latter of bright red. A clasp small emeralds, large and small balass 
1 on the breast of the Virgin is ornamented rubies, large lind small cameos (camahieux), 
with six pearls and a balass ruby, and about and c»f small pearls a great quantity. And 
') Lor head js a crown with two rubies, a in the middle is a very largo camqo, in which 
I s .pphire, and sixteen pearls, the cruwn being , appear Our Lady placing Our Loid in his 
supported by two angels in white enamel, j cradle, and the angels aiwmd ; and, beneath, 
The garden is decorated ith five large balaas (^ur Laiiy bathing her Child ; and, behind her, ; 
rubies, five sapphires, and thirty-two pearls, Saint ,1 oseph, seated, and rests the said picture ! 

I and upon a lettem rests a book ornamented ’ on a border (souage^ which is sown with eme- 
I with twelve pearls. Three image? of gold— raids, rubies of Alexandria (ruliis d’AIisan- ’ 
lo wit, Saint Catherine, Saint John the Bap- drie), and small pearls. And between the 
tist, and Saint John the Evangtdist, are placed said border .and the tabernacle, is a capital of 
below the Virgin, an<i beneath th“&e again is ' masonry with w'indows, within which arc 
a fisrurc of the king himsedf, kneeling on a images carved. And weighs in all fourteen i 
cushion enriched w’ltli four pearls and ein- marks six ounces and a half.” ' 

blazoned with the arms of France. In froiU Cameos are mentioned as b< mg inserted in 
of the king, on one side, is a small pedestal of« *11118 j)icturo ; and amongst the ornaments of 
gold, on w^hich lies his book of prayers, tlie middle ages, the cameo, whether sculp- 
behind him is a tiger (a.typi» of lii.'. queen), tured on shell or agate, lield a prominent 
and on the other fide stands au armed knight place. Confined to the manufacture of, the 
ill white and blue enamel, bearing the king’s period, the subjects were really religious, and 
golden helmet. Li the lowest ])art of the i-epresented what were intemlS — H<dy 
ornament is an esqnii-e, in enamel, holding by Families, Annunciations, Crucifixions, aud bo 
the brhlle a white enamelled hoi-se, with forth ; but when antiques were enshrined, I 
saddle aud housings of gold, and renting his Jupiter verv often did duty for Saint John, « 
disengaged hand on a btalfi” The weight of ami Apollo for Saint Peter. The art which | 
thisjewel was nearly eighteen marks ot gold, c’eated the cameos w'as fully appreciated, 
and the framework in wliich it was set about but, tlie subject, if susceptible of application, 
thirty marks of silver-gilt. was made to fit the nearest legend of the ' 

In the groups, generally speaking, the Church to which it bore resemblance. Thus, ' 
Agnus Dei was not merely mdicatcil by the in tlie inventory of the Duke of Nor- ‘ 
attitude of Saint John the Baptist — as in the mandyisa cameo representing Hercules 8 tru<'>'- ' 

image mentioned above — ^but w^as presented gling with a lion, — ^where the pagan denTi- * 
in substance, as an object of which great god was identified with Samaon ; a nymph ‘ 
account was made, U was a circular waxen bathing, passed for Susannah ; Mercury with 
tablet, impressed w'ith the sign of the Paschal his Petasus was simply described as “ The , 
Lamb, and was made, in quantities, at Koine, head of a man wearing a chaplet the 
with the remains of the Paschal tajicr, which Father of the Gods, with the inscription * 
was melted on Holy Saturday, at the same “Zeus,** only appeared to bo “A naked man 
aimeibat-the new one was blest by the Pope, seated on a cloth, holding an eagle, and is 
These tablets were then distributed through written a word before him, and is seated in a 
out Christendom, and, when worn on the rim of gold Cupid wing^ was called 
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little angdi ( Anff€lot) quite naked a Bae- 1 real interest was alFtae)ied*«4ulics di atfeotion ^ 
chante with a thyrsus, ^ A woman holding a and those that were truly ilistorieaL In the 


cuted at the time left uo doubt as to the sub- to the King that now is, wttli hel^ bless- 
ject represent^. In the Testament of Queen ing ” (od sa b^niceon). A bequest from Queen 
l^oan <<rE 7 reus), an opening picture (tableau Joan of Erreut to Queen Blanohe of Navarre 
' cl^nt) Is described of silver gilt, in the -^be was called by her countrymen ** Beau- 
middle of which is a cameo of the Annuucia- tiful Wisdom (Belle Sages8e)--con8isted of 
tion of Our T^y, strewn with pearls and “a small diamond which the King of Navarre, 
piraeions stones, and priced at thirty francs, brother of niy lady, gave formerly to mo, the 
treasury of King Charles the Fifth of same which he always wore on his person^ be* 
France contnined numberless cameos, in- cause it had belonged to their father, whom 
sorted in reliquaries, rings, orueitixes, and God absolve.’! And in the will of John of 
other objects. A purse is mentioned that Gaunt, the father of Henry of Jjaneaster, is 
hcid the cross which the Emperor Con- this entry : “ An ancient clasp of gold (fer- 
stantine always carried about him in battle, mail d’or del veil manere), written all over 
It was enclosed in a golden jewel, orna- with the names of God, which my very 
mented with a large cameo, on w'hich was honoured lady and mother, the Queen, whom 
carved in relief (enlev6) the image of Our God absolve, gave me, commanding that I 
Lord, eight large balass rubies, and ten large should preserve it, with her blessing, and I 
pearls. Belonging to King Charles the will that he keeps it with the blessing of 
Sixth of France was A small golden pic- God and mine.” Somewhat less authentic, 
ture, longiah and hollow-shaped (sur fa^on de perhaps, is a gold ring with a sappldre, of 
fons de cuve), of the size of the hollow of the i which mention is made in Pier Ua vesta’s 
hand, or thereabouts ; in which is a small ’ inventory, said to have been forged (forged, 
image of Our Lady, whose face and hands are | indeed ^ ) by the hands of Saint Duns^n. A 
of cameo, the body down to the waist certain pair of tonga, which the Same saint mo 
of sapphire; she holds her naked child, ' deftly used, would have made an mvai liable 
made of cameo, and the said picture is en- 1 relic ! In thirteen hundred and ‘fifty-nine, 
rlched with thiee balass rubies, three sap- when John of France was prisoner in Eim- 
pliires, six pearls, and hangs by a hook.” land, he gave Edward the Third a cup, whicli 
But, besides religious subjects, portraiture had descended to him from Saint Louis, out 
and the pursuits of the time weie intro- of which the latter used to drink, and Ed- 
duoed. Thus, in the inventory of the Duke ward gave his captive, m return, the goblet 
of Beny (in the year fourteen hundred and be habitinslly dnuik from. One of the legacies 
fifteen),* is *'A ring of gold, in which is the of Queen Joan of Evreux to Philip of Valois 
fiice of my lord (the 1 )uke) counterfeited on was a weapon which liad belonged to Ixiuis 
a cameo;” and A large square cameo, in the Nmtli ; the pointed knife which hung 
iVhicli is a man sitting under a tree, holding nt his side when he was taken prisoner at 
a hawk on his fi>t, and a dog befoie hini^ Massoj^s (Mansourah). Kelics of Saint Louis^ 
with a net spread out, the border of which iinleed, were held iu the highest estimation 
net is enamelled witli fieurs-de-lis.” from his tri]>le claim as warrior, saint, and 

Before 1 quit the subject of cameos, I may king ; his cups, his daggers, his books of 
observe that there was a description of prayer, were preserved, and his garments 
painting employed generally in the miuia- even to the meanest. The inventory of 
tures of illuminated manuscripts, called Charles the Sixth meutions, for instance, 
painting in ctuneo (peinture en camahieu), "The shirt of Saint Louis, of which one 
which consisted in the siraplo contrast of sleeve is wanting, a piece of his cloak, and 
black (mti white ground ; but the use of the a roll of parchment, in which, written with 
term did not obtain till after the Henais- his own liand, are the instructions he sent 
sauce. to his daughter.” The psalter, also, in which 

The treasury of Louis of Anjou was not Saint Louis learnt to read, was amongst the 
without rclicjuai'icM. These caaes for relics relics possessed by the Dukes of Burgundy, 
were of all sizes from the largest, in the shape These princes had another relic, the gonu- 
of a church (commonly called a cliasse), to ineness of which may be doubted. " A lar^ 
the medallion which was worn round the wild-boar’s tusk, said to be one of OarUraL 
neck i sometimes they a.Mbumed the form of the wild-boar of Lorraine.” This animoi 
busts in silver, of detached limbs covered cuts a conspicuous figure in the Romance 
with metal, of candles containing the Holy of Gaherin le Lorrain. Something more to 
Innoceois, of bones, crystals and pictures, the purpose in the Dijon coQeetion wmr a 
such as have been described ; and the con- sword that had belonged to the fiimous Wo 
tents were always regularly ticketed; I sup- Bertrand du Goesdin (une csp6e de guoite 
pose for fear of mistakes. Of religious relics out fut h Messire Bertrand de GisTquiu). 
fJI travellers in Catholic countries have seen , There is an entry made in the inventory 
enough, but there were otherif to which moi'e t of Amboise of the claim of another renowned 



kidight! *<A air^rdirUk m hUfc> 
ioaja like a key; lealled tke aword of Lm- 
cfdot dll Im ; it j« Mid tio ka^ *been nuule 
by tbe fairiea»** Mica of this sort abounded, 
we have them of idl/kinde: not the least 
interesting, perhaps^ of the collection at 
Amboieef was the annoor of Joan of Arc 
(Hamoys de la PueeUe), but whether it be 
^he same that is now shown as hers in the 
Museum oi Artillery, in Paris, •! am not able 
to 8 a 3 % 

Somewhat akin to these relics of affection 
^ were the garters, ring^ and girdles, which 
bore inscrii^ionB, or were otherwise tendered 
attractive. The garter, which, from the habit 
of constant riding and tlie form*of the ladies* 
dresses, was frequently exposed, was often a 
highly decorated ornament. Thirt 3 '-si\ sous 
of Paris were paid, in the year thirteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, for four tissues of fine 
azure silk to make two pairs of garters for 
the Duchess of Orleaus, the same I -^ing fur- 
nished with buckles of silver-gilt.** Another 
pair for the same noble lady was made of 
gold enamelled with tears and pansies (es- 
niaillees k larmes et [I pens6es). The reci- 
pient of these rich ornaments was the beau- 
ful Valentine of Milan, who, after the murder 
of her husband in the Kue Barbet, adopted 
— w ith enough ot tears aud sad thoughts — 
this melancholy motto : No more to me is 
aught ; nothing to me is all** ^lus ne m’est 
rien ; rien ne m’est plus). The widowed 
princess also took for her device — such was 
the custom of the time — the vessel called a 
“ chantepleure : ** it was a kind of watering- 
pot, from whence the water fell drop by 
drop, like tears. One of these emblems, made 
very small, in gold, was given by the Duchess 
to her brother Alof of Cleves, as a socket for 
the leather of his hat. The finger-rings of 
the middle ages were as variously ornamented 
as those 'which are worn now-a-days, and ad- 
mitted of all kinds of devices. Even the 
wedding-ring underwent a metamorphosis. 
Originally, as Pliny tells us, of irou and 
perfectly ]>laic, it became at a very early 
period, amongst Christiaus, a lich golden 
ornament. In the inventory of the Duke of 
Berry, already cited, a ring is described 
** having a precious stone in it, with which 
Joseph espoused Our Lady,” aud as late as 
the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy, Gabrielle d*EBti*6es possessed the wed- i 
ding-ring which her lover, Henry the Fourth 
of France, put on the finger of h’ls first wife, 
Marguerite, ** in which was a table diamond.** 
The girdles of persons of rank, of both sexes, 
were generally as rich as they could be 
made, and shone with jewels and gold. The 
belt of Charlemarac was a treasury in itself, 
the Chronicle of Bt Denis telling us that it 
was six spans in length, besides what hung 
briow the buckle. Queen Joan of Bourbon, 
the wife of Charles the Wise, had a golden 
girdle, Aie fonn^tion of which was of black 
tissue, and the eorface was m'nameuted with 


h set roupd with pearls, eme»ldia uu<i 
rubles of Alexandria ; the two nuckles wm 
of blue enamel ; and a small gold 
formed of ileurs-de-lys, banging from it; #aa 
euricbed w^h a i^e sapphire. Another of 
these expensive girdles was studded with 
oighty-^ix golden nails arranged so as to 
form the lett^^rs L and J, with a lily between 
them ; and a third is mentioned in the Boyal 
Accoimta which served as a hat-band, and 
was made flexible like a cord, with a 
running ornament of roses, leaves and flowers, 
enameljed of the proper colours on a dark 
ground. The pendant extremity of these 
belts (called “ le mordant”), was often worth 
almost a king's ransom. To a girdle of Joan 
of Navarre was attached a mordant in which, 
were five large sapphires, five rubies, four 
diamonds, and twenty large pearL, and the 
buckle of the same was encrusted with 
precious stones. Mottos and war-cries were 
also figured ou the belts of kings and nobles. 
There is a payment entered in the royal 
accounts of Charles the Wise, to Heiteant 
Buissel, a goldsmith, for having made and 
forged (tsit et forgi6) nine letters of ^old 
expressing " £sp6rauce ;** and such devices 
weic frequent. 

It is not to be supposed that the table of a 
prince like Louis of Anjou, whose taste for 
ornament was so strongly developed, was set 
out with less magnificence than liis private 
chapel. The inventory of his household plate 
might excite the euv 3 ' of Hunt and Boskell. 
What w ould they say to such a flask as this ? 
" A large flabk, gilt aud enamelled after the 
following manner . It stands upon a square 
pedestal Bup])orte<l by four recumbent lions 
(gisant sur leurs pied^), and above these lions 
are several raised boideis (souages), and at 
the base are four azure enamels representing 
Wild beasts. The body (or round part) of the 
flask has on it six enamels, in which men do 
various things (oh il y ahommesqui font pin- 
sieuis choses), such as cutting trees aud other 
acts of laboiu' ; and in the middle is an azure 
enamel, wheie a man ou horseback is fight- 
ing with a lion, aud the said lion stands on 
Ills two hind legs, and with his claws seems 
to tear and wound the horse. The sides of 
the flask (the flat pait) are adorned with two 
wr'^aths of chased foliage which runs from 
tho base to the neck, where they are inter- 
laced ; their sides are enamelled, aud between 
the enamels is a la'iscd and grained border, 
on which are* seen two flying serpents wi^ 
blue enamelled wings. And the^necks of the 
said serpents are rings that hold the cords of 
the :^k, which are of silk, strewn along 
their * ntire length with green and azuxu 
enamels, and gdt ornaments in form of the 
letter S. And the neck of the said flask ter- 
minates in an enameled pipe, from whence 
falls a small golden chain, the end of which is 
attached to one of the serpents. And this 
flask weighs altogether twenty-three marks, 


SIX ounces; am 


Some pains were 


taken to meant goblet described bel^w. other smidler aeepente^ aim with eaxm 

I follow the ofigih^ as nearly as I can : ** A meUed wings. Ana the said hanap and^aaiirer 
lady, one-half of Nivhose body ie that of a is ornamented with a raised JedUge, and. von 
woman, and* the other hidf that of a wild the top is a knob— weighing^ in all, oi^t 
beast on twd feet, stands oi^ a terrace marks, seven ounees/’ The sett^ is of., a 
enamelled annre with small trees, sta^, and more poetical character ; "A hanap oi| three 
greyhotinda And from the bosom (giron) of feet, strewed with enamels of birds and, 
the lady issues the head of :an ox, one of foliage, and the knob of the cover gilt and 
whose horns she clasps in her hands ; and in adorned with raised leaves. And round th(t 
;the said head is a spout (biberon), and to the bottom of the hanap, and on the lid, are 
ears of the said head, and at the sides of the enamelled the History of Tristan and Yseut; 
said lady, beneath her aims, hang small and the hanap is supported by three dogs, 
chains with the cscocheons of tiie Arckbishop and weighs, altogether, ten marks, three 
of Bouen and Marigny ; and the said lady ounces.** But, the costliest hanap in the Duke 
wears a mantle cut up at the sides, and' a high- of Anjou's collection was one that weighed 
hat on her head, both of which are enamelled ; upwards of thirty- two marks. On this cup, 
and behind the said lady, on the back of the amidst the most splendid jewels, appeareil 
said beast (her other part), is placed a gofilet shepherds ])layiug the flute and Saracen horn 
of crystal mounted on a silver enamelled — shepherdesses ^ spinning while their dogs 
pedestal with scroll and open work, and round guani the flocks, rabbits in abundance, groves 
the crystal are four bats, and the lid is bor- of trees, a lady presenting a ring tP the lover 
dered with silver, and the knob (fretel) is who sits beside her, many aimed knights, 
made of vine-leaves, from whence issues a Salaclin on horseback attended by Saracens ; 

I three-sided bud, enamelled azure and green. | and, to complete the list, the Emperor Char- 
And the said lady, the pedestal, the goblet, i leinagne seated in his chair of state, Lis 
and the lid, weigh altogether five marks, | sword in his right hand, his shield on his left 
seven ounces, and twelve deniers.** arm, and his feet resting on a lion, with 

This must have been an awkward goblet ! Saiwcen banners around, and on the rim is 
to drink out of, but these extravagant inscribed these sentences : “A loyal life will 
ctips are numerous in the inventories of I lead, for by loyally a man is honoured. lie 
Louis of Anjou. We have a gilt monkey who is loyal all his life is honoured without 
on a green terrace, under an oak, wearing j reproach.*’ Under various names, such as 
a bishop’s mitre, and extending his paws , genets, gobelets, flascons, boutailles, quartos, 
in the manner of a benediction ; and , coupes, pintes, and pots, these drinking-ves- 
he, with aJl , his attendant devices, is sels were all, more or less, elaborately ori\a- 
oiw the framework, as it were, of another r mented. It was the same with the salidres 
go^et. We have a cock serving as a i (which must by no means bo confoniufcd 
vase (aiguidre), the body and tail covered i with modern Bait-cellars, however graceful 
with pearls, the neck, wings, and head silver, j the foim of the latter), the nefs (or ships), 
enamelled yellow, green, and azure, and on • the mestiers (candlesticks), the ciiauderons 
his back a fox, which seizes him by the comb. | ^tureens), the chauftettee (basins), the tnui- 
We have a fountain fllled with flsh on chois (trenchers), and the escuelles (plates) : 
terrace where grows a lofty tree, iri the mid.9t all that ingenuity could devise or wealtli 
of which is a flying serpent ; and a monkey create went to the constiiiction of a serv ice 
sits beneath, fishing with a line and basket, of plate in the middle ages. 


sits beneath, fishing with a line and basket, of plate in the middle ages. 

having just caught a barbel ; while dogs and — 

rabbits, children and butterflies, enamel the OUR POISONOUS WILD Fl/OWEBS. 

ground. In short, there was nothing gro- 

tesque or incongruous that did not find a The notion is so prevalent amongst the 


place in cbese singular drinking vessels. But poor that free use may be made of the 
the aigui^re, generally speaking, was of very herbs of the field as medldne, the prac- 
elegant^mrrn, and the materials of which it tice is idso so common among children of 
was comi>osfcd exceedingly costly. Its at- munching leaves, or roots, or berries, of wild 
tendant cup, the hanap, was made of the plants among which they walk in sitmmer 
richest as well as the poorest substances, time ; that we are very madi obliged to Mr. 
according to the rank of the owner. I^ng Johnson, the botanical lecturer at Guy's 
Charles the Wise drank out of a hanap of Hospital, for having published, for the use 
jasper set with gold and precious stones ; the of the general public, a short and simple 
hanap of the artisan outside his pMaoa gate account^ the British poisonous tdants, with 


hanap of the artisan outside his palao|, gate account^ the British poisonous tdants, with 
Was a wooden cup. One of the many hanaps a picture of each to stand instead ' of a tccli- 
ouis of Anjou is thus described : ^ A nical description. 

B with a cover, on a tripod, sown with There are the buttercups^ to begin with, so 
el^ in which are trees and rabbits of caustic that the hands of ciuldren gathering 
colours ; and on the pedestal are three them are sometimes inflamed, or even hlls- 
ng serpents, with azure enamelled wings, tered. The deep colour of hatter was tvP* 
d by means of their tails they support the eribed to the eating of these flowers* by the 
p. And between their tails ai*e three cows, wherefore they were called buitfr- 


llowei*B and buttercpyw ; bnt the know and fennel* belong to tMs family, md th^y.w 
betftar than to eat them. The poisonoua prin* good to eat, of eonrse ; but, there are other 
ciple in buttercups ie volatile, and disappears plants of the kind which careless people xaaj? 

^ ' _ . ’ ‘ ' " ' _ ’ , , ^ 

fore» are not only harmless when mixed with die of the .bluad<^. Hemldck-ieayes' liave 
the grass in making hay, but even help to been eaten lor parsley-leaves, although mu<^ 
make the fodder nutritive by the large quan- dmrker and more glossy. Cows and goats 
tity of mucilage their stems contain. will not eat hemlock, .but sheep eat it un- 

The wild anemones, which belong also to harmed. It kills man, when taken in a fatal 
the crowfoot tribe, are poisonous, and so is dose, by its strong action on the nerves, pro^ 
monkshood, or wolfs-bane, as by this time ducing insensibility and palsy of the arms 
we liave reason enough to know. Every and legs. As a drug, it is most dangerous, 
part of this last-named herb is poisonous, ' except# n skilful hands, 
and because its young leaves are like parsley, Then there is fools' parsley. A child of 
and its old root is like horse-radish, many five years old has been poisoned , by eating 
have eaten it and died. It ought never to the somewhat bulbous roots of this plant, by 
be planted for the sake of its bright flowers | mistake for young turnips. She died within 
in the same bed with any sort of kitchen an hour. Somebody put the leaves into 
herbs. •eoup instead of parsley. Yomitum'i&diowed, 

The stinking hellebore, bear's foot, or set- with at last lockjaw ; death twenty- 

terwort, the green hellebore, and the black four hours. 'The roots of viyateflrfl&nlock or 
hellebore, or Christmas rose, produce vomit- j cowbane have been eaten by for 

ing. purging, burning pain, convulsions, i parsnips, with death as vthe conseqimnoe. 
death. They will tempt nobddy to eat them [ But, the most virulent of ail the poisons of 
for pleasure, but hellebore is used in the j this sort is the water-dropwort, ^mmon on 
country for worm medicines by many a well- . the banks of the Thames. When not in 
meaning quack; and, says ]Jr. Taylor, “if | flower it resembles celery, and the roots may 
persons are not always killed by such worm j be mistaken easily for parsnip-roots. Some 
medicines, it must be a very fortunate cir- 1 yeais ago, a number of convicts were at work 
cuiiistaiice,” . ; upon the river bank, near Woolwich, and 

The effect of poppies is well known. It ; found a quantity of this plant. Seventeen of 
is the large white garden poppy, from the .them ate ifc. Nine, shortly afterwaids, went 
seed-vessel of which opium is obtained : into convulsions ; one died in five minutes ; 
there is but little opium in the red poppies another in a quarter- of-an-b our ; a third in 
of the roadside and the field ; eqough, how- an h^r ; and a fourth a few minutes later, 
ever, to do mischief. The common celandine IflVo otlwird died in the course of a few days, 
is violently irritant, and it may poison people. The fine-leaved water-dropwort and the 
On one occasion, a town servant Z’einoved to common drupwort are less poisonous,, but 
the country, garnished dishes with its young not to be eaten without considerable danger, 
curled leaves instead of parsley. j Now we come to the potato family ; even 

It may be thought that we arc safe amon|; the potato itself, w hen the roote ai'e exposed 
legumes, but we are not. We may eat beans air and light, developing much of the 
and peas, but we had better avoid eating . active principle and little of the starch, may 
laburnum. The poisonous principle of the , kill and has killed the person eating it. The 
laburnunl, cytisine, is contained in some . leaves and stem, too, are narcotic always, and 
other leguminous phints. In the laburnum * atill more the berries. But, the tobacco is, of 
it kills easily. Three little girls in lIerefoi;d- j this family, safer to smoke than eat ; a very 
shire, finding that a high wind hud shaken ' little of it eaten lias sufiiced to destroy life, 
down a great many laburnum pods, collected : The deadly nightshade, too, is a fair lady to 
them in play, and ate the seeds as peas, be shunned ; the 
They were ^Udrea of from fire to seven 1 Belladonna ,eith fUM-paimed fruit, 

yc^old. Twojfrcd tJ»e same mght m oon- j Alluring u. doatroy. 
vulsions; the third recovered, only after ai 

lingering illness of some months. There is j A very small number of the dark purple 
much , poison also in laburnum bark. The | nightshade berries, fair to. the eye and sWeet 
seeds of the yellow and of the rough-podded j to the taste, will kill a child. It is on record 
vetchling may produce headache and sick- 1 that only hdf a berry has someiitaes proved 
ness. ! fatal. The root and leaves are upt less 

The wild flower of the cucuiftber tribe, deadly than the berries. ^ Ten years ago, some 
common in England, the bryony, is a power- of these nightshade berries were in ignorance 
ful and highly irrit^t purgative. It is a hawked about London streets for fruit. Two 
quack herb medicine ; its red berries produce persons died in consequence, and othei's had 
very ill eflects on ohildren who may chance narrow escapes. The bitter-sweet or w6ody 
to eat them. nightshadei so abundant in our hedges, has 

' • In the parsley tribe there are some familiar also to be avoided ; and the black os garden 
wil^ flowers, very apt to be eaten, and vet^ nights^de has proved fatal to several, 
flur from eatable. Carrots and pai'snips, celery Henbane not uncommon in some parts 
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of Bngland« in waste flronnd near towns and 
ullages. The whole herb poisons man, 
though it maj be eaten without hurt by 
cattle. It causeB delirium and stupor, cou- 
vnlsiona, even insanity. Two ia^l cases are 
recorded. Even of this herb the roots have 
been eaten in soup for paienips. Dr. Houlton 
relates that they were once eaten, by the 
saiiie mistake, for supper in^a monastery. 
All who had taken any were affected in the 
night and during the next day. One monk 
got np at midnight and tolled for matins ; 
others obeyed the summons ; and of thcrio who 
did so some could not read, others repeated 
what bad not been set down in their brevb 
aries. The thorn apple baa effects so deadly 
that in America it has been called tlie devil's 
apple. It is said that thorn apides were 
used to produce the prophetic paiozysms at 
the Delphian shrine. 

In the figwort tribe there is no plant so 
dangerous as fox-glovc. It is a powerful 
and valuable medicine to the phy^cian, but 
one of the most perilous of herbs in the hands 
of the ^uack. Its most peculiar elfect is that 
which it has upon the action of the heart, 
reducing to a wondeiful degree the luimbei 
of its beats. 

Mezereou is very dangerous. Its scarlet 
berries, bright as currants, sliming against 
lively green foliage, are apt to ♦^empt a child. 
Eour or five will produce serious illness, more 
mav kill. Spurge-laurel is not less dangerous. 
A decoction of the root and bark is sometimes 
used, and when used, always with great risk, 
as a worm^medlcine. « 

The spui^es have a juice so hot and aadd 
tliat one might suppose they never would be 
eaten by mistake. A boy of six, however, 
ate the petty-spurge and died. A boy of four- 
teen ate, in thoughtless daring of his school- 
feUows, several plants of tlie sun-spurge, anc^ 
died in three hours in distiessing suffer- j 
ZDgs. Herb Mercury and wild spinach have 
also had their victims. Herb P«iris has not 
yet caused fatal poisoning, but symptoms 
caused ill a child by eating a few of the 
Wries as black currants indicate tliat it has 
profierties limilar to those of deadly night- , 
aliade. 

Black biyony is sometimes given by quacks 
in powder and decoction. One do^e pro- 
< luces death in the most painful form. Wheie- 
ever it grows, childien should especially be 
warned against eating its scarlet berries. 

Daffodils and lilies also swell the list of poi- 
sonous wild-flowers'. Even the jdeasant odour 
of the daffodil and the irirciS'»U'> causes head* 
ache, if it be breathed for any length of time. 
Infants have been dangerouRlv affected by Die 
i»mere carrying to the mouth of the flower of 
daffodil, and swallowing some poitious of 
H. The narcissus is more deadly than the 
daffodil, and gets hs name from the Greek 
word (uark4) for stupor or inseiisibiUty. Jt is 
unsafe to eat either jonquils or snowdrops, 
is some poison, too, •in the wild 


hyadnth, and nuicb and daiAly |Kdso»-H£ A 
sort called veratrin-p-in the maado^ arilNin, 
A few years ago, a woman piekedki^ia 
Covent Garden Market seme bolbs of ^ 
meadow-saffron whieh a herbalist hid 
thrown away ; she took them for oniceis* ate 
them, and died shortly afternearda A man 
swallowed some eeMS incautiou^y, and 
quickly died. The leaves are avoided by horses 
but oaten by deer and cattle, who,8ometiine8 in 
the spring, when the juices are most virulent, 
die by them* They seem to become wholes 
some when dried m hay. 

Of the arum, which is called also lords and 
ladies, or cuckoo-pint, when it is fresh, all 
parts are dangerous. Tliree children ate some 
of the leaves ; their tongues became swolleii, 
sw'allowing was difficult, one died in twelve 
and one in seventeen days; the third recovered. 
The poison, which is very acrid in the roots, 
may be dissipated by heat. In the Isle of 
Portland, where the arum is abundant, its 
roots steeped in water, baked and powdered, 
ai*e eaten under the name of Portland 
sago. 

Of poisoning with yew and yew-berries, 
cases are numerous. Wherever there are 
yew hedges in gardens frequented by children, 
the berries ougiit to be removed before they 
ripen. There is poison in elder flowers, leaves, 
and roots ; even the berries, when eaten as 
they arc found upon the tree, may produce 
vomiting and purging. 

Sorrel owes its agreeable sbarpness to 
oxalic acid in the biuoxalate of potash wherein 
it abounds* It is good in salad, and a few 
]cavc\sma} be eaten without hurt ; but, serious 
ilinebs may result from eating it iu quantity. 

The same is to be said of the kernels of 
bloiie-fniits, which are flavoured with Prussic 
j^pid. Only a very few are to be eaten with^ 
out risk. A little girl, aged five, ate a great 
number of the kernels ot sweet cherries. Her 
brother, a few years older, also ate some. 
Next day, the gill was in a stufior, from 
which nothing could rouse her. She died 
about forty hours after the kernels hati been 
eaten. The boy was ill for a month, and 
thou recovered. 

now WE LOST OUR MINISTER. 

Ouii village is on the seacoast, far from the 
mam roads and the towns ; we have a har- 
bour for small fishing smacks, and do a smart 
trade iu whiting pout and salmon peel, but 
wp cannot, with strict propriety, be termed 
commercial. There is nothing to attract the 
great worib from their enjoyments and dissi- 
pations in favour of Barnley Combe, except 
its natural loveliness ; perhaps our simple 
manners may have their ebanos for such as 
have been preyed upon for successive years 
by lodging-house keepers of Brighton, who 
have been bitten in the face and eyelids dqxvr* 
at Margate, who have given up trying to 
persuade thoxuselves that what they smelt at 



'^We litd at preatot 
'uatttM^oi»ite, oMuly, and of good savour, 
attd.^#o li4ve deao <mr beat “ to meet the 
pdH^d requiTemeistB of that aristocracy 
li^ch patrooiees us, summer after summer, 
more and moire.” (See the new advertise- 
ment 6f our basmr, 'where a wheel of fortune 
has been recently erected regardless of ex- 
pense.) We 'take in at each hotel a second- 
day’s newspaper ; we have abided to a libritry, 
which was bemre considered but little inferior 
to that of the British Museum, several 
modem publications ; and I do not desire to 
exalt this journal with a sense of its own 
merits imduly, when 1 say thaj^ there is an 
intention — an expressed intention — on the 
part of the committee of management to order 
it monthly upon trial. We are anxious to 
please everybody and to offend no one. The 
Honourable Hapid (by which name, in an 
ignonince of the terms, although in full con- 
sciousness of the blessings, of h<*reditary ' 
title, we were aocustoiued to call him), one of j 
a party of collegians studying here, inlbrnied | 
us that there was nothing in literature worth i 
reading now except the Mysteries of the I 
City, nn illustrated serial not binding itself; 
to be finished in any particular amount of ! 
numbers, and Lady Clearstarch swept out of 1 
the reading-room, and nearly out of Barnley | 
Combe as well, because it was offered to her 
as an improving volume. ‘ We have built 
four batbmg-niachines — two for ladies, and 
two for gentlemen — and there is a little gritty I 
coffin iu the possession of the postmistress, j 
wherein such as desire it can obtain a warm ! 
salt-water bath. Paths have been cut in our ’ 
hills, and saddled donkeys placed conveniently ; 
at tiie feet of them. Seats are set advaii-j 
tageously fmoting the best views— and alpen- ! 
stocks, which the guide-book says are abscv | 
lutely indispensable, “the sharp gradients of • 
the Barnley Combe foot-roads being inexpres- 
sibly trying to the pedestrian ” — are exposed 
for sale at the barber’s, to the wonder of the 
al>origiuhl inhabitants. We retained a literary . 
gentleman (of great provincial rejjutation) 
for the purpose of compiling that volume and 
of eulogising Barnley Combe therein — and he 
has done it with a vengeance ; whm 1 read 
about our stupendous heights, gigantic iir 
forests, and spooming cataract, I feel — If 1 1 


may be allowed the expression — i)03itively i 
Alpine. Like the man who had talked prose | 
all his life without knowing it, 1 begin to be | 
aware of what a romantic region 1 have 
been hitheii;o a denizen. The surgeon tells j 
me he has^ hopes of one of the parish children ! 
having a regular goitre when she grows up. i 
in which case her fortune and ours willj 
indeed be made. How we shall dilate u}>on I 
“ the population (alas !) paying the usual i 
penalty for the enormous altitude at which 
they live, and for the gigantic character of 
their ipaguificent scenes I” There is “A 
picturesque reoluse,” the guide-book says,e 
“w1k> having inade ids solitary 'abode for^ 


yem in a cleft of Batnl^ cliff, qiow a 
scanty subsistence, in a^ition to the 
and the spring with wfiich he has. been’ so 
long contented, by awakening the slumberous 
echoes wit^ a Switzer horn.” This is, id 
reality, the boy who should be minding my 
pigs in the beech- woo<1, but who prefers w 
sit upon a Very dangerous ledge amorigst the 
rocks, practising upon his swine-call, and 
who consumes more beer and bacon when he 
comes home at night, after doing nothing, 
than any grown man in the village, after doing 
a great deal. My gardener tells me that he 
coulti get a shilling a head many a day if I 
would let him show people over my half acre 
of lawn and shrubbery during the season. 
“ Here,” this is the guide-book again, “ Art 
seems to have been the chief operator in laying 
out with taste the walks, the flowers, the plan- 
tations” — there are altogether five-and-forty 
trees, including gooseberry trees. “ There,” 
it continues, relerring to my neighbour’s (the 
coast-guardsman’s grounds), for which he does 
not care an anchor button, and which he suffers 
to run to rack and ruin, “ Nature has had 
principal management — the dark, ivy-mantled, 
roqk, the overhanging wood, the spooiidng 
cataract, are the prevailing charactcnstlcs.” 

There is nothing in Barnley Combe which 
loses in description, I think ; nothing either in 
illustration, to judge by the violent engrav- 
ings, prints, and w^af^jLT-colour sketches of it 
exhibited in all the neighbouring towns, stuck 
against the sides of public conveyances 
obtruded upon the heads of note-paper, ana 
stamped on mugs, and jugs, and work-lmxea^ 
and Ians for presents. We do what we 
to become famous and popular every way. 
"When homneopatliy was the rage, our chemist 
— who is likewise the grocer, and the baker; 
and the wine and beer merchant, all in au 
^infinitesimal way — ^became a convert to the 
next-to-nothing remedies at once, still issuing 
to the beuightetl. castur-oil, if they liked it, 
by the gallou. When the water-cure got ta 
be fashionable, our doctor had pipes laid on 
to his own house from everywhere imme- 
diately, and would put you, if you preferred 
it, in a couple of w^et slieets, just as to&a m 
recommend a warming-pan and antlmonial 
wine. Our rector, Mr. England, who “ex- 
pe its every man to do his duty,” and disliked 
much personal clcricid exertion, has done his 
very best to procure pleasing curates, and 
has persevered, in spite of many disappoint- 
ments-— the high, the broad, the low, the slow, 
the no-church have all been tried at Barnley 
Combe, and all for difierent offences have 
been found guilty and condemned. Ladles 
of high degree have siuled out of our 
very pews before the winds of distaste- 
ful doctrine. Officers of state have gone to 
sleep, as though they w'ere not taking a 
holiday from their respective duties ; and the 
rector himself had once to listen to a denun- 
ciatory harangue,, of which he, the incum- 
bent, was ttib unmistakable object, aiid 
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urtiich extended confiidere,bl 7 beyond Kie 
ueufi,l dinner-boor. 

At last Bamley Combe wag blest with'a 
fitting minister in the Rev. Peony Flush. In 
the season, and out of the seasonfulso, be was 
equally earnest and efficient ; and was not 
only patronised by the aristoci'acy, but beloved 
by the poor. Although he waa my dear and 
intimate friend indeed, it is not through the 
prejudice of fi iendship that I assert he wns the 
friend of us all. His figure was tall and thin 
to attenuity ; he was nearly bald, with a com- 
plexion like a girl’s, and an expreasiofi like a 
saint’s; as dispassionate, as moinl, as noble, 
as simply religious a being as ever walked 
this world of sin and vanity. I think he 
j nnderiytooil, sympathised with, palliated, 

I pitied, rebuked, such as were the contrary, in | 
I a manner that the most universal and chari- 
j table Christianity could alone inspire. His; 
' simplicity was a real nobility ; and, from | 
I never having mixed with the woild (save 
I in a peculiarly secluded university life), 
he was quite untainted with that falhO and 
j degrading respect that is so generally paid to 
“position,” without regard to wisdom or to 
I virtue. Briton ns he wjxs, and yet exem]>t 
j from the national foible, it h not to b*' f»up- 
posed that he had no weakness ; he w as 
j the shyest — ^the most painfully modest — man 
I ever knew ; and he oftentimes sufiV red 
, in consequence most (U'uelly. Ho was the 
I man who went most out ot Ids wav to avoid 
1 hurting people’s fetdlngs, and foi the sike ot 
i delicacy ; and, as usually happen he w’aa 
I treading upon people's m«'iital toch continu- 
onsly. When he tiist came among us, an<l 
j was furnishing Id's cottage, and getlingiiitio- 
duced to his future pariohioners, 1 remember 
calling with him (on our way to the maiker- 
1 town) upon a farmer who had a <*lul>-foot. Jt 
was not long befoie poor Fiu*>h, wdio was no^ 
aware of this, and waj >eiy near si glib d, 

1 observed with a s’ldle, th.a* oer host seem ’a 
' to take excellent care to keep Idnisidf out o'* 

I the dirt among the lan< a. “ A\ hat a senbibh* 
boot th it is of vouis, 3Ir. La^muu ; why, it’s 
treble srded ' ” And, indbie he had reco- 
vered him«-elf from the flame of bludies 
into w 'icii he burst upon the discovery oi 
this nii'^bake, he informed Mrs. Layman and 
( her four dnnglitfrs, that the objec^ of our 
expedition lu^o tne town was to jirocuie 
him (Peony llu-n) pair of comfortable 
drawers,” meaning th'^reby a chest, I snpp >3e, 
but sending the wholi* company into shrieks 
of laughter, and ‘^ufFu-sing himself from top to 
toe with a beautiful rose <*olour. These sort 
of things, he coufes'^cd to me, annoyed him 
for mouths afterwards, oppi i si»iug him like 
aina: and 1 could not forbear remarking, 
j y»ny, Flush, how will you have the 

j mpe to propose to the future Mrs. P. P. ?” 

I fie rose-coloured in siich a mann^^r at this, 
& that 1 said, “ Come, Peony, tell us all about 
[ it at once, do,” whicli accordingly, after a 
H Uttle piwasiog, he did. * 


“ X was indeed,” he beten, “ cnee eiigaa^ 
to be married 1 believe, (how I went $Q me 
as that is a marvel to me still), but*aA imfi- 
dent of so frightful a character took place td 
to put the matter entirely out of the question. 

I was a young undergraduate, spending the 
summer with a reading party at the Irish 
lakes, when 1 met with — ^^tli Lucy, and got, 
in short, to be accepted. She was residing , 
with her mother, in the Same hotel in Kil- I 
larney .as ourselves, and we all met every ,j 
day. We 'boated on the lake together, and |i 
I’shed, and sang, and read. We landed on . 
the wooded islands in the soft summer even- I 
ings, to take /)ur tea in gipsey fashion, aud to < 
sketch ; but she and 1 mostly whispered — j 
not about love at all, as I rem6ml>er, but of 
the w-eather and the rubric ; only it seemed I 
so sweet to sink our voices and speak low and 
soft. Once, in a party over the moors, while 
I was leading her pony over some boggy i( 
ground, I caught her hand by mistake instead 
of her bridle, and she did not snatch it away. 1 
It was the heyday and the prime of my life, »[ 
m 3 ' fi iend, and that youth of the spirit whi(*li I 
no power ran ever more renew. I kii'*w 
what she felt, and what would please her, as 
soon an the feeling and the wish themselves 
were born. Om* thought — my thought at 
‘leapt out to w'ed with thought, ere 
t bought could w'ed itself with speech.' She | 
took a fancy to a huge mastiff <log belonging 
to a fisherman ; and 1 bouerbt it for her at , 
once, although it 'was terribly savage, and, 
[(excejd for Luev's liking it) not either good 
! or Ixnntiful. Its name, also — the only one it 
would answer t(», and sometimes it would not 
to tiiat — w'as Towser, not a name for a lad \ ’s * 
pet at all, .and si'arcely for a gentleman'rt. i 
'fbcic was a Iitllo secluded field, hedged in 
bv a copj'iee, which shipcd into the lake, 
about a unit* from t’ae hotel ; and there Lney 
agreed (for the first time) to meet mo alone, i 
1 was to be there, before breakfast, .at eieiit 
o’clock in the morning, and you may be sure 
I W. 1 S there at six — with Towser. Perhaps j 
Invnsne\er happier than at that particular 
time. The niiiverfal nature seemed in h.u‘- 
mony with my blissful feelinp. The snii 5 
.shone out bright and clear, so that the fiesh 1 
moiTiing breezes could scarerdy cool the j»1e.s- i 
8.ant throbbing of iny blood ; but tlu‘ blue I 
rippling waves of the lake loi»ked irrepressi- ^ 
bly tempting, and I could not resist a swim. 
Just a plunge and out again, thotiglit I ; for 
though I had such plenty of time to siwire, J 
determined to l>e dressed aud ready for the 
interview an hour at least before the ap- I 
pointed time. Ijucy might, like myself, be a , 
little earlier; and at all events, with such t 
an awful couscquenco in possible appre- 
hension, I would run the shadow of a risk, 
‘Mind my clothes, mind them,’ said X 
to Towser (who took hi« seftt thereon, at once, 
sagaciously enough), for 1 bad heard, of saoli 
things as clothes being stolen from unoonset- 
ous dippers before them, trith results notto be 
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} of ; in { went, I remexn^ the 

of ttet ^th even to this day, the 
. gJfJfTfy fhe.fveibhnejaB, the ln;xurious softness of 
eim pinftlchilar wave,, juisft^ as the last view 
^.T^ch his eyes rested is painted on the 
memoir of one who has been stricken blind, 
or the fast heard melody is treasured in that 
of a man stunned deaf by a fall ; it was my 
last perfect pleasure, and succeeded by a 
shock that I shall never, I think, quite get 
over. When I had bathed os long as I 
judged to be prudent, I landed and advanced 
towards the spot where my garments, and 
Towsor lay; as I did so, every individual 
hair iipon his back seemed to bristle with 
fury, his eyes kindled coals of fii^ ; he gave 
me notice by a low determined growl that he 
would spring on me and tear me into frag- 
ments if I approached nearer ; it was evident 
that he did not recognise nSe, in the least, 
without my clothes. * Tow, Tow, Tow', Tow, 
Tow,’ said i pleasantl}^, ‘ good old Tow, you 
remember me ; * . but the brute, like the 
friend whom we have known in a better day, 
and appeal to when in indifferent apparel, 
only shook his head in a menacing manner 
and showed his teeth the more. 'Towser, 
be quiet, sir ; how dare you — Tow, Tow, 

’J'ow Towser — (here he nearly had a bit 

of my calf off) — ^j'ou nasty, brutal dog ; go 
away, sir, — go ; ain’t you ashamed ot your- 
self ? ” Drops of foam oozed through the 
teeth of the ferocious monster as be stood up 
with tail erect at these repi'oving words, but 
he manifested no sign of remorse or sorrow. 
My situation became serious in the extreme ; 
what if he chose to sit there, on my personal 

apparel, until ? At this idea, too terrible 

to be concluded, a profuse perspiration broke 
out all over me. Presently, feeling a little cold, 
1 went back into the lake again to consider 
what was to be done, and resolving the felf 
<lesign of enticing Towser into the water and 
tliere drowning him. Abuse and flattery being 
erjnally throwm away ui)oii him, I tried 
stones ; I heaved at him with all my force 
the largest pebbles I could select, the majo- 
rity of which be evaded by leaping from side 
to side, and those which struck him rendered 
him so furious that I believe he would have 
killed and eat me if he could, whetlier I was 
dressed or not, but he would not venture 
into the water after me still. At last, the time 
drawing on apace for the appointed inter- 
view wnich I bad once looked forward to 
'with such delight and expectation, 1 was fain, 
ill an agony of shame and rage, to hide my sell 
ill a dry ditch in the neighboui'ing copse, 
where 1 could see what took place without 
being seen, and there I covered myself over, 
like a babe in the wood, with leaves. Pre- 
sently my Lucy came down, a trifle more 
carefully dressed than, usual and looking all 
grace and modesty ; the dog began to liowl 
a^she drew near ; ahe saw him and she saw 
my cloiihes^ and the notion that I was 
drowned (X could see it in her expressive 


tsonntenance) ffashed upon her at once f 
one instant; she looked as though ' ah!6nit;^'t^ 
faiD^,fUid the next she sped off agalii to 
hotel with the speed of a deer. Oraciotiis 
Heavens ! I decided upon rescuing a portion , 
of my garmeifts at least, or upon perishing in ' 
the attempt, and rushed out of the thi^etr 
for the pur^e ; but my courage failed me as 
1 neared the savage animal and I found my-^ 
self (in some confused and palpitating* 
manner) back in my diy ditch again with the 
sensation of a loss of blood and pain; my 
retreat Jad not been effected — perhaps, be- 
cause there was nothing to cover it — without 
considerable loss, and the beast had bitten 
me severely. I protest that, from that mo- 
ment, frightful as my position was, it did not 
move me so much ^ the reflection of the 
honors that would be showered down on 
that vile creature. I knew that he would be 
considered by Lucy and the rest as a sort of 
dog of Montargis, an affectionate and saga- 
cious creature, watching patiently at nis 
appointed post for the beloved master that 
should never again return to him. Presently 
they all came back, Lucy and her mother and 
all the maid-servants from the inn, besides 
my fellow-students and fishermen with drag- 
nets, and a medical man with blankets and 
brandy (liow I envied the blankets and the 
brandy!) As I expectcvl, neither the women’s 
cries nor the men’s labour in vain distressed me 
I half so much as the patting and cai'essing of 
Towser; if she could have only known when 
; she dropped those tears upon his cruel nose that 
j there w^as a considerable quantity of human 
I flesh — my flesh — at that moment lying in his 
I stomach in an undigested state ! 1 could not 
• repress a groan of horror and indignation : 

“ Hush, hush,” said Lucy, and there was a 
silence, tlirough which 1 could distinctly hear 
Towser licking his cliops. I was desperate 
this time, and holloaed out to my friend 
Sanford — ‘ Sanford and nobody else * — ^to 
come into the copse with a blanket. 1 re- 
member nothing more distinctly. Imme- 
diately peals ot laughter} now smothered^ 
nowr breaking irrepressibly forth ; expres- 
sions of thaiikiiilu ess, of affection, of sympathy 
beginning — but never finished — ^burst in Upon, 
as it were, by floods of merriment ; and the 
barking, the eternal barking, of that execra- 
ble dog. I left Killarney that same evening ; 
Lucy, and the mother of Lucy, and my 
fellow-students, aud the abominable Towser; 

I left them for good and all ; and that was 
how my engagement was broken off, and why 
there is no Mrs. Peony Flush,” concluded the 
curate, 'wdio had turned from rose-colour td 
deep cai’natioD, and from that to ' almost 
black, during the recital. 

I felt for my poor friend deeply, as many 
others did to whom I told this undei* the 
seal of secrecy, and who revealed it to their 
families. ^ place of the religious book- 
markers, with Bibles and crosses aud crowns 
worked on thi^pi, which used to he rained 
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upon Mr, Flush duxing the saxnm^r niontlie one of these it pnssled me n >good deal to 
from anonymous but not alto^ther unknown open. The day was hot end myhotse W9» 
hande, he now received simuar encouraging ddgety, so that I knew better than to get off 
tokens of a more earthly duM^er : a wmath and risknot getting on again | bet t cntud not 
of orange flowers, with ^fBope 0 ^ Hopeever ** undo the apring^bSt anyhow. ‘VHifle 1 waa 
under it, in floss silk, and a vlgiSette, on per- wheeling and reaching, and changing from » 
forated cardboard, of Bobert Bruce and the red to a white heat, and had got trom ** dear 
Spider, with a medifcval illumination, signify- me** and ** botheration,** to ^confound the 
ing ^ Never despair ;’* he was also presented thing ! ** I was startled by a rather shrillish 
by some humorous artist with l^ie miniature voice fi*om the other side of the gate, and up 
of a dog couchant upon a heap of something, came a lady upon a showy bay at a hard 
and ** Semper fidelis*’ underneath. His gallop, with a “By your leave, sir, for a 
zakfortane, however, was in a f^ir way moment** — and the showybayandhisfemi- 
of being forgotten, but for what occurred last nine burthen dashed o\er the five-barred 
summer. Baraley Combe had never had so together, like a monstrous bird — just shav- 
great an influx of company as then. Our ing my head, as 1 should think, by about 
hotel was filled to overflow; two of our a quainter of an inch. Secondly, came a 
riding'donkeys died from exhaustion, a third groom with another bay ; and,thlraly,a huge 
edition was called for of the guide-book, and mastiff-dog (who made a snap at me in the 
the bathing-machines were entirely reserved air) with another bay ; and in a moment 1 was 
for the ladies* use. left alone in a cloud of dust. 

It was not this last circumstance, for I took the remainder of my ride in peace ; 
Peony Flash never bathed, but the first and having accomplished my object, returned 
i which interfered with our good curate's I to Barn ley Combe. My appetite was of that 
comfort. The Nobleman's Best being full, nicety that five minutes either way would 
its landlady sent her respects to Mr. Flush, ' have deteriorated it inateriaUy ; but, I well 
and would he afibrd her tlie temporary \ knew that Mrs. Softairs wlas punctual te an 
loan of a spare room in his house for a t instant. As 1 litid her well-known staircase 
widow and her daughter who had written ' I felt as confident of all tilings being well, as 
for apaitments the day before, and were ' a human being can feet The odour of the 
coming on that evening in the expecta-i stuffing seemed to salute my nostrils. I had 
tion of finding them’ To refuse toperfotm a decided on a wing and a slice of the breast, 
kindness never entered into the good fellow’s Alas! the cloth was not even laid upon the 
feeling heart, but this request vexed him dining table, but there was a little folded 
mightily. Hie information that the ladies note addressed to me instead : 
were of a sumptuous character, and tin veiled | “ Dear Friend,— -Adieu for ever. By the 

with two riding-horses, as well as their own | time you read this I shall be far away. It 
cai*riage, affected him nothing. If they had seems like a fatality ; but while 1 have life I 
been pedestrians, and were about to appear will resist it. L. is in the house. L. and her 
in a*walkii^-grove of baudboxes, they would mother— and the abominable——’* 
have alarmed him quite as much. Ho was A low growl here arrested my atten)|m. 
not sum if it would not be indelicate in hiry^ The mastiff dog was at tlie door who nad 
to nut bis boots outside the door at night, snapped at me in the afternoon without 
and he gave orders that his linen should >>e effect. He said, as jdaiuly as he could speak, 
removed— half diy — from the hues in the that he was determined to mal^e up for his 
back-garden. It wouhl be a relief to him, * disappointment on the present occasion, 
he said, if I would ie.side in the house during l^wos resolving to sell my life dearly, when 
the stay of tlie two visitois; and, at all (the rather shrillish voice again came up 
events, 1 niUbt dine with him the first the stairs, and in at the window^ and 
evening, wliich I agieed to do. The curate's <lown the chimney, as it seemed to me, at 
dinnera weie mill er neat ; hie housekeeper — lonce: “Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow i Good 
who perfectly undei'stood him and was not , little dog ! Conie to Lu Lu ! " The ereatnre 
altogether without hope, I think, of luring j obeyed, I suppose there was some other 
him down fr(»ia respect to matrimony — dinner awaiting him below, and 1 stole softly 
had a way of anointing duck with lemon, j away in safety. 

which, before I feasted at the l^ovecot, 1 had | Never again did I visit that snug parlour, 
met with only in hooka. I therefore judici- i Never again was Peony Flush beheld by 
ously rode out a few miles in the afternoon | Barnley^Combiau eye. 1 recognised him, I 
in search of an appetite. There was a good think, howeveix in the uav^ inteHigence 
one to be got generally on the Bridle-road by ! column of the Times newspaper, ns the Keve- 
^the sea-coast, which cuts through the sbe^ | rend P. Flush, appointed^ chaplmn to her 
1 ^ cattle-pastures, and 1 chos^e that way. It | Majesty's ship Virgo, bound for Hong Kong ; 
is much intersected with small wdiite gates | where mastiff pups are fricasaeed and stewed 
k which mark the boundaries of the fields, and ' and baked in pics before they attain maturity. 
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SEA-GARDENS^ 


Country folks are justly proud of their 
gardens, but coast folks nave gardens 
upon the land aud in the sea. The hardy 
sea-faring populations of the coasts and 
ibUnds, from the North Cape to the Bay of 
Biscay, call the submarine valleys the 
gardens. Lovelier gardens have never, in- 
deed, been made horticultural shows of, at 
Ghent, at Farts, or at Chiswick. Fashion 
does well, when upon horticultural ffite days 
it sends its votaries upon the green, smooth- 
shaven swards, and into the fruit an<l dower- 
adorned tents ; under the shady alleys, and 
into the klass-palaces, where are collected and 
displayed the wonders of the vegetable 
world — ^from earth and air, the rivers and the 
lakes. The contempt of ignorance, mean- 
while, persuades most town folks tha4i the 
gardens of coast folks are com])osed of weeds 
aud worms. Ignorance and contempt always 
run into each other in a serpentine circle. 
The most beautiful plants known in botany 
have been called weeds, and the loveliest 
creatures known in zoology have been called 
worms. Fashion, when its leaders shall knoy 
what is known to sea-side observers, will , 
probably launch its elegant crowds in 
cushioned and streamcred gondolas upon the 
smooth summer seas, to admire the glorious 
gardens whose plants now wave unseen 
around our coast. The green ulva, the olive 
laminaria, the rose ceramiem, the herbivore 
and carnivore conchylions ; stony plants and 
stony auiinali^— «niii^ stones, animal flowers, 
animal vegetables, vegetal animals ; — life, in 
short, in a singularly lovely flora — life in a 
bizarrely beautiful, a sublimely wonderful 
fauna — life where the mineral, vegetal, and 
animal worlds blend mysteriously— life iuthe 
ocean, which is the realm of life, — ^makes the 
unique but various charm of the submarine | 
scenery, which the sea-kings of old called ex- 
pressly the gardens— the sea-gardens. Dcci- ; 
dedly we must have oeean floral idtes.i 
Fashion is a tyrant, always demanding ' 
the invention of new pleasuies, and here is 
one worth many, the suggestion of f&tes to | 
view the gardens of the sea. | 

• The summer day is long and fine. The j 
boats flSre hearts of oak, and the boatmen, of|, 
course, are jolly ta»a There is not a man or , 


a woxtan, a boy or a girl tyf us &11 whose 
pulse is not quickened, and whose eyes do not 
sparkle, at the sight of the familiar bit ef silk 
called the Union Jack. We are sailing oii 
a granite coast, but inshore, aud we look 
down. Why, fathoms beneath us, wherever 
our eyes turn, we gaze upon a floral-show, a 
garden of the sea. There are grass-green 
plants, olive-brown plants, and purple-rosy 
plants. The ground of white aud yellow 
sand, here and there, throws well up their 
colours, and defines their forms beautifully. 
The undulations of the water affect them but 
gently, and they wave 

Like Bister-flotvcra of one iwect thada 
Which the same breeze does blow. 

Every variety of hue refreshes the eyes. 
Moreover, the sunlight which sparkles upon 
the surface of the water descends down upon 
the gardens with a softened, unearthly and 
wavering radiance. No wonder photography 
should be trying to seize the lights and 
shades of this scenery: 

Earth luis not anything to show more fair ! 

There are ash-coloured, rust-coloured, 
smoke-coloured, reddish-brown, greenbh-blue, 
(jlusky-green, iris-hued, hyaline, diaphanous, 
pellucid, and metallically lustrous maiiue 
plants. Persons who must needs know the 
why and the wherefore of all they see, are 
indeed puzzled to account for the colours of 
the marine plants. The law of the coloration 
of land-plauts is, the further they are from 
the liglit the paler they grow. The law of the 
coloration of sea-plants is, the further they 
grow from the light the more brilliautly 
ruddy are their colours. The supposition that 
the colouriug rays act where the luminous 
rays scarcely reach, is neither a probable nor 
an explanatory hypothesis. Every sub- 
marine zone has varied colours. No region, 
tenanted by life, is without them. The fact 
remainef, account for it as we mky ; in the 
darkest depths are the brightest coloara A 
very common stony plant, erroneously called 
Corallma officinalis, the purple chalky plant, 
becomes white when exposed to the sunlight. 


the Laurencia pinnatifida<ff Lamouroux (pin- 
natiflda,^ because like a cut feather, uud 
Laurencia to honour a Monsieur de Lau- 
rencie), 4 pungani^ appetising, and agreeable 
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condiment, when it grows near low-water 
xnai'k is purple, and near high-water 
mark, yellowiah or jgreenish. The jelly- 
weed (CondruB crkpus) is similarly affected. 
The smooUi-Httle-piteher plant (Ceraniinm 
rubrum)^ so called trom the appetrauce of its 
capsulesj is found of every colour, from red 
to white, according to its habitat. The 
colours of many sea-juants perish the moment 
they are! removed from the sea-water. Heath- 
like aaqk-chain (Cystoseira ericoides) loses, 
the instant it quits the water, the rich phos- 
pliovie greens and blues which pl^ and 
flicker upon it ui the sea;gar(iens. 

Looking dowp from a* boat, the observer 
can scarcely attend to more than the general 
effects of the ocean scenery. Exhilarated by 
the air, and delighted by novel loveliness, he 
is scarcely in a mood to scrutinise the form ; 
of particular plants. The general aspect of I 
the sea-gardens is brown. Soci^d in their 
habits, and numerous as individuals, the 
fourteen Eritish species of brown plants cover 
more surface of tidal rocks than all the other j 
four or five hundred kinds. From them it is ■ 
that, as the colour green paints the terrestrial, i 
the colour brown paints the littoral vegeta- 1 
tion. Unlike the terrestrial meadows, the 
aquatic fields are brown, — brown as the monn- 
tain heaths— -brown as the whiter woods. 
While the name of the savaiis, Laminaria, 
feebly hints that the fronds of certain brown j 
plants are thin plates, the name of the Scotch ! 
Highlanders hits off the description of their | 
appeai'ance by calling them sea- wands. I 
Forests of brown sea- wands bend to the un- j 
dulations of the tides upon the exposed brows 
of submarine rocks around the coasts of the 
British islands. Faci — the Greek name for 
sea-weeds — generally has been applied by the 
savans to the abundant brown plants with 
air-bladders in their fronds. Scotch coast^ 
folks call an edible species of them badder-* 
locks (bladder-locks) and, indeed, they are 
locks of bladders. At low tides extensive 
belts of rocks, covered by brown plants, when 
left dry and supine by the sea, are described 
as black rocks. Tbe entwined condition of ! 
the plants is, I suppose, described by tbc 
English name — tangle. When left by the sea 
a strangely^angled mass is formed by inter- 
twined sea^rdles or sea-wands (Laminaria 
digitata), sea-furbelows (Laminaria bulbosa), 
sea-belts (Laminaria saccharina) badder- 
locks (Alaiia esculenta) and knobbed wrack 
or crackers (Fiieus nodosus). .Crackers will 
remind coast boys, generally, of the times 
upon times when they thjp^ this plant 
into the blazing evening fire^ and pro<mced 
explosions to the astonishn^t of the feminine 
household 

When sea-wauds and sea-furbelows over- 
8bado\y deep, steep, rock-pools, the sides of 
tbe rocks are geneially decked with rosy 
plants of luxuri£^ colours. The land-roses 
front * the sun, t)ie red plants of the sea 
ooart the shade. In the darkfst pools are the 


most beautiful things. Most of the Siriti^ 
red plants grow only to about five 44x 
inches in length. The spotted shinj^4w 
(Nitophyllum punctatum) has, howev^,, 
found five feet in height and three in broadi^.: 
The braided hair of the Greeks (Plocafl^um t 
coccineum) is a very common purple, plant 
which grows in .tufto in open spots in the 
poolo. 

When looking down into a rock valley, the 
brows of the rocks are seen to be darkened 
by brown plants, tbeir sides festooned by red 
plants, and the exposed sunny spots tenanted 
by green plants. There is all tne cunning of 
nature in the harmony of their forma and 
coloui's. Grebn thread- ceUs, called confervm, 
grow wherever there is humidity. The 
thread-cells of the sea are similar to the con- 
ferva? of the land. Oyster-green, or laver, is 
the most common of green marine plants. 
The glossy, oval, flat fronds oF the short, 
stumpy ulva are exceedingly graceful in their 
own homes. They ai*e the plants of the 
water especially, being named ulva from the 
Celtic word ul (water). The green intestine- 
like plants, Enteramorpha, are as widely dis- 
tributed. Conferva, enteramorpha, and ulva, 
are seen everywhere upon the shores of the 
globe. 

Lamouroux, tbe man to whonr we are 
indebted for most of our sea-weed loro, has 
divided the sea-gardens into the green, the 
olive, and the red zones. Just when we sail 
out betw-een the pier-heads of our harbour, 
or step beyond high tide mark, we have 
entered the green zone. When sailing above 
the tidal rocks we are above the olive zone. 
When off shore, and beyond low water -mark, 
we are floating over the red zone. 

Tbe forms of the ocean flora are as various 
^ their colours. There are marine }>lauts 
wdiich can be seen only by aid of the 
microscope ; and there are marine plants 
whose stems rival the masts of the tallest 
ships. Some of them are just strings of little 
bags adhering to each other, end to end. 
Spme are nothing but branched threads, The 
tissue of many of them expands into broad, 
fiat fronds. There are a few of the marine 
plants which seem to have leaves of netted 
lace. There are silky, jelly-like, gelatinouisL 
leathery, gristly, woody, streaked, and veinea 
fronds. There are fronds like hair, like twine, 
and like thread. There arc fronds which are 
like tubes, like spathes, like bags, like kid- 
nej^s, like hands, like eggs, like tongues, like 
combs, like lances, like spears, like fans, like 
sickles, like swords, like wedges, like teeth, 
and like hearts. Fronds are cleft, bi-lobed, 
foiled, jointed, tied, notched, fringed, wavy, 
rounded at the base, rounded at the top, 
rolled, together, rolled upwards', and rolled 
backwardk There are tufted and there are 
level-topped fronds. Some are laminated, 
and some are whorled. Wlio is there wl)p 
has not seen beautiful collections sea- 
weeds? Many persons Ijave doubtless turned 
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oter {the ehloured. illuBtrationB in the ivorks dcensional immersions for abort ' 

<^3E)S#. Greville of Edinburgh and Dr. Harvey When the whale spouts, they have ] 
O^l&hblin. Whoever has hung over volumes spray, and when he drives they ha 

. ^ 'dS j^res and specimens ' during long and dips ; and thus they show us a 

^lightful evenings, has fouiid his ixnagination analogy betjjsreen the ulva zone and the Vici- 
Testoriiig the plants to their habitats, and nity of the eye's of the whale. Sandars Rang 
forming fancy pictures of the beauty and says balani are found under the umbrellas of 
wonder imparted by this sweetly wild flora the medusm. They are also found upon 
to the gardens of the sea. ^ turtles. Small in Eurqie, the acorn- shells ' 

Lamouroux says, sea plants are distributed attain a considerable size on the shores of 
upon lines of coast at a common depth of the tropical seas. * The naturalists have 
water. Andouin and Milne Edwards found tried with small success to give descriptive 
a similar distribution of marine animals, iiamessto the sca-acorns. The sessile and 
Nearly thirty years have elapsed since they stalked acorns have been called cirripeda 
published their labours. During recent — ^tlie beard-feet. The word feet is not 
years, the Dredging Committee of the British happily applied to animals without loco- 
Association have explored many parts of the motion in their adult state. There are natu- 
seaboard of the British islands. Hundreds raliats who talk of their hairy or’ ciliated 
of zealous observers have, contributed to arms. They call arms the machines which 
'‘\^ow the distribution of vegetal and animal others call feet. M. de Blaiuvillc tried to 
life upon the coasts of England, Ireland, and liit them oiT by calling them nematopoda, the 
Scotland. feeding feci. Indeed, it is not an easy matter 

Vrior to talking about the animals of the to convey to the imagination the image of 
coast — for the sea-gardens are both botanical the feeding machinery of the sea-acoms. 
and zoological gardens — permit me, in pas- Suppose your two arms were run into cme 
sing, to wipe out an imputation U])on the above your liead, and your ten fingers were 
fair fame of the sea-weeds. They have split into twenty-one sickle-like feathers ; sijip- 
been called the Cryptogames — the plants pose, moreover, you were shut up within the 
who marry clandestinely. Humble they closed valves of a conical shell, and had to 
may be, but they are not mean enough to get a meal every twelve hours by plying this 
marry clandestinely ; and the only ground feeiling machinery as actively as possible 
for the imputatio:i is their aversion to ' during a few minutes of high tide. The 
show and ostentation. No doubt they make • feathery-feeding machinery of the sea-acorn 
no display of cups (calices) or coronets ; is as graceful as the little feathers of the bird 
(corolla). There is no flaunting of gay flags I of paradise. The feeding-feathers are un- 
and streamers, called sepals and petals. They ! sheatlxed quickly, and are plied swiftly, 
do not spread in the sun the gorgeous hues ! whenever a meal is to be got by activity, 
of their connubial curtains. They are far j Tiiere is something surprising in the change 
enough, indeed, from firing off pistols on the , from tlie torpor of the dead scurf to the viva- 
happy occasion, like the pistol-plant (Pilea!city of the feeding-feathers. The feathery 
callitriclioldes). But there is a diflereiic# sickles sci'in to know the brevity of 
between modesty and secrecy ; and the sea- J^arvest-tix.. With their longest feathers 
plants are guilty of nothing clandestine, they make a little whirlpool, and with their 

IJlva and balani, or oyster-green and acom- shortest they convey their food to their 
shells mark the highest zone of the coast, mouihs. At the slightest alarm, the feediug- 
E very twelve hours the waves and spray of ; feather^] are sheatlicd within the conical 
high-water nourish the vegetal and animal j valves, and the animal seems once more 2V 
life of the ulva or acom zone. Balani is the grey dead moiety of an acorn. 

Greek for acorns. The name acorn-shell was 1 catmot confirm the observation that the 
doubtless* suggested by’ the general resem- oj^tical aj)paratus becomes obliterated in 
blance of the shells to the acorns of the oak. adult balani. My colony on the cork bung 
When country cousins first see the balani, alw.ays showed the greatest sensibility to 
they take them for droll, dry, dead scurf, light. The approach of a candle suf- 
almost akin to the lichens, often their neigh- ficed to excite their activity. No sign was 
hours on the shore. Strange creatures ever seen that they had moulted their eyes ; 
indeed are these balani, and stranger still are and, to make them draw in like lightning 
some of the habitats in which they are found, their feeding-sickles, I had only to interpo«s 
1 kept a colony of them in a basin of sea- water the shadow of my hand. Prior to receiving as 
for several months. When I found them in a fact a metamorphose extraordinary enough 
the sea, they were floating upon a cork bung, to be “the only iustanOe in nature,” great care 
and all the trouble I had with them was to is necessary against error in the observations, 
let, them float in the basin instead of the Poii, who observed the balani of tbe Bay of 
ocean. The Sea-acoms are particularly fond Naples, says, the eggs which are laid in sum- 
of establishing themselves amund the eyes mer become adults iu four months. Captain 
oft wlial^s. What they seem most to, like King Wys, the bottom of a boat was covei*ed 
iu regard to a locality or habitat is, frqf. with adult ^lani after being thirty-three 
quent washings firotn the sea spray, with days iu the trbjfiical seas. The larves move 
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about actiyely by 'meana of cilia. During 
their larve . tbo sea-acoma aearch for 
habitats fulfilling the conditions needful for 
them, a:nd find them on rocks, etonesi piers, 
breakwatm^ , Umber, ships, boats, turtle, 
about the eyes 'of the whales, .or under the 
umbrella df the medusse. The folds of their ; 
mhntle seem to serve them os gills. We owe 
valuable glimpses of the structure of these 
creatures to the labours of Dr. Martin, Saint 
Ange^ and Mr. Charles Darwin. Deep dark- 
ness appears, however, still to cover the 
mysteries of their reproduction. 

The large balani are Capital eating. Athe- 
nmus and Macrobius say, the Egyptian sea- 
acorns were esteemed good eating by the 
ancients. Macrobius says, white and black 
balani were served up at the banquet giveu 
by Lentulus when he was received among 
the priests of Mars. Captain King tells us, 
acorn’shells, or sessile balani, are found at 
Concepcion de Chili, and sold at Valparaiso, 
which are three inches broad and five and 
Srhalf long. After being boiled, they are 
e^en cold, and deemed a great delicacy, their 
fi^h eq^nalling the richness of the crab. 

' General exposure in the air, with occa- 
ih>nal wettings and dippings in sea water, 
are the conditions of life preferred by the 
balani colonies. Unless the epidermes of the 
whales foim an exception, they do not pene- 
trate into the substances to which they 
attach themselves. Social and sympathetic 
creatures, their bases press close together in 
a way which frequently disturbs the sym- 
metrical regularity of their forms. The 
balani are the animals, as the ulva are the 
plants of the zone of spray. 

The brown zone commences where the 
green zone ends, below the high-water mark 
of ordinary tidea This band of coast is the 
bed of the sea-girdles and the sea-wands, and 
might be described as the pasture-fields of 
the limpets and the periwinkles, who browse 
upon them. 

Limpet, the Saxon name, is derived from 
•‘impan,” to plant or to graft into ; or from 
"limpiau,” to adhere or belong to as a limb. 
The lim^t is the graft or limb of the rock. 
Patella, the learned name, is the Latin word 
for a tartlit. The Greek or Latin observer 
WM struck with the form, which resembles a 
pasty ; the Saxon with the practical quality, 
the adhesiveness of the sea-side animal. The 
laminarian zone is the habitat of the limpets 
and periwinkles, because as herbivore they 
feed upon the plants composing it. When 
the sea is smooth and the tide up, they crawl 
al^ut upon the sweet tangles and esculent 
,badder1ocks. The tongue of the limpet is a 
ribbon, two or three inches long and half a 
line broad, crossed by rows of hooked teeth 
four deep^ with a pair of three-pronged saw- 
like teeth between every row. The action of 
this instrumoit upon the iri>nds of the lami- 
naria is one of the most curiojis performances 
in the'oeean theatres. 


When the tangles which have been 'isimhed 
on shore are taken up and examine^^ey 
ore generally found to have been 
roots and fkohds. The limpet which'ea%^0\ 
fronds is called the patella pdlucid% 
one which eats the roots is the pat^ lavi& 
Indeed, a heap of sea-wands is a treasure 
trove. The p^udd limi^t is found on the 
frond, and the cerulean limpet is ensconced 
in a cave id the veiy centre of the bulbous 
; root. 

I The limpet is conic-shaped, with a circular 
and somewhat oblong base. The distinct head 
has a thick and shore trump ; two pointed 
feelers carry e^'es at their base, and the long 
tongue folds itself up backwards into the 
stomach. M. Milne Edwards has made a 
singular observation respecting the patella. 
He found a part of the buccal appaiatus cu-. 
closed in the aort or great artery of the 
heart. The locomotive, a muscular disk 
under the body, is large and round, but over- 
hung by the edges of the mantle. Some 
naturalists call the limpets the circle gills 
(cy do- branches), because their gills are a 
circle of leafiets runniug round between the 
mantle and the locomotive. I have never seen 
any trace of a glue upon the locomotive of 
the limpet. The muscular disk adheres just 
as the boy’s leather sucker does, by the 
exclusion of air. There is in tlie disk not 
merely a power of adhesion to the exclusion 
of air, there is a suction of the substance of 
the rock. I have dislodged a limpet from a 
sunk locality, almost the tenth of an inch 
deep, which Was the exact shape of the disk, 
and must have been produced by its cor- 
roding suction. The circle of breathing 
leafiets is above the disk, and between it and 
the mantle. When a limpet is touched, tlje 
shell descends and presses against the rock. 
Adhering by the suction of a muscular disk, 
and breathing by means of j[^ls encircling it, 
the limpet defies all the ordinary doshings of 
the breakers, and breathes securely when 
seemingly glued into the rocks as limbs. 
Feeding upon tangles and reposing upon 
rocks, a shell was necessary for the limpet, 
from which the breakers would glide off dis- ' 
persedly, The shell .accordingly resembles 
an ancient buckler, formed to turn aside the 
points of spears. The conical forms, indeed, 
of the balani and the limpets ai*e adapted to 
confront the breakers. The sea acorns, as 
they cannot change place, establish them- 
selves where only the edges of the farthest 
reaching waves can break upon them. When 
the swell of the sea warns them of the 
approach of a hurricane, the limpets flee to 
the rocks. Observers in the Orkneys have 
se^ limpets which had climbed seventy 
feet up the face of the rocks to escape the 
Niagara floods which the stormy < Atlantic 
discharges against the riiora. However 
well they may be formed to resist the shodks 
of the ocean, they wi^ly deem it prudent 
to get out of the way of waves which toss 
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« aboiM; in their play bouldeia weighing sevei-al 
tODtl.' 

IWe are several kinds of limpets. The 
Oiype of Good Hope appears to be their 
&v0urite habitat. Great quantities are found 
there of sheila of lajtge and beautiful limpets. 
The common limpet is eaten everywhere. 
Tho Scotch must have deemed it a dainty in 
former days, if we are to judge from the 
promise of the lover to the l^y in the old 
song: 

rU pu* the limpets fne the rocks, 

To fatten and to fend thee. 

However, the Scottish laaeies of my 
time would not have been tempted by such 
fare. 


I BIGK DALLINGTON. 

CHAPTER THE FTBST. 
sir ; no train until this evening— six 
twenty— slow train, sir; — eight forty-live — 
mail ti*ain, sir. Will you please to dine, sir. 
' Eouud of beef— not much cut from the 
market-dinner— or like pork, sir; missis 
1 killed a pig yesterday — ^pig’s-fry, chitterlings, 
pettitoes, black-puddings.’’ And, as he spoke, 

I the half-waiter, half^potman of the third-class 
inn of a second-class railway-station twirled 
his daily napkin with the air of perfect 
I indifference peculiar to the servants of rail- 
I wa^ -inns, whose customers never stop moic 
* than one day, and seldom return. 

‘•No train until eight o’clock — the devil ! ” 
I exclaimed, in a rage, at my own stupidity 
’ in starting, without reading, the road-side 
time-tables. No man can make out Brad- 
sliaw. 

“ The devil ! replied the mastei\ " cer- 
tainly ; what would you prefer, sir ?-^leg of 
a turkey, or try a pork-chop devilled ; our 
commercial gents are very tond of our devilled 
pork-chops.” 

"Go to the deuce!” I exclaimed, "and 
leave me alone,” and so saying 1 banged the 
' door after him as he slouched out of tfie 
room. 

It really was too aggravating to be detained 
three hours at a miserable country town on 
I a damp December day, because the directors 
I of the Hashington railway could not 
agree with the directors of the Fixzing- 
' ton ! Therefore it was arranged that Uieir 
respective trains, which appeared on the map 
I to run continuously, should always set out 
two minutes before the passengers from either 
I could cross to the bndge, which divided the 
I camps of these iron Guelphs and Gbibellines. 

In an ill-omened hour 1 bad consented to 
assist at my niece Betty’s wedding, had broken 
through my rule of not traveUiug more than 
a hundred miles between the thirtieth of 
October and the first of May, and found my- 
iiblf-*«who can sleep in a railway-carriage 
without catching cold V— detained four houus, 
with eighty miles to travel alter eight 


o’clock by rail, besides one hour in an open 
dogoart or two in a damp fly. 

The rain p^red steadily, slowly down in 
a stream, eontinuous and depressing as the 
oratory of a^orth country M.P, An exploring 
walk was out of the qjuestioiL Half sulky, 
half despairing, I thrust my hands into my 
pockets, flattened my nose against the 
window-pane, and endeavoured to exhaust 
my mind in speculating on the possible breeds 
ot pigs of all sizes and colours that wore 
luxuriously rooting up a manure-heap, in the 
stable-;fard fronting the parlour where I was 
a prisoner. 

It was market-day ; but too late to join the 
farmers’ ordinary — not a bad place to dine at 
when wheat is seventy shilling a quarter. The 
bar and tho long-room (whiem, on other days, 
was the coffee-room,) reeked with damp com- 
mercial gentlemen, corn-dealers, and butchers. 
The farmers were moving home in the second 
stage of gin-and-watcr, tobacco, and disens- 
sion; so 1 had been driven to the genteel 
solitude of a parlour to myself. When tired 
of my investigations in pigology, confused )»e- 
tween the rival claims of a Fisher HobbsMUk 
Earl Kadnor and a Prince Albert, a, para OM*- 
nose and a gaunt Irisli saw .with fill endless 
brood, 1 betook myself to tjbMalb^ishman^a— 
that is to say, the badiCldr Englishman’s— I 
never-failing winter resource, and poked the [ 
Are with a vigour I had not ventured to exert j 
in my own house for the preceding ten years. 

I had demolished a train of camels, and f 
was watching the rise of the heights of Alma, ^ 
when a rattle of wheels and j^ole-chains, 
which clashed with a workmanlike clang, an 
authoritative shout of " ostler I ” followed by a 
tremendous ringing of bells, called me again 
to the window. A high-wheeled, mud-stained 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of smoking, foam- 
»]Dg, blood-horses, contained a damp pair of 
nondescripts, burled under a Mont Blauo of 
macintosh capes and horse-rugs. A clumsy 
smock-frock groom walked to the horses’ 
heads, and the twin mountains slowly 
descended with the pretended help of the 
bare-headed landlord, umbrella in hand. 
P^j>-rap-tap at my j^lour-door, and the 
landlord entered hi a flurry, followed by the 
landlady, sharp and vinegary, as is usually 
the case with the wives of husbands of a 
Liild-ale character. 

"Beg pardon — ^not another private room 
with a good fire — ^Lord Bullfinch’s agent and 
his lady— quite the gentleman — ^not expected 
— ^very much obliged.” Such were the dis- 
jointed sentences of the joint-stock message. 

1 am rather a shy man naturally ; but, on 
this day 1 was only too much pleased to have 
civilised xsociety on any terms, to object to 
resigning a private room that 1 knew would 
be charged in the bill four shilhugs and 
sixpence with fire. I retreated to a bed-room 
to get rid of the momiog beard and arrange 
more decently a costume which eai*ly winter 
hours had m&de me careless oC On my 
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return, the phaeton strangers were in pos^* 
session of my roonii fresh as snakes in a 
new skin, thanks to their provident wrappers 
and macintoshes; the lady settling her 
bandeans at the zigaaggy greev glass over 
the chimney-piece; the man, a tall, stent, 
broad-backei), shooting-jacked aqnire, or 
^tmer, betading inquisitively over my writing- 
apparently studying the name engraved 
round the lock ; for he was saying ; 

^It*8 the same i^ame, by Jove ! But it 
can’t be old Charley ; it’s too ridiculous.” 

He drew himself up as 1 entered, with 
some formal apology on his lips, stared, 
paused, and then we cried out together : 

“Charley Kent!” 

“ Dick Dallington ! ” 

“ I should never have known yon.” 

It was not likely we should. We might 
have passed each other a hundred times, and 
never have recognised old chums and school- 
fellows in the two men whom fifteen yeais had 
sepi^ted. 

The slender- waisted, fair-complexioned, 
xhHrletted, moustached, carefully got up Dick 
BaUington of other days, had filled out to a 
W^-piPportioued squire of good fourteen 
Bt^ne wl'diout a useless pound of fat ; a fore- 
head slightly bald about the temples, and 
hair still curly but closely cropped had suc- 
ceeded what Mademoiselle Entrechat, whose 
classical notions were rather confused, used 
to call “ Mon Richard’s tfite d’Apollyon.” 
The moustache had disappeared, and the 
whiskers were reduced to the true English 
mutton-chop shape. The laughing grey eyes, 
still unclouded by crowsfeet, and the smiling 
mouth of brilliant teeth, were witnesses in 
favour of the identity of the ancient Dick. 

As for myself, a round rosy face and a 
plump ball of an active upright figure, had 
turned pale, thin,, round-shouldered. Iron-j 
grey hair and many minute wrinkles lining i 
the forehead, bore witness to the identity 
of the Matiaging Director of the Dragon Life 
and Fire Assurance Company — a respectable 
man who kept his Brougham and seldom 
took a holiday. 

My last reports of Dick had been any- 
thing but satisfacto^ ; but now, without 
asking any ^lestions, f had only to take one 
glance at him and another at Mrs. Dalling- 
ton, to learn that he was thriving; although I 
could scarcely believe it possible that Dick 
could have been converted into the great 
Lord Bullfinch’s agent — as tlic landlord had 
told me he had been — by any modem process 
of transmutotion less than the discovery of 
the elixir vit» or the philoKopUer’s stone. 

A stealthy survey of Mrs. Dick during the 
process of introduction half explained the 
secret. She was one of those little compact 
ibodies, with clearlv 'defined features, giuve 
piercing eyes, broad foreheads and firm chins 
(relieved in this Instance by a good-tempered 
mouth) who seem bom to mai^ge husbands. 

Her first movement was a key to her 


character. After a burst of explanations And 
enquiries^ wlule Dick was deep in orderiktt a 
dinner of something better than pijtfVIvf ‘ 
(with the help of a hamper out of the bMof 
the phaeton), she drew out a memomOdM 
book, ladylike m binding bub business-like in 
size, and turning slowly over the leaves,-* 

“Is there an^hing you could do before 
dinner, Mr. Dallington (Mr. in compliment to 
me), we liave nearly an hour here to wait ? ” 
She looked at her watch : none of your French 
affairs, but a solid timekeeper — a regular 
pocket chronometer. 

“ Ah ! tliere are those allowances to be 
settled with •Tomkins for the draining he is 
to do instead ot a money reduction of his 
rent. You must make him understand that 
he can’t have the work unless he employs 
old Joseph B unsden as his foreman, for he’s 
the only man we can depend on to take the 
levels properly. And there’s the agreement 
with Gorseman for the Ciayliill farm he 
wants for his son Robert. Mind you t.*ll ^ 
Gorseman that the rent will be raised ten 
per cent, if Mr. Robert does not keep the 
fiirm up to its present condition. We have 
bad it in hand two years, and it has cost his 
lordship a small fortune to get it in heart after j 
the neglect of that lazy, obstinate fellow, Qub- 
bins. I think they will both be here, as they 
go home by the train now since the branch 
line opened. Shall I ring the bell, my dear : 
see if they are in the market room ? ” So 
saying, without waiting for Dick’s answer, 
she rang very deciMedly. 

Something indefinable in Dallington’s ex- 
pression seemed to say, that he would much 
sooner have deferred all business in favour 
of a chat witli his old friend ; for, turning to 
me with a very pleasant smile, Mrs. Dalliug- 
tbn continued ; 

“You will excuse Richard, I am cure, Mr. 
Kent, for you are a man of business, and can 
understand how 'necessary it is on a largo 
estate like ours, where the tenants are so 
much dispersed, to settle every question that 
arises, at the moment, if possible. But now 
that we have had' the pleasure of meeting 
yon so unexpectedly, you must name an early 
day for paying us a visit at Blacthome 
Grange. Bring Mrs. Kent and the children— 
we ha^ve plenty of spare beds ; and it iasuch 
a solitary place, it will be quite a cliai’ity to 
help us to fill the house. It was the Dowacmr 
house formerly ; but my lord has added a 
complete set of farm buildings to it for his 
model form. By the by, I don’t know whether 
you take notice of such things, some husbands 
do — cau you tell me how they are wearing 
the bonnets in London t We never get up 
to town now since my poor father died.” 

Foi’tunately for my credit, Tomkins first, 
and then Gorseman, arrived, and turned the 
natural current of the lady’s thoughts. 

Dallington did all the uegociatlon himSelf, 
and went tlirough each affair in a manner 
quite amazing to me, who at first forgot what 
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fi%ppL yee^s will do ; in fact, ho appeared to 
uf^j^fAtand bis business perfectly — was iirin, 
Mdiol, and evidently popular with the 
/ 4iBhpQ& And although Mrs* D. made the 
' i which were to serve for the agree* 

ments, and to refresh her bui^nd’s memory 
when he came to fill his diary' ; and al- 
though he sometimes referred to her for a 
figure or a fact, such asu "What did we 
aUow Mr. Coppice for bonasl” it was 
plain that the lady was not anxious to 
show the doeskins which she had un- 
doubtedly appropriated from Dalliugton’s 
wardrobe. 

It seemed that this was a visit of inspec- 
tion and preparation for a rent day ; and, 
thanks to Mzs. D.*s bustling system, every- 
thing was settled before dinner, so we had a 
delightful evening. The time previous to 
the starting of the mail-train slipped 
away like minutes ; and, when the warn- 
ing bell brought us to the door to start, 

I the raiu had cleared away, a sharp frost 
had set in, and a bright moon promised 
ity friends a not unpleasant drive home. 

We parted on the platform of the rail- 
way with a promise that I would bring 
my family at an early day to spend 
i a week at Blacthome Grange instead of 
my customary trip to Boreglen. As 1 
rolled and rattled on toward my jour- 
ney’s end, digesting an excellent dinner with 
my cap drawn over my eyes, shamming sleep 
to escape conversation with a most persever- 
ing bore from Manchester (he had pre- 
viously all but arrived at wager of battle with 
the railway guard on the suDjcct of a small 
dog he was intent on smuggling without 
ayiug), a series of dissolving views passed 
efore me, beginning with schooldays, and 
ending with a long blank, and then a magical 
reappeai'ance of the principal figures. • 

CHAFfBR THE SECOND. 

When I saw my wife, Itold her of my adven- 
ture, which was soon pleasantly endorsed by 
a large basket of game, with a tin of cremn, 
and a short letter from Dick reminding me of 
my promise ; so as soon as the fine weather 
set in, my wife never gave me any rest until I 
fixed a day for the Dallingtons. The fact 
was she was dying of curiosity to see and 
kmow all about my school friend Dick. 

We went down, for the first time, in thestraw- 
berry season ; and, one day after a good deal of 
ingenious pumping on the part of my Annie, 
as we sipped our mret, and looked out over 
the haha, where our thoroughbred mare 
and foal, Mi's. D.’s white pony, i^id half a 
dozen nice Ayrshire cattle, were feeding, Dick 
told me his story : skipping a bit of unplea- 
sant misery about his father’s smash and 
death. It ran thus ; 

* Whsn we parted in Lincoln’s Inn Square, 
ears ago, I kne^ but would not believe t]|at 
was ruined, as I had never learnt anything. 


I did nothing, — ^I paid what debts I was 
pressed topay*— they were not much consider* 
mg the life t had been living, but enough' to 
make, a large hole in the ca^ I had realised. 

1 sent mjr phaeton, my stable paraphernalia, 
guns, ambulance, my dressing-cases, and 
everythn^ else I could spare, to aucUon, and 
then went yachting to the Mediterranean; . » 
where, alth^gh X was Sir John Hastings^ ^ 
guest, and he did not wish me to be at any 
expense, — 1 could not help getting rid of a cer- 
tain share of v^hat I now &iOw as petty cash, j 
The fact was, that always having had my 
bills paid for me, having ordered clothes, \\ 
saddles and other tilings of the people who i; 
served my father, it took me some time to 1 ; 
understand how many sovereigns there were 
in a five-pound note. 

. At Naples we met Lord Bloom, whose !, 
father was in the Cabinet, and Bloom himself | 
was j oint secretary to something that gave him 1 1 
nothing to do, and the patronage of the ]^yal { 
Bilberry Forest. Bloom is a very popular || 
man with every one except those who are so 
unfortunate as to put the slightest con^si^ ! 
in the promises whidi he spends hui | 

making. He is a remarkably elegant { 

teethed, fresh-complexioned, well-dress^ §u* 
low, with a hearty, cordial, shake with both- > 
hauds-style of address that is irresistible at 
a first interview. Bloom’s object in life is to 
be amused at the least possible expense. So, 
of course, he is always on the look-out for | 
good compauiona When we arrived, he was j 
very hot upon two subjects, — a steeple-chase i 
at Borne, which he had helped to get'up^ and 
had entered a horse for, and some letters on 
the Irrigation of Piedmont ; which, in his | 
usual style he had promised to write up for 
Lord Bumper, president for the year of the 
JEloyal Agricultural Society. He trusted to 
chapter of accidents, and his own oily ; 
tongue, for finding a gentleman jockey for 
bis horse Blatherumskate, an admirable j 
horse, except that he had killed two • j 
grooms, and had lamed a jockey : and u man | 
able to get up something on Irrigailon--^his | 
own literary abilities being confined to writ- ' 
ing and spelling vapid notes in very crooked 
JBUiglish. I 

On me he pounced at once with such a 
host of compliments, that no man of my age 
and vanity could resist, to train and ride 1 
his demon horse. Ho sent Flasbington’s 
other friend and ex-tutor at Brazenose, t 
Bobert Harden, who had come out to recruit 
his health after the overwork of carrying off 
his fellowship, to investigate the water- ; 
meadows in Piedmont. I 

What he said to Harden 1 don’t know, it 
was a secret^ but poor IL went oif in great 
glee, under the idea that he had secured a ■ 
powerful patron. I only know that in the fol- , 
lowing, year a pamphlet appeared, addressed | 
to Lord Bumper, by his afiectionate friend 
Bloom, on Italian irrigation; It was neatly 
wxitte^ and full of appropriate classical quo- 
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tations, wliicli made tbe friends of my lord 
etare. 

As to me, be inves^ated, in the most 
paternal manneor, my birth, eduoation, plans, 
and prospects, and ended by begging me to 
make myself perfectly easy, as Jie would 
undertake to obtain me a post which would 
render me independent At a ball at the 
jambaasador's, on our second interview, he 
took me onone side to enquire whether 1 should 
prefer the governorship of the Bolting Islands, 
or deputy ranger of the Kojral Bilberry 
Forests 1 X hinted that 1 was scarcclj fit for 
A colonial governor. But, putting both hands 
• on my shoulders, mysteriously smiling, he 
‘ assured me that a little experience on the 
turf was the best possible probation for a 
colonial “ office,” However, it was no 
matter if 1 preferred the rangership. Sir 
John being very busy with, his musical 
studies — his last fancy — ^Lord Bloom and 1 
became inseparable ; we rode together, drove 
together, dined together ; his stud, hia ser- 
vants, his opera box were at my service. 
We posted to Home together, and back, and 
1 became, in fact, a sort of unpaid secretary 
to his lordship, transacting all his afiaira at 
an expense to myself, trilling in detail, but 
accumulating as trifies will accumulate, where 
a man has no income. Hia lordship never 
by any chance seemed to suspect that he 
put me to expense. 

The race came off, and although in mount- 
ing Blatherum bit out a piece of my boot, and 
very nearly a mouthful ot the calf of my leg, 
1 won it, was overwhelmed with thanks, and 
made quite happy by hints ot the Bilberry 
Deputy Eangership ; a house, a garden, the 
run of the forest for two horses, three cows, 
five score sheep, and a salary of six hundred 
pounds a-year, beside perquisites of venison 
and firewood. < 

At length official duties — ^the necessity of 
signing his name — recalled Lord Bloom. 1 
was not sorry ; my capital was getting very 
low. 

At Southampton, Hustings and J parted; 
hia last words being, “Stick to Bloom. 
Bloom's not a bad fellow; an uncommon 
pleasant fellow, but he's got an uncommon 
short memo^. So slack to him, old fellow. 
If I can do Ay thing for you I will. 1 only 
wish you would take my advice, and get 
japanned. The rector of Bargrove is dying. 
They write me that he can’t last out the 
season.^ The gift's with me, and 1 'd present 
you with all the pleasure in the world ; a 
good house just outside my park, and the 
best cock-shooting in the county. Three 
packs of hounds meet in the parish.” 

It whs of no use. 1 was no more fit for the 
chnrch than the church was fit for me. So 1 
took lodginga^a sky-bedroom in St. James's ; 
..breakfasted and lunched at my old club, the 
Magnolia, and took a walk instead of dining 
when 1 did not dine out. Of course I left a 
card on Lord Bloom 'as soon hs the Court 


Circular told me that he waO in torn. 
Weeks passed and no notice. At ItRgtli 
came a note with tlie well-knotm senMlS 
ooat-of-arms. It requested me to hnwfliit 
with his lordship> to meet Sir Peter PawporC 
mWsely at a quarter past nine o’clock. His 
lordsliip was mways special and curious in 
his appointments; if you were a minute 
late, met you with his watch in his hand. 
Now, as Sir Teter Passport held the seals 
of an important office, I felt sure that some 
appointment was about to be settled^ and 
I ran over in my mind all the possible 
vacancies. 

Punctual to a second, I reached Bloom 
House in time to be shown into tlie bi'cak- 
fast-room, where I waited for an hour. I'hen 
his lordship appeared, but no Sir Peter ; ho 
had been suddenly obliged to leave town. So 
we breakfasted ; and his lordship talked of 
every imaginable subject in tlie most agree- 
able manner ; asked my opinion on the state 
of parties, the last quarrel of the Bishop of 
Torquay, the new novel, and the favourites 
for the Leger, with an air of deference to n% 
superior judgment that was meant to be most 
fascinating. 

Breakfast came to an end ; not a word 
about my business. At length 1 referred to 
the words in the invliatiou. 

With his usual benevolent smile, Lord 
Bloom said, “Oh, ah, yes ! I am sorry Sir Peter 
could not come. The fact is, that the Prince 
of Polenta, a particular friend of ours, wants 
a team of four horses selected, to drive in 
hand in his carriage, on tho course. You 
remember the prince— a little dumpling of a 
man with a red moustache, enormously rich ? 
They must be all of a colour, blacks with 
grey or brown muzzles, not under sixteen 
lamds high, and must step well together. So 1 
'told Sir Peter you were tlie very man to 
select them — a first-rate judge of a horse. 
Now, will you go down to Yorkshire first, 
and see what you can do 7 You know Sir 
Peter has immense influence, and it may be 
aif excellent introduction for you.” 

Like a fool, I went ; and, at the end of three 
months, after a most disgusting amount of 
showing and bartering, examining and re- 
turning, the team was collepted. Next 1 had 
to go down to Liverpool, and see it packed 
off for Naples. In return I got a note of 
thanks from Sir Peter, couched in terms that 
might have been addressed to a dealer, and a 
cheque for my expenses out of pocket. The 
thanks were to Lord Bloom. From that 
time to the end of tho season Lord Bloom 
never allowed me to be idle a day. Again 1 
was installed as honorary secretary. 1 mak- 
fasted with him, dinerl with him, and rode 
with him ; his toast-maker, his pine-merchant, 
his lawyer, his architect, fomid in me the 
super me illabor ; beside a host of poor 
devils to whom he promised sbmethiog; afi^ 
they said, for election and other services, 
whom it was my duty to put offi Everything 
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djcniveeiible fell to my lot in^the wav of 
^caM or complaint ; bat then 1 had a flood 
of odtnplimenU on my tact and ability. 

the Taggenton Bailway pompany 
desired to buy his lordship’s land and vote on 
very liberal terms, 1 was sent to negotiate 
and show how fitody Warren they were 
obliged to tunnel through was worth a thou- 
sand pounds an acre. 

When, previous to his nephew’s standing a 
contested election at Bloomborouf^h, his lord- 
sUp wished his own portrait and memoir to 
appear, I was deputed to arrange the mate- 
rials with the editor of the diloomborough 
Gazette. And whenever I seemed to hang 
back from the constant demands on my time 
and temper, an ingenious reference to the bad 
health of the deputy-ranger of Bilberry, | 
and the improvements possible in the I 
lodge, smoothed over my sorupleB and my 
fears. 

It was the end of the season ; my funds 
were reduced to a hundred pounds. The 
Motuing Muddler told me of the death of 
the depitty-ranger, aged seventy-eight, univer- 
sally respected. I wrote immediately to Lord 
Bloom, and received in reply a sciawl un- 
signed, undated, desiring me not to make my- 
self uneasy. I 

A week passed. 1 met my old friend. Sir ’ 
John Hustings at a land sale at the 
Comer, who exclaimed, on seeing me, Did 
not Bloom promise you the deputy-ranger- 1 
shipl” 

“ Yea, certainly. You saw the letter ? ” 

** Well, then, you’re done, my boy. Look 
here. In this letter, dated yesterday, you 
see Lord Bloom says : * that finding Mr. Dal- 
lington’s tastes and manners quite uiisuited 
tor so responsible au appointment, he Ytas 
no hesitation in bestowmg it upon young* 
Limax.’ ” 

“ And pray,” said I, veiy calmly, while I 
ti*emblcd with suppressed rage, *'who is 
Mr. Limax ? ” 

O, the son of the lawyer to the Bigglelon 
Bailway; the deputy-raugership is a return 
for tho pi ice Bloom got for his railway. 
Young Limax, who was in the 190th Hussars, 
and could not make it do, has just sent this 
note to Schueiders to keep him quiet, and 
Schneiders showed it me to know if it was 
right, so I just brought it away. I had, in 
mality, long suspected, although I did not 
like to own it to myself that Lord B.’8 
polite speeches and warm promises were 
merely his way of getting his work done 
cheaply. 

I was furious, and in despair, and, meeting 
Lord Bloom, was foolish enough to tell him 
my mind. Whereupon he smiled compas- 
sionately, aud protested he was still, as always, 
my friend. We parted. What 1 did, or how 
I lilted for the next two years, it wduld be 
difficult for me to tell. 1 was reduced to lihe 
lowest ebb. I even fiddled in a dancing 
orchestra, disguised in hair and moustaches. 


When I met my ffither’a old coachman, 
Andrew Fistler, who had set up in busbess 
as a job-master, he asked me to his house, 
and, wbensi had no home, I became one of 
his "turn men,” and drove night-flys for 
three mstfthe, 1 drove you one night from 
the railway station; but you could not, 
know me through whiskers and mufflen^ 
Through poor old Fistler’s management, I 
went to Bussia with a string of thorough- 
bred horses under my charge, and with two 
grooifls. Thence, I travelled through Hun- 
gary aud Bohemia, and stayed there a year 
with Baron Yon Horn, as huntsman to a pack 
of foxhounds he had exported. ^ I knew little 
enough about hunting except riding straight ; 
but, as he knew less, with the help of 
an English feeder who brought over the 
hounds, I did pretty well. A scrap of 
the Times, which came with the Cheshire 
cheese — ^for my baron was an Anglomaniac 
to the extent of cheese and beer, as well as 
foxhounds and blood-horses— contained an 
advertisement, requesting Richard Dallington, 
Inquire, youngest son ot the late Peti^ Dal- 
lingtoD, to call on Messrs. Leasem, solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Square. I set off with all speed 
to England, wlieie the mortgaged farm left 
by my father was required by a company who 
had opened a coal-mine m the adjoining 
estate. This placed me in possession of a few 
hundred pounds in ready cash and an income 
more than equal to that of a half-pay captain. 
With this news came au invitation from an 
aunt whom I had never seen, the widow of 
my uncle who had died in India, to pay 
her a visit atPumpington — ^the white-stuccoed 
watenng-place, where, according to Indian 
custom, she had taken up her residence ibr 
the sake of the whist and the waters. The 
invitation was accompanied by a bank 
note lu three figures, for the good old soul 
remembered me as six months old, and had^ 
for a wonder, beard a favourable account of 
me fjom her maid, a niece of my patron 
Ifisiler. 

Ofcoursel ouglitto ha vebeen very prudent; 
but, somehow, as long as I was single, pru- 
dence and I never travelled long together on 
the same road. Give me my liUle comforts, 
i snug lodging, a well-cut wardrobes a good 
horse or two, and a little hunting and shootr 
ing. I could he economical on most otlier 
points, and dine contentedly off a chop with 
a glass of ale. But, when I had money, I 
could not help indulging myself in my peculiar 
weaknesses. Now Pumpmgtou is a place 
where fashion combines with fox-hunting, 
and where a steeple-chase gentlemen cup is 
got up to please the ladies and profit the 
innkeepers. 

So I cheated myself into thinking that this 
visit should be my very last freak. I would 
settle down. I would take a farm in Wales 
or in Ireland^ or 1 would retire to Germany 
or live on my income in some good sporting 
district. But, it would be doing most honour 
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to my aunt to, take down a oonple of good 
horoes, and help heif to get into better lo- 
ciety ; when I left I «howd sell them at a 
profit Aceordinig^y 1 went to the jCk>rner 
one raln^ day when the town waa empl^f and 
bought a oonple of real flyers k(t an <ud eong, 
but dbr a sum that made a great gap in the 
X had laid aside for my visit to Fump- 
ingtom 

There I meant to flnish ; but, because it 
rained X stayed the sale out i^ot without 
zflis^vingB of the result The last lotVas a 
cob, handsome enough for the park, and 
str(^ enough to carry Baron Bullion, but 
with a soro back. I hate cobs. 1 think them | 
useless ; only endurable when liestridden for | 
constitutional reasons by a banker or chan* 
eellor of the exchequer. But an auction has j 
always had on me the same exciting effect 
that green cloth sevens-th e-main, has on 
some of my friends. I am fascinated like a 
squirrel by a rattlesnake. My wife never 
lets me go near a sale since 1 pui'chased, with- 
out seeing them, three dozen gridirons in 
one lot. 

Well, there were no bidders for the cob. 
Tlie dealers were full ; the cob-riders, if 
any, bad no taste for a sore back. I have 
a famous recipe that never fsils. When 
I heard the animal that would have fetched 
ninety gumeas in the spring hanging at 
fifteen pounds, I could not resist, but went 
in and soon found Hippopotamus knocked 
down to me at nineteen pounds nineteen 
shillings. Here was a pretty piece of busi- 
ness ! Probably my aunt had no stables 
attached to Bhurtpore Villa, for two hunters 
and a cob with a sore back 

I amused myself with believing that 
perhaps my aunt rode— no, that was too 
alisurd ; well, perliaps she drove. Ilipjiopota-' 
rauB should be reduced to a four-wheeler. 

In the meantime, by great good luck, I 
p'ckedupiii the yard one of the grooms I 
lemembered at Hustings's, a smart, acute 
follow. Besides being a good groom and 
coachman, he was something of a surgeon 
for horses and men; he was a good cook, 
could wait at table, valeted pretty well, and 
had a powei^l talent for collecting and re- 
tailing news 

A few days sufficed to get the horses in 
order for their journey. I sent tbem by the 
road ; and, as they must eat somewhere, 1 
thought they would be getting into working 
order on the way. 

I went off by the train. At the first sta- 
tion I was joined by a gentleman of middle 
age, sallow countenance, blue velvet-collared 
coat, }>riiicely person, and nervous manner, 
accompanied by his daughter — all - poke 
bonnet and blue veil. They had a tremen- 
dous quantity of luggage, a sponge bath, two 
saddles — the gentleman's new — ^and a re- 
maikably stupid servant. ^ 

I don't think I made a favourable impres- 
sion at that time upon people of tliat sort. 


I moan raqpCctable sort of peoffle, with oftees 
in the and money in the fundi^ mi di 
that sort of thing. I am^snre 1 AfciUBed 
qinetly (Hough— a sober travelling of 
one colour, no rings or ebains, no long enrls 
or moustache. Still, somehow or other^ I 
always found the facers of families rather 
shy of me wl^en they had their daughters 
with them. 

So it was with my travelling companion 
in the Pumpi^on train ; but, by a happy 
accident, Mr. ^niinner— you smile, Charles ; 
I see you guess the best half of the story — 
would see, himself, at the first station, whether 
Ins luggage was right. Thank Heaven, it 
was all wiong ! Sleepyhead, his footman, 
had left the bath, the saddles, the foot- 
warmer, one trunk, one dressing-case, and 
one hat-box, behind. Trains do not wait for 
raving passengers ; but^ while he was raving, 
1 found time to telegraph bapk to the station- 
master. By the time we got to the branch 
line 1 had an answer: Luggage all right- 
will be sent on by the next train.*’ This 
lucky hit on my paH thawed my old gentle- 
man a bit, and he condescended to talk enough 
to let me know that be was a solicitor, one 
of the great firm of Thinner, Fellem, and 
Phlehm ; and having destroyed his digestion 
and his nerves by over-work, and perhaps, 
though he did not say so, too much port 
u ine, he was now on his way to Pumpiti^on 
to drink the water, take a course of cold 
baths and horse exercise — ^he winced rather 
at horse exercise — ^with ray daughter also 
rather an invalid," under the advice of that 
eminent and fashionable M.D., Sir Joseline 
Blinks. 

You may laugh as you please, but 1 fell 
iif love with the daughter at first sight, when 
X saw her so quietly and gently manage the 
angry head of the firm of Thinner, and so 
very calmly and decidedly give Sleepyhead 
his discharge. Some men like a wife they ran 
manage — 1 found one who would manage mo ; 
so*l fell in love over ears in three hours 
travelling with my Patty ; for of course you 
have guessed that Mrs. D, is my railway 
angel. 

Well, although the respectable papa got 
on famously about horseflesh, and although 
he confided to me his fears lest, after ten 
years without practice (since the time he was 
in the habit of riding from Hornsey to Lin- 
coln’s Inn), and although he gave me a full 
account of several interesting law cases in 
which he had been engaged, with bar anec- 
dotes over which I did not yawn, he parted 
from me at the end of our journey with 
many formal polite speeches, and a half apo- 
logy that the state of bis health would 
prevent his receiving any cooipHny, not even 
that of my aunt Mallet, whom 1 pressed into 
my service, and tendered my card sritK 
Bhurtpore Lodge pencilled upon it. 

My aunt received me very warmly; the 
good soul expressed her astonishment at my 
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much which was not ns- 

conaidcring tliat ahe had not 


evemngfe 

In the course of the week the horses ar- 
rived. Before the end of the foUowiug week, 
I entirely won my aunt’s hefcrt by con- 
fiding to her in a moment of weakness my 
adventuxe in the train, and my love at first 
sii^dxt* entered warmly into my interests, 
fliid to make a long story short, Patty and 1 
met at balls, parties, and pic-nLcs.^I flouiished 
my scarlet and the blue silk txiumpliantly 
before her, and won a steeple-chase. Tiie last 
was a veiy foolish move, which sent me back in 
Mr. Thiuner's graces at least sixty per cent. ; 
but wbat will not vanity do ) My aunt made 
!Mr. Thiuner’s acquaintance, and Miss Tilin'- 
iicr’a too, and gave me hopes when 1 was 
ill despaii-. “ Go on, my dear Eichard,”,she 
would say, *• I am sure she likes you. Ton 
have an excellent chance, because you are 
such a random goose, and she is so very 
aeiisible. Now I have always observed that 
sensible women prefer a man who is rather 
a goose,” 

ytill the lawyer was obstinate, Patty was 
his light hand — read all^his letters — made 
minutes of their contents — wrote answers to 
his dictation — kept bis cash accounts, and 
made his gruel. Tlicn he was continual 1} 
telling my aunt that if his daughter mariied 
at all she would choose a man of business — a | 
])erson of sense, with a profession, who could, | 
^c. I always stopped my ears wlien my aunt 
began to ask why I was not a lawyer, or a 
oloigyman, like that heavenly man the Itev. 
Micliah Moiichoir ? • 

When evexything else failed, I called my 
.valet, Giorno Kobinson, into ray councils while 
packing away my hunting things, and taking 
instructions ior the next day. ’ 

'‘Saw Mibs Thinner to-day, sir, riding 
vith her guvner, sir, up the Green LaneS, | 
while you was a-hunti^, sir. Uncommon | 
nice young lady. Mr. Thinner a very poor 
hand on a hoi so, sir.” 

Indeed,” said I, " what makes you think 
80 ^ Kobinson 9 ” 

'‘AVhy, sir, you see I was exercising 
Bandy Jim in his clothes, and 1 just hustled 
him mong past the old gent, aud the pleliald 
pony (it belongs to Snafiies, the ndiiig- 
inoster, and t really believe it’s a hundre<l 
years old) gave a bit of a start, and blessed if 
his arms was not round its neck in no time.” 

Then after a pause he continued : 

" If 1 might make so bold, seeing you’re oif 
your feed as they say, and always rkhng out 
one way— why if you was to swap l£ppo- 
potamns with Mr. Thinner, you might both, 
y^u see#sir, be suited.” 

What do you mean 7” I exclaimed, hall 
angry, half amused. 

A few days afterwards my hunting friends 


were surprised to see me riding abduko 
Ifippopotamqs, packed tight and city bszkfied 
on a soft stnued Somerset saddle, with a pad 
before my Iff and behind my ti^gh,4ith my 
arm in a In this mUe I followed the 

x*espectablafrniiimar at a long distance the 
green lane% where he rode tremblmj^. 
under the, fierce orders of his tyrant ana 
physician, who had said, “Mr. Thinner, if 
you don’t ride five miles a-(ky, you won’t 
live five yean* If you don’t choose to follow < 
my prescription, don’t come to me.” Bo 
he rode daily, in' fear of his liie. 

As boon as the regular two-mile canter 
performed on this ^'ticular evening on the 
riding-master’a piebald, had commenced, 
llobmson appeared at the end of the lane on 
Dandy Jim, passed me at a gallop, and soon 
ovez taking the invalid lawyer, stopped short, 
bhoutiug some indistinct word, as if addressed 
to J^andy Jim ; on which the obedient pie- 
bald halted, and sat down on his hind legs 
like a dog, while poor Mr. Thinner rolled on 
the turf. 

To canter up, to address Bobinson 
most violent language, aud discharge him on 
the spot — ^to pick up Mr. Thinner as if 
he had been my father — was tile work 
of a moment. And this was no sooner 
done than the piebald gathered himself 
together, and set off toward town at a 
mild trot. 

Mr. Thinner had sustained no damage 
exce]it a crack in his black trousers, which 
remiered walking three miles neither con- 
venient nor dignified. With many assurances 
and asseverations, 1 persuaded him to mount 
ili])poporamub, while I walked by his aide 
for the fa's! mile. In that space, when he 
felt the diiTercnce between his smooth, 
sKppory saddle, and tJie closely-packed 
cushion for which, without his knowledge, 
he had been carefully measured, and be- 
tween the elastic well-trained pace of the 
king of cobs and the screw-canter of the 
liding-masters hacks, or of the ill-broken 
brute he had bought lor himself from a client, 
his countenance relaxed. He insisted on 
my mounting Dandy Jim, while Bobinson 
trudged behind, apparently weeping, with 
th j horse-cloths. Tliat day Mr. Thinner asked 
me to dinner. 

On the following day he rode Hippi^ 
potamus ; on the day after, he offered me 
Iiuudred guineas for him, aud I refused to 
sell liim at any price, although willing to 
lend him. 

The next week a letter was sent to 
Me8si*3. Fleece, marked outside, “Private, 
A. T.” And my aunt’s maid learned from 
Miss Thinner’s maid, “As Mr. Thinner said 
as how he was glad to find there was nothing 
again Mr. Dallington’a character.” 

In three months the wedding of the son of 
the late Bichard Dalllngton, &q., of Bhurt- 
pore Villa, to TLucy, only daughter of Abra- 
ham Thinner, of the ominent firm, &c., 
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a|)^^eared ill ite XMbT IUok« Z pvtH 
ttiimd to nde no nmo eteeple-ohoseo, and 
not to ))ttnt iffitbcttt Patty’s express par- 
mission. Within the year, my dstnei*-in^aw 
put me into Lord ]^l]£nw8 agency. My 
dealrnitty has made me what you nee, —never 
Imd one of the happiest of meui 

AN AUTUMN SHADOW. 

it 

It k golden Septemlier, fragrant and bountecfcia, 

The red com is harvested, early and plenteous , 

Rich, heavy nith fruiUgc, the orcfaaid houghs hending 
down, 

Yield to the gleaner’s hand Labours £ur autumn- 
ciown * 

In the far Western ek\. 

Opal and ruby vie ; 

Amethyst, topaz sheen, 

Melting to pali sci-grccn, 

Gome out and fade again into the grey 
At steals oerthe uplands the work weary dai. 
Songs of the harvest-home sviell through the twilight 
air, 

Young Uien and maidens come trooping, all brave and 
«ur, 

Rich as the season is, meriy as May, 

Laughing and loving and jesting and gnj * 

Echo the noihy bells 
Through the dtep mossv dell^, 

With a wild thankful chime 
All that sweet sunset time ^ 

For ’tis the Harvest-month, fragrant and bounteous, 
That giveth its golden store, eailj and plenteous. 

Rich, heavy with fhiitige, the orchard boughs bending 
down, 

Yield to the gleanci’s hand Labour’s fair autumn 
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Faithful Margaret watches the reapers, 

Winding dong by the bend of the 1 me, ^ 

One face is absent thcie, one figute wanting. 

One yoioe she hears not swelling the strain. 

She by her window under the gable, j 

Stands with the cut tain held bock in her hand 
The fbw who remember look up and are silent, 
^The bnyest and fairest are lost to then baud, j 

He has his grave, midst the giavcs of brave soldieis 
Given on the slope of the hill wheie be Itll , 
Luniarked midst the thickly-sown seed of the battle, ^ 
But in She faithful heart sculptured full well 

She 18 done, — unwed ani yet widowed. 

Sacred hei j outh to the love of her youtli, 
Wealing awav in a pale mournful Silence 
Towed to her heio-lovc, lo\e of her youth * 

September shall come agun, many Septembers, 
Sunshinj Junes, and chill icy Decembers ; 

Snows on her hair, and deep lines on her blow, 

Ere she shall think of him other than now * 

Gold are the autumn skies, 

Yet to her teai-glazcd ejeg. 

Wear they a tint of mouinfullest grey , 

Gold IS the autumn-wood 
Bemed ns red as blood, 

Yet clouded all o’er like a thunderous day. 

New IB her sorrow jet, 

Bitter her tcais dre yet, 


^ ^ vmifuig ityMcf 
Peeoe will eome bailee to 
Bonded heme to helG n 

Lot her heart htde with its trouble a^^hud* * 


AGBICULTUEAL MACHINBRT. 

Tbb progigMs of populatloB in a civilised 
state ereates, and at the same time extm- 
ipiislies, mventions and manufactures. Thus, 
ui tlie fens of Lincolnshire, fishecff and 
fowleis, boats, leapmg-poles, stiltSy nets, eel- 
spears, and all the paraphernalia of decoys, 

• nave disappeared before dratn% wind-pumps, 
steam-pumps, ploughs, harrows, drills, and 
coin-crops, which have taken the place 
of swamps, lakes, wiid-fowl and fish. The 
wooden spoons aud bowls, once the chief 
iumishmg of a fiirmer’s kitchen, are super- 
seded by pewter and tin and Britannia 
metal, from Birmmgbam or Wolveihampton. 
The^art of the falconer and the skill of the 
long-bow maker have vanished before gun- 
powder aud the doable borreL Almost 
all the ancient emblems of apiculture are 
m couise of bem^ supeiseded. We have, 
before us, a popular print of the senes of 
operations that precede the mill aud the 
baker’s loaf , and we had the other day, 
m Essex, at a meetang called to awaid the 
leaping machine prises of the Boyal Agricul- 
tui d Society, an opportunity of seeing the 
most modem system of ploughing, sowing, 
mowing, threshing, and grmding. The con- 
trast l^tween the artistic and ancient, and 
the leal and modern systems^ was not a little 
cuiious 

In the picture, the sower, a stout swain, 
with a sheet fastened over his shoulder aud 
shaped into a huge pocket before him, dex- 
terously flings the seed bioadeast in a semi- 
ciicle around him ; the reaper, with his hook, 
bends to his task ; the tliresher flourishes his 
flail — the flail itself being an improvement 
Ijiat has not yet superseded the hoof of the 
ox and the boise, m eastern Europe The 
plough IS a short wooden instrument, with 
stilts fixed at an acute angle, held down 
by main force, and drawn by a* string of 
horses, under the care of a long whip in the 
hands of a short plough-boy. All these aits 
and instruments are doomed ; have, indeed, 
already disappeared, or have been— in the 
best farms and counties — so far impioved 
as to be scarcely recognisable^ They have dis- 
appeared, not under the influence of inventive 
tment , not because, as in manufacturers’ im- 
pioved machineiy, it pioduoes a better article, 
for it IB not so (the gram sown without care 
by the Spanish, Wallachian, or Bussian pea- 
sant, glows up plumper and finer than the 
best farmer’s best crop in Essex— the first of 
England’s com-growing counties); but b^ 
cause the progress of aemaad for j^lrodnce, 
aud the decrease of the supply of rural labour, 
compels the farmer to adopt the mechanical 
means which economise labour and ensure 










thft^KNHt ntpld^imd «l!hotiial emMion of tlw 
Urorfc ; Te&dojribg biflU more independent of 
tbOM bands dT Harvest supernumeraries, on 
whom, while labour was superabundant, he 
was aoeuatoined to depend. 

To begin with the modem iron plough, 
with its long lever handles, long, flowing, 
concave share and pair of wheels,— although 
heavier in dead weight than the old plough, 
it slips through the earth with less than lialf 
horse-power applied, and, when once properly 
set, San be guided by a boy ; in fact, it al- 
most travels alone. Just as the 8wiftnes>4 of 
a ship depends, so do the efficiency and facility 
of draugnt of a good plough depend, on its 
form. The pair-horse abreast was the wise 
fashion in Flanders, in Normandy, and in 
Scotland, half a century before it became 
common in England. There are counties 
wliem, as in Susbex, a long file of horses still 
drag their slow length along. The wheels 
which are so great an improvement to the 
plough, are an invention not unknown to the 
Komaus, and were used in England centuries 
ago ; yet, while in the high-farmed English 
estates nothing else is to be found, in 
Seotlnnd they make tbeir way but by de- 
grees. The shape of the ploughshare (on which 
the draught and woik depend) was a matter 
of fancy and rule in every parish, until me- 
chanical science was applied by the Ransomes 
of Ipswich and Howard of Bedford to discover 
the sort of plough which should cut and 
move the soil with tlm least labour. The 
success of Ihe applicAiou of science and 
ptactice to iron ploughs was shown triumph- 
jintly in Pans, in eighteen hundred and htty- 
five. One of the heaviest English-wheeled 
jdoughs was drawn easily by the smallest 
French horse in the field, cutting a straiglit 
even farrow ; while the same horse, applied 
to one of the lightest foieigu ploughs, stopped 
shoii; after a very short, zig-zaggy couise. 
But, the best ploughshare had not driven the 
old one out of tlie market in eighteen Jiun- 
dred and filty-six ; and now, behold, the 
Steam Cultivator looming in the horizon of 
invention like a faint streak on the sea that 
tells us of a coming steamer ! The prize 
ploughs only economise two or three horseb 
per plough ; the Steam Cultivator, when 
ever it oecomes a reality, whenever ^ it 
advances from the portion of an expensive 
curiosity to an economical agricuituial 
machine, will more than half empty the 
farmer's stable, relieving him of a dozen or 
so of fkt, sleek, but iudUpensable devourers 
of profits. Not that there are many farmeis 
who will be able to endure the expense of 
a Steam Cultivator for their own special 
use ; but we shall have the itinerant prin- 
ciide extended. At present, we meet formi- 
dable processions of gav-coloured machinery 
on rfiral highways and byways — of tbreshin<r 
machines and tbeir steam-engines, drills, and 
harrows, to be hired by the day, the quarter 
of corn, or the acre. On the same errand we 


ifaall soott See reaping- maohlnee titlMling 
about, following the ran, from the 
and diTtist to tiie coldest and wettest hamst, 
under dteige of an ingenious blackaniitb and 
boy-HSiqperaedlrig the ragged siokle-bearing 
armies'^ of Irieh, who are now batter 
ployed at home on unencumbered estatee, xj/t 
in America, taking the rough edge off baflip* 
woods and prairies. 

Seed-drills are a very ancient invention; 
but the last ten years of guano, superphos- 
phate, and other costly portable manures, have 
made them so common, that k is difficult now 
to find a broadcast sower ; and, in another ten 
years, manual broad-casting will be one of the 
extinct agricultural performances : already 
for economising manures and killing off the fly 
on turnips by a sprinkling of salt or guano, 
we have a demand for bro^-casting machines. 
Thus, then, the artibt intending to symbo- 
lise agriculture, must alter his plough, and 
find some substitutes for his sower, and his 
thresher, and his reaper. 

The btory of the reaping-machine, usefnlly 
illustrates the peculiar difficulties Uiat attend 
the application of mechanical improvements 
to agricultural machinery. 

According to a Roman writer on Agricul- 
ture, the Gauls reaped by a machine which, 
pushed befoie an ox, cut off the heads of com, 
and dropped them into a box. Between the 
latter end of the last century, and the fii'st 
twenty-five years of this (a period singularly 
rife with mechanical inventions), some dozens 
of patents ^ ere taken out for leaping by nm* 
chiuery ; but not one was practically 
In eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, the 
Keveiend Patrick Bell, son of a farmer, 
and at that time a student for the Scotch; 
ministry, determined to invent a reaping ma- 
ciiine. He had thought of the subject for 
years, and had, when a boy, seen a print of 
such a machine constructed by Smith of 
Deanston ; which, by the way, was iz^enious, 
but useless. 

One evening, after lea, while walking in 
his father's g.uxlen, his eye was attracted by 
a pair of gardener’s shears sticking in the 
hedge ; he took hold of them, and began to cut 
the tv4 ii's of the blackthorn^perhaps idly, for 
\vant of tht)nght ; but, while so engaged, it 
struck him that this was the principlo 
that might be applied to cutting corn. 
At the piesent day, when Bell’s machine 
stands at the top of the prize list, it is curious 
to find that the very motion that suggested 
j his whole invention has been totally aban- 
doned. After much consideration, he con- 
tnicted a model, and then prepared a ma- 
chine on a large scale. In order to keep 
his secret, he made patterns in wood of every 
part that required to be made of metal ; thebe 
he sent, piece by piece, separately, as he re- 
quired tueiii, to the blacksmith, with instruc- 
tions to msike a thing of iion, or of steel, as 
like that sent as i^ssible. Wiieu he received 
them back, ho filed, ground, or otheiwiae 
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tlilil iBtwaUii He then shut and barred the labour^saviug reaping-machine was imt 
dMTi *»i, ^ttiBg liimself in the house’s j wanted^ and remained unknown to all tot 
* Ptoe^ pnatod the machine through the aitl- tbo curious^ until eighteen hundred and 
nrial Crop. On arriving at the end of the one brought round general mxidsq^erity^ and 
shed, the young student found the crop all the Exhibition in Hyde Park. <bf course, 
cut, but lying higgledy-piggledy. A distri- amopg the competing nations were tho 
butor was required. United States men, with an ' immense 

The signs of the artificial harvest were space, veiy imperfectly filled with dis- 
cleared avray ; and, after many tri.il8, he in- cordant Tiolin-|>ianos, Excelsior bedatends, 
vented a canvass sheet, stretched on rollers, artificial legs, false teeth, chewing tobacco 
something on the same principle as the tapes for the Duke of Wellmgton, iudia-r abhor in 
which deliver the sheets on n steam printing all manner of forms, photographs, rocking- 
machine, which delivered the cut corn in a chairs, and M‘Connick s reaping-machine, 
regular swathe* He next devised the well- That reaping-machine was one of the 
known reel for collecting the corn against the greatest Buccesses of the whole exhibition, 
cutter. The whole machine was read^ for work The sensation it created among the povert}^- 
intbesuBimer of eighteen hundred and twenty- stricken collection from one of the wealthiest 
and the harvest-time was impatiently ex- and most ingenious countries in the Avorld, was 
peoted. Before the corn was perfectly ripe, immense ; very soon it was flanked by 
About eleven o'clock at night, w'hen every another implement on a different jdau In 
woman and child was safe in bed, the ma- another Amctican, Gideon Hussey ; and our 
chine was drawn from its place of conceal- farmers learned to their astonishmeut, that 
ment^ bames^ed to the good horse Jock, and these same machines had been in use in 
the young student with ins brother, a future America for fifteen years, and were sold by 
fanner, madetbeir way to afield of wtoat,ttilk- thousands. The newspaper sew^tion woke 
ingin wiiispera. TJie fiist experiment was up our Scotch friends, and the original Bell 
suecessfuL After a few more piivate trials, was disinterred. Trials follow^ed, in which 
the machine was exhibited before a party the Scotch minister's invention was not 
of farmen^ on the farm of roune, near worsted, 

Dundee. A copy of the oriu;inal invention Ib eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Mr. 
was made at a tuundiy at Dumioe, exhibited Cfosskill, who had purchased from Mr. Bell, 
before the Highland Society in the same year the farmer, his machine, and the right to use 
at Glasgow, and received a prize of fifty his name, won the gold medal of the York- 
pounds ; although, from imperfect fitting, it sliue Agricultural Society, and presented it 
would not work, and some eighteen machines, to the inventor, Patrick Bell — his first 
made by different hands, without the iuven- reward after fifteen years, 
tor’s supervision, equally failed. Mr. Bell fancies, very naturally, that 

The late Lord Paiimure volunteered to ad- pirated or oral accounts of his reaper ori’- 
vance the cost of a patent, but Mr. Bell ginated the American invention. This may 
deefined the kmd offer : not being desirous, as or may not be } but it is unlikely that 
be stated, of letaimng any exclusive rights over McCormick did copy Bell, as his machine 
an agricultural im])roveineut. The^prubalality i^ go different as to have the merit of ori- 
is, that if he had patented his reaping-machine, ginality. His cutting action was a tooth- 
it would have been brought to perfection, edged knife, instead of shears, and it has 
and into notice many years earlier ; for in- since been adopted by CroaskilL Hussey’s 
ventions open to every one ai'o, like common also differs from McCormick’s. The proba- 
ground nnfenoed, not always considered bihty is, that in the United States, as else- 
worth cultivating. But the time had not where, necessity was the mother of invention ; 
come for each an agricultural machine ; uu- that the fisriners, having no travelling 
ekilled labour was too cheap ; and, if such a Irisbmon to depend on, were driven to 
machine bad been ordered, there was no class their wit’s end, to cut a cn>p that grew 
of implement-inkers able to supply it. It is and ripened with no aid from skill, and 
only on a large scale that such implements very little care, on a vixgili soil under a 
can be profitamy manufiictuFed. burning sun. If Hussey or M'Oormiok beard * 

ll^rom tba,t time, the inveption slept that a reaping-machine bad been invented in 
and Was forgotten, altbongh one machine Scotland, that information would be enough 
was preserved, axid was occasionally worked to set them to work. 
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Bufis^ htsfUts eitdi t»keii out patanis to doing iMiHe oC from io^Udofri?^' 

<9io oame olgeot in otakteon hundred and moirmi^^lliHl oitidoyto to tolSr i 

thirty^lMe. From that time reaping- hindem td*ib&ow in their traekr Bni| 
maohines became a regular sulject of im« monej-miejiig la a aeeoiidaiT advantage in tho ^ i 
prorement and manutoture in the United nee of agnoalti^ machineg. The chief 
etatea ; until, in eighteen linndred and fifty, advantage liee in the greater certainty 
the'mdea had amounted to upwards of twelve and regularity which it eosuree in all the 
httfidiod of one patent only ; and the renewal operations of the tom. The next important 
of M^ormick'a patent became the subject of point is the necessity of raising every 
a serious opposition and remonatranoe, on the farm operation to the same standard of 
ground that it was not an original invention, excellence. 

Yet, so ignorant were Englishmen still of the Thus, for instance, Boxted Lodge is an 
progress of machine-reaping, that, in South estate ; the property is cultivated by one of 
Australia— -where, also, the want of harvest the most intelligent members of the council of 
labour was felt in a manner unknown in the the Boyal Agricultural Society, and has loi^ 
mother country-^ third kind of machine been under high farming, — highly manured, 
was invented, which clipped off the ears, and perfectly clear of weeds, with a large breed 
threshed them out at the same time by the of live-stock, and the best useful machinery 
moving power of a liorse pushing behind, as of the day. The reaping-machines had the 
in Bell's machine ; leaving the straw (value- advantage of level, thoroughly-drained fields, 
less there) to be burned off. of regular form, none of less extent than 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-one our twenty-live acres, some of fifty acres, with 
farmers were beginning— not exceptionally, close straight fences, and crops clear of 
but as a class— to feel the want of the rapid weeds. It would be no economy to use a 
and certain aid of machinery in agri- reaping-machine in a series of three-acre 
cilture. Scotch nationality helped not a Devonshire fields, of a cocked-hat shape, 
li r tie ; but there were many difficulties to be where weeds and flowers make five-and- , 
conquered. English crops are heavier, and twenty per cent, of the crop : because, be- 
strew is more valuable, than in the United tween time lost in turning round and round, 
Stat(« ; and “we roust add that our ordinary and waste of power in cutting weeds, the 
farm-labourers are not so* handy in repairing, machine would cost more than hand-labour, 
or so willing to use, mechanical inventions, as Bence, the progress of agricultural machinicy 
the States-inen. Landlords, as usual, came i offers a premium in favour of clean eultiva- 
forward and purchased ; the machine-reapers' tion, large square fields, and the ample crops 
agricultural societies gave prizes ; Euglisli | that can only be had through a liberal appli- 
tenani-farmei'S hung back, not witiiout gdbd cation of drilled manures. 
reac'on,as,for wantm attentiou tomechaTaca*!^ WiUi a machine-reaper the toraor can 
details or workmanship, many machines were begin to cut as soon as any pail; of his crop is 
thrown aside as unwoikable after one ripe, because the machine does not eat or ask 
harvest. wages when not at work, as extra travelling 

But, the time had come when the assist- shearers or mowers do : be can depend 
ance of machine aid in the harvest was re- more on his own regularly employed aer- 
quired, and a large capital of money and vauts, and can make long hours, with an extra 
mocliauical skill was thrown into the subject, pair or tw'o of horses, ii the weather Uireaten. 
The results were shown in the Boyal Agri- Supposing a hundred or more acres reduced 
cultursl trials of i^ugust, eighteen liunctfed to stubble, and the corn stacked. According 
and fifty-six, at Boxt^ Lodge, Essex, when to the modern rapid system, the ground is 
the verdict of a lai'gc body ot tenant-fai mers ploughed at once, and not allowed to grow 
settled that the heaviest crops could be most weeds for two or three months ; if needful, 
economically out by the machine-reaper, and seed for turnips or rape may be, as at Boxted, 
the labourers whom a series of years have put in at once by a horse-drawn drill and 
accustomed to the advantages of muchiucry, machine broad-caster, whicli put in the seeds 
applauded the conclusion of their employers, for each crop, with the manure, at one opera- 
On this occasion the machines cut at the rate tion — feat which no amount of hand-labour 
of about three acres in four hours, in wheat- could have effected in the same space of time, 
fields bearing crops of a^ut forty bushels to When we come to sowing com, the use of 
the acre, or more than double the average machluerj^iB8tillmoreimportant,noton]yfrom 
of American crops. The first prize was mere saving of the time when a week's rain 
^ given to Crosskilvs patent improvements of might peril a future harvest ; but from the re- 
XleUVBeaper; the second was divided be- giilarity of quantity in seed and in manure, — a 
tween Messrs. Burgess’, McCormick Aid little more o^* less per acre exactly measuretl, 
Dray's Hussey. according to soU and season. Without the 

Experience, and the heavy work of English drill, thousands of acres in a showery season 
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V wonld waown, bemui^ 

hamd-laboor otmld get iihrough the^ 

work in time. Ageio, ine^d of a gene- 
ral muater to tlireeh out in a knrry with 
the daily the ateam-engine with ite steady 
spe^ doea Hii w^k when wanted, ‘without 
wa&ibig -for ^iny days, idle hands, and an 
I Mfifar narn. At Bozted Lodge, by way ofa 
jpliSiAcid lesson, Mr. Fisher Hobbes had the 
^'iame field reaj^d, ploughed, and sown, in the 
taifio day ; and had p^ of the wheat thus 
Mapedy threshed out, ground into floUr by 
steam-power, and made into bread for his 
dinner-paity : thus exhibiting a specimen of 
the system of continuous machine-work to 
which the be^t agriculturists are coming. 

What we still need, is, an economical steam- 
cultivator, which will work from light to 
dark, and even after dark, with lamps, if 
necessary, to take advantage of short and 
doubtful seasons, superseding the slow plough, 
as the maehine-drill has superseded uie 
broadcast sower. That invention is coming, 
and then the circle of machine cultivation 
will be nearly complete. 

Yet, after all, we must not forget that 
agricultural results have their bounds ; we 
caimot invent a sun, or improve our national 
seasons. There is a well-defined limit to the 
growth of com ; it cannot be rolled out by 
the yard or tlie bushel ; the utmost we can 
do is to use up every hour of farming weather, 
and to waste no land or manures on weeds. | 

QUIET PEOPLE. 

She was dignified, but not graceful ; moral, 
I should say, without delicacy ; with com- 
mon sense, but little taste; and apparently 
wealthy, without talent of any kind. She 
was tall, but there was no breadth about her< 
person, though she certainly was not thin. 
She had no superfluity of waist, nor, to adopt 
FalstafTs pun, waste of any kiud, though she 
was not spare and meagre. There was plenty 
of bone anil muscle, but they lacked fleshly 
coveiing, and the blood revelled not in veins 
like hers. It was impossible that 1 could 
like the lady ; yet she must have been liked, 
fur she y, as parried. Her husband was above 
the common bize, with a full, handsome coun- 
tenance, inclined to sensuality, but slenderly 
^dowed with intellectual expression. He, 
it was evident, could not, at any rate, have 
been fucinated %with liis companion. Yet 
they might have been suited to each other, 
for both appeared to manifest an equal 
^gree of stolidity. They were, indeed, 
specimens of respectability, .without 
B^cit. <m horseback, both would ^ve pro- 
nHly looked well enough ; for they would 
jave overtopped their steeds nobly, and, I 
think, the lady might have looked oven 
elegant on a palfrey sufiiciently large not to 
rtUa^e the contrast too great between her and 
it. But they were out of place^ in a iashion- 
able crowd ; and 1 could not imagine them, in 


any eonKpam tnhinlidiiing oonveiSSlktkA arilh 
any degmofibteltigenoe. t r 
S^l it waa strango that euck people ehonld 
become the subjeete of observatkii* ' There ' 
most have been something to have eauaed 
that-Haomething phreno-typieal (I hope the 
word is understood) to compel eo much 
speculation in an unconcerned spectator. 
But, 1 have fr^uently remarked that awk^ 
wardness of any kind is of itself suggestive* 
It indicates a point in the manners of the 
individual, where art has not interfered, and 
where, accordingly, a display of natural cha- 
racter may be^expeoted. Howevhr, I locdced 
in vain for any such intimation, and therefore 
my curiosity, if 1 had any, remained un- 
gratified. 

Did they belong to that class of people 
who have no character except that of station 
and incapacity? 1 was both inclined to 
believe this and to doubt it. I thought, at 
length, that if their acquaintance could be 
made in private, they might not be altogether 
I uninteresting as human beings^ thoujgh essen- 
tially common-place in their minds and 
habits. Over a breakfast-table, now, I 
imagined, whilo their appetites were sharp, 
there might escape them certain signs by 
which one could detect m them their rela- 
tive idiosyncracies— a long word which 1 
would willingly change, but cannot — some of 
the attributes, I mean, belonging to willing 
and desiring beings, having individual life 
and passions. 

It fell out, at last, in the oddest manner, 
that 1 became intimately aoqnaiuted with 
these married specimens of vis iuertise in 
ordinary life. Their name was Pilkington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilkiugton, of Banelagh Yillas, 
St. J ohn*s W ood. My friend Tom Goodwood 
mtroduced me at once ; they were old 
acquaintances of his, and readily admitted 
me into tlieir family circle on his introduc- 
tion. Next day. 1 found myself at dinner 
with them and Tom Goodwood at the villa 
near the park. 

It was a pretty villa enough ; but I dislike 
the low roof and the contracted chamber, so 
constructed to please the fancy of the archi- 
tect, not ior tne convenience of the tenant. 
Ml*, and Mrs. Pilkington, however, were well 
enough satisfied. The villa was like every 
other in the neighbourhood, and, therefore, in 
their eyes, it was all that it should be. I thought 
they stared at me, when 1 hinted an objection 
to the arrangement of a few little things, 
daring to doubt whether another kind of con- 
trivance would not have been more useful. 
It seemed to strike them as a new idea that 
such matters should be regulated by their 
utility. They were, in nU respects, the same 
identical kind of things, in the same identical 
kind of arrangement that were in every 
other house iu the same locality. ^‘There' 
was a convention in the furniture, too; All 
had been sent in from 4^he maker's on a 
general, plan for furuisbing the like^ of such 
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Tillas; without fte miUleBt ^^egard to the 
ptoMhb vauta ^ of the puvcluMer« 

On tet settlin&Hr. mid Mra* Pilkiugtoii hmi 
left t&e defi^m to do was usual iu^such 
(smes« l^ia dcme» the^ took their own places 
and were eontent. « 

lips little incident seemed to let me into 
the secret of their destiny. They are, said I, 
a part of the furniture of society, found in 
it without any special object, •saving that of 
occupying a certain space, and standing in 
some denuite but arbitrary relation with 
other ^ings, or persons. This reflection soon 
afterwards struck me as too abstract, and, lest 
I should become unintelligible to myself, I 
pursued it no farther. 

" Well, madam,'* said 1, " and how did you 
like the performance at the theatre, the o^er 
evening 1 Were you interested in the new 
drama, or the d6butanio 1 1 noticed that 
you carried a very large bouquet, but you 
were not nigh enough to the stage to throw 
it with any chance of its ever reaching the 
spot 1 It was a pity that the box-keeper 
pUced you so far ofll" 

A shadow of wonder passed over the im- 
mobile countenance of Idrs. Filkington. 

" 1 merely,” she said, “ had the bouquet, 
because I thought it was proper wlien a lady 
visited the dress-boxes of the Haymarket, 
that she should have one in her hands. 1 
am sure, I did not know it wiis a new drama, 
and have quite forgot the name of the 
heroine,” 

“ Then you did not enjoy the play much ? ” 
** 0, 1 liked it well enough. But 1 did not 
take the trouble to make out the story. 1 
could not help smiling two or three times at 
what they said. But I felt inclined to take a 
nap occasionally. The Spanish dancers after- 
wards were certainly pretty, — but the man- 
ner in which they flung out their legs some* 
times struck me as odd, and once or twice I 
thought it improper.” 

“ And is this all 1” I mentally exclaimed. 

I wondered if it would be possible to get 
up a conversation with Mr. Pilkington,* I 
resolved on the trial. ^ 

"Your wines, sir,” said I, “particularly 
this, might remind one of the Falemian.” 

“ It may,” replied Mr. Pilkitigton, “ do so 
with you ; but 1 never tasted the wine you 
mention — ^never, in tact, heard of it.” • 

I was compelled to acknowledge that to 
me, too, that classical beverage, so far as 
regavded my actual ex^rience, was as un- 
known as Mandragora. To pursue the subject 
was impossible. Horace and Mmeenos had 
no interest for Mr. Pilkington. 

Tom Goodwood, who had behaved himself 
with his usnal ease, and talked modoiately 
not obtrusively during dinner, and chiefly on 
personal themes, the healths and whereabout 
of their mutual acqnaintiuioe^ came at length 
mycelief. 

Ml*. Pilkington has some nice picture^” 
he said. 
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- said I, “do yon ua^ thnt con^ 

yrndana ternH^^xtice ; that oomnoi^ii dilldgn 
which^doiHB all the kitchen businesa of 
ahd should never claim admission to the 


drawi^vqpm ^ 

“ 0,Tej^ied he, ^ don't be so confounded 
particular. But if you will look at the pic- 
tures on the wall, you will probably be 
rewarded for your trouble.” 

1 rose, with a sort of sad and mock 
civility. 

“ O, yes ; there are some lovely things 
here, s That is but a composition landscape ; 
yet it is good. And this is not a bad classical 
sul^ect ; far from it.” 

“ Those pictures,” said Mr. Pilkington, 
“ were left to me by my father. They were 
esteemed good furniture for his walls, and 
are good enough for mine. Some of the 
figures are, however, not sufficiently dressed 
I — at least, my wife thinks so ; for myself, 1 
have no taste in such matters.” 

“So, madam,” I said, “you have a 
taste for painting ? I am glad of it ; it 
is pleasant to have some topic for oonver-* 
sation. But you must not permit a too rigid 
exclusiveness. 1 can see no great artistic 
daring in the disdain of drapery in either of 
these works. Nor is it safe to judge of the 
debcacy of a painting by the mere fact of its 
figures partaking more or less of the nude. It 
is the motive of the artist that governs the 
character of the production ; anti there are 
some pictures where much drapery is used 
that are greatly more immoral than others 
that can boast of little.” 

“ It maj be so,” replied Mrs. Pilkington, 
“but, excuse me, I don't understand you. 
Iloally, sir, I cannot form an opinion on the 
point.” 

And she was right. Notwithstanding what 
»her husband had stated, Mrs. Pilkington had 
no opinion. What had seemed one was the 
mere phantom of an opinion— an accidental 
expression— a chance eclio. Neither she noir 
Mr. Pdkinglon had any opinion. The 
world of opinion had not reached them, nev 
had they made the slightest attempt io 
reach it. 

“ You mistake, my dear friend,” said Tom 
Goodwood to me ; “ Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington 
rxe not speculative people ; but you will find 
ohem eminently practicaL Mr. Pilkington 
is a banker— one of the safest firms— well 
established ; quietly called into being by his 
father, and quietly nursed into continued 
existence by himself. Here, now, is a point 
of business on which he can ^t you into pos- 
session of important facts. Facts, you know, 
are the thin^ after all.” 

A chatty conversation cexiainly ensued, iu 
which Mr, Pilkington cheerfully and calmly 
related the usual routine of his life. He had 
inherited all — ^his place iu the world— his 
place in the counting-house, and even his 
wife. He had been spared the trouble of 
doortship. Xhe lady h^ been an acquaint- 
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ancd from <&iUb^*-4ih6 dnoghter of a thehr in^tatkm^ and appeaapod as if, on the 
partner in the im. They were early iritole, 1 had: j^edsed ihenL They wiehed 
aifia&oed 1^ their parents, and in the fulness to see me s$ain another day; i readily oom- 
of married each other, as a matter of plied, but why 1 could hardly tell, * And, 
coaxse. Mr. filkington rose aif the same tmly, I can give no adequate reaaen for my 
hour every morning, arrived at the bank at acquiescence. ^ 
the saqic minute, looked over the same — ■ ■ 

»• bmd the 'dbahoe. 

ence, eaw and conversed with such persons as « i. / r, , i 

had business at the house and required a Few Englishmen ever troubled themseWes 
personal interview ; and, when all this was to inquire the history and origin of 4heir 
Sonoireturned home, as regularly as thek clock patron saint. Though the Seven Cham- 
told the hour, to dinner; after which, the pions may have been duly devoured In boy- 
CVening was in general quietly passed in hood, and although we have George’s 
a game of cards. Sometimes, but rarely, Channel, St. George’s Fields, and St. George’s 
they visited some recognised place of Parishes, Halls, Barrack^ Churches, and 
amusement. Places, without number; and although we 

Bid they like the drama? They said, handle St. George’s efligy every day upon our 
“Yes^’ but no opinion was attainable from coins, and see it everywhere— from the iii- 
them’as to the rationale of their liking, only signia of one of the highest orders of knight- 
it transpired that they did not usually go to hood, even to the bedaubed signs of our 
tragedy, because they did not wish to cry ; meanest public-houses— yet the generality 
nor did they patronise comedy or farce, be- 'of us know very little about St. George 
cause they aid not like to laugh overmuch. 1 himself. 

There exists a modem clabs of piece that | The following moving history of the good 
provokes neither laughing nor tears, that, saint was published for the edification of 
simply amuses without exciting, and gently Englishmen in the seventeenth century. The 
stimulates sensation without kindling emotion. ' author declares that he made the abridgment 
lliU as far as I could make out, was the from the Ancient and True English Legend, 
Style of drama which best pleased Mr. and j “ whereof there be but tw-o copies romiuii- 
Mn. Pilkingtfm. whole kingdom.” Ho then pio- 

Kanelagh Villa had a garden, and, as Tom ceeds, in his own manner, thus 
Goodwood thought that some variety -was m- St. George was a Gentleman of Cappa- 
dispenaable to me, he proposed that I should docia, handsome and well-made, valiant as 
pass some half-hour there ; assuring me that his sword, aiitl above all' an excellent good 
riwaa nicely cultivated and disposed, and, Christian. After divers great Journeys, hap- 
indeed, worth looking at Ere long I found pening to be in a certain City of Lybia, ho 
myself in a pleasant arbour, and obseived was forewarned in a Bream, that he should 
there an acacia or two. I plucked a leaf of, not go from Thence, till further Orders, 
the plant, and amused myself with the exhibi- Niar this City there was a deep Lake, the 
tion of its sensitive properties. Utetieat of a most dreadthl and Uufhanly 

“Strange,” I murmured, “that there should Dragon, the biggest and most Ferocious, 
be people in the world apparently less sen- tiiat was to be met with in the whole Nation 
tient and impressible than this plant ! What of Dragons. This Monster made temble 
a blessing mi"ht some great misfortune prove Devastations in all the Countryround about, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington. It might make Abundance of Adventurous Knights, that 
them feel and think : it might compel them had attempted to at^k him, had been 
to have opinions. If all were like them, devoured, and then wholo Regiments pre- 
however, we should have no political revoiu- sumed to overcome bun, but, alack! he 
tions at annVate.” routed them all with Slaughterous Flight. 

« The Pilkiu'dons are very quiet people,” His Breath I find cast forth a Smoke, thicker, 
said Tom Goo7iwood, “but they are very blacker, and in greater quantities than the 
estimable in their way. They never make Funnel of the Biggest Brewhousesm London, 
any demonstration about anything in the Now this cover’d all that durst approach 
. world ; yet they wiU do good, if asked, him with thick Darkness, and at the same 
They will even lend you money at need, if time made them to suck in a mortal Poison 
you don’t want too much ; an<l, though no —Did they attack him Jtehind ? wUk one 
^nbt it will bo regularly entered in their single whisk of his Tail he stea^ht Imd you 
accounts, they will never trouble you for the down a Hundred Mon * * * * Now he 
Mpayment, or even allude to it again. One was not satisfied like a Eeason^le Dragon 
Sperfeotly at ease in their society on all with Spreading of Terror and Deaui in aU 
stum scores. You wiU find them very quiet the Villages round his Lake, but forsooth 

2 ^^ » ^ must .make himself formidable even in the 

e * rettirued into the drawing-room, City, tho’ Care had been taken erfi thk- 
shortly aOerwards Tora^and I took to surround it with very high mid thick 
dep^ure. The Pilkingtons renewed Walls. 
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Nobodycould peop out af the Oetes without peir^Y^ notwithstanding the. iilli 

great Danger of being eaapped up : naj, the Decree was just about to do exmM, 
sometimes this straw Beast would move whhn a wise old Gentleman bethought, him 
great Bocks to one £dd of the Wall^ and so, of a way to save them, which was to cerpose 
raising of ^himself upon them, could Vush his two Criminals instead. 1 sliall not hw 
Neck such a long way through the Breaches describe the Joy, or the Ha^yDcstiny^whioh 
.he had found means to make, that he was united those two Happy ^uls for ever in 
sure to lay Hold of some tmr Passenger — Marriage— -No ! this would carry me too far 
Forasmuch as his Tongue did push out and from my subject — ^But yet it is to be noted^ 
draw in again like a kind of aig-zag, and at that these young Folks had been in Lore 
the end of it, darting things, like Fish-hooks ; with each other, as it would seem for a 
so tl^t when he occasion to launch it at weary while, and that the Father of the 
a company of Peasants in the Market Place, Maid^ being a most Covetuous Man, had 
he could thread you Fifteen or Twenty of always hitlierto Opposed the Match. Well 
them at once, and whip thegi away with after this Scurvy Dragon had chopped up 
such a fine dexterity, that they were no the two Criminals, he grew more quiet, and 
sooner spitted than they were in his Maw. auon retired to the giilphs of his Lake, his 
Well, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the usual Abode. 

City found it necessary to assemble all the Alas ! the next Day, Thirteen Beasts, or 
People, in order to consult, os to what was to Men, were wanting to the Dragon*sNumber. 
be done. Here be New Afflictions ! What shall they 

Tlie Assembly being met — ^il was on the do ! — ^They once mot e cast Lota, and the thir* 
12Lh of February, 299 (Under the Emperor teen black Billets fall on as many Virgins 
Dioclesianj : it was resolved to consult the most gracious and well Favoured (These be 
Oracle Gribouligri, which was in sooth the the true words of the old translation of the 
Famouseat in all Lybia. Now this Devil of Annals of Lybia) among which was the King's 
an oracle, in all likelyhood was in League (Couioriko, thinl of tliat name) only daughter, 
with the Monster of the Lake, and made The Devil of a Surety had a hand in all this 
answer * with tiny Bello wiui'S like twenty — not that his Friend the Diagon cared one 
Oxen, that ’twaa in vain to hope to be jot more for the ETlesli of a tender dainty fine 
ever absolutely delivered from the Dragon ; Virgin, than for the tough Hide of an old 
but he thought they miglit perhaps obtain Bufialo, ior withal, he was such a cursed 
fico Egress and BegrcbS, if for his Subsia- Dragon, that he swallowed all without chew- 
tance, they would allow him every Day, a ing ; Be it as it will, notwithstanding the 
certain number of Animals not smaller than ofiers the King made, to take off the Taxes, 
Sheep— either Sheep or Pigs, Women or to give all tlie Ciold in tlie Treasury— Nay 
Mauls. Forsooth tlie half of Ins Kingdom, *aud bis 

The Deputies having given an account of fine golden Crown even from his Head, 
their C Commission, gieat Groanings arose for the Kedemption of his Daughter — but 
thereupon. However it was thougi it, ’(.would No Boddy i\ould heaiken to him, and the 
be the wisest to submit. For two and thirty rather, perhaps, that the M isfortnne of tlie 
Days, did they satisfy the decree of this ►delicate fair young Princess, was a great 
scurvy Oracle without being as yet obliged to Cousolabiou to the other twelve Girls. Tliere^ 
ex])Obe miy human Creature to the monster’s fore did he submit to the hard Law of the 
wem [stomach]. Because with much ado, tliey Oracle Gribouhgri without Exception of 
had made a bhift to get hitherto a suffloieut PerbOii i. 

numlicr of Camels and other Animals, but So the twelve Virgins, were all arrayed 111 
the Thirty-Tliird Day, they could not fur the Mourning (as is the Fashion of Lybia) m 
Blood of ’em, find enow, so that instead of white Robes spotted with red. But the 
Forty, they did give him, two Less than his Princeas was decked with Magnificent and 
Number. Now the Beast finding in the end, Royal ILibits. Well, the Hoar being come, 
that he did want two dishes to make when tiie Monster issued from hia slimy 
up his Repast, fell on a suddeu to Ruanng Lake, the Thirteen Victims after all their 
withal at them, so horribly that indeed he Mourulul Farewells, were led out of the 
did throw down most of the Chimneys in the Gates and sent upon their sad fate. Now 
City. To express the Fright of the Inhabi- the Courage of these Charming dainty youuff 
tauts would be impossible, and much less the Maids, was incomparibie. And in Good 
Bitterness and Sorrow, that now opprt^saod Sooth, 1 cannot help observing thus much by 
them. But indeed they were forced to cast the way : — in those days, to die for one’s 
Lots immediately, and rather suffer the loss Country, was the highest aurl Goodliest 
of two of Themselves, tl^n sec their whole pitch of Glory : but, as young Women folkes 
City bellowed about their Ears. Well, the do very sehlom have a Taste for such re- 
Lot fell upon the Son of one of tlie Richest fined Pleasures, 1 will here maiutain, that 
Citizens, and the Daughter of the First Syn- there ^ is Benson to admire the firmness 
*dic, Those name was Rougulphus — ^Trnly a of Mtid of these young Gentlewomen of 
most Lamentable Thing, seeing the Youdi, Lybia. 

the Beauty, and other qualities of the Lovely As they wdre walking upon the side of that 
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4ui&yliakc^ beltpld a Knight^ armed capa- 
pie^ upon amilk-wliite Horae, came riding by 
the tiurbeen Maidena, who were just then 
sia^g a dismal Song bewailing their Vir- 
ginity. They were surprised to see a man so 


Stepa but resuming Courage advanced again, 
bounded three times up into the air like a 
li^tsome Goat, and was just ready to throw 
himself on the Saint, whom he would have 
utterly demolished, if lie had not betaken 


equipped ; for indeed they had nevhr seen the ' himself to his Abracadabras Bat instead, 

* -fee overcome by 

i succumbs now, 


Like, and limy were amazed no less tlmt he | ^icre lies your Dragon, quite 
should expose himself to a Danger, which they , the Holy Tdiaman— Nay ! he s 
Jl/l a jCiiwnmAA I 1 «a amaa.'u. a ^ 


did believe inevitable. The KnighVsSurprise 
was even greater to meet so extraordinary a 
eempany in such a Place. 

^Imutiful Angels/’ (says he, accosting 
them), **what find you in this .ftnsa- 
Tonry Nook of Earth, to make you preler 
it to jour Glorious Abode 1 Deign, I 
do conjure you, Honor me with a word in 
Answer.” 

“ Thrice Noble Knight,” quoth the King’s 
Daughter, *• we are Maidens of Silene.” And 
so the Maidens told their whole story to the 
courteous Gentleman, who forsooth must 
tell them his — Impnmis, that his Name 
was Geoi'ge, tliat he was the son of the 
Celebrated Captain Afrino Bai'zanes, one 
of the great Lords of Cappadocia, lie added, 
that his Name of George was a Christian 
name ; for that he had listed himself in a 
company of Christians. Now this Princess 
had never heard of Christians ; but, as 
George was a very holy Man, and en- 


he cree]^ me, he shows by a thousand Pos- 
tures ot a Pawning Dog, that he yields 
entirely to his Conqueror. 

O ! the Joy of the Virgiui^ and all the 
demonstx'ations they made of it ravisht the 
Holy Knight. He, well assured that for the 
Future the Dragon would be as tame as a 
Lamb, alighted from his War-Steed, and came 
near to him, and for fear some venomous 
Vapors should still exhale, he takes me out 
his little vial of Holy Water, and rubbed 
several parts of him with it, especially his 
Tongue and his Tajde. Then, he beckoned 
Cleodolinda and her Companions to diu.w 
near, and view in safety the vanquished 
Monster. * * * * They made one another a 
thousand compliments; but Night drawing 
on, and St. George being resolved to make 
the King’s Daughter enter that very Day in 
Triumph into Silene, begged of her to lend 
him her Garter; turning reverently away, 
like a Godly GenUeman as he was, the 


dowed with miraculous Virtues, he did while she did it. He then tyed one End ot it 
convert her in a very little time, there atul to one of the Haires in the Dragon’s Nostrils 
then; but all of a sudden the Water was 'and then presented the other End, with a 
seen to swell like a Mountain over the. courtly bow to the Princess, at the same 
deepest part, which was the Monster’s Habi- j time clapping in her other liand the Tayle of 
tation, and at the same time the horrid one of Sampson’s Poxes to chastise the Mon- 
Beast put out its whole Head, casting about ster %vithal, if that he should chance to be 
most fiery Looks, and vomiting whole' 

Clouds of Smoke. For Brevity’s sake, 1 will 
here omit what took place between the bold 


mutinous. 

« « « « * 

It would bo too tedious to represent the 


St. George and the Beauteous Cleodolinda ;< Terror, Admiration, and Joy successively 
for the Monster, having laid Eyes upon the ./iplt by the People of Silene. At length, 
Tribute sent him by the People ot Silene, being a little recovered, they all began to 

1 1— T*_ 1 aI • 1 ,i» ? 


proceeds lazdy to creep his slimy length to 
Shore. 'I'he Knight drew back some five 
hundred Paces from the Lake, placed the 
Maidens nigh him, bidding them & of Good 
Cheer, and anon mounts me his Iloi'se. 
Now as soon as ever that Buffianly Dragon 
saw him, he Palls me a roaring more 
:fiiriously tl^ Ever. Ah ! but St. George to 
aatonibh him took from his Pocket a little 
Box, all done with lace of Hungary, made by 
St Epiphania’b own Hands, the Mother of 
the Three Kings ; which Box contained his 
Belicks* ^ He first drew me out Adam his 
usual string of Beads, the Cross whereof^ was 
made of Unicorn’s horn, and the Beads of 
the teeth of that Pish that Swallowed up 
Jonah. Yon should have seen the Dragon 
ahidEe his Ears— And how he did sweat 
Froth at the Mouth ! Indeed we are 
some pf the Foam did fall upon 
Oboddinda her goodly Vestment, but St. 
Geaige wiped it off so cleverly, with the tul 
of hu Horsey that he left never a mark. 
This Scurvy Monster even gave back two 


think of paying to the Deliverer the Honours 
due to him ; and, indeed, the I^rd only 
knows what the good People of Silene had 
clone in that Plumonr, but that the Saintly 
Gentleman’s Modesty opposed everything 
that looked like Vanity. Nay, he would not, 
at first, so much as marry the Charming 
Cleodolinda, alleging for his Reason his Re- 
gard of Single Lite; but being over-Mr- 
suaded, he did marry her, and they had as 
many Lovely Children as there be znontlis in 
the year. 

Meanwhile the Devil, who is always a 
minding of his business (in which only 
article, be it said, he doth unwittingly show a 
Notable example to Mankind, who he ever 
found preferring the minding of any body 
ij^ses) began to put new Spirits into the 
Dragon, who all this while, it seems, had 
been kept away among many other rare 
Creatures in the King’s Menagerie. St, 
George, being advertised of tMs^^^now resolved 
to despatch him entirely, lie then gave 
orders he shonld be cany’d into the Foresti 
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and there be tyed to twelve jgmt Oldu. till never eouM do« Ibat is to retunt^ Wli^ingly, 
that he dy*d of Huiifler^ the tning fpotn any pedestrian excursion whetSDever 

was* in part executeSi bat the Yirtue <n by the samo route as that by whidb I eet 
the Xtelicks having somewhat evaporated, out. 1 

and the Monstei- Saving broken divers, of Therefore, when 1 found myself the other 
his Chains-^ he roamed about for some morning, %t a distance of two miles from 
days in the Wood, knocking down the Calais (which is quite near enough to be tK> 
T^ees like Beeds and Bushes with his Tayle that by no means entertaining city at any 
—and it was then— and so — ^that worthy time), walking along the bank of a canal 
St. Geoige Fought him as w« do see in the which I had not known was in existence ten 
Pictures. minutes previously ; and when* 1 descried,. 

He marched out from Silene, with all the from the aspect of the country, that my only 
brave Youth of the City in a goodly Proces- chaise of speedy return to my ill-chosen city 
slon ; and, having found the Monster, he^ of temporary refuge would be by retracing 
brandished his Lance against l^im so furiously, my steps, I mentally resolved that I would 
that he slew and utterly discomfited him with- see Calais still farther first. Bather than 
out Bemedy. I shall only add, that the English recover a single foot of the ground I had 
took this Holy Gentleman for their Patron, gone over, I would follow that canal to 
Because that two of tiie above-mentioned Jericho. 

Vii^rius, who were English Women, or rather, 1 had no occasion to go to Jericho, as the 
the Daughters of two English Merchants of canal stops at Gaines. So do 1 on this me- 
much substance and worth [named Edward morable occasion. But, not until I have met 
Smith of Cockermouth in Cumberland, and with the following adventures, and made the 
also Bichard Tomson of Canesham in Somer- following observations, 
setbliire] did consecrate themselves to him The country is perfectly flat ; and, as a 
aftei tlieir deliverance, and he promised that rule, I object to pollard poplars as tho sole 
he would always protect them, and all the accidents in a landscape. 1 am not suffid- 
People of their Nation— which indeed he ently a man of business to be consoled by a 
bath done ever since. reilectiou as to the great facilities the eauii.] 

company must have enjoyed for their engi- 
Tlius ends the abridged Chronicle. The neering operations. I tind myself, on the 
facete compilers exactitude with regard 1 whole, regretting that they had not a few 
to tho names and counties of the fathei‘s | mountains to cut through on their way to 
of young lady converts, is only paral- 1 bankruptcy. But, I do not dwell upon the 
leled by the punctilious minuteness of subject as my attention is suddenly arrested 
date, as to the particulai* day in the year 1 by something that interests me. 

“two hundred and ninety-nine [under tlie} To my left (the canal is on my right), I see 
Emperor Dioclesiau ” ] when “ The Lord a dyke, traversed by a bridge, surmounted 
Mayor and Aldermen of tlie City of Silene ” | by a wooden reaUsation of my youthful con- 
determmed to consult the oracle. 1 ceptious of a gallows (1 have never had the 

The exaggerations of this abridgfuent courage to go and look at a real one, though 
are not violent departures from the text^ I have often wanted to). On the transverse 
the Monkish legend of St. George, upon beam, painted in bold Boman capitals, 1 read 
which our afiection for him is after all founded, the foUowmg inscription 
There is little doubt tliat the author in- n .st defenda do m baigner dan. co WatUrW. 
tended to satirise Dr. Heylin, and the other 

romantic historians — or rather rhapsodists, Tne Watter-gand itself is a mere 
who followed in his wake, and who about wherein no self-respecting frog would we 
thaat time, were severely handled by the about bathing, even with legal imptmity. 
critics. But, tho Flemish word — familiarly read, ex- 

cites a strange thrill in my system. It id the 

first indication of approach to an unknown 
A FLAT WALKL country. 1 am getting among the Flemings, 

■ whom I have never seen, or spoken to. I ex- 

It is something to say that I have walked perience something of that feeling which 
from Calais to Cluines; if only from. the must asseit itself at New Orleans, at sight 
moral certainty that no English professor of of the first Mexican TOncho ; at Perth when 
literature — ^having fric slightest pretensions to you meet the first kilt ; at Smyrna when tui^ 
sanity— can possibly have perfoiined the pil- bans cense to be conspicuous ; at middle life 
grim^e before me, oris at all likely to under- when the first wrinkle, or the iiist grey hair 
Uko it after me. insists upon prominence in the looking-glass. 

And yet I enjoyed myself^ os I usually do 1 1 walk on, musing on the mutability of human 


witl^t the alightest idea where 1 am going 1 It is not foreign English ; but the genuine 
to. ^ere is one thing — amongst a few others | native article as 1 have been accustomed to 
within the range of human capacity— that 1 hear it corrupted from my youth. There are 
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tvro bojns fishing; birnt)»evs evidently, for the 
elder is buUying the younger beyond the 
mere warranty of j^e, weight, and seniority. 
The younger ia«- what ? Good Heavens ! As 
X live ft blue-coat boy in full costume ! I am 

S disgusted — not merdy at the bad^ grammar, 
r I am used to that sort of thing : but at 
ie young 'acoundrel’s shameless presence, 
under the dreumstancea What business has 
he here among the poplars and watter-<gands 
bringing hJb nation into contempt by his licli- 
eulo^ outfit ? Poes he mean io tell me he 
no pocket-money 1 Could he not buy a 
blottse I The merest chiniuey-sweep in* 
Calais knows that they are cheap enough ! 
Could ho not conceal his shame (and mine), 
in a borrowed suit of his not very big 
brother? He is afraid to ask him — ^the 
wretched little coward ! 1 pass the un- 

patriotically minded blue-coat boy with I 
loathing ; and ho ])0 (without seriously doubt- 
ing) that his senior will give him a speedy 
hiding. 

I console myself in a British manner by 
contrasting the French wheat vrith the gene- 
ral condition of that plant as 1 left it a 
week or so back in our own lavoui’ed isle. 
1 find an average of about six tufts of a 
very tall species of flag-grass to every ear 
of corn. There is coiufoit in this. My 
vision is no longer tormented by the sight of 
ft dark blue robe with a strap round the 
middle, and a pair of unearthly yellow 
fttockings. 

Hall ! What cry is tliat ? It is the howl 
as of a blue-coat boj’ in the extreraily of 
physical sufiering. 1 go on my way re-ap- 
peased and rejoicing. 

1 must treat myself to some refreshment. 
Here is a junction of the canal with a 
branch that leads to some other no- where, 
like that 1 am so busily walking to. There 
is on estaminet heie — aux rendezvous des 
canotiers. 1 am not a caxrotier, it is true ; 
but surely those jovial mariners will not le- 
fuse a way-worn traveller the use of their 
rendezvous. 1 enter on the speculation. The 
canotiers have not yet rolled up in very en- 
thusiastic numbers, or indeed in any numbers 
ftt all, i r the rendezvous is empty. It looks, 
inoreoy4.r, so preternaturally clean, as to 
make it improbable tdiat any representative 
of the pitch and tar interests could ever have 
sat down iu it. The estaminet is a large, 
roomy apartment, cay^able of accommodating 
any quantity of canotiers, if they would only 
take the trouble to come — and is quaintly 
furnished pi a half- French, half- Flemish 
menner. But, from the moment of my 
entrance to my departure, I Lave eyes for 
of furniture alone. This is the 

J Wieve it to bo the tallest clock that 
' was seen. It is a clock which might 

a [ shown with pecuniary advantage in a car 
van at a fair. Ajssociated with — say 
George the Fourth's celebrated watch, that 


he wore set in a ring on his little finger — ^for 
eontrastr^I am sure it wonld beat the com- 
bined foVoes of Bales and Gonei*al Tom 
Tiinmb out of any field. The clock has 
fqrtlier the appearance of having grown to 
its present extraoi-dinary dimensions in the 
room where it stands. I have framed a 
theory on the subject. I believe tliat some 
years ago a squat, paunchy little time-piece 
was planted On the floor ; and, by the action 
of some mysterious Jack in the Beanstalk, 
it shot suddenly up till if reached the 
ceiling. Then, of course, its growth was 
stopped which was, perhaps, fortunate ; for 
the tall clock has already the look of having 
run entirely lo case, and is weak in the 
works. 

I cannot stand looking at a clock all day, 
even at a phenomenon of the species nine 
feet high, by scarcely as many inciics wide. 
The landlady (who is rather pretty, but not 
half the height of the clock), appears to think 
so, too. and to take my scrutiny of her house- 
liold ornament somewhat in dudgeon. She 
abka mo rather sharply what I desire. J 
apologise, and desire a “chope.” I am suj)plie(l 
with a pennyworth of the most ridiculously 
French beer 1 ever met with — it is nearly all 
froth — occupies a great deal of room and 
aiteniioii, is very unmanageable, makts an 
immeuse noise about nothing, is entirely with- 
out body; and yet, on the whole, is ratlur 
agreeable than otherwise. 1 diink as much 
of my beer as will keep off the floor, pay my 
penny honestly, and, with one parting glanco 
at the landlady and two or three glances at 
the clock, resume my journey. 

J am boon reminded of my recent draught 
by some French labourers who are stacking 
hay ; they, too, are making an immense deal 
of,fubs with a very disproportionate display 

strength. Johnson says that Frenchmen — 
in this part of the country; at least — make 
their haystacks as they do their houses — 
nearly all roof. They moreover waste a gi eat 
deal of hay iu ropes, which are connectcil on 
the* vertex of the stack and allowed to h mg 
doi^u all round it like bell-pulls, 1 confess 
1 do not see the policy of this. It is like 
cutting up all your leather into laces, and 
leaving none for your boots. 1 think the 
farmers of the Pas de Calais fortunate in that 
they are not obliged to employ Irish hay- 
makeiw ; these haystack ornaments would 
ofler such temptation for the manu&cture of 
the national stocking, as no high-principled 
Emeralder would be able to resist. 

The next object of^interest is an old 
gentleman fishing. He is seated in an arm- 
chair in front of his own door. It is a 
tolerably fine day, but he wears a camlet 
cloak, 1 suppose if it were to come on to 
rriq, his housemaid would come out with an 
umbrella to hold over him. I can read the 
programme of this old gentleman’s ^daily 
existence at a glance. He has taken thu 
house for the facility of fishing in the canal. 



He breakfasts early, and then has hts ami- 1 viU defio^be as it took’ plaea* , I tiiould 
chair brought out He dsbet till he is called premise that I was brought op a otmhtxf: 
into diuner. After dinner he has his eodbe boy; and am only Just the lesrt bit' in (he 
brought out to him on the canal bank— he w<«id ashamed to confess that lingering ^ 
fishes till bed-time, tod gets up in the infiuences of some country superstitions stiu 
morning to fish again. ’ cling to^ m|. Amongst them I may name a 

1 scarcely deign to glance at the interior of belief still enrrent in the west of England (it 
Lis fisliing' basket, T feel convinced before- was then I learnt it), that to meet a sin^e 
hand tliat he has eaught nothing. I doubt magpie Is unlucky, while to encounter a pair 
if this obviously weak-minded old gentleman of the same birds at once is quite the reverse, 
ever catches anything excepf rheunoatism. This, I have been informed, rigiitly or 
Ten to one he uses the wrong sort of bait, or wrongly, by old sportsmen, is not without a 
hooks that are too large, or there is some foundation in truth, to be explained on purely 
scnw loose about his float. 1 am not a natural grounds. They say that, in certain 
judge of these matters, but 1 can see he is unfavourable conditions of .the atmosphere, 
iioi-^or of any other matters.* The money the male magpie leaves the nest alone in 
with which he has purchased the lease or free- search of food ; whereas, ^sured by contrary 
hold of the comfortaUe house on the canal bank indications, he takes his wife with him. 
must have become bis by inheritance. Such a Whether the magpie be really such a g^lant 
man could never have got on in business ! personage and model husband 1 leave it for 
I aj>proach him, ana give him an affable ornithologists to decide. I pass to my ad* 
good day (for it is useless being hard upon venture. 

him— he can’t help it) ; he returns my greet- I saw two magpies in a field on my right 
ing with desponding politeness ; he is nervous (the canal was now on my left, for I had 
when spoken to ; he is conscious of his de- crossed a bridge at the junction). I felt my 
plorablc deficiency in powers of conver- spirits raised percejitibly. Of course I should 
sfttion. T look at him more closely, and see feel insulted if anybody charged me with 
1 hat he is a gi'eater fool than I had anticipated, believing in so contemptible a superstition as 
J pretend not to ace the empty basket, and that of odd or even in the matter of magpies ; 
a^k him in an aiiy tone if he has had good and, of couise, I can reason away anything of 
sport. IIo shakes his head with the wan smile the kind as cleverly as most people. But I 
of a martyr, as who should say, — suppose I am not the first to discover that 

0 • no" indeed, sir ! you are ver}^ kind, habit is stronger than reason ; and I had been 

but theie is no such luck for s poor devil like taught at a very early age to believe that the 
me! Pray don’t suspect me capable of wishing .accMcntal meeting with two magpies was a 
you to believe I ever catch fish. cheering and propitious omen. 

1 ask him what fish are to be found in the Beason or no reason, 1 felt tliat I should 

canal. He nhakes his head more despairingly soon recover from my indigmtion (chronic 
than befoic, and replies in a wret oiled tone of inflammation of the gastric organs, as 
voice : Doctor Humm called it, at the rate of a guinea 

‘‘Nothing worth having. Only perch and per word,— all I ever got for my money). I 
ro'icli — ^irhtliyological genera, which, he as- should be able to see my way to that last act 
suieq me, with something like a faint attempt iwhich my tragedy has been anxiously expect- 
at bittei-nesB, are “mauvais poissons! tr^s iug these four years. All my articles would 
mauvais ! ” be approved of and inserted with rapidity. A 

“Any gudgeons?” complimentary note from the Conductor of 

Tlie smile of mai'tyrdom becomes almost this journal, announcing an important aug- 
waggish as he shakes his head a third tilne mentation per colamn— in consideration df 
in negation of so wild an liypothesis. Gud- increased excellence— also loomed in the die* 
geoii*?, O dear, no I Not for the likes of tance. I should grow in wit, and worth, and 
him, at any rate ! # sense, unheeding critic’s pen and that un- 

J feel strongly inclined to say to him, pleasant lack of power which has not prov^ 

“ Tlien, you helpless old donkey, what do iternal to Mi\ Tennyson, but which still 
you mean by wasting even your worthless vexes myself and other servauts of the public, 
time by sitting here, hour after hour, in a I should many Julia» live to a good old age, 
pursuit that is neither amusing to yourself and die happy. 

nor serviceable to your fellow creatures ? In this hopeful frame of mind, I walked on 
Go in-doors and learn the flute, or build a with an elastic step towards a corner of the 
summer-house, or help your wife to get the rdad that I felt would discover beauties in 
dinner ready, or to wash the children, or the landscape as yet undreamtof. 1 turned 


sometliing ! 

But I don’t say it. The humanity of my 
disx>osition combats the outbreak. I wish 
him a cold good morning^ and leave him 
watching for the bite that will never come. 

* The* next incident in order is the won- 


the comer, and saw— standing in the middle 
of the road, apparently waiting expressly for 
my arrival : 

I 

A SnroLE Maofix ! ' 

Perhaps he was one of two I had just 


derful adventure of the magpies, which | seen 1 1 tried to hope so ; but the attempt 
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at flelf-deoeption waa fqtUe. They had flown Sarely I ehall get rid of liini when he 
•away long ago, in an opi^lte direction. Per- af^roacbes that house. It ia a road-sido 
haps the mate ta dua one was near at cabaret. 1 can hear the voices of noisy topers 
hand,and to meet with two pairs of magpies in within, from this distance, llieir tumult 
one morning was only doubly to assure the most certain^ Stare him to the delihs. It will 
good fcvtuhe in tiore for me: Y^n fallacy ! be some »dief to loeh s^ht of him, and forget 
there was nothing before me but the maoa- the absurd forebodings that it would be use- 
damised road-^notbing on either side of me less to deny he has given rise to. 
but the canal and flat unfenced ooni'flelds. 1 Horror ! he stops before the door of the 
could have detected a tomtit within a quarter cabaret^ and perches on a horse-trough ! 
of a mile. And the worst of it was, the A little moi% of this will drive me mad. 1 
abominable bird refused to move out of my am close to him, and the inmates of the 
path. He stood hopping about and pecking cabaret are more noisy than ever. Still the 
at something, occasionally looking up to caw bird will not move. In two steps I shall be 
at me, like the concentrated essence of able to brain him with my thick walking* 
Hecate, the Three Witches, and Edgar Poe’s stick, and I’lhbe hanged if I don’t do it; 
Haven, combined 1 stood looking at the I make a furious but unsuccessful lunge at 
magpie, and the magpie stood cawing, or the magpie. He screeches a little, apparently 
rather screeching at me. as a mere matter of form, and not at all aa 

1 tried sophistry. I said, to myself, how though he felt seriously alarmed ; hops off his 
ridiculous it was to be affected by supersti- perch majestically ; and, with the utmost deU- 
tions, whose sinmle origin was so easy of Deration, enters the cabaret 
demonstration.^ Eat 1 felt there was some 1 am seized with a slight vertigo, the most 
meanness in this, as, having previously turned proximate cause of which is a consciousness 
the two magpies to my hopeful advantage, 1 of extreme foolishness. A new light has 
had no i*i^nt to repudiate the evil powers broken upon me, too humiliating in its teii- 
of one. Why should I insult this magpie, dencies to be endured, if avoidaSe. I would 
by assuming that he didn’t know his particular rather not believe the evidence of my senses 
branch of the prophetic business, as well as if possible. I enter the cabaret in the 
the two others did tlieirs) At any rate, T wished forlorn hope of hearing them contradicted. 

I he would get out of the way, but he wouldn’t. ‘‘Pardon,” I demand, in a faltering voice, 
Then I asked myself whether the good and — as I can feel — blushing horribly ; “ but 
luck, promised by the two first magpies, were — ^pray excuse me — does it happen that a 
not sufficiently assured by theii* combined Magpie has lately entered here ? ” 
influence to defy the subsequent malignity of “A magpie ? Yes, monsieur. Behold th.at 
tills single bird’s interference ? Surely if two magpie ! ” 

heads were better than one, in a general Behold him ! sure enough seated majesti- 
sensei, why not in the particular case of cally at the entrance of a wicker-cage. I 
magpies ? But, then 1 reflected that, if 1 had wish the earth would open and swallow me, 
met tills magpie first and the pair afterwards, more especially when the landlady, in a mock* 
I should certainly have accepted the latter ing voice, adds the inquiry, 
omen. It was clearly my business to believe ^ Possibly he has a little frightened you, 
in this magpie. It was all up with the monsieur ? You have rather the air of it.” 
tragedy, the articles, and Julia! Humm “Frighten me ?” If she had only known 
was right The inflammation of the gastric how much ! 

organs was doomed to be chronic. I even felt “Not at all,” I falter abjectly, and, as I 
the ili-efTects of my early breakfast, then, am aware, with a thoroughly criminal aspect. 
Still 1 saw no necessity for submitting, It Is a relief, however, to find that they did 
tamely, to the marie’s insolence ; so 1 not see me trying to murder their pet. 
threw a stone at him. He flew on a few “ That is to say, if 1 had any fear at all, it 
yards, and alighted on a heap of rubbish, was that you mi||lt lose him.” 
cawing at more viciously than ever. 1 “ Not at all, monsieur ! He is exactly like 

threw another stone ; he flew a little farther, one of the family. He walks about, alone, 
but steadily refused to diverge from the high wherever he will, and everybody knows him 
road. There must be something in the super- hereabouts. My husband let him out just 
stition after all (which, in the other instance now, to play with this little boy here.” 

I merely pretended to believe for the fun “Bien! uue chope de biSre, s’il vons 
of the thing). This bird, contrary to the, plait.” 
habits of furtive cowardice, for which his “ L’ voilk, m’sieu I ” 
species is renowned, dogs my footsteps, will I walk rapidly for about three miles, hut 
not be intimidated, but attends me even to do not recover my equanimity, till I find 
the threshold of a human dwelling, to taunt a busy townful of people looking at me and 
me with on impending fate that is to crush wondering what has happened to disturb me. 
me. The town is Guimss. 

The Bight of TmnBlaiing Artic^from IIousssnou) Words is reservedhg the Authors, 
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. A JOURNEY DUE NORTH* ' and body off. I mnsthave acbang^e of grass. 

: ' 1 m&iv MT JOURNET. 1 want strange dishes to disagree with me. I 

^ I THAi^K heaven,” 1 said, when I came to want to be scorched or frozen in another 
Erquelliuea, on the Belgian frontier, ** that I latitude. 1 want to learn another alphabet ; 
have done, for sotpe time at least, with the to conjugate verbs in another fashion ; to be 
deplorable everyday humdrum stite of civi- happy or miserable from other circamstances 
lisdtion in which 1 have been vegetating so than those that gladden or sorrow me now. > 
long, and growing so rankly weedy. Not If 1 could be h^ up, for instance, on the 
that 1 am about to forswear shaving, renounce Bridge of Sighs, or wistfully eyeing my last 
pantaloons, or relinquish the use of a knife real at the Puerta del Sol ; if I could be sued 
and fork at meal-times. 1 hope to wear on a bill drawn in the Sanskrit character, or 
clean linen for many successive days to come, be threatened with airest by a Mahometan 
and to keep myself au couraut with the hatti sheriff’s-ofiBlcer ; if 1 could incur perdi- 
doings of London through the media of tion through not believing in the seven incar- 
GaUgnanl*s Messenger and the Illustrated nations of Yishnu, instes^ of the thirty'^nhie 
News (thrice blessed be both those travellers’ Articles ; if I could be importuned for cony 
joys '). Nay, railways shall penetrate whither by the editor of the Mofussilite, and not toe 
L am going, mixed pickles be sold wholesale Morning Meteor ; if 1 could have thp pla$^ 
andretail, and pide ale be attainable at a more or the vomito nefo, or the plica polonies, 
or less exorbitant price. I am not bound for instead of the English headache and blues, 

I the Ethiopio-Ohristian empire of Prester the change would be advantageous — salutary, i 
1 John; 1 am not bound to sail for the island of I think. I am sure 1 should be much better ' 
Barataria ; my passport is not made out for off if 1 could change my own name, and 
thekingdomof Utopia (would tliat it were); 1 forget my own self for a time. But Oh I 
I cannot nope, in my joumeyings, to see either civilisation and foreign office ppsport system 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, or the sources of the — George William Frederick Earl of Claren- 
Nile, or the Mountains of the Moon. 1 am don, Baron Hyde of Hindoo, won’t hear of 
going, it is true, to t’other side of Jordanyi^bat. 1 have made up my mind to change ; 
which somewhat vague (and American) geo- 1 am determined, 1 said, to depart out of 
graphical dchnitiou may mean the other side this kingdom ; but the Earl and Baron in- 
of the Straits of Dover, or the Grecian Archi- sists on stamping, and numbering, and regiih 
pelago, or the Great Belt, or the Pacific tering me (all for the small sum of sevstfii 
Ocean. But, wherever 1 go, civilisation will and Bi:^nce) before 1 go. George Wllluiiik 
follow me. For I am of the streets, and Frederick pounces upon me as a Britilli sal^ 
stieety — ten polin is my haven. Like jeot travelling abroad; asserts himself, bis 
the starling, I can’t get out of cities ; and stars and garters, at great length, all over a 
now, that 1 have come sixteen hundred milea sheet of blue foolscap pa^, affectionately 
it is but to another oily— another tumour of ertreats all authorities, civu and military, to 
streets and houses and jostling crowds ; and render me aid and assistance whenever I stand 
from my windows I can see a post, and wires in need of them (I should like to catch them 
sirctchiug from it, the extreme end of which doing an^^limg of the sort 1), and sends me 
I know to be in Loihbury, London. abroad with the royal arms, his own, and 

1 am not so wisely foolish to imagine or to a five-fiffiilling reem^ stamp tacked to me, 
declare that there is nothing neW under the like a bird with a string taed to his leg. 
sun ; only the particulaJr ray of sunlight that 1 am bound on a stem, long;, cruel, rigid 
illumines me in my state of life has falleu journey, for, for away, to me extreme right- 
upon me so l(m^ anid dwells on me with such hand top comer of the map of Europe-^ut 
a persist^t samsuosa bright as it is, that I first Due North. And here 1 am at Erquel- 
am dazed, and 0 im*inck ; and, when 1 shut lines on the frontier of the kingdom of Bel- 
my eyee^ have but one green star before me, gium ; and this is why 1 thanked Heaven I 
erhioh , obstinately tefuses to aasurna the washers. Not very for northward is Erquel- 
kaleidoscopii) chaises I delight in. 1 musl lines ; and ^ I fmt as if I had passed the 
go away, I said. 1 must rub this rust of soul Bnbicon, wneh a parti-coloured seutiy-box, 
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«Fie coimterfelA praMolminiit of tlie ! 

Blieeuidh-looking Belg^n Hon sitting on nis 
limd-lsg$,wit'liw legend ^tJnion to ottsngtk** 
{md, indoedi 1 trok to would take Sr good 
Toactky of tkose Ucm xnakc a e^ronff one), 
and a posse Of ofllcers^^khsdlt^^ 

b^tt pudding-bead^ in appearance*— told me 
tbatl was m the BOyaume de Belgl|oie. 

I ate, under ordinair travelling circinn- 
stances, exceedingly fond of the compact little 
kingdom Of Bong Leopold. 1 look at it as a 
fiit, sensible, easy-going, respectable, happy- 

S o-kicky sort of country . Very many pl^^aut 
ays and hours have its quaint, quiet cities, 
ie^ roomy farm-houses, its picture cileries, 
And sleepy canahboats, its Mer, and tobacco 
adbrded me. I cannot join in the patriotic 
enthusiasm about “les braves Beiges,’* because 
I consider the Belgians— being a sensible 
people— to be the very reverse of valiant ; 
neither ran 1 sympathise much with the! 
archmological public-spiritedness of those 
^Igjan savants who are anxious to restore 
tli^lemish language to its primeval richness 
and purity, and have published the romance 
of Beynard the I'ox in the original Low 
3 hitch. As I think it to be the moat hideous 
dialect in Europe, 1 would ratlier they had 
let it be. And, to say the truth, I am rather 
tired of hearing about the Duke of Alva, 
and of the Countess of Egmont and Horn 
—though both worthy men in their way, 
doubtless — ^whose decollation and behaviour 
prior to and iollowing that ceremony the 
Lelgian paintei's have a mania for representing 
only second to our abhorred Finding of the 
Body of Haroldophobia And specially do I 


LtegO. I caii't help gazing till I am satiated at 
the wondrous pan^mma that stretches out 
bdfore me aa we descend the fo«w or five 
hpnitoed fekb gmdieitojef demnt thsit leads 
into the valtey of the Sumae^and ae the train 
dUdea down the pteeijah^ etoaost featfol 
inclined plane 1 dmk m all the marvels of 
the seene, enwiced as they are by the golden 
evening sunlight. 1 watch the domes and 


r.nwsels, \yho swindle you if you take a con- 
veyance to the field ; the beggars on the^ 
road : the magnified dustbeap with the abashed 
poodle furnming with a ball of worsted on 
the summit, and called the Mountain of the 
lion ; the disforested forest of Soignies ; the 
indfcfibrent outhouse called the farm of Hpu- 1 
gomont, and the Voice from Waterloo, by| 
the deceased Sergeant Major Cotton. But 
I love lielgium, nevei*theless — so did Julius 
Csesor Au^werp— though the multiplicity 
of BubensQs give me aunost as much of 
a surfeit as a month’s apfArenticeship in a 
pastrycook’s shop would do— Antwerp is my j 
delight : 1 can wander for hours in that mar- 1 
vellotis amalgam of the Alhambra^ the Crystal 
Palace, and a Flemish mansion, the exchange, | 
and on the port I fimey myself in Cadiz, now I 
in Venice^ now in some old English seaport 
mif the middle ages. Of Brussms it beheves 
Ve t(j\ speak briefly, and with retineiice, fi>r ! 
tliat charming, sparkling, lively, genial, warm- 1 
hearted little capital holds the veiy next 
place in my affections to Paris the lieloved. 
Yet I stay only as many hours in Brussels, as 
were Ji on another errand I sboidd stay days. 

North is my destinatioil, so I go to 


cupolas and quami church spires, and even 
the fimtory chimneys, glorified intd Oriental 
I minarets by the delusive rays of the settihg 
sun. Mude should 1 like to alight at Liege, 
and seeking my inn take my rest there ; 
an inward voice tells ;ne that 1 have no busi- 
ness in Liege, that still Due North is my 
irrevocable route, and so I let the train go ou 
its rattling roaring route, and compose self 
to sleep till it shall carry at its gruff will 
and pleasure over the frontier of Prussia. 

So ; at last at Herbesthal, and beneath the 
sway of the Belgian lion’s harmless tail no 
longer. 1 am testy and drowsy, and 
feel half inclined to resent^ as a personal 
affront, the proceedings of a tall individual 
cloaked, moustachioed, and helmeted, who 
appears Banshee-Uke at the carriage, pokes a 
lantern in my face, and, in the Teutonic 
tongue, demands my passj^it. 1 remember, 
however, with timely resignation, that T am 

e Due North, to the dominions of Ursa 
r, the great Panjandrum of passports, 
and that I am as yet out a very young bear, 
indeed, with all my paswiort-troubleB to 
come ; so I give the Itoron Hyde of Hihdon’s 
letter of recommendation to Uie man in the 
helmet, and fall into an uneasy sleep again. 1 
hope ft may do him good ! 

Was it at Liege or Pepinstem on the Spa 
Hoad (how different firom that other Spa 
Itoad station, 1 know, on the Greenwich Bail- 
-^ay, where attic- windows blink at the loco- 
motive as it rushes by, and endless perspec- 
tives of the ventilated brick lanes and flutter- 
ing clothes-liues tell of the ugly neighbour- 
hood where outlying tanners dwell, and rail- 
way stokers live when they are at home , 
whereas this Spa Boad is a delirious little 
gorge between purple underwooded hills, 
with gaily-painted cottages, and peasant- 
women in red petticoats, and little saints in 
sentry-boxes by the way-side, and along 
which 1 see ladies on horseback, and mous- 
tachioed cavaliers careering towards Spa, one 
of the most charming little watering-places in 
Europe) at which station was it, 1 wonder^ 
ritat we changed the lumbering, roomy, 
drablined first-class carriages of the Nord, 
with their sheep-skin rugs, and zinc hot- 
water bpxea for these spruce, ffltotening, 
coquettish csrrmge8,8o daintily tobiahed out 
with morocco leather, and ^plate^lass, and 
uamished mahogany— (when wiu Ei^lish 
Tailway-traneUers be emmscipsled from the 
villanous^ fiea-^bitten plg-boxeS) first,, second 
and third-class, into whiri^ ri^r paying 
exorbitant fares they igee thrast}-*-when was 
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yoxma l^ies who have nerves, and the under any circumsiaaces to travel first-class 
pettish old gentlemen^ and * above all, a by rail in Grermany. The first-class carriages 
wavering, mysterious, but potent smell, a are luxurious— -nay, even splendid veldcles, 
d;fowsy compound of the odours of poidatum, softly padded, lined with crimson velvet, and 
sauerkraut, gas-meters, and stale tobacco- extensively decorated with silken, fringes and 
smoke, told me that 1 had crossed another curtains. On the other handyHhe second-dass 
frontier, and that 1 was in Germany ? cannages are also Imed and padded, and are 

The train being once more in motion in its at least seventy-five per cent, more oomfort- 
way (south this time) towards Cologne, 1 able than our best English first-dass car* 
perused my passport by the light of the riages. Moreover, in the second-class, there are 
coinage lamp, and saw where its virgin blue- but two compartments to a seat for four per- 
ness had been sullied bj tbe first patch of sons, so that, if the carriage be not full, you 
printing ink, scrawled writing and sand form- may recline at full length on the cushions, 


, night’s lodging, and some trifiing refresh- (whom you lone immediately to call'^du,” 
ment, 'amount to five Piuesian dollars or and ^ on yourlcueea in the earrisge before) 
fifteen shillings steeling. The best or tne will ask you ^ueetiOBs about the barbarous 
worst of it was, that I could not dispute any 1 country you inhabit, and explain to you the 


it that an imperceptible jJPtifEblMM, and altfine cf tlSe fioxfis. I had certainly hafi thm all. 
tendency of hat, a shinynew of cap-peake, ax^ wa^x-lights, attendance, coffear ttmUc* 
eccentricity of boot^ipkaltoaiid^ hruadr^ dgar, loaf of breM like a 

a prevalence of. ^^MmoidCered travellings hataeaaed mum^ couple of boiled eggs | but 
pouches, a greenn^ of veils, a twinkling of Oh^ M aulh infinitesimal quantities J Jts fdr 
spectacles, a blOndfiess of beards, a gaudiness the th^ might have been laid by a 
of umbrellas, and a outturalness of accent^ haminxx;)§<ikird. Tne demand of the bill was 
together with the bold and sudden repudia- prodi|^cms, the supply marvellously small, 
tiou of the doctrine that tob^sco-smoking on out I paid it admiringly, as one would 
railways is prohibited, and must only be fur- pay to see a child with two heads, or a 
tiveiv indulged in (the major part of the bearded lady. 


first time on George William Frederick’s to that medal is, that German second-class car- 
talhmau. lie was good for a flight to Koln or riages are nearly invariably full to the window 
Cologne; but he was dated from Aachen, which sill. The Germans themselves repudiate 
Aachen 1 have just left, and which, — bless the first-class stoutly, and it has passed into a 
me ! where were ^ eyes and memory, must Viator’s proverb, that none but princes, 
have been Aix-la-Ohapelle ? Englishmen, and fools, travel by the first-class.” 

1 consider it to be an] exceedingly lucky }1 have no particular afiecticm for English* 
circumstance for the reader of this paper that | men abroad, but I like the company of princes 
I, the Digressor, did not arrive at the City of ; and yon may often have worse travelling 
Cologne on the Bhine till half past eleven j companions than fools ; so 1 travel, when I 
o’clock at night ; that it was pitch dark, and ' can afford it, first-clasa There are other 
raining heavily ; that entering a cab I cau^d 1 temptations thereto. The carriage is seldom 
myself to be driven right away ’’over tn^jmore than half-full, if that, and you may 
bridge of boats to the Uotel Doopeepel, in T change your place when you list, which, in a 
the suburbs of Deutz ; that, being dog-tired, I dragging journey of three hundred and fifty 
went immediately to bed, and that I left miles or so, is a privilege of no smau 
Cologne for Berlin by the fiivit train at six ‘moment; and you have plenty of aide-room fin: 
a.m. the next morning. 1 consider this luaky your lusis, and your books, and jem caimrtr 
for the reader, because if 1 had had any time bfgs. Then, again, there are but six paspengm 
to wander about tbe streets of Cologne, 1 to a carriage instead of eight ; and again, 
should infallibly have launched into disseria- besides the possible proximity of bis efihl- 
tions on the cathedral, the market-women, gency the reignmg Grand Duke of Gumpetpel- 
the aforesaid bridge of boats, the horrifying gkirchen-Herrenbonen, the Englishman and 
smells, the quaint houses, Jean Marie Farina, ^he fool, you may have as a travelling com* 
and — who knows !—- the three kings and the poniou a lady, young, pretty, tastefully 
eleven thousand virgins. ' dressed, and adorably afiable, as the trium* 

Under existing circumstances, all I at |phantmajoiityof German ladies (bless them!) 
present have to say of the place is, that 'are; and this lady will smile at your 
the landlord of the Grqnd Hotel Doopeepel 'mistakes* in German, but without wouuding 
at Deutz, deserves a civic crown, or a ' your amour propre, and will teach you more 
large gold medal, or a sword of honour — of that hard-mouthed language-*>-viv4 voce— 
at all events he ought to have his deserts; * in ten minutes than you would leam in a 
and I should like to have the task of giving | month from a grammar and vocabulary, or 
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w and maanjiag Of eWmot tbingo, sucli as Dim^orf to be for who but a priuce 
vjiudiuiU% mUwtojiei^ and the like, with a oouhi have soch a multiplicity of parti* 
naivetd and oinp^ixuiidcdneei^ deliriouely c(d0u^dHhb(mBbeloM^tp as many orders 
delightM to O^ntemplate ; ehe will give you (a Uttte solp and would lum done 

litUemeat-pla^ and sweet cakes to eat from theni a world pf good) p^nSued on the breast 
her own amply-stqred bags ; she wfll even— of his brown anrtoufc^ so much fxagrailt snufif 
if you are vevy agreeable and well^haved-** on his embroidered jsbo^ aiju} such an ini'- 
allow ypn to oomfort yourself outwai^y with penetrablv wise and aristocratic laoa t ^ Tes^ 
a dash of eau-de-cologne from a silver- he must have*been a princes seventy- 
moanted phial, and inw^ly with a sip from dve quarterings at least, ^en iKm Was jem 
a wicker-covered flask containing a liquid Englishman 


flve quarterings at least. Then thm Was jan 
_ , Englishman (besides your hufuble Bervant)» 

^Imse nature it is no business of yours^to in- and there was a Fool Such a fo(fl ! Be>Wa8 
qtlixe;Shewill6iDgyoulittleGerinaQ80D|^and a Frenchman, flit, fair, and smiling, with 
nut l^e leaves of your book with an imitation some worsted-work embroidery on ins bep^ 
poiuard ; — aud au this she will do with such like a kettle^older pinned into, a circular 
an unaffected kindness and simple digoiiy form. There were letters worked on ft, and 


that the traveller ‘yrho would presume upon 1 tried hard to read “ Polly put .the Jket^ 
or be rude to her, must be a double- ! on,’* but could not. He was goina to 
distilled brute and pig, and ouly flt to travel j den, where he was to stay a wp^ and ex- 
in the last truck of an Eastern Counties fish- j hibited to us every ten minutes or so a lettm* 
train, or to take care of the blind monkeys in j of credit on a banker there, and asked ns ^ 
the zoological gardena | we thought four thousand florins would be 

And all good spirits bless and multiply the j enough to last him during his sojourn. Be 
fair ladies of Germany 1 The^ never object was as profoundly, carelessly, gaily, contojqt- 
to smoking. There are certain carriages— edly ignorant of things whum the merest 
^‘far Damen”— into which the men creatures travcUing tyro is usually conversaut with aa 
do not penetrate, and from which tobacco \ a Frenchman could be ; but he knew all 
smoke is, as a rule, prohibited ; but the ladies j about the Boulevard des l^iens^ and that 
seldom (the nice ones never) patronise the ! was quite enough for liim. He laughed and 
carriages sp^ially affected to their use. They talked inceasautly, but, like the jow young 
just ti^e railway luck with the ruder sex. ; j waterman, about nothing at all. He could 
and as for smwng — cigar smoking always 'not smoke: it gave him a pain in hislunhs, 
understood — ^they l^e it ; they delict iti it he said ; but he liked much to witness the 
They know, sagacious creatures, that a tra- operation. Like most fools, he had a fixed 
Teller with a cigar in lus mouth is twice a idea ; aud this fixed idea happened to 
man ; that the fumes of the fragrant Ha- be a most excellent one — ^being no other 
vaunah loosen the tongue^ and open the than this, tliat Uio German beer was ve^ 
heart, and dispel awkwardness and diffidence; j good (so it is, after the Stiaabourg and 
that he who wants to smoke, and is pre- Biere de hfars abomfliatipns), and tnat it 
vented from smoking, always feels aggiieved '^as desirable to drink as mudi of it as could 
and oppressed, and is correspondingly sulky, jiossibly be obtained. He alighted at every 
disobiiging and morose. The only drawback ^station, tp drink a drought of creaming 
to the society of the German lady in the though mawkish beverage, and seemed deeply 
railway is this : that when she alights at a mortified when the tram did not stop long 
'Station, and in her silvery voice nids you enough for him to make a joumpy to the 
adieu and bon voyage, there are always buffet, and half inclined to quarrel with me 
malting on the platform for her other ladies when I persuaded him to tfike a petit verre 
young aud pretty as herself, or else mous- of cognac at Mindon, as a corrective to the 
tachiodl reUtions (I hope they are relations), mult. But he was a hospitable aud liberal 
who fall-tc)^ kissing her, and pressing both simpleton, and, when we declined to alight, 
her handiflulL you fall into despair, and howl he would come with a beaming countenance 
with r^e in your crimson velvet prisoners’ a Tom-fpol’s joke to the carriage window, 
van. Then the train rolls away, and you holding a great foaming mnkard of Bock 
feel that theie is a nature-abhorred vacuum Her, or else a bottle of it to last to the 
in the left-luud comer of your waistopat> next statiou. I ftm not ashamed to say 
and that Fraulein von Name Unknown has that I drank lis health several times be- 
taken your heart away with her, and is now, tween Huaspldorf and Hanover, and, what 
Umbably, banging it over her chimney-piece is mprct, wished him good health with all my 
aiPa trophy, as an Indian chief does me heart, 

Scalps of ms enemies to the poles of hfe The Qerman railway buffets are capital 
himting lodge. places of restoration : true oases in the great 


rage l^uat, if you received anything like Christian 
had. money in change for the niqioleons or five* 
ured franc pieces ; but what jfitemty of disgustful 
IS at rei)robatLou cau describe the vile dross that 



is forced upon yoU| Chat are asbamed 
to put in your purser ana iiUf indined to 
fling out of the ^ndow : jthe poyertjrtstricken, 

eiiDergroscnen. ^osgrosenen, 

^and gudegr6BdkcAf^^^ eifld^ae adjectiyes 
*silyer/new, Ug, gbod, to these leprous tes* 
toons nil breathe the .bitterW satire). A 
German refrediflient room is a receptacle for 
all the lame, hldt, and blind coins of the 
iZoUyerein, the monetarjr refuse of Bussia, 
Saxony, Bayaria^ Austria, Hanover, Meck- 
lenbuirg, and the infinite variety of smaller 
tin|>ot states ; nay, you are very lucky if the 
waiters do nc^ contrive to giv^ you a sprink- 
ling of Hamburg and Lnbeck money, with a 
few Copenhagen shillings and Schleswig- 
Holstein marka The rogues know that you 
have no time to question or dispute ; they 
take care not to give you your change till 
the starting bell rmgs ; and by the time you 
have Counted the abominable heap of manne- 
atore money, and got over your first outburst 
of passion, yon are half-a-dozen miles away. 
As a climax of villany, the change they give 
you at one station is not current, or is said not 
to be so, kt the next* Say, waiter at Bienen- 
bnttel, is not this thC case ? And didst thou 
not contumelionsly refuse my Prussian piece 
of ten groschen ? 

Why should it be that England, the great 
market of the world, amply provisioned 
as it is, and with Its unrivalled facilities of 
communication, refreshment-rooms, not only 
on railways, but in theatres, gai'dens, and 
othei* places of amusement, should be so 
scantily and poorly funiished, and at such 
extortionate prices ? Why should our hun- 
ger be mocked by those dried-up Dead Sea 
vuits, those checsecslres that seem to contain 
nothing but sawdust, those sandwiches ae- 
scmbliug thin planks of wood with a strata oS 
dried glue between them, those three weeks 
old pork and veal pies, all over bumps full of 
delusive promise, but containing nothing but 
little cuTOS of tough gristle and antediluvian 
fat ; those bye-gone buns with the hard, 
cracked varnish-llke veneering ; that hopeless 
cherry-brandy, with the one attenuated little 
cherry bobbing about in the vase like a 
shrivelled black buoy ; that flatulent lemonade 
tasting of the coric and the wire and of the 
carbonic acid gas, but of the lemon never; 
that bottled brown stout like so much bottled 
soapsuds; that scalding infusion of birch- 
broom miscalled tea ; and that unsavouTy* 
compound of warmplate^ashinge fiicetiously 
christened soup ? I^y should Englisn 
tailway travellers be starved as well as 
smashed ? Sir Francis Head tells us that 
they keep pigs at WoJverton, who, in course 
of time, ore promoted iatd pork pies ; but the 
i^motion must surely go by seniority. Look 
for OQinparison, at the French buffets, with 
Jihe salary soup always ready ; the spark- 
ling litUe caratous of vine, the convenient 
eoielette, the temptisg slices of pfite-de-foie 


gime, Che cxisp fresh loaves of br^i>au4 oU 
Ut |*esily ihede^te prices. Ld6k sfi 

the Cfsiinsii t^ffireahment-rooms. ThA 
iaCAl peoj^ (though they do indulge in 
smoking met^ysies to such kn eraiAl) 
have'k systefn or refreshment called thumb 
restaursil^. This coneists of the famous 
butterbrbd^ 6r compact little crust of bread 
and bntter ^ on vhich is laid ham, cold 
meat, poultry, game, dried salmon, or 
caviare. Caviare ! The first sight of that 
glistening black condiment startled me, 
and inaae me feel Hue Nortn more than 
ever. 

Minden, Hanover, Bmnswick, have been 
passed. The armorial white horse made his 
appearance at the second of these places 
on the coinage of the poor blind king, and on 
a flaring escutcheon in front of the railway 
terminus. At Brunswick there was a fdte in 
honour of the twenty-somethingeth of the 


great annual satisfaction to the sovereign in 
question, as well as to that other duke Vho 
doesn’t reign. The terminus was plentifully 
decorated with evergreens and banners; 
here was a great deal of dust and music 
and beeivdnuking going on (the chief in- 
gredients, with smoking, of a German fi5te), 
and the platform was crowded with Bruns- 
wickers m holiday attire. Beaux and belles 
in Teutonic-Parisian trim, and ruddy, straw- 
haired and straw-hatted country folk in re- 
splendent gala-dresses. To give yon a notion 
of the appearance of the more youthful female 
Brunswickers, I must reeal to your remem- 
brance the probable appearance of the little 
old woman, who, going to market, inad- 
vertently fell asleep by tho king’s highway, 
and with whose garments such unwarrantable 
Jliberties were taken by a wretch by thu 
name of Stout, a tinker by profession. Th^ 
peasant girls of Brunswick look as the little 
old woman must have looked when she awoke 
from her nap ; and, so brief are their 
but they wear variegated hose with eti- 
broidered clocks, and their mothen have 
bidden them, as the song says their 

hair with bands of rosy hue, and iSe up their 
sleeves with ribbons rare, and laeo their 
b^ddice blue,” and Lubin, happily, is not 
far away, but close at hand, and very 
pretty couples they make with their yellow 
hair tied in two ribboned tails behind. 
Mingling with tho throng too, I see some 
soldiers 1 have been atuuous, for many a 
long year, to be on visual terms witV— 
soldiers clad all in sable, with nodding^ black 
plumes, bugle oadiaiuents to their umforms, 
and death^s-heads and citoss-bones on their 
sbakoes. These are the renowned Black 
BruDSwickers ; and X am strangely reminded, 
looking at tlmm, of him that Sate in the 
windo^d nfohe of the high hall, alone, 
|oheerlea& breeding, thinking only of the 
I bloody Iner oPbis fother, and of revenge 
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of ihxtt valmit cbieftgio of the Black Bruss- 
wickerB who left the 3>ii6he60 of Biehmo&d^ 
ball to die at Quatre Bnwi. 

I wish the Gemm wonldn’t call Brons^ 
wick Brantischweig ;> it destrojs the iUu« 
sion. IcaD^ thiak ihe illustiCoua' house 
that has mm a dynasty to the Biiiish 
throne as ik» House of Brauaachin^. It is 
as eacaphonous as Ihe house of Fhysic-bottlea, 
instead of the house of Medici would sound ; 
hut our Teaton friends seem to hare a genius 
lor iigUf^ng high-sounding namea They 
callSlsinore (Hamlet’s Elsinore) Helsingjfiorg ; 
yietiDa, Wien ; Munich^ Munchen ; Cologne, 
Kdln» and the Crimea, Krlm* Can there be 
anything noble, proper to a blood-stained 
battle-field in the word Krim ? 

The Frenchman, who was a fool, left us at 
the Prussian fortress town, of Magdebourg, 
where also the Englishman (who was any- 
thing but a fool, a thorough man of the 
world, in fact, and of whom 1 intend you to 
hear further in the course of these travels) 
also bade me adieu at this station. Then 1 
was left alone in my glory to ponder over the 
historical places I had been nunied through 
^ce iix, o^dock that morning ; I thought of 
Dnsseldorf^ and Overbeck the painter, of the 
battle of hlinden, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land and Iiord G^rge Sackville ; of Hanover, 


eysiything I knew, and a great many things 
and people 1 didn^ know. He seemed inti- 
nfaiely aequainied with every musical instru- 
ment and mudoian from the piperthat played 
before MoSes to the MiMrs. Dlstin and their 
Saxhorns. 1 be^ to fiiacy as he proceeded, 
that he mnst be that renowned ana eccentric 
hom-player and mystificateur, who trarels 
about Europe, Asia, Airka, America, AuWralia, 
and other partsof the world, accompanied by a 
white game code, and who was once mis- 
taken lor a magician hy the Greeks of Syra 
through his marvellous feat of blowing soap- 
bubbles with tobacco smoke inside them. 1 
was in error, hpwever. I learnt the wondrous 
creature’s name before I reached Berlin ; but 
although he refrained from binding me to 
secrecy, this is not the time norq>laceIn which 
to reveal it. 

Ten thirty p.m., a wild sweep thorough a 
sandy plain thinly stoned with lights ; then 
thickening masses of human habitations; 
then brighter coruscations of ^-lamps, and 
— ^Berlin. Here I am received with all the 
honours of war. Two grim guaids with 
gleaming bayonets impress me, if they do 
not awe me, on the platform as the carriage- 
door is flung open; and a very tall and 
fierce police oflioer m a helmet demands my 
I observe that the continental 


_ . . passport. _ _ _ 

George the First and his bad oysteis ; of governments alvrays keep the policemen with 
Magdebourg and Baron Trenck, till I wont i the longest moustachioes, the largest bodies, 
to sleep, and waking found myself at Pots- and the most ferocious general aspect, at the 
dam. |fi*ontier towns and railway termini. You 

1 found that I had another travelling com- always see the 61ite of the municipal force, 
paniou ^re in the person of a magnificent the prize policemen, when you enter a 
incarnation, all riugletted. oiled, scqnted, foreign country, and those in power have a 
dress-coated, and watered-silk-facedy braided, ' decided eye to esfleet. Behold me heie, 
frogged, linged, jewelled, patent-leathered, t exactly half way in my expedition Imo 
amber-headed sticked, and straw-coloured' North— which is not due noith by-the-by, 
kid-gloyed, who had travelled in the same hut rather north-east 
train, indeed, from Cologne, but had been t • Behold me, come post-haste to Berlin, and 
driven out of the adjoining carriage, he said half my journey due north accomplitshed. 


by the exeinrable iumes of the German cigars, 
and now was |mod enough to tolerate me, 
owing to a miia and undeniably Havannah 
cigar I lighted. This magnificent incarnation 
shone hke a meteor in the narrow carriage. 
The lamp mirrored itself in his glistening 
equipment; his gloves and boots fitted so 
tightly, that^you felt inclined to think that 
he had vaAightd liis hands straw-colour, and 
his feet black. There was not a crease in his 
fine linen, a speck of dust on his superfine 
Saxony sables, his moustachioes and glossy 
ringlets. X felt ashamed, embaled as X was 


Now, when the northern end looms in si^lit, 
X find myself brought to a standstill This is 
the twenty-seventh of A pril, and the flowers in 
England must be looking out their summer 
suits, yet here I am literaUy frozen-up. It 
was my desigi^ on quitthig Iiondon, to pro- 
ceed, viil Berlin, to Stettin in Pomerania, 
and there to take the first steamer to St. 
Petersburgh. Here is my fare, sixty-two 
dollars in gressv Prassian notes — ^like curl- 
pafMrii smoothed out — here is my Foreign- 
Ufiioe passport, not vis6 yet for liusaia, but 
which tD-moiTow will be ; here are my brains 


in rugs and spatterda<ihes, and a fur cap, and ' and my heart, l^unding, yearning, for Mus- 
^ * pouch, all dusty and travel-stained, ' covite impressions ; and there, at Stettin-on- 

when X contemplated this bandbox yoysgear,l the-OderisthePoit-DamnfschiffPrtiURsisGlit^iu 
so spruce and kempt, the only sign of wh<^ 


bejw away from home, was a^magnificent 
Uned with expensive furs, ou the eeat 
^ o«»stde him, and who yet, he told me, bad 
' been trayeUing incessantly for six days. He 
talked with incessant volubility in the French 
tkis^ish tongues ; the formar seemed to 
’Spse his na^ve one ; he knew everybody and 


the-OderisthePoit-pampfschiffPreuBsischer- 
Adler, or Fast Mail-packet Prussian Eagle. 
What prevents the combination of these 
things canyiog me right away to OronsUdt ? 
What but my being frozen up ? What but 
the ice in the Gulf of Finland I ^ 

In a murky office in Mark Lane, London, • 
where 1 first made my inquiries into Mus- 
covite matters, the ^deeks spoke hopefully of 
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the northern navigation being pe^^fbotly free ^ 
by the end of ApriL In i&riiaeelB, weatbir- 
wise men bound Bueaia^a]^ were qnil»e 
Bonguiue as to the trsli day of May being 
first open water. in Berlin, Mople 
began to ahake their hgeda, and whisper 
ugly stories about the ice ; and many advised 
me to take a run down to Leipzig and 
Dresden, and see the Saxon Switzerland ; 
telling me sigaifieently thab 1 would have 
ample time to explore all central Germany 
before the northern waters were ruffled 
by the keel even of a cock-boat. There was 
a little band of Britons purposing for Peters- 
burg nt the table dhfite o4 the HOtel de 
Bussic, at Berlin, of whom 1 had the ad- 
vantage to make one ; and we fed ourselves 
from dsy to day (afeer dinner) with fallacious 
hopes of early steamers. A Boman citizen 
in a butf waistcoat, and extensively interested 
in tallow (so at least it was whispered, 
though the Fumden Blad said merely 
Shortsix, Kaufmonn aus England, and was 
silent as to his speciality) was perfectly 
certain that a steamboat would start from 
Stockholm for Oronstadt on the fourth of 
May, and he expressed his determination to | 
secure a passage by her ; bat as Sweden 
I happens to be on the other side of the Baitio, 

I and there was no bridge, and no water com- 
I inunication yet opened therewith, the Stock- 
I hoiiu steamer was a thiug to be looked at 
I (in lithography, framed and glazed in the 
hall of the hotel) and longed for, ratlicr than 
embarked in. Wo were all of us peri>etuaUy 
I haunted by a sort of phantom steamer — a 
very fiying Hussion — commanded, 1 presume, 
by Captain Vanderileckenovltch, whose de- 
parture some one had seen advertised in an 
unknown newspaper. This spectral ci’aft 
was reporteil to have left Hull some timej 
since — we all agreed that the passage mona^ 
out was nine gmneas, inclusive of provisions 
of the very best quality, but exclusive of 
wiues, liquors, and the steward’s fee, and 
she was to call (after doubling the cape, 1 
presume) at Kiel, Lubeck, Copenhagen, Ko- 
nigsberg ; Jorujsalem, Madagascar, and North 
and South Amerikee, for aught 1 know. To 
find this ghostly bark, an impetuous Eugliirii- 
xnau— -a north countryman with a heM so 
fiery in hue that they might have put him on 
a post and made a lighthouse of him, and 
pendant whiskers like carriage rugs, started 
off by tho midnight mail to Hamburg. He 
came back in thase days and a towering rw, 
saying that there was ice even in the Elbe, 
and giving us to understand that the free 
cities of Hambuig,\Xubeck, and Bremen, 
had concurred in laughing him to scorn at 
the bare mention cdf a steamer due north— 
yetawWe at least. By degrees a gnm esr- 
taiuty broke upon xm, and settled itself con- 
vimfingly in our minds. To the ccmplexion 
• of tbp Freussfschtr- Adler we must come; 

I and that FoSt-Dampfschiif would start 
I irom Stettin on Sstaraay, the seventeenth 


" I "" 

of Misj at noon, and not one day hour 
leforeb . ^ ^ ! 

I thonghtihe three long weeks would never 
have oome to an end. 1 might, had 1 been j 
difflsren^i#oated,havetakenmyfilIof enjoy- 
mentinBlriui, and spent three pleasant wee^ 1| 

I there. 9»ter dei^ Linden, the Thier-Garten, I 
Charlottonbourg, Potsdam, Krotts, the Ton- 
lhalle, Bane Souci and Honbijou (pronounced 
Zang-Zouzy and Mongpichow), are quite suffl- 1 1 
cient to make a man delectably comfortable on > 
the spree : to say nothing of the art treasure- ' t 
stor^ Museum, Bauch’s statue of the Great i i 
Frederic, Kiss’s Amazon, and the sumptuous 
Opera4iau8, with Johanna Wagner in the ' 
Tannhaiiser, and Marie Tagiioni in Sataiiella. i 
But they were all caviare to the tnillion of 
Prussian blue devils whidi possessed me. 

1 felt that I had ho business in Berlin— that * j 
I had no right to applaud Fraulein Wagner^ • 
that I ought to reserve my kidglove rever- 
berations for Mademoiselle Bi^anoff : that ' 
every walk I took Unter den Linden was so ^ 
many paces robbed from the Nevsky Perspec- }( 
tive, and that eve.y sight 1 took at the King , 
of Prussia and the Princes of the House of I, 

I Hohenzollern was a fraud on my liege li terary | * 
masters, the Emperor of Bnssia and the 
scions of the house of JEtomanoffl i 

Gonscience-stricken as I felt, though void i{ 
of guilt, 1 had my consolations— lew and . 
spare, but grateful as Esmeralda’s cup to the ^ 
thirst-tortured Quasimodo. I heard the i 
Oberon of Karl Maria von Weber performed ^ 
with such a fervour and solemnity of sincerity, 
listened to with such rapt attention and reve- 
rent Jlove— drunk up by a thousand greedy 
tears, bar by bar, note by note — from the j 
I firat delicious horn-murmur in the overture . 
i to the last crash in the triumphant march, | 
that I began at last to fancy that I was in a | 
cathedral instead of a theatre, and half- i 

expected the people to kneel when the bell < 
rang for the fall of the curtain, and the 
briliiant lamps grew pale. An extra gleam of ,| 
consolation was imparted to me, too, when 1 ' 

read in the Schaospiel-zettel the pristind ' 
avowal that the libretto of the opera had j 
been into High Dutch rendered from the \ 
English of the Herr-Poem-Konatruktor J. B. 
Phmchd. Again ; I saw the Faust of Wolf- ! 
^ang von Goethe — the Faust as a trajgedy, in 
ail its magnificent and majestic rimpUcity, I i 
think I clearly comproheuded 'fifty i 
phrases of the dialc^ue ; 1 sooid scarcely read 
the names of the dramatis peraonee in the 
play-bill ; and yet I would not liave missed 
that performance for a {die of ducats ; nor 
shall 1 ever forget the actor who playeil 
Mephistopheles. His name is a shadow to me | 
now ; the biting wit, the searohintf philosophy, j 

the scathing satire in his speetm were well 
nigh Greek to me; but the hood, the gait, t, 
the gestures^ the devil’s grin, the vibrating I* 
veioi^ the ted cock’s feather, the long peaked ’ 
sboe^ the sardonically up-turned moustache, jj 
Will never erased 6oni my mind, and will H 


fltuid me ita good etmi to commentariee ta the ectndbine, end wishing me Joy of my 
when (in the ilmk of tinee Thnrsditya, I jeHtney to dMuJE^texeburg. Shall I ever get 
enppose) 1 take heart of grace and sit down th«re» J wonderl The Englishman who was 
to study the gumt of Weimar's maatemece a man df the world didn't come back. of 
in the original. ^There was a pretty^ uiie- the red head <Mr: iBdiiyRtone 3; dtrateiied 
eyed, roey-^pped Marguerite, whosb hair had him icota. his beae^p^ike hab*) took rail for 
a goLdm ahlm perfectly wondrous ; and Kdnigaberg; to Oee if there was anything 
Faust would have been a senseless stow not in the steam-vessel line to be done there, 
to hova tolew in love with her ; but^ alas ! and the hviff waistcoat^ who was eommOr- 
ahe was too fsit, and looked as if she ate too dally interested in tallow, * boldly aii- 
smah ; and when she wept for Faust gave nounoed his determination aik to stand it 
me far more the impression that she was any longer, but to be off to St. Petersburg 
ciying because, like the ebony patriarch overland. 

^oker, familiarly bight Dan, she was too Overland ! and why could not Z also go 
late to her supper. Still, 1 came away from overland ? T)ie railway, 1 reasoned, will 
Faust almost happy. thence, as far os this same Konigsberg, and 

Thei'*^ might, perchance, at other times be a taking me by way of Tilsit, Tauroggen, Mttau, 
surly pleasure in the discovery that Berlin Biga, and Lake Tschudi, X can reach fhe 
gloves are apparently unknown at Berlin— much-desired Petropolis. Tiiere is the malle- 
ar eu ns there are no Frendi rolls in Paris— poste or diligence ; there is the ejttsa-post ; 
and that Berlin wool is very little sought there is the private kibitka, which 1 can pur- 
aitier. X'here might have been some advan- chase, or hire, and horse at my own charges 
tage gained to soieuce by an attempt to from stage to stage. The journey ought to 
ahfilyse the peculiar smell of the capital of occupy auout six days. About ! but a wary 
Pius<da, which, to uninitiated noses, seems and bronzed queen's messenger, who con* 
compounded oi volatile essence of Colo^e verses with me (he ought to know sometbizig, 
(not the eau, but the streets thereof) mmti- for he is on the half-pay of the dragoons, is a 
plied by sewer, plus cesspool, plus Grande lord's nephew, spent fifty thousand pounds 
Itue de* Pera, plus Hue de la Tixeranderio before he was five-and-twenty, and iS now 
after a shower of rain, plus port of Marseilles ceaselessly wandering up and down on the 
at any time, plus London eating-house, plus face of the earth with a red des|)atch-box, 
Yauxhali bone-boiling establishment, plus six hundred a-year, and his expenses paid)— 
tallow factory, plus low lodging-house in the queen's messenger, bronzed and wary, 
Whitechapel, plus dissecting-rooms, plus the shakos his head ominously. When the winter 
gruel thick and slab" of Macbeth's witches breaks up in Busaia, he remarks, the roads 
when it began to cool. There might have break up too, and the travellers break down, 
been a temporary relief in expatiating on the I He lias often been overland liimself (where 
geological curiosities of Berlin, the foot- hasn't he been ?) perforce in winter ; and he 
lacerating pavement, and the Sahararlike lias such marrow-freezing stories to tell (all 
sandy pLiiu in which the city is situate, in a cool, jaunty, mess^room-softened-by- 
There might have been a temporary excite- experience manner), of incessant travelling 
ment. disagreeable but salubrious, m losing, }>y day and night, of roadn made up of 
as I did, half my store of Prussian notes in a morasses, sand-hiUs, and deep gullies, of 
cab, and cooling my heels for three successive drunken drivers, of infamous post-houses 
clays at the Police Frsssidium in frantically- swarming with all the plagues of ^ypt, 
fruitless inquiries (in very scanty German) naturalised Bussian subjects ; of atrociously 
after my departed treasure — ^but there wasn't ; extortionate Jew posf;mastera ; of horses— 
no, not one atom. Though tlie II6tel de rum ones to look at, and rummer, or worse 
Busaie boasted as savoury a lable-d’h6te as ones, to go; of frequent stoppages for hours 
one would wish to find, likewise Bhine wine together ; of an absolute deai'th of anything 
exhiiarating^to the palate and soothing to the wholesome to eat or drink, save bread and 
soul, 1 began to loathe my food and drink, tea. He enlarges so much on the brulaings, 
I longed lor Bussian caviare and Bussian bumpingB, jolting^ and dislocations to which 
vodki. I came abroad to eat candles and the unfortunate victim of the nominally six, 
drink troin-oil — or, at least, the equivalent but more frequently twelve days' overland 
for that which is populai'ly supposed to form route is subjecii, that I bid the project avaunt 
the favourite food ot our late enemies — and like an ugly phantom, and, laying it in 
not to feast on Bisque soup and supreme de the Baltic &a, determine to weather out 
volaille. Three weeks ! they seemed as the time as well as I can, till the seven- 
eternii^y. teeuth. 

3^ie maestro whom 1 met at Potsdam, 1 can't stop any longer in Berlin, how- 
went back to Colons cheerl^ally ; he was ever, that is certain. So 1 drive qnt the 
not bound for the Imid of the Russ $ and, OnmeiBberg Gate, and cast no^elf Int^^ a 
liaying accomplished the object of his mission railway carriage, whiclv m its turn, oasts 
—which I imagine to have been the engage- me out at Stettin*on-tkeOder, eight^four 
ment of a few hundred fiddlers— ^departed in miles distant. And on the mmks of that 
a droschky, hit straw-coloured kids gleaming fearsome Biver Oder 1 pau May-day. In 



the Oder, too, I had mtoamer irtmld become the posaeesor of a^eplendid 

Bomo far remote i>eriod of my exifitenoe, 1 dFesemg-eime with silver modntiugeV oa 
suppose I am to oocopy a berth. I find the my remoiiimg proof agaiost this temptation, 
Preusaicher ^Adler; but woe is me I ehe has as well as against that of a stock of prime 
taken to k^r bed in a gtpying dock, and is a Sungaftaa tobacco, which is to be sold for a 
pitiable sight to see. Thm being some* mere song, he changes blithely from seller to 
thing the matter with her boHers, they buyer, and generously offers to purchase at 
have leaving her nothing advantageous rates, and for ready money, 

but clumsy stumps like weodeu legs. They any portion of my wardrobe 1 may consider 
are scraping her all over, for some cutaneous superfluous. He is not in the least ofleuded 
disorder with which she is afflicted, I pre- when I bid him go hang in the English 
sume ; and they are re-coppering her bottom, lai|guage, and walk away moodily — calling 
— an operation which German shipwrights aft& me in cheerful accents (by the title 
appear to me to perform yith gum-arabic, of Well-Born Great British Sir),^ that he 
dutch metaJ, and a camera-hair pencil. Alto- has a fine English bull-pup to dispose of, 
gether the I^ussian Eagle looks such a woe- dirt cheap. 

begone^ moulting, tailless, broken-beaked After this, I have another look at the ^*Preus- 

bird, and so very unlike going to Cronstadt, sicher Adler,” .which, by this time, has been , 
that I flee from her in dismay ; and boarding turned, for coppering purposes, nearly keel 
the Geyser, which is trim, taut, and doable- upwards, and looks as if she had abandoned 
funueled, steam swiftly through the Haf See herself to despair, as I have. Walk the streets 
to Swinemunde, and then across the East Sea of Stettin 1 dare not, for 1 am pursued by the 
to Copenhagen. hideous spectre of Thomas Tilder aus Tyrol 

Plenty oF time (miserere me) to see all that of whom more anon. Yes, Thomas, iu these 
is to be seen in the chief city of Denmark ; to pages shall you like noxious bat on barn- 
take the English company's railway to Boes- door, be spread out with nails of type ! And, 
kilde ; to cross over to Malmoii in Sweden ; as for Berlin, I am ashamed to show 
to go back to Stettin — to the devil, 1 think, my face there again. ^ The very clerks 
if this lasts much longer. There is a horrible at tho station seem to think it quite time fur 

F ersuasion forcing itself upon me now — ^that me to be in Kuasia, and 1 am afraid the head 
Jive in Berlin ; that my goal Is there. Back waiter at the UOtel de Bussie, took it very ill 
to Berlin 1 go. Jjetters are waiting for me. that I came back last time. Yet I journey { 
People I didn’t know from Adam a month there, and back, and there again : and in | 
ago, and don’t care a silbergroachen for one of my journeys to Berlin 1 have my ! 
offer to kiss me on both cheeks, and wel- |>assport made good for Bussia. The proca^-s 
come me home. 1 suppose by this time I is a solemn and intricate one, and merits a 
am a Prussian subject, and shall have to few words of notice. There is plenty of time ; , 

serve iu the landwehr. Between that and. they are hammering away at the Prussian 
blowing one’s brains out there is not much Eagle’s boilers yet. Eirst, with great fear 
difference. ^ and trembling, I go to tho Hotel of the i 

I go back to Stettin, where I have a touuh Busaian Emluiasy, which is a tremendous | 
of the overland longing again (it is now the mansion, as big as a castle, under live Lin- . 
tenth of May), and a tfewish gentleman with den. I have borne the majority of Foreign 
an apple-green gabardine, lin^with cat-skin, Legations abroad with tolerable equanimity; 
and a beard so ragged and torn, that 1 am but I am quite overcome here by the gvaU- ' 
led to surmise that he has himself despoiled deor, and the double eagle over the gate^ Sind 
the eats of their furry robes, and has suffered the vastnessof the court-yard, and the odour of < 
severely in the cpntest, is exceedingly anxious a diplomatic dinner, which is being cooked 
(he nosed me in the hotel lobby as an English- (probably iu stew-pans of goM from the Ural 
mau, within an hour of my arrival), that I mountains) ; but I am especl^y awed by a 
should purchase a kibitka he has to s^. *He house-porter, or Suisse, of gigantac stature, 
only wonts fifty thalers for it ; it isaspleudiu possibly the largest Suisse t&t ever human 
kibitka, he says:— **sehrhUbsoh,8chreokUch ! ambass:idor possessed. He is not exactly | 
wunderschdu’^ — so 1 go to look at it ; for I feel like a boadlu, nor a drum-major, nor an 
just in the sort of mood to buy a kibitka, or archbishop ^e wears a gold-embroidered 
an elephant, a diving-bell, a mangle, an oigan alb), nor a Field Marshal, nor Garber King 
with an insane monkey to grind It, and throw at Arms, nor My Xiord on May-day, but is 
myself into the Oderiminediatoly afterwinds. something between ail these functionaries iu 
I look at the kibitka, which I am to horse appearance.^ He has a long gilt-headed pole 
from sta^e to stage, and I deserve to be horsed in his hand, much more hke the *‘mast of | 
myself ill buy it^aolamentableaiioldshandiy’ some tall Ammiral,” than a Christian staff, * 
daii to it. I quarrel with the Jew in the cat- and wheiv X ask him the way to the passport- 
skitts da tho subject, who calls me lord, and ofiice^ he magnanimously refrains from ejaou- 
she(to tears* Finding tliat I am detormitted latiiuf anytlnng about Fee-fo-Fu^^ or smvll- , 
not to throw away my thaLers on his kibiSka, iug the mood of an EngUshman, and instead , 
he with the elasticity in commercial transao* Ijof eatkig me up alive on the spot, or grinding | 
tious common to his nation, proposes that I my bones to make his bread, he tells me, In a • 
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deep bMUB voioe, to^^nter ibe weond door cm 
the left through tile e<H|i^9rard, and luoYmt 
two pair of steira Bere, iu but a seedy 
little bureatt for so graud a manslou, I 
find a little rowed bid gentlemau it a gt^j 
flannel dresabiff-goim and a skull-cap, wko 
looks more like iny uncle Tobj; than 
a BuMiaiiit offers me* snuff from nis box 
(a present from the Czar, perhaps), and 
courteously desires to know what he can do 
for me* t explain my errand, upon which 
the little old gentlemau shakes his head ii^ith 
Eurleigh-like sagacity, as if granting a visfi 
to a passjiort were no light matter, and, 
securing inv papers, begs me to call again at 
three o’clock the following day. I call again 
at the appointed time, w&n xt appears that 
^ the little old gentieman— or, at least, his 
diplomatic chiefs—have no oidera, as yet, to 
admit English subjects into Bussia ; so there 
are telegraphic messages to be sent to War- 
saw, where Count Gortschakoff is, and who 
mo^t courteously telegraphs back, *^By ail 
means ^ and there are papers to be signed, 
aud declarations to be made, and there is 
the deuce and all to pay. \ilien all these 
formalities have been satisfactorily gone 
through, I begin to think it pretty nearly time 
for the passport to be ready, and ask for it ; 
but the litue old gentlemau, shaking that 
head of his with much suavity, suggests to- 
morrow at a quarter to four. The chief 
secretazy of legation, he says, is at Ciiariotten- 
boutg, dining with the king, aud without his 
signature the passport is not valid. I call 
again; but I suppose the secretaiy must 
be taking tea with some other member of 
the royal family, for no passport do I re* 
ceive, and another appointment is made. 
This time I see my passj^rt bodily, lying on 
a table, and by the amount of Bussiau hmro- 
glyphies and double -eagle stamps covering 
e\ery available blank space on its surface, it 
ought surtiy, to xi|y mind, to bo good from 
Bevel to Tobolsk. But it is noch uicht 
feriig,— not yet ready— the little old gentle- 
man says. He speaks nothing but German 
•—so, at least, ha blandly declares; yet 1 
notice that he pricks his ears up sharply, and 
that his eye^4winkle, when an irate French- 
man, whose errand is the same at mine (only 
he has been waiting ten days), denounces the 
Bussians^ in hia native tongue, as a nation da 
barbares. X begin myself to get exceedingly 
oi'OsH, and impatient to know when 1 am to 
have the precious document ; whereupon the 
little old gentle^u looks at me curiously, as 
if he didn't qiute undei'staud what 1 meant, 
or perhaps as if I di(ln*t quite uuderstand his 
meaning. 

* tn that meitiori^ita plUlu-lliuisiaii oigan, th« Xoid, 
1 taw, a fow day* smee. an au^odot^ ajtrojios of ulc 
gnuvmo de«t)atclbBa vrhieh. I thinW, wfU boar tiandatiou. 
Xit>rd OmiiTilte, acoonliiig to tba Nord, hod oomaiiamoiioa 
one Sir AoUm to ongigo a lio)tto at Mosoow^r him. Sli 
Aaton Mce^iaiihi to Itord OmtaviUo to know whothor the 
terms deutsaded the house will suit his lor(lili*{i 
Wliaifea|>oal)M4<lranTUlo telegraphs ba^ o^de \t * 


“ Where do yon live in Berlin 7 ** he asks, 
suddenly. 

I tell him that 1 am stoppii^ at the IXCtel 
de Bussie, In ndiioh with a Bmile of flve hun- 
dred dlplmnatist power, he makes me a bow, 
and tells me he will have the honour of 
bringing me the passport this present even- 
ing, at six o'doek. 1 atic if there is any 
charge for the vinft ; but, with another smile 
that would set a sphynx up in business on 
the spot, so inscrutable is it, he assures 
me that the vis4 is Gratis, gratis, and 
bows me out. I go home to dinner, and 
discourse to Mir. ]&enreich on my passport 
tribulations. 

When he comes this evening,” ssys this 
worthy landlord, you had better give him a 
tbaler at once. Otherwise you may perhaps 
find that he has left the passport tjli tlie 
Legation, and that it is imppstibls to ob- 
tain it before to-moirow.*’ 

The little old gentleman is punctual to his 
appointment, auu I no sooner oatch sight of 
him in the darkened salle k manger, than I 
hasten to slip the necessary note into his 
hand. He makes me a profusion of bows, 
and gives me my passport,— ^tt nach 
Bussl^d, as he expresses it. " Qutt nach 
Ruasland.” When 1 spread the passport 
on the table, and recal the little old gentle- 
man’s words, X can't help feeling somewhat 
of a thrill, “Gutt nacli Bussknd here 
are the double eagles, and the paragi'aphs 
scrawled in unknown characters, aud my 
name (I presume) in such an etyniological 
disguise tnat my wisest child, had 1 one, 
would despair of recoj^ising his own lather 
in it Yet the expenditure of three shililugs 
has made me ‘’good for Bussia.” But 
yestgrday there was a gulf of blood and hie, 
and the thunder of a thousand g^uns between 
i^gland and Bussia ! the Uiiima Thule of 
St. Petersburg was as inaccessible to an 
Englishman as Mecca or Japan, and now, lu, 
a scrap of a stamped paper and a few pieces of 
goldpwill cariy me tlirough the narrow chan- 
nel, that, ten months ago, the British govern- 
ment would have given millions to be able to 
float one gun-boat on. 

“Itsch chost vou Daler” says the com* 
missiounairc with the umbrella. What he 
should want a I’msaian dollar from me 
for, or why, indeed, he» tiiould exact any- 
thing, passes my comprehension. He walked 
into my bed*room at the Drei Kronen this 
morning, at a dreadfully early hour with 
his hat on, and bis umbrella fa dull crimson 
in hue) under his arm. He bade me good 
momiiig iu a cavalier manner, and iuionued 
me thiS he was the oommissionnaire, to 
which X retorted that he might be the 
but that 1 wanted none of bis company* 
boats was packing my luggage, and he super- 
intended the js^oceeswith a set^nelypaironis- 
ingair, thinking possibly, that ofl the principle 
that rccil du mattre engraisse le oheval,’^ it 
IS the eye of the comtuissionnaire that coids 
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the tfauks. Ending indinjpoied for con* 
vernation (1 had tidsen some geonino Bnssiaxi 
caviac^ ft>r breakihat w&lt a vioW of acoltmar 
tifllng myself eady> and was dreadfiiU^ sick), 
he took nimsidf and nitabrella off to another 
apartment^ and the boots expressed his 
<mmion to me ^ stdct confidence) that he, 
me commisslonnaire, was a spitzbube. This 
is all he has dofie forr me, and fiow he has the 
conscience to come to me and tell me that his 
chams are " chost von baler.** He is autho- 
rised^ it appears, bv somebody who does 
not the thalers himself, to extort them 
from other people; and hecjioints, with 
conscious pride, to some tamis'ied buttons 
on his yhiistooat on which the Hussian eagle 
is manifest. 

Why dd I giye the commfssionnaire the 
thaler he demands, and to which he has no 
sort of right t Why do I feel inclined to 
give twOf three dollars, to invite* him to 
partake of schnapps, to cast myself on his 
neck, and assure him that 1 love him as a 
brother? Why, because to-day is Saturday, 
the seventeenth of Mayi eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, and 1 am standing on 
the deck — ^the quarter deck, ye gods I— 
Cf the PreuBsicher Adler which good pyro- 
scaphe has got her steam up to a mad- 
dening extent^ and in another hour's time 
will leave the harbour of Stettiu for Cron- 
stadt. 

Kew tail-feathers, new wing-feathers, new 
beak, new claws, has the Preussicher- Adler. A 
brave bird. There is nothing the matter 
' with her boilers now, her masts are tapering, 

I her decks snow-white, and 1 have no doubt 
that her copper glistens like burnished gold, 
and that the mermaids in the Baltic will be 
tempted to purloin little bits of the shining 
I metal to deck their weedy tresses withal. A* 
I bran new flag of creamy tinge floats at her 
stem, and on it is depicted with smart plu- 
I mage, and beak and claws of gold, an eagle of 
gigantic dimensions. And mis is the last 
‘ eagle with one head that 1 shidl see on this 
side Jordan. 

Everj^hing seems to be new on board. The 
saloon is gorgeous in crimson velvet, and 
mirrors, and mahoffany and gold. Theit'e 
are the cleanest of sheets, the rosiest of 
counterpanes, the most coquettish of chintz 
CUT tains to the berths. All the crockery is 
I new. All the knives and forks are new ; 
and though 1 discover afterwards that tliey 
won’t cut, they am delightfully shifiy. 
There is a library of new books in a 
new rosewood case, and there is a new 
cabinet piano, tuned up to nautical-concert 
pitch, and whose k^a when struck clang 
as sharply as the tongue of an American 
steamboat clerk. The stewards, of whom 
there are a goodly number, are all dad in 
glossy r^ew uidforms of a fancy naval cut, and 
look like midshipmen ait t Yauxhall mae^ 
querade. There is a spacious galley for 
cooking puqioses, full of the brighto'st cooking 


ntenBila;^ a titillating odour issues ilmre- 
froB^ ai^ thon are four cooks, yea fot(r, 
all in professional white. One has an im*« 
perial and^gold watch-chain, one is flirting 
with the stewardess (who is young, pretty, 
flounted, and Wears her hair after the manner , 
of the Empress Eugenie), a third is smoking k 
paper dgarette (quite the gentleman) whUe 
the last, reclining in a grove of stewpans, is 
studying attentively a handsomely bound 
book. What can it be ? Newton's Principia, 
Victoa Hugo's Contemplations, the Cuisinier 
Royal, or the Polite Letterwriter 1 The 
Preussicher Adler, be it known, like her sister 
vessel the Vladimir, is an intensely aristo- 
cratic boat Both are commanded by oncers 
respectively of the Pmssian (!) and 'Rus- 
sian (!!) navies. The fiu>^S^1m*Prus8kHk 
]^lo is enormously high ; nine guineas for a 
sixty hours' passage. On payment of this 
exorbitant honorarium she will carry such 
humble passengers as myself; but the ordi- 
nary travellers per Preussicher Adler are 
princes of the empire, grand dukes, arch- 
electors, general-lieutenants, ambassadors, 
senators, councillois of state. And as for 
ladies — teiiez ! — ^the best edition of Almack's 
Revisited is to be found on board a Stettin 
steamboat. I start at the wrong end of the 
season to travel with the grandees, however. 
For this being the commencement of the 
navigation and of Peace besides, the Russian 
aristocracy ai*e all hnnying away from St. 
Petersburgh as fast as ever they can obtain 
passports. The Vladimir, they tell me, has 
all her berths engaged up to the middle of 
July next, and the Prussian Eagle is in equal 
demand. 

1 should Mrhaps be more unexceptionably 
satisfied wim the Adler's arrangements, if her 
crew would not persist in wearing mous- 
taches and hessian boots with the tsSsels cat 
off. It is not nautical. A boatswain, too, 
w'ith stripes down his trousers, is to me asi 
anomaly. I must dissent, too, from the system 
of stowing passengers' lugga^ per Preussicber 
Adler. The manner of it appears to be this : 
a stalwart porter balancing a heavy trunk on 
his shoulder advances along the ]|^nk which 
leads from the wharf to the shin side. He 
arVances jauntily, as though he were not 
nnaccustomed to dance a coranto. Ariived 
at the brink of the abysi^ stops, ex- 
pectorates, bandies a joke in High Dutch 
with a compatriot who te mending his 
trousers in an' adjacent barge, and biding 
slightly, pitches the trunk head foremost into 
the hold. 

There is, 1 need scarcely say, a tremendous 
fuss and to-do with papers and policemen 
before we start, calling over names, verifica- 
tion or legitimitation of pasEnports, as it is 
called by the Russian consul, et cetera et 
cetera; but I will say this, in honour of the 
Preusaieher A^r's punotiuility, that as the 
clo<fl£ strikes noon we cast off frmn our moor* 
iiigs, and steam away through the narrow 
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A "WIFE’S PARDON. 

tte tint wild pang it pait s&d ofci^ 

Ktrtr 1 we leernM to accept U it a trttth, 

Tiijrt meu love not at women, tlwt the lover 
To w^bom the woman givea herael^ her 3011th, 

Hot ttnbt, her love, her worahip, — in hit heart, 

^ Jnat on the tui&oe,— keepa a qiot apart, ^ 

Deck'd with giv weedt, and painted iliea and Howeii, 
Bnght to the rye, all acentlem though they be : 
Beneath whoso flaunting hloomt and ^WclcM howeia 
He can leceive at flaunting companj ; 

I can forgive thee, knowing that I hold. 

Alone of all, the key of puiett gold 

That lockt the gate beyond, whose golden trellis 
Shuts ottt the common hcnl and shuts in me, 

*Mid nightingales and fountains, where a palace 
U3men hath built, and I alone with thee 
Can dwell while hotli shall live, supreme to reign 
The iij[htful ^een of this my fair domaui. 

So, I lofgive thee, husband, yes, 1 pardon, 

I give thee back the love 1 had withdrawn; 
Z^ivet— ay, hut not the same love, that gay gaidcn 
Witji ail ita florid flowers, its dance-trod law 11, 

Its painted butterflies, a tomb contains 
Mlierexn lie buned Trust's poor cold remains. 


BLACK AND BLUE. 

FoBtr years ago, Uicre went out to India, 
in ttie good ship Globe, Ensign the Honour- 
able Francis Gay, a younger son of the Itight 
Bbnourable the Earl of Millfiower, ^e 
ensign was in his nineteenth year, and waa 
proceeding to join his regiment, which was 
stationed at Chinsurah. 

Lord Millfiower, in his heart, hoped that 
his son would never return : he was so great 
a disgrace to his family. There was no vice 
with whidh this youth Was unfamiliah He 
bad been expelled from no fewer than seven 
schools, hi two instances his offence was 
theft. His conduct hSd so preyed i^n the 
xpind of Lady Millfiower that she lost her 
reasom At seventeen, he committed eeveral 
forgeries of his eldest brother’s, Lord Lark* 
speare’s name ; and he took a similar liberty 
wi^ the name of his father’s steward. But 
tllfl|g)ffonceB were hu^ed up. He was also 
of a deed of violence, for which his 
Bfe would have been forfeited had the 'eipse 
heSu tried, instead of compromised ; for, in 
those day^ such a deed uf violence Was a 
capital offence. His family were in oonstant 
fear lest he should be transported as a fhlOn, 
or him^ at Hewgate. It was, therefore, 


.some satisfaction to them when the Honour* 1 wvutu, Jiwvmv wvuHwjr, aimyo uccai uuuibii 
Arable Francis consented to hold a oommisrit^ ’tearshalled and mMiuered for the very first 
' and join bis regiment in Indid. Lord Mill- offence. 

Bower’s other sons, font in number, were all **Thank you, sir,” replied the ensign, with 


iM9j^,^'^#ell^elMidticted, ahd ..rather dull 
beingSL vdiQe Francis was remarkably gtfbed, 
ns wastf (He had both 

tslhnfl im'Wenids, hutnour snd wlfr; and, 
mndi had neglected hk education, he 
was w^ rehd and well informed for his time 
of !ife« In penbnal appaaranoe, al8<^ the 
reprobate had the Advantage oy^ his 
brethren. Kont of them were even good- 
looking except Firancis ; who was really very 
handsome ; well proportioiiedt and taU. Hta 
manners, also mways franl^ were^ when 
he pleased, dignifo^d and oourteomb <^d. 
his bearing peculiai^ly graceful What he 
wanted was feeling, to vegulate bis passtooe.. 
Of feeling, he was in his youth, wholly 
destitute. 

Lord Millfiower had taken the precamtioa 
of writing to the colonel of the tngiment 
his son was about to join, and of at the same 
time enclosing a sum of money for the 
purpose of freeing fVanok fTom any pecu- 
niary diffienlty. Colonel* Hole himself liad 
the misfortune to have a very bad boy, and 
he, therefore, sympathised deeply with the 
worthy nobleman, and resolve to do all 
in his power to refi>rm ^e Honouxnble 
Francis. 

After a passage of four monihsi the Globe 
arrived at Calcutta, and the Honoumble 
Francis Gay proceeded to Chinsurah and 
joined. For several weeks he conducted him- 
self with (for himl wonderful propriety. It is 
true that he drank and played at Diiliards and 
cards, and Bometimes an oath Would escape 
his lips, but he indulged in no excesses. The 
officers of the regiment, indeed, thought the 
ensign a great acquisition, for he was not 
only a very pleasant but an entertaining 
ce.mpanion. 

r But, by degrees, the Honourable Francis 
fell off; and, ere long, so for fiom having a 
friend in the regiment, there was no one who 
would speak to him. Even the colonel 
was compelled to forbid him his house. 
Many, very many acts, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an offioer and a gentleman, Lad been 
looked over by his saniOfs ; but it was re- 
solved that, on the very next occasion of his 
transgressing, the honourable ensign should 
be brought to a oourt*hiartial and dismissed 
the service. This resolve was communi- 
cated to the exsi^ by tbe colonel, who had 
become tired Of moturing him. 

The next tbhe you are intoxicated on the 
pafade ground ^ next itiue you use 
oad language in the mess-room, or the next 
time you publicly insult a brother officer^ 
provoking him to quarrel wHb you, you will 
lOrfoH your oommusion.” Being the son of 
att end, he was entitled— many colonels think 
—Ac every possible chance of redemption. 
Had he ^n the sou of a commoner, he 
wbuld, most probably, have been, courti. 



The veddh)g d^y Imd been put ofS, in con* 
sequence of thess'moeeediim the parties 


now met in church, whiw was crowded 
with offieersi iseluding nearly the entire 
medical staiL who wreiw coriouB to witneas the 
spectacle. ItosMltood the taUand hii^ 
l^glish aristcorw% and beside him his coal* 
hhSk Imde, dressed in garments of red silk 
trimmed with yellow and gold tinael. The 
ensign ascted as the interpreter, and explained 
to ilwen in Hindoostanee the vows we was 
required to take. This made the ceremony 
a Tery long one. When it was ocmcludeU, the 
bride got into her palanquin and was carried 
home. The bridegroom mounted his pony, 
and lode by her side. 

Ellen — ^uow the Honoarabls Mrs. Gay— • 
was a girl of great natural ability, of an ex- 
cellent disposition and was blessed with an 
excellent temper. She had, moreover, a very 
sweet voice. After her marriage she was 
never seen by any European in Cawnpore, 
except her husband. It was behoved that 
the ensign saved more than two-thirds of 
his pay, which Ellen, who had an excellent 
idea of business, used to lend out in small 
sums to people in the bazaar at the rate of 
fifty per cent, jmt mensem. If she lent a 
rupee (two shimngs), she would get back at 
the end of the moot a rupee and eight 
annas (three shillings) by way of interest. 

A year passed away, and a son and heir was 
bom to the HonouraUe Francis Gay. The 
child bad light blue eyes exactly like those of 
his father, but his complexion was quite as 
black as his mother's. When the child was 
three months old, it was brought to the 
church, and publicly ebristened. Mr. Gay 
and the pay-sezgeant of the company he 
longed to, being the god-iatborBi and Ellen 
the godmother. The names given to the 
infant were Ernest, Augustus, George, 
Francis, Frederick; such being the names 
resqiectively of Lord Millfiower's sons. Ernest 
was the ^^t, Augustus the second, George 
the third, Francis the fourth, and Frederick 
the fifth and youngest Not long after the 
birth of his sou, Ensign Gay obtained his 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant, and 
received, of murse, an increase of pay. . I 

Fever tibcame prevalent, and cholera.] 
SeverM of the captains and senior lieutenants 
fell victims ; and in less than three years 
lieutenant Gay got his company (the regiment 
was now at Meerut), and retired from the 
army by the sale of his captain's commission. 
It was supposed that he was worth a giseat 
deal of money— a lac of rujiees (ten thousand 
pounds) at the very least. Whither he went, 
HO one knew, and no one cared. One of the 
servants— whom he discharged previous to 
leaving the station of Meerut — stud he be- 
lieved that his master had gone cither to 
Afirghanistau or to Lahore. 

1^ us now return to Europe. A few 
years after Captain Gay had sold out of the 
avmy, his eldest brother, Lord Larkspeare, 


was kiUed whils grouse shooting, by the 
aceideiMad discharge of his gun ; nig second 
Inrother, .^gpistus, a captaiu in Ihe army, 
was lost in a vessM Which was bringing him 
home frozh Canada *, his third brother, George, 
died of small pox three days after he Iim 
taken hie latlmr's second title. Of his son 
Francis’s marriage, Lord MiUflower had been 
informed, and also of the birth of the black 
child, the Honourable Ernest Augustus George 
Francis Frederick Gay. Colonel Bole had 
deemed it his duty not to withhold these facts, 
albeit they were disagreeable to oommunicate 
to the noble wL Lord Millflower begged 
of Colonel Hole to institute ^an inquiry into 
the fate of Ids Francis, and 'the c(^onel did 
BO but without Bucoesa. No clue to his 
whereabout could be discovered, nor could 
any one say what had become of him. 
Under these circumstances it was tsken for 
granted that he was dead* Another five 
years passed away, and the Bari of Mill- 
flower depfiffted tms life. He was, of course, 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his son 
Frederick. 

Now, let us return to FranciB. He became 
a dealer in precious atones, and travelled over 
the whole of India, under the name of Musta- 
pha Khan, visiting the various native courts. 
Eveiy tour that he made, occupied him three 
years. Constantly moving about in the sun 
had tanned his once fair face ; and, neither 
from his appearance, for he was dressed as a 
native, nor from his speech, could the natives 
themselves detect that he was an European. 
He gave out that his birthplace was Nepaul, 
where the natives are sometimes born with 
blue eyes. He bought and sold, and was 
apparently very happy in his occifpation. 
H]^ wife and son invariably accompanied him 
^in Ills travels. He had never written to his 
mmily since his arrival in India, and had not 
received letters from any member thereof. 
India he loved, England he detested, and 
‘would not have taken up his father’s title if 
it bad been a dukedom. He never approached 
the abode of an European, and never saw a 
newspaper. He was not likely, therefore, to 
hear of the changes that had taken place at 
home. In the bi^aar at Delhi, Captain Gay 
hid a small house, in wliich wei*e dejK>sited 
his effects, a few boxes filled with clothes, 
books, Ac,, his sword, and the uniiorm he 
used formei'ly to wear. These were unflor 
the care of a man-servant-*^ sweeper. The 
bulk of his woridly wealth he invariably 
carried about his person, as many natives of 
India do. 

Ernest Gay was now twelve years of age. 
He was usually called by his parents Cbandee, 
a word signifying silver. Chandee was clever 
and ounnmg, and had a wonderful talent for 
calculating numbela In less than a minute, 
by counting on his fin^rs, he would tell you 
the interest due on such sums as thnee rupees, 
five annas, and seven pic, for twenty-one 
days, at iorty-oue thr^iourbh per cent. 
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did not understand a single word ox itp Kor 
could he read or wiiteBindoostiinee ; although 
hd Ri)oke it in all its parity and ele^ee* 

There was about to take place, a marriage 
in the iamily of the li^ah of Pulbecala. 
Mustapha Khan (Francts Gay) journeyed 
from JJelhi to the rajah’s coast, to exhibit 
his jewels. He had diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds of great price, and some of these he 
hoped to dispose of to adyantage. The rajah, 
however^ had already prorided himself with 
these mattez«| and therefore confined his pur- 
chases to a large cat’s-eye ring, &r which he 
paid Must^ha fifty gold mohurs (eighty 
pounds). On his way back to Delhi, at a 
place ealled Kunda Ka Serai, a band of 
robbers attaeked the jewel-merchant. They 
hacked him to pieces with their swords ; but, 
they spared Ms wife and the boy. The whole 
of their treasures were stolen, even the rings 
from Ellen’s ears and fingers, and the gold 
baiirie<i which Chandee wore upon his arms. 

when her senses were restored to her, 
Ellen, with the assistance of her eon, dug a 
grave in the sand, and buried her butchered 
I unhand. The beaters who carried the pa- 
laukeens ran aVray as soon as the robbers 
attacked the party, and were no more seen. 
Mo»t proWbly they had some small sliare of 
the booty, the value of which the Sirdar 
estimated at tuur lacs of rupees (forty thou- 
sand pounds). Whatever had been Ifrancis 
Cl ay’s vices when a youth*— and they were 
great euough in all conscience — he had been 
a kind and alTectioiiate husband to Ellen, and 
she most bitterly deplored his loss; violent 
was the grief of Chandee, who was devotedly 
loud of hfs father. 

They heaped stones over the grave of the 
dead man, to mark the spot where he was 
laid, and, after their own fashion, offered up 
prayers tor the repose of his soul. 

The murder having been committed within 
the dominions of an independent prince, 
Ellen knew that her wrongs were not likely 
to be redressed if she complained ; and that 
the British Government would not interfere, 
unless she made known that her husbana 
U.IS an Englishman. This, she felt would be 
contrary to the wishes of the dead. Hope- 1 
less and helpless, she and her sou made the 
best of their way to Delhi, where, having 
collected a few debts that were due to them, 
they established a small shop for the sale of 
native sweet-meata They carried on this 
business for three or four years, when Chan- 
dee grew weaiy of it, and set u^m the world 
as a box-waller, or pedlar. His box con- 


lyeuB himself ; Black and Blue, if tlie iruth 
moat be told, was not an exception to the mkf. 
or race* But, no one could grudge him bia 
profits Whem the epfis and kiclcs whidi were 
playfblly administered to him hy the young 
lieuteni^aild^enalgnB are tak<Hi into ooui- 
8iderari<m* Mimk and Blue^ always took the 

an<!^oM^geae'rally maike some such appeal 
as thk (he had picked up a little English 
by this time) : “Ah, well I I know ! You 
rich white gentlemans— I poor black deviL 
1 pray dll day all night that ensign be made 
leeft’nunt ; leeft’uunt, eapitaioa ; capital ne, 
capitaine-meejor ; meejor, kunnull ; kunnull, 
meejor-jinnerm ; and then God bless your 
father and mother, an^ brother and sister ; 
and then, for all that pray, I get so much 
kick and so many bad worda. wd make ^ 
all-rblack and white; all equal right up 
above. You want blacking ? Here you are. 
Yery good blacking — quite gmraine; only 
one rupee a bottle. 1 suppose you not got 
ready money? Very well, I wait till pay- 
day come. I very poor man. You my 
master. Khuda Lord Kuren.” The mean- 
ing of this expression, with which most 
natives wind up a speroh to an European, 


as a box-waller, or nedlar. His box con-| 
tamed pens, mk, ana pUper, needles, pins, 
knives, scissors, soap, eau de ^cologne, tooth- 
brushes, matches, and so forth. His customers 
/vere the European officers, who gave him the 
name ot Black and Blue, from the colour o| 
his eyes and skin. A box«*waller is always a 
great cheat — as great a rascal as was Auto- 


signifies, ^lay God make you a lord ! 

When Black and Blue was no more than five 
vears old, he was playing one morning in 
his father’s compound (enclosure— the knd 
around a bungalow), when a pariah dog 
rushed in and mangled him vei^ severely. 
The dog was rabid. Captain Gay called in 
the doctor of a native cavalry regiment, who 
lived in the next bungalow, and who caute- 
rised the wounds. The child was bitten on 
the arms, legs, and chest, and was under the 
doctor’s treatment for upwards of five weeks. 
On several occasions when he visited his 
patient, the doctor saw and conversed with 
]^len, who was naturally very anxious touch- 
ing the child’s safety. This doctor was one 
of the number who witnessed the marriage of 
Ensign Gay, at Cawnpore, and was also pre- 
sent when hiB offspring was christened. 

Shortly after the recovery of the little boy, 
the doctor had been appointed a presidency 
surgeon, and had charge of one of thebps- 
pitals in Calcutta, where he remained for 
ux^wards of twenty yean. He was then 
appointed sux>erintending sargean of the 
Meerut division. He him m son at Delhi, a 
lieutenant in tlie foot artillery, and occasion- 
ally went over (the distauoe is only forty 
miles from Meerut) to pay him a visit. On 
one of these oeeasiona Kaidc and Bhie, who 
had been seat for, made his appearance with 
his box, sat down on the carpet cross-legged, 
and opened out his treasures. There were 
several young officers in the bungalow, chums 
of the lieutenant ; and, while the bargaining 
was going on, they began to tease Black ana 
Blue, One removed his turban with the 
point of a stick ; another, sprinkled him with 
his eau de cologne ; a third touched the tip 
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of his great toe (];ie l^ld left his ^oea, out of B»hit>. Patents used to say that it 

respect, ia the Te^nMO^ah) with the lighted eome ' 

eud of a dhen^ Black, and Blue howled Thti Was, no doubti true, 
with pain, whereupon the two roatud w)th, Have you another mark like that on your 
laughter. The do^or, who nas rea^lug a right arm— here! ^ 

paj^r, begged of the young men io desist^ The doctor plaqed his finger on the sleeve 
ana, somewhat angrily, expostulated with of the map’s dress. 

his 9 m for treating a native so cruelly : for ^ Tea. But bigger marie that one. How 
he was touted with poor Black and Bluets you know Sahib He pulled up his 
appeal : “ God make us alL Whenfire burns sleeve and mchibited a scar the aiaSe of half^n* 
black black man feels as mudi pain as crown. ^ 

white mau. In hell, you rich gentlemana " And another herein your .hip-**-and 
Bing out just as mudi as poor box-w xller.** another here, on your ribs } ” 

Black and Blue is used to it, governor,” ^‘Yes. All them marks got, sir. Howyou 
said the lieutenant know thaV&ahib 1 ” 

BQbert!”8add the doctor, "I ad- The doctor was quite satisfied that Black 
dress myself tQ you, and not to these gentle- and Blue was no other than his little patient 
men, when 1 say that I have no patience with of former yeara and consequently the heir to 
such flippant cruelty.” the earldom of Millfiower. Could it be pos- 

Sahib,’* said Black and Blue, looking pp at sible, he thought, that ^ptaln Gay eventually 
the doctor, ^you are very good gentlemana— abandoned his black wife and ohud ! If noi^ 
very kind man, and veiy han^ome. May how came it that the boy (now a man of two 
Gk>d make you a lord; may your throne be or three and twenty) sliouid be a miserable 
perpetual, and may your end be peace ; but pedlar, living in the Ba2a>nr at Delhi ? When 
do not be angry with these ffeutlemen. Tliey Black and Blue had sold sU that the young 
play tricks with Black and Blue ; but they officers wanted to buy— when no amount of 
are no eneniiea If enemies, wbal for send .coaxing and flattering would induce them to 
to buy Black and Blue’s proj^rty ? Sir, you take anything more — he was about to take 
greatly oblige Black ana Kue if you smile his departure ; but, the doctSr desired him to 
once more on these genUemaua. Sir, do you stay, and mtimated to his son that wished 
wont any violent- (violate) powder, or one to have some conversation in private with 
small patent corkiscrew (^rkscrew). All Black and Blue, 

men bom equal ; God’s rain wet black man “ Where is your father ? ” the doctor 
and white man ril the same. Devil’s fire asked. l| 

bum. too, both the same.” pare he laughed ** He dead, Sahib.” 

at the lieutenant. "Take one packet of “ When did he die ? ” 

violent-powder. Every one rupee a packet. "Long time ago— -ten or twelve year ago.” 
Well, then, take two for one, twelve. That " Wher^ did he die ? ” 
can’t hurt anybody. Less tlian prime cost. "Haas— robber mans — kill him with 

1 give you my solemn word. Handsome sir, sword.” 
f don’t be angry.” And your mother ? ” I 

I The doctor, his attention attracted by thoSe Black and Blue told the doctor the whole j 
I light blue eyes, set in t hat very black akm of their history, since the death of Cai)tain j 
' stared at Black and Blue for several minutes Gay, and his statements were substantially ' 
after he finished the speech above quoted true. Black and Blue, however, declareu 
He had never before seen such, a peculiar piost positively that his father was a native, 
expression as that on the fkce of tne box- and no European. 

w<UIer. Suddenly be recollected an instance " Do you think,” the doctor inquired, " that 
of black skin and light blue eyes ; but in that your mother ^ould see me, if 1 went down to 
case the boy was half-European, the child of her home 1 ” 

the Ildkburfible Etancis Gay. " O yes— why not ? Come along, Sahib. 

Black and Blue had occasion to change his X will* show where she live. You call fov 
position ; and, m doing so, exposed the calves palankeen and get on. 1 run alongside.” 
of his legs. On one of them waa a scar, quite The doctor’s curiosity was very strong, and 

round, and about the size of a shilling. he could not resist the desire to satisfy it at 

" Oood God ! ” exclaimed the doctor^ who once. He accepted Black and Blue’s in- 
became both surprised and agitated« and vitation, and wmt to the house occupied 
allowed the newspaper to fall from hk babd. ^ Ellen. Habited as a native, she was sit- 
" What is the matter, governor 9” acked ting on a coarse mat, smoking, and at the 
ibe lieutenant. same time mending an old garment of her 

"Nothing— nothmgl’’ said the doctor, still son’s, 
staring at Slack and Blue, whose countenance The doctor recognised Ellen, immediately; 

was no logger strange to him. "How did albut she was now ^ed. But, at first she did 
you come by that mark 1 ” he at length asked, not recognise him. He was altered very much 
pointing to the scar, in appearance. His hair and whiskers had 

"I don’t know, Sahib.” « become very grey,^ and he no longer wore a 

" But did not your parents ever teU you 1” moustache. 
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" 0 , but surely” said the doctor, ^this •‘WsB, W 
w the boy whbm 1 attended at Meerut^ one with 
lany years a£o, when you and yotir Sahib cb^ed aap se 

hurt any 


many years ago, when you and yotir Sahib 
were living nw the* Beam’s bridge 1 ” . 

' The podr wohian l^hed at him for a mo* 
ment, then repeated his name, and burst into 
tears. Her recollections crowded before her 
too thickly to admit of her dissembling any 
further with her visitor ; and she admitted 
that flihe was the widow of Captain Gay of 
Her Majesty's regiment of foot 

The doctor was tinder no promise to Ellen 
to keep his dlscoveiy secret ; and, feeling at 
liberty to speak of i1^ did so, pubhcly, 
as well as in piivate. The peerages were 
looked into, and ]Kack and iilue's pedigree 
examined. There were the names of all the 
late lord's sons, and sure enough there was ; 
Francis’s name above that of Frederick's, the ^ 
present earl ; opposite to the name of Francis, | 
wci’Cthe letters dgnifying,“ died unmarried.” j 
Black and Blue, of course, became an object] 
of great curiosity. His right to a title did not 
induce him to mter his prices in any way, 
and heuoe, he was kicked and cuffed, and 
abused as much as ever, by tiie young lieu- 
tenants and ensigns, who, by-the-by, alwajrs 
addiessed Limas ** my lord,’^ and ^your lord- 
ship.” 

“ Ponntum, my lord ? Pomatum, did you 
say ? Yes ? Bi^t let me smell it. O ! your 
lordship calls this pomatum ? 1 call it hog's- 
lard washed in saudalwood-water. How 
much? One rupee! O, you villainous 
peer of the lealm! are you not ashamed ^ 
yourself 1” 

Another would thus address him : 

“ Look here. Lord Black and Blue. ‘ Why 
don’t you go home and upset your uncle ? 
Turn him out of his title and estates— eh ? 
You would be sure to marry some beautiful 
gill” 

To this Black and Blue would re« 
spond : 

“What do I want with title and beauti- 
ful gal ? This is my home, and 1 got good 
business, good many friends, and two or three 
very beautiM gal ? ” 

“ Where, *ack and Blue 1 ” 

Ah ! that is my businM.” 

“ Well, what will you sell your titlo for 7 
Well, what you offer I ” 

“ One hundred rupees.” (jClO.) 

Say one hundred and twenty-five.” 

"No.” 

^ Well, take it— there ! Give money and I 
give receipt. You write it out— I sign it 
Sold one title to Ensign Matbeson for a hun- 
dred rupees.” 

“ But there are two titles, you ass ; one au^ 
eaildom, and Ute other a vimunty.” , 


"Well, you take the two— • give two- 
huhdred rupees for both.” 

" No. The one 1 have already bought is 
the biggest abjl^bf the best quality ; the other 
is tIMmiatt one. of inferior qumity.” 

reduction in price— take 
one with ^1i!#''othe^--and ^ve me one hun- 
dred iw 8«tinty-five rupees. That can't 
hurt anybede that wants a title.” 


WoiM any Of these lads, who had nothing 
in the world beyond their pay, have con- 
sented to an union between Black and Blue, 
and one of their sisters, after he had come into 
what nAro his rights ? No ! Would the pooiest 
and most unprincipled officers— civil and 
military— in the whole of India I No ! 
Would any European girl of respectability, 
who had lived in Ipdia— to say nothing of 
the daughters of gentlemen and ladies— have 
wedded the black heir to the title and estates 
of the Earl of Millfiowerl No. Not in 
India could his sable lordship have found a 
virtuous white woman to aoc^ his hand 

In due course the story of Black and 
Blue's birth crept into the columns of one of 
the Calcutta newspapers, and, ere long, an 
attorney of the Supreme Court paid a visit to 
the imperial city, and had an interview with 
Black and Blue. He proposed to the box- 
waller to take him to England, and establish 
his claim to the estates, which he truthfully 
represented as worth more than half a million 
steiling — fifty lacs of rupees. He, the 
attorney, would pay all expenses of the suit, 
and, in the event of success, which was 
certain, would receive only five per cent, or 
fifty thousand pounds, leaviog Black and 
Blue a balance of forty-five lacs. 

I Black and Blue, who loved and adored 
I money, on hearing such a sum spoken of, 
rolled his blpe eyes and red tongue, aud 
Inmost fainted. But, then, to cross the black 
I water !— as the natives call the ocean— that 
thought made him shudder and shake his 
head. 

The attorney represented to him that he 

that the best cabin in the sh'^ shoufd^e 
taken for him ; that he should have smrvunia 
about him ; and drawing forth a number of 
prints of English beauties, he exhiMted them 
to the gaze of Black and Blue. 

Black and Blue said he would consult his 
European friends. He did so, and many of 
those friends dissuaded him from going to 
England. Not that they had any doubt as 
to the issue of his cisun, if it should be 
disputed; but upon the feOBonable ground 
that he was v^ happy where he was. Others 
advised him to go by all meons, and take up 
his title, %nd the wmth that pertained to it. 
His mother entreaited bun not to leave her. 
But, in end,1flie voice of the attorn^ pre- 
vailed, and Bladt and Blue declared himself 
ready to aeeompany bun. 

Ten thousana rupees (one thousand pounds) 
were given to«£llen for her support during 
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the temporary abironce of her son. who was to day or other he wiH (mm Tip and be restored 
retard as soon as he had realleed his forty^dire to aer., 

laoB(foiir hundred and fifty tibousand pounds). **Wiat on earth became of that black 
It was said that a meroantilefirA in vhdcntta, eari ? '* is a question^Vexy often put by mckny 
in which an Ulnstrious native genUem'aixlNms who were acquainted irlth his strange 
a partner, advanced the means'Mqtdred foi^ history. 

the puTpoto of establisbing the blade man’s 

ooA« OUB lEON CONSTITUTIOST. 

He the papers ^ the HonoTirable !mncis A aoot> deal has been said, and a good deal 
Gay, amonjatst which were letters from the more has yet to be said, as to the condition 
, late Lord Millfiower to his eldest brother, of Britannia. It is certain that she has a 
Lord Larkspeare. He also, in the presence disease or two against which she scarcely 

£ f credible witnesses, received frAn the could make head (as she has done for years 
ands of Ellen, the dead man's uniform ; se- past) were i^e not blessed with an iron con- 
condly, he had the deposition on oath of the stitntiou. ^e has an iron brain that wor^ 
superintending suigeon, and of several other exactly like a steam-engine ; the breath of her 
officers who were cogi^ant of every parti- nostrils is the blowing off, or rather the 
cular. Many gave these depositions with turning on, of steam. The breath of her 
reluctance, but Mt bound to speak the truth lungs is the blast of the fitmace ; into her 
when interrogated. In a wora, the attorney fiery mouth is poured the iron ore, as fast as 
got his case up remarkably well. it is to be brought out of the mine, which is 

Black and Blue and the attorney left Cal- Britannia's pantry. She not only digests this 
cutta in one of the large passenger ships, and food easily, but converts it into living sub- 
in the month of ^pril landed at Gravesend, stance. Her fist is the steam-hammer ; her ar- 
whence they journeyed to London. Here, teries— which ramifying, interlacing,! an iiMill 
Black and Blue was prevailed upon to wear directions from the heart,CiJled London — ^have 
Christian clothes. In his snow-white musliu an iron lining, and, with rapid even beat, tliere 
dress, his pink turban, and his red slippers rushes along each, an iron torrent. Of iron are 
covered with gold embroidery. Black and Blue the tools which make the countiy rich m 
had looked an aristocratic native, notwith- peace— -the ploughshare and the spade ; with 
stwding he was so very black. [Coloui* is no iron she multiplies, ten thousand-fold, by her 
criterion of high caste, or rank in India. The machinery, the strength of her hands, Wc 
late Maharajah Eooder Singh, of Darbungah, cook our food in iron vessels, over iron 
whose fiimily— to^ borrow a phrase from ranges. Of iron are the weapons that have 
Burke’s Peerage — ^is one of stupendous anti- made us powerful in war— the sword, the 
quity, Imd the complexion of an African ; shell, the cannon. With iron we span 
while his younger brother, Basdeo, Who of the CTeat sea; of iron we are building 
now sits on the throne, is far fairer than his ships like towns, to ride upon the dc ep. 
Highness the Maharajah Dulleep Singh.] But, Girdling the world with iron, we make oi tho 
in his black trowsers, black waistcoat, black <^ead metal a quick and subtle messeuger. 
Burtout coat, white neckcloth, black beaver Of iron, too, we are now beginning to cun- 
hat, and Wellington boots, poor Black ana strnct luxurious palaces and houses. Success 
Blue looked truly hideous : w hile his slouch- in arts and arms, as all the world ackuow- 
ing Lidian gait would have led most people ledges, iron begets rather than gold ; for, 
to conclude that he was intoxicated. Poor , little service could gold buy, if there wen* no 
Black and Blue had never tasted anything i^on to render it. They say that there is in 
stronger than water in the whole course of « ordinary human blood a trace of iron, to 
his lite. which it owes thb richness of its colour and 

The attorney bad an interview with Fre- the vigour it gives to the frame. Into the 
derick, tt(e Earl of Millfiower. He wrote to weak body our physicians pour ii*oii as me<li- 
the firm in Calcutta to that effect, and he cine, and often, as admimstered by them, it 
farther slated that the Earl had set^ him at brings strength to the limbs and colour to 
defiance, and that he was about to institute the cheek. present strength of Britain, 
the suit in the proper court. we may very reasonably say, is due to the 

This Was the last that was ever heard in fact that this fortunate country has more iron 
India of Black and Blue, or of tbelittomey. in its blood tban any other. 

Inquiries were instituted, but with no avail. Speaking humanly, the founder of the iron 
There were many conjectures ; the one most constitution of Britannia was Henry Coit, of 
generally entertained was, that poor Block Gosport, in tho County of Southamjiton. 
mid Blue, and his undoubted clldhi, were fofore Henry Cort'a time, we had little or 
josposed of by the attorney for a sum whleh no wrought iron of our own, and what wo 
^satisfied him, and that Black and Blue was used we bought of Sweden or oi Btisnia. 
secretly led into Indulgences in some foreign Having no forests from which to draw wood- 
country, and died of their effects. But ms charcoal in plenty, we were content, perforce, 
mother, who is still living, will not believe td get crude iron from our onu and ask the 
that he is dead, and feels convinced that some foreigner for the wrought matii, which alone 
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is fit for service. HeQZ^,Co|t made ns 
masters of ourselves in this resprot, by the 
invention of two processes, for which, be took 
out patents seventy-two years ago. His first 
invention is known as tlie puddling fi^ac^ 
wherein, since its discovery until this di^, 
wrought iron has been manufactured chieily 
by the ^me of pit-ooal. The second inveu- 
tien was a system of grooved roil^ through 
which the iron was Msed afto it had been 
wrought in the puddBng furnace, and by 
which the manufacturer was enabled to 
produce twentj^tons of bar-iron, in the 
time and with Tme labour previously re- 
quired to manipulate one ton of inferior 
quality, by the tedious operatidh of forging 
under the hammer. 

That a Henry Oort, of Gosport, was the 
author of this system of working iron which 
has prevailed among us since his time, never i 
was questioned ; and the affirmation is now 
strengthened by the testimony of the most 
eminent irou-maaters and engineers. It is 
.ilso certain that this system Css been of an | 
advantage to this couni^ that leads to extra- 
vagant results when we attempt, however 
soberly, to calculate it Seventy years ^o 
the use of iron was what, in comparison with 
the use made of it in later days, may be 
called insignificant; but, even then we paid 
to Sweden alone for wrought iron, about a 
million and a half a-year. The ^eat war 
that followed Oort’s inventions sorely tried 
the British pocket, and it was attended with 
increased demands for iron. Had we been 
forced in the war-time to go abroad for it, 
and buy it at war-piio^, it is not ea^ to say 
how much greater our financial difficulties 
would have been. Let' us be content to 
record that sober people have propounded 
figures which appear to show a gain to this 
rountny, by the inventions that enabled usfo 
work up our own iron, equal by this time to* 
ono hundred millions. Meanwhile, other 
inventions, and not a few of the useful arts, 
have been promoted by the free supply of 
wrought iron, for which we have to thank 
the happy wit of Henry Cort— who spent, let 
us add, not only wit on his reaearclies, but a 
private fortune of some twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Surely a discovery of such importance, 
made at such cost, must have brought to its 
author fame and wealth as his reward ! Mr. 
Oort patented the pi'OceaBes which would 
certainly be used by every man eoucerned in 
the trade they were so vastly to extend; 
and he made terms with the chief iron- 
masters, who signed contracts to pay him ten 
shillings a ton for the use of his discoveries. 
In the simple and just course of things, a 
great reward was on the point of followuig a 
greater service to the country. But, this 
country has a government prhieh is a kind of 
torpedo in its dealings with ingenious people. 
* Cievex^en wjho take patents out, because m 
doing so they.gre obliged to put their handb 


Into the water occupied by this toi})e(i|c^ 
sufier benumbing shocks, which ^ 
sevetity aBCcrdi^ to the doseness m 
contact Passive injustice, wrong W 
dlffefenos to is now supposed to be 
powar'^thldii^eiA strike strong arms with 
de&h. Seventy 
years ago, Injwioe on the part of men in 
power Was not passive onk ; wrong often 
was done in actual defiance of right 
Mr. Gort having taken out his patents, they 
were, for a mysterious reason, seized by the 
Treasurer of the Navy, who was at the same 
time Secretary at War, and who, helped by 
the pexjury of a confidential deputy, seized 
also the victim’s freeholds at Fontley, Fare- 
ham, and Gosport, valued, with tho stock 
and goodwill of a lucrative fand^ at thirty- 
nine thousand pounds, and caused them to 
be handed over to the son of a public de- 
faulter in the Navy Office 1 

To an incident like this, of course there 
belong secret passages; but, to whose dis- 
ci edit any more disclosure would have been, 
we may judge clearly enough from two fficts. 
One of them is, that hefoi*e Cort died, a ruined 
man, fifty-six years ago, no account of the 
proceedings taken against him ever was ob- 
tained. The other is, that two or three years 
after his death, parliament appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into charge against the 
financial department of the Navy, and it then 
appeared that a few weeks before the sitting 
of the commission, the Treasurer and hia 
deputy indemnified each other by a joint 
release, and agreed to bum their accounts 
for upwards of a million and a half of public 
money which had passed (or not passed) 
through their hands. With the accounts, they 
burnt also all papers having reference to Me. 
Oort’s case ; having done which, th^ refuseA 
to answer questions that would criminate 
themselves. So, the man who added scores of 
millions to his country's wealth, died ruined, 
and bequeathed to his nine children nothing 
but beggary. A son has now grown old in 
indigence, his years exceed three- score an4 
ten, and it is only now, at Iaat,-Huck, infinp, 
troubled with care aboift the means m lUey— * 
that he heam some men talking of tlie 
justice due to those who .bear theur ffither’e 
name. The daughters have a pension. 

Ah, then we ai*e not so ungrateful ! Some- 
thing has been done towards making repara- 
tion Tor the wrong done to their house. Yes. 
something. They receive a pension of nine^ 
teen pounds arjear ! 

In the first place, however, it should be 
arid, that— about ten years after the death of 
their benefacftor— ^the members of tbe iron- 
tmde raised a small sum for the relief of his 
distressed widow and children. Forty-one 
firms subscribed and paid to Mr. Oort’s 
family a small but decent sum : being about a 
twentieth part of a farthing in the pound, 
upon the profit they had made of Mr. Oort’s 
inventions. . 
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a peoiMkp.,j^ iffMtiaay dediietiop waa &f iGwilar for thaozygim ft diinH beootuea 
hotreTer^ aMae->-iu> doubly by an eoOihnniaal rae ^tt^, and ioereaaes ip ita thirst. Liipe 


the impartial and dignified economy of our 
ofiicial syatem. 

TkT SA. ^ ^ .m • 


We hare aaid tbat charcoal is used in this 
mrocess of reduction. Xt is used only where 

ii. xex^ X £a 


Now, it is a singular fact, that the awaken- it can be got in quantity sofficient, and, as it 
ing of the public to a sense of the ill-usage is the parent form of carbon, where it c4n be 
suiiered by the founder of our iron conatitu- used much trouble is spaied in later pro- 
ton is contemporary with the beginning of ceases. Xt is because our power of using 
another great advance in stiengtE Anew charcoal, is, in this country, very limited, that 
inventor has arisen in these days . seventy we were obliged to look to Sweden and to 
years having elapsed since Oort’s establish- Bnssia for good working iron, before Cort 


ment of the Bntish manufacture of wrought taught us how to make coke serve our turn, 
iroi^ and no improvement having been made even now for certain qualities of lion, 
during this interval on either of liis processes, a^ for that which is made into wire, tire are 
YaluAle as the^ have proved, they are obliged commonly t4 go to Sweden. 

We use coke then, and not charcoal, in 


both complex and troublesome, as we shall 


over-due: and it has come during the last stream out of the bottom of the fuinace. 
month or two in the shapo of a process It runs along channels of sand on tho fioor 
patented by Mr. Bessemer, the publication of of the fumace-bouBO into rough moulds, 
which (if it fulfil only one hail of the just wherein it coOls down into masses of the 


which (if it fulfil only one hail 
expectation it has itiiscd) will be piobably to } metal which, as it now stands, contains ip 
this country the lUbsif important event of the small proportions a variety of foreign 


this country the lUbsif important event of the small projMrtions a variety of foreign 
year'fifty-slx. Mr. Bessemeris process super- mattenh— silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, with 
^es the puddling furnace. One of the cupels traces of aluxpxnnm, calrium, and potassium. 
^ which^&e converts cast iron into malleable This is pig-iron. 


iron and steel, will produce, he declares, in a 


(Or cast) iroh is little fit for use. 


as much malleable iron as fifty pdd- To make it valuubls in the arts, it must be 


grooved roller rises into fresh importance. 


Before we proceed any larther. let us en- ^ of carbon it contains. A mam difference 
desvour to tell m a sentence or Iwo^ how &e iron and steel is, that the steel con- 

iron manufacture is at present cairied on. tains less eaibion. 

The ore is first made into heaps with coal, Ou|r nsMttive will be the dearer^ if we 


as posritie, anq to reduce the quan- 


H’iiton manufacture is at present catried on. 
The ore is first made into heaps with coal, 


Und burnt or roasted. Water and carbonic onoet, that Mr, Bessemer proposes to 

^ *ddar8thU8drivenofir,BiidthereiBlcftaporoQs dc, ny a Single process, what is done now by 
mass of impure oxide of iron, with all the the succenive steps wc are about to count, 
earthy matter that was not to be volatilised. He doeS not <mu go so fiir wifli the old pro- 
Tb get rid the oxygen, wh$ph makes an eess aa Wrehave already desorih^ He does 


however, mim**^&o doubt, by an eocnomieiu w hotter, and imm^iiBes in its thirst. Lime 
mimstiy of JQeorge the Pourth^s virtuous added io the earijiy matters in the msted 
oaTt*->«iid, mr the fifteen years following,-* iron unltm mth Ihem at a whife heat, cauf- 
ei^tee^ hundred and sixteen. — ^the sum ing them to xqelt and rife in a thick scum, 
actually paid out by the Exchequer was Let, therefore, the roasted ore be burnt iu 
twenty pounds. But, of this sum, a clerk in huge furnaces wi^ Ume and chaipoal# whilq 
the Exchequer put one pound a-year into his the entire ga as s is uiged tOL A 'white neat by 

r sket as his own fee for the trouble he took mighty blasts of air ; ana glowing char- 
transmitting it. In the days of WilUam co^ will suck oxygen out of %e iron, and 
the Fourth it tv as righteously ordained that reduce this fi^m the state of oxide to a more 
pensions should be made without deduction ; surely metallic mass. The metid so reduced 
new wan ants were made out, and tlie cleik will sink by its own weight below the scuta 
no longer received a pound for paying nine- formed by the union of the earthy matt^ 
teen pounds to an inventor’s daughter. She with the ume. This is the work done tn the 
received her nineteen pounds without any blast furnaces, from the bottom of which 
such mean deduction. The subtracted pound molten iron runs, while the scum, or slag, is 
was pocketed, not by an Exchequer cleilL but drawn off from an upper opening* fresh 
by the Bnti^ nation. Two of Mr. Cort’s charcoal, lime, and roasted ore, l)eing con- 
daughters survive, and two pounds a-year is ^nually poured in at the top, to feed the 
the national saving made at tiieir expense by furnace. 


* **<1*11 «« 


noi let tbe molten eimbg; tlie 1 
blast'facnace pool into ana atloer ^he 

s^uuiaoturer to go^Ho |he emnse 6t a fresh 
melting. M it powe ymie hot iirom the I 
blast-furnace, he reoeit^ the cast metal by a { 


OtJW^ IRON tMHSlSTlTlrriON. 


'lUaKwtl 


blasbfamace pool into 
thauuiaoturer to udHo 


[Wau 


trough, into his cupel, or ;^finin$f-pot^ where 
he arrests— and enows evidence to prove — 
that in half-an^hour, ahd by a single process 
which one man can ppnaucfi, au is done 
cheaply, easily, and rapidly, thirt Is nbw done, 
at cUnsiderable cost of time, labour, and mo- 
ney iu the manner following : 

The impurities in the cast iron are got rid 
of, as far as possible^ by again melting it and 
exposing it while molten to the action of the 
idr. For, these imparities are all of a kmd to 
unite at a high temperature with the oxygen 
of which air is in part composed, and the 
oxygen compounds so formed are either 
volatile, or ea^y furfble, and unable to com- 
bine with the metallic iron. The carbon left 
in the iron of course takes the same oppor- 
tunity of uiuting itself with oxygen, bums 
itselt olT, and so diminishes its quantity. It 
was proposed, therefore, that the metal again 
melted should be exposed aa much as possible 
to contact with the air. This was done, hrst by 
the refining, then by paddling. These two pro- 
cesses occasion two separate neatings followed 
by two more coolings of the metal. In the re- 
finery we metal xmed— with charcoal, if a 
superlox* result, or charcoal iron, is desbed— 
is brought into contact with air sufiiciently 
to burn off more of its charcoal, and to form 
a second finer slw chemically reducible to 
the ingredients of mnt and iron. 

Then begins the puddling. The iron again 
melted on the bed of a reverberatoiy 
furnace, is vigorondy stirred by hand-labour 
with a long rod, in order that it may be as 
much as possible touched by the air. ^s 
the carbon is burnt off by absorption of the, 
oxygen, the whole mass ceanng to be fluid, 
becomes dense and spongy. Then the puddler, 
standing almost naked at the furnace, collects 
on the end of his rod as much of the thick 
iron paste as he can Hf!^ and, swinging^it 
through the air, places it under a forge- 
hammer, by which it is crushed and kneaded 
as it cools before passing along the grooves of 
the roller, within which it is finally drawn 
out and compressed The iron passed through 
a broad groove, has sometimes to be anam 
heated before it will pass, thtounh another 
that is narrower. In the course of purifying, 
beating, rolling, cuttings aud welding, the 
best iron has to be heated six times over, at 
great cost of fuel, time, and toil. By tma 
new, process it is not to cool once, till the 
manufacture is complete, ^ere is a great 
saving of fuel, and the smallest pose&blo ex- 
pense of time and labour. 

In the very ^r(ef sketch that has here 
been giv^ the reader may have observed 
* the le^xious nature of tlye puddlU^ prooess, 
i^the soQM^hatduD^mothodmexpo 
liquid metal to the idr by causing it to be 


foi^d into the liqnld metal ftom belbW {care 
beii^takeh that it was in fb}l rush btfiire the 
metal enured), would throw the whole 
into agitatibn, and be an efficient substitute 
so fh|f MsUrring went, for the rod of the pud- 
dler. Steam would do nothing more than re- 
duce the temperature of the metal. Nobody 
has been more prompt than Mr. Nasmyth to 
declare that quite another principle is in- 
volved, anda far happlersuggestion made, when 
Mr. Bepemer says, Don't throw up jets of 
steam, nut jets of cold air. That the whole 
gist of Mr. Bessemer’s suggestion. In theo^ 
and practical result the two ideas are as wide 
asunder as A from but independent peopl^ 
if they happen not to reflect or to inquire, 
are very likely to be of the same mind with 
the English Government offilcialsf, heads of a 
certain department at Woolwkh, who, when 
Mr. Bessemer made his suggestions known 
to yiem some little time ago, pooh-poohed 
them, and declined taking any befits 
therefrom ; — the thing had been tried before, 
tbey said, by Mr. Nasmyth. The Emperor 
of the French, with quicker wit, has already 
made up his mind to put the new plan to an 
ample tebt, by mtroducing it into the arsenal 
at Bouelle. 

^ The whole point of Mr. Bessemer’s inven- 
tion lies in the use of an air-blast, not only 
to stir the iron in the pot, but to refine it 
It is no new discovery as to its principle ; it 
is a most happy adaptation of accepted prin- 
ciples ; a suggestion like almost every sugges- 
tion that is of the highest value to the woild, 
marvellous clear and simple, as to whicdi 
people wonder why it has occurred to nobody 
before. Possibly it may have been made by 
others, as is the way also not seldom m such 
» cases ; but it has never until now been 
made so emphatically the possession of the 
public as to ensure attention and acceptance^ 
if acceptance it deserve. It first took the 
public by surprise m a paper read by the 
patentee at the late meeting of the Xhitm 
Association. In the paper it was explained 
BO distinctly, that there was univeisal adjoals*- 
sion of the fact that, as to its theo^, the new 
plan is a sound one. It is declmred, however, 
0 / a large number of iron-masters, who are 
not to be startled out of an accepted system, 
that, for various technical reasons, known to 
and stated by themselves, the new plan will 
I not work. They may be right ; aa we are 
not without experience in this sort ol predic- 
tion, we also numbly venture to think that 
they may be wrong. 

Connect with the blast-furnace, says Mr. 
I^ssemer, a lax^ge cupola furnace lined with 
nre-hrifiks tobetherefiuing-pot; in the bottom 
of it let there be the openings of pipes 
throiqi;h vdilch blasts of air can be jEorom ; 
haim n tap-hole stepped with loam, ^oogh 
which the metal can be poured out at the 
fitting timef and a hole halfway np^ by 




mormaom^ 



wbieb. through 4 trough hringiog it firom tho twAtod i&to tV o(todltioii of pitea of malLaikhle 
blasmmaea, the cast iron ean pour in a iroaoL, in thir^ ot iL?o and thirty ndunt^s^ 
vhite hot toiraait SatabUah tha blaat and^ onoept tne coke uatfd in the mt omelt- 
then pour the ttmnt in. The air leaps np iw the metal has been brought into oOntact 
through it, dishea it up and dowi^ aua» with 116 fixel but the charcoal 'eontaiiied in 
mioglSig uw tiKe metal, ultimatUy gives up Itself 

its oxjM to the carbon, which begins to Once brought to a white beat, the metal, 
bum. Tiame, mixed with some bright with the help of the ainiblast, can go on 
fiporlts, rises through the furnace-mouth, alone ; and it will go on, as it continues to 
ISie combustion ip attended with increase of lose carbon, through the succehrive stages of 
h$$i, and, the hmt being generated in the in- ordinary cast st^, hard steel, soft ateel, 
terior of the mass and dispersed through it steely iron, and soft iron. The quality of 
in innumerable fiery bubbles, most of it is metsd obtained will depend, therefore, upon 
absorbed by the metal, of which the tern- the period at which it is thought jmper 
perature is thus very greatly raised. In a that the vent-hole of the cupel should be 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, all opened. Qliere is one particular quality mid- 
dle carbon that had been mixed only me- way between the qualities of cast steel and 
ehanically with the iron is consumed; the soft malleable iron, which Mr. Bessemer colls 
tem|>erature of the molten iron has in the semi-steel : more tensile^ harder, and moi*e 
mean lime risen to so high a point, tliat the elastic than soft iron, st liie same time not so 
carbon cbemioJly combined with it breaks brittle or so difficult to work as steel : which 
from its old tie to burst into flame with the he believes will rise into great importance 
oxygen. A sudden increase in the v<^ume for its lightness, strength, and durability, 
qf matte rising from the furnace, indicates It will be also the cheapert form of metal 
when this stage of the operation has com- known. 

menced. The metal now rises above its The finest qualities of iron which ore still 
former level, and alight frothy slag makes its imported from abroad, and sold at from 
appearance and is thrown out in foamy massea twenty to thirty pounds a ton, Mr. Be^senici 
Thk eruption lasts five or six mmutes and is firmly assured he can produce, of equal 
then ceases. A steady and powerful flame quality, at a cost of two pounds a ton below 
now bums, indicating, after the period when that of the common Englisli iron, 
impurities could be no longer retained, a At present, iron in very large masses, is to 
constant combustion of the caibon and con- be obUtned only by welding ; and the affinity 
sequent decrease of its quantity ; the heat of of hot iron for oxygen is so great^ scales 
the entire mass, for the reason before stated, form so instantly, tlmt it is most difficult so 
all the while rising. The temperature is so to weld ns to produce perfect union. This is 
great that oxide of iron as fiut as it forms^ one source of the flaws which destroy the 
fuses, and so forms a solvent of the earths value and sometimes the use of heavy guns 
that have to be got rid of; the sulphur is and other great works from the foundiies. 
burnt oft^ and, by tbe violent ebullition, tbe If tbe new invention answer the hope of its 
whole masi is in this way thoroughly projector, idl necesrity of welding -will be 
ciennaed. The tedious woxic of the reiinei; superseded; tbe best iron may be had m 
and the puddler is now to be considered done uxiuorm masa— practically speaking, we might 
in little mmre than half-an-hour, bv chemical sa^ of anv required size, 
changes, set on foot and maintainea simply bv To fullu, only in part, expectation of this 

blasts of air. vent-hole being ojiened, magnitude, is to effect a vast change for the 
and the meM poured out, it is found, when better in one of the most vital conditions of 
cool enough to 1^ weighed^ to have lost tbe progress of this country, and of human 
eighteen per cent, where it would have lost civilisauon. 

twenty-eight per cent, by the old process ; it Demonstrations by experiment are now 
proves to be more free from cinder and being made in London : necessarily somewhat 
uppurity than the old puddle bars; to Inquire imperfect, because London has no blast- 
Ttifj much less sabsequent working ; and to , furnaces of any size : but they are made appa- 
ySeld its produce to the roller in large | rentier with most complete success* It 
umsses, free from sand-crack or flaw. lis objected by practical men that Besse- 

By the puddling process four or five hun- meris Process does produce very promptly 
dred pounds of meted were ^ that could be and cbesq>ly, malleable iron-«>so much it is 
operated u|K>n at one time, and this was now impossible to deny — but iliat it is not 
mated in portions of seventy or eighty 1 fi!lm>ns enoi^h to be worth any thing. Heads 
poui^ watriied over by human lal^ur, have been stmken on ’change at Birmingham, 
imnliiUy maiii|ifolated and stamped into form, over a rod of Bessemer iron, rolled, and broken, 
Timre m no limit to the bubo of the homo- and it has beenjproiiouneM Bed Short. On 
geueous mass produced by Mr. Bessemeris ' the other hand it is declared that iron pro- 
method, except the size of the cupri, or 1 dueedl by the new process at Woolwich, has 
ratenag fhrnaoe. In tbe experiments with 1 stood its tests,snd proved as fibrous as could ' 
tldst^ has been demonstrated,! be Mrid for any purp^ Of^difikulttes 
' Htt tfme to five tons Of erdde iron have 'raised by practical men, agmust the possibility 
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of eettisa tho reqaiied aiiyUlut^ v» will my |t)«irdl«r » ftim 
BOtning. TtiBalltbomneb uuwhat venave decou^ ft tlie 


[0M»*r414WI Sfit 


heard » hundred tittee before, and what we good 


po^ opioion of the deanlineit oqEa 
t tlie fii&antoisw Hatraretjl 0^ iii 
; psogrew is suffidantly appivreat 


know to bare bm 9aid axpc^g our forefathers m tiis ehavigeB which a few years bare made 
wheneifer any new thing proposed* iii iJI the lK>wiisaicmg the hanks of the oharm- 

— mg river, bqpniered with more wild flowers 

MATi DANCINO gWtiler variety thau I ever beheld 

MAJ> P^UIiSlT. elsewiar^ A walk U its mwgin, for as 

Haviire, last aatumu, too short a holiday many miles as the pedeslariaii is capable of, 
to allow 01 a long tour,! deteimpied to make will disclose more imi^es of rock, meadow, 
for the nearest bit of the picturesque : direct- and steam, than he is likely to And in most 
ini? my travels to the shores of the beautiful expe^ions. ^ 

Ideuse s river which may vie with the Arber having taken a stroll of this kind 
Keckak if not with the Bhine, in interesting toward^the rocks of Anaeremme, and rested 
sites and luxuriant hills and vales. From in a flower-filled meadow near the beautiful 
the pleasant, dean, and cheerful Vld town of modem clidteau of Freyr, I returned to my 
Namur— which I quitted while the whole hotel : being ferried across the river by a 
poimlation was busy steing at a very grand laughing damsel in a large straw hat, who 

* mm i* ei . <1 4.^14 T 4!a 


wedding of one of its burghers, the 


me that 1 was lucky in having come to 


tions for which h^ been ocoupy^g the iude- Dinant in time for the fllte,^at which she 
fatigable host of the Hdtel de Harscamp for hoped to dance that very evening, 
a week betore— I took the steamboat which On reaching my inn 1 was soon made 
runs to Dinant, between the narrow but aware that the important eve had arrived, 
pretty shores of tho river. Nothing could for the wide street leading from the market- 
Lave been pleasanter than the voyage, except i place was alive with hilarious mirth, caused 


Lave been pleasanter than the voyage, except place was alive with hilarious mirth, caused 
that the incessant snorting of the engine a by a riotous game— a favourite one in Bel- 
little shook my resolution to forget all dis- giuna — in which the object of those en- 
turbative thoughts in Uiis my tour. How- gaged is to avoid being soused by i the 
ever, the snorting was to some purpose, and I descending waters of a well-filled pail, borne 
was at length safely landed at the opeumg of ' on a tumbrel driven at full sp^d. Whether 
a black gmf, redolent with odours not of the there was at any period anything religious in 
most fascinating : the only means by which this game I know not ; if so, all traces of 
the traveller can reach the upper air and the the anything religious are entirely lost ; and 
main street of the curious, little, irregular, an antiquary in search of confirmation of 
town of Dinant, which rises with all its rocks some favourite theory would be baffled— as 
and the remains of its castle, close to the he would equilly be in endeavouring to dis- 
1 iver s brink. i cover solemnity in the remaius of the circuliir 

1 took uj) my abode at an hotel at the ’dance once honouring Diana, which these 
corner of the great square or market-place clumsy amusements pi*eccde. 
leading to the bridge, one side of which is As night closed in, the nuu*ket-plaee began 
occupied by a strange, weird, old church, to glitter with lights, an orchestra was 
having an extravagantly-shaped tower ti erected in the centre, a band struck up, and 
disi>roportLonate height, such as is only to be^ dozens of young couples suddenly appeared^ 
met with in this part of the world, and the who soon almost filled the square, starting 
pol’d! of which opens on two sides, and is ’ rapidly off in rounds, with a perseverance 
still pretty, in spite of its defiiced ornaments { and energy which it seemed imposdble to 
and empty niches. Close at the back of thjs tire, and, at intervals, exciting themselves 
church— so close that it seems in danger of , still more by diouting a chorus at the top of 


tlie winding way to it marking the face of j the pauses of this headlong movemenl^ the 
the rock in zig-zags, occasionally more dearly P'-rtners walked about arm-in-aanti, each 
defined by the glittering arms of the climbixig keeping the same all the evefflng. As the 
soidieis, who toil along in aixigle^file to reach d^kneas increased, the animation became 
their post in the clou(&. still more fast and^ furious, '&e time of the 

Ibicept this citadel, there is nothing left in musicians was quicker^ the renewed 
Dinant to indicate that it was ever a towm of whirling grew bewildering in its rapidity, 
vast importance, and of a most warlike cha- After standing for some time amongst the 
racter. The houses are built m and out, crowd of spemtozs^ I went back to the 
and without order or regularity ; and modem i hotel, where I had not been when I was 
improvement has knocked aown most of aware of a jo^intndous riot ana noise of feet 
those which kept their antique aspect. This below. On dskSttiding to the usual public 
clearing away has doublloss been salutoiy ; dining-rootti, 1 was aStoniehed to find tW it 
^and it 18 to be desired that the same process had been taken pOBsessioii of by an apparent^ 
were dktend^ to the dirty hole oi ascent frantic mob of dancers, who had forcibly 
from the stwe, which, at present, gives tUb entered the k^use, an<L without leave, had 
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THE MURDERED PERSON. 

In an early number of this journal,* we 
made some reference to the fact that in the 
highly improving accounts which are given 
to the public of the last moment s of mur- 
derers, the murdered person may be usually 
observed to be entirely dismissed from the 
moral discourses with which the murderer 
favors his admiring audience, except as an 
incidental and tributary portion of his own 
egotistical story. 

To what lengths this dismissal of the very 
objectionable ])ersonago who persisted in 
tempting the Saint in the condemned cell to 
murder him, may be carried, we hav'e had a 
recent opportunity of considering, in the case 
of the late lame|||d Me. Dove. That 
aiuiable mon, preg^Mk) taking the special 
express-train to iSHse which is vulgarly 
called the Gallows, indited a document where- 
in he made it manifest to all good people that 
the mighty and beneficent Creator of the 
vast Universe had specially wrought to bring 
it about that he should cruelly an i stealthily 
torture, torment, and by inches slay, a weak 
sick woman, and that woman his wife, in 
order that he, Dove, as with the wings or a. 
Dove (a little blood-stained or so, but that’s 
not much) should be put in the way of 
ascending to Heaven. 

Erighuul as this statement is, and sicken- 
ing as one would suppose it must be, to any 
mmd capable of humbly and reverentially 
approaching at an inconceivable distance the 
idea of the Divine Majesty, there it htands in 
the printed te4X>rds of the day : a part of the 
Gaol Courh-Kewsman’s account of the visitors 
whom the chosen vessel received in his cell, 
of his proposing to sing hymns in chorus in 
the ui^t Mason, and oY the ** Prison Pliilan- 
thropist ” declaring him to be a putteru peni- 
tent. 

Now. to the Prison Philanthropist we con- 
cede all good intentions. We take it for 
granted that the venerable gentleman did not 
confer his alliterative ^tle on himself, and 
that he is no more responsible for it, than a 
public*hoUse is for its sign, or a ship for her 
figure-head. Yet, holding this horrible cou- 
Jfusion pf mind on the part of the iuhuinan 


wretch to whom he devoted so much huma- 
nity, to be shocking in itself and widely peril- 
ous in its influences, wo plainly avow that we 
for our part cannot accept good intentions as 
any set-ofT against the produotiou of such a 
mental state, and that we think the con- 
demned cells everywhere (left to their ai>- 
pointed ministers of religion who are very 
rarely deficient in jcindness and zeal) would 
be better without such philanthropy. What 
would the Homo Secretary say to Professor 
Holloway, if that learned man applied for 
free admission to the condemned cells through- 
out England, in order that he might with his 
ointment anoint the throats of the convicts 
about to be hanged, so that under the influ- 
ences of the application their final sensations 
should be of a mild tickling ? What would 
the Home Secretary reply to the angiist 
members of the Hygeian Council of the Bri- 
tish College of Health, if they made a similar 
request, with a view to the internal exhibi- 
tion for a similar purpose of that great dis- 
covery, Morrison’s pills ? Even if some re- 
gular medical hand of eminence were to seek 
the same privilege, with a view to a drugging 
within the limits of the pharmacopoeia-— say 
^or the philanthropic purpose of making the 
patient maudlin drunk with opium and pepper- 
mint, and sending him out oi this worid with 
a leer — how would the Home Secretary re- 
ceive thit edifying proposal ? And is there 
nothing of greater moment involved in this 
revolting conceit, setting its heel on the mur- 
dered body, and daring eternity on the edge 
of the murderer’s grave i 

Pursue this advance made by the late Mr. 
Dove on the usual calm dismissal of the mur- 
dered person, and see where it eu^ There are 
sent into this world two human creatures : one, 
a highly interesting individual in whom Provi* 
dence is much concerned— Mr. Dove : one, a 
perfectly uninteresting individual of no ac- 
count whatever, here or hereafter— Mrs. 
Dove. Mr. Dove being expressly wanted in 
the regions of the blessed, Mrs. Dove is 
delivered over to him, so^ and body, to 
ensure his presence there, and provide against 
dimppointment There is no escape fkum 
this appalHng, this impious conclusion. The 
special Qaol-Oall which was wanting to, and 
waa found by, Mr. Dove who is hanged, was 
wanting to, anTl was not found by. Mrs. Dove 
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. who is poidi^ed. Thus^ ihe Njdw l>rop usutps 
the place;/ bf the ^ro^'; and Saint John 
Ketch is pleached the 'multitude as the 

latest and hnliest of the Pi-ophets ! 

Ol^• titl® i* so associated with the remem- 
brance of this exhibition, that we have, been 
led into tbe , present comments on it. But, 
the purpose with which we adopted the title 
; was rather to illustrate the general preva- 
i lence Cf the jpractice of putting the murdered 
i person out of the question, and the extensive 
ibilowing which the custom of criminals has 
fbund outside the gaols. 

?]Fwo noble lords at loggerheads, ^ch of 
whom significantly suggests that he thinks 
mighty little of the capabilities of the other, 
are blamed for certain disastei's which did 
undoubtedly befall, under their distinguished 
j administration of military affairs. They 

1 ’ demand enquiry. A Board of their particular 

1 friends and a dmirers is appointed “ to enquire” 

; —much as its inemlK^rs might leave their 
cards for the noble lords with that inscrip- 
tion. The enquiry is in the first instance 
: directed by one of the noble lords to the 
! question — not quite the main question at 
isftue — whether the Board can muzzle the 
Tlditor of the Times ? The Board liave the 
best will in the world to do it, but, finding 
that the Editor declines to bo muzzled, per- 
force confess their i]iability to muzzle liim. 
The enquiry then proceeds into anything else 
that the noble lords like, and into nothing 
else that the noble lords don’t like. Jt ends 
in eulogiums on the soldierly qualities and 
conduct of both lords, and clearly shows 
their fitness for command to have been so 
completely e:templified, in failing, that the 
inference is, if they had succeeded they would 
have failed. The compliments ended, the 
Board breaks up (the best thing it could pos- 
sibly do, and the only function it is fit for), the 
noble lords are decorated, and there is an en<f 
of the matter. 

i How like the case of the late Lir. Dove ! 

The murdered pei’son — ^by name the -wasted 
forces and resources of England — is not to be 
thought of ; or, if thought of, is only to be 
i eg«arded as having been expressly called into 
being for the noble lords to make away with, 

' nnd mount up to the seventh Heaven of 
merit upon. % The President of the ]k)ard 
■(^Bwering to the Prison Philanthropist) 
Bings paeans in the dark to any ainount, and 
the only thing -wanting in the paralkd, is, the 
finishing hand of Mr. Oalernft. 

Let us pass to another instance. The Law 
of Divorce is in such condition that from Che 
tie of marriage there is no escape to be liad, 
no absolution to be got, except under certain 
proved oiroun^stpioes not necessary to enter 
upon here, and $en only on payment of an 
enojpmoiis sum of money. Eerocity, drunken- 
ness, ffjghl^ felony, madness, none of these 
will bre^E the chain, without the enormous 
i; sum of money., Tiw husband who, after 
; , y^m of <mtrs,g^ hm abandoned his wife, 

.■ ... ,, ..A ; ^ .. 

may ht any time claim hervior his property 
nna seise the eaimin^ohwhijblt '^e s 
'The 'most profligate of woineii,'‘'an iu tolerable 
torment, torture, and shame tb husband, 

may nevcribeless, iiniess he be a very rich 
man, insist on remaining handcuified to him, 
and dragging him away from any happier . 
alliance, from youth ,to old age and death. 
Out of this condition of things among the 
common people, out of the galling knowledge 
of the impossibility of relief— aggravated, in 
cottages and single rooms, to a degtes not 
easily imaginable by ill-assorted couples 
who live in houses of many cliambers, and 
who, both at home and abroad, can keep 
clear of each other and go their respect 
tive ways — ^vices and crimes arise whicli no 
one with open eyes and any fai r experience 
of the people can fail often to trace, from the ! 

Calendars of Assizes, back to this source. It ! 

is proposed a little to relax the severity of 
a tliraldom prolonged beyond the bound.s of ' 
morality, justice, and sense, and to modify j 
the law. Instantly the singing of peeans ! 
begins, and the murdered person diB.appears ! j 
Authorities, lay and clerical, rise in their j 
p.arliHmentary places to deliver panegyrics j 
on Marriage as an Institution (which nobody 1 
disputes to be just) ; they have iiuich to I 
relate concerning what the Fathers thought 
of it, and what was written, said, and done | 
about it hundreds jjwears before these 
evils were ; they set^jj^Btir fancy wbipping- 
tops, and whip awi^^PRiey utter Immilics j 
without end.upon the good side of the question, j 
which is in no want of them ; but, from their ; 
exalted state of vision the murdered person i 
utterly vanishes. Tiie tortures and v;j'ongs of 
the sufferer have no place in their spoechos. | 
They felicitate themselves, like the murderers, | 
on tiieir own glowing state of m iid, and they | 
^niount upon the mangled creature to deliver j 
their orations, much as the Duke's man in ‘ 

1 the sham siege took his post on the fallen | 
i governor of Barataria. 1 

So in the case of overstrained Sunday oV 1 
scrvance, and denial of innocent popular 
reliefs from labour. Tlie murdered i)erson — 
the consumplive, scrofulous, ricketty worker 
in unwholesome places, the wide prevalence 

1 of whoso reducea physical condition has ren- 
dered it necessary to lower the standard of 
health and strength for recruiting into the 
army, and dmsed its ranks to be reinforced 
in the late war by numbers ol* poor creatures 
notoriously in an unserviceable bodily slate 
— the murdered person, in this phase of 
his ubiquity, is put out of sight, as a 
matter of course. We liave flaiqing and 
avenging speeches made, as if a boUl pea- 
santry, their country’s pride, models of cheer- 
ful health and muscular development, were 
in every hamlet, town, and. city, once a week 
aydently bent upon the practice of asceticism 
and the renunciation of the world ; but, tlie^ 
murdered pereon, Legion, who caTmofc at 
present by any memis be got- at once a 
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-week, and wlio doeH notMng all ibat day bitt 
gloom and grumble and deteriorate, is put 
out of sight aa if none of us had ever heard 
of him ! What is it to the^iholderB forth, that j 
wherever we live, or wherever we go, we see 
him, and see him with so much pity and 
dismay that we want to make him better by 
other human means than tliose which have 
missed him 1 To get rid of his memory, in 
the murdering wav, and vaunf ourselves in- 
stead, is much easier. 

Bankrupts are declared, greedy speculators 
smash, and bankers break. Who does not 
hear of the reverses of those unfortunate 
gentlemen ; of tlie disruption bf their esta- 
blisWents ; of their wives being reduced to 
live upon their settlements ; of the sale of 
their horses, equipages, pictures, wines ; of 
tlie mighty being fallen, and of their rnagna- 
liiraity under their reverses ? But, the 
murdered person, the creditor, investor, 
depositor, the cheated and swiudkil under 
whatsoever name, wliose mind does he tiou- 
ble ? The mind of the fraudulent firm ? 
Enquire at the House of Detention, Clerkeu- 
wclf, London, and you will find that the Inst 
great fraudulent fii*m wns no more troubled 
about than Mr. Dove or hlr. P«Jmer was 
by the client whom lie “did for,” in the 
way of his diiTerent line of business. 

And, lastly, get an order of admission to 
Sir Charles Barry’s palace any night in 
the session, and you will observe the mui- 
dered person to as coniforlably stowed 
away as he ever is at Newgate. What In said 
to Out in eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
Tiliat Out retoited upon In in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, why In would have been 
Out in eighteen hundred and tifty-foui but fur 
Out’s unparalleled magnanimity m not coming 
in, this, with all 1 he coufemptible ins and oifts 
of all tli^ Innings and Outings, shall be dis-* ' 
coursed upou, with abundance of liymns and 
pieans on all sides, for six months together. 
But, the murdered old gentleman, Time, and 
the murdered matron, Britannia, shall 140 
more come in qu(*stioii than the murdered 
people do in the cells of the penitents — unless 
indeed they are reproduced, as in the odious 
case with whiol^re began, to show that they 
were expresslflkted for the exaltation of 
the speech-mafljKr 


THE WORLD UNSEEN. 

Several of our most proficient adepts in 
natui'al philosophy — including even Sir llum- 
phry Davy — nave amused themselves by 
guessing the forms and constitution of the 
living creatures that dwell on otherplanets be- 
longing to our system. For instance, Saturn 
himself, lighter than cork, must be the 
habitat, it is supposed, of creatures incompa- 
rably lighter still, the grossest of whose 
scirculatiug fiuids arc essenf^ial oils ’and 
alcoholic ethers. It is probable that thes# 
hypothetical beings do not differ from those 


composing the earth’s past and present faunas 
so much as many persons might suppose. 
That some, at least, of the mateiial ebn^ts 
of other worlds btq identical with oar own, is 
proved byJLhe inspection of adrolites, which 
supply us by their fall with new^mported, if 
not novel, samples of mineral. The zones df 
Jupiter — ^which cannot be other than equa- 
torial, tropical, aipi temperate, — and the 
arctic and antarctic snows visible in the 
polar regions of Mars, offer conditions so 
similar to those of our own earth’s surface, 
that ih would really turn out an improbable 
fact, and an unexpected discovery, if a 
Jovine or a Martial mena^rie were to exhi- 
bit species more extraorriinary in their or^ 
nisation than the antediluvian animals 
cowrcMl by Cuvier. But, however that iSty 
be, one point will not be disputed if a 
balloon-load of w ild creatures were to readi 
the carlli from either of our neighbouring 
planets, the Zoological Society might diarge 
a five-guineas entrance to their gardens, and 
would make their fortune within half-a-year. 

It hap])ons tliat, in a little world more 
accessible to us than either Jupiter or Mars, 
there really exist, unseen, wondrous living 
creatures, unknown to the large majority 
of the liuinan race. If we could fit our- 
selves with a pair of spectacles that would 
enable us to see the inhabitants of Venus, 
distinctly, — to note what dresses they wear, 
how their fashions change, what is their cere- 
monial at births, weddings, and deaths,-*- 
the specticle-maker would have a long list 
of customer*-, and our publishers would give 
us perioilicul illnstrations — coloured a»|l 
'plain — of the phases which Venus’s faskitfik^ 
able society, as well as her crescent and Bsip 
waning si* If, assume. Yet eyes, with whteti 
we can look into anotlier invisible world, 
^e proi'urablo at a reasonable rate. 

“ 1 want to make Tom Styles’s young pebple 
bome handsome present, but I don’t know 
what on earth to give them ; ” is the oft* 
uttered complaint of niauy a worthy god- 
father. “Tuey are already well set-op 
f\it]i dolls, rocking-horses, and baby-houses; 
and cakes and Christmas-trees ore oul of 
the question. Styles likes to select his ohil*- 
idrens’ books himself, even if Mrs. Styles 
! w' re not ho very paHicular, and a little too 
I strait-laced in her views, not to say, sects- 
I rian. A present of books would be a risk to 
I run. Do tell me, my dear Sally, what shall 
we give them, this time ? ” 

Sally, a matron with her own ideas also, 
mentally runs the round of things presentable^ 
and finds nothing but a list of negative items. 
We will^step in lo Sally’s aid, and suggest— a 
microscope f It is neither high-church, nor 
low-church ; savours neither of Puseyiam,ixor 
dissent ; is j^ifecUy unexceptional in its poli- 
tical tendencies, and is free from nil charge of 
immorality or irreliglon. 

The microsqppe arrived, what is to be done 
with it? ^See the vermin in your cistern- 
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'WAter,^ tom the adirertMtneizt in the Htnes, You now ls!now how to aistinguiah with th^ 
with the nope of indhetng you to pnrcheae microscope the thread of the warp in, a 
a patent aelf-deateslng charc^-fiHer. Don't spider's web^ m>m the thread of the woof.' 
see them, unless yoh are both strong-minded The butterfly flatters in Tom^s little fingers, 
and strongHflTomadied ; that's einy advice. Let it flutter— hold against it another aim of 
And, while I am giving it, in steps Noakes glass. The slip is covered with vfldte dust, 
(who has heard of Styles's scleniinc acquisi- Let us submit that to the searching power i 
tiOn) with a sample, in a wine-glass, from his and, lo ! we have a collection of semes or* 
own private pump. iLt the bottom of the glass feathers, with the quill as distinctly visible 
a tiny milk-white speck glides along with slow as that of 1:he pen I now hold in my 
but steady motion. With gentle skill it hand. Some are broad and flat, with 
la transferred with a drop of water to the deep-cut notches at their end, senil-tratis- 
meniscus-glass of the microscope, placed in parent, as if made of gelatine, and clearly 
the stand, peeped at with a low power as a marked with longitudinal stripes — proof that 
transpai’ent object — and what is beheld ? the instrumeht is not a bad one — others arc 
Something very like a whale of the sperma- more taper iu their proportions, opfldme In 
eeti species, protruding its hi^ge lips, and texture, mottled with cloudy spots, and ter- 
gftring with a pair of coal-black eyes. Its minate very curiously in a tuft of bristles. 
Substance is an elastic gelatinous blubber each of which seems to have a little bead at 
composed of grains, which are visibly distinct its tip end. AVhat can be the use of them ? 
like the beriies in a bunch of grapes. Its Feather-scales terminating in a pencil of hairs 
flesliy, granulated mass heaves and sinks, like the stamens of flowers 1 But, the butterfly 
dilates and contracts, .at every motion. But is stark dead — Tom has pinched its body so 
it has clouded the water by a volin^tary act. tight to prevent its escape. It ia much too 
Let us Strand our whale on an ebony shore enormous a creature to be looked at entire 
by the agency.of a pin, to see how he will with a microscope ; we must cut up its car- 
behave on dry land. He is burst — ^he is case, as a butcher does an ox, and serve it out 
poured out like a curdled fluid — he is dj led piecemeal. Tlieu we ascertain that its horns 
up— he is gone ! Nothing is left of him but or antenneo are covered with scales ; they are 
a morsel of film scarcely visible to the naked elegant shafts, like the trunks of young palm- 
eye.^ trees. We have rubbed off some of the scales 

Little Tom is chasing a white cabbage- in our clumsy dissection — ^they are strewn 
butterfly on the grass-plot. It is too much on the slip of glass beside their parent stem ; 
for him ; it darts away between a laurel and and we may remark that each scale has at its 
a rose-bush. No ; he has it ; it has been top a single notch cut out of it like the letter 


the adirerttsetnent in the Times, I You now know bow ^o distinguish with th^ 


Tom, netore you brush the web utteily away, if allowed to hell) himselt. Uur butterfly s 
We will catch a portion of the tissue on this eyes are composite, made up of eyelets to bo 
dip of window glass. It makes a nice little counted — or left uncounted — ^liy hundreds, 
tailor's pattern of real gossamer cloth for IIh feit have some resemblance to a hand, 
summer use. But, instead of the threads which you might imagine to be mainly corn- 
crossing each otlier at right angles like the posed of a couple of broad millei’s- thumbs ; 
warp and tbe woof of human looms, there is a but the wonder of wonders is his elaborate 
frame woik of threads like the spokes of a pi oboscis, folding up spirally, composed of an 
wheel, across which other threads .are woven infinity of corkscrew vessels, ana fundslied 
round and round. Look ; the power of the with elastic suckers and pumps. All tliis 
objtct-glass is high, and we have got into we behold as clearly, though bit by bit, as 
the field of view a point where the tin eads sec that a centenarian oak consists of 
cross. But observe, the radiating thread is roots, trunk, branches, anjU|^yes. One of 
plain and smooth, like a simple iron wire ; these days some Ingenious aB in taxidermy 
while the concentric threads are studded at might tieat us to a models the cabbage- 
intervals with transparent beads of different butterfly, patting together its parts as was 
sizes, one or two little ones intervening done with the model of the dodo, only on a 
between each large one, like artificial neck- highly magnified scale. Nothing but such a 
laces of pearls. They are chaplets and rosaiies property butterfly as this (to use theatrical 
on which the flies may say their prayers phraseology), witli every plumelet as visible 
before tliey receive the finishing stroke from as those on a turkey-cock, can give us an 
their es^cutioner, the diadem-spider. It is idea of the stately presence of a papilliona- 
the viscid globules which appear t<^ give to ceous dandy .•'s he appears in the eyes of his 
these threads their peculiarly adiiesive fellow lepidoptersc. 

character. If you throw dust on a circular Dust is commonly spoken of as a precise, 
spider's web, you may observe that it ad- unvarying, specific thing ; the same umler all 
heres .to the threads which are sppally <iis- circumstances and in all places. Dust is a 
posed, but not to those that radiate from ntiisanee to be despised, to be wiped away, or 
the jarotre to the dreumferenoe, because the I \fhere not, to have the word Slut reproach- 
fo rimr OBly are strung with gummy pearls, fully traced on it with a finger-tip. liut 


the mierpaeope reve^ to us d^st as existing 
under a thousand channpg and admirable 
forms* The microscopisit is obliged to study 
dust attentively^ that he may pot mistake 
some Stray hairy or scaloy for a portion of the 
object he is engaged in examining. There is 
antediluvian dust, which was organised into 
heauty before Adam had come into the world 
to behold it ; there are dust-skeletons, which 
constitute mountains in their immense aggre- 
gate ; there u living dust, which drops from 
cheese, or metamorphosed itself out of hui- 
naceous matter, or aiscolours water, or eats 
tlirough solid oak. On a ship out at sea, 
leagnes end leagues away froin land, there 
falls a shower of impalpable dust, brought 
from the great desert by the heated winds, 
and close examination proves it to consist of 
the remains of dead animalcules. There is 
fertilising dust, or pollen, without whose in- 
fluence neither grain nor fruit would reward 
the cultivator’s care. Pollen is very cuiious 
as an object of study, even if we look no 
further than its outward foriu, whieli varies 
greatly in diflerent jilants. The rose and the 
poppy have pollen like grains of wheat, 
inaguifled into semi-tj'an^pareut weavers’ 
shuttles ; that of the mallow resembles can- 
non-balls covered with spikes ; the fusehia 
has pollen like bits of half-melted sticky 
sugar-candy, witli which a small quantity of 
horse-hair has become entangled ; the jios- 
sion-flower has pollen-grains resembling 
Chinese carved ivory balls. Pollen, however, 
varies more when dry than when moist ; for 
the ctfect of the imbibition of fluid, which 
usually takes place when the pollen is placed 
in contact with it, is to soften down angu- 
larities, and to biing the cell nearer to the 
typical sphere. Pesides the extraoi dinary 
inai kings and inequalities of their surfaqf, 
most pollen-grains have what appear to be< 
pores, or slits, in their outer coat, varying in 
number in dilTeient species, through which 
the inner coat i)rotrudes itself, when the bulk 
■of its contents has been increased by absorp- 
tion. Sometimes the pores are covered by 
little disc-like pieces, or lids, which fall olf 
when that wonderful phenomenon occurs— 
the protrusion of the pollen tube. This ac- 
tion takes place naturally, when the pollen- 
grains fall upon the surface of the stigma, 
which is moistened with a viscid ^secretion ; 
mid the polleu-tubes, at first mere piotru- 
sions of tne inner coat of their cell, insinu- 
ating themselves between the loosely-packed 
cells of the stigma, grow downward through 
the style, sometimes even to the length of 
several inches, until they reach the ovarium. 
The first change — namely, the protrusion of 
the inner men^rane through the pores of the 
exterior, maybe made to take place artificially, 
by moistening the pollen with water, thin | 
syrup, or dilifte acids (diflerent kinds of; 
•|)ollen-g^mn8 requiring a diflerent mode of 
treatment), but the subsequent extension bj| 
growth wiU take place only uuder the natural 


concljtionB. These latter i^B,hpwster,^bmg 
rather to the botanist tlw the mieroseopifU 
Pollen, for wi^nter ol^servation, may be stored 
and mounted during the season of fiowera 

Another interesting class of objects, slightly 
assimilatingf^ in form to pollen-gnunn, ^pnt 
visible with instruments of much lower power, 
are the eggs of insects. If we fancy them to 
be like bird’s eggs, universally oval and 
smooth, as if cast in moulds of the same 
pattern, though diflering in size — ^we mistake 
greatly. Egg-cups, wherein to eat the eggs 
of inserts, must be quite a fancy article of 
design, if they are to fit their contents and 
answer their purpose. Examine a butter- 
fly’s egg, which you have found sticking to 
the back of a leaf, and the chances are, that 
it resembles a mince pie, or a tartlet, or an 
elaborate sponge-cake. Decorative confec- 
tioneis, in search of novelty, would glean 
valuable hints from insect’s eggs, especially 
from those of butterflies ana moths. The 
silk-worm’s egg would make a very pretty 
I pudding-shape ; and 1 should be delighted to 
see a box of sweet biscu^ modelled after 
the eggs of the peacock butterfly, who de- 
posits lier future progeny on nettle-leaves, 
Tlie ilea lays a pretty little white egg ; the 
bug’s egg IS like a circular game-pie witli a 
standing crust, the lid of which is lifted when 
the young one makes its exit after hatching. 
The blow-fly’s egg is like a white cucumber 
with longitudinal stripes. The shells, or skins, 
of insecia’ eggs are also extremely curious 
when emptied of their contents. The eggs 
themselves are somewhat troublesome to 
preserve, to be looked at ; if you leave them 
as they are, they arc almost sure to hatch ; 
if ^ou squeeze them between two plates of 
glass, tliey are crushed to a snuuni and a 
mess ; and if you boil them, they shrivel up 
»^nd spoil. One of these days we shall hit 
upon a method of taking accurate casts of 
the eggs of insects, so as to publish them, 
as we do busts of Yictoria. The egglets 
well deserve the honour, on account of 
their great beauty, the regularity of their 
form, the symmetry of the markings on their 
surface, and their easy visibility. 

To return to our dust. There is a tribe of 
organised beings called Diatomacese (for 
shortness diatoms), the name being derived 
from a Greek won I which signifies division, 
or dissection. They may be Euglisked as 
brittle-woi'ts, because the forma with which 
naturalists first became aoq^uainted, grow in 
coherent masses tliat may be readily cut or 
broken through. It Is disputed whether they 
belong to the animal or ihe vegetable kingdom. 
On the one hand, a green colour and a sim- 
plicity of cellular structure are not decisive 
proofs of their being plants ; on the other hand, 
mere motion is no proof that an organised 
substance is an ahimal. Innumerable minute 
Uving creature^ are famished with hair-like 
instrumentE^ of locomotion, called cilia, from 
the Latin wofd fbr eyel^hes.* The rapid 
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vibration of these iMihos in water cansee the ance, it looks like a triangular piece of what 
inOtion» in the same way that oars propel a ladies call insertion-work, of the finest tex- 
boat, or-^for a better comparison--iia the lure. The hex^onal inarkiuM of the cells 
paddle-wings of a penguin urge it on in its are very beautifid ; and at each cornpr thcro 
Bubmadne bhiMO fifber fishy prey. The is a little projecting horn or hook» 
vibratloB of cilia in aiumalcules is sometimes Amongst the diatoms, my own favourites 

80 ra|fid«-4s performed with such inconceiv- are tho Naviouls, possibly because they ere 
able swifbBe8Sr--^as only to be perceptible by my first love, never liaving seen a diatom 
the currents it produces. When, however, before till a charming Navicula mot my won* 
the craaturefi become faint and dying, the deriiig gaze, end 1 now carry it hbout, as a 
action of the cilia, then performed at a more bosom friend, in my waistcoat pocket. Navi* 
sober pace, is dibtiuctly visible to the human cula is Latin for a little ship ; that is all tho 
eye with the aitl of uie microscope. Now, mystery of its nomenclature. Look, Tom, at 
i&renberg and Xiitzing ]>lace the dtatoms this slip of glass neatly pasted over with 
amongst iho earliest tonus of animal life, paper. To it^ centre is applied a square of 
Mr. Hogg has observed a very remarkable thinner glass, so that the objectsare mounted 
oiliaiy aiTangemeiit in many of ilie more between the two glasses, and the paper is cut 
common diatoms. He has attentively watched away, so as to Icavb a transparent circle, 
a diatomean moving slowly across the lield about the size of a fourpenny-piece. Look 
of the microscope ; when, upon meeting with sharp, Tom ; what do you see within its 
an obstacle to its progretss, it hits clianged its circumference ? AVhat, nothing 1 Al>so* 
coarse, or pushed the obstacle aside, as if lutely nothing, unless the suspioiou of a 
conscious of an impediment. Before satisfy- little tine dust 1 Observe the mark I have 
ing himself of the presence of cilia, he made with a pencil on the paper at the edge 
thought the motl^ of these little creatures of the circle. Clo<^e to that we shall find 
somewhat remarkfble, stecrhig their course something beautiful. I slip my slide in the 
as they did by a power which they w-ere microscope, and there I have it. The tmy 
evidently able to call into action or restrain bark is a boat of cut rock crystal, fit to tloat 
at will. In otiier orgimisms — the desmi- across a sea of light ; itself might almost be 
dacem**the ciliary motion seen may be believed to be faimioned out of solidified light, 
believed to be due to a physical iorce acting The central line must be Uie keel ; the traus- 
ludependcuily of any couu'olling ])ower ; in lucent planking is cleaidy visible ; and around 
^ortythe creature seems to liave no will of jibe sides are cut symmetrical notches, to 
its own. it is a little steamer wdih tlie fires | serve as ruilocks for ethereal rowers to navi- 
lighted and the paddles going, but without a gate this brilliant gondola. What exact 
crew, a pilot, or a captain. On the contrary, Navicula tliis is, 1 know not. The slivle 
with the Diatoniacem, their cilia may be said was sent mo as a specimen of N. hippo- 
to act in obedience to a will ; for intervals campus, of which, Tom, you see tlioie 
of rest and motion are clearly perceptible, are plenty, — those long narrow transparviit 
Consequently, a diatom is an animal. Indiau canoes twisted into the line of 

Diatoms are licautiiul things to look at, be^auty. But my Navicula belongs to none of 
living or dead ; for sm unchangeable ]jortion them ; the objoct'mountur h:is given it into 
of their delicate persons consists of a flinty the bai'gain, and 1 am very mucii obliged to 
shield, which retains its intricate markings liim for it. 

and perforations after the lapse of ages^ Naviculse are numerous, and widely dis- 
after digestion in potent stomachs, after persed. The green Navicula, about tho 
burnings in fire, after boilings in acid, after iittiidrcdth part of an inch in length was 
Idowings about by the wind, after petiifao- found by Dr. Mautell in a pool on Olapham 
tious in rocks, after grindings in mills. There Common. The golden Navicula is anotlier 
are extinct and existing, as there are marine beautiful species, so named from the numerous 
and fresh-water species. To descriiie the pomts within the shell giviigig it a bright 
appearance if a diatom under a good micros yellow appearance. The shell is an oblong 
BQope is about as easy as to describe a veil of oval, and hAs upon it numerous deliesto and 
Honiton lace expresdly worked for a royal regular fiutiags. In the vicinity of Hull 
bride» or togivoin words a distinct idea of many very i attesting varieties of Diatomacem 
the Gothic tracery to be wondered at in the have been found, the beauty of the varied 
churches at iioueu aud Amiens. Diatoms forms of which delight the microscopist. 
are easy to find, and yet not easy to lay It has been shown by Mr. Sollit that 
hmads on when found. The unskilled maui- the markings on some of the shells were 
puUtor xu^ for some time endeavour to so fine as to range between the thirty- 
adjust a slwe, having a piece of glass exposed thousandth aud ilie sixty-thousandth of an 
not larger in size ^ than a pea, on which he is inch ; the Pieurosiguia strigilis having the 
infiimad an invisible object worthy his atten- strongest markings, and tl^ Navicula acus 
tion is fixed, before he is rewarded by a sight the finest. Certam diatoms are common both 
of the Triceratium fiiviiL extracted from the to tlie old world and the new. The beautiful 
mud of the too muddy Thtmtes. To convey Meridion circulare abounds in many Idealities * 
It popular thaegh rough notioa^if its appear- 1 in this countiy ; but there is none in wliich 


itpres«litsiteelf iii 8 iichriclil«ixiimikC 6 asm of the Pacific , tty cci^in t£Umilc 

the xhountam breoka about Weat Point in animida, probably aea^nncay'^at^ 

the Bhlted Statei^ the bottotna of which, fisAi, and echmL > These first devoureiw have'' 
accofdi% to Profeaaov Bailey, are literally been devoured by ^h proper, and these 
covered !n thefbnst warm days of spring with fish by gulls t^d the rest of Ibe 
a ferru|^neoaB-coloured' mucous matter, whose accfiomlated excrement forms the 
about a quarter of au inch thick, which, on ^uano« The diatoms are left in the sediment 
exammotion by the microscope, proves to be formed by Washing the dung. Abundant, 
filled with millions and uullious of these specimeus may be obtained from the refuse 
exquisitely beautiful siliceous bodies. Every which remains when the gardener has poured 
Bubmerc;^ - stone, twig, and speai* of grass is ofi* his potMl of liquid manure. The mode of 
enveloped by them } and the vaving plume^ procuring diatoms from guano, and of pre- 
like appearance of a filamentous body covered paring them as microscopic objects, is given 
in this way is often very elegant at pag#s three hundred and thurty-soven and 

The microscope startles us ^dth the in- eight of ]>r. CarpcutaE’s leai:ned Microscope 
credible inibmiation that gigantic mountain and its Bevelations. 9 The marine forms of 
ranges, such as the mighty Andes, are prin- these creatures are also found in consider- 
cipally composed of portions of invisible able numbers in the stomachs of 03 'sters, 
animalcules. We imed take no man’s word scallops, whelks, and other molhiscs, especl- 
for the^ iact, because we may see with ally the bivalves, or the two-slielled specie^ 
our own proper eyes, that the remains iu those of the crab and lobster, and even in 
of these minute animals have added much those of the sole, turbot, and other fiat fish, 
more to the mass of materials which com- Several species rarely or never occurring in 
pose the exterior crust of the globe than the usual haunts of their ardent student, 
the bones of elephants, hippopotami, and Professor Smith, liave been supplied in abun- 
whales. A stratum of slate iu Austria, four- dance by the careful dissection of the above 
teen feet thick, was the first #at was dis- mlcrophagists. Guano diatoms are mostly in- 
covered to consist almost entirely of minute visible to the naked eye; like Navicul£e,u]ider 
flinty shells^ This slate, as well as the Tri- a microscope of clearly defining power» they 
poll, found in Afdc^ is grotthd to a powder, make you think you are peeping, oy mistake, 
and sold for polishing. A microscope shows into some new-invented multiple kaleidoscope., 
you the skeletons in tripoli. Turkey-stone, There are perfectly symmetrical forms, in 
used for shai^pening razors and knives ; and circles, some brightly coloured with green 
rotten-stone, of which housemaids are fond and blue ; others spread out in network of 
for brightening up theSr rusty fire-irons ; nre black ami white, mixed with fragments of 
also composed of infusorial remains. The lace, bright prisms, sharp spikes, and frag- 
bergh-mehl, or mountain-meal, has been found meuts ot patterns for stage finei*y and arcld- 
in a stratum thirty feet thick iu Norway and tectural decoration. The complete circlets 
Lapland, almost tlie entire mass being com- are marvels of iiighly-wrought workmanship, 
posed of flinty skeletons of Diatomacete. In whose character has been attempted to be 
times ofscai'oity, this earth is mixed with floj^r indicated by such names as spider^disc, 
by the poor inhabitants both of the nortli ofi ^au-shield, sieve-disc, and twist-disc. One 
l^rope and of China to eke out their scanty ingenious mode of appropiaatiug these tempt- 
subsistence, and cheat their stomachs by the Lng minutiae, when found, deserves mention 
semblance of a meaL At Holdemess, in digging here; as the tools for manij)ulating things 
out a submerged forest on the coast, numbers unseen will not obviously occur to every 
of fresh-water fossil Diutomacese have been student. Select a fine hair which has, been 
discovered, though the sea fiows over the split at its free extremity, into from three to 
place at every tide. Ehrenberg discovered, five or six parts ; and having fixed it in s 
in the roek of the volcanic island of Ascen- common needle-holder, by pasedng it through 
siou, many siliceous shells of fresh-water in- a slit in a piece of cork, use it as a forceps, 
fitsoria ; and the same indefatigable invest!- with the lielp of a moderate magnifier, 
^ior found that the immense ocean of sandy V\ hen the spilt extremity of the hair touches 
deserts in ikfrica were, in great part, com*' the glass slide on which the objects lie, its 
posed of the aliells of aaimalcuieS. parts separate from each other to an amount 

Very beautiful diatoms are found in the proportiauate to the pressure > and, on being 
diiforent kinds of guano — of * course when brought up to the coveted morsel, are easily 
geuuine, and not fabricated out of clay sml made to seize it, when it can be transferred 

§ £LS 'refuse. It is rather surprising that os a single specimen to another slide. But 
lie presence or absence of these oharraiug where to find hairs thus split at the exfcre- 
little curiosities has not been mads a test of mity 1 They may always be had from a 
the genuineness of the article, especially as long-used shaving-brush. Those should be 
the process of detecting them is not so diffi* selected wh^ have thin split portions so 
cult or complicated as several of the modes of closely in coittaet, that they appear sii^Ie 
^aiysis^ usually resorted to by agricultural until touched «t their ends, 
chemists. The history of these diatoms is, ^ And thus the human hand contrives to 
simply this ; they were fix'st swallowed at theT meddle with * the wodd am^D, as with 


•^everytWng else ; it erea managos to 
thereifi, and le&ve Moes of ite crafty 'wlii<di 
are visible to microsieopic eyes aiooe. Some 
maarkable specUpetis, the production of No- 
bert, of Griefswalli Prussia, were pre- 
sent tAie Graat Exhibition iu Ifyde 
Park. They couaisted of ten bands engraved 
on a slip of glaas, each band composed of a 
certain number of parallel lines ; the lines in 
^each succeeding band were closer than those in 
tbepreeeding one. The closeness at which they 
were ruled, varied from eleven thousand to 
fifty thousand to the inch. It is difficult, 
afbmr the above statement, to convey Un idea 
of the real appearance of this system of bands 
before it is uingnifiedll for the entire space 
occupied by all the ten bands is somewhat 
greater in breadth — not much — than the 
* preceding lines -uilh which we have marked, 
in type, the parenthesis " not much.” 

More wonderful still ; M. Froment, of 
I Paris, celebrated for the micrometer scales he 
has produced, has effected an artistic tour de i 
force of the highest interest as an example 
of mechanical ingenuity ; he has succeeded 
in bngraving upon glass, manuscripts and | 
drawings on a scale of minuteness no lessj 
surprising, though far more difficult of execu- 
tion, than the bands of Mr. Ncjbert. Fancy 
a white circular spot, about the size of the 
lower loop of the letter ‘*a” of our usual type. 
On such a spot — namely, within a circle of 

f lass the fortieth of an inch iu diameter— 
I. Froment wrote for Dr. Laiduer, m less 
than five minutes, the following sentence: 

Written as a microscojiic object for Dr. 
Lardner, by Froment, h Paris. 18o2.” As 
the method by which these marvellous effects 
are produced is not yet patented, ]>r. Lardner 
is not at liberty to explain its details. 

I But euough, for once, about invisibilities. 
A good microscope will serve for several^ 
generations ; a good pair of eyes will hardly*! 
last one. Therefore, after a long day’s' 
pleasure with powerful instruments, let us| 
allow our own optics repose. 

SALOME AND I. ! 

IK SIX CnAFTERS. CHAPTSK THE riRST. 

1 WAS born at Liverpool, but left it at such 
an eaily age that L remember nothing of it 
except the J^ei'ton toffee-shop, and dimly the 
Mersey, at low water. My mother died when 
I was two yeaiB old. A great and terrible 
mirfortune broke her heart — a possibility in j 
which I firmly believe. On her death-bed 
she entrusted me to tlie care of ray grand- 
mother, who was the only near relative I 
had lefL When 1 was four years of age we 
eft Liverpool together, my grandmother and 
and journeyed away by coach into the 
heart of Cumberland, to a little market-town 
buried from the world among the fells and 
moors. This journey lives iu my memory as 
a magnificent panarama — a succession of 
brilliant picture^ exceeding any that I We 
since sben, in splendour. « 


Uie little town whither we went to seek 
our new home, and which X wjll pall How- 
thwaite, was the birth-plaae of mother, 
and the spot where my grandmjijtiur had 
passed her younger mxd more muiperous 
days, as landlady of the White Swan, pro- 
nounced by commercial gentlemen to be 
the best inn in the county ; and they are 
pretty good judges of comfort, I believe. 
Considering .the size and i^pulation of 
Howthwaite, its charitable institutions were 
numerous. Among others more or less anti- 
quated, but good after their fashion, was 
one for the relief and maintenance of eight 
})oor widow^ being relicts of tradesmen of 
the town. As my grandmothcar came within 
this category, and as she was possessed of 
considerable interest (having seen better 
days), she was nominated to fill the vacancy, 
by death, which happened a few months after 
our arrival at liowthwaite. 

Chalmy’s Hospital was built by its founder 
— Oeofirey Chalray — a rich master wool- 
comber of liowthwaite, in the yeai* fifteen 
hundred and sixty-five, os his arms, with 
initials and date below carved iu the arch 
of the larg#gateway that opens into High- 
gate, closely testify. Indeed, the architec- 
ture of the place is )>roof sufficient of its 
antiquity. The eight small two-roomed cot- 
tages form two sides of a square, in the 
middle of which stands a dilapidated tountain, 
dried up years ago. The remaining sides of 
the square are formed — one by the gate 
already mentioned — over which is the master’s 
house ; and the other by a second gateway, 
over which is the library ; and, through this 
gateway, runs the road to the small plots of 
garden, and so past them to the ivy-covered 
school and the boys’ play-ground. Our win- 
dows fortunately looked into this garden, ap- 
;)drtioned and laid out in accordance with the 
varying fancies of eight poor old women ; and 
I ever lound a ready ingress to it through 
the casement. Thence our view across the 
fields was unimpeded for more than a mile, 
tyi the towering front of Scawfell mterposed 
between us and tbe world beyond. This hill 
and 1 were friends from the first. It 
seemed to my childish fancy to reflect the 
varying moods of my mind ; sometimes 
bright and sunny, bathed in the flush of 
dawn ; sometimes, and more lovely than ever, 
flickered fitfully by fleecy clouds ; sometimes 
hid for days in impenetrable mist ; while, 
at other times, its bare forehead rose, dark, 
stern, and immitigable into the gloomy sky. 

Forming part of Geoffirey Chmray’s charity 
— ^and blessed be his memory fi>r it ! — was a 
school for the education of fortv poor boys, 
from the ages of ten to fourteen. The costume 
of these lads may have been considered grace- 
ful, perhaps, even fasbionable^ in the sixteenth 
centuiy, but is decidedly barltorous now. Mr. 
Gamforth was master at the, time 1 write. . 
These peculiarities struck me, I remember, 
when I saw him first he was deeply pitted 
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with the amall-^pcac ; he wore e very larse 
frill at the boeom of hSa i^irt, and he to^ 
suuff ODpiouBly, which he carried, not 
fastidiously in a bo^t but loosely in bis waist- 
coat-pooket. But you soon lost sight of these 
little notabilities, when you came to know 
him better, in the goodness of liia heart, and 
tiie grave simplicity of his character. He 
was allowed to take ten pilvate pupils, in 
addition to the forty regular scholars. 1 
became a private pupil ; being still too young 
to be enrolled among* the blue-coated fra- 
ternity. And so began the quiet routine of 
my school-life, unmarked for «ome years in 
the calendar of my recollections by any note- 
. worthy event. 

The garden was my great delight, and my 
happiest hours were spent in labouring in it; 
for my lameness prevented me from joining 
in ax^ of the more active games of childhood, 
and I had thus much Icisuie at my command. 
I cultivated nothing but flowers ; and as 
Mr. Camforth was a great botanist, I had 
the benefit of his advice, together with 
frequent presents of seed«s and shoots from 
his garden. Indeed, I soon became a great 
favourite with the master. I think it was my 
infirmity that first attracted him towards 
me ; for pain or helplessness of any kind won 
his sympathy at once. But other points of 
liking soon grew up between us. I Ijecame 
his companion on many of his excursions 
among the hills — for I could walk well enough 
with the aid of a stick — where he went to 
seek for specimens of rare mosses, which 
was his hobby at that time. My pace suited 
well with his slow and meditative way of 
walking ; and I could not lun from his side 
after every butterfly or pretty flower on the | 
way. The master was no greA talker, either; | 
and silence was ever one of my virtues* Butf 
at the bottom, it was the chila-like simplicity 
ot his own heart that formed the strongest 
bon<l between us. 

Our little household was not a very lively 
one ; for protracted pain and ill-health ren- 
dered mo habitually taciturn, often mOrose : 
My grandmother seldom smiled. 1 know 
now that she had good reason fur never 
smiling a^in. Many a time, as I lay awake 
at mitkiidt in my little closet pressing my 
burning forehead against the cold wall, have 
1 heard her pacing fi*om end to end of her 
bedroom, muttering and sobbing to beraelf. 
One night, when this was the case, I arose, 
and, through her half-opened door, saw her 
walking to and fro— for it was moonlight — 
wringing her hands, and muttering incoherent | 
words ; her long night-dress sweeping the 
floor, and her grey hair falling wildly round 
her face. Stopping suddenly, she drew aside 
the curtain, and ppered into the moonlit 
garden. “ O,* William ! William ! 0, my 
son, --my son ! ” she cried, ^ living or dead ; 
where art thou ? ” I crept back terrified #o 
bed ; and did not forget that dreary picture 
for many weeks. 


Often J longed to throw my arms ^und 
her neck, aini oeseech her to let me 
her; but there was ever such a stem Sslf- 
concentratiopi about her— such ashroudisg of 
her grief irom consolation or kindly 
simpathy from without, that my heart was 
chilled and frightened back into itself: we 
both sufiered on in silence. Thus, it seemed 
but uatpiral that our heanh should be a 
gloomy one. A dark and impalpable some- 
thing — a cloud without shape — seemed to 
weigk upon my heart, and to enshroud my 
early years within its gloomy influence. This 
shadow, undefined, but ever present, inter- 
posed between the world and me. 1 
remember that I sometimes used to wonder 
in my childish way, why it was so^,^ I could 
not understand it. They all seemed to love 
me so much, and the world was so beau- 
tiful, that theie was evidently something 
wrong somewhere ; but where I could not 
tell. 

At ten years of age I was elected a regular 
blue -coat scholar. With this change TOgan 
another epoch in my existence. 

I have made mention of the library. It 
formed pait of the Ohalmy Charity; and 
consisted of a considerable number of rare 
and valuable works — old tomes in black 
letter, illustrated with ^barbarous woodcuts 
in which the men were huger thim the 
trees and houses ; large folios in Latin and 
Greek ; and a few scarce books in old 
Flench ; many of them having remnants 
of the chains still attached to them by which 
they had been formerly fastened to tho 
wall. The collection was ^ much frequented 
by the scliolars and iiuliquariet oft the 
neighbourhood. One of these gentlemen, 
wisely conceiving that a classified catalogue 
would be of gieat assistance to the ire- 
queiiters of the place, Mr. Camforth was 
unanimously requested to draw one up. Xt 
was a task wcU suited to his tastes, laid 
therefore a labour of love. He called me to 
assist him in sorting the volumes, and affix- 
ing the numbers ; and we worked so assidti- 
ously during the long winter nights, that, by 
tho begiimiug of March^p the catalogue Whs 
complete. It was uulverMilly approved ofr I 
quite regretted the completion of our task, 

I tor I began to love the old folios right well. 
I could not read them, it is true; but the 
master had translated many passages for me 
as we went on, besides the whole of the title 
pages; many of which were vexyr carious. 
Their very age and mouldineas attracted 
mo ; and 1 pored over the grim old type for 
many an hour, making out a word here and 
there, and wondering what it was all about 
I thought what a grand thing it would be 
to be able to read mem like w. Camforth ; 
and, after much pondering, 1 delermiued to 
master their secrets and extract whatever 
hidden virtue they might possess. Mr. 0am- 
forth stared at me through his spectacles in 
mild surprise when 1 mentioned my project 
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to him, and eodestvcuTed to alarm me by 
recounting some of the difQcolties of the 
TTsu' : but 1 was resolute. 

Erom the time when 1 could first read 1 
had always been fbsid of booki^ ^ was but 
natural^ consideriug my iualality to join in 
any of the amusements of my age: and, 
living tlius nil such a quiet, sdf-Bustainiug 
wa;y, my new Aidies seemed but a pleasant 
Toriation of xny uhual readings. * 

CnAITLR THE SECOND. 

One evening lu spring, as 1 was ‘busily 
employed in 'w at rung my flowers, my grand- 
mother eame into the garden, leading by the 
hand a girl ajip.ucntly about a year younger 
than m^sdt. 

** Here's a playfellow for you, Ealpli,” she 
said. “It’s little Salome Graham, Mrs. 
Graham’s granii-daughtej\ She’s only here 
for a ioiliught — so you must make the most 
of it together ” 

Mrs, Graham was one of the old widows, 
and 1 had frequently heard her s])eak of lier 
little Salome. She was n thin, shy-lookiiig 
girl, not at all pretty — at least I thought so 
Oieii. Her pale face, somewhat sunken about 
the cheeks, and the d.ork circles und< r her ' 
eyes, told a talc of ill-health, or son o\\ ; 
perhaps of both. Her count eiiauee was wjoit- 
jxjg in that expression of opcuues<i, and 
jojous frankness, so atii active in joutli. It 
was too quiet, impassive, ami eeli-resl rained 
for that of a ciuld ; and seemed as if 
she had, even at tliat early age, U'en Jauglit 
to repress all emotions either of joy. or 
BOiTOW, to conceal every cliiJd-like im- 
pulse. Her long, black liair was demurely 
plaited away, without either wave or carJ,i 
under a thick silk net. She had on a some- 
what failed green silk frock: over whicli 
she wore a bla(*k silk apioii of quite an old- 
fashioned womanly patiern ; the pockets 
stufled with cotton-halls, sei'--sors, and^ther 
industrial aids. She carried Mis OraAm’s 
kitten in her long, thin arms, and sat down 
on the grass witliout speaking, to caress 
it mere at her ease ; while my grand- 
mothov i^aced herself with her knitting 
on a bench close by. T_ was so confuj*<Hl 
b} uiApected appwition, that J for- 
got to leinove my can from the plant 1 
was wattling till the soil round it became 
A complete puddle. Klie gave me one glance 
with her daik, melancholy eyes, and then 
bent them again shyly on the kitten. The 
expression of those eyes troubled me more 
t^n anythixig else, Melancholy tliey cer- 
^whiuly were; but so restiess, so earnestly 
eearebing, AS though they were looking tor some 
unknown good, WAt 1 couhl not iielp won- 
dering in luy simple way, what it was they 
had lost, and why they should bum with 
such intelligettoe, while the rest of her coun- 
tenance was so devoM of vivacity. 

1 went on for some time, mochanicaUy 
watering my flowers, without daring to say 


A word. When Z looked at her again, she 
was bending over a bunch of lilies noaf 
which she sat; peering intp their delicate 
bells, and gently lifting up their drooiiing 
heads. 

“Are you fond of flowers ?*• at length I 
ventured to ask. 

“Very I” she replied, with an indrawing 
of her breath, 4Ike a half sigh. “ Z see them 
so seldom.” 

“ WJiere, tlien, do you live ? ” I asked. 

“ In liondon,” she answered. 

“ In that grand and magnifleent place ! How 
I should like ^o live thera ! ** 

“ Yes, but there are no dowel’s,” she replied, 
“At least, I never have any, though they tell 
me there are plenty to be bought in the 
markets. But my aunt does not care for 
flowers ; and she won’t let me have a bunch 
in my bed-room, because, she says, it is not 
healthy. And then there are no birds in 
London ; only the twittering sparrows, and a 
fow-robins ; ami no hay-fields nor barns. O, 

I do love the country so much ! ” 

“ Hut there must be plenty of flowers and 
ha) fields oiil«*i{ie London,” I urged. 

Yes, but I have no time to go and look 
for them,” she «iid. “1 have always 
plenty of sewing to do for aunt, and many 
many tasks to h arii ; and besides, aunt won t 
let me walk out alone ; and she likes the 
towni, — 0 much bf tier than the country ! ” 

“.A h, then, if I were you, J should run aivay 
into tlie country on Sundays, out ot sight of 
the big, smoky town, and ramble all day in 
the woods ami fiehls.” 

“ On Sunchi) s ! ” she exclaimed, as if sur- 
prised and ofjended, and losing at once all 
the animation that had begun to illumine 
lie« countenance. “But on Sundays w'e go 
,fo church in the moi'uings and evenings. 
And in the afternoon I jead the Bi\»le to 
aunt ; Or get a collect off by heart, while she 
sleeps a little. And then, in the cvining, 
w e alv^ ays have tai’t for supper, and go to bed 
early.” 

I went on watering my^ flowers in silence 
for some time after ^ts, fearing 1 had 
olFendeil her. 

“ How beautiful these lilies are ! ” she 
said at length, in a low voice, as if spi^akiug 
to lierself. 

“ There’s thousands of wild ones for the 
plucking, round Langley Farm,'’ I said. 

“ And can we go and get some ? ” 

“ Ay ; it’s only two miles off'. To-morrow’s 
our half-holiday ; so we’ll go, if you like, and 
bring back as many as you can c*ury.” 

“O, that will be delightful!” she ex- 
eJaimed, joyfully, “But I must go and ask 
gj’audma,” she added, more quietly, “ because 
she might not be pleased, you know, if 1 
went w ithoiit her penniasion.” 

She skipped off at once to ask, and quickly , 
returned, with a smile that plainly indicated 
her application had been succes.sfuk 

By this time it was nearly dark, and my 
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flowers wera 'drimAed. A flsw 

mites si^rwards lier '^^axidmtber her. 
in to^tpper ; so sheiade n(ie good-night ia 
a sweet affectionate way, as if we had been 
acquainted for yem ; and called back to me, 
as »he opened the door, not to forget our 
ramblenn the morrow. 

My Oreek Terbs, that nicht, were more 
impracticable than ever, and would not be 
mustered on any account. Far sweeter to me 
than Attic or Boric dialect was Salome’s 
soft southern accent, wliich kept ringing in 
xuy memory like an echo of hliasful music. 
It was so different from our broad noitli 
country tongue. Tlion her w'ords were so 
well diosen ; ami her sentences so fluent nod I 
elega nfly - tamed; and she was so self- 1 
possidK when speaking, never hesitating 
nor iMpmerlng in the least, that 1 felt like 
an awkwaid booby in compArison. and won- 
dered how I dared address ^ her at all. 
Musing thus, I fell asleep ; but was haunted 
through the night by those restless melan- 
choly eyes, arid those long white arms ; the 
proi»erty, as I dreamt, of a jjrocession of 
people, but always preserving a wonderful 
individuality of their own. 

The next day was warm, hazy, and spring- 
like, though somewhat moist. Light feathery 
mists floated, like the grey hair of old age, 
round the scarred summit of Scawfell. We 
sqt off soon aA«r dinner. As long as we 
were in the town, Salome walked in demure 
silence by my side, like a well-bred young 
lady incapable of the slightest enthusiasm. 
But when we reached the fields, she seemed 
transformed at once into a diflerent creature. 
Her eyes sparkled, her whole being became 
animated. She flattered like a butterfly, 
before, behind, and on every side of me^ 
plucking a flower here, and another theix?, so 
that her straw hat was soon filled with flowers ; 
while thick masses of hair, escaping from her 
net, fell confusedly round her neck. Some- 
times a cry of delight gave notice that ske 
had seen another nest in the hedge; some- 
times she chased the lazy crows till they rose 
heavily from the ground, flapping their large 
black wings ; sometimes a golden beetle, or 
other strirngd insect glancing in the grass, 
attracted Irer keen vision, and fascinated 
her into stilluess for a moment, while she 
watched its motions with a curiosity not 
unniingled with childlike fear. 

We found even more lilies than I had 
expected. For nearly an acre round Langley 
Farm, near the lake, the ground was tidek with i 
them. X know not whether that black and 
gloomy pool aflected Balome as it always did 
me. It may be that die was simply fatigued ; 
but she sat down beside it, and fell a musing 
as she gased into its, imi^athomable de^s, 
, and hat full of lowers lay unheedeSby 

her side. Many a time, when a ohild, have 
too g:ized into its awful blackness, till j 1 
seemed to see endless procesafions of armed' 
men marching far beneath its surface ; or a 


Ispg catnels wendw^ 

Umotigli an Arabian desert ; or ^ 
a toastie, bpM in its waters a 
yesrs or, worse than aH, a 
figure^ with long floating hair and wide open 
eyes, that stared at me stonily from' 
bottom, while it beckoned ig^ith its bony 
Anger, till^e npell becamewkrong that 1, 
could luwyttear myself away from the 
brink, or resist the horrid temptation 1 f«^, 
to leap into its silent depths. 

She rose up at length, like one awaking 
from a dream ; and we wandered off together 
toward the old flirm-house at the head of 
the gorge. I was well known there, for I 
had frequently written letters for the old 
farmer, he being no scholar, to his eldest 
son, settled in the valley of the MississippL 
He w.os busy somewhere in the flelds, but 
his wife gave us a coidial welcome; and 
set before us honey, and home-made bread, 
and new milk in white china cups. We 
feasted sumptuously, seated at the foot 
the large chesnut that overshadows the 
porch. Nothing eould be more delicious. 
And then we must see the garden, and the 
busy hives, and the sleek cows, and be 
initiated into the mystery of making butter. 
All these things I had seen frequently be- 
fore ; but to Salome everything was fresh 
and interesting. 'J’he sun was beginning to 
go down before we left the farmhouse, and 
we had still nur lilies to gather. And so we 
returned home in the cool dewy evening, 
laden with c«ir flowery spoil. 

The happy days sped swiftly on. Saknbe 
and I became to each other like brother wd 
sister. She had come like a sunbeam, andl^ 
such, she must soon pass away ; l«avi3% 

. nothing Imt memoiy behind. That intense 
craving for something to love, common, 1 
think, to all children, was now satisfled for a 
time, and 1 was all the hap^ner for bein^ 
so. She had read none but seiieus 
opened for her the golden gates of Faiiy- 
Und, and introduced her into the wondrous 
world of Action — not indeed Uiat It VM 
fiction to her, dear child, but a bright 
and glorious reality ; though I myself Was 
growing rather too old for such things, 
V.'hcn tired of reading, we easily peopled a 
world of our own, in which we i^tperieneed 
the most astonishing adventures together, 
escaped all sorts of dangers in the most won- 
derful manner, and were subject to the most, 
surprising changes of fortune. 

We saw with dismay the end of the fort- 
night approaching. Mrs. Cbinfeather, Sa- 
lome’s aunt, was to call for her on her way 
back from Scotland ; whither she had gone 
for tlie benefit of her health. 1 was on the 
watch for Mra C^nfoathet* when she came. 
I was curious to see what kind of a person 
( she was. My wish was gi^ifled ; I saw her. 

She was a Veil-fed -Wy, of an uncertain 
' age, handsomely dressed In green satin. I 
thad an opportiuiity of studying her better 
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on foUowinf inf; when 1 aid the 
honour of being i&iitM into her (tvemoe. 
She mM eppiotte in ^onon, and nven^ewing 
in maimer. Shn arore her black hiir in long, 
thkk, gloei^ ringlets ; and had a rich, rosv 
colour in Iw iAweks that I greatly admired. 


had the about (kal^-aoscore' of taskp^ tb' iWuiOnA her 


colour in Iw lA^ks that I greatly admired. 
She was mue)^Bdicted to ear-nngs and gay 
cap% which MK were always decked with a 
profusion of brilliant ribbons^^Siat buttered 
round her as she moved, and gave her quite 
a ndcish appearance, if I may apply such a 
term to so respectable a lady. She had a 
grand sweeping way with her in convema- 
tion, as if she were showering sovereigns 
around, and patronised everyone who had 
anything whatever to do with her. 

“Why, Salome, child, how brown you are 
grown ? ” were her first words to her niece, 
after coldly kissing her. “ And freckled, too ! 
WTxy, you look a perfect fright. And my 
last 'words to you were to beg of you to keep 
out of the sun ; and only to take a walk, 
not too &r at a time, in the cool of the 
mornings and evenings. You see the effects 
of being disobedient. Tm sure anybody 
would take you for a milk-maid ! ” 

She hoiuoured my grandmother with a call, 
and had the kindness to invite her to take 
tea with her. She even condescended to 
notice me, and 1 was much impressed 
thereby. 

^How comfortable it is to think,’’ said 
Mrs. Ohinfeather, at the conclusion of her 
visit, as she rose to go, “ that respected old 
age finds such an asylum as this ! 1 almost 
wish I were an old woman myself, that I 
might apply for one of these cottages ; they 
mw so pleasantly situated, and look so pic- 
turesque. But, good morning, Mrs. Wrang- 
ford. Come early, if you please \ and you 
can also bring your boy with you. 1 hear 
that he is rather clever at his books ; and 1 
like to encourage anything of that kind.” 

Mrs. Chinfeather received us with much 
affability. Mrs. Graham and Mr. Caruforth 
were ausady there. After tea was over, 
whist was introduced: sixpenny points. Mrs. 
Chinfeather never lost a game all the even- 
ing; and of course, Mr. Caruforth, being her 
planer, won also. Seated in my quiet 
comer, unnoticed but observant, I could not 
fisil to see bow Mrs. Chinfeather monopolised 
Mr. Camforth, and tried her best to fasci- 
nate him ; while he, unused to female society, 
knew not what to make of all her deb cate 
attenticmB, patronisingly bestowed indeed; 
but still very flattering, as coming from so 
dbarming a lady. The very simplicity of 
his character, however, defeated Mrs. Chiu- 
leather's tactics, and preserved him from a 
danger that would have been fatal to many 
others. 

Mrs. Chinfeather was kind enough to give 
^e a serious book to read, which, 1 am 
I didn’t suflSieicntly ben^t by. I sat 
^ - a low stool on one side of the fire, and 
HHome on the other. She, dear girl, had got 


aunt took csre'fiAle did’nbt ti^td time ; 
hearing her reppat theifl Ih the inte^^^ of 
the giSues^ior ledturing her dit the evils of 
idleness. 1 have never liked lindley Murray 
since that evening ; he was So hard On poor 
Salome, and rung such changes mood and 
tense in her brain, that he quite bewildered 
her. She was no longer the Salome of the 
previous fortuighWjoyous, affectionate, and 
blithe as a young bird ; but Salome as 1 first 
saw her — dull, languid, and apparently 
insensible to everything but the drudgery 
on which she was engaged. All life, aU 
animation, was gone ; even the healthful 
colour that had begun to mantle in her 
cheeks had suddenly vanished. Ogly at 
intervals a timid and sorrowful jdHjft 
vealed what was passing within. jMKIiin- 
feather seemed gifted with ubiquitous eyes ; 
for, whenever * I Iiappeued to forget for 
a few moments the book in my hamis, and 
gazed over it at Salome in mute surprise, 

1 was sure to be quickly recalled to my duty 
by that lady’s short, dry cough, and by the 
cold, penetrating glance of her slaty eyes, 
which were X could ieel, rather than see— 
i bent fixedly on me. 

The hours wore slowly away, and the time 
for depaa'ture at length arrived. Mrs. Ciiiu- 
leather’s farewell was patronising and affec- 
tionate ill the extreme. Slie showered sove- 
reigns around her beneficently, as usual. 
Salome arose, and was coming forward to 
shake hands. “ T cannot allow you to stir,” 
said her aunt, imperatively, “till you have 
completed your exercises on the Potential 
Mood. Say * Good night, all,’ and go on wit 
your task.” 

, Good night, all,” said Salome, with a 
quivering voice. Her grandmother, however, 
kissed her, and bade her farewell with much 
affection. 

“Ah, Mr. Camforth,” said Mrs, Chin- 
feather, turning to the master, and pressing 
his slender fingers in her warm, moist palms, 

“ you only want a wite to make you hwpy. 
Your habits are charmingly domestic, I am 
sure. Well, well; if I wore only a little 
younger ! But I’ll say no more. Good 
night' Good night! You are a naughty 
man, I believe.” 

Standing half-concealed in the shadow of 
the gateway, at six o’clock the following 
morning, I saw the mail-coach whirl past in 
all its splendour. Salome’s quick eye dis- 
cerned me wfaera I stood ; and she kissed her 
hand and gave me a pairing smile ; and that 
was the lost I saw of her for many a longyear. 

After her departure I sunk bock, by degrees, 
into my old way of life ; though it was a hard 
trul at first. My rambles in the ^untiy , 
became altogether distasteful, noiv that 
I had no longer Salome for a companion. 
Only from books could 1 still derive some 
degree of pleasure ; and, being debarred from 
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ati)K;diuig« pi, toa» pt mj,ruie^ in the 
diul. rpi|^ Mcaine more at* 

tMheil‘i^lhiuh hjr w »., “4 ^7 ^ 7 , 

l.grewpi'emature^ oider^ became a man^ 

in mini 1^ long, before my ilme. 

1 drew al|ikeaes8 of Salome in crayons, 
though it WAS not till after several failures 
that succeeded in catching the strange 
beauty of Imr smile. This ponralt I hung in 
my bedroom^ &oiog the east; so that the 
eaj’lieSt mys of the rising sun might fall upon 
it; and, illumined thus gloriously, I have 
gazed on it in silence many an hour. 
u • 


THE BURTHEN LIGHTENED. 

Ooo layi hia burthen on each back : 

But who 

What ia idthin the pack 
May know ? 

Low bowM his hea^, even lower than was nee«l, 

For lUl his Atlas weight; 

BowM with men's scorn, and with his own sad heed 
Of what might be the freight 

*Neath which so painfully his being creep'd : 

" Was it a heritage, 

Gr ewih of his fathers’ sins on him upheap'd ? 
own sinful wage ? ” 

of lawgiver and sage and priest, 

^wiPIa the osteemM and wise ; 

And gat no answer. Nay ! not even the loast * 

From worshippM Beauty's eyes. 

Not that #hey spake not. Some said, It was nought. 
There was no hump at all ; 

Aud some that^It was nothing which he sought — 
The why such did befall ; 

Some laugh’d ; and some long visages did pull ; 

Some knew not what he meant ; 

But the Bolovdd was so pitiful • 

He cursed her as be went. 

Some hade him quit vain inquest, and delight 
Each sense with pleasant things ; 

And some swore ’twas the sign that Heaven would 
blight • 

His highest imagings ; 

And some. An operation would removo 
The mere excrescent flesh ; 

While others, Pruning it would only prove 
How fiist ’twonld grow afresh ; 

And some, who cited law and gospel, laid 
New heaviness on his neck ; 

Let him that hath, have ever more, they said, 

Aud let the wreck'd hear wreck ! 

Tet after every chock, repulse, and scoff, 

Ho askM again, again, 

What is this hiirthen P Can none take it off ? 
ts there no end of pain ? 

Flung hack on his own soul, what he inquired 
Was hardly, sadly taught; 

With desperate travail he at length acquired 
Somothmg ef ti^hat hd souglit; 

{ He f&nd there was a meaning : that was much : . 
Ho trusted God was Goqd, 

These thoughts made ^tience earnest ; out of such 
He earn’d some spirit-food, 


jlkudgrewr fotnidl the 'evil hump msal&M,"' 

Idfee Sbndbad^ Man o’ the Sea : 

Ofdyihje had'Do hope to be unefaainM;- ■ ’rj v 

, How from himself get free R 'V . .* ''iZ 

At last came Time, who from the co^rysafli ' * ' 

Brings forth the rainhow'd fly; 

Of Time ho askM, What was this weight of hiitR 
And Time gave full reply. ^ 

Time jnaakM as Death, yet smiling, did unpack 
The worn man’s crusliing load : 

Two wings spinng forth ; high o'er the cloudy wrack 

Thoo Angel, whom men rail’d That Poor^ Hunch- 
back, 

Through farthest heavens rode. I 

So, looking westward yestereve, I knew ' | 

A figure of warm cloud : j 

A very humpback till his load he threw, 

As Lazarus left his shroud. 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 

I AM ABOARD THE PRUSSIAN EAGLE. 

The feeling may be one of pure cockney ism, 
as paerile as when one sees a ship on the sea 
for the first time, but I cannot help it ; I have 
a pleasure, almost infantine, when I remind 
myself that 1 am no longer performing a trite 
steam-boat voyage on the Thames, the Seine, 
the Rhine, the Scheldt, or the Straitaof Dover, 
bat that I am in verity journeying on the 
bosom of the Baltic ; that we have left the 
coast of Denmark far behind ; that that low 
long strip of land yonder cingliug the horizon 
is the Swedish island of Gothland, and that^ 
by to-morrow at daybreak, we may expect to 
enter the Gulf of Finland. 

Dear reader, if you are, as I hope, a lover of 
the story-books, would not your heart sing, 
and your soul be gladdened — would not you 
clap your hands for joy — ay, at fifty years of 
age, and in High Change, if yon were to be 
I told some fine morning that the story-books 
had come True, every one of them ? That a 
livery-stable keeper’s horse in Barbican had 
that morning put out the eye of a cadender, 
sou of a king, with a whisk of his tul ; that 
Mr. Mitchell, of the Zoological Society; had just 
received a fine roc per Peniusular and Orien- 
tal Company’s steamer ; that there were 
excursions every day from the Waterloo 
station to the Valley of Diamonds ; that Mr. 
Farrance, of Spring Garden {supposing that 
eminent p^trycooking firm to have an indi- 
vidual entity), had been sentenced to death 
for making cr€«m tarts without pepper, but 
had been i^spited on the discovery that he 
was the long-lost prince Mouredden Hassan ; 
that several giants had been slain in Wales' « 
by Lieutenant-general Jack ; that the Forty 
Xliieves were to be tried at the next session 
of the Ocmtral Criminal Court ; that a genii 
had iimued from the smoke of a saucepan at 
Mr. SliOpson^s fish ordinary, in Billing^ate ; 
that the prince of Wales had awakened a 
beautiful princess, who had been asleep, with , , 
all her household, in an enchanted palace 


some wood? and A>areat« In the Homa Parl^, I 
Windfior; and that a dwardBh gentleman J 
hy the name of BnmpelBtiltBfciii, had lately j 
had an amUlBmee of her most graoioiis Majesty, 
and hoSS^deinaiided the last dT the roj^al 
babies as a reward for his services in cutting 
the SoMK&Oor diamonil i Who would not 
Ibmj^ a Ouildhall banquet for the pleasure 
of a ffennjno Barmecide feast 9 wlio would 
not tfuce an express iiain to Wantley, if be 
could be certain that the real original di*agon, 
who swallowed up the churches, ai^^d the 
cows, and the people, was to bo seen alive 
there ? Wlien 1 Was a little lad, the maps 
were my stoiy-booka The big niaible-psj)er 
covered atlas, only to be thumbed on high 
da 3 ’S and holidays, had greater chai*ms for me 
than even Fox's Mai'tvrs or the Seven 
Champions. 'With this atlas and a paunchy 
volume with a piecrust cover (was it llrookes’ i 
or iMaunder's gazetteer ? ) what romances 1 
wove, what poems I imagined, what castles 
< in the air I budt ! What honseliold words ' 
I made of foreign cities ; what subtle know- 
ledge I had uf the three Arabia^', — Arabia I 
Peti\i^ Arabia Deserla, and Arabia Felix * I 
How I longed lor the time when I should! 
be big enough to go to Spain (shall 1 ever { 
be big enough to make that journey, I 
wonder T ) — what doughty proieets 1 formed 
against tne dav wlieii 1 should be enai)lc<l to 
tinvel on an elepliant in lieu gal, and a rein- 
deer in Lapland, and a mule lu the Pyie- 
nees, and an ostrich m Kabjdii, and a cio- 
( codile in Xubia, like Mr. Watci’tou. But 
zuy special storybook was that vast patcli 
|j on the map of Europe mark<^d liUSi>m In 
Europe, quotha ! did not liusaia btretcli fai , 
far into Asia, and fartlier still into America ^ 

I I never was satiated with this part of the 

} atlaa There was perpetual winter in Russia, 

of course. The only means of travelling was 
on a sledge across tlie snowy steppes. 
Packs of wolves invaiiably followed in pui^ 
suit, howling fearfully fi »r prey. The traveller 
was always provided with a stock of live 
babie«t, whom he loved dearer Ih.in life itsolf, 
but whom he threw ont, nevertheh^ss, to the 
wolvM one by one, at half-mile distance or 
fio. Then he threw out his lovely and at- 
tached wife^t her own earnest request, I 
need not say), and then the wolves, intent 
on a third course, leu^^ed into tlie sledge, and 
made an end of him. It used to puzzle me 
conciderabjy as to how the horses escaped 
being eaten in the commencement, for the 
aledge always kept going at a tremendous 
rate ; and 1 was always in a state of lucii- 
oroQS uncertainty as to the sinpppg— -what 
^they were made oi^— •w'ood, or stone, or turf ; 
^whether children ever sat on thorn with 

e l in their arms (but the w^olvcs would 
have allowed thai^ surely !) ; and how 
eteppes want to a flisrht. There 'was 
tUon enough to me, goodness knows, in 
st of the atlas ; in boot-shaped Italy, in 
I, huge and yellow as a pumpkin, and 


like that esculent, little excavated ; in the 
Bed Sea (why did they always oolonpr it pea- 
green in the mapQ; but Uie vn«^ Bussia 
with its appUrtenanoes, was my great store- 
house of roinahoe. The Baltic wsib a eon- 
Hnual wonder to me. How could ships over 

f et into it when there were the Great and 
ittle Belts, and the Kraken, and the Mael- 
strom, and thh icebergs, and the polar bears 
to stop tlie way. Biissia (on the map) was 
one vast and delightful region of mysteries, 
and adventures, and perilous expeditions ; a 
glorious wonder-land of czars who lived in 
wooden hou^s disguised as shipwrights ; of 
Cossacks continually careering on long-maned 
ponicq, and with lances like Maypoles ; of 
grisly bears, sweet-smelling leather, ducks, 
wolves, palaces of ice, forests, steppes, frozen 
lakes, caftans, long beards, Kremlins, and 
I I\an the Torn hies. Never mind the knout; 
never mind the perpetual winter; never 
mind the jiassage of the Beresina, — put 
I Bussia down in my juvenile itinerary as a 
place to be visited, coAte qui coAte, as soon 
’ as r was twenty-one. I remember, when I 
I was .about lialf that age, travelling on the top 
jof an omnibus from Mile Einl to the Bank 
I with a philosophic individual in a rc^Bjl^d 
cloak lie told me he had lived ten 
Bu'^s a (Jtooshia, ho pronounced it), a^H^M 
me to umhrstand confidentially thSRWiie 
C7ar 'ruled his subjects with a rod of Iron. 
1 grieved when he departed, though his 
conver-.ation was but common-place^ 1 fol- 
lowed him half-way up Comhill, gazing at 
the red plaid skirls of his cloak Aappiug in 
the bro ze, and leveling him as one who had 
h.ad vast and wondtxful experiences — as a 
hindbad the Sailor, multiplied by Marco 
Pol). O, lor my twenty-first birthday, and 
'Ay aunt’s legacy, and hoy for Ilussia 1 
The birthday and the leg.acy came and de- 
parted — never to return again. 1 recei\ed 
sentence of iiimrisoument within three bun- 
dled miles of London, accompanied by Imid 
labbur fr)r the term of my natural life ; and 
though I was far from forgetting Bussia — 
tl lOugh a poor Sil vio Pellico ol a paper stainor — 
I still cheiislicd, in a secret corner of my heart, 
a wild plan of escaping from the Sjieilberg 
some day, and travelling to my lieniVs con 
tent. Rinsiii faded by degrees into the com- 
plexion of a stopy-^book, to be believed in, 
furtively, Iml against reason and against 
hope. And this dreamy, legendary," stale 
of feeling was not a little encouraged by 
the extraordinary paucity of fact, and the 
astonishing abundance of fiction to be found 
in all liooks I could obtain about Bussia. Every 
traveller seemed to form a conception of the 
country and people more monstrous and un- 
vcracious than his predecessor ; and I really 
think that, but for the war; and the Prisoners 
at Ivowes and the Times CorrespondCht, I 
should have ended by acceding to tho per- 
suasion that Bussia was none otlier flian 
the Empire of Cockaigne, and tho Emperor 
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NichoUs the legitUiuibe aneoessor of X’reater mont baa built a vjml larger uaougii for bim 
John. to boiat bia Aig in. About a quartar of an 
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true ! TjQiiis is ^eal liuBBum writing on my red xaca and tne'iugh shirt^oollar, pcmping in 
ynssport ; the^ are two live Bussiaus playing and out — ^with JacK-iii'the-box celamy—Sf a 
(izkr\J^ on tbe poop, and I am steaming little stale-room on the deck. X bad pre- 
inerrlljr tbrougb the real Baltic. We may see viously been dull enough to take tbe first 
the Mrage this evening, the chief mate says, mate, who stood at the gangway, for the 
liopefoUy. We may be among the Ice to- commander of the PreussUcher Adler, and to 
morrow, says weather-worn Captain Smith admire the ^teful variety of bis uniform, 
(not Captain Steffens, he is too prudent to eomposed as it was, of a monkey-jacket with 
allude to eueb matters, but another captain gilt buttons, a sky-blue cap with a gold band, 
honorary navigator) ommoualy. Icc, lawn-boloured trowseie, and a Tartau velvet 
Mira^, and the Quit of Finland ! 'Are not f waistcoat of a most distracting liveliness of 
these Detter than a cold day in tlie Strand, or ' pattern and colour. But it was only at tbe 
a steam-boat collision in the Pool ? I last moment that 1 was undeceived, and was 

We are only thirty passengers for Cron- 1 made to confess Ijow obtuse 1 had been ; for, 
stadt, and the Preii^sischer Adler Ijas ample * then, the state-rooni door flying wide open, 
aecommodation for a))Ove a hundred. It may 1 Captain Steffens was manifest with the thirty 
not be out of ]>lace, however, to remark, that passports in one hand, and a 

there is au infiTiit<lj stionger do‘^lre to get tremendous tclescopo in the other, and 
out of this favoured empiie than to net into arni} ed besides m all the glory of a light- 
it There have been, even, 1 am told, some bine frock, a white waistcoat, an astonishing 
Thisslana bom and bred under the beneficent pair of ejiaulettes of gold bullion ('‘swabs,” I 
1 iiio of autocrat, who, ha\ ing once escajied i lielieve, they are termed in nautical parlance), 
Horn tbe land of their birtli, have been a bhirMi ill extending at right angles frpm bis 
all ogetber bo wanting in pitaotic feeling as j manly breast, like a fan, and patent-leather 
never to I’ctum toil ; bteadfjhtlvdibrogardiiig boots. Bui whj^, Captain Stiffens, why, 
the invitations — nai, commands — ot then did you su Ter a navy cap with a gold-laeed 
government desjiatches through their chan- baud to replace the traditional, the martial, 
cerios in foreign countries. j the becoming cocked-hat ? For, with 

In Prussia and Denmark, an<l in m\ pro- 1 that telescope, that frill, those epaulettes, 
gress due north, gcnei*ally, I had obscr\ ed, * that lubicund visage,^ and that (mibsiug) 
when I happened to mention my intention ot cocked-hat, C.iptaiu Steffens would have 
£,i>iugto St. Poteiubuig, a jieculuir cm losily .looked the very Fetch and counterfeit pre- 
to know the purport of my journey thither, 'stiitmeut of the immortal admiral who ^ came 
UTite distinct from oflicial inqin^iliveneas. j to hear on ” the }>uuisliinent of the faithless 
j Jy inteilocu tor would Ubiiiilly .isk ‘‘wlicthtr AViIham Tajdor by the “maiden fair and 
Monsieur sold and when 1 replied that 1 free” vhom he had deserted, and which 
did not sell anything, he would parry, tlie I admiral not only “ werry much applauded her 
question, and inquire “\ihethcr Monsi<^**loi what she had done,” but likewise ap- 
bought ? ” Then, on my icpudiatioii of any ^ pointed her to the responsible position of firat 
mercantile calling vhatrioever, my qnciitionei 'lieutenant “of the gallant Thunderbomb,” 
uould bint lliat musiC-masters and tutors j But though un]»iovided with a cocked -ha^ 
were very hnudaomeiy paid in Bussia. 1 1 Captahi Steflens turns out to be a most meri- 
devoted nivself to the in&truclion, perbops. torioiis commander. He takes off bis epau- 
No ; 1 did'not teach anything; and, on this, leltcs after we have lell Swinemundc, and 
my catechist after apparently sati'Nlying him- subsides into shoulder-straps ; but the long 
bclf from my modest appeai’ance. tliat I was telescope iu*ver leaves him, and he seems to 
neither an ambassa^lor nor a ISecietary of have an equal pnrtiality for the thirty pass- 
Bogation, would shrug up his shoulders and ports. lie is always coupiug them over 
give a low whistle, and me a look which belaud funnels, and in •dim recesses of the 
might, witli extrame facility, be translated forecastle ; and he seems to have a special 
into, “ Que diable allcz-vous laire d^iiis cette penchant for perusing mlfta, and muttering 
galore 1 have never been iu New Krigland ; my iiiiine over to himself, as if there were 
but, from the gauntlet of questions X had sonn thing wrong about mO; or the iimous 
to run in Noithein Fliii'ope, 1 Mieve myself scrap of paper whicb has givwi me so much 
qualified, when my time comes, to bear Conuec- trouble, 1 step up to hiip at last, and I'equest 
tieut with equanimity, and to confute the aues- to be }>ermitted to enlighten him on any 
tioninga of ilsasachuHetts without difficulty, doubtful point ho may descry. He assures 
We are Uiirty passengers, as 1 have said, me that all is right ; but ho confesses that 
and we are commanded by Captain Steffens, jiossports are the baiio of his existence. 
Captain X:Jtefiens is red of face, blue of gills, “ Those people yonder,” he whispers, motion- 
black and shiny of liair, high of shirt-crilar, ing with his thumb towards where I supposed 
and an officer of the royal Prussian ^av 3 ^ He in the steamer's course is Cronstadt, “are the 
will be Admiral Steffens, 1 doubt not, in tlie very deuce with passports, Haber Hart.' 
fulness of time, when tlxe Prussian govern- he sits on the pile of passports stt 
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tiioBr ; and, 1 go to bod. 1 dl«-| 

oovar bim poBping ovor tbom 'with the ehief i 
by the JUgbt of thei biimaole^ltttnp^ ; 
wdliriUbe awom he hai^got mine again, 
iMdding It 1 ^ to the light. < 

CoQXOUiid those passporta! It appears to me | 
that the txaveUer who has his passport most 
ilL accordance with, rule and regulation is 
Bulneet^ the most annoyance. At Stettin 1 
had to go to the Sussian cousurs bureau to 
procure a corticate of ledtimitation to my 
passport before they would give me my ticket 
at the steam-packet office. The Muscovite 
functionary looked at my foreign office docu- 
snent with infinite contempt, and infoimed 
me that, being an English one, it was by no 
means valid in Hussia. When I explained 
to him that it had been visS by his own am- 
bas^or at Berlin, he disappeared with it, 
still looking very dubious, into an adjoining 
apartment, which, from sundry hangings and 
mouldings, and the fiounces of a silk dress 
which 1 espied through the half-opened door, 
I conjecture to have been the boudoir ot‘ 
Madame la Consulesse. 1 suppose he showed 
the passport to his wife, <and, enlightened, 
doubtless, by her superior judgment, he pre- 
sently returned radiant, saying that the pass- 
port was parfaitemeut en rdgle, and tliat it 
was charmant. 1 can see him now, holding 
my pas^ort at arm’s length, and examining 
the Kusakui vi&fi through his eyeglass with 
an air half ciitical half approving, as if it 
were some natural curiosity improved by 
cunning workmanship ; and murmuring 
charmant meanwhile. He seemed so fond 
of it that it was quite a difficulty for him to 
give it me back again. He did so at last, 
together with the iegitimitation, which was 
an illejpble scrawl on a scrap of paper like a 
pawnbroker’s duplicate. 1 think his clerks 
must have known that my passport was in 
rule, and charming, for they bestowed quite 
fraternal glances on me as 1 went out. To 
have a passport in regular order seems to be 
the only thing necessary to be thought great 
and wise and good in these parts ; and, when 
a virtuous mau dies, I wonder they don’t 
engrave on his tombstone that he was a 
tender father, an attached husband, and that 
his pas8p<M was parfaitement en rdgle. 

1 wish that, instead of being thirty passen- 
gers, we were only twenty-nine; or, at all 
events, 1 devotedly wish that the thirtieth 
were any other than Captain Smith. He is 
a sA^ptain : what right has he to be in 
another man’s vessel 1 Where is his ship ? 
'lie has no right even to the name of Smith — 
e ought to be Smit, or Schmidt ; for he tells 
me that he was born at Dantzig ; that it is 
pni^ in the fourth generation that he can 
English descent. Indeed, he speaks 
fluently enough, but with the accent 
’ a Hottentot When Captain Smith was 
,hn e^the most iodubitably have been se* 
,leetta1^4hat Minent nantical«poultry^fka* 
eiesv Mmher Carey, for chicken -hatching* 


porooses, and a fuU-feaUbered bird <^ill-oBSeii 
we has gMwn up to be. He has had a spile 
against the Preuasisdier Adler fimttitiieeittsetj 
and 1 hear him grumbling to hitns^iW Idle 
Baltic Sear-^it does not much matter wl^^y 
for he is always communing with one or tbS 
other — somewhat in this fashion Baa 
douaand daler! twenty dousand d^erf she 
gostet tinkering up die time, and she not 
worth a tarn : no, not one tdm ; ” and so on. 
He has a camp-stool on which he site over 
the engine hatchway, casting baleful glances 
at the cylinders, and grumbling about the 
number «of dalers they have ^gostet,” and 
that they are ^ not worth a tarn.** 1 find him 
examining a courier’s bag 1 have purchased 
at Berlin, and evidently summing up its 
value by the curt but expressive phrase 1 
have ventured to quote. 1 discover him 
counting, vratch in hand, the number of revo- 
lutions per minute of the engines, and mut- 
tering disparaging remaihs to the steward. 
He takes a vast quantity of solitary drams 
from a private bottle ; openly deolsriug that 
the ship’s stores are to be measurttl by his 
invariable standard of worthlessness. S)me- 
times, in nght of nautical freemasonry, he 
mounts the paddlebox bridge, and hovers 
over Captain Steflens (he is very tall) like an 
Old Man of the Sea, whispering grim counsel 
into that commander’s ear, till Captain Stef- 
fens seems very much inclined to chargd^ at 
him full butt with his long telescope, or to 
pitch him bodily into the Baltic. He haunts 
the deck at unholy hours, carrying a long 
pair of boots lined with sheepskin, which he 
incites the cook, with drams from his solitary 
bottle, to grease, and which he suspends, for 
seasoning, to forbidden ropes and stays. The 
subject on which he is especially eloquent 
i# a certain ship— “Schibb” he calm it— laden 
with madapolams, and by him, at some remote 
period of time, commanded, and which went 
down otf the island of Obsel, or Oosel, or 
Weasel, in the year eighteen hundred and 
foity-nine. He brings a tattered chart of 
his own ou deck (for the ship's charts, he 
confidentially remarks, are not worth hw 
favourite monosyllable), and shows me the 
exact s})ot where the ill-fated vessel came to 
grief. “ Here I lose my schibb, year ’vorty- 
nine,” he says. “ Dere : jost vere my dumb 
is.” (His dumb, or thumb, is a huge ex- 
crescence like a leech boiled brown, and with 
a sable hat^ or nail-band.) ** JJere de Schdn 
Jungfitm went down. Hans Schwieber was 
my mate, and de supercargo wgs a tarn tief.” 
This rider to Falconer’s Shipwreck, andean 
interminable narrative about a certain Steve- 
dore of the pNOrt of Bevel, who had the pro- 
perty of getting drunk on linseed oil, are his 
two great conversational hobby-horses. It is 
very easy to see that he predicts a fate similar 
to that of the Schbn Jungfrau for the Freus- 
sischer Adler. Prussian shilors, according to 
him, are good for nothing. He wants to kno# 
where Captain Steffens passed his cxamina- 
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tion ; and he deniee the poM^ity of the 
vjMpel ateering eawg that the Baltic is 
Adi of magnetic ielande, which cause the 
needla to fly round to aU parte of the com- 
at <«uce. To aMnvate hk imperfec- 
Uoua, he wears n mi hat^ i^oealy einuing 
againet aU the rulea of nautical etiquette ; 
and ha lunokes the biggest and rankest of 
Samburg dgarSi one of which, like an ill-| 
flarourad sausage, smoulders on the bench by 
hie side all dinner-time. He evidently prefers 
^e company of the second cabin passengers, ' 
as a body, to ours ; and audibly mu,tters that 
the first-lass accommodatiou is not worth — 1 
need not repeat what. Altogether, he is such 
a baleful, malignant, 'wet-blanket son of a 
gun, that I feel myself fast gi owing muti- 
nous ; and his sinister prophecies go on mul- 
tiplying so rapidly, that I christen him Jonah, 
xmd am veiy much inclined to sign a round- 
robin, or to bead a deputation of the passengers 
to Captain SteflTens, praying that lie may be 
cast into the sea. But where is the fish that 
would consent to keep such a terrible old 
bore for three days and nights in its belly i 
As, when in a summer alternooii's nap you 
have been drowsily annoyed, some hall -hour 
durant, by a big blue-bottle, and are sud- 
denly awakened by tlie shaip agony ot a 
Uoruet'a sting full in the call of your 
favourite leg, so, suddenly does the passive 
annoyance of Captain Smith’s evil predic- 
tions cede to the active torture ot Miss 
Wapps’s persecution. Miss Wapps, English, 
travelling alone, and aged forty, has taken it 
into her iair head to entertain a violent dis- 
like to me, and pursues me with quite a 
ferocity of antipathy. She is a lean and 
bony spinster, with a curiously blue-bronzed 
nose and cheek-bones to match, .uid a le- 
markable mole on her chin with a solitaiy 
Lair growing from it like One Tree Hilf 
Greeuaich. She has a profusion of littlo 
ringlets that twist and twine like the ser- 
pents of the Furies that had taken to drink- 
ing, and had been metamorphosed, as a 
punishment, into corkscrews. To see her 
perambulating the decks alter they have 
heen newly swabbed, holding up her curapery, 
and displaying a pair of baggy — well, 1 sup- 
pose there is no harm in the word — paiita- 
lettoB, and with a great round flap hat 
surmounting all, idie looks ludicrously like 
an overgrown schoolgixi. She is one of those 
terrible specimens 6f humanity who have 
a preconceived persnasion-^a woman who 
has made up her mind about everything — 
arts, sciences, laws, learning, commerce, reli- 
gion, Shakspeare, and the musical-glasses— 
and nothing can idiake, nothing convince, 
nothing moUify her. Her coucrusious are 
ordinarily unfavourable. She stayed a few 
hours at the Drei ELronen at Stettin, where 
1 had the advantage of her society, and she 
made jup tier mind at a very early stage of 
our acquaintance that 1 was an inipostqr, 
because I said that 1 was going to St. Peters- 


burg* ^ Many persons,** she remaisM, with 
intenae aaerbity, tidk of going W Buiuia, 
when they^never go further than Grtwasend* 

I am gom to St. Petersburg to reeevedr my 
property, devastated by the late uttdMqtkm 
war.^* Asi this seemed a double-barrelled 
iDsinuatLo.n, implying not only my having 
stated the thing which was not, but 
also the unlikelihood of my possessing any 
property to be devastated or recovered, I 
began to feel sufficiently uncomfortable, and 
endeavoured to bring about a better state of 
feeling, by asking Imss Wapps it I might 
have the pleasure of helping her 'to some 
wine. She overwhelmed me at onemith a 
carboy of vitriolic acid : she never took wine 
— ^iiever I And though she said no more, it 
was veiy easy to gather from Miss Wapps*s 
tone and looks that in her eyes the person 
most likely to rob the Bank of England, go 
over to the Pope of Borne, and assassinate 
the Emperor of the French, would be the 
man who did take wine to his dinner. She 
flatly contradicted me, too, as to the amount 
of the iare (which I had just paid) from 
Stettin to Cronstadt. She had made up bet 
mind that it was one hundred and fifty 
francs French money, and all the argumernto 
in the world could not bring her to recognise 
the existence of such things as roubles or 
thalers. But where she was Sanisonically 
strong against me was on the question of my 
nationality. As 1 happen to be rather swart 
oi hue, and a tolerable linguist, she took it 
into her head at once that i was a turdgner, 
and addrebsed me as “ Mossoo.” In vain did 
1 try to convince her that 1 was boam and 
bred in London, within the sound of Bow 
bells. To make tlie matter worse— it being 
necessary for mo, during one of the endless 
passport formalities, to answer to my name, 
which is not very English in sound-<-it 
I went conclusively to make out a case against 
me in the mind of Miss Wapps. She called 
! me Mossoo a^^in, but vengefully in sarcastic 
' accents ; and complained of the influny of 
an honouiable English gentlewoman being 
beset by Jesuits and spies. 

On hoanl, ^Jiss Wapps does not bate one 
atom of her animosity. 1 have not the 
fatuity to believe that 1 am what is uani^y 
termed popular with the box ; hut as 1 am, X 
’tope, inofiensive and a ^odljetener^t^ave 
been able to retain some desiri^die fleo^e ao* 
quaintances ; but there is no csonoiliating 
^88 Wapps. She is enraged^ with nm for 
not being sea-sick. She unmistakeabl^lvee 
me to understand that 1 am a puppy, be*^" 
cause 1 wear the courier’s bag dung by a 
stmp over my shoulder ; and when 1 meekly 
represent to her that it ia very useful for 
carrying lucifer-matches, a comb, change, 
Bradshaw, cigars, eau-de-Cologne, a brandy- 
flask, and HUim small matters, she gives utter- 
ance to a peculiar kind of feminine grunt, 
something between that of an asthmatic pig 
and an elderiy Wesli^an at a moving part of 
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the semon, but which to ma plainly meana 
that she hates me, apd that she does ikot 
believe a word I wf* She wants to know 
what the world is oc»niug to, when men can 
puff their filthy tpbaoco under the noses of | 
ladies ancnstomed to the best society ? and 
when I {dead that the deck is the place for 
smoking, and that all the other gentlemen 
passenj^ers are doing as 1 do, she retoiis, 
*^More shame for them!*’ She alludes to 
the poretty stewardess by the appellation of 
“hussy,” at which I feel vastly moved to 
strangle her ; and she has an abominable air- 
cuahi|^wilh a hole in it, which is aivvay«i 
ohokdlf'np hatchways, or tnppiug u)> one’s 
legs, or tumbling over cabin-bo} s’ heads like 
the Chinese* cange. a culmination of in- 
jtny, she publicly accuses me at dinner of 
detaining the mustard designedly and of 
malice aforethought at my end of the table. 
I am covered with confusion, and endeavour 
to excuse m^^self; but she overpowers me 
with her voice, and Captain Steffens looks 
severely at me. I have an inward strugglo 
after dinner, as to whether I shall give her 
a piece of my mind, and so shut her up for 
ever, or make her an oiler nf mai n.igc ; but 
I take a middle^ coiin»e, and subside into 
the French language^ which she cannot 
speak, and in whicli, therefore, she cannot 
contradict me. After this, she makes com- 
mon cause against me with Captain Smith 
(why didn’t go down in the St hon J img- 
frau ?) ; and as they walk the deck together 
I don’t think I am in error in concluding 
that she is continuing to denounce me as a 
Jesuit and a spy, and that tlie c.aptam b.m 
imparted to her his opinion that 1 am “ not 
worth a tarn ! ” 

We have another lady passenger in the 
chief cabin ; she is a French lady, and (she 
makes no disguise at all about the mattei) 
an actress. She is going to Moscow for the 
coronation, when there are to be grand dra- 
matic doings ; but bhe is coming out thus 
early to stay with her mamma, albo an 
aCtrchS, who has been fifteen years in St. 
Petersburg. “ Imagiuez vous,” slie says, 

“ dans CO trou ! ” She is very pretty, very 
coquettish, very good-natured, very wdtty, 
and comically ignorant of the commonest 
things. Caj^aiu Steffens loves her like a 
&ther already, 1 can see. Even the grim 
Captain Smith regards lier with the affection 
of a Butch uncle. She dresses every morn- 
deck, anti every afternoon for 
diuiMJ with os much care as though site 
Wer6 st^ on her beloved Boulevard de Gaud. 
Her hair is always smooth, her eyes always 
bright, her little foot al\itays bieu chaussde, 
her ^eas always in api)le-pie order, her 
ten^ always lively, cheerful, amiable. She 
ei(^ little wings of birds in a delightfully 
Iht-like meaner, and chirps, after a glass of 
F champagne, in a manner ravishing to behold. 
She is tSi lithe movement, and silver laughter. 


enpe 1 What need X say more ? Site has a 
dozen of the geutlemen passengers at her feet 
as soon as she boards the Preussiseber 
Adler^ but alia bestows her, arm fiHT the 
'Voyage on Monsieur Alexandre, a fat Wench- 
man with a beard and a wide-awake hat ; 
who is, I suspect, a traveller for some cham- 
pagne liouse at itheims. He fiillowx her 
about like a corpulent poodle ; he takes care 
of her baskets, «siiawls, and furs ; he toils tin 
ladders with camp-stools for her; he holds 
an umbrella over her to shield her from the 
Huu ; he cuts the leaves of books for her ; he 
produces for her benefit private stores 6f 
chocolate and J>on-bons ; he sits next to her 
at dinner, and carves tit-bits for her; he 
pays for the champagne ; he walks the deck 
with her by moonlight, shielding her from 
the midnight air with ample passes, and 
rolling his little eyes in his fat face. She 
IS all biniles and amuibllity to Mm (as, in- 
deed, to every one else) ; she allowB him to 
sit at her feet ; she gives him to snuff from 
I her vincgan^ltc ; she pats his broad back imd 
I calls him “ ^lou bou gros film is as fonuhar 
I with him as if she had known him a 
qii:u*ter of a century ; she orders him about 
like a dog or a block man ; but is never 
i croias, never pettish. She will probably 
give idm the tips of her little fingers to kiss 
when she leaves him at CrunsUdt ; and, When 
some day perhaps she meets him by chance 
on the ^c\bLoI, bho won’t know him from 
Adam. 

’Twas ever thus from childliood’s hour^l 
mean, this is iilways my fate. Somebody 
else gels the pleasant travelling companions ; 
I get the Mibs W.ippses. 1 nevtfr fall in lo\ o 
with a pretty girl, but I find she h.ib a 
sweetheart already, or has been engaged 
for ten years to her cousin Chaiies in Imlia, 
is coming home by the next ship to 
marry her. Am 1 not as good os a wine- 
merchant’s bagman ? Never mind ; let me 
console imsclf with the Xtussian. 

The liussian is a gentleman whoso two 
yeaffs* term of travel has expired, and who, 
not being able to obtain on extension of 
his leave of absence, and not very deaii*ou8 of 
liavhig his estates sequestered, vihlch would 
lie the penalty of dUohedienoe, is rettirumg, 
distressingly against his own inclination, to 
ivusbia, is an individual wlio looks 3 roung 
enough to be two or three ami twenty, and 
old enough to be two or three and forty. 
How are you to ttdl iu a gentleman whose 
hair, without a speck of grey, is always fault- 
lessly bi ashed, oUed, perfumed, and arranged ; 
whobo moustache is lustrous, firm, and black ; 
whose teeth oi'c sound ami wiute ; whose 
face is perfeotly smooth, tmd clear, and clean 
shaven ; who is always perfectly easy, grace- 
ful, and self-possessed ? The Ilussiau speaks 
English and French— -the first lan|piage as 


you and 1, my dear Bob, speak it ; the second 
as our friend, Monsieur Adolphe, from Fans, 


»oe IB aui mne movement, ana suver laugnter, as our mciui, monsieur Adoipne, irom Jraris, 
and roguish sayioga Enfin : she is a Foiibi- would speak his native tongue ; by which I 
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niefth that the Baasian ep^a JSngUsh like 
tm Englishman, and French like a Freuoh- 
mau, without hesitation, accent, or foreign^ 
idiom. !^6 is versed iu literature of both 
countriei^ and talks of Sam Weller and 
Jerome Paturot with eq^ual facility. I am, 
perhaps, imt so well qualified to judge of his 
prOficieui^ in Italian ; but he se^^ to speak 
that tongne with at least the same degree of 
fiueucy as he converses in German, of which, 
according to Captain Steffens, fie is a master. 
He laughs 'when 1 talk about the special and 
asfoundmg gift that his countrymen seem to 
possess for tlie acquisition of languages. 
“Gift, my dear fellow,** he aays, “it is 
nothing of the kind, I certaiifiy picked up 
Italian in six mouths, during a residence in 
the country ; but 1 could speak Frencb, I 
Enghsh, and German long before 1 could 
speax Bussian. Nous autres gentilhoinmes 
Busses, \re have English nurses ; we have 
French and Swiss governesses ; we have 
German professors at college. As children 
and as adults we often pass days and weeks 
without hearing a word of Bussian ; and the 
language w^^h which we have the slightest 
acquiiinypse is our own.** 'J'he Bussian and I 
soon gr^ to be great (travelling) friends. 
He talks, and seems to be well informed, on 
everybody and everything, and speaks about 
government and dynasties in precisely the 
same tone of easy pei-sifiage in which he 
discusses the Italian opera and the ballet. 
He tells mo a great deal about the Greek 
church ; but it is easy to see that matters 
ecclesiastical don’t trouble “ hous autrts gen- 
tilhommes Busses** much. He has been in 
tlio army, like the vast majority of his order, 
and is learned in lioraes, dogs, and general 
spoi Lsraanship ; a branch of knowledge that 
clfishes strangely with his grassaillciug Pa- 
risian accent. Ha proposes 6carl6 in can 
interval of chat ; but finding that 1 am but 
poor cardplayer, he shows me a few tnck.s on 
the card.s autJicient to set a nio<lorately am- 
bitious wizard up iu business on the spot, 
and contentedly relinquishes the pack for the 
pianoforte, on which ho executes such bril- 
liant voluntaries, tiiat I can see the hard- 
favoured visage of Miss Wapps gazing down 
at US through the saloon skylight iu dis- 
contented admiration — that decisive lady 
marvelling doubtless how sucli an accom- 
plished Bussian can condescend to waste his 
time and talents on such a trumpery mortal 
*as I aim. .He shows me an album bound ^ 
green velvet, and with his cypher and coronet 
embroidered in rubies thereupon, and filled 
with drawings of his own execution. He 
rolls paper cigarettes with the dexterity of a 
Castilian caballero ; and he has the most 
varied and exact statistical knowledge on all 
sorts of topics^ political, social agricultural, 
and literary, of any man I ever met with. 
And this is, believe me, os ordinary and 
everyday -to -l»e -found speoimen of the. 
Bussian gentleman as the unlettered, liSi-l 


licked, Tcncputb, untravelled . Jo%f^ith 
4d^e meets at a wulogne boarding-lu^llie is of 
an esquire. friend, we Boten^n, 

h«ia hS little MouUarities ; wiUiorit beij^ in . 
the slightest degree grave or seht^nUous 
that facile ^outh of his is never into 
a genuine smile those dark grey eyes of his 
never look you in the face ; he seems never 
tired of drinking champagne, and never in 
the least flushed thereby ; and, finally and 
above all, I never hear him express an 
opinion that any hnman thing is right or 
wrong. If he have an opinion on any sub- 
ject, he converses on almost all topics, 
it is not on board the Freussischer Adler, or 
to me, that he will impart it. With his hand- 
some face and graceful carriage, and varied 
parts, this is the sort of man whom nine 
women out of ten would fall desperately in 
love with at first sight ; yet be drops a witty 
anecdote or so about the sex, that makes 
me sta?‘t and say, Heaven help the woman 
I who ever falls in love with him ! 

It may Lave struck my reader, that beyond 
alluding to the bare fact of being on the 
Baltic, and in a fair way for Croustadt, £ 
have said little or nothing as yet concerning 
our actual voyage. In the first place, there 
is but little imu'ine to be chronicled; for 
from Saturday at noon, when we started, to 
this present Monday evening we have had 
uninterrupted fair weather and smooth water; 
and are gliding along as on a lake. And, iu 
the second place, I generally shy the sea as 
much as I can. I hate it. I have a dread 
for it as Mrs. Hemaiis had. To me it is 
simply a monster, cruel, capricious, remorse- 
lass, rapacious, insatiable, deceitful ; sullenly 
unwilling to disgorge its treasures; mockingly 
refusing to give up its dead. But it must, 
and shall, some day : the sea. If anything 
could reconcile me, however, to that baseless 
highway, it would be the days and nights we 
have had since Saturday. It is never dark, 
and the moon, beautiful as she is. is almost 
an intruder, so long does the suu lord it over 
the heavens, so short are his slumbers (it is 
not far from tlie time and place where he 
rises at midnight*), so gloriously strong and 
fresh does he come up to hia work again 
iu the morning. And the white ships that 
I glide on the t ranquil sea, far far away towards 
! t ne immensity of tlie horizon, are as augurs of 
peace and liope to me ; mid the very smoke 
from the boat’s funnel that was black and 
^eboky at Stettin, is now, in the undying stu^ 
aU gorgeous in purple and orange as it 
forth in clouds that wander purpos^H 
through the empty sky,' till the sea-bii»H 
meet them, and hreak them into fragmeo^ 
with their shorp-Sfieted wings. 

There ie a \ery merry party forward, hi 
the second cabin. Among them is a humorous 
character from the south of France, who is 
gping to Bussia to superintend a sugar paaua- 

* At Xoi'iiofl, ^ S^voden, <m the twenty-flxBt of June. < 
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factory belon^ng to gome Russian seigneur. 
He has been establuhed by cotumon consent 
ohief ypsLg and joke^iuaster in ordinary to the 
Prussian Eaale« I bear shouts of laughter 
from where he holds his merry court long 
after 1 am snugin zuy berth ; and tjie steward 
retails his latest witticisms to us at dinner, 
hot and hot^ between tlie courses. He lives 
at free quarters, for his jests* sakes, in the 
way wanes, spirits, and cigars ; and I don’t 
tiiink the steward can have the heart to take 
any money of him ior fres or extras at the 
voyage’s end. " Qu’il est gai .f” says the French 
actress, a^iriugly. As a wag he must, of 
ooorse, have a butt : and he has lixed on a 
little, snuffy, old Frenchwoman, with a red 
cotton pocket-liandkerchief tied round her 
head, who, with a large basket, a larger 
umbrella, and no other perceptible luggage, 
started up suddenly at Stettin. She has got 
a passport with Count Orloff’s own signature 
appended to it, and does not seem to mind 
the Russians a bit. Who can she be ? The 
Czar’s fostermother, perhaps. The funny 
Frenchman (who never saw lier before in his 
life) now calls her maman,*’ now assumes to 
be madly in love with her, to the mfinite 
merriment of the other passengers ; but slie 
repulses his advances with the utmost good 
humour, and evidently considers him to be a 
Wag of the first water Many of this good 
felmw’s jokes are of a slightly practical 
nature, and would, in phlegmatic English 
society, probably lead to his being kicked by 
soniebocly; but to me they are all amply 
redeemed by his imperturbable good humour, 
and his frank, hearty laughter. Resides, he 
won my heart in the very commencement by 
making a face behind Miss Wapps’s back so 
supematurally comic, so iri'esistibiy ludicrous, 
that Griiualdi, had he known him, would 
have been jaundiced with envy. The gieat 
Captain Steffens favours this jovial blade, and 
unbends to him, they say, more than he has 
ever been known to do to mortal second- 
cabin passenger. 

The ill-bomng Captain Smith came to my 
berth last night, wiui arattlebiiake-likesmile, 
to tell me we were off Hango Head (a fit 
place for such a raven to herald), and to 
refiesh my memory about the ice ; and here, i 
wre euongh^this Tuesday morning, we are 
in the veiy Thick of floating masses of the 
frozen sea ! Green, transparent, and assuming 
oyeiy kind of weird and fantastic shapes, 

‘ ey hem the Preuasischer Adler round, 
king and groaning^ “like noises in a 
und,” as the Ancient Manner heard 
Warm and balmy as the May air 
yestemi^it, it is now piercing cold; 
and i walk toe deck a very moving bale of 
furs, which the courteous Rua&ian has insisted 
on lending me. We are obliged to move with 
extreme cantion and slowneas, stopping 
altogether from time to time; but the ice 
gra£ially lessens, gradually disappears ; the 
ahores of the Gmf keep gradually becoming 


more distinct ; a^d, on the Russian side, I 
can see ivhito houses and the posts of the 
telegraph. > 

Aont noon on Tuesday, the twen^eth of 
May, tuming at the gangway to walk towards 
the steamei^ head, t $ee a sight that does 
my eyes good. 1 haVe the advantage of 
being extremely short-sighted, and a view 
does not grow, but starts upon me. And 
now, all fresh and blue, and white, and 
sparkling and dancing in the sunlight 1 see a 
scene that Mn. Stanfield might paint— ^•a 
grove of masts, domes and steeples, and 
factory chimneys ; a myriad of trim yachts 
and smaller crafty and, dotting the bright blue 
water like thb Seven Castles of the Devil, 
with tier above tier of embrasures bristling 
with cannon, the granite forts of the im- 
pregnable Cronstadt. There is a big guard- 
ship behind us, and forts and guns on every 
side, and 1 feel that 1 am in for it. 

“Lads, sharpen your cutlasses,” was the 
signal of the Admiral who didn’t breakfast 
in Cronstadt and dine in St. Petersburg. Let 
me put a fresh mb to my goosequill, and see 
what 1 can do, in my humble way^^ make 
some little impression on those grapjle waUs. 

AN INDIAN COinST CIBCULaE. 

The Court Circular in general is dreary 
reading ; exceptions, however, are possible. 
For instance, tlie daily doings, dressings, and 
dinings of Pharaoh, Semiramis, Alexander, or 
Charlemagne, would now be full of interest. 
Another state and its sovereign have just 
passed away into the distant realms of 
ancient history ; but before it is utterly 
vanished into vapour and shrouded from 
view behind the veil of the past, we will 
make use of one of the Messrs. Itoutledge’s 
publications. The Private Life of an 
JCdstern King, to show what a Court Cir- 
cular would and must have been, if given by 
the journals of the kingdom Oude, — (which 
pronounce as if it rhymed with “proud.”) 

It is as well to premise that Lucknow 
itse*if is an eccentric city. It is impossible to 
tell where it begins and where it ends. 
There are no walls to mark its limits, and as 
you approach, it is always seen commencing 
and leaving off again, and what promises to 
be the city itself is always turning out to be 
an undecided suburb. Then there are palaces, 
where nothing is palatial, and an army which 
can do most things except fight ; there are * 
books of royalty, which their owner cannot 
read, and conttiers of royalty whom their 
master cannot control. But foremost amongst 
Oriental show- things is always a tomb. That 
of the un-present king’s grandfather resembles 
a bazoar-^hat is to say, an English bazaar ; 
and so obviously do the numberless objects 
tlius incongruously thrown together in honour 
of the deceased monarch seem intended for 
sale, that the royal umbrella is exposed to 
insult, by the temptation to ask the price of 
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some of them. There ar^to4iaii &ns which 
aro never in motion, and French clocks which 
keep mi^cellaneons time ; European chande- 
liers placed conveniently upon the floor, and 
wall’shades perched pleasantly in the middle 
of the hall ;«-^Hts of Birmingham machinery 
which, like the donkey in the hallad, de- 
cidedly ‘wouldn’t go,* and swords of all 
nations, which, like the legitimate drama at 
home, seem as if they wouUhi’t ‘ draw ; ’ — 
bootjacks of a scientific kind, which are 
admirably adapted for catching the leg of the 
operator, like a man-trap ; — a copy of Frank 
Stone’s ‘ Last Appeal,’ with ‘lot two hundred 
and ninety-six,’ on a square ticket in the cor- 
ner, and ditto of Frank Stone's ‘ Heart’s Mis- 
givings,* with an ancient Inscription appended 
to it, informing the public that it might at 
one time have been had for the sum of six- 
teen rupees more French clocks with mir- 
rors : more French clocks with pictures ; and 
more French clocks, with wooden shepherds, 
more or less influenced by maJiinery, and 
who look after their sheep in a spasmodic 
manner, whenever the hour — always the 
wi*ong one — condescends to strike. Then 
comes, or rather next stands — an effigy — war- 
ranted correct — of the Ilorak on which Ma- 
hommed was carried to Heaven. Tie is the | 
full size of life, but here the resemblance to 
an 5 »thing living or breathing ends ; a happy 
arrangement which obviates all theological 
discussions as to the propriety of imitating 
living things. Indeed, all such effigies in Hus 
orthodox building are of objects which must 
he altogether iucompreheusible to gods or 
men. Next comes a patent knife-griuding 
machine, and by the side of it a wooden horse, 
marked ‘ Manby and Co., carver and gilder, 
Cileutta,’ A warming-pan is one of the most 
conspicuous objects. These various propei^tics 
ai c contained in a solemn Temple of tho Heaiii; 
which is located by the side of a stone 
markeil by the footprint of Mahommed. But 
the Sepulchral Museum must not detain us 
tOo long from producing the promised Court 
Circular. * 

Yesterday — or to-morrow, for it is all one 
now — His Majesty Nassir-u-deen Ilyder, the 
asylum and refuge of the universe, was 
ati ended as usual, about twelve o’clock, by 
SotVaz Khan, “ the illustrious chief,” the title 
of nobility bestowed by his majesty on^^hi 
European baiber who dresses his hair. After 
the ceremony, the English tutor — ^who was 
employed to teach his native language to the 
king, for the moderate consideration of some- 
thing like fifteen hundred pounds a-year — was 
admitted. 

“ Now, master ” — (Ids mnjesty always colls 
his tutor “ master now, master, we will 
begin in earnest.” 

The tutor read a passage from tlie Spec- 
tator, and the king read it after him. The 
tutox* began to read again. 

“ Boppery bopp ! ” — (a native exdanmtioxi 
equivalent to, Oh, dear me !) — ^“Boppery Dopp. 


but this is diy work!” his majesty ear 
elaimed, stretching himseli^ when it came to 
his tium to read once more. “Let us haTe a 
glass of wine, master.” 

The glass of wine led to oonvemation, the 
books we]% pushed away, and the lesson 
ended after having occupied full ten minutes. 

Surgeon Jones, one of the king’s aides-de- 
camp appointed by the British resident, and 
whom the king delights not to honour, had 
the honour of being introduced. 

“Jones,” said his majesty, “will you play 
me a game of draughts 1 ” 

“ with great pleasure. I shall be honoured 
in playing with your majesty,” was Jones’s 
reply. 

“ For a hundred gold mohurs— ^ hundred 
and sixty pounds sterling,” said the king. 

“ I cannot afford to play for a hundred 
gold mohiirs, your majesty ; 1 am but a poor 
man.” 

“ Miister,” said ilie king, turning quickly 
round to the tutor, “will you play me at 
draughts for a hundred gold mohurs 1 ” 

“ Your lUtvjcsty honours me ; I shall be 
delighted.” 

The boaid was brought — ^the men were 
placed — ^the game was commenced. The tutor 
was an excellent chess and draughts player ; 
but ibis morning, although the king played 
badly, the tutor played worse, miue the 
tutor was playing so wretchedly, in spite 
of striving to do his best, the barber engaged 
the king’s opponent in conversation, and his 
majesty slily took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to alter the position of some of the 
pieces on the boai'd. The game was finished. 
The tutor was beaten. 

“You owe me a hundred gold mohurs,” 
said triumphant majesty. * 

“I do, your majesty ; I shall bring them 
this evening.” 

“ Don’t forget,” was Majesty’s reply, as he 
walked off to the billiard-table, where Ixe won 
again, as he invariably does, although it is no 
easy matter to manage it adroitly. But tlie 
necessary and useiul friend was ready at 
hand, to touch the balls slily occasionally, 
always in favour of the king and against his 
adversary, — now to keep one ball from the 
pocket, and now to send another erring one 
mto it It is the etiquette not to beat his 
majesty in anything. 

The royal and i^ropean party then pro- 
ceeded to the large walled-in garden, whore 
animal fights often take place, and which is 
some three or four acres in extent No 
native attendant is admitted within its pre- 
cincts whilst the AYestern strangers are 
there with the king. Either some one had 
been describing the game of leap-frog to his 
majesty, or else he had seen some pictures of 
it; but it had taken his fancy mightily. 
The na/tives had been left, as usual, without 
the gardmi, the heavy gates were swgng to, 
and majesty commanded that MjHport 
should forthwith begin. The capdf^p the 
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bp(1j*g^Ard mdp (k blUik for tlie tutor ; the 
librarian atood. ,!lbr the portmit-pamtei^ 
Away went th^ blgb fttbd mighty peraon- 
ages^ like echoalbpjra^ beigizming with very 
low Wk«H^%r Hone of them were very 
expert in the gaine-*-but gradu^ly making 
baoks higher and higher. TJie noble quintetl 
found it xather hot work. * The king did not 
long stand a quiet spectator of the scene ; be 
determined to try too. His majesty, as his 
dutiful and undutiful subjects are aware, is 
very iiiin, and not over strong. The libi ai'ian 
happened to be neaicst to him at tho^tiiue ; 
and he ran towards him, calling out. The 
librai'ian loyally made a back, and the 
sportive sovereign went over easily enough ; 
being very light, and a good horscuiaii, he 
fmccee<lod in the vault witliout difficulty. 
The king then stood for the librarian, ^\ho 
would have given a good deal to have been 
excused ; but his mnjeat} would Lave it so, 
and to Lave refused would have given moital 
offence. The librarian ran, and vaulted; 
down went the back, and do^vn went tjie 
vaulter with it. Ilia majesty and the 
guardian of the Oudeau maiiuscripis went 
rolling together amongst ilio flower-beds 
The king got up, a little annoyed, exclaiming, 
^‘Boppery bopp, you are as heavy as an 
elephant ! The librarian feared bis royal 
master would be in a i)assiou ; but, mag- 
nanimously, he was not at all. The baibtr 
adi’oitly made a back for him forthwith, and 
over he went blithely. Tlie lightest of the 
august party was not far off ; and the king 
made a back for him, and succeeded in 
gettinghim safely over, without accident or 
breakage. It was then all right. Away 
they went, vaulting and standing, round and 
round, untij majesty was tired out, and 
wanted iced claret to cool him. 

To leap-fiog succeeded a game of snow- 
bdls, which was induced by the following 
train of reaaoniqg : Christinas-time is just 
past. Christmas is called in India the gioat 
day of the «.aheli8, and became the subject of 
delibcintLon and debate by tJio king in 
couiiCii. Christmas sports led to a descrip- 
tion of what winter was ; winter led to snow ; 
anow, t< snowballing. The privy-councillors 
describe <1 to liw inujestv the art and puhtime 
of BDOw-balliflg, a* well as they coulcf. To a 
royal inquner who 1ms never seen snow, it is 
not very ea.sy to desci ibe it vividly. To aid 
the elucidation, tlie king’s garden abounds 
with a large y ellow flower, the African mari- 
gold, the smaller varieties of which are used 
to ornament houfses m Calcutta at Ohrisimas- 
time. It is not quite so large as a ilahlia, 
bat somewhat similar in form and appear- 
ance. When the snow-balling had been de- 
scribed to the king as well as his instructors 
and advisers could describe it, he pulled 
three or four of these yellow flowers, and 
l&rew them at the librarian, who happened 
to biykke most distant of the party. The 
g(K)flBkrticrs all followed the royal ex< 


ample ; and soon every one was pelting right 
and The yellow flowers served as 

snowballs, and the whole of the select 
fkssembly entered into the game with hearty 
good-will. The king bore his share in the 
combat right royally, discharging three mis- 
siles for one tliot was aim^ at him. He 
laughed, and enjoyed the sport amazingly. 
Before concluding, the combatants wore all a 
mass of yeilOV leaves ; they stuck in the 
hair and clothes, and on the king's London 
hat, in a most tenacious way. It was a 
delightful result that the king was amused ; 
he had found out a new pleasure, which he 
proposes to enjoy as long as those yellow 
iiowen continue in bloom. The gardeners 
afterwards set the garden to-rights again. 

While his majesty was reposing after tlie 
afternoon’s exertions, the nawab, or prime 
minister and commander of the forces, 
Koobliim-u-Dowlah, and the general at the 
head of the police, Eajah Buktawrl Singh by 
name, were admitted to an audience by his 
majesty, respecting a point of etiquette. The 
real ground ot their complaint was, that the 
favour and intimacy which the European 
members of the household enjoy', are by' 
no means pleasing to the higher iiathe 
nobility of Oudo — ^nay, are altogetlier dis- 
pleahiiig. When the illubtrious barbei v.is 
t)y, the Indian gi’andees were but secondary 
beings. 

TJie barber, who is also park-ranger and 
head of lUe menagerie, being admitted to 
present Ids monthly bill to ms majesty”, en- 
tercMl with a roil of paper in his hand, ./kt 
Lucknow, and in Lidia generally, long docu- 
ments, legal and commercial, are usual iy 
wiittcn, not in books, or on succebsivcsbcets, 
but on a long scroll, strip being joined to 
stri^ lor that purpose, and the whole rolled 
if|) like a map. 

Ha, kli.Mii ! ” said the king, observing him ; 

the monthly bill, is it ? ” 

"It lb, your majesty,” was the smiling 
rejdy. 

Come, out with it. Let us see the exU nt 
Unroll it, khan.” 

Tile king was in a playful liumqur ; and 
the barber was always in the same mood ns 
the king. He held the end of ihu roll m his 
hand, and threw the rest along the floor, 
aUgwing it to unroll itself as it retreated. 
It reached to the other side oi the long apart- 
ment, a goodly array of items and figures, 
closely wri<ifceu too. The king wanted it 
measured. A measure was brought, and the 
bin was found to be four yards aud a-half 
long. The amount was upwards of ninety 
iiiousand rupees, or ujiwards of nine thou- 
sand pouQds. The king looked at the total, 
and said, as he did so, " Larger than usual, 
khau.’* 

" STes, your majesty ; the plate, the new 
eleplmuts, the chonddiers, the rliinocffroses, 
the—” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, I know,” said the king, 
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interrupting him. ‘"'jRsike it to the nawab, 
and'tell him to pay it.** ' 

“I'he khan is rubbing your mi^esty,” 
pered an inlitiential oourtier ; ** hie bills are 
exorbitant.” 

If 1 choose to make the khan a rich man, 
is that anything to you— to any of you ? I 
I know his bills are exorbitant. Let tlicm be 
so ; it is my pleasure. He shall bo rich/* 

I was the kingk indignant answer. • 

I Dinner was served at nine o’clock, the 
I usual dinner-hour in the palace, in the pri- 
1 vale dining-^room. According to the aecotint 
I of an Agrarian reporter, the visitor enters the 
I residence of the Brother of the Sun in the 
European manner, by the door,\lie windows 
' being placed too high for the jiurpoae. He 
next finds himself — or rather loses himself — 

• in a liall of ludicrously large dimensions, 

' ^^hich he abandons for a staircase absurdly 
{^luall. Having carefully fallen up this con- 
I ti ivance, he emerges, with a crushed crown, 
whitened elbows, and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion, into the throne-room, where, lor the ' 
first time, he is able to view the government I 
of Oude ill its proper light. The truth flashes ' 
upon him for the first time. The world of 
Oude is a stage, and its king and ministers 
merely players. Nothing could givo one a 
more lively reminder of the coulisses of a 
' theatre than this same throne-room. There 
is the same gorgeousness tempered by gloom; 
the same grimy glitter, dazzling dirt, and 
I delicate effects which will not bear inspection. 
Von can scarcely juit the small end of your 
cheeroot (even if the lord-chambcrlnin would ' 
iillow you) between the jewels with which * 
tlie throne is covered ; and yet this same 
I throne is not nearly so splendid as those 
I f/oiii which burlesque kings make jiuns any 
night at the Lyceum Theatre. The jewels 
havu a Brummagem look, and may sbe 
fetrongly susjiected to be no belter than thej* 
should be. The general furniture too of the 
‘ place — or rather the particular furniture, for 
I lie upholstery is exceptional- is all in too 
admirable keeping to be otherwise thjin 
absurd. It seems to have got there by acci- 
' dent, Olid to remain because it was nobody’s! 
I business to put it out of the way ; just as you 
see a couch or an arm-chair behind the scenes 
of a theatre, in company with a mossy bank, 

I and the <Uininutive bit of a cottage, beneath 
1 lie window of which the lover with weak legs 
&<'rcna<les the lady with strong afiections. 

The army materially heightened the thea- 
trical asspect of the place. The men were all 
slnge-soldiers, as far as their difference of age, 
height, ajpras, dress and discipline is concerned. ] 
They manifested the same fear of getting into 
anybody’s way which we notice in ml dramatic 
corps, the same dismal consciousness that they 
are only supernumeraries, and that, although 
they may be compelled some day to go through 
^ a few forms of hostility, they were obliged 
to pefi'form their parts respectfully, and 
not forget their own humble position^ ^As 


far as seadiness and tatteni go^ th<)ywnreoiia 
par, perhi^s, with the army of King ^Kard 
the Thircl,i after a long staroUing oampaigzi| 
and some five hundred performances in 
bams and booths ; but they exceeded these 
hardy veter|.ns in some respects* 

A little before nine, his mi^esty^made 
his appearance in the ante-room, where his 
guests were waiting, leaning on the arm 
of his favourite, the barber, and ushered by 
the foremost of the native officials, the lord- 
chamberlain, with his silver staff of office— 
the instrument with which he sticks at 
notliing in the management of his master’s 
affairs. Ho has a subordinate (everybody in 
the East has a subordinate), whose chief pecu- 
liarity is a complicated incentive to risibility, 
a remarkable turban, invented by his en- 
lightened sovereign for the amusement of the i 
Europeans, in whom he so highly delights. 
His majesty was dressed in a plain black Eng- 
lish suit , with a dress coat, a black silk neck-^tie, 
and patent-leather bools. The world knows 
that his majesty was a gentlemanly-looking 
man, remaikable for a certain kingly grace, 
and for the pleasing expression of his very 
light sopia-tinted countenance. His black 
hair, whiskei-s, and moustaches contrasted 
well with the colour of his cheeks, and set off 
a pair of black piercing eyes, sm.all aud keen. | 

' He was thin, and of the middle height, much > 

I taller than his friend the barber, who was ' 

I muscular and healthy- looking, making up in 
'breadth what he wants in stature. The 
barber wore outward liabiliments exactly 
similar to those of his patron. The first 
remark his majesty made was addressed to 
the tutor : 

Well, master, have you brought the gold 
mohurs ? ” 

“ ] ha\c, your majcoty ; they are below iu 
ray palanquin. Shall I bring them here ?” 

^ Nonsense, master, keep them. Send them 
liomo again. Do you think I want ybur 
money ? Jones thought I wanted his. Did 
you see how I made the pig eat dirt ? 
Wallah, but I hate liiui ! ” 

The scene in the dining-room, as the royal 
party took their places at tlie table, was a 
mixture of occidental comforts and oriental 
display. Tlie king was seated in a gilt arm- 
chair, raised a few inches above the level of 
the floor. He occujiied the middle of one 
side of the table, and his guests sat on either 
hand. The oj>posite side of the table was j 
left unoccupied, partly for the convenience of ' 
the servants when removing and placing 
dishes on the table, but chiefly t^t his 
majesty might see without difficulty what- 
ever entertainments there were for the even- 
ing’s amusement. As soon as the company 
had taken their seats, half a dozen female 
attendants, richly dressed and distinguished 
for their beauty, came from behind a gauze 
curtain or screen which occupies one end of 
the room. It is contraiy to Lucknow' eti- 
quette to gaa^ upon these Ikdies too curiously. 
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tbe king. Thev took their station noiselessly 
behind the * He^nKlMie no rematk. 

No ona#»eifea to|M^ t&eiKi at all. It wts 
the oriin^rotitms^f the dinhel-Ttable. they 
plied their grace&l task silently and mono- 
tonously the whole evening, mmung, and 
attending to the king’s hookah by turns, 
relieving each either in regular snoeesedon, 
until his majesty was assisted from the table 
intiSrhis harem. The cookeiy was excellent ; 
soup, fish, joints, curry and rice, pastiy, and I 
d,e88ert. The wines were olaret, Madeira, 
and champagne, all of excellent quality, and I 
rendered more delicious by being iced pre- 
viously. The dessert was composed of the 
richest and most luscious fruits that tropical 
luxuriance can produce. With the dessert, 
the evening’s amusements began. Some 
tumblers exhibited their oalisthenic feats — 
men who appeared to have no bones in their 
bodies, but could tie themselves up in knots, 
walk any way but that in which Nature in- 
tended, outdo the monkey in monkey-like 
tricks, and go away well pleased if people 
laughed at them. Then the court-jesters had 
a keen encounter of wits, accompanied with 
arrant buffoonery, not unlike the performances 
of harlequin and jmntfdoon and clown in 
English pantomimes. And then, some con- 
jurors exhibited their feats of devilry and 
snake-chiirming. The nautch-girls exhibited 
their hue figures iu graceful attitudes, ad- 
vancing and retiring, now with one hand 
held over the head, now with the other 
Their faces were not so captivating as those 
of the female attendants behind his majesty ; 
but their forms were perfectly moulded, and 
they managed their limbs with a graceful 
dexterity not to be surpassed. Attendant 
musicians played upon a species of lute and 
tamborine behind them, advancing and re- 
treating with them, and accompanying the 
instruments with their voices. The instru- 
mental was the leading part of the musical 
performance— the voice accompanied it, 
rather than it the voice. The Cashmere 
nauich-girl, Nuna, of whom the king had 
lately been so doatingly fond, was present, 
after a week’s absence, occasioned by some 
native hoUd^s. At her re-appearance, she 
looked, and^ng, and danced, as well as 
ever. 

“ Boppery bopp ! ” exclaimed his majesty, 
yawning as he gazed at her, "but she 
wearies me. Is there no other amusement 
this, evening ! Let us have a quail-fight or a I 
cock-fight, khan barber.** 

The barber rose to order the quails and the ' 
cocks. The king looked at Nuna with lan- 
guid satiety. | 

" I wonder how she would look in a Euro- ' 
pean dress,*’ he observed, half to himself ( 


^ titoi*; >Wid%at'iext hhxL No 

one replied. The barber re-a^gpeared, and^the 
kkig made the aame observati^ to him* 

^ sireJtyA^^Matfe how 

Ae Vonl<{U)bl^ftat the b^ber’a retoly. 

A gown ana other articles of European 
female attire were sent for from the barber's 
house, he being a married man ; and when 
tli^ were brought Nuna was told to retire 
and pnt them^on. The tiuails came, and the 


and pnt them^on. The tmails came, and the 
fight proceeded on tho t^le until the turn of 
the rival cooks should arrive. Nuna re-ap- 
peared in her new costume. A more wretched 
transformation it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive. The clothes hung loosely about her. 
She felt that she was ridiculous. All grace 
was gone : all beauty was hidden. She took 
her place again with a disheartened look. The 


no pity for her ; but chuckled at her disgrace, 
tuniing up their pretty lips. 

The revel proceeded; songs ^ were sung. 
His majesty became ^adumly more and 
more affected with the wine he had taken, 
until his consciousness was almost gone. 
He was then assisted by the female attend- 
ants and two sturdy eunuchs, and so led ofl* 
to the liarem. It was astonishing how like 
a drunken king looked, to an ordinary drunken 
mortal. Tho guests rose from table, and 
wandered about the palace. It was all open 
to them except the sleeping apartments ; 
before which, as usual, the native female 
sepoys, with muskets at their shoulders, paced 
noiselessly. All was silent and deserted ; a 
native servant here and there, with his 
clothes wrapped round him— ^ead, feet, and 
all, bandaged up — lay on a mat asleep, not 
to be awoke by any amount of noise. 

.^nd so ends our abstract of tbe edif/mg 
manner in which one day wOs employed by 
King Nassir-u-deen Hyder, at the (*ourt of 
Lucknow. Man}' other days might be sketched, 
that were similarly and yet diversely occu- 
pied. Nassir was succeeded on the throne 
by one of his uncles, a cripple, whom he had 
repeatedly ill-treated ana insulted grossly. 
The son of that uncle is the king who is now 
dethroned, and who quitted Lucknow on tlie 
thirteenth of March last (without eliciting one 
expression of regret from his subjects) to 
commence his journey to England. His 
mother and brother are already in Loudon 
to sue for compensation ior tlie loss of the 
Augean stable, which the British Hercules 
has cleansed. 

If Lucknow has lost in splendour, it has 
certainly gained iu purity. For much more 
that is stifling and wonderful than we have 
related respecting it, the curious reader must 
consult the strange but truthful pages of 
" The Private Life of an Eastern King.’’ 
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tlian formerly; alQiovj^.veven now, not 
seldom met with. €9i^.je.|Dore common who 
expresses any slight mental agitation by 
energetic bodily mpi^ement, by scream, start, 
and gesture ; and the greater frequency of 
such actions among girls than among boys 
does not need to 1>6 described. It is well 
known to arise from one of the characteristics 
of the female organism ; and this, w'hen 
unduly developed, amounts to the excita- 
bility which renders girls liable to hysteric 
fits from fright or other sudden emotions; 
^paring them for various injurious iu- 
Sueuces. The way to combat it, a*hd to 
keep it within proper and healthful bounds, 
ii by means of exercise : exercise of a kind 
yrhich strengthens the habitual authority of 
the will over the limbs, which employs body 
and mind together and in unison, and cannot 
be performed i|||bhout their co-operation. 
Such is afforded by all active games of skill. 
Boys have fencing, cricket, and a score of. 
other pursuits, with this tendency. School- 
girls commonly do nothing but walk languidly 
in a row, along the sanm familiar and tire- 
some road ; often reading or learning tasks by 
the way, as if to shut out the possibility of { 
any observation of nature. Sometimes they | 
practise dr«*ary exercises, a caricature ofi 
diilling, invented by a famous sehool-mk- 1 
tress, who, upon the decline of an aristo-| 
cratic connection, secured an evangelical one ; 
and l^came suddeidy convinced cf the sinful- 
ness of dancing, for which these exercises 
were her substitute. They involve only 
attitudinising and imitation; while girls 
want games in which their judgments sli.nll i 
teach them what they ought to do, and in 
which practice shall teach their hands to 
execute what their heads have planned. 
Battl^ore and shuttlecock, jeu de grUce, and 
archery, would fulfd these requii emeuts ; 
and are in all respects well adapted for girls. 
But then, Prospect Villa must have a suitable 
playground, and the mistress must under- 
stand its uses, and the way iii which it will 
conduce to the proper training of her pupils. 

Turning, now, to mental education, is there 
here no room for improvement t We well 
remember an evening visit to a schoolmis- 
tress, during which a gentle tap at the door 
was answer^ by “ come in and a child 
with a book made her appearance. She wiis 
hastily retreating at 'sight of a stranger ; but 
was ordered to remain, and was asked, with 
terrible emphtosis upon the adverb, whether 
she now knew her lesson 1 Timidly replying 
in the affirmative, she handed a thickish 
octavo volume to the mistress who apolo- 
gised for the interruption, and Aen gave her 
akeution to the task. The pupil was a pretty 
little girl of ten years old; with bi#ght, intel- 
ligent, loving, black eyes, and great black 
earls bobbing upon her neck. The book 
seemed to be a cmaotic assentblagc of ques- 
tions about nothing particular ; and two of 
these, upon subjects diverse as 'the poles, the 


child answered correctly. canijP) .^a tni(^, 

mentous inquiry : ** In what countj of ^ilglkad 
are cranberries most abundant V* A pni^led 
and anxious look crept ov^ the HMi'kce, 
the wistful eyes tnrtiM up to those of * the 
teacher, but found no due in their calm 
repose ; and, after a pause, “ Africa,*’ was the 
reply. In another instant the door cFosed 
u;>on the retreating damsel, onCe more dis^ 
missed in disg];ace ; and our hostess, with a 
jest at the poor child’s stupidity, returned to 
the subject which her entrance had broken 
off. We could not help thinking of the w^y 
in which the geographical mistress at that 
school must have discharged her duties ; and 
of the total non-apprehension of all her 
teaching displayed in that one answer, 
mistress who heard the lesson was not aware^ 
we are sure, that there are two kinds of 
knowledge of a thing that is taught, the sen- 
sation, as distinguished from tlie meaning^ 

, the sound, as distinguished from the idea. 
She did not know that, in the case of many 
children, lessons only produce the first; 
unless explained diligently, carehilly, un- 
ceasingly, until the crust of mere sense per- 
ceptions is broken through, the almost dor- 
; mant intellect awakened, and minc^ brought 
! into communion with mind. Without sucli a 
process (which some children receive at home 
from earliest iufancyh tasks may be perfectly 
learned and repeatea .as sounds alone. The 
Mucliir Achmot Menickley Pasha, com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the Egyptian army, was 
once, in presence of the writer, wickedly 
entrapped into a talk upon European politics. 
By-aud-by, Italy was mentioned ; and tha 
Pasha, after assenting to much that was said 
about it, took advantage of a pause to in- 
quire : “ What is Italy I ” Not where is it ; 
but what J Is it a person or thing, animal 
^ar ’ vegetable, fish or fowl ? Many young • 
ladies at school, who could repeat, with 
perfect glibness, a list of the kingdoms of 
Europe, are not, we suspect, very much wiser 
than the Egyptian general ; and have leaimed 
little more than a certain order and succes- 
sion of sounds, wliich might as well he in 
Sanscrit. If dodged or perplexed, they ai’c aa 
likely as not to remember the wrong one ; 

and to say Africa in place of shire (the 

blank modestly expressing oqr own ignorance 
of the berry-bearing district). An admirable 
illustration of this sort of learning is fii]> 
uished by the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, in his last 
published report to the Committee of ‘Council 
on Education. He copies verbatim the fol- 
lowing answers in the Chm^ Catechism, 
from ihe slates of two childr^Hs eleven years 
old, and of fair intelligence, wB qjta d received 
instruction at school for five yelHl 

The first answer is : 

>Iy doty toaxls Ood is to bleed in Him to ferin^ 
ond. to losf withold your aits withold iny mine withoid , 
my sold and with , my senitK to wliirchp anJi to give 
thinks to put my old trast in him to call upon him to 


6l<! n^e ani hH tb lave bii^ 

ttaiiy all the days of my Hfc? bnd, 

. 'Siefecoiid WweriB.:^ • ! 

< My'' dooty t;j^a vaj naliej^ to love lifm as thysejf 
aiMi to do to al^eitjSi 1 wed t^ou shalt do and to ine 
to love i^ncriam |uke mj fiirtW and mother to onoer 
and td bay and all that arc pet in a forty 

un^'r her myself to all my gooness, teaches 

sportial pas'w^^d marsters to onghten mysHf lordly 
and 'eveiy t^aA nty betters to hut mobody by would 
nor deed to ^ trow'bi jest in all my dcelins to beer 
no n^is nor ated hi your arts to kep my ands from 
pecken nnd stwl'my turn from evil speak and lawing 
and slanders ibot to civet nor desar othermans goods 
but to lern labor trewly to git my ow|i leaving and to 
do my dooty in that state if life and to each it his 
please God to call men. 

We cite these answers, because they exhi- 
bit a kihd of instruction not infrequent in 
schools foi^all classes of society ; and depend- 
ing partly upon the natural tendency of 
the teacher to routine, but much more upon 
ignorance Of the manner in which the facul- 
ties of the mind can be got at and called into 
play, and of the necessity that exists for 
special training in the case of some indivi- 
dnals. We do not believe in great stupidity 
as a common natural gift. Doubtless, it some- 
times is so ; but, as seen among grown-up 
people, it is often artificial. The bad teacher 
complains of the pupil. There is a well- 
known instance of a girl who, at fifteen, was 
thought so stupid, that her father despair- 
ingly abandoned the attempt to educate her. 
This girl was Elizabeth Carter, who lived to 
be, perhaps, the most learned woman that 
England has ever produced. In boys’ schools 
it is usual to urge that a system must be 
framed for the majority, and that study of 
individual character is impossible ; but girls’ 
schools are commonly smaller, and the pupils 
are far more easily subjected to direct peiH 
sonal influences. Their minds might be se- 
parately studied by their teacher with very 
little difficulty ; if she only knew the impor- 
tance of the work, and how to set about it ; 
if she could withdraw her mind from teadi- 
iug, and could try to realise what is meant 
by education. 

The training of the feelings is a most im- 
portant point in the management of girls, 
especially when inach exposed, as they often 
are, to the subtle emotional influence of 
music. But most teachers are content to 
repress by discipline the external signs of 
temper and other passions, and then think 
that they have done enough. Humau feel- 
ings, however, are highly elastic, and will be 
sure to re-assert their power when such pres- 
sure is removed, and when the events of life 
call them into activi^. This is seldom the 
case during the first few years after leaving 
school, often the sunniest period of a girl’s 
existence. But, when this period is past, how 
many iiomes are embittered by fretfulupss or 
jealousy — how many illnesses aggravate ly 
peevishness or discontent, for want of know- 


ihff hd^* to mnmenca the difl^cult tksk of 
sel^oontroL this is kftsuredly one of the 
first duties Cf lire, so its inculcation’ sbonld 
be made the first duty of the schoolntistress ; 
not by wordy lessons, but by gentle precept»>^ 
— by apt %nd timely illustration, and by 
constant example. To supply these, some 
knowledge of the mind’s mechanism is rs« 
qiiired ; but, where knowledge is wanting, its 
place can only be supplied by the delicate 
tact of the maternal instinct. 

And if Miss Thompson inquires, as she 
possibW may do, what ail this has to do with, 
health; we shall be prepared to answer her. 
There is nothing so conducive to health as 
equanimity; and, in a life chequered by 
the ordinary amount of cares and trials, 
equanimity can be secured only by habitual 
control (not suppression) of fhe feelings, and 
by habitual and intelligent application of the 
mind to worthy and dignified pursuits. . To 
procure such habits should 'be the aim and 
end of education ; any desired kind of leaiii- 
iug will be sure to follow in their train ; imd 
the power to execute correctly Listz’s wildest 
sonata, or to repeat backwards all the ques- 
tions and answers in Miss Mangnall’s book, 
is not to be put in comparison with them. 

We have confined our observations * to 
schools for girls ; not because we think those 
for boys are perfect, but because girls huffer 
most from injurious influences such as we 
have endeavoured to describe. 

SALOME AND I. 

IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPfER THE THIUD. 

The burthened years rolled slowly on, 
bringing change to all. My grandmother 
died when 1 was fourteen years old, just 
when my time as a scholar in Chalmy’a 
Hospital was over. 

Firmly clutched in her grasp, after death, 
I found a small key, attached to a black rib- 
bon round her neck. Gently, but firmly, I 
possessed myself of it. I knew, without be- 
ing told, that it was the key of the email 
oak-box, which had stood concealed under 
the bed ever since I was a child, but whose 
contents 1 had never been permitted to mi- 
amine. I felt that there, if anywhere, Uiy 
concealed tlie dark secret of my early life, 
^he solution of that dread mystery whose 
baletul siiadow had darkened our household 
ever since 1 could remember at all. I opened 
it with a trembling hand. It contained no- 
thing but a bundle of yellow, mouldy letters, 
and two or three old newspapers. It was 
growing dark, so I lighted a candle, and sat 
down by the side of the corpse to read the 
letters. They were the records of a love 
that had burnt its little hour, and died long 
ago. My mother’s heart lay revealed before 
me in all its womanly purity and boundless 
wealth of aflfeotion. 

The letters were .divided into two aeries, 
those before marriage, and those after mar- 
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riagis. The latter ixrtemted me most Th^ 
'v^re addresm to mf fatW, then a commer- 
cial traveller, daring ^ journles in the 
cmmtrss and aboud^ vrith such pleasant 
^impaes el the home that ought to have 
been .mine, and breathed such ^ spirit of 
tendemese towards him to whom they were 
addressed, .'that tears of yearning for luy lost 
n^hmr.ateiod in my eyes as 1 read ; and the | 
vision of my cheerless life rose before mo,i 
and fitruck chill to my heart Gradually, as 
I read, the interest deepened ; and the last 
two or three letters were hlled with the ap- 
prehension of some impending misfortune, 
but which was alluded to in terms too vague 
for me to divine what it really was. The 
letters concluded suddenly without giving me 
the wished-for information. I turned to the 
newspapers, thougli with little hope of en- 
liglitenment from them. 

A paragraph in the first that I opened, 
struck my attention at once. * It was headed, 
Tnal and Conviction of William Wrangford 
for Forgery. I read it through three times 
j with an unshaken quietude that sur])rised 
I me when 1 afterwards came to reflect on it ; 
i and then, after replacing the newspaper and 
! letters, 1 took up my hat and went out — 1, 
the felonts son. By what paths 1 went, or 
how 1 came there, 1 kuow not, but just as 
the day was breaking 1 found myself on the 
brink of Langley Farm. 1 stood there quietly 
contemplating it for a long time, till the 
morning-star had vanished, and the east was 
all a-flame. A heavenly quiet seemed to 
brood over those solemn depths. Why not 
end there the pain and the shame that must 
otherwise be my lot through life ? A brief 
struggle and all would be over. There 
seemed no impiety in the thought. My 
soul was weak, and fainted for the Comforter ; 
and would not He, who poured tli at beautiful 
morning over the earth, comfort me, and 
restore me to the arms of my long-lost 
mother ? 

Suddenly, irom the distant farmstead, 
sounded the loud, steady lowing of kine, and 
then, after a short time, I heard the pure, 
quiveriug voice of some rustic maiden sing- 
ing, as she milked, some old-world ballad, 
whose words I could not catch, but whose 
melody coiu^rtcd my heart, and filled my 
eyes with hsJppy tears. And so, after a time, 
I ai*ose and wandered slowly back to the 
home that was to be mine no longer, 

Mrs. Grayson’s death, which took plkce 
the following year, severed the last frail link 
that bound me to Salome. For while the old 
lady lived I heard frequently from London, 
and sometimes there was even a message for 
me ; mad once a Jock of raven hair, whieli I 
bhearished as my dearest treasure. But after 
Mrs. Grayson’s death, Salome seemed lost to 
me for ever. As time lapsed on, and my 
mind ripened, I grew to re^rd her as a sweet 
abstraction , rather timn as the living reality 
I had^lmown bar to be. That brief epoch, 


during which our shadows hod mblglcd^ ap* 
peared in the mellow distance of ywB, aa no 
more than a lovely dream of chlk^fpl'; in 
fine, 1 came unconsciously to regard h^'more 
as a creation of my own fani^, Ibon as any- 
thing else, and as such she mingled in all my 
day-dreams, dickering before me in the fire- 
light of winter evenings, and mingling with 
my musings as 1 lay on the summer-grass. 

I know not •what would have become, of 
me after my grandmother’s death, had not 
Mr. Caruforth oflTered to retain me in the 
school as an assistant. No offer could have 
been more to my taste ; so I was quickly in- 
stalled in my new situation. I went to live 
with the muster, and had a little attic for 
my bed-room, lighted from the roof. In this 
room I hung up my portrait of Salome, and 
constructed a rude book-case to hold my few 
treasured volumes. 

Tills quiet and serene mode of life lasted 
for several years without interruption. I 
pursued my philological studies with ardour, 
and liecame, in the course of time, somewhat 
of an anticpiarian also. On Saturday after- 
noons, I took long excursions into the coun- 
try, visiting old churches, deciphering hoary 
tombstones, and ancient brasses ; or hunting 
up the legendiiry history of some old ruin. 
Like a tempered autumn day my life glided 
gently on ; fleckered, indeed, by light, or 
shadow, as the recollection of Sakme, or my 
father, arose in my heart *, but unacquainted 
with any great tempest of jiassion, and never 
overcast by sombre clouds of grief. 

My attainments in the way of languages 
began to be noticed and commented on by 
gentlemen visiting the school. I had several 
old manuscrij)ts to translate for them at dif- 
ferent tiints ; and the way in which tliey 
were done seemed to gratify my patrons, 

I was nineteen years old. It was one chill 
evening in Septeml>er, too dark to read, and 
too early to light the lamp, as I sat musing 
by the fire, with my chin on my hand, and 
my elbow on ray knee, tliat I lieanl the rustle 
of k silk dress behind me, as some one gently 
opened the door. I turned instinctively, but 
without curiosity. At last she was come back 
to see me. There was no need for more light 
to see who it was. 1 knew her in an instant. 
There was the old smile, so faithfully pre- 
served in my portrait of her ; there was the 
old turn of the head that I remembered so 
well ; there was the old voice, made fuller 
and mellower by years, but still the same. 

" Salome ! ” 

“JEtalpli!” 

Our hands were together in an instant. 
She sat down in the chair I had vacated, and 
1 placed myself on some ancient tomes at her 
feet, and pressing her fingers to my lips. 

And what have you been doing all these 
long years ? ” she asked. 

** Expecting you,” T replied. » 

You have iiot forgotten me, then ? ” 

“ Never, Salome ! ” 
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^ That i?i . well,? ehe anewered. A rich 
Goldisr etvt^gkd into h&e cheeks, and her 
eves were m&t. In that fortnight among 
the Cfionaberland billsy” she went on, after a 
pause, ^*lie embalmed the happiest days of my 
childhoedL But give me some fuller paiticu- 
lars of your life sinoe 1 saw you last, and 
tell me all the news about my old friends?’ j 
It did: not take long to relate all I had to 
tell, “ Were I a man,” she said with a smile 
as I concluded, “I know no kind of life, speak- ! 
iug unambitiously, that would suit me better 
than yours. Duties to perform, onerous in- 
deed, but not without profit to yourself and 
others, with a broad margin of leisure to in- 
dulge your literary tastes, and cultivate any 
course of study you may choose. i 

There is 'a great want of stability in my 
mode of life,” she continued. "My aunt is 
continually travelling from place i o place in 
search of health or pleasure. No time to 
form frieuduhips or likings of any kind. More ! 
than all, 1 feel the loss of tl>at sweet round of j 
domestic duties and pleasures which those 
alone who have no home know the want of. 

" How strange it is,” she resumed after a 
time, as she looked slowly round the library, 
in which the large tomes loomed heavily 
through the gathering darkness, " to find my- 
self once more in this room, where we played 
together in childhood. There is a great 
longing in my heart to visit all the places 
consecrated to me by those sunny recollec- 
tions. Bub it may not be.” 

"Is your stay here so short ? ” 

" We proceed on our jouniey to-morrow,” 
she replied. “ When I say we,” she went on, 
as if with some reluctance, "I mean my aunt, 
my cousin, Mr. Edward Cliinft;ather, and 
myself. We are going to Scotland for tw*o 
moiiths, after which we shall return to London 
for the winter.” •• 

Her face seemed to darken and change as I 
she said these W’orda, and the soft light to j 
fade from her eyes, in the old way that I re- ! 
membered so well when she was a child. 

“ To-night we go to the circus,” she satd, 
" for such is the supreme will and pleasure of 
my cousin. But let us talk of something else 
— of yourself and your prospects ; for, be- 
lieve me, I have your interests at heart, and 
look forward to your advancement in life 
with as much pleasure as though it were that 
of my brother.” 

Site stayed about half an hour longer, talk- 
ing with me of many things. We said fare- 
well with affectionate earnestness, hoping 
shortly to see eacli other again. 

No sooner was I alone than I set resolutely 
to work to analyse the flood of new thoughts 
that rushed through my brain. So many new 
hopes and fears too ; for 1 now felt, for the 
first time, |ihat I love<i ; and the rapture of 
that feeling subdued all others. The old 
' cliild-fancy seemed suddenly swept back into 
some far iinterior period of my life; anifj 
though the same face was still there, it was ' 


that of a child no lon^. Only ttro hou^ 
before) I had been wondering in my dreumy 
mood whether 1 should ever meet any one 
wbom^ eould love as 1 felt 1 were capame of 
loving, but having no r^ard for Salome in 
that light-^holding her merel}^ as a sweet 
recollecti-on of my youth, as little more than 
a beautiful myth. And lo ! there was now a 
more glorious reality than all rny dreams had. 
ever shadowed forth ; and I felt that to love 
any other woman had now become for ever 
impossible. 

But would she love me in return ? Was I 
worthy of her 1 Would she not scorn me ] 
And then that cousin of whom she had 
spoken 1 And a sharp pang of jealousy shot 
through me at the thought. But, through all 
my musings, the rapture of feeling that I 
loved shone like summer sunsliine into the 
darkcist corners of my heart. Suddenly I »- 
membered that she had said, " We go to the 
circus to-night.” Unknown to her, could I 
not gaze on her there ? Stupid, not to have 
thought of it before, for the ])erformance had 
prol^bly already begun, and every moment 
was precious. Quickened by the thought, I 
was not long in setting off, partially dtaguised 
in a large old-fashioned cloak that belonged 
to the master, and an old brood-brimmed felt 
hat that 1 generally wore when gardening. I 
soon arrived at the lai ge canvas booth erected 
by one of those nomadic companies of horse- 
riders who generally honoured Ilowthwaite 
with their presence for a few evenings every 
summer. 1 paid niy money, and entered the 
promenade, whi^'h 1 judged to be the best 
j)lace for my purpose. I liad not been in a 
circus fur many years, and for a few moments 
after my entrance, what with the music, the 
plaudit.«5 of the crowd, the glare of the gas, 
and the vision of a pink-legged young lady 
riding at a break-neck pace round the ring, I 
felt quite bewildered. As soon as made- 
moiselle had finished her daring act, there 
was a movement among the spectators, ami 1 
griwlually edged my way to a place from 
whence 1 »'ould take in the whole of the box 
tier at a glance. I soon singled out Salome 
from the rest. She was seated betweer> Mrs. 
Chinfeather and a young gentleman, whom I 
took to be the cousin she had mentioned to 
me. He 'was quite handsome enough to be 
j'jalous of, that cousin of hers. lie took no 
apparent interest in the performance, but 
dawdled with his w^atch-guaid, and seemed to 
be trying, in a languid unconscious way, to 
count the number of burners in the large hoop 
pendant from the canvas roof, which filled the 
oilice of chau Jelier. Mrs. Chinfeather was the 
same as of yore ; unchanged, save that there 
was, perhaps, a deeper t^iuch of rouge than 
formerly on her cheeks ; but on this point I 
am far from positive, as it might be the 
warmth of the place, or tw'enty other things, 
that gave such a heightened flush to her com- 
plexion. She was so bountiful with her ap- 
plause, and (fispeused it with such a gracious 
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and afBkble air;’i« Were eniiching ^Inufgedt that' ii wm ^dptHeas ‘mr , 

every one beAr ibr/ 1£«;6 ^ch 'of the per- to expert his i'etnlU. Still f ' ner^ foii^' a ' 
foxmera made her aiiei^^ec^ bow, and seemed mngle day forgot bim* pre- 

to be rendered intensely happy by her notice, sented themselves tinbidden belt:^ me,' aiid 
But Salome 1 She sat there, but with a would not be put on ond side. I seemed 
' niask on,<-^the same mask that had veiled ever to see a wasted figiire, one of a chained 
her" features, and stolen the light and ^ hap- gan& working on a blinding highwayi be- 
piness froin. her eyes when she mentioned neath the fierce noonday sun : Or the same 
her conSln^s name to me. She looked so figure tending sheep in ' the Icmely ^wilder- 
Opld, stem; and unimpressionable, that 1 ness with never a soul to Comfort him. 
could hardly have believed it to be the same Judging from my mother’s letters, he must 
countenance that had bent so kindly over me have been a loveable man ; and, taking 
' dh 1 sat at her feet but two shorty hours them as my foundation, I gradually came 
before, had I not seen the same change, to persuade myself that there must- be that 
' though in a lesser degree, when she was in his disposition which I could both lovo 
with me. This change did not trouble and honour. I longed for his presence with 
I 'me so much then as afterwards, when I had that deep longing which they who have never 
. ; leisure to muse over the slightest circum- knovm a jiareiit’s love alone can feeL 
t ' stance ; but let me muse as 1 might, 1 could 

I never understand it. For the present, it wjis chapter the fourth. 

j happiness enough to gaze on her, and to feel The days and weeks passed slowly on, 

I that she was near. and I awaited in quiet impatience the return 

When the performance was over, I of my darling. I went mechanically through 
struggled into an obscure comer near the my daily labours, longing for the evening to 
door, by which I knew they would have to come, when I should have nothing to do out 
eoiue. They came at last. muse and brood over my love, and dwell in 

i How un gallant you are to-night, Edward !” anticipation on the delight of seeing her 

said Mrs. Chinfeather, as they passed me. again. But weeks merged dowly into 
^You might almost as well have no arms months, and still she came not ; till gradually 
for any use that you make of them.” the conviction dawned on my mind that I 

“ Je suis ennuy6,” he replied, with a slight should not see her again. I wrestled with'it 
yawn, but ofifering, as he spoke, one ann to for a long time, and nourished hope in 
bis mother, and the other to his cousin, despair of itself ; but when Christmas came 
Mrs. Chinfeather accepted the proffered aid ; and went, and brought her not, nor any sign 
but Salome merely made a slight movement or token of her remembrance of me, then 
with her head ; and, drawing her shawl indeed, I felt that all my golden visions were 
closer around her, j)a8sed on without a word, baseless as a dream. All through that ' 
A coach from the hotel was in waiting for winterthe struggle lasted; but spring brought 
them. They entered it, and w^ere driven away, peace with healing on its wings. I lov^ her 
; About two months after Salome’s visit, so fondly that it seemed very hard at first to 
Mr. Camforth suddenly died. I ■was elected hi^e to give her up for ever ; but slowly tlie 
master in his place, though not without 'Iroubled clouds paited, and the star of duty, 
strong opposition on the part of one member serene and beautiful, shone once more into 
of the committee, a grocer of the name of my heart ; and I knew that though the hap- 
Basitiglee. Ho wanted the situation for a piness I had fondly dreamt of could never 
nephew whom he was desirous of setting up be mine, yet that my life need be none the 
1 in the world. My friends, however, canned 1^ useful on tliat account. There were a 
the clay ; and, from that time, I became a thousand things to do ; duties to perform ; 
mark for Mr. Basinglee’s*bitter hostility. labours to achieve ; let me, then, go on with 
Mr. Oarnforth generously left me the whole a manful heart, knowing that all things 
6f his books, liis household furniture, and would be made straight at last. I have 
fifty pound^hin money. The rest of his pro- mentioned before that I was fond of anti- 
perty was divided among several poor rela- quarian studies. How or when the idea 
tions. His was a noble heart ; and in him first y> 08 sessed me I know not, that it would 
I lost my best friend. be no unwise thing to write a history of the 

Through all the long years that had passed antiquities of Howthwaite and its neigh- 
eince my grandmother’s cleatli, I had never bourhbod. The project slowly took form 
once forgotten that I was a felon’s son. The and consistency, till at length it became the 
blasting consciousness was ever with me ; fixed thought of my mind, 
burnt— branded indelibly into my heart; and Tlie country for miles round our little 
now that I had reached a position which town was particulaidy rich in antiquarian 
imitiefied, for a time at least, my'lmmble'^am- obje^. Nowhere were the fbot-prints of 
bition, I could forget it less than ever. , the ancient masters of the soil morqabuudant 
X had carefully read the evidence given and interesting. My mode of life for years 
on the ^ trial, ^ reported in the new'spapers ; back fitted me peculiarly for the task I pro- " 
and 1 felt a secret consciousness that my posed to myself. I had abundant materials 
'-father was guilty of the crime with which he to begiu with ready to my hand : and as 


many more, aa X reqn^h f<vr^ the seek- 
, ingA In the .fileasant of May I began 
'my \rork,>nd through that summer 1 la- 
boured hiurd at it, taking pedestrian excor- 
SL 01 J 8 to lone yiU^es among the hills ; or 
to some old-w6rl4 church or mansion, when- 
ever! found it necessary. Working at it thus 
day by day, gradually the chaotic mass of 
materials that I possessed, took shape and 
order V and the end I ha^^in view grew 
clearer before me. I had begun my work as 
a relief to my mind, weighed down by the ' 
loss of her I loved ; but before I got halfway 
through it I loved it for itself. Only in it 
could X,fiud relief from the gnawing sorrow 
at my heart. When I sat down to write, 
even the recollection of Salome faded into 
the background for a time ; and I felt only 
that deep quiet pleasure which they alone 
know who see their actuaf intellectual work 
approaching nearer and nearer to the ideal 
•standard premeditated in the mind. Neither 
was I without that happiness which the 
encouragement of others, capable of a just 
appreciation of my labours, could confer. 
Several of the most eminent gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood showed mucli interest in 
the progress of my work ; and indeed, had it 
not beeu for their kind assistance, it would 
probably never have seen the light at all, but 
have remained in the limbo of things un- 
born. By the following spring it was tiuished 
and ready for the press. Ail dilliculties in 
the way of publishing had been smoothed 
over by my friends; and with a beating 
heart' I despatched my manuscript to 
Loudon. 

It came out ; and was as successful as such 
a work, possessing a local rather than any 
gen end interest, well could be. 

But now that my task was completed, my 
thoughts flowed back into their old chaihisl, 
and I again felt that dreary void at my 
heart which I had but charmed away for a 
time. If I could but see Salome once again ! 
was the continual burden of my thoughts. I 
w^as vain enough to think that she might 
now perhaps lomt with more loving eyes upon 
mo, and even — wild thoughts — condescend to 
become my wife. I loved her so well that I 
felt as if my passion must perforce subdue 
her to the same mood. In all my previous 
dreams, if the thought of her as my wite ever 
crossed luy mind, it was driven back by the 
terrible recollection which hung ever like a 
leaden weight round my aspirations, that I 
was a felon's son. I had, in some measure, 
worked out what I fancifully thought was 
my redemption from any tiuge of shame that 
might aitach to my name ; and, knowing the 
goodness of Salome's heart, I sometimes 
thought that I might succeed in winning 
her for my own. But where find her 1 

I had long felt a desire to visit London ; 
and, d uring the midsummer vacation of this 
yeas, 1 determined to gratify my wishl The 
first visit to Loudon forms a sort of epoch )n 


ths life of every, thinking nuus espe- 

eially if be have lived from an jftge 
in a opuntry town. . . : 

One day, as I was taking a solitary rambie' 
through the streets, gazing curiously around 
me, I peneeived two ladies come out.pf,a 
draper's simp in the Strand. It was impoB- 
sible to be mistaken in the identity of either 
of them. 1'hey were Mrs. Chinfeather and 
Salome. My heart beat for a moment or two 
as though it would burst ; and 1 seemed to 
have been suddenly transported into dream* 
land, so unreal had that vast world around 
me ifi an instant become. I had eyes for 
them alone ; but the fear of losing them 
amid the hurrying erowd soon brought me 
back to reality. Suitum, my pace to their 
slow walk, I followed them at a distance ; 
far enough behind not to be distinguL^ecl 
should they suddenly turn round, and yet 
near enough to keep them constantly in 
view. I followed them thus for more than 
an hour, till I saw them safely housed in 
number twenty-four of a quiet and genteel 
street ; where, as I afterwards learned Mrs. 
Chinfeather rented the first-floor front. 
After making a memorandum of the house 
and street, and casting many a lingering look 
behind, I departed. I hailed a cab, and re- 
turned to my lodgings. As >80on as I was 
alone in my little room, I sat quietly down to 
debate the question with rayselt^ whether it 
would be better to see Salome, or merely to 
write to her. Evidently the present oppor- 
tunity was one that must not be lost. One 
way or other, my fate must now be decide<l. 
My meeting with her was so sti'unge and 
unexpected, that, with a superstition common 
to lovers, I drew from it an auguiy favour- 
able to my hopes. Day deepened into dusk, 
and dusk iuto night, and the great bell of 
St. Paul’s had tolled twelve ere I had decided 
wliat to do. At length I determined to 
write in preference to seeking a personal 
interview. I was influenced in this by 
various prudential reasons, although my 
heart beat strongly with the desire to see 
her. I might call a dozen times and not find 
her at home ; or if slie were at home, Mrs. 
Chinfeather would probably be with her, 
and I shrank from the idea of asking for a 
private interview with the certainty of 
arousing that shrewd lady’s suspicions. It 
was therefore best to write, ; and the point 
once decided on, I was not long in, putting it 
iuto practice. A quarter of au hour sufficed 
to see my letter written and sealed, ready 
for the post. I did not venture to read it 
over, for I knew that I should be dissatisfied 
with it were I to do so : and 1 deemed it best 
to trust to what was written on the impulse 
of the moment, rather than to any studied 
effort. All the following day and night I fidt. 
restless and uneasy, and unable to remain 
quietly in any place for long. I wandered 
aimlessly through the streets, without thought 
or purpose, fiiy mind continually filled vnth 
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o^e all-pervading w.li^oh left no room 
for thought or any oth^ snbject. 

l^e in the afh^oeail lOf tlie eecoud day^ oi^ 
rotttrumg to. my iuu^l j^und a note addressed 
to me ou the ohiamhy-pieoe of the coffee- 
room, I hastened up-etairs, and locking 
myself in my bedroom, tore open the en- 
YWpe Yirith a beating heart. It ran as 
ibllowa:'^ 

'• Min OxahttiD presents her compliments to Mr. 
Wrangford,. and, \9bile tlioukiiig him fur the honour he 
luM done her, must beg unresurvcdly to decline anj 
further correspondence on the subject about which he 
wrote. Miss Graham is at a loss to understauj what 
reason can have induced Mr. WiangforJ to make such 
a proposition, and is aoiry to find that her manner 
‘ toward him (resulting from compassion and friendly 
feeling alone) has been construed in a manner so 
repngnant to her feelings. In conclusion, Miss G. 
feels that sho lias only to point out to Mr. Wrang- 
ford^s good sense the absurdity of bis present proceed- 1 
ing, for him to perceive at once the futility of hia 
deni'es, and to inform him (however much she may 
regret the neoessity that compels her) that the alight 
link wiiich has hitherto existed between them must 
now be broken for ever ; and that, should they ever 
meet in future, they must meet as entire strangers to 
each other.’* 

I asked for my bill, and paid it ; and, 
having directed my carpet-bag to be sent 
down to Cumberland by rail, 1 left the imi, 
and ivandered through the streets till 1 found 
myself on the great North road, and had left 
the noise and bustle of i.ondon behind me. 
My intention was to walk back to How- 
thwaite. I knew that intense bodily fatigue 
would be the beet corrective of the mental 
anguish to which I was now a prey; so 1 
walked on and on, till even the populous 
suburbs were left behind, and far and wide 
the fields stretched round me, with here and 1 
there a solitary farmhouse to break the lone- 
liness of the road. By this time it was 1 
night) and the wind was beginning to rise. 
Fuller and louder it rose and swelled, 
triumphant throtigh the darkness ; myriads 
of stars were shining brightly overhead, ob- j 
scured at times by a few swift-scudding 1 
clouds, but never hidden lor long. The great 
trees swayed and groaned, and flung their 1 
arms to and fro as they struggled with their ; 
invisible foe : and, fn the lulls of the blast, 
weird noise^and strange sounds came, borne ; 
through the darkness, such as daylight never 1 
breeds. Such a night suited well the mood 1 
|u which 1 then was. Nature was disconsolate, ; 
and all things were gone wrong. It was fit ; 
that they should be so — and, if they never 
Game straight again, what matter ? 1 

Thorougtily wearied out, 1 turned, at day- ( 
break, into a barn, and slept for about three ^ 
hours ; after which I tramped on again, till ] 
overcome by fatigue. How many days I j 
journeyed thus I know not, for 1 took no heed i 
of tiiZL6-^«trivi9g to drive away refiection with 1 
hard walking ; till, one evening at sunset, < 
the Wj^-ii^own 'forms of the hills round j 
ijowthwidte loomed darkly befbre me, and 1 1 


know that X was near home. I lingered till 
the last streak of daylight hul faded &om 
the summit of SoawMl, and the. lights from 
cottage windows shone like fireflies on the 
hill sides. Then, footsore and weazy at heart, 
I paced unseen the ihiuiliar streets, and en-, 
tered my home unannounced. 

THE SHINGLE MOVEMENT. 

e A - 

Pew common tilings are more interesting, 
or hove done more mischief than the wan* 
dering beach-stones upon the ^ shores of 
Kent. Prom the remotest historic periods 
the shifting of, the shingle has been a source 
of surprise and annoyance to the inhabitants 
of tlie south-eastern coast. Travelling beach- 
stones, as they are called, have blocked up 
estuaries and havens, choked up the mouths 
of rivera, and ruined every Ginque-port in 
succession. Eomney, Bye, Hythe, and ^nd- 
wich, have all died a Cinqu6-port*s deatli — 
perished for want of water. l)ovei^ the last 
of the Cinque-ports, would have shai*ed the ‘ 
same fate ages ago, had not its mouth been 
kept open by constant sluicing. 

It is amusing to observe the choice of diffi- 
culties offered to our notice, if we attempt to 
investigate the movements of these ei'ratlc 
pebbles. Old fishermen say, that “ the beach 
or shingle, comes and goes with the wind,” 
and, of course, with them, that settles the 
matter. Indeed, we also believe, that it is the 
wind- wave that sends the beach-stones upon 
their travels from west to east. But there 
are other opinions upon this subtle point 
which we will look into. 

“ The shingle,” says one scientific observer, 
is moved by the surf, which in the heavy 
south-west winds, breaks in a direction some- 
what inclined to the line of the coast, imd 
FWis it ou its travels to the eastward.” 

“Admitted,” says another, “but this mo- 
tive power is liable to be over-rated, l)eeause 
the ridges of the breaking waves shape them- 
selves to tlio form of the coast. Thus, in a 
de^sp horse-shoe bay, for instance, the wind- 
“wave would, of course, infringe upon the 
shore of the bay at different angles, and 
move the beach in contrary directioiis.” 

Another theory is, “That the shingle is 
moved in part by the tidal current taking 
advantage of the disturbance caused by the 
surf, and so giving the beach-stones a westerly 
motion.” But that is irreconcileable with 
the fact, that the shingles always travel to- 
wards the east. Here, however, the tidal 
theorist steps in, and says, “ That the tidal 
current is the only motion which can affect 
the shingle in deep, or moderately deep watjer, 
because the motion of the wind-wave is in- 
sensible a few feet deep.” The wind-wave^ 
theorists meet this statement by the fitet,' 
that inasmuch as the tidal cuiTents operate 
equally in opposite directions, so the shingle, , 
if moved by this iiower, would merely i^ow 
up and down a ceriiain space, and not exhibit 
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a steady progress, as it does,* from west to 
east 

In the midst of these doubts and contra- 
dictions, it is positively asserted by others, 
that the shinies do not travel below one 
fathom under low-water mark. For instance, 
few travelling beach-stones ever manage to 
creep round a groyne — or projection, run 
out into the sea — the outer end of which is 
maintained in six feet depth of water, at all 
times of the tide. Now and then, indeed, a 
few straggling stones may be found to have 
passed such a point, but, for the mass, their 
roaming propensities are checked by this 
simple contrivance. Neither dc^ beach -stones 
travel along in deep water, under the face of 
a vertical diif ; ana, at fifty yards only from 
the steep beach off the pitch of Hnngeuess, 
the head-quarters of travelled bcnch-stones, 
an anchor armed with a scoop brings up 
nothing but mud. 

Not wishing to complicate niatters, we 
at once admit these to be fuels, and that 
they would seem • to prove tliat sliingle 
objects to travel in deep water, and that it.s 
course can be arrested whenever we please. 
But we had better proceed cautiously, for 
no conjuror is up to more artful tricks, tlian 
your travelled beach-stone. He is most ex- 
pert at playing at hide and seek. Even Colo- 
nel Pasley, while operating upon the hull of 
the Koyal George, at Spithead, did not come 
to any positive opinion upon the matter, lie 
found, indeed, that the tide acted as power- 
fully at the bottom as at the to]) ; and, more- 
over, that it usually turned a little earlier 
below, tlian it did above (a fact, we btdieve, 
not known before), but that he thought it 
was incapable of moving the sliingle, or any 
rounded object at the bottom of ^pithe«ul. 
“There may be,” he contiuqed, ** narrow 
straits and passages where the scouriugl 
the tide might remove shingle and other 
rounded objects, but no such cases liavi as 
yet been proved.” 

Now, if the tide has no influence upon 
the shingle, and if it does not travel below one 
fathom under low-water mark, what becomes 
of the millions of tons of pebbles, which, 
after forming a moveable covering for scores 
of miles upon our southei'n beaches, mysteii- 
ously dwindle away at various places, leaving 
the shore covered with sand ? So abrupt 
is the disappearance of beach-stones, that 
the place of their exit is almost universally 
called “ Sand-down,” or “ Shingle-cud for, 
where the sliingle ends, the baud begins, if 
it does not witlidraw itself into deep water, 
and reappear again on some other blioie, 
what becomes of it ? It is dilUcult to supi)03e 
that its travels end at these places. Although 
there is an onward flow of myriads of tons, 
yet the sliingles never appear to advance 
beyond these well-known limits. 

The« shingle movement is more lively on 
some shores than on others. It is very brisk m 
the neighbourhood of Dungenesa; where 


mIgbtT mass of live beach is marching trium- 
phantly into the sea. The rate at which thd 
shizl^le grows seaward here, can be calculated 
with tolerable accuracy by means of the 
lighthouse. The earliest known building 
upon this spot was raised in sixteen hundred 
and three, at one Jhundred yards fron^ the 
end of the Ness. In seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three it was seven hundred yards 
inland — ^if we may so call this mass of pebbles. 

Of course the lighthouse had become worse 
than useless, for it acted as a decoy, and was 
the cause of many wrecks. It was pulled 
down fti seventeen hundred and ninety-three, 
and again built within a hundred yards of 
the then extremity of the growing mass. 
Thus, in one hundred and ninety years, the 
Ness had advanced six hundred yards into 
deep water at a rate of seven foot ten inches 
per annum. From actual survey made by 
Her Majesty's ship Blazer, in eighteen hun- 
dred ami forty-four, this new lighthouse was 
two hundred and twenty-one yards from low-^ 
watermark ; consequently the Ness had again 
advanced up to that period one hundred and 
twenty- one yards, or at the rate of about 
seven fet't four inches per annum. Now 
the distance from the lighthouse to the sea, 
is becoming so great, that the necessity of 
sliiiting it again is quite evident, as ships 
running up channel are liable to be misled ii 
by it, tor, of course, a lighthouse should be || 
placed wliere the danger begins. 1 1 

Another important accumulation of beach- i 
stones is at Forlland. where t4s shingle | 
movement is very curious. This place is j 
very trcquently visited as a natural wonder, 
and, perhaps it is tho most singular collection 
of beach-btoncs on our shoreb. Let us sup- 
pose a mass of rounded pebbles, composed of 
jaspei', chert, limestone, and other substances 
partaking of the character oi the rocks and 
clifls of part of Devon and Cornwall, We 
will not stop to inquire by what moans these 
stones travelled sooies ot miles along these 
bhores, and ultimately roiled themselves up 
into a thin strip about seventeen miles long, 
a quarter ot a mile broad, and about six feet 
deep, and so loose that a horse's leg sinks to ( 
the knee at every step. This arrangement 
is curious enough, but by some process the 
stones arc made to diminish in dimensions 
tcom west to east, as though imture had 
sorted them into parcels according to their 
bize. At To rtl and, for iustiaice, they are of 
the size ol swans* eggs, further on they 
dimmish to liens' eggs ; then to pigeons* 
eggs, tlieii to the size of horse-beans ; then 
they dwindle down to peas, and, ultimately, 
they pass through all the gradations of small 
shot, and finally vanish into mere dusty 
specks of blown sand. 

An attempt haa been made to explain how 
this dimiuiahing procoss is brought about. 

It seems that the largest pebbles are always 
found to leeward, and this is accounted for 
by their beihg more easily moyed by teas 
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than those of smaU .4%teo|tMtiona, and beii^ 
usually, found upon, tie. 9nr<face> they offer 
nearly the whole of l^eir bulk to the action 
of the waves. Whereas the latter being 
iiu>Te tuxifornoL in. sine, and closer packed 
together, expo^ little more than ^heir upper 
eurfaces, over which the waves have a ten- 
dency , io travel, rather than to lift them 
from their bed. Thus the larger pebbles 
are rolled about by every wave, whilst the 
smaller pebbles are only moved in a mass. 
This aeerae to account for the position of 
the largest shingles being always to lee- 
yirard, and to a certain extent explains the 
diminishing process observable in this bar ; 
but we conmss it does not clear up the 
mystery altogether : for why is not this sin- 
gular arrangement found upon other beaches ? 
For here it is so clearly marked, that a Port- 
land fisherman is said to be able to distin- 
guish, in the darkest night, any precise spot 
on the beach by the size of the pebblea 

It has bean farther noticed, that the action 
of the north-west wind clears away the peb- 
bles in parts of this bai', and that the 
south-west wind restores them again. But 
how is it that the same sized stones are 
.TCturued to their proper places, so as not to 
interfere in a perceptible degree with the 
diminisbiug process the shingles here are 
subject to 1 Nature never seems to make a 
blunder in returning the stolen shingle. 
She never mixes her swans' eggs with her 
pigeons' eggs or with blown sand, iind it 
must be bmie in mind, that these incessant 
changes and adjusting of particles is carried 
on during a zig-za^ movement of the whole 
mass, without sensibly interfering with the 
proportions of an immense thin strip of 
shingles seventeen miles long, which still 
retains, in defiance of these operations, a 
gradation in the size of its pebbles from one 
end to the other. 

If this singular bar is cut in a transverse 
dix*ection in any part of its length, one gene- 
ral slope exists. Thus, from the summit 
down to a depth of from three and a-half to 
four and a-half iathoms below low water, 
the rate of inclination varies from one in 
Uve and a-half to one in seven. In the next 
depth of two fathoms, the slope is one in 
eight to 0 ^ in deven. Outside this the 
. . slope is oTie in thirty, varying from six to 
eight fathoms ; at wliich depth below low- 
water mark the shingle ceases entirely, aud 
.k succeeded by fine sand. These angles of 
inclination are very instructive to engineers, 
in the formation of long-slope breakwaters 
such as Cherbourg, Plymouth, Ardglass, 
Donaghadee, &c. ; and as the long slope 
system was not fullv carried out at any of 
these works, their history is a history of 
disasters. We read of hundreds of thousands 
of tons of huge blocks of stone being carried 
away by a single ^le at Plymouth and 
Qherhowtg during their construction, aud 

. .. even now a large staff of engines and work- 

^ 

men are eottSt^My emploved in repairs hut 
indeed, it eeenis^hat it belongs to 

the variable: aiid oapriciioiui effects of the 
sea, when allowed to spend itself ifjxm a long 
slope, to fix not only the angle of rephse, but 
the very shape of the slopes 

An attentive examinationi of the acenmi- 
lative and destructive action -of the wavecr 
upon shingle beaches has produced a mle, 
so far as one can be formed upon this subject. 

It has been observed that when' seven, or 
any less number of waves fall upon the 
shore pr minute, that then a destructive 
action is going ou— or, in other words, that 
the shingle ia disappearing. But that when 
nine or any greater number of waves beat 
u{)ou the shore in the same time, then an 
accumulative action is going on— or 'the 
beach is increasing. This rule, however, 
must be received with caution,' for it has 
been remarked that shingle generally accu- 
mulates with off-shore winds, and k scoured ' 
off during on-shore winds, and we believe 
that, however acute and scientific observa- ! 
tious may be conducted upon the action of 
the sea at particular localities, that it would I 
not be prudent to receive such couclusions as ! 
applicable to beaches in general. There was I 
an instance of tins last winter, when a heavy | 
ground-swell, brought on by a gale of five 
hours' duration, scoured away, in fourteen I 
hours, three million nine hundred thousand 
tons of pebbles from the coast near Dover. i 
But in three days, without any shift of wind, 
upwards of three million tons were thrown 
back again. It should be mentioned that 
these figures are, to a certain extent, conjee- '* 
tural, but they approximate to the truth ; | 

the quantities having been derived from care- j 
ful measurement of the profile of the beach. ' 

A JOUENEY DUE NOETH. ' | 

I LAND AT CRONSTADT. | 

We had no sooner cast anchor in the har- \ 
hour of Oronstadt (It needed something to ^ 
divert my attention, for 1 had been staring | 

1 at the forts and their embrasures, especially 
at oue circular one shelving from the top, 
like a Stilton cheese iu tolerably advanced 1 
cut, till the whole sky swarmed before me, a 1 
vast plain of black dots), than we were 1 

invaded by the Russians. If the naval forces | 

I of his imperial majesty Alexander the Second i 

! display half as much alacrity in boarding the 
enemies* sliips in the next naval engagement 
as did thk agile boarding-party of policemen 
and custom-house ofiScers, no British captain 
need trouble himself to nail his colours to the 
mast. The best thing -he can do is to strike 
them at once, or put them in hk pocket, , 
and BO save time and bloodshed. On they 
came like cats, a most piratical-looking 
crew to be sure. There were big men with 
red moustaches, yellow moust^he^ drab « 
moustaches, grey moustaches, fawn-coloured 
moustaches, and white moustaches. Some 





had thrown theoaielYes ^ whisker^ with ! bi^ve I coun^ nine medak alid hrdssee 
tali the emtgy^f their xiatiii'e, and had pro- i (I oounted them twice, carefully, to^be' quite 
dticed scuneetartling'effeota in that line. A | Certain) ' Eftrung all of a row' on straight 
pair of a light buff oojour, poudi4 with coal- piece of wire ; and, with their tawdry scrajps 
dust (he. .had ^obably.* just concluded an of ribbons, looking exceedingly like the 
odicial visit to sotne neighbouring engine- parti-coloifbed rags you see on a'^dyer’s 
room) were much admired. There were men • pole. Borne had great stripes or galons ol 
with faces so sun-baked, that their eyes ' copper-looking lace on their sleeVes; and 
looked considerably lighter than their faces ; j there was one officer who not only wore a 
there were others with visages so white and i helmet, but a green surtout laced with silver, 
pasty that their little, black, Chinese e^'es : the ornaments of which were inlaid with 
looked like currants in a suet-dumpling, i black dirt and grease in a novel and tastC^l 
And it was now, for the first time, that, with j manimr. The custom-house officers wore 
great interest and curiosity, I saw the famous uiipr^ending uniforms of shabby green, and 
Itussiau military great-coat-^ that hideous copper buttons; and the majority of the 
capote 9f some coarse frieze of a convict- subordinates, both polizeis and donaniei's, 
colour, half-grey, lialf-drab (the colour of had foul Belcher handkerchiefs twisted round 
inferior oatmeal, to be particular) wliich is their necks. There were two other trifling 
destined, 1 suppose, to occupy as large a circumstances peculiar to these braves, which, 
place in history as the redingote ^uise of the in my quality of an observer, 1 may be 
first Napoleon. Tiieae great-coats — buttoned allowed to mention. Number one is, thsJt 
straight down from the throat to the waist ueaily all these men had no lobes to their 
and from thence falling down to the heels in ears.** Number two is, that from careful 
uncouth folds and gathered in behind with a { and minute peeping up their sleeves and 
buckle and strap of the same cloth — had red down their collars, 1 am in a position to 
collars and cuffis, the former marked with declare my belief that there was not one 
letters in a fantastic alphabet, that looked as single shirt among the whole company, 
a Greek Lexicon might look after a supper of About the officer 1 cannot be so certain. 1 
raw pork chops. The letters were not Greek, did not venture to af)proach near enough to 
not Arabic, not Roman, and yet they had him ; but I had four hours* opportunity to 
some of the characd;eristica of each abecedaire. examine the privates (as you will shortly 
These gentry were police officers ; most of bear), and what 1 have stated is the fact. A 
them wore a round flat cap with a red band ; Hottentot private gentleman is not ordinarily 
and if you desire further details, go to the considered to be a model of cleanlitiess. It is 
next toyshop and purchase a Noah*8 ark, and difficult in England to find dirtier subjects 
among the male members (say Shem : Ham is for inspection than the tramps in a low Jodg- 
too bright-hiokiug) you will find the very ing-hou8e;butfor dirt surpassing ten thousand 
counterpart of these Russian polizeis. One times anything 1 have ever yet seen, commend 
little creature, apparently about sixty years me to our boarding-party. They were, assu- 
of age, almost a dwarf almost hump-backed, redly, the filthiest set of ragamuffins that ever 
and with a face so perforated with ])ockmarks kept step since Lieutenant-Colonel FalstafTs 
that, had you permission to empty his s(u4i rjegi/nent was disbanded, 
of its contents, you might have used him for I^am thus particular on a not very in- 
a cullender and strained maccaroui through viting subject, because the remarkable con- 
him — but with a very big swoi\l aud a fierce trast between the hideous dirt ot the soldiery 
pair of moustaches ; this small Muscovite 1 on ordinary, and their scrupulous cleanliness 
named Japhet on the spot. He walked ^d on extraordinary occasions, is one of the 
fell (over my portmanteau, 1 am sorry to say) things that must strike the attention (aud at 
all ill one piece ; and, when he saluted his least two of the senses) of every traveller in 
officer (which every one of the privates Russia. On parade, at a review, whenever 
seemed to do twice in every three minutes), he is to be inspected, a Russian soldier (and 
aud which salute consists in a doffing of the under that generic name I may fisiirly include 
cap and a very low bow, he seemed to have a policemen aud douaiiiers in a country where 
hinge in his spine, but nowhere else. There even the postmen are military) is literally — 
were men in authority amongst these police- outwai’dly at least — as clean as a new pin. 
men, mostly athletic, big-wmskered fellows. But it would seem that it is only under the 
who looked as if they did the knocking-dowii eye of his emperor or his general that the 
part of the police business (shall 1 ever know Muscovite wairior is expected to be clean ; 
better what these large-whiskered men do, 1 for, on every occasion' but those 1 have named, 
wonder 1) These woi*e helmets with spikes he is the dirtiest, worst^smelling mortal to be 
on the top aud the Doable Eagle, in the found anywhere between Beechy Head and 
brightest tin, in front. They must have been the Bay of Fundy. I am fearful, too, lest 1 
mighty warriors too, some of them ; for many should be thought exaggerating on the topic 
were decorated with medals ajad crosses, not, of shirts ; but it is a fact that the Russians, 
of anw very expensive materials,* and sus- — - - ' 

npndf^d to lihhons of enuivooal hue owin^ * * phyaioal jioculiarity I havo obimrTeU m 

pennea to nnewns m muivck^ nue, owiqg «cdrea of BuasiJns-iftome of thm in tiio higbosii 

to the dirt. On the broad breast of one ofsociotV. 






SOUSSEfOLB WOBDS. 


as a people, da not yot nnder«t«nd the 
use of a linen or eott<m nnder-garmentw ' 
moujiks, who wear shirts^ are apparently 
in the eame atate of doubt as to how 
to wear them, as the Scottish highlanders 
were on the sabjeict of pantalooiAi after the 
sumptuary laws of seventeen hundred and 
forfcy-eix. Poor Alister Macalister carried 
the bpeedies which the ruthless Sassenach 
ffoven^ent had forced on him, on the top of 
Sis walking-pole. Ivan Ivaiiovitch wears his 
shirty when he is lucky enough to possess one^ 
ontinde his trousers, after the manner of a 
surplice. Ihe soldier thinks that the uniform 
mat-coat covers a multitude of sins, and 
waara no shirt at all. According to the accu- 
rate Baron de Uaxthausen, the kit of every 
Bussian soldier ought to contain three shirts ; 
but theory is one thing, and practice another ; 
and I can state, of my own personal experi- 
6nce> that 1 have played many games at 
billiards with Bussian officers even (you I 
can*t well avoid seeing up to your opponent’s 
elbow at some stages of tlie game), and that if 
they possessed shirts, they either kept them 
laid up in lavender at home, or w^ore them 
without alem^es. 

The unsavoury boarders who had thus 
made the Preussischer Adler their prize, very 
speedily let us know that we were in a coun- 
try where a man may not, by any means, do 
what he likes with bis own. They guarded 
the gangway, they pervaded the wheei^ aud 
not only spoke to the man thereat, but 
rendered kis further presence there quite un- 
necessaiy. They placed the funnel under strict 
surveillance, and they took possession of the 
whole of the baggage at one fell swoop, 
attaching to each package curious little 
leaden seals stuck on bits of string, and 
inscribed with mysterious hieroglyphs 
strongly resembling the Babbinical cachets 
which the Hebrew butchei's in Whitechapel 
Market append to their joints of meat. Then 
a tall douanier began wandering among the 
maze of chests, portmanteaus, aud carpet- 
bags ; marking here and there a package in 
abstruse and abstracted manner with a piece 
of chalk, as though he were working out ma- 
thematical problems. We were not allowed 
to carry the smallest modicum of luggage on 
our persoi^; and — ^as 1 had been incautious 
enough, just before our arrival in harbour, to 
i^tack my unlucky courier’s bag from my 
side, and to hold it in my hand — I was soon 
unpleasantly reminded of the stringency of the 
customs r^ulationa of tlie port of Cronstadt. 
The tall douanier pounced upon the harmless 
ieatkem pouch quite gleefully, an^ instanta- 
j^usly declaring (in chalk) on the virgin 


msther that the angle A. G. was equal to the 
angle O. B., added it to the heap of luggage 
wkfdi then eflonml)ered the deck. There it 
/ lay, with the little French actress’s swan-do wn 
' ^a, and I am happy to state, my old enemy 
— ^Mias Wapps’s perforated air-pushion. But 
SHssWapps made the steward the wretekedest 


man in Bussi# for about five tninutes; so 
fiercely did she ratte him oiC the sequestration 
of that chattel of hers. ■ 

There was a dead pause, a rather imcOm- 
fortable status quo about this time, everybody 
seemed to be waiting for the performances to 
begin, and the boarding-party looked, in their 
stiffj awkw'ard immobility, like a band of 
“ supers *’ waiting the arrival of the t 3 rrant. 
Only the little creature who was nearly a 
hunchback was active ; for the mathematical 
genius had gone to sleep, or was pretending 
to sleep on a sea-chest, with his heiad resting 
in his chalky hands. It seemed to be the 
province of this diminutive but lynx-eyed 
functionary to guard against the pteibuity 
of any contraband merchandise oozing out of 
the baggage after it had been sealed ; and be 
wrent peering, and poking, and turning up 
bags and boxes with his grimy pawe^ sniffing 
sagaciously meanwhile, as if he could die 
cover prohibited books and forged bank- 
notes by scent. Captain Steffens had myste- 
riously disappeared ; and the official with the 
silver-lace, inlaid with dirt, was nowhere to 
be found. About this time, also, it occurred to 
the crew — taking advantage of this forty 
bars rest — to send a deputation aft, consist- 
ing of a hairy mariner in a fur-cap, earrings, 
a piebald cowskin waistcoat, a green shirt, 
worsted net tights and hessians, to solicit 
trinkgeld, or drink-money. On the deputa- 
tion ushering itself into my presence, with 
the view above-stated, I informed it politely 
and in the best German I could muster, that 
I had already paid an extravagant price for 
my passage, and that I would see the deputa- , 
tion fried before I gave it a groseben ; and, 
soon after this, the stewards, probably infected 
by some epidemic of extortion hovering in the 
atmosphere of Bussia^ began to inaxe out 
fabulous bills against the passengers for 
bottles of champagne they had never dreamt 
of, and cups of coffee they had never con- 
sumed. And, as none of us had any Bussian 
money, and every one was anxious to get rid 
of* his Prussian thalers and silbergroschen, 
the deck was soon converted into an 
animated money-market, in which some of us 
lost our temper, and all of us about twenty 
per cent, on the money we clianged. 

There was a gentleman on board of the 
Hebrew persuasion — a very different gentle- 
man, however, from my genial friend from 
Posen, or from the merchant in the cot-slcins 
at Stettin — who had brought with him — of 
all merchandise in the world ! — a consign- 
ment of three hundred canary birds. Tliese 
little songsters had l>een built up into quite 
a castle of cages, open at all four sides; 
the hatches of the hold had been left .open 
during the voyage ; and it was very pretty 
and pastoral to hear them executing their 
silvery roulades in the beautiful May evening, 
and to see the Hebrew gentleman (he. wore a 
white hat, a yellow waistcoat, a drab coat, 
light grey irouseis and buff slippers, and, with 


kis aoxoewUat jaundiced .ucuMi^iGn, looked ji^rea^ gravity and deliberation .to chew, imd 
not unlike a canary bird himself), go down the tb^ were soon the best Mends in.th^ worlds 
ladder into tke hold, to feed his choristeia X was getting very tired of assuring piysetf 
and converse with them in a cheerful and of the shirtlessness of the boardens, whom 1 
friendly manner. But he was in a pitiable had now beeu inspecting for ne^My three • 
state of tribulation ; firstly, because he had quarters oi an hour, when Captw StefSaus 
learnt thatl the customs duties on singing reappeai*ed, this time without the teleseope, 
birds in Bussia were enormous; and, but with the thirty passports as usual flutte]> 
secondly, because he had been told that Jews ing in tlie breeze, and a pile of other papers 
were not su^ed to enter St^ Petersburgh.* besides. He had mounted his ejiauletteB 
He turned his coat-collar up, and, pulled his again, had Captain Stetfcns, and a atiffer 
hat over his eyes with a desperate effort to shirt-collar than ever ; aud on his breast 
mako himself look like a Christian ; but he nearest his heart there shone a gold enamel- 
only succeeded in travestying, not in dis- led cfoss and a parti-coloured riband, pro- 
guising, himself ; for, whereaSjie bad looked claiming to us awe-stricken passengers and to 
a Frank, open Jew, say, like Judas Macca- the world in general, that Captain Steffens 
btuus ; lie, now, with liis cowering and furtive was a knight of one of the thousand and one 
mien, looked unspeakably like Judas Iscariot. Busaian orders. It might have been a Prus- 
He wiw sorely annoyed, too, at the proceed- sian order, you may urge. No, no ; my eyes 
iiigs of one of the policemen, who, having were too sharp for that. Young as 1 was to 
probably never seen a canary bird before, liusaia, 1 could tell already a hawk from a 
and imagining it to be a species of wild beast handsaw, and the august split crow of the 
of a diminutive size, was performing the fuat autocrat from the jay-like black eaglet of 
of stirring up with a long pole, by means Prussia. I think Captain Steffens* decoration 
of a tobacco-pipe, poked between the wires was the fifteenth class of St. Michael-the- 
of one of the cages, and was apparently Moujik. The chief mate was* ^so in full fig ; 
much surprised that the little canary aud, though he could boast no decoration^ he 
declined singing under that treatment. But, had a tremendous pin in Ills shirt, with a 
courage, my Hebrew friend ! you have crimson bulb a-top like a brandy ball. And 
brought your birds to a fine market, even Captain Steffens and his mate were both 
if you have to pay fifty j)er cent, ad va- arrayed in this astounding costume evidently 
lorem duty on them. For, be it known a to do honour to aud receive with i*espect two 
canary sells for twenty-five silver roubles in helmeted beings, highly laced, profusely 
Ilussia — for nearly four pounds ! and, as for decorated, and positively clean, who now 
a parrot, I have heard of one, aud two boarded the steamer from a man-o’-war*s gig 
hundred roubles being given for one that alongside, aud were with many bows ushei*ea 
could speak French. . into the saloon. 

The wag frona the South of France had not Whether he had dropped cherubliko from 
been idle all this time. Who, but he counter- aloft, where he had been looking out for our 
feited (while he was not looking) the usage lives, or risen like Venus from the salt sea 
and bearing of the little semi-humpbacked spray, or come with the two helmets in the 
policeman, and threw us into convuls>:)ng gjg — though I could almost make affidavit 
of laughter? \yiio but be pretended to tliat he was not in it when it rowed alongside, 
be dreadfully frightened at the officer in boarded the Prussian Fagle in his own 
the dirt-inlaid lace, running away from him, private wherry, or risen from the hold whore 
after the manner of Mr. Flexmore the he had lain concealed during the voyage, or 
clown, wJieu he is told that the policenwu been tlien and there incarnated from the 
is coming ? Who but he addressed the very atmospheric atoms ; whether he came os a 
tallest douanier in the exact voice, and with spirit but so would not depart, I am utterly 
the exact gesture of the immortal Puuch (at incapable of judging, but this is certain : that, 
which wo went into tits, of course, and even at the cabin-door there suddenly appeared 
the adamantine Miss Wapps condescended to Mr. Edward Wright, comedian. I say Mr. 
smile), Douring fortli a flood of gibberish, Vriglitadvisedly; because although the appa- 
which he declared to be liussian. The rition turned out to be a Russiart to the back- 
douanier looked very ferocious, aud I bone, thigh bone, and hip bone, and though 
thought the wag would have beeu kiiouted big name was very probably Someth'ingovitch 
and sent to Siberia ; but he got over it ©r Off, he had Mr. Wright’s voice, and Mr. 
somehow, and gave the customs magnate Wriglit’s face, together with the teeth, eye- 
a cigar, which that brave proceeded, with glass, white ducks, and little patent tipped 

^ boots of that favourite actor. And he was 

* 1 am not aWare of the existence of any Oiikase posi- only Mr. Wright, but he was Mr. Wright 
tively forbidding Jews to settiu at St. Potci-sburg ^ it in the character of Paul pry— minus the 
is cortaiu that there are uo Jews in the liuasiau capitaL V»iif with thn PVA-crljutn Aiirl 

In other parts of the Empii-6 a distinction is made costume Certainly, but Wit utiie cye-giass aiwi 

between the KaralmJews. who abide by tlie law of the tlie umbrella tO the life. 1 am DOt Certam 
Old ^inientj^aud the Itabbini^ Jew., who bold by whether he trore a white hat, but I know 
the Talmud. Thefwmor are tolerated and ptetcctcd; urtrloi* 

but the latter are treated with great rigour, and are ifot he carried a little locked portfolio Under 
permitted to settle in the tewna one ai*m, that his eyes without the slightest 


* 1 am not aWare of the existence of any Oukase posi- 
tively forbidding Jews to settle at St. Petci-sburg : but it 
is cortaiu that there are uo Jews in the liuasiau capitaL 
In other parts of the Empii*6 a distinction is made 
between tlie Karalm Jews, who abidto by tlie law of the 
Old Tasbinieut, and the liabbuiical Jews, wiio hold by 
the Talmud. The former are tolerated and ptetcctcd; 
but the latter are treated with great rigour, aud are ifut 
permitted to settle in the tewiu. 
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Buqpieion of » wi^ ovorvwhoro at 

^pce ; that he grumed Wright as Patil 
Pry's grhi, inoeset^atl; ; tl^at he was alwa;;^8 
hoping he didn't h^tmde^ aud that he did 
intrude ii^ostooiifiMUidedly. 

Police P* l^asked the Russian lu a whisper. 

My accomplished, friend elevated and then 
depressed his eyebrows in token of acquies- 
cence, and added Orloif ! 

“ But Count Orloff is in Pai'is,” I ventured 
to remark* 

. “ I say, Orloff when I speak of ces gens 1^,” 
answered the Russian. “He is of the secret 
police — Seotion des Etrangers — couusSilorof 
a college, if you know what that is 9 Gives 
capital dinners.” 

“ Do you know him ? ” 

“ I know him ! ” repeated the Russian ; aud, 
for the first time during our acquaintance, 
1 saw the expression of something like 
emotion in his face — and this express^ con- 
temptuous indignation. “My dear sir, we 
do not know ces gens nous autres.” 

Mr. Wright was at home immediately. 
He shook hands with Captain Steffens as if 
he would have his hand off, clapped the first 
mate on the shoulder ; who, for his part, I 
grieve to say, looked as if he would like to 
knock his head off ; and addressed a few words 
in perfect English to the nearest p^asseugers. 
Then he took the captain's arm quite amica- 
bly, and took the locked pcHfollo and the 
gleaming teeth (they were not Mr. Carker’s 
teeth, but Mr. Wright's), and himself into 
the saloon. 1 was so fascinated at the sight 
of this smiling banshee that 1 should have 
followed him into the cabin ; but the wary 
polizeis, who had already tui-nod everybody 
out of ^e saloon in the most summary, and 
not the most courteous manner, now formed 
a cordon across the entrance, and left us out- 
side the paradise of the Prussian Eagle, like 
pei'is rather than passengers. 

Captain Steffens, Mr. Wright, the two 
superior helmets, the thirty passports and 
tl^eadditioual documents — ^whidi 1 conjecture 
to^iave been our lives aud adventures from 
fUe^earliest period to the present time, com- 
.jufed by the Russian consul at Stettin, aud 
Jfiie secretary of legation at Berlin, with notes 
^l^by Captain Steffens, and a glossary by Mi'. 
Wright— were closeted in the saloon from a 
quarter to%ne to a quarter to four p.m., by 
which time (as the Preussischer Adler had 
fulfilled her contract in bringing us to Cron- 
stadt, and would give us neither bite nor sup 
more), 1 was sick with hunger, and kinder 
streaked with rage. What thev did in the 
saloon during this intolerable delay, whether 
they painted miniatures of us through some 
concealed spyhole, or played upon the piano, 
or witnessed a private performance of Bom- 
bastes Fur^oso by Mr. Wright, or went to 
sleept no man could telL The wag from the 
South of France, wlio, notwithstanding the 
rigid surveillance, had managed to creep 
round to the wheel, came back with a report 


that the condil^ were blinking, e^inpaign^, 
and spsoking olgaxn. .TheetcMry,WM,n^ 
likely; but how wa^ such an inqip^g^ 
joker to be believed 1 For th^hpurs then^ 
there was nothing to bs' done but to satWfy 
myself thj^ the polizeis were realty sbirtk^ 
aud to struggle with an insaim desire to 
fiy upon my portmanteau and. open 
precisely because it was sealed up.. Tljte 
other passengers were moody, aud mj RussUin 
friend was not neai'ly so fond of me as he 
was at sea. For, you must undei-stand, my 
passport was good to Groustadt ; but once 
arrived there, there was another process of 
whitewashing; to be gone through ; an^, to be 
intimate with a man whose papera might not 
be in rule might compromise even nous 
autres. 

The port of Cronstadt was very thronged 
and lively, and I feasted my' eyes upon some 
huge English steamers from Hull and other 
northern English ports. It did me good to 
see the Union Jack ; but where wet'C the 
gunboats, Mr. Bull ? Ah J where were the 
gunboats 1 Failing these, there were plenty 
of Russian gunboats — black, saucy, trim, 
diabolical, little crafts enough, which were 
steaming about as if in searcm of some stray 
infernal machine that might have been 
overlooked since the war time* Far away 
through the grove of masts, I could descry 
the monarchs of the forests, the huge, half- 
masted hulks of the Russian line-of- battle 
ships. The stars and stri}^ of the great 
American republic were very much to the 
fore this Tuesday morning ; and, as I found j 
afterwards, the American element was what i 
Americans would term almighty strong in 
Russia. There was nothing to be seen of 
Cronstadt, the town, but the spires of some i 
churches, some thundering barracks, the dome 

ithe museum, and forts, forts, forts. But 
Cronstadt the port was veryjgay with dancing | 
skifife, and swift men-o’-war boato with their 
white-clad crews, aud little coteries of coquet- 
tish yachts. The sky was so bright, the 
water so blue, the flags so varied, the yachts 
so rakish and snowy-sailed, that I could have 
fancied myself Ibr a moment in Kingstown I 
harbour, on my way to Dublin, instead of 
St. Petersburg but for the forts, forts, forts. 

While 1 was viewing these things and 
cursing Mr. Wright (was it for this that Im 
won our hearts at the Adelphl for so many 
years, inveigling us out of so many half-price 
shillings, aud insidiously concealing the fact 
of his connection with Count Qrloff— how 
Prince Dolgoi^ouki's secret police ?), while I 
was smoking very nearly the last cigar that I 
was to smoke in the open air so near Bt. 
Petersburg, there had glided alongside and 
nestled under the shadow of , our big paddle- 
box^ a tiny wai*-steamer, or pyroscaphei 
with a Bt. Andrew or blue X cross on a white 
flag at her stern, and another little^ flag at 
her fore, compounded of different crosses and 
colours, and looking curiously like a Union 


it niraat^^ dtiatij any means. 
19im fuit sed fdmi'cka , : blaek .^as Tier 

IniB, but she was ^jwdely-beautiful, a long 
Iffehe li:mrd carted m ebony, with an ivory 
strelik on hier baCik (that was her deck), and 
gliding almost noiselessly over the water. 
§he looked not so much like a steamer as 
like the toy model of one seen through a 
powerful opera-glass; and her wheel and 
dompass, and spider-web rigging, and shining 
brass bolts, and beeswaxed blocks, would 
have looked far more in place in the toyman’s 
window in Fleet Street, London, than in this 
grim Cronstadt. She had her little murder- 
popguns though — tapering little brass play- 
things, such as you may see by dozens in a 
basket, marked eightpence each, in the same 
toyshop window. This was a Kussian-built 
boat, with Bussian engines, engineers, and 
drew, and she seemed to say to me mockingly : 
" Ah 1 we have no war-steamers, haven’t we ? 
we are dependent upon England for our ma- 
chinery, are we ? Wait a bit ! ” She was, in 
truth, as crack a piece of naval goods as 1 — 
not being a judge — could wish to see. She had 
a full ci*ew of fine hardy fellows, spotlessly 
clean, and attired from head to foot in white 
duck. They were strapping, tawny, mousta- 
chioed men ; mostly, I was told, Fins. Your 
true Bussian is no sailor ; though you may 
teach him to row, reef, and steer, as you may 
teach him to dance on the tight-rope. On the 
paddle-bridge there was an arm-chair, covered 
with crimson velvet, and in it, with his feet 
on a footstool covert with the same material, 
sate the commander of the steamer. He was 
puffing a paper cigar ; he was moustachioed 
and wliiskei'ed like a life-guardsman ; he was 
epauletted and belaced ; he was crossed and 
medalled for his services at the siege of 
BeUeisle, doubtless; he had spotless wHte 
trousers tightly strapped over his pateml?^ 
leather boots ; but he had not a pair of 
8})ui*8 ; though I looked for them attentively, 
and those who state that such ornaments 
exist on the heels of Bussian naval officers 
are calumniators, lustead of a sword, fie 
wore a dirk at his side, with a gold and ivory 
hilt, very tasteful and ship-shape ; and, at the 
stem of the vessel there stood, motionless and 
rigid, a long man, with a drooping moustache 
like an artist’s Sweetener, with a thoroughly 
Tartar face, and clad in the eternal coarse 
grey sack, who they said was a midship- 
man. He had a huge hour-glass before him, 
and two smaller quarter-hour-glasses, which 
he turned with grave composure when the 
sand had run out. 

On the deck of an adjacent lighter I could 
see, for the first time^ the genuine Bussian 
national costume on a score of stalwart, 
bearded men, clad in an almost brimless felt 
hat (not unlike that patronised by the Con- 
naught bogtrotters), a sheepskin coat, with the 
skinny aide out and the aroolly side m (Mr. 
Brian O'Lynn’s favourite wear, and which he 
declared to be mighty convanient), baggy 


Inre^eh^ apjMr^tly ofbed-iteking, and long, 
cltHiisy, thick-soled boots of lea^i^ innocent 
.of blacking, and worn outside the trohsers. 
These poor devils had been lading a Dutdi 
galliot, and it being dinner-hour, 1 suppose, 
had knockfid off work, and were lying d^d 
asleep in all sorts of wonderful positions. 
Prone to the deck on the stomach, witli the 
hands and legs stretched out like so many 
turtle, seemed to be the favourite posture 
for repose. But one gentleman, lying on 
his back, presented himself to my view 
in a gnost marvellous state of fore-short- 
ening — leaving nothing visible to me but 
the soles of his boots, the convexity of his 
stomach and the tip of his nose. By and by 
their time for turning to again came ; and, 
when I saw the mate or foreman — or whatever 
else he was — of the gang, step among them 
with a long twisted rattan, like that of the 
gaoler in the bridewell scene of the Harlot’s 
Progress, and remind them that it was time 
to go to work by the gentle means of strikiug, 
kicking, and k\1 but jumping on them, I 
received my first lesson, that 1 was in a 
country where flesh and blood are cheaper- 
much cheaper — ^than gentle Thomas Hood 
ever wotted of. 

Wo had been in our floating prison with 
the chance of being drowned, three hours ih 
addition to the seventy-three we had con- 
sumed in coming from Stettin, when the door 
of the saloon was flung wide open, and a 
polizei, seemingly seized with insanity, began 
frantically vociferating ‘‘ Voyageur passport ! 
Passport voyageur 1 ” at the very top of his 
voice; which cries he continued without inter- 
mission till he cither ran dowm, like a clock, 
or w^as threatened by a discreet and scanda- 
lised corporal with the disciplinary application 
of the stick if he did not desist. Poor fellow ! 
this was, very likely, all the French he knew, 
and he was proud of it ! Taking this as a 
gentle hint that we were to enter the saloon 
for passport purposes, we all poured into that 
apartment p6le-m61e like your honourable 
hous# to the bar of the Lords. And here we 
-found several empty bottles and a strong 
I smell of cigar smoke, which rather bore out 
I the wag’s story of the champagne and cigars ; 
land, Bitting at a table, Mr. Wright, more 
jtrothy than ever, the captain, the helmets, 
and somebody else we little expected to see. 

I There were only twenty-nine passengers 
standing round the table. Do you under- 
stand now? The thiiiiieth passenger was 
one of the lot — one of ces gens-l^L — one of 
Count Orloff’s merry men. So, at least, 1 
conjecture, tor he was the somebody eko at 
the table, and he a^ed me, with all the cool- 
ness in the world — ^when my turn came, and 
as if he had never seen me before in his life — 
what my object in coming to Busaia might 
bo ? I told him that I voyaged pour nion 
plakir, at which reply he seemed but mode- 
rately Biitisfled, ^ and made a neat note of it 
on a sprawling sheet of paper. 1 had no- 
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ticed that he jbs^' bean tadtnrn, and, 

as 1 thought, deaf, durihg onr pasaage-n-a 
white-^eed hound that he took to his 

victuals and drink very kindly ; and this was 
hk object for coming to Btiaaia. Of course, 
a Bussian government employ6 ihay travel 
forhiB pleasure, like other folks; especially 
on a probable salary of about forty pounds 
a-yeaa* ; and* this pale functionary may have 
been returning from the baths of Spa or 
Wildbad ; but it was veiy suspicious. I won- 
der how much he paid for his passage ! 

We did not get our passports back y 4 ^t — 0 
no 1 but each traveller received a card on 
which was a big seal, in very coarse red wax, 
bearing the impress of the everlasting double 
eagle, and tliis was our passport from Cron- 
sladt to Petersburg town. Very speetlily and 
gladly we bade a long, long krewell to the 
l^eussiclier Adler and Captain Steffens*; 
and, giving up our sealing-wax passports, 
stepped on board the pyroscaphe. She had 
her name in gilt capitals on her paddle-boxes ; 
but I could not spell Kussiaii then, and so re- 
mained ignorant on that subject. 1 ought 
not to omit stating that Mr. Wright— after 
telling us in a jaunty manner, that it was 
beautiful weather, beautiful weather, and 
that we had had a charming passage, charm- 
ing passage — disapjieared. He did not remain 
in the saloon, and he did not come with us. 
Perhaps he returned aloft to resume his 
cherub duties, or iloated away, or melted 
away, or sank away. At all events, he went 
right away somewhere, and d! saw him no 
more. 

During the three hours the pyroscaphe had 
been lying alongside the Preussischer Adler, 
there had been a long plank, neatly carpeted, 
sloping from the gangway of one vessel to 

1 that of tiie other. The sight of this plank, 

! all ready for walking upon, and yet tabooed to 

1 mortal footsteps, had tantalised and riled us 
not a little. On the bulwai’k of the Adler 

1 there had been laid, at right angles to it but 
also sloping downwards, a long, heaviesli beam 
of wood painted in alternate black and '^hite 
Btreaks, which was to serve as a hand-rail 
for the ladies when they made the descensus 
Avemi. The opposite extremity of this beam 
was held by a Russian man-o’war’s man on the 
pyroscaphU^s deck ; a thick-set, moustachioed 
lout in white-duck cap, frock, and trowsers. 
He*held the beam in one hand, and sup- 
ported his elbow with the other j and tliere 
and thus I declare he held it during three 
mortal hours. It would have been about as 
easy for him to stand on one leg daring 
that period. I lost sight of him occasionally, 
as I paced to and fro on the deck ; but, when 1 
||8tttmed. he was always in the same position 
^H9ty|tmaotionleBB, impassible, with the beam 
inji& ligkyt ha^nd and his elbow in his left. 
iMo not know what amount ,of stic ; would 
'ii,ave fallen to this poor fellow s sbrire if he 
* ' Rad ffinched or stumbled ; but^ when 1 tried 
lb pictlire to myself ^ English, a Prench, or 

an American Aailov iui a’ stmihor ’position,. 

I could not help admitting that Bossla ie 
a country where diseiplitie is tindetstood, 
not only m theory, but in practice. 

The interior of the pyroscaphe did not 
belie her exterior. She was appointed through- 
out like an English nobleman's yacht. There 
was a tiny saloon with rosewood fixings, dis- 
temper paintings in gilt frames, damask hang- 
iDOT, held up ly oimolu Cupids, and mirrors 
galore for the fair ladies to admire themselves 
in. The little Filct^h actress immediately con- 
verted one of them into the prettiest picture- 
frame you would desire to see in or out of 
Russia ; and, leaving Miss Wapps to inspect 
her bluG-bronzed nose in another, I went on 
deck, where there were benches on bronzed * 
legs and covered with crimson velvet, and 
camp-stools with seats worked in Berlin wool. 

I have been told that the officers of the Rus- 
sian navy have a pretty talent in that genre 
of needlework. My Russian friend — who by 
this time had utterly forgottei\ (so it seemed) 
my existence— had found a friend of his in the 
person of the commander of the steamer, and 
the pair had retired to that oflScer’s private 
cabin to drink champagne. Always cham- 
pagne. I noticed that when they recognised 
each other at first, it was (oddly enough) in ; 
the French language that their salutations | 
were interchanged. . 

We w'ere yet in the Gulf of Finland, and . 
the canal of the Neva was still far off, when | 
Captain Smith — who, it will be remembered, j 
bad gone over to the enemy, or Wapp fao- ' 
tion — came over to me with overtures ot peace, j 
He had somehow managed to save those boots ! ’ 
of hb out of the general confiscation wreck, ! 
and cairied them now like buckets. He had * 
liis reasons for an armistice, the captain ; for | 
he Remarked that we might be of great ser- i 
vice to one another in the Custom House. ! 
“You help me, and I’ll help you,” said Cap- 
tain Smith. TJiis was all very fair and 
liberal, and on the live and let live princijde, 
whicli I heartily admire ; but, when the cap- i 
lafii proffered a suggestion that I should help • 
him by carrying the abhorred boots with the j 
sheepskin linifig*!, and proceeded to yoke me 
with them, milkman fashion, I resisted, and | 
told him, like Gregory, that I’d not carry ! 
coals— nay, nor boots either. On this be 
went on another tack ; and, conveying me to a 
secret place under the companion-ladder, ear- 
nestly entreated me -to conceal, on his behalf, 
underneath my waistcoat, a roil of very 
sleezy sky-blue merino, which lie assured me 
was for a dress for his little daughter Gretchen, 
and which he had hitherto coucealod in the 
mysterious boots. I must say tiiat the sky- 
blue merino did not look very valuable : I 
don’t think, in fact, that it was worth much 
more thau a “ tarn ; ” and 1 did not relish the 
idea of becoming an amateur smuggler on 
other merchants] account. But what was I to 
do ? The captain was a bore, but the father 
had a claim to my services. It was pleasant, 
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besidea,. to think that the oaptain had a 
daughter at all-— a bnght*^6d little maid, 
'with soft ]pownhaAr,perhaTO ; and I pictured 
her to myself in th^ sky-blue merino sitting 
on the captain’s knee, while that giant mariner 
told her stories of his voyages on the salt 
seas, and forbore in love from saying any- 
thing about, the perilous ice and the magnetic 
ishinds ; nay, glossed over his shipwreck oif 
the Isle of Weazel, and made out the super- 
cargo to be an angel of light rather than a 
" turn tief.” So 1 smuggled Captain Smith's 
sky-blue merino through the Custom House 
for him ; and if I had no sorer sin than that 
on my conscience, 1 should go to bed with a 
. light heart to-niglit. 

In gratitude for this concession the cap- 
tain proposed a drink, to which I nothing 
loth — for I was quite faint with the heat 
and delay — consented. The refreshment-room 
was a little midiogany box below, with a 
cut-glass chandelier hanging from the ceil- 
ing, about half-a-dozeii sizes too large for 
the ajiartinent. There was a bar covered 
with marble, and a grave waiter in black, 
with a white neckcloth and white gloves : 
a waiter who looked as for private or 
poliiical reasons, he was content to hand 
round schnapps, but that he could be an 
ambassador if he chose. There was a bar- 
keeper, whose stock of French was restricted 
to these three words, Eau-de-vie, Mooasoo, and 
Jiouble-argent. He made liberal use of 
these ; and I remarked that, although it 
was such a handsome pyroscaphe with a 
chandelier and camp stools worked in Lerlin 
wool, the bar-keeper took very good care to 
have the rouble-argent in his liand, before 
lie delivered the Eau-de-vie to a Moossoo. 
I'aying beforehand is the rule in liusaia, 
and this is why the Russians are such bad 
paymfistera. The little mahogany box/is^f, 
crammed with passengers, talking, laughing, 
and shaking hands with each other in pure 
good-nature, as men will do when they come 
to the end of a tedious journey. The wag 
from the south of France was in iminen.% 
force, and incessantly ejaculated “Vodki! 
Vodki 1 ” capering about witli, a glass of that 
liquor in his hand, and drinking and hob- 
nobbing with everybody. I tried a glass of 
vodki, ^ anfd immediately understood what 
genuine blue ruin was. For this Todki was 
bright blue, and it tasted — ^ugh J of what did 
it not taste ? Bilge-water, vitriol, turpentine, 
copal- varnish, fire, and castor- oil! There 
was champagne, and there was Lafitte, too, 
to be had, Cognac, brantewein, schnapps, 
aniseed (of which the Russians are immoae- 
rately fond), and an infinity of buttcr-brods 
spread with caviare — no more, no moi'e of 
that ! — dried belouga, smoked salmon, cold 
veal, bacon, sardines, and tongue. I don’t 
know the exact figures of the tarifi* of prices ; 


* Or Vodka, both tormiiiationa seem to be used iodii^ 
ferently. 


but Ikhow that there was never any 
out of a silver i^uble. 

In this convivial little den, Captain Bmith , 
In his turn found a friend. This was ■ no 
other than Petersen ; and nothing wouki 
serve Captfiu Smith, but that I must 1^ 
introduced to Petersen. De agent vor de 
gompauy that used do go do Helsingfors,’'’ 
he whispered. What company, and what the 
deuce had I to do with the gompauy, or 
with Petersen ? However, there was no help 
for it, and I was introduced. Petersen 
daguerreotyped, would have passed very well 
for the likeness of Mr. Nobody ; for his large 
head was joined to liis long legs, with 
no perceptible torso, and with only a very 
narrow interval or belt of red plush waist- 
coat between. He had the face of a fox 
who was determined to be clean shaved or to 
die ; and, indeed, there was not a hair left 
on ills face, but he had gashed himself ter- 
ribly in the operation, and his copper skin 
wjis laced with his red oxide of leaji blood. 
Ho had a hat so huge and so furry in nap, 
that he looked with it on like the Lord 
Mayor’s sword-bearer, and he may, indeed, 
have been the mysterious Sword-bearer’s 
young man, of whom we heard so much 
during the sittings of the City Corporation 
Commission. When I was introduced to 
him as“ Mister aus England,” (which was all 
Captain Smith knew of my name) he opened 
his wide mouth, and stared at me with his 
fishy spherical eyes with such intensity, that 
I fancied that the sockets were pop-guns, and 
that lie meant to shoot the aqueous globes 
against me. TJie open mouth, I think, i'eally 
meant something, signifying that Petersen 
was hungry, and desired meat ; for the Cap- 
tain immediately afterwards whispered to 
me that we had better ofier Petersen a beef- 
»steak. Why any beefsteak of mine should 
be offered to Petersen I know no more than 
why the celebmted Oozly bird should hide 
his head in the sand, and whistle thi’ough the 
nape of his neck ; but I was stupefied, dazed 
with the vodki and the chandelier, the confu- 
sion of tongues, and Petersen’s eyes and hat, 
and I nodded dully in consent. A beefsteak 
in Russia means meat and potatoes, and 
bread, cheese, a bottle of Moscow beer, and 
ary pretty little tiny kickshaws in the way 
o pastry that may strike William Cook. 
Petersen, w ho had accepted the offer by lift- 
ing the KW'ordbearer’s hat, began snapping up 
the food like a kingfisher ; and as re^rds 
the payment, the we (Captain Smith being 
busily engaged somewhere else with hia 
boots) turned out to be me, and amounted to 
a silver rouble. Three and threepence for 
Petei’sen ! He was,to give me some valuable 
information about hot^, and so forth, Peter- 
sen ; but his mouth was too full for him to 
speak. He changed some money for me, 
however, and gave me, for my remaining 
thalers, a greasy Russian rouble note, and 
some bartered copecks. I am inclined to 
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think tbatPeterseti benefited by this transac- feeling that t Had come in the VAH from 'the 
tion ooneicierably. , honce of detention at Cronlst^t to the cotEnty 

All at once there vm a cry from the pae- gaol at Petersburg, and that Twas^otm for 
sengers above, of ^^Tsaaca! Isaacs!” and, three months^ with hard labour; the last 
leaving Petersen still wolfing my beefsteak, week solitary. Oarionsly enough, at balls, 
I hastened on deck. We had entered long soirees, and supper^ at St. Petersburg, at 
since tile canal of the broad, sliallow, false, Moscow, in town and country, 1 could never 
shining, silvery, Neva, in ^hich the only divest myself of that county<gaol feeling till 1 
navigable channel was maiked out by flags, got my discharge at Cron^adt again, three 
We had left on our right hand the palaces of months afterwards. 

Oranienbaum and Petergofij and now we saw 

right ahead, flashing in the sun like the orb a DULL DAY ON EXMOOR. 

of a king, the luirnislied dome of the great 

cathedral of St. Izak. Then the vast' work- Mr. Albert Smith, in the course of his 
shops and ship-building yards of Mr. Baird ; entertainmenf at Egyptian Hall, is accus- 
theii immense tallow warehouses (looking tomed to preface that admirable monologue of 
like forts again), and then, starting up on the Engineer of the Austrian Lloyd’s, with 
every side, not by twos or threes, but by this- remark, “ He told me the stupidest story 
scores, and starting up, as if by magic, the that 1 ever heard in all my life, and now, 
golden spires and domes of Peieisburg ! ladies and gentlemen, I am going to tell it to 
I say starting up : it is the only word, you.” Thus I, having passed through and 
Some half-dozen years ago I was silly enough mercifully got out of Thursday, the tweuty- 
to go up in a balloon, which, bursting at the eighth day of August — the dullest day by far 
altitude of a mile, sent its passengeis down in the winte annals of my summer life — am 
again. We fell over Fulham ; and I shall about to communicate that experience, 
never forget the agonising distinctness with The com panions of my misfortune were two: 

wldch houses, chimneys, churches seemed Lientenaut Kidd Shmar, of Her Majesty’s 
rushing up to us instead tif we coming down Foot, and Olive Thompson, Esquire, of the 
to them. 1 specially remember Fulham church llonourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
steeple, ou which 1 ex])ected every moment and, by practice, an amateur painter of land- 
to be transfixed. Now, though the plane was scapes. Tlie place where we mree were then 
horizontal, not vertical, the ellect was exactly an<l are now residing is eminently coDgeuuil to 
similar; and, as if from the bosom of the all delineator<i of scenery. Upon the red rocks 
Neva, the churches and palaces slai'ted up. by the sea, on little islands in the wooded 
We went, straight as an arrow from a streams, and upon the aides of our purple 
Tartar’s bow, into the very heart of the city, hills, there are pitched countless tents, under 
No suburbs, no streets gradually growing the shelter of which the purveyors to the 
upon you, no buildings gradually iiici easing water-colour exhibitions are seen during this 
in density. We were there ; alongside the season at their pleasant toil. When they 
English quay, in sight of the Custom-honse are not thus actively employed uurler 
and Exchange, within a stone’s throw of the canvas, they saunter loosely about the vil- 
Winter Palace, hard by the colossal statue of in intellectual gin-punch-and-Shelley- 
Peter the Great, nearly opposite the senate looking groups, with short pipes, flannel 
and the Saint Synode, close to the ministry shirts, sketch-book, and monstachios. Our 
of war, within view of the Admiralty, and young ladies peep flrom under their slouch 
under the guns of the fortress, before you hats as they go by, upon the deathless works 
could say Jack Robinson. of these distinguished youths with admiration, 

The English quay ? Could this be Russia ? and “ Oh I 1 should dearly love to be a 
PaUces, villas, Cormthimi columns, elegantly painter’swife!” they confess at nightly toilettes 
dicssed ladies with parasols and lapdogs, and to their bosom friends. The parents of 
children gazing at us from the quay, hand- these young people, however, entertain very 
some e(|unj|ages, curvetting cavaliers, and the dilTereut views upon this subject, and regard 
notes ot a military band floating on the air. our artists, as a general rule, as a less resiiect- 
Yes : this was Russia ; and England was able order of paiatei*s and glaziers, 
fifteen bundled real, and fifteen thousand Nothing but desperate Cnnui could 
moral, miles ofi. have made brothers of Olive Thomi>- 

The handsome gianitc quays and elegantly son, Kidd Shinar, and me. We had 
dressed ladies were not for us to walk on or each sat at our separate table in the Hotel 
with just yet. A double line of jiolice sen- Coffee Room for eleven days running — if I 
tries extended from a little pavilion in which may apply that word to days that crawled— 
we lauded to a low whitewashed archway on quite unconscious, as it seemed, of each 
tlie other side of the quay, from which a other’s existences. When the newspaper 
flight of stone ste^ led apparently into a was laid down by Thompson, about four feat 
range of cellars. Walking, tired and dusty, from where I was^ I would ring the bell to 
through this lane of stem policemen (Liberty inquire of the waiter whether anybody was 
and the ladies peeping at ns oyer the shoul- using the Times. When 1 had done sending 
dots of the polizeis) 1 could not resist an odd my fourth letter to people 1 did not care a 





w&terproof), *^tbeVeaf:her is looking better, 
and iVs almost ffcs fbr badk as forward/' The 
lieuteuant locked at bis 6 wb exquisite boots 
inquiringly, and then began to wnistle. 

" That is Badgerley yonder, if you could 
see it,** said Thompson, after a ^ng pause ; 
"have you ever heard of the Dooues of Bad- 
gerley I " 

1 thought I was in for some anecdotes of 
the aristocracy ; but T was dry, and tolerably 
good-humoured, and I returned for answer, 
that 1 bad not, and that 1 felt much interest 
in the Doones of Badgerley. 

" I can tell you all about the Doones of 
Yorkshire,” said the lieutenant sulkil}', "if 
that's anything to do with it. Doone was 
sheriff, and kepi' the hounds, and I’ve been 
at his place many times. lie had a brother 
somewhere in the south.” 

"Ah, but he didn’t commit murder and 
eat human flesh habitually, as these Doones 
of Badgerley did — did he ? ” urged Thomp- 
son. 

" T dare say. They were a queer lot, I be- 
lieye,” said ^linar, grimly. 

" Bless my soul ! ” cried I, " it’s raining 
very hard ; don’t you think we had better go 
back ? ” 

"Don’t be afraid, my deal* fellow,” said 
Thompson, laughing ; “ poor Doone was 
hung in chains on yon hillock, just seventy 
' years ago. He had made an excursion with 
some members of his family to a desolate 
farm near Barnstaple, when nobody was 
at that time at home but an infant and 
a maidservant in charge of it ; tlie latter, 
seeing the Doones ride up, juid being 
aware, although she did not know them, 
that she had nothing to offer people of 
their quality, left the child in the cradle, and 
got into the oven out of their way. The 
visitors then roamed over the establishment,, 
selecting such things as they bad occasion 
for, and afterwards sat down in the kitchen 
to the baby and onions. Mr. D., however, 
with a poetic spirit that did him honour at the 
moment, but which afterwards caused him 
to be hung in chains, chose to deliver himself 
of the following distich, whicli he addressed 
extemporaneously to the food in question ; 

* Cliild, if they a^ks thee who cat thee, 

Say^ou 'twas Doooes of Badgerley.’ 

" The girl in the oven, who had a talent 
for remembering verses, bore these words 
carefully in her mind, and after the depar- 
ture of the ]')oone3 to their private resi- 
dence yonder, she gave such information to 
the local constabulary that the result was 
the violent extinction of the whole family, 
without even an appeal to the Sir George 
Grev of the period.’* 

was it the girl was not done Inrown 
ifi' ; Ihe oven ? ” asked the lieuteuant ttaa- 
oioosly; 

"It was on a Sunday,” answered Thomp- 
son, with calm triumph, "and tine fanner was 


Very properly SkCoustomed to confine the 
hoHisehola to cold meat upon thai day.” 

had now got upon the great waste of 
I Exmoor, which is interspersed with danger- 
ous peat bogs and morasses,^ and extends 
about ten miles every way, With scarcely a 
fence or a tree. The rain drove up between 
tbe low hills in dense masses, but descended 
less thickly upon the higher parts of the road, 
from which we could see a good way round. 
On our left lay the little sluggish stream, not 
a yard across, wliich from this desolate birth- 
place flows down, through a land of plenty, 
of park and meadow, of orchard and com- 
fleld, by the old cathedral city to the southern 
shore. Our 'attention was drawn to it on a 
sudden by Kidd Shinar. 

" My precious jingo ! ’’—that was the lieu- 
tenant’s expression— "if they ain’t red 
deer ! ” 

Bed deer they were, bounding one after 
the other over the infant Exe without 
any "effort, and then paokg grandly on into 
the mist : the highest antlered of tliom, 
the stag of stags, loading by a few paces the 
royal herd. These red deer of Exmoor are 
among the few still left in England except 
in parks. They are hunted by a peculiar 
breed of dogs, fuller of tone and deeper 
of tongue than common, and, as some of the 
north country sportsmen observe, by a ]ieca- 
liar breed of men. The truth is, several 
matters have to be observed in the pursuit of 
deer, which are unknown to men accustomed 
only to follow smaller game ; and those vrlio 
don’t regard such pai’ticulars must expect- 
to be stigmatised sometimes as a pack of 
foolish fox-hunters. The fox-hunters we 
know, in their own country, take it out, in 
their turn, upon the hare-hunters, who are 
! sometimes addre.'^sed as thi8tle-wbip]>er8. This 
Jfi^^ding the deer for ourselves, or at least going 
to look for it after it has been marked down, 
seems a far nobler method than that of turn- 
ing the astonished animal out of the back 
door of an omnibus ; and the death he some- 
times dies here, at bay in the dark Devon 
stream, or leaping in mad career down some 
red precipice sheer on to the sea-shore, seems 
fine and fitting. I happened to remark some- 
thing like this to the lieutenant, whereupon 
he mounted his deer hobby, holding on prin- 
cipally by tbe antlers, up6n the different 
stages and varieties of which he dilated, iu 
the pouring rain, until I was almost ready 
to drop. As a botanist is the last person 
whom 1 would ask to sympathise with me 
upon the delights of floriculture, so 1 am 
well purposed never again to put a sports- 
man upon the scent of his favourite game. 

We came continually upon great quan- 
tities of fine oxen looking quite oily 
in the rain, and among large droves of 
Exmoor ponies, beautiful - eyed and elo- 
! quent feasted, but unkempt and^ 

I enough, and seeming piteously tliin % reason 
I of their long coats having got wet through, 
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and clinging to their bodi^ ; ^ one parblcnlorly a half up^h^l to an open moor whereupon the 
I pretty fellow, standing under a little tower rao^-course was, .and thither at last they 
with no roof to it, miiji Into such a wall went^ A^ in the hrst place, I had not been 
1 as the Piets ami Scots might have erected, so cast do^n by misfortune sa they, so 1 was 
looked out upon us with an Irish com- now so unduly excited by cold meat and . 
placency, that made me laugh aloud. My partial dryness as to venture out again un- 
companions, become by this time mere human necessarily,* but remained in company witii 
spoiiges—ThoinmMa’s waterproof, by the bye, about half of our copper-coloured friends, 
as wet on •g^ftide as the other, and They were as hne and intelligent looking 
looking like piece of blotting-paper — a set of men as I ever saw, and the one 

were quite u^fpable of seeiAg humour in or two women among them, remarkably 
anything ; nor did they take any interest in bright-eyed and cleanly. There was no 
the cost of these little nags, from five pounds drunken ness, to be ciilled so, and very 
up to the fancy price of fifteen, with which, little guarrolUng ; but I was told that there 
, as well as with much other useful informa- were almost as many folks in that Exmoor 
1 tion, I attempted to favour theiti. beer-house every day «as upon this parti- 

ji ' Arriving at last at the village, where cular occasion. The village Simonsbath, 

;| tlie people seemed to be going about much as which will soon be a town, and probably one 
' usual, and the day not to be considered by day a very large one, is at present in its 
|! any means a wet one, we asked a crowd of infancy ; but a handsome church is built 
i, men who were standing about a C'>ttage door, there, and a parsonage — the clergyman not 
I w'hich was the way to the inn ? yet appointed; we will hope for mecha- 

j This is the inn,” said they, “ and nothing nics* institute and lending library in due 

j! but it.” time. The mines in its neighbourhood have 

i It was a four-roomed dwelling, of which been taken on trial by three of the largest 
' ojue apartment was a aleepiug-room, and the companies in England, and bid fair to 
other three were filleil with sixty-eiglitcoppcr- make a populous haunt and busy mart of 
coloured natives from the neighbouring iron this barren and unproductive moor. I 
!i mines. Kidd Shi nar, who had fed himself in confess that I like the miner, and think 
I the spirit for the last five miles upon imagi- him a very civil fellow at bottom. He won’t 
; > nary bcefsteaka^juid cutlets at the very least, be dondneered over, and he won’t sfcimd soft 
with tarts and dotted cream to follow ; who soap (nor any other soap, to look at him); 

' had been warming his hands and drying him- but when you have drunk out of his own 
! self, in idea, by a blazing lire in a private quart pot, and taken a spark from his own 
• I room ; who had almost gone to bed, 1 may say, short pipe, he is an honest, kind-hearted, 

I by antici])atioii, in a inagnilicent chamber, sensible person, and lias as large a stock of 
I attended by obsequious waiters with con- good feelings about him as of bad words. 

T! tinuous brandy and water, hot — ^Kidd Shiuar J, for my part, got on capitally with my 
, | groaned. neighbours on either side ; and, if I did treat 

Olive Thompson and I took him by the them to a glass or two, it was not until I had 
! hands in pity, and led him in, and these rude partaken of their own hospitality first. 

men, touched by our inexpiessibly piti^de Their conversation ran, for*tlie most part, 

; condition, made I'Dani for \is around tlie llttA* mpon the prospects of the j^its : “if the lode 
lire. They themselves were wet, it is true, goes w'cdge-like, with the smaller end down, 

I but it was their nornuil state to be so, for why then it soon comes to an end ; but, if the 
;| upon Exmoor it always rains. They crowded small end is uppermost, there’s no knowing 
'! round Kidd Shiiiars umbrella (that was) and Avlierc it mayn’t spread below,” they said; 

around mine, which was entirely paralysed and seemed to take an interest in the matter 
! on one side, as though they were unaware generally, apart from its relation to them- 

j of the original intention of umbrellas. selves. Tlicy did not complain much of 

“ Ask ibr a private room,” said Shinar, anything, except of “ Capel,” who seemed to 
dolefully. stand in the w'ay of everybody dreadfully. 

“With* tuilJe and devilled whitebait,” Tie made tlieir work harder; he lowered 
addedbThompson ; “ do ! ” their wages ; he doubled their toil-time ; 

But, room was made for us at the table, and he defrauded, at the same moment, the 
presently, and we sat down to cold meat and wliole of the three companies. I took him 
capital beer. Wherever we sat, or moved, or to he some wicked overlooker, or unjust 
hung our hats or coats, or stood still, there steward, for a long while, until I learned 
was a puddle. Whenever we shook our that Capel broke their pick-axes and shovels, 
♦heads in the negative, a halo of rain-wat^r When 1 asked who he rejilly w;is, in order to 
was cast from them as from a housemaid’s expose such a ruffian in this jourualj he 
mop. Shinar’s moustaches hung down per- turned out to be some unpleasant mineral 
pendicularly from his lip like those of a substance, which the miners are constaatl}'^ . 
Chinese mandarin. After tlicse two men coming upon, hard as the iron they are in 
^ had dined, however, their sentiments and. search of, but not nearly so valuable. 

feelings were so greatly changed that they There was a deal of singing going on all 
proceeded to contemplate walking a mile aia this time, fof the most part neither spirited, 
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humorous, nor ^eoent ; oUiifrvise the hour 
passed pleasantly enoura until iny two 
compauions returned, if indeed those miser- 
ahles were tkej&l If they went oat sponge^ 
what marinh Invective express their 
appearance when^ ihey got back again 1 
They were sodden and dripping wet as well ; 
they were pulp in the third stage, and might 
have been m^e into a couple of sheets of 
foolscap by one process of a paper-machine. 
They had waded, it seemed, through a marsh 
and quagmire up to the festive scene, and, 
bivonaclnng uncler a grand stand of five 
planks which let in the rain, and ^where 
refreshments were selling solely in the shape of 
great sticks of peppermint, they had witnessed 
a crowd of ponies start out into the blinding 
mist, and not come back again. They had 
waited a reasonable time, allowing for the 
length of the course, and then returned, con- 
cluding that the whole of the competitors 
were lost. They said that it rained far 
worse than ever ; that they thought they had 
caught their deaths of cold ; and that they 
were both going to bed immediately. The 
landlord replied to this, that there was but 
one bed in the house, and that there was 
a sick person in it already (a sick per- 
son above all that harmony from forty | 
voices !) but that he would lend them 
such clothes as lie had, with pleasure. A 
little space was cleared in front of the fire, 
and then and there the man of the law and 
the man of the sword disixibed and re- 
aiTanged themselves ; never was metamor- 
phosis more complete. 1 gave up from that 
moment every stitch of faith about “ once 
a gentleman ^ways a gentleman/’ and trans- 
formed at once, to clothes. I doubt whether 
even my own appearance — which is eminently 
aristoci^c — could have survived the 
change. 

I shook hands with the more friendly ' 
of my copper-coloured companions and 
mounted once more behind the dog-cart ; 
the pair in front were as wet as ever in five 
minutes, and much more ridiculous, I, my- 
self, was very little better off, for my poor 
paralysed umbrella got a stroke in its fifth 
rib, and Thompson drove too quickly to admit 
of my liolding it up properly, and keeping 
myself on my perch at the same time ; he 
was ver 3 ^vage, and so w^as the. lieutenant. 
The rain and the wind increased as we 
tapped the moor again, and the mare did not 
like to face them ; an angry man makes but 
a bad driver ; and as she swerved from side to 
side, then jibbed, then reared, 1 saw that 
matters were getting serious. As we were 
nearing a little bridge upon our way, with a 
steep bank, and a brook upon the right, the 
creature became quite unmanageable ; 1 
^ut to run to her bead, but she was 
to^^q^ck for me ; she gave one mad pluqge 


to the 1^ and^at a sharp ou,t of the whip in 
punishment^ rah the wheels bac^ to the very 
parapet, stood stfiti^t up on her hind legs,, 
and fell hejgl^ J^SMdeward-- 

dhgiBail; ^ nem&efpqttld to see 

: either of my eompanions again^!btiit they 
fell clear of the vehicle, one on each side of 
the ditch, and sprang to tj^g feet at once. 

“ My precious jingo ! ” Skimed the lieu- 
tenant, not itri^hout a toABp gratitude in 
his tone. • ^ 

“ It was my fault,” said Thompson. 

The mare was all this time committing 
the most determined suicide with her head 
under water in a narrow ditch; the shafts 
were broken,' but she wjis sufficiently bound 
to the cart — poor thing — for it to pre- 
vent her rising. We cut her loose and got her 
up uuhui't ; that was the sole thing, except 
our pemopal safety, to congratulate ouiwelves 
upon. The rain was getting a trifte worse, 
the wind was certainly more > violent, we 
were five miles distant from any house— save 
that of Mr. Doone’s of Badgeriey — upon 
Exmoor, .aud it was getting dork. 

1 have beempresent during the worst part, 
—the longest half, that is — of a meeting 
at Exeter Hall. I have heard five Pro- 
tectionist speakers— one dowm and the other 
come on — at an agricultural banquet. 1 
have listened to a Latin .declamation at 
the University, from tlie lips of a public 
orator, I have beard the same story, for 
the fourth time, at mess. 1 was once at a 

convocation of the Clergy of but no 

experience of dreariness and weariness that I 
can call to mind, endui^s comparison with 
our walk home from Exmoor. Tlie ware fell 
lame, and kept limping and slipping behind 
us, exciting our wrath aud wounding our 
sympathies at the same time. The men fell 
laqie — Thompson and Shinar — ^the landlord’^ 
^^OvS being much too big for them and 
full of bum}>s, and presently Shinar lost one 
of his altogether. Our all having to poke 
about for that shoe in the wind and the rain, 

I and the mud, and the half-darkness, was a 
I wretched incident ; and when he had fouiul 
it, big as it was, he couldn’t get it on again. 

! None of us spoke, except once ; then Tliornp- 
! son, who was much the biggest of the three, 

I inquired, in an awful kind of murdering 
voice, which of us bad first pi^osed going to 
tiiese Exmoor Races ? The ravine on 
one side of me with a sheer precipice of fifty 
feet, aud 1 hastened to lay it all upon the 
waiter. 

“Then I’ll kill that waiter,” said Thomp- 
son, solemnly. 

“ And so will I,” added Lieutenant Shinar.#. 

But neither of them did it, aud we wound 
up that dismal day with a jovial evening, 
tliroaghout which the spared waiter waited 
wonderfully. 
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TALK-STOPPEEa 

We hear a great deal of lamentation now- 
a-days, proceeding mostly from elderly people, 
on the decline of the Art of Conversation 
among ua. Old ladies and gentlemen with 
vivid recollections of the charms of society 
fifty years ago, are constantly asking each 
other why the great talkers of their youthful 
days have found no successors in this inferior 
pi'eaeiit time. Wliere — they inquire mourn- 
fully — where are the illustrious men and 
women gifted with a capacity for pei*petual 
outpouring from the tongue, who used to 
keep eiiruptui'ed audiences deluged in a ilow 
of eloquent monologue for hours together? 
Where are the solo Wkers in this degenerate 
age of nothing but choral conversation? 
Embalmed in social tradition, or imperfectly 
preserved in books for the benefit of an un- 
grateful posterity, which reviles their sur- 
viving contemporaries, and would perhaps 
even have reviled them as Bores. What a 
change seems indeed to have passed over the 
face of society since the days of the great 
talkers ! If they could rise from the dead, 
and w'ag their unresting tongues among us 
now, would they win their reputations anew, 
just as easily as ever ? Would they even get 
listeners I Would they be actually allowed 
to bilk ? 1 should venture to say, decidedly 
not. They would surely bo iiiten uptod and 
contradicted ; tliey would have their nearest 
neighbours at the dinner-table talking across 
them ; they would find impatient people op- 
posite, dnmpiiig things noisily, and ostenta- 
tiously picking them up ; they would hear 
confidential whispering, and perpetual fidget- 
ing ill distant corners, before they had got 
through theii^ first half-dozen of eloquent open- 
ing sei^uces. Nothing appears to me so 
wonderful as that none of these interruptions 
(if we are to believe report) should ever 
nave occurred in the good old times of the 
great talkers. I read long biographies of 
that large class of illustrious individuals 
whose fame is confined to the select circle of 
their own acquaintance, and 1 find that they 
were to a man, whatever other dili'erences 
may have existed between them, all delight- 
ful talkers. 1 am informed that they lield 
Yorth enTrancingly for hours together, at all 
times and seasons, and[. that 1, the gentle, ^ 


constant, and patient reader, am one of the J 
most unfortunate and jiitiablo of human i 
beings in never having enjoyed the luxury of [ 
hearing them : but, strangely enough, I am I 
never told whether they were occasionally in- 
teiTupted or not in tiie coarse of their out- I 
pourings. 1 am left to infer that their I 

friends sat under them just as a congregation | 

sits under a pulpit ; and I ask myself 
amazedly (remembering what society is ut the 
present day), whether human nature can 
have changed altogether since that time. 
Either the reports in the biographies are one- 
sided and imperfect, or the race of people | 
whom I frequently meet with now, and ! 
whom I venture to call Talk-stoppors, be- ' 
cause their business in life seems to be the 
obstructing, confusing, and iuterrupting of 
all conversation, must be the peculiar and 
portentous gix>wth of our own degenerate’ 
era. j 

Perplexed by this dilemma, when I am I 

reading in long biographies aboitt great ‘ 

talkers, I do not find myself lamenting, like 
my seniora, that they have left no successors i 
in our day, or doubting irreverently, like my i 
juniors, whether the famous performers of | 
conversational solos were really as well 
Worth hearing as eulogistic report would | 
fain have us believe. The one invariable 
question that I put to myself under these 
circumstances runs thus, Could the great 
talkers, if they had lived in niy time, have 
talked at all? And the answer 1 receive 
is, In the vast majority of cases, certainly 
not. 

Let me not offensively and unnecessarily i 
mention names, but let me ask, for example, j 
if some such famous talker assay — ^the Great j 
Glib — could have discoursed uninterruptedly 
for five minutes together in the presence of , 
my friend Colonel Hopkirk. Tlie colonel 
goes a great deal into society ; he is the kind- j 
est and gentlest of men ; but he unconsciously ; 

stops, or confuses conversation everywhere, i 
solely in consequence of his own sociable . 
horror of ever differing in opinion with any- [ 

body. If A. sliould begin by declaring bla^ ! 

to be black, Colonel Hopkirk would w sure | 

to agree with him, before he had half done. I 

If B. followed, and declaimed black to be while, ! 

the colonel would be on Ms side of the ques- j 
tion, before he^ad argued it out ; and, if CL f 

^ ^ \ 
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Labours. Opiatbns, atid Table-Talk, by three the ait great length, aad in several 
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pretty book in a great many volumes, thousand occasions when he held forth. In 
with pleasmg anecdotes — ^not only of the relation to*him, as in relation to the 0reat 
eminent man himself, but of all his family Glib, I seem bound to infer that he was never 
connections, as wi^l. His shortest notes are staggered by an unexpected question, never 
preserved, and the shortest notes of others to adi'ontcd by a black sheep among the flock, . 
him. **My dear Oily, how Is your head- in the shape of an inattentive listener, never 
ache 1 Yours, Boily ?’* “My dear Boily, silenced by some careless man capable of 
worse than ever. Yours, Oily?” And so unconsciously cutting him short and starting 
on. His great sayings are also reconled for anothcg* topic before he had half done with 
the first time with due regard to chroiio- his own paiticular subject. 1 am bound to 
logical exactness. We know “that it was believe all this — and yet, when I look about 
when he was actually living at IJigligate, and at society as it is constituted now, I could fill 
not when he was only on the point of leaving a room, at a day’s notice, with people who 
Hampstead, that he made his famous speech would shut up the mouth of Oily before it 
to his wife’s sister, who was standing at the had been open five minutes, quite as a matt<^' 
bottom of his garden one day, looking at the of course, and without the remotost suspicion 
view. “ My love,” he said, “always sit down that they were misbehaving themselves in 
to look at a view. The more coini’^etely you the slightest degree. What — I ask myself — 
set tlje body at rest, the more widely you to take only one example, and that from the 
throw the mind open to the influences of fair sex — what would Lave become of Oily’& 
Nature.” delightful and incessant talk, if he had known 

At the time the thoughtless lady laughed, my friend Mrs. Marblemug, and liad taken 
and he remarked with his customary her down to dinner in his enviable capacity 
gentleness : of distinguisbed man ? 

“You will not laugh always, Poppet. Let Mrs. Marblemug has one subject of con- 
us go in to tea.” versation — her own vices. On al^ other 

Years afterwai’ds, when Oily was no more, topics she is sarcastically indilfereirii and 
that same wife’s sister (the Poppet of early scornfully mute. General conversation'* she 
days) happened to be g()ing out for a walk on conseM|uently never indulges in ; but the per- 
the Heath with the venerable Body, then son wiio sits next to her is sure to be infcer- 
peacefully approaching the end of his long ' runted as soon fis he attracts her attention by 
nnd useful calmer, ^ talking to her, by receiving a confession of 

“My dear sir,” she playfully said to him, her vices — not made repentantly, or con- 
“do you mind exchanging your stick for a fusedly, or jocuhirly — but slowdy declaimed 
camp-stool ? We are going to see a view', with an ostentatious cynicism, with a hard 
and I love to sit down when I look at a eye, a hard voice, a hard— no, an adamantine 
view.” — manner. In early youth, Mrs. Marblemug 

The venerable Boily, w^ho had been presAt^ discovered that her business in life was to be 
when the remarkable words were spoken at eccentric and disagreeable, and she is one of 
the end of the garden, instantly recalled them, the women of England who fulfils her mission. 

j t !• .1 1 a 


and, fixing his piercing eye on the speaker, 
said : ^ 

“ Our poor Oily ! You remember ? ” 


I fancy I see the ever-flowing Oily sitting next 
to this l:uly at dinner, and innocently trying to 
make her hang on his lips like the rest of his 


She looked at him in eloquent silence, tea-table harem. His conversation is reported 
Who shall say what she remembered or by his afiectioiiate biographers, as having 


what she did not in that venerable presence been for the most part of the sweetly pasiortU 
and at that affecting moment ? sort. I find that he drove that much-endur- 

Anccdotes of this sort abound in the book, in.f subject, Nature, in his conversational car 
so do portraits of Oily at various periods of ol triumph, longer and harder than most men. 
his existence, — so do fac-si miles of his hand- j I see him, in my mind’s eye^ starting in his 
writing, showing the curious modifications insinuating way from some p^sley garnish 
which it underwent when he occasionally rouudadishof lobsters— confessing, in his rich, 
exchanged a quill for a steel-peii. But it full, aud yet low voice (vide Memoirs) that 
will be more to my present purpose to an- garnish delights him, because his favourite 
nounceforthebenefitofunfortunatepeoplewho colour is green — and so getting easily 
have not yet read the Memoirs, that Oily on to the fields, the great subj^t from 
wMs, as a matter of course, a delightful and \yhich he always got his largest conversa- 
incessant talker. He poured out words, aud tioual crop. I imagine his toi^ne to be, as it 
his audience imbibed the same perpetually were, cutting its fii*st preliminary capers od 
three times a week from tea-time to past the grass for the benefit of Mrs. Marblemug; 
*midniglft. Women especially revelled iu his and I hear that calmly-brassen lady thi-ow 
conversation. They hang, so to speak, pals him fiat on hi^back by the utterance of some 
pitating on his lips. All this is told me in such words as these : 
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"i&tr. Oilv»l<m2ht|o,<bffiT«i^0ld 3^ii,p^^ but I .^lly cai^’t road them^tbey; mak^ 
baps, that 1 hate the fielda 1 think iNTature me s<^ ellviou8.'^ / 
in mheral sofnethMi^ eminently diBagreeable Perhaps Oil^ /iKho, as 1 infer from certain 
-^e country, in slmrt, quite odioua If you passages in his Mamoirs, could be a suffi- 
ask me why, | can’t teU you. ,1 know I'm oiently dodged and resolute man on occasions 
wrong; but hating Nature is ''one of my when his dignity was in danger) still valiantly 
vices*’* . , declines to submit and be sileni^ and, shifting 

Mr*»Oily eloquently remonstrates Mrs. his ground, endeavours to^miwMrs Marble- 
Idarblemug only says, “Yes, very likely mug out by .asking her questions. The new 
— ^but, vou see, it’s one of my vices.” Mr. effort, however, avails him nothing. Do 
Oily tries a dexterous compliment. MrsMar- what he will, he is always met and worsted 
blemug only answei-s, " Don't !— 1 see through by the lady in the same, quiet, easy, indifferent 
that. It’s wrong in me to see through com- way ; and, sooner or later, even his distin- 
plimonts, being a woman, I know. But I guished mouth is muzzled by Mrs. Marble^ 
can’t help seeing through them, and saying, 1 mug, like the mouths of all the degenerate 
do« That’s another of my vices.” Mr. Oily talkers of my own time whom I have ever 
shifts tlie subject to Literature, and thence, seen in contact with her. Are Mr. Oily’S 
gently butBurely,to his own books^his second biographers not to be depended on, or can it 
mat topic after the helda Mrs. ]\larblemug really be the fact that, in the course of all 
lets him go on, because she has some- his long conversational career, that illuttrioos 
thuig to finish on her plate — ^tlicn lays down man never once met with a cheek in the 
her knife and fork — looks at him with a kind shape of a Mrs. Marblemug ? 1 have no. 
of wondering indifference, and breaks into his tender prepossession in favourof the lady ; but 
next sentence thus : — when 1 reflect on the character of Mr. Oiiy^ 

“ I’m afraid I don’t seem quite so much in- as exhibited in his Memoirs, I am almost in^- 
terested as 1 know I ought to be,” she says ; cliuod to regi'ct that he and Mrs. Marblemug 
** but 1 should have told you. perhaj)S, wiieu never met. In relation to some people, I in-» 
we first sat down, that I have given up voluntarily regard her as a dose of strong 
reading.” moral physic ; and I really think she might 

^ Given up reading ! ” exclaims Mr. Oily, have done my distinguished countryman 
thunderstruck by the monstrous confes- some permanent good, 
sion. “You mean only the trash that To take another instance, there is the cas^i 
has come into vogue lately; the morbid, of the once-brilliaut social luminary, Mr. 
unhealthy—” Endless — extinguished, unfortunately for the 

“ No, not at all,’' rejoins Mrs. Marblemug. new generation, about the time when we 
“If I read anything, it would be morbid were most of us only little boys and girls, 
literature. My taste is unhealthy. That’s WJiat a talker tliis sparkling creature must 
another of my vices.” have been, if one may judge by that rac^j 

“ My dear madam, you amaze — you alarm anonymous publication (racy was, I think, 
me,— you do indeed ! ” cries Mr, Oily, waving the word chiefly used in reviewing the book 
his hand in graceful deprecation and polite by the critics of the period), Evenings witli 
horror. ^A^Vdlcss. By A Constant Listener J “ I 

“ Don’t,” says Mrs. Marblemug ; “ you’ll could hardly believe,” I remember the Lis- 
knock down some of the wine-glasses, and tener writes, “ that the world was the same 
hurt yourself. You hod better keep your afuu‘ Endless had flashed out of this mortal 
hand quiet, — ^you had, indeed. No ; I have scene. It was morning while he lived — it w.ih 
given up a^eading, because all books do me frwilight, or worse, when he died, 1 was 
hai’m-^he best — the healthiest. Your books very intimate with liim« Often has the hand 
uvei), I suppose, I ought to say ; but I can’t, that writes tl^ese trembling lines smacked 
because 1 see through compliineuts, and that familiar back — often have those thrilliug 
despise my own, of course, as much as other and matchless accents syllabled the fond dimw 
people’ll! Suppose, we say, I don’t read, nutive of my Christian name. It was not so 
because books do mo harm — and leave it much that his talk was ceaseless (though tluit 
there. The tiling is not worth pursuing, is soinetliing), as that it moved incessmitly 
You think it is t Well, then, books do me over all topi<» from heaven to earth. His 
harm, because they increase niy tendency to variety of subject was the most amazing pal't 
be envious (one of my worst*^ vices). The of this amazing man. His fertility of allii- 
better the book is the more I hate the man sion to topics of the past and present alike 
for being clever enough to write it— so was truly inexliaustible. He hopped, he 
much cleverer than me, you know, who skipped, he ^fluttered, h^ swooped, from 
couldn’t write it at idl. 1 believe you call tlteme to theme. The butterfly in the 
that Envy, Whatever it is, it has been garden, the bee in the floweivbed, the changes 
utte of my vicee from a child. No, no wine of, the kaleidoscope, the sun and ukower of 
littie water*. < I think wine nasty, that’s an April morning, are but iaiut emblems of 
another of my vices— or, no, perhaps, that With much more.to the same eloquent* 

is only one of my misfortune^. Thank you. purpose,; but not a word from tlui first ps^fo to 
1, wish I could tMk to you about, books ; the last to hint even that Endless was ever 
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by any one of the hundred 3 'Of enchanted th^turfc^l”; ' ( 

listeners befoi^e whoin lid 0j^ed in his won-j Befn|e<the 'd6!nt>any can beg Endlesei as 
derful periormances ' the tongue from nsudt, to .remember for them, Mr. Spoke 
anointing to niglit.^ ' | Wheeler starts into life and .seizes the 

^ .^dyet) there must surely have been Talk- * subject. • . 

Stoppers in the world, in the time of the hril- j “ What a vicious state of society it was in 
liaht Endless — ^taSk-stoppers,inall probability, : the time Of Madame de Pompadour,” he says, 
possesamg oharacteristics similar to those | with moral severity. Wlio can wonder that 
now displayed in society by my exasperating i it led to the French Revolution ? ” 
connection by marriage, Mr. Spoke Wheeler, j Endless feels that his first effort for the 
It'is impossible to^say what the consequences | evening is nipped in the bud, and that the 
might have been if my relative and Mr. End- new g^jest is not to be depended on as a 
less had ever come together. Mr. Spoke listener. He, however, waits politely, and 
Wheeler is one of those men — a large class, every one else waits politely to hear some- 
as it ap^ars to me — ^who will talk, and who thing more about the French Revolution, 
have noting whatever in the way of a sub- Mr. Spoke Wheeler has not another word to 
ject of their own to talk about. His constant say. He has snatched his subject — has ex- 
practice is to lie silently in ambush for subjects, hausted it — and is now waiting, with ai| 
staited by other people, to take them forthwith 'expectant smile on his face, to lay hands bn 
frbm' their rightful owners, turn them coolly another, l^isastrous silence reigns, until Mr. 
to his own uses, and then cuiinlrgly wait | Endless, as host and wit, launches a new 
again for the next topic, belonging to some- topic in despair. 

! body else, that passes wdthin his reach. It is “ Don’t forget the salad, gentlemen,” he 

I useless to give up, and leave liim to take the exclaims. “ The emblem, as i always fancy, 
i| lead— he invariably gives up, too, and declines of human life. The sharp vinegar corrects 
!! the honour. It is useless to start once more, by the soft oil, just as the misfortune of one 
; hopefully, seeing him apparently silenced — • day is compensated by the luck of another, 
j' he becomes talkative again the moment you Heigho ! let moralists lecture as they will, 

I I offer liim the chance of seizing on your new what a true gambler’s existence ours is, by 
1 1 subject — disposes of it without the slightest the very nature of it I Love, fame, wealth, 
•j fancy, taste, or novelty of handling, in a are the stakes we all play for; the world is 
j| moment — ^then relapses into utter speechless- the table; Death keei>s the house, and 
' ness as soon as he has silenced the rest of the Destiny shufiies the c:irds. According to 

company by taking their topic away from my definition, gentlemen, man is a gambling 
!j them. Wherever he goes, he commits this animal, and woinan-^— ” Endless pauses 
;|» social atrocity with the most perfect inno- for a moment, and lifts the glass to his lips to 
} coiice and the most provoking good humour, give himself a bacchanalian air before he 
j for he firmly believes in himself as one of the amazes the company with a torrent of elo- 
niOBt entertaining men who ever crossed a quence on the subject of woman. Unhappy 
drawing-room or caroused at a dinner-table, man ! in that one moment Mr. Spoke Wheeler 
Imagine Mr. Spoke Wlieeler getting jlii ^izes on his host’s brilliant gambling me- 
I invitation to one of those brilliant suppers taphor, and runs away with it as his own 
ivliich assisted in making the evenings of the subject immediately. 

I 8])arkling Endless so attractive to his friends **The worst of gambling,” he says, with a 
1 ami admirers. See him sitting modestly at look of (>miiious wisdom, is, that when once 
j the table with every appeai*ance in his fac^ a man takes to it, he can never be got to give 
and manner of being the most ])orsistent and it up again. It always ends in ruin. I know 
I reliable of listeners. Endless takes the a man whose son is in the Fleet, and whose 
measure of his man, as he too confidently daughter is a maid-of-all-work at a lodging- 
believes, in erne bright glance— thinks to him- house. The poor devil himself once had 
self. Here is a new worshipper to astonish ; twouty thousand pounds, and he now picks 
here is the conveniently dense and taciturn up a living by writing begging-letters. All 
human pedestal on which 1 can stand to let through gambling. Degrading vice, certainly, 
off my fireworks — plunges his knife and fork, mins a man’s temper and health, too, as well 
gaily hospitable, into the dish before him as his property. Ah! a very degrading 
(let us say a turkey and truffles, for Endless vice — very much so indeed ! ” 
is a gastronome as well as a wit), and starts I am afraid, my dear sir, yon have no 
off with one of those “ fertile allusions,” for vices,” says Endless, getting angry and sar- 
which lie was so famous. # castic as a fresh pause follows this undeniable 

“ I never carve turkey without thinking of commouifiace. “ The bottle stands with you. 
what Madame de Pompadour said to Louis Do you abjure even that most amiable of 
the Fifteenth,” Eudless begins in his most human failings-^the cheexful glass il Ha ! ’* 
off-hand manner. 1 refer to the time when exclaims Eudless, seeing that his guest is 
4be superb Frenchwoman first came to court, going to Speak again, and vainly imagining 
and tne star of the fair Ohateauroux wauedi that he can cut mm sheut this time. ** JEIa ! 
before her. Who remembers what the Pom-] what a debt we owe to the first man who dis- 
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he must bava got in immortal pye- 

hmiuai^ aipexdments t. often lus iviie 
must have begged him to consider his health 
md his mpec&biUtj,and give up all further 
investi^tioiiB I How he must heve shocked 
hie iamUjr with perpetual hiccups, and puz- 
nled themedical men of the period •with in- 
curable moming headaches ! To the health 
of that marveUous, that magnihoent, that 
inestlmaUe human being, the hrst Toper in 
the world] The patriarclial Bticchus quaiT-' 
ij^ in his antediluvian viueyiird ! What a 
picture, gentlemen; what a subject lor our 
artists ! Scumble, my dear friend,’’ continues 
Endless, breathlessly, feeling that Mr. Spoke 
Wheeler has got his topic again, and anxious 
to secure assistance in preventing that per- 
sistent gentleman fi'om making any use of 
the stolen property — “Scumble, your pencil 
alone is worthy of the subjecL Tell us, my 
prince of painters, how would you treat 
it?” 

The prinee of painters has his mouth full 
of turkey, and looks more puzzled than flat- 
tered by this complimentary appeal. He 
hesitates, and Mr. Spoke Wheeler darts into 
the conversation on the subject of drunken- 
ness, forthwith ; scatters Mr. Scumble’a ideas, 
if he has any, on the pictorial treatment of 
the patriarchal Bacchus ; stops the burst of 
eloquen<^ on the topic of Art with urhich 
the brilliant Endless was about to delight the 
company ; and produces a fresh pause, after 
having added to the conversational eiijoyment 
of the evening by remarking that intoxication 
is very much on the inciease, and that deli- 
rium tremens is, in the large m^'ority of in- 
stances, an incurable complaint. 

Will even the most indiscriminate of the 
surviving admirers of Endless, and of the| 
p'eat bilkers generally, venture to assert thatj] 
he, or they, could have shown off with the 
slightest approach to success in the company 
of Mr. Spoke Wheeler, or of hirs. Marble- 
mug, or of Oolonel Hopkirk, or of any of the 
other dozens on dozens of notorious bilk- 
stoppers whose characters I refrain from 
troubling the reader with ? Surely not ! 
Surely 1 have quoted examples enough to 
prove the correctness of my theory that the 
days wl^n the eminent professors of the Art 
of Conversation could be sure of perpetuaily- 
Atteutive audiences, have gone by. Instead 
of mourning over the loss of the great 
talkers, we ought to feel relieved (if we have 
any real regard for them, which I sometimes 
doubt^ by their timely dcpai'ture from the 
soezie. Between the members of the modern 
^pMO^tion who would not have listened to 
.. wsm^tbememberB who could not have listened 
to and the members who would have 
oemfused, interrupted, and cut tliem short, 
what extressities.of compulsory silence they 
must have undergone if they had lasted until 
our tknej Our case may ^ lamentable 
enough in not having heard them ; but how 


ipuqb worse vrould tbek^ be^ if 

back to the wQrl4^.,now,.and tried to. us 

how they won tb& rej^tatlons 1 ^ 

UNDEJR^WATER EXI&TSaSFGK 


The wrack, or seaweed, thrown up1:>y t)ie 
tide at high water*mark is often full of sand- 
hoppers. When the tidal waves ^iri'Urb 
them, they le/tp about in swarms, and look 
like a creeping mist. As the edges of tjie 
waves ripple among tlie wnack, they bounds 
foot high into the air, and form a liTift jof 
dancing mist upon the sandy shore, receding 
with the el^bing, aud advancing with ite 
flowing, tides. Sand-hoppers nave been 
called sea-fleas, although^ they have nc^ the 
wings which aid the leaps of thrir, name- 
sakes. Feeding upon decayiug o^auic 
matter, them habitat is the wmek. n^en 
the wrack Is left high and dry upon the 
beach, great numbers of those little crusted 
auinmlB are found under iL When 
wrack is caught in tlie highest .rock-pools, 
these tiny crustaceans skip about at the sur- 
face of the water with surprising agility. 
Having feet adapted both for leapbig and 
swimming, they are called amphipoda. How- 
ever, their swimming is rather skipping on 
their sides in the shallow water than swim- 
ming. These Lilliputian shrimps can leap up 
into the air twenty times, and skip under the 
surface of the water at a bound, forty times 
their own length. At the bases of their feet 
are leaf-like gills : hence they are called gill- 
feet, 01 * braucliiopoda. Every lofty leap in tho 
air, and every sidelong skip in the water, gives 
them oxygen to revive their blood in an exti*a- 
orclinary degree. The thorax consists of six 
or seven segments, with a pair of feet to each 
segment. Xhe gill-feet have mouths furnished 
jaws and a pair of jaw-feet. The 
female is provided with appendages foi' keep- 
ing her egg under her body. The giU-feet of 
the wrack most common upon the coasts of 
the British channel are called by the savans, 
Talitrus saltator and Orchestia. Talitrus sal- 
tator is a translation into Latin of the French 
popular name, chiqueuaude, the animal wlio 
jumps with a’ fillip, or movement like a 
jerk of the finger let go from the thumb, 
Orchestia signifies the violent little felloAv. 
Orchestia is distinguished from his comrade 
Talitrus by a claw-like hand at th^ end of 
his second pair of feet. The fillip-jumper ' 
aud.the violent-bounder can both We thom- 
selves in the sand in a trice. Wherever they 
are — in the sand, or under the wrack, or in 
the highest pools, and whatever may be their 
names, gill-feet^ sand-bounders, ride-skippers, 
fillip-jnmpei's, or violent agitatoi's — the wrack 
shnmps are always the n&hbours of the sea- 
acorns, limpets, and periwinkles. 

The periwinkles, like their comrades the 
limpets^ forsake their brown pastip'es, and, 
betake themselves to the dry rocks, when the 
ground-swell announces a atorm,. Periwinkle 
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is pc^^-if^tlddis made ln^tmtotts ; and in 
the sleets 'we hear it in ^ ahart and prac- 
tical form of the cry, Pdriwink — i)eriwhik. 
Babot, or little wooden slii6e, is the name 
which the !EVeiM9h igive to the periwinkle — ^a 
name snggested by a rough resemblance. 
The learnt name given by Feruasac, Litto- 
rina littoralis, means merely that tliis shell- 
fish lives upon the coast. The Liumean name 
Turbo signifies a twisted ^shell ; and the | 
Saxon'namehas a similar signification, mean- 
ing something awry and wrinkled. The 
Frencl^ who are not at all happy in calling 
the periwinkle a sabot, hit off his description 
bett^ when they call him a iinail with a 
round mouth. There are white, yellow, 
brown, and red periwinkles. There arc kinds 
of periwinkles the months of whose shells 
caitee them to be called the silver-mouthed 
and flie golden -mouthed (argyrostomos and 
chryso^onios), as if they were eloquent 
fathers of the church. There is a crowned 
periwinkle— of course there is ! The zig- 
zag periwinkle is a very pretty dark 
blue one, with w^hite zig-zag streaks. In- 
deed, tiiere are nearly a hundred difTcrent 

• kinds of them, of -which about eighty are 

I living and fifteen are fossil species. 1 have 
! read in books concerning periwinkles which 

forsake the shore and the rocks, the tangles 
and the sea-girdles, and betake themselves to 
the trees and fields. It is by night that they 
are said to seek the change of green for 
brown pastures. There is nothing common 
or mean in nature, the coniinonuess and 
meanness being in ignorant human minds ; 
f and the periwinkle, when his genus is stu- 
j died, inspires every kind of interest, 
ji There is gi’eatnesa in periwinkles. Their 

1 endurance of all climates and all weathers is 

1 wonderful. The periwinkle is the conchylion of 
the breakers. • Inhabiting all sh ores and defy^igj 
all weathers, he loves especially to be wetted 
by the spray of the tidal waves. He places 
himself where he can receive tlie breakers, 
having a structure adapted to such a habitat. 
The perfectly round mouth of his thick glo- 
bose shell has a horny lid, and he breathes 
through a pair of comb-like gills. M. 
Deshay es was astonished at tue endurance of 
Littonna littoi’alis in Africa. All the year 
round, every vicissitude of season, the spring 
and autumn torrents, and the heats of sum- 
mer, when the waves seldom reached the 
rocks,' vrere all bravely aud wonderfully borne 
by the defiant little periwinkles. When 
hum.an feet cannot walk upon hot rocks 
scorched by the sun of the tropics, the peri- 
winkles endure the roasting with impunity. 
Dr. Harvey, of Dublin, found a kind of peri- 
winkle, Littorina rudis, two hundred feet up 
among the sea-tdifEk of the West of Ireland, 
in pogcls of spray and rain water. There, 
their shells had become thinner, and the 

• grooves^between the spires deeper than usual. 

The common periwinkle, like the conuno|^ 
limpet, is imlveTOoUy eaten ; and these con- 

1 

ohyU^s aln companions in the olives 
upo^ the rodcs, and in liuman ntomndiA 
Coast boys everywhew around the Bdititdi 
islands employ &eir Saturday afternoons in 
summer time in finding and roasting peri- 
winkles. “€)azz ye,” the Devonshire boys 
say, “isn’v it fine fun? ” When work and 
school are over, the boys are allowed " to go 
a-picking ’winkles.” They separate into a 
party which gathei*s the winkles, and a party 
which kindles a fire of drift-wood and sea- 
weeds. The lid of an old tin kettle, resting 
upon stones, is soon heated. When the sheila 
crack, 1;he winkles are cooked. Every good 
boy brings home a lot in the corner of hia 
apron to regale his family on the Sunday. t 

The brown pastures of the plant-eating j 
lin»pets and winkles are honouiied with tho j 
presence of the animal-eating purpura and • 
nassa. Diplomacy has established the rule 
that respect is to be measured by the power 
of destriiction, and consequently peculiar de- 
ference is clue to concliyliona who can devour 
their fellow-creatures. No sly fling wae in- 
tended at the imperial purple, I suppose^ 
when the white whelk was called purpura. 

The Greeks and Homans did not conceal a 
sarcasm in a fable when they said a dog’s 
lips were dyed purple after eating the mol- 
lusks of these shells. Purpura and nassa are 
armed -with a spiny and augur-like tongue, 
which pierces the shells of their victims. 

The animal and shell of purpura resemble 
the whelk. The pnipura makes the transi- 
tion between the Imcciuum and the murex. 

Tlie white whelks, 1 repeat it in English, 
are the link between the Whelk kind and 
the Venus’s Comb kind of shell-fish. The 
Venus’s Comb can dissolve the spines of the 
comb whenever it is necessary to enlarge the 
shell. The mantles of all the conchylions 
^secrete their shells ; only a few , species, 
nowever, are known to possess the power of 
dissolving tliem. M. Deshayes says, the 
murex aud the purpura have the property of 
making the tubercles disappear which they 
had secreted some time previously. The 
white whelks are found in all seas. In the 
Australian seas the species are nnmerons, 
while in the northern seas there are only 
four or five of them. 

The fisliennen call the nassa the dog- 
v'helk. As for the name nassa, it seems to 
have been derived from the resemblance of 
the shell to tlie twisted willow handle of a 
net used by fishermen. The amimal pert of the 
dog-whelk is much flattened, with a locomo- 
tive extending outwards beyond the sh^ll in 
all directions, especially in front, where it is 
large and angular, while it narrows behind. ^ 
When the sand conchylions, called mactra, 
quit their burrows, the nassa pounce upon 
them, pierce their thin angular shells, and 
extract the flesh through tho aperture. The 
siphon of the nassa is seen behind his pair of 
long feelers, ^bout the middle of which are 
his, eyes. 
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. cluster of HWe 6mjch3^11Myweh& at isbinp 
remote, period^ pe^likps, bome to northern 
I ahores by tlie ourrentd of the oaaan. Natu- 
I raliats erred in nothing more than in 
' the ntdmplication of species ; and it may be, 

I ' that' thb common conchylions of our coasts 
' are only the dwaifs of their families and kin, 

' atuh^ted, degi'aded, and coarsened by the 
bopgry oold of northern seas, 
j| Th^ purple anemones are neighbours of the 
1 ' limpets and })eri^v inkles, white whelks and 
1 ^'^ dog'ivhclks. Oountry cousins are sure when 
I talten to the olive ;ione, to ask for the sea 
I ilowers, the animal dowers. Hooks written 
r by compilers from hooks, tell them the purple 

I flow^er may he seen ornamenting the rocks, 

I I when the sea retires. "WMien tliey sciu'ch 
■I among the rocks at low water for the pur- 
Ij pie anemone, they find, in snug, out-of-the- 

, way nooks, only little leatli cry," purple balls. 
1 ; However curious, the purple balls seem but 
slightly ornamental. I have known the! 
i, disappointment confirm the ' generalisation ! 

of perfidy, wliich coimtr}' folks carry in 
• i their minds against town and coast-folks. 
|j When the tide is out the beauty of most 
j of the rayed animals, or actinia, is hidden. 

The feelers, which form the flowers, arc 
, pursed together. On a first visit to the 
j Drown zone, the observer is sure to try and 
} take-up tlie droll little purple balls, and 
I dnding them alive, men start, and ladies 
! scream. When the base is torn from the 
! rock, the water is squeezed out, which the 
j animal had stored up for its refreshment, 
while exposed to the sun. A little research 
in the rock chasms is sure to tlirn the disap> 
poiirtment into surprise and delight. The 
expanded animal flowers are to be seen iq; 
•deep pools, overshadowed by rock ledges, 
and festooned by laminaria. The pool is 
divided into sunshine and shadow', and the 
j sea-fiower is not seen in the sunny part, 
among the gi’ceu ulva, and purple stony 
plants. The sea anemone, which is ctilleil 
anemone, from its resemblance to the spring 
flower, is seen in full blow under the water, 
just where the animal can remain in the 
shade, ^lile its feelers enjoy the sunshine. 
An expanded animal flower seems to dis- 
1)1*7 a corolla of blue petals, set in a calyx 
of purple st*pals. The sea aueuioiie is like 
a purple cup, with the lips bevelled out- 
wards into a crowm of tentacles, and en- 
(iircled with au inner rim of blue beads. 
The rayed animal of the olive zone, is the 
^ least remarkable of its group, yet young 
people, who rush over the rocks to see it, 
for the first time, forget the bumping and 
^i&bling among the fuci, which it generally 
.^^ostsihem, in the delight of seeing a cr<?atum 
iso Strangely b^utiful. 

Sea aneihones sometimes tal^e a fancy to 
ride upon coaches. Observers upon the coasts 


by 

aJl^ 

(eyen^micihcuiwlbs occur pccaainnallyw The 
notorious Boldiei\.crab, pi^ru^ is spme^ 
tunes seen ensconced, up to the thoi^ in 
the shell of a whelk^ with a little brown ane- 
mone' upon it, Hike boys who have got up 
behind a coach, aiieniones have a di'ive 
without expenser Tlie base of the anemone 
is ill-formed for rapid locomotion ; and, desir- 
ing to change the feeding ground of bis un- 
wieldy body, he takes a cab. Probably ho is 
in the >vay of pleasant mouthfuls when upon 
the shell, vihieh the rapacious soldier-ci'ab 
drags about on the sea shore. Something 
savoury will come in the way of the tentacles 
of the anemone, when the pagurus lias whi])- 
ped an unwary mussel, or oyster, out, of Jiia 
shell. Pagurus shelters his abdomen .in a 
shell lie never secreted. His circulatory sys- 
tem (wliich Mr. Milne Edwards calls Jacu- 
nary, because it runs through the Incunea, or 
interstices) of his organs, is speb, that a sim- 
ple wound in his abdomen would make him 
bleed to death ; and this abdomen is naked. 
Like man, he must obtain a vestment or 
perish. Apparently, the sea anemone knows 
this as well as Mr. Etlwards, and, as an ex- 
ample of practical zoology, makes pagurus his 
cab-horse. The soldier crab cannot whip 
behind. Tlie removal of his shabby faro 
wouhl involve the extraction of Lis abdomen, 
and the risking of his life. The exhilaratLou 
of the fi’i^sli air, may have miioh to do with 
it ; but the appeai’ance of the martial pagurus 
with his cab and Ids fare in a sandy hollow, 
excites a shout of laughter from grave natu- 
mlists, rivallLiig tlie effects which tlie first 
somerset of clown in a Ohristtuas pantomime 
produces in the rising generation. 

L' (fagiuus does not rival clown evciy day. 
The sudden apimi'ition of young plaice, or 
fiounders, is a more frequent incident in the 
sandy pools of the Laminarian zone. Whether 
looking down from a boat thiH>ugh the glassy 
green water, or wading in the pools, it is 
always with agreeable surprise that the ob- 
server secs the sand apparently becoming 
animated, and the flat fish emerging into light 
from the little saiid-cloud, and after flitting 
across the bottom, as if skimming the sand, 
burrowing into it, and disappearing. As 
the side swimmers glide rapidly over the 
ribbed sand, they seem to change colour like 
the chameleon. Liunmus called them the side- 
swimmers (pleuronectes), because they swim 
upon their sides. The under side is white, 
and the upper side is dark and variegated, 
with dull colours analogous to the colpurs of 
the chameleon. Proximity to white objects 
brightens tlie bright, and to dark objects 
darkens the dull colours on the fiat side of 
the fisli. The colours and. tlie light, Ixith 
being chequered, the changing hues ofithe fish < 
astonish the observer. Chammeons have never 
shown me this phenomenon with the surprls- 




/mg ,of tlicf' Br^erswimm^rs, 

>€i^t of, ^ ' tp^iidoia ^ iii 
’ IS OoiQpS.t'abfe t6’ iQiiS' ir^priiBo/ hy 
^ tom^titsj across the 

a lonely %abd. 'The* play of colours, 
lioightens the effect; ’ 'Jdst such a coloration 
' is‘iieSded by theUi to enable them to escape 
'tlje observation of their enemies, and make 
■ it difficult to distinguish them from the sand 
' plants, or stones, near them. Tlie young aide- 
ss^imtners are ' symmetrical; while the old 
have their necks twisted until both eyes are 
upon the dark, or uppermost side. Accord- 
ing to the simple physiology of the Scottish 
fishermen, side-swimmers wring their necks 
by their long and anxious Idbkings upward 
for their food and their enemies. 

' An incident, whicli surpasses iu interest 
' all the others in the olive zone, is of constant 
occurrence, the scpiirtings of ])holades. As 
the tide reoedes, sand and watei are seen in 
all dii^ectlcms spurting up a foot high into the 
ail’. When a novice commences a acieiititic 
investigation into the cause of these myste- 
rious Bpui-tings by putting his finger into the 
hole, a tierce squirt of saud and sea- water, 
three or four feet Ingh, bespatters his face, 
and blinds his c^es. 

No question in conchyliology has been more 
keenly discussed for centuries, than the puzzle 
ho,w the pholades perforate the rocks I Over- 
impressed >vith a just admii'atiou of the mar- 
vellous secretions of the mantle of the mol- 
Insks, learned coiichyliologers maintained it 
was by means of a dissolving acitl unknown 
to chemistry. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, an aiu.atear exhibited half a score of 
]>holade3 in tlie Pavilion, Brighton, before 
the Provincial Medical Association, per- 
fi)ratiiig lumps of chalk by mechanical operiir 
tlons. ' Every witness could sec the rotiir 
lions of the valves as rasps, and the squirt- 
ings of the branchial sij)hon as a syring(i^lSM 
Alantell as the mouth-piece of the numerous 
spectators, exclaimed, “Mechanically after 
all!” 

The old English students of shells called the 
Jiole-liirker, or pholas, the sloue-piercer, f5ut 
there are many couchylions which bore stones, 
and the pholas perforates chalk, sand-stone, 

f neiss, and wtwd. Kestrict the genus of the 
lolodiides (the word is the exact translation 
of the Greek phuladidse, and in using the 
word hide, to signify the one who hides, 1 
follow the excellent usiige of the children in 
the game of hide-and-seek), restrict the 
genus of the hole-hides as we may, by the 
exclusion of gastrochenes, myne, sole ns, fistu- 
lanes, and doissoiiaires, there will still reniain 
considerable variety in the ancient genus 
pholas. Thei-e will remain pholades, whose 
valves remind one of the spiny leaves of the 
acanthus, with which the ancient Greeks 
adorned ihe capitals of their Corinthian co- 
lumns, and copies of which were embi*oidercd 
upon their richest robes. The mom^ler pho- 
lades from tlie Molucca Islands will remabiy 


.whose^ 

4pgu^ of all a^e tne sph«^al 
owes, which, iii size and^’roundness^ are 
thjin orient-balls. , < 

t was^pn the’ pholas dactylus (the fihger- 
llke hole^iide, which is most common upon 

was discovered. Professor llioureus taught it 
to his class at the Jardin des Planted, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three ; and an 
account of it appeared iu the Journal de la 
Conchyliologic in the same year. M. Emile 
Blanchard describes it minutely^ and illus- 
trates it with splendid plates, lu a recent 
liviaisoii of 4iB vast and admirable work — 
L*Organization du Bcgne Aninnil. 

The pholas is a living coEubinatiou of throe 
iustrurneiits : lie is a hydraulic apparatus, a 
rasp, and a syringe. Working in a narrow 
hole, under water, the pressure of the. water, 
which is })roportional to the depth and , nar- 
rowness of the hole, gives him, at will,; ihe 
command of a powerful hydraulic force. ^His 
two siphons are united into one tube, and by 
sucking in water with the one, and blowing 
out air with the other, he establishes currents 
iu the water, which float food into the moutli, 
or among the tentacles of the prison^ in his 
hole. To the hole-hide, his hydraulic appa- 
ratus is, what his spinning machinery is to 
the spider; and the currents serve the mol- 
liisk as the web serves the arachnida in the 
ca})ture of his food. 

The })holas is a rasp. His valves look 
like two hits broken off from the end of a 
rasp. Wlieii examined under the microscope, 
the shell is seen to be a collection of crys- 
tallised chalk, covered by a thin organic 
membrauG ‘or skin. The shell is thick, and 
the teeth on it are strong and sharp at , tlie 
lower extreniit\\ Inside tlie shell are two 
little levers. Tlio muscular system of the 
pholas explains how the double rasp is 
brought to bear upon the sides, of the bole. 
The organ which the anatomists have called 
a foot is really a motor or moving power. 
Issuing from the wide opening at the Ipiver 
end of the shell, the motor-foo^ . pre^s 
against llie side of the hole, the muscles 
which command the levers are successively 
contracted and distended, and the valves' 
.-asp by deini-rotatious. Thp machinery con - 
jsists of a motor, ropes, levers, and rasp*?. 

I M. Blanchard’s beautiful plates of the phofas 
I dactylus illustrate all thik strikmely. But 
'several difficulties remain to be Explained. 

I ITow does the pholas get rid of the raspings ? 

I and how did lie first get iuto the rock 1 The 
I answer is — the pholade is a syringe. There > 
is no doubt about it among the persons who 
lutve been blinded by his squirtinga. Tlie 
organ called a foot, the niotv>r of the rotatpry 
p*^P» piston of the syringe. Kesembllug 
ill shapd a rose-leaf, the piston is capable 
of very sudden and very coiisideiTible ex- 
pansion. When the raspings acciiinulatt?. 
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they are collected into ttfce Jpaled cavity, a 
aort of petticoat tbit' pistoii, little vi- 
bratile hall's push them vp the interior of 
the gill-siphon; and from thence the sudden 
distension of the pston ejects them iu the 
form of little oblong nodult\«j. ^ 

The only difficulty which remains, in 
regard to this species at least, is the first 
introduction of the pholade inttj the rock. 
When the growth of stones was an esta- 
blished doctrine in science, the savaus classed 
the pholades with the frogs occasionally found 
alive in blocks of maible. The discovery a 
century ago of jdiolados in the pillars ^f the 
itemple of Sorapis, at Naples, destroyed this 
motion. Ever since, the question has been a 


are afraid to venture. To do thrin justjij^, 
the white whelks chamfer or drift the holes . 
in the shells of their victims veiy beanti- 
fully ; the mussels, however, have vthe bad 
taste to dislike it, and get out of tlie way of 
it. It is in this ymy life goes on in the phcfade 
zone. There are egg-clusters in elegant and 
tiny urns attached to stones, and there are 
egg-clusters in gelatinous splatches upon the 
brows of rocks. These are the diestroyers 
and the destroyed in the condition studied 
by embryology. There are armed and adult 
conchy lions prowling in search of victims, 
and there are defenceless, and adult con- 
chylions braving tlie billows maddened by 
the blasts, to Isscape their enemies. These 


puzzle and a mystery. Since eighteen liun- 1 are the destroyers and the destroyed in the 


dred and fifty-one, the jnoblem lias been 
solved with atnentific certainty. The gela- 
tinous egg-clusters, or .^^pat of the pholades, 
is thrown upon the rocks by the female. 
After a day or two, the eggs separate and 
become Irirves, and each chooses a convenient 
site for his habitation. When tlie site is 
chosen and the shell is strong enough, the 
pholade, barely visible to the naked eye — a 
creature the size of a big pirfs head — fastens 
his foot upon tlie rock, and the rasping, 
squirtii^, and hydraulic machines begin the 
work onife. 

No doubt the explanations which arc satis- 
factory in regard to the dactyle pholades 
•cannot be received in regard to the spherical 
pholades. Wonderful diS’erences of structure 
like these must entail corresponding modifi- 
cations of the perforating machinery. 


condition studied by conchyliology. It is 
with animals as it is with men. When the 
student of topography searches into the 
reason wliy cities have grown up in pai'ti- 
cular sites, he generally finds the causes 
which detei n3iued tlie choice of the site were 
proximity to food and security from enemies. 
Iteasons similarly instinctive determine the 
habitats of the spray acorns, the wrack 
shrimps, the tangle winkles, and the breaker- 
lashed mussels. The principle saltis populi 
reigns wherever there is life. 

I never could find out how long the 
pholades live, ami whether they die, or are 
cut oft’ by shocking accidents. The holes of * 
dea»l pholades are full of sand. The entrances 
of the holes become the favourite abodes of 
the heart-like shells, cockles or cardiaceoe. 
When the shells of the pholades arc taken 


The pholade zone is inhabited by the i out of their holes, the dingy blue colour of 
mussels. The zones, I siibiuit to elder and j the living shells has vanished, and they have 
better naturalists, ought to be characterised I become singularly fragile and beautifully 
zoologically by fixed iiuimals, as they are ; white. All dead shells, indeed, found on the 
botanically by fixed plants. For want of shore are perfectly white and clean. Shell- 
this guiding rule, animals have been ascribed fish which have died in my possession have 
to particular zones, which wander over all kTaiA another appearance ; and the difference 
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In the brown lamiiiai'ian, or pholade zone, 
multitudinous colonies of mussels may he 
seen mocu'ed to the breaker-lashed brows of 
rocks. The presence of the plant-eating con- 
chy lions is a(;counted for by tlie botanical, i 
and of the animal-eatiug, by the zoological ! 
features of the zone. The white whelk, the 
imperial purpura, lords it over the subject 
po^latL(ms of the mussel banks. Naturalists 
' say the mussels prefer tlie exposed brows of 
the roeks because they love tlio shock and 
dash of tlie breakers. The mussels have a 
better r^on. The bluffest points are the 
only haymts wiicre they can escape the 
augur-like tongues of the white whelka 
Clothed iu the wliite of innocence, the pur- 
ppi^ lurk among the roots of the tangles 
Hr sea-girdles, watclnng for o]>portuuitie8 
piercing the shells and sucking the blood 
f of the mussel colonies. Shelled oligarchs of 
the shore, the white whelks wish to enjoy a8.| 
. muidi prey and encounter as few breakers as 
, j^p rfflsible. .Hence, the mussel colonies can 
Skhnye o^ljr on rock-ledges where the purpura 


is due, 1 .susjiect, to the voracious activity of 
the flat-worms. 

I have seen heart-shells, or cardiaceae, of 
the Venus kind, take up their abodes in the 
mouths of the holes of the pholades. Venus 
is nearly round or oval, and her bombed 
shells fit in neatly into the mouths of the 
holes. She {lossesses the powers of locomo- 
tion in a very limited degree. If a man 
were to lose both his legs, and to have his 
left arm cut off, he would have to drag him- 
self about by means of his right arm. The 
locomotion of Venus is similar. The animal 
or goddess stretches out her foot mr arm, and 
when it adheres to the rock or sand, drags 
her shell after it. When she finds a hole 
she sweeps out the sand, scrapes the edge of 
the hole a little to fix her lower valve, and 
spins a gelatino4is cable to moor herself 
within it more securely, Now'She is com- 
fortable, and feeding is hqncefortk her chief 
business. She lies with her upper valve 
raised, and the water brings her food to her 
siphons. When she is hungry she makes 




cux^ts in ttie water, Uka pbolades, aud 
brin^ h^r food^ witbin /tlxe reach of her 
bearded ^lers. 

The cockles resemble the veneracise in 
their halnts. The resemblance, when viewed 
sidewise, to heai:ts of all the cardiacese, 
explains the Jjatin name. Oardium and the 
Venus owe their name to the mythological 
ideas of the ancient naturalists. Cockles 
stilt upon their locomotive, as gentlemen do 
who make stills of their walking-sticks wlien 
leaping. Tins movement accounts for the 
derivation of the name cockles. After ho})- 
ping or stilting upon it rapidly, he digs with 
it deftly, and skill and practice aue necessai’y 
to catch him before he can bury himself in 
the sand. DifHculties have been imagined 
respecting the means by which the cockle i 
excavates his burrow in the sand. The disten- 
sion of his narrow tapering foot is necessary 
to enable him to do it. His foot, say certain 
anatomists, is distended by means of a tube 
which opens near his mouth, and runs along 
the organ, arm, locomotive, or spade, usually 
called a foot. There is no such tube. The 
distension of the feet of cardium, pholas 
inytelus, and their like, is performed by the 
organ called the hyaline style. Anybody 
who, instead of eating the first cockle wliicli 
comes to table, will open the foot of it by a 
cut of a penknife, will see clearly the struc- 
ture of the foot. Uunning along it inside, he 
will find ail elastic gelatinous spring. Prior 
to eighteen hundred and lifty-one, iiie use of 
this gelatinous spring was entirely unknown. 
It is the distender of the foot. This instru- 
ment is the distender of the locomotiv^. 
This gelatinous spring gives its elasticity and 
flexibility to the organ with which thej 
animal burrows in the sand. On taking a 
cockle out of spirit to dissect it, I discovered | 
the origin of the error that the distension ^ ^ 
eflected by water entering a tube. The spe- ^ 
cimen, although only a year in the jJcoIk^I, ! 
did not contain the hyaline style. The alcohol 
had dissolved it, and the void resembled a 
water-tube. The anatomist who would escape* 
mistakes, must dissect his subjects the instant 
after death, and before 


of Moh^Il^ discovered, sojoaethhig <«like \ 
pol^isation the p^siology of the flatr , 
worms. , ,Wh^ cot off, the tau of a plaaaiia,^ 
after recovering from its astonishment, fihds 
out the direction taken by the bod/, aodr 
follows it wi^ accuracy and. speed. 


“decay’s effacing fingers’* 

Lave obliterated the divine inscriptions upon 
the tablets of life. 

On picking up dead shellfish, a frightful 
procession of flat-worms is often seen issuing 
out of them, having been interrupted in their 
work of cleaning the seaside shells. Flat, 
white, oval creatures, 'with fierce black eyes 
and gaping mouths, when seen through 
a magnifying glass, they look sufficiently for- 
midable little monsters. The flat-worms or 
planarla possess some of the most extraordi- 
nary endowments known in the worlds of 
life. Sir John Dalyel was for a long time 
the only British authority for the fact of 
the divisilbility of life in the flat-worms. M. 
Baer confirmed his observations, and M. Duges 


CHIP. 

THE NATIONAL GALTiETlY AND THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

In a recent number of this journal, we en- 
deavoured, in an article called “ To Think, or 
Be Thought For ? ” * to induce our readers 
to form their own opinions on pictiires— espe- 
cially in the case of pictures by Old Masters, 
which might come under their obSei'vation. 
And we ventured, at the same time, to own 
that we doubted the sense and nsefulness of 
the principle upon which the national picture- 
money is at 2>resent expended in stocking the 
National Gallery with works of Art. pur 
heretical opinions on this latter point, have 
lately received a curious and unexpect^ con- 
firmation in the shnj^e of a letter from Mr; 
William Stihling (a recognised anthorily 
in matters of Art), which has been published 
in the columns of a weekly contemporary, 
and which we beg permission briefly to refei 
to in this place. 

The subject of the letter is a well-known 
picture in the National Gallery, which is de- 
scribed as a Boar Hunt, by Velasquez, and 
the object of the writer is to settle how much 
of this picture has been done by tlie dead 
Spaniard, V'elasquez, and how much by the 
living Englishman ’ (aud skilled artist), Mr. 
Liince. On this point, Mr. Stirling, the con- 
stituted authority, and Mr. Lance, the skilled 
artist, are at issue. Mr. Lance states before 

t . Committee of the House Commons, that 
i had made many extensive repairs in the pic- 
ture, and instances, as one of the chief of 
these, the painting of a group of mules in the 
foreground, “ out of his own head.” To this 
startling statement he afterwards adheres 
publicly, in a i>rinted letter ; addii^ that^ ’ 
when he was before the picture in the Nar 
tional Gallery, several of the committee (ap- 
parently quite incapable of distinguishing 
for tliemselves, which was old painter’s work, 
and which was new), asked him^ 
three at a time (so eager was their thijSHfjr 
knowledge), and pointing aU over the picture ' 
(so bewildered were they as to the real ex- 
tent of the repaira), “ Did you do this, Mr. 
Lance? Did you do that, Mfr. Lance ? ” — ^and 
so on. Mr. Lance, an intei'val of twenty 
years having elapsed since he made the can^ 
vas presentable to the public- eye, is naturally 
unable to identify every touch of his modem 
brush on the ancient picture. One tiling, 
however, he can tell the committee with cer- 
tainty — that he did six weeks’ work upon it. 

kuadred and ninoty-thies of tho {iroMajb 


Wbat doe^ the pacing Stll^ think of 
its bargain 9-^a woric om mast^ 
requim to be painted on six wei^ks by a 
modem artist before it can be presented to 
the popular gaz6* What a lucl^ people we 
aie, and how w^l our constituted autliorities 
employ the national resources ! ' 

But we must not forget Mr. Stirling. Mr. 
Stirling's point is — not at all that the picture 
was or^inally purchased in such a decently 
genuine condition, as to need only the ordi- 
nary cleansing from dirt, and the after coat- 
ing of varuisit, to which its age might fairly 
entitle it — but how much did Mr. Lance do of 
it'1 For this purpose, lie sends to Madrid fora 
tracing of a copy of the picture, executed by 
Ooza— that tracing only extending to the 
portion of the work on which Mr. l>ance 
alleged that the most important of his many 
“repairs” had been made. By the evidence 
thus obtained, Mr. Stirling finds out that Mr. 
Lance has greatly exaggerated the extent of 
bare canvas which he says he covered, that 
the group in the restored picture agrees with 
that in iloza’s copy, but that variations occur 
ill the details. Where Velasquez (ou the 
evidence of the copy) painted horses, Mr. 
Lance has painted mules (a slight variation, 
this!); where Velasquez painted a mau 
crowing a iiaud out of a cloak, Mr. Lance 
has painted a man showing a hand and a leg; 
where Velasquez painted a mau on foot 
turning bis back on the spectator, ^Ir. Luuce 
has painted a man on liorseback prancing 
towards the spectator. Thus, the only ques- 
tion between Mr. Stirling and Mr. Lance is a 
question of quantity. Mr. Stirling disputes 
(on the evidence of the tracing fiom the 
copy), that so much has been done to the 
picture “ out of Mr. loanee’s own head,” as 
Lance himself alleges. Of the extent 
to which Mr. Stirling himself admits that 
Mr, Lance has distinctly, with his 
modern brush, worked upon and changed the 
old picture, we have enabled the reader to 
judge. To an unlearned apprehensiuu, the 
admitted transformation which the picture 
> has undergone, at the hands of Mr. Lauce, 
appears something simply astounding. As- 
tounding in evei’y point of view. Astounding, 
when we remember that this picture — in 
which old horses have' been turned into 
modei^ mules, in which a mau on horseback 
; does duty vice a mau on foot, resigned — was 
purchased with the national money as a 
genuine article by constituted authorities 
who profess to be judges of the genuineness 
of pictures. Astounding, also, as showing 
the shameless dishonesty of tlie man, or 
men, who sold this piece of patchwork for 
a work of Velasquez. Were wo so very 
hasty and wrong, a few weeks back, when 
we said that the national-picture money 
was oooaaionally spent for the confusion of 
the nation .1 

We iinim waited, before writing these lines, 
to ascesMin if Mr. Jjanoe would make any 


rejoinder to Mr. Stirling’s * letter. Ho has 
been silent^ and Mr; Stirling enjoys the privi- 
lege of having^eaid the triumphant kst wmrd. 
He speaks it m a perfectly moderate and gen- 
tlemanlike manner — but his evident incapa- 
bility of perceiving the coholasions to which 
his own admissions lead, is, to say the least of 
it, not a little amazing. 

THE FAITHFUL MIRROE. 

• , 

I AM but thy faithful mirror: 

All the merit I may boast, 

Is that I leflcct thine image 
Dimly, truthful]} , at most. 

When thou’rt near me 1 am like (Isce, 

Thou dost love me — I am fair ; 

When thou’rt ahaoiit all is diirknefs, 

Blank and lifeless — nothing there ! 

1 am hut thy faithful echo, 

^ Voiceless, tuneless, when alone; 

Thou dost love my words and accents 
They arc sweet — they are thine own. 

Ctowds, cnntptnred, stay to hear me. 

Think there's mtieic in the air ; 

Blit, till thou didbt wake the echo, 

All was silent — nothing theio. 

1 atn clay, and thou art Qod-Iike ; 

Thou hast framed me to thy will — 

Fashioned me to grace and beauty 
Will) thy matchless artist skill. 

Thou hast made the statue hiitnau— 

1 ;iin good, and wise, and fair ; 

If tlimt shouhht withlndd thy magic, 

I All is earthly — nothing there ! 

A JOUXiNEY DUE NORTH. 

TASS TllK CUSTOM-HOUSE, AND TAKE MY • 
FIJIST HUSSIAN WALK. 

Sc^INDERllA^'E£S, the renowned robber of 
the Rhine, ouce encountered, so tlie story 
goes, in a foraging expedition between May- 
cK'ce and Frankfort, a caravan of a hundred 
and titty Jews. It was a bitter January 
night ; snow twelve inches deep on the ground, 
and Sohiuderhouues didn’t like Jews. And 
so, in this manner, did lie evilly entreat them, 
rile did not slay them, nor skin them, nor ex- 
tract their teeth, as did King John ; but he 
compelled evetw man Moses of them to take 
otf his boots or shoes. These lie mixed, pell- 
mell, into a leathern salad, or boot-heap, and 
at day -break, but not before, he permitted 
the poor frost-bitten rogues to hud their 
chausBures, if they could. Setting aside the 
super-human difficulty of picking ouloiie*s own 
particular boots among three-huudred foot 
coverings, the subtle Schinderhauncs had 
reckoned, wltli fiendish ingenuity, on the natu- 
ral acquisitiveness of the Jewish race. Of , 
coui'se every Hebi^w instinctively sought for 
the boots with the bes^soleaand upper-leathers, 
and stoutly claimed them as his own ; men 
who had never possessed anything better 
than a pair of squashy pumps, down at heel, 
and bulging at the sides, vehemently deolai-ed 
themselves the rightful owners of brave jack- 


bootisi 'with triple rowe of iiaile ; and the real 
propnptors, enowiti^ thc^aelTee recalcitrant 
. at this new appUcaticti of the^ law of meum 
andtuum, the consequence was a frightful 
uproar and contention : — such a fighting and 
squabbling, such a shrieking and sweanng in 
bad Hebrew and worse German, such a rend- 
ing of gabardines and tearing of beards, and 
clawing of hooked noses, had never been in 
Jewry, since tlie days of Korab, Hatlian, 
and Anirum. A friend of nfine told me that 
he once saw the same experiment tried in a 
Parisian violon, or lock-up house, after a 
bal-maBqu6. The incarcerated postillions du 
Loiipjumeau, titis, d6b:u*deurs, Bobinson 
Crusoes, and forts de la hall^ becoming up- 
roaiious and kicking at the ivou-stanchioiied 
door, the sergents de ville entered the 
cell, and unbooted every living prisoner. 
And such a scene there was in the morning 
in llie yard of the poste, before the mas- 
quemders went to pay their respects toj 
the Commissary of Police, that Monsieur. 
Gavarni might describe it with his pencil, j 
but not I, surely, with my pen ! 

I have related this little apiologue to illus- 
trate the cliaracteristic, but unpleasant, pro- 
ceedings of the Bussian custom-house olTicers, 
when we hud given up our keys, in one ot 
the white-washed cellars on the basement of ! 
a building on the INGLTSKAIA NABKBE- 
JENAIA, or English Quay, and when those 
oiiioials proceeded to the examination of our 
luggage. Either they had read Mr. Leitch 
Bittdiie's Life of Sohinderhannes, or they had 
an intuitive perception of the modus agendi 
of the Bobbers of the Bhiue, or they had 
some masonic sympathy with the Parisian 
]»olice agents ; for such a turning up of boxes 
and turning out of their contents, and mix- 
ture of their severalties, pell-mell, higgledy- 
piggledy, helter-skelter, jerry-cum-tuiub^ 
nutter upon bacon, topsy-turvy, muckjSfneSj^ 
and muddle, I never saw in my life. There 
was a villainous douanier, who held a band- 1 
box under one arm/ and seemed desirous 
of emulating the popular hat-trick of Herr 
Dbbler ; for he kept up a continual CHsellde 
of gloves, collars, eau-de-Cologne bottles, 
combs, hair-brusbes, guide-books, pin- 
cushions, and lace cuffs, till 1 turned to 
look for the accomplice who was supplying 
him with fresh band-boxes. How% the 
custom-house otiiceis of every nation 1 
have yet travelled through, have a different 
manner of examining your luggage. Your 
crusty, phlegmatic, Englishman turns over 
each oi'ticle separately but cai'efully. Your 
stupid Belgian rummages your trunk, as if 
he were trying to catch a lizard ; your cour- 
teous Frenchman either lightly and gracefully 
turns up your fine linen, as though lie were 
making a lobster salad, or— much more fre- 
quently— if you tell him you have nothing to 
declare, and are polite to him, just peeps into 
one corner of your portmanteau, ttnd says, 
C’est rissez 2 Your sententious German pqn- 


[dera e^er jour trunk, pokes jii's fat 

fbre^fifiger into the bosom of yo^dress*^ 
shirts, and motions you to shtrt it Jigaui* 

I But none of these peculiarities had^the Bus-, 
Isians. They had a way of their own- They 
! twisted, they tousted, they turned over, 
jthey liela writing-cases open, bottom up- 
wards, and shook out the manuscript con- 
tents, like snow-flakes. They held up coats 
and shirts, and examined them like pawn- 
brokers. They fingered ladles’ dresses like 
Jew clothesmen. Tiiey punched hats, and 
looked into their linings ; passed Oashmera 
j shaves from one to the other fur inspection; 
opened letters, and tried to read their con- 
tents (upside down), drew silk stockings 
over their arms ; held boots by the toes, 
and shook them ; opened bottles, and closed 
them again with the wrong corKs ; left the 
impress of their dirty hands upon clean 
linen, and virgin writing-papers ; crammed 
ladies’ under-garments into gentlemen’s 
carpet-bags, forced a boot-jack into the little 
French actress’s reticule, dropped things 
under-foot, trod on them, tore them, and 
laughcil, spilt eau-de-Onlogiie, greased silk 
with ]>oniatiim, forced hinges, sprained locks, 
mined springs, broke cigars, rumpled muslin, 
and raised a cloud of puff-powder and, den- 
tifrice. And all this was done, perhaps not 
, wantonly, perhaps only in ignorant savagery ; 
but, with such a reckless want of the com- 
! mouest care ; with such a hideous vacarme 
of shouting, screaming, trampling, and plung- 
ing, that the only ligdit I could view the 
scene in — besiiles the Sohinderhannes one— 
was in the improbable event of Mr. and 
Mrs. Keelky travelling through the couutiy 
of the Patagonians, falling into a gigantic 
ambuscade, and having their theatrical 
wardrobe overhauled by those overgrown 
savages. 

Yet I was given to understand tliat 
the search was by no means so strict as it 
had habitually been in former years. Spe- 
cial instructions had eveu' been issued by 
the government, tlnit travellers were to be 
subjected to ns little annoyance and delay 
in passing through the custom-house as 
were possible. That some rigour of scrutiny 
is necessary, and must be expected, I am 
not going, for one moment, to deny: the 
great object of the search being to discover 
books prohibited by the censui'e, and Bus- 
siau bank-notes — ^genuine or forged (for the 
importation, or exportation of even good 
notes is illegal, and severely punished). 
Touching the books, the Bussian govern- 
ment is wise. II est dans son droit. One 
volume of Mr. Caulyle would do more 
harm to the existing state of things than 
millions of spurious paper roubles. Not, 
but what the most jealous 'watchfulness is 
justifiable in the detection of forged notes, 
and the prevention of the real ones leaving 
the country, as models for forgery. The 
paper currency is enormous ; there* is no- 
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tiling very pculiar insbbut .tiic iMipet of the liatenfed to reason, my &lc^d,with vh^m I 
note, and, tnongh its ch^dcography is auffi- was now quite on conventional terms, made 
ekmtly complicated, and the dreadful pains ]a great shovr of examining my V that 

"orgers, is to say, he dived into it (soto^^peak) head 


dently complicated, and the dreadful pains ja great shovr of examining my i^uk V that 
and penalties denounced against the forgers, is to say, he dived into it (so to^^peak) head 
and the holders of forged notes, are re- foremost, and came up to the sur&ce with a 
peated no less than three times in succes- false collar in his teeth ; but it ^s all cry 
sively diminishing Bussian characters on and no wool, and I might have Had a com- 
the back ; ^e last repetition being literally plete democratic and socialist library and 
microscopic ; it is all plain sailing in print- half a million in spurious money for 

ing and engraving, and there are few aught he knew, or cared. Then I gave him 
clever English or French engravers, who some more copecks, and said something to 
- would have any difficulty in producing an him in English, which I think he didn’t 
exact copy of the Gossudaria Krcdit- understand ; to which he responded with 
Klliet” of till the Bussias. I*^have something in Buss, which I am perfectly 
been told by government employ6s, and certain I didn,’t understand ; and then he 
bankers’ chirks, that they can detect a chalked my box, and let me go_ free — to be 
bad bank-note immediately and by the taken into custody, however, immediately 
mere sense of touch ; but I apprehend tliat afterwards. He even recovered ^y courier s 
the chief test of genuineness is in the state bag for me, which an irate douanier had cpn- 
into which every note passes after it has verted into a W'eapon of offence, swinging it 
been for any time in circulation : intolerable by a strap in the manner of the Brotestant 
greasiness and raggeduess. The mass of Flail to keep off over-impatient travellers, 
the people are so grossly ignorant, tliat the Such an olla podrida as there was inside that 
note might as well be printed in Sanskrit courier's bag, when I came to examine it 
as in Buss for them; they cannot even next morning ! 

decipher the figures, and it is only by the I need scarcely say that I had no Bnssian 
colour of the note that an Istvostchik or a paper mone}* with me, cither in my lu^age 
Moujik is able to tell you its value. or on my person ; and I must admit, to 

Among the hecatomb of luggage that the honour of the Bussian custom-house, 
had been brought from the deck of the that we were exempted from the irritating 
P 3 T 08 C^ph into this cave of Troplionius, 1 and degrading ceremony of a personal search, 
nad looked for some time vainly, for anything That system is, I believe, by this time gene- 
belonging to me, one glimpse indeed I caught rally exploded ou the continent — ^flourishing 
of my courier’s bag, Simmering through the only in a rank and weedy manner in the 
air like a bird, and then all resolved itself half-contemptible, half-loathsome Dogane of 
into^toarchy, the confusion of tongues, and Austi'ian Ital}^ and (now and then, when 
the worse confusion of wearing apparel again, the officials are out of temper) at the highly 
My keys were of not much service, therefore, important seaport of Diepi>e in France. As 
to the officer in charge of them ; and it Wtas of for books, 1 had brought with me only a 
no use addressing myself to any of the doua- New Tesbiment, a Shakspere and a J ohuson's 
niers or porters, for none of them spoke an}"- Dictionary. The first volume incurs no 
thing but Buss. At length I caught sight of 'danger of confiscation in Bussia. The Rus- 
a certain big black trunk of mine groaning ''sians to every creed and sect save Rornan 
(to use a little freedom of illustration) under fCVitholicism and that branch of Judaism 
a pile of long nan'ow jiacking-cases (so long to which I have previously alluded, are as 
that they must have contained young trees, contemptuously tolerant as MahomedaUvS. 
or stuffed giraffes), addressed to his excel- Bvssian translations of the Protestant version 
lency and highness, &c,, Prince Gortchakuff; of the Bible are common; the volume.s of 
and, being plastered all over with double eagle the British and Foreign Bible Society are 
brands and seals, were, I suppose, inviolable plentiful in St,” Petersburg, and Russians 
to custom-house fingers. I pointed to the big of the better class are by no means reluctant 
Hack trufjk ; I looked steadily at the custodian to attend the worship of the Anglican Church, 
of my kejrs, and I slipped Petersens paper both in Moscow and Petersburg. But it is 
rouble (crumpled up very small) into his hand, for the Romish communion, that the Russians 
IHie |ttnk lid of his littlegrev eye trembled with have the bitterest hatred, and for which all 
the first wink 1 ha<l seen in Bussia ; and, in the energy of their persecution is reserved, 
another twinkling of that eye, my trunk was Tolerated to some extent in the two oapilals — 
dragged from its captivity-, and ready for as, where there are so many foreigners, it must 
exmmation. But theie is a vicious key to necessarily be — it is uni foimly regarded with 
thdiprunk which refuses to act till it has distrust and abhorrence by^ the Greek 
been shaken, punched, violently wrenched, Church ; and I do believe that, in a strew of 
and abusively spoken to; and while the churches, an orthodox Russian would infinitely 
offiwpliaviug exhausted the first, was apply- prefer performing his devotions before a pot- 
iuiPn^e last mode of persuasion (in Buss) I oellied fetish from Ashantce, than before the 
myaelf of the opportunity to chink jewelled shrne of our Lady of Loretto. 

^ iifeme of &e serviceable Petemens copeck I think, on the whole, I passed through the 
|i^es in my dosed hand. The key having! custom-house ordeal rather easily than other- 
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vise. Far different vfts it vith Miss Wapps, I of us thirty Umgtravellera, Wehadvalked^ 
who, duxfig the i^boess of seardfi, was a flesh ai¥l talhed^ and eaten, and drank together, 
sculptured monument of Giantess Despair, land liked and disliked each other for thi^ 
dovetailed with the three Furies blended into days and nightB ; and now we parted in the 
one. This unoomtortahie woman had in her droschky-KO^owded yard, never to meet again, 
trunk**— for what purpose it is impossible to To revisit ^he same cities, perhaps, inhabit 
surmise— the working model of a power-loom, the same streets, the same houses, to walk on 
or a stea^plough, or a thrashing-machine, the same side of the pavement, even to 
or something else equally mecljanical and in- remember each other often, but to meet again 
convenient ; and the custom-house oflicer, no more. So will it be, perchance, with 
who evidently didn’t know what to make of Greater things in the beginning of the End ; 
it, had caught his finger in a cogged wheel, and life-long alliances and friendships which 
had broken one of liis nails, and was storm- we vainly call lasting, be reckoned merely as 
ing in a towering rage at Mias Wapps, in casualibravelling companionships — made and 
Buss ; while she, in a rage quite overpowering broken in a moment in the long voyage that 
his in volume, w^ objurgating* him in Eng- 1 will last eternal years. 

lish, till a superior otiicial charged at Miss . 

Wapps, Cossack fashion with a long pen, and I am incorrigible. If you want a man 
conveyed her, clamouring, away. to explore the interior of Australia, or 

Sundry red-bearded men, in crimson shirts to discover the North-West Passage, or the 
and lung white aprons, and with Uare muscu- sources of the Niger, don’t send me. I should 
lararms^which would have been the making of come back with a sketch of Victoria Street, 
them artists’ models in England, had been S 3 ^diiey, or the journal of a residence in Cape 
wrestling with each other and with me, both Coast Oiistle, or notes of the peculiarities of 
mentally and physically, for the honour of the skipper of a Hull whaler. If ever I write 
conveying my luggage to a droscliky. But a biography it will be the life of John Smith ; 
much more had to be done before I coulA be and the great historical work which is to 
allowed to depart. All the passengers *ad j gild, I hope, the evening of my days will be 
to enter an appearance before a fat old gentle- a Defence of Queen Elizabeth from the scan- 
man in green, and bright buttons, who sat iu j dal unwarrantably cast upon her, or an Ac- 
a high desk like a pulpit, w’hile a lean, long j count of the death of Queen Anne. Lo ! I 
man, his subordinate, sate at another desk } have spent a summer in Russia ; and I have 
below him, like the parson’s clerk. Tliis fat nothing to toll you of the Altai Mountains, 
old gentleman, who spoke English, French,! the Kirgheae ti'ibes, Chinese Tartary, the 
and German wheezily but fluently, was good i Steppes, Kamschatka, or even the Czar^s co- 
enough to ask me a few questions I had lieard rouation. [I fled the country a fortnight ba- 
be fore ; as my age, my profession, whether J fore it took place.] I have learnt but two 
'* I had ever been iu Russia before, and what > Russian cities [it is true I know my lesson by 
might he my object iu coming to Russia now ? | heaid;], St. Petersburg and Moscow ; and my 
He entered my answers in a vast ledger, and : first-fruit of Petersburg is that withered 
tlien, to my great joy, delivered to me my = apple the Nevskol-Perspective. You know 
beloved Foreign-office document, with the* all about it alread^s of course. I can’t help it. 
advice to get luj^self iramatriculated withrouRl In Brussels my first visit is always to the 
delay. Then I paid more copecks to a dirty Maiinoken. On* arriving in Paris I alwa^-s 
soldier sitting at a liable, who paade “ Musco- hasten, as fast as my legs can carry me, 
vile, his mark,” on niy passport— for I do not to the Palais Royal; I think I have left a 
believe he could write; then more copecks duty unaccomplished in Londonwhen I come 
again to another policeman, who past^ to it after a long absence, if I delay an hour | 
something like a 'small pitch-plaster on my in walking down the central avenue of Caveat 
trunk; and then I struggled into a court- Garden Market. These are cari luoghi to 
yard, where there was a crovrd of droschkies ; me, and to them I must go, I have not been 
and, securing with immense difficulty two of twenty minutes established in Petersbui-g, 
these vehicles — one for myself and one for my before I feel that I am due on the Nevakol ; 
luggage — was driven to the hotel where I • that the houses are waiting for me there ; that 
had concluded to stop. I the Nevskuiaus are walking up and down, 

You have seen, iu one of the panoramas j impatient for me to come and contemplate 
that infest our lecture-halls, after painted j them. I make a mental apology for keeping 
miles of river, or desert, or mountain have j the Nevako! waiting, in order to indulge in a 
been unrolled, to the tinkling of Miulame warm bath ; after which I feel ns if 1 had di- 
Somebody on the piano, the canvas suddenly vested myself of about one of the twelve 
display the presentiment of a cheerful village, layers of dust that seem to have been acen- 
or a caravan of pilgrims, or an encampment of mulating on my epidermis since I left Lon- 
travellers, smoking and drinking under the don. Then I refect myself inwardly with my 
green trees ; then the animated picture is first Russian dinner ; and, then, magnani- 
rolled away into limbo again, and the miles monsly disdaining the aid of a valet de place, 

• of mountain, or river, or desert, begin again, ureven ofadroschky-driver ; quite ignorant of 
So passed away tlie unsubst^tial ailums^ Russ, and notT knowing my right hand from 


my left In the way of BiMfStim etieets ; I set square of the Admiralty ; but here, alas ! 
boldly loiih to find^livrt the Nevskol v there is a palace whoae* wcdU s6ei#tD ba^e ho 
it is abotit seven .ia tho 'evening. I walk^ cessation, for another half mile; oiorth-oast. 
say thFee-quarteis of a mile, down ;>the big And there are 'no tnOM isihi in sight, save ^ 
street in micb my hotel is sitiuxted. Then crawling droschldes^ aiid 1 begin to have a ^ i 
1 find myself in a huge triang^ar place, of | sensation that my compass mast be near the i\ I 
which the quays of the Neva form one side, I magnetic islands, when I unpreparedly turn a , ! 
with . an obelisk in the midst. 1 touch > sharp angle, and find myself among a. throng | 
my hat to a bearded man in big boots, and | of |)eople, and in the Nevskol Pros^kt. j 

si^^Neyskol l ” inquiringly. He takes off • It begins badly. It is not a wide street. It 1 

hia hat, smiles, shows his teeth, makes a low does not seeirf to bo a long street. * The shops j 

bow, and speaks about a page of small pica in don't look handsome ; the pavement is exe- 
rapid Buss. I shake my head, say No bono, crable, and though people are plenty, there is I 
Jimuny. (the only imbecile answer I ^an call no crowd. It is like a London street oh a Sun- \ 
up after the torrent of the unknown tongue,) day turned into a Parisian street just after | 
and point to the right and to the left alter- an «neute. ‘It ought to l>e lively at half-past ; 
nately, and with inquiring eyebrows. The seven in the evening in the month of May^ In | 
bearded man points to the right — far away! the very centre of an imperial City of six. j 
to the right, which I conjecture must be hundred thousand inhabitants. But it isn’t 
the other side of the river. “ Na Prava,” I lively. It is quite the contrary: it W deadly, i 
think he sa3’s. I discover afterwards, that This ia the place, then, I have been freU;ing i 
Na Pravo (the o pronounced as a IVench a) and fuming to see : this is the Boulevard des ' 
does mean to the right. To the right about j ItiUiens of St. Petersburg. This the NevskoY. i 
I go, confidently. As for the pei spective, there is no pei*spective 

' 1 cross a handsome bridge of stone and at all that I can see. It is more like Pirn- 
wrought ii'on, on which stands a chapel, lico. There is a street in that royalty- : 
before whose shrine crowds of people of all s^dowed suburb called Churton Street, in 
elasses are standing or kneeling, jiraying, and wftch the Cubitt-Corinthian mansions at its j 
crossing themselves devoutly. When lam head melt gradually into the squalid hovels ij 
on t^he other side of the bridge, and standing of llocheater Bow, Westminster, at its tail. i| 
in a locality I have already been introduced The houses on tlie NevskoY are big, but 1 !! 

to— the English quay — I accost another man, expect them to make a bad end of it. Here il 
also in beard and boots, and repeat my mono- is a palace ; but not far off, I gloomily pro- \\ 
syllabic inquiry: NevskoY. It ends, after a phesy, must be Westminster, and the i-at- j! 
great deal more of the unknown longue, by catcher's daughter. And have I come all the 
his pointing to the left. And to the left I way, not exactly from Westminster, bwt Ij 

again I go, as bold as brass, certainly from t’other side of the water, to li 

I pursue the line of the quay for perliapa see this ? By this time 1 have walked * 

half a mile, tlicn, bearing to the left, 1 find about twenty-live yards. 
myself in another place so vast, that 1 begin 1 have not walked thirty-five yards, Iwfore 
to pitch and roil morally like a craiiy bark on my rashly- formed NevskoY opinions begin to ji 

this huge stone ocean.* It is vast, solitary^ change. 1 have not walked filly yards, befool j' 

with a frowning pahice-boiind coast, and tlia/ (iia*over that the NevskoY is immensely wide 
NevskoY harbour of refuge nowhere to be and stupendously long, and magnificently 
i seen. Bat a sail in sight apj>ears in the paved. 1 have not walked a hundred yards 
i shape of a soldier. A sulky sail he is, how- before 1 make up my mind that the Nevskoi- 
ever ; and, refusing to listen to my signal ^Perspective is the handsomest and the most 
gun of distress, holds on his course without Remarkable street in the world, 
layiug-to. I am fain, for fear of lying-to There are forty Perspectives, Mr. Bull, in |> 
luyscTf all the day in this grauite Bay of Bis- this huge-bo welled city. I do not wish you 
cay, to grapple with a frail skiff in the person to dislocate your jaw in endeavouring to pro- 
of a yelbw-faced little girl,iu printed cotton., nounce the forty Muscovite names of these j' 
Another monosyllabic inquiry, more un- Pei-spoctives ; so, contenting mysClf with I, 
known tongue (very shrill and lisping this delicately hinting that there is the VoSsnes- ;; 
time), and ultimately a little yellow digit seiisk Prospekt, likewise those of Oboukhoff, i. 
pointed to the noitli-east. Then 1 cross fiom Peterhoff, IsiuaYloff, mid Seineuovskoi. I will j 
where stands a colossal equestiuau statue, lefive you to imagine the rest, or familiarise | 
spurring fiercely to the verge of an artificial yourself witli them gradually^, as they per- 
rock and trampling a trailing serpent beneath spectively turn up in these my travels. But : 
h^ charger’s feet, and on whose rocky you are to remember, if you please, that the » 
pStestal there is the insci-iptiou " Petro NevskoY extends in one straight line from the | 
Primo Cathariua Secunda.” 1 cross from the great square of the Admiralty to the convent | 
statue of Peter the Great some weary hun- of Saint Alecksander-Nevakol, a distance of j 
dreds of yards over stone billows, (ho wavy two thousand sagenes, or four versts, or one j 
the pavement) to the north-east corner ol French league, or three English miles ! And 
tthat which I afterwards know to be you will please to think of that Mn Bull, or j 
tlie Admiraltecskaia Ploclitchad, or great Master Brooke, and agree with me that the | 
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‘ ' ■ 'i — "—r*- ’ ' '“ 1 1 .,^... ' . I 'n , I llfn,) ‘ 

Kevskol^ is sometliijig -like'' a > street. This ‘ ralty (there ai^a two Admirnlties in ^ 

astonisluDg thoi^ughfkr^ ;XK>w. one corridor ^ resid^co of ike Titans), which A^mv^tyiias 
of palaces and ohurehes, and gorged with the a Itlnrary, an arsenal,, a musennii a 

outward and visible lioh^s of nobles, and j dockyard, and a cadet^s college under its roof, 

^ priests, and merchants,' was, a century and ' and such an unaccountable host of rooms, that 
I ' a half ago, but a bridle-path througli a dense I think every cabin-boy in the fleet ihvist ' 
forest leading from a river to a morass. The ' have a separate apartment there when, he is 
road was pierced in seventeen hundred and on shore, and every boatswain^s cat have a 
j thirteen, and a few miserable wooden huts ■ ])rivate storeroom for each and every one of 
I thrown together on its hoi-da's by the man its nine tails. > 

j who, under Heaven, seems to have made* At the first blush, seven in the evening i 

I every mortal thing in Russia — Peter the! would not seem precisely the beat chosen 
ij .Great. Now, you find on the Ncvsko’i the j time ipr the minute examination of a street 
}j cathedral of Our Lady of Kasuin ; the 'one had never seen before. In England or 
j| Lutheran chuixh of Saint Pefter and Saint | Prance, at this early spring-time, it would j 

it Paul, the great Uathollc church of the Assiimp-‘ be sunset, a.lmost twiligiil;, blind man’s holi- < 

I tion, the Hutch diurch, the imperial palace of . day. And there is not a gas-lamp on the , 

I Anitclikolf^ the splendia Alexksandra theatre, ! Nevskoi to illumine me in itiy researches. 

the Place Michel, with its green Englisli ; The posts are tliero ; massive, profasel3M)nia- ! 
i! square, its palace and its theatre : the Stro-jmented pillars of wrought-iron or bronze; j 

I gonotf Phlace, the RoumiantzotF Palace, the I but not a lamp for love or money. But you i 
; Galitzin Palace, the Bek^zelsky Palace, the | will understand the place when I tell you ! 
i Bi-aiiitzky Palace, tho — the — for goodness that it will be broad staring daylight on the } 
sake, go fetch a guide-book, and see howiNevskoi till half-past eleven of the clock j 
many hundred palaces more! On the to-night ; that after that time there will be 
Nevskol are the fn9ade8 of the curious semi- a soft, still, dreamy, mysterious semi-twilight, | 
Asiatic bazaar, the Gostinnoi-Dvor, the im-^ such as sometimes veils the eyes of a woman ’ 
j perial library (O ! British Museum quad- 1 you love, when you are sitting silent by her 
! rangles, glass roof, duplicate co]>ies, five j side, silent and happy, thinking of her, while , 
!j thousand pounds’ worth of decoration, mu - 1 she, with those inscrutable twilight orbs, is 1 
I eeum flea, and all, you are but a book- thinking of — God knows what (perhaps of 
I stall to it !), the Armenian church, the ! the somebody else by whose side she used to i 
; monuments of Souvorov (our Suwan'ow, and i sit, and whom you would so dearly love to ; 

I spelt in Russ thus : Cybopob), of Barclay de ' strangle, if it were all the same to her) ; and | 
i Toll3% On to the Nevskol ddbouche the j then, at half-past . one iu the morning, comes 
I aristocratic Morskaias, which, the Balohoi • the brazen staring morning light again. For j 
t and the Mala, or Great and lattle, are at | from this May micldle to the end of July, there j 
once the Bond Streets and the Belgravias of i will be no lupre night in Sfc. Petersbui^. j 

' Petersburg. On to the Ncvskoi opens the j No night *1 why can’t you cover up the sky ! 
j Mala Alillione, a short but courtly street, j then ? wliy not roof in the Nevskof-^the j 
I terminated a triumphal archway, mon^ whole bad city — with black crape ? Why 

I atro\is and magnificent, suriuonnted by afinot force masks on all your slaves, or blind 

j: car of Victory, with its eight horses abreast them ? For, as true as heaven, there are j 

I I in bronze, and through which you may things done here that God’s sun should never 

;! descry the red granite column of the Czar shine upon. Cover up that palace. Ck>ver j 
i| Alexksandra Pavlovitch (Napoleon’s Alex- up that house on the Fontanka. Cover up, I 
I ander) and th^ immense Winter Palace. (Jh for shame’s sake, that police-yard, that Chris- i 
I to the Nevskol yawns the long perspective tians may not hear the women sdzwam. ! 

I of I he Liteinala, the dashing street of the Cover them up thick and threefold f for, of a { 

I Cuniiouschina, or imperial stables, the palace surety, if t he light comes in, the tnith will j 
' and garden-lined avenue of the Sadov vaia, out, and Palace and Fontanka house and ! 
or Great Garden Street. And the Ncvskoi Gaol-yard walls will come tumbling about your | 
is intersected by three Venice-like canals ; by cars, insensate and accursed, and crtish you. j 
the canal of the Molka, at the Polizel'sky-Most At the Admiralty corner of the Nevskoi I 
or Police Bridge ; by the Ekateriuinskol, at make my first cordial salutation to the fine 
the Kasansky-’Moat or Kasan Bridge ; and by arts in Riisaia. This long range of plate- 
tbe Fontanka (Count OrlofF’s office — the glass windows appertains to an ingenious 
office where ladies have been, like homes, Italian, Signor Daziaro, whoso handsome 
“ taken iu to bate”— is on the Fontanka) at print-shop, with the elaborate Russian in- 
the Anitclik off Bridge. At about five hundred scription on the frontage, has no doubt often 
sagenes from this bridge there is another pleased and puzzled you on the Boulevard 
canal, but not quite so handsome a one — ^the des Capucines in Paris ; and who has suc- 
Ligoif. And at one extremity of this Nev- oursal tine-arts* establishments in Moscow, 
skoi of wonders is a convent as big as an in Warsaw, and 1 believe also in Odess.'s as 
• Engliehvnarket-town, and with tliree churches well as this one in St. Petersburg. Daziaro 
within its walls, while the other end finishes is ike Russian* Aeksrmann’s, For the newest i 
with the tapering golden spire of the Admi- portrait of Czar, for the latest lithographs I 
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of the iiii]^rial Ihmily^ foir tbe last engraving I dieap things. And so must not only 

after Sr^witr Landseer^ the last pa^^e by be dear, but exorbitantly dear; or Andrei 
Fero^o, the last caricature (not political, be AD<]reivitch the merchant, who is rich but 
it well understood, but of a Lorette or d^bar- thrifty, would compete with nous autres, 
deur tendency) of Gavarni or Gustave de which would neVer do. AndrfB will give a 
Beaumont, you must go to Dazi&ro’s. His hundred roubles for his winter fur. This 
windows, too, display the same curious tber- would be sbockiug to the genteel public ; so 
ipometer of celebrity as those of our print- crafty Frenchmen and Germans open shops 
sellei's. A great man is disgraced, and sinks on the Nevskoi, where a thousand silver 
into oblivion. One clay he dies, and then roubles are charged and given for a fur 
people suddenly remember him (for about pelisse, not much superior to the inerchant’s. 
two days), as he was, before he wasn't. There are dozens of these “Pelz-Magasi ns,” 

Presto ! his portrait appears in Dagiaro’s or furrier’s shops, on the splendid Nevskoi*, 
window. Half-a-dozen copies of his portrait and even more splendid are their contents, 
are sold during his two days’ I'esuscitation ; In a country which even in the hottest 
and then he is relegated to the portfolio summer may be described as the Polar Re- 
again, and slumbers till his son wins a battle, gions with the chill off — (imagine, if you like, 
or runs away with somebody rise’s wife, or is a red hot poker substituted for the icy pole 
made a minister, or is sent to Siberia, or docs itself) — and which for five, and sometimes six 
somethiug for people to remember and talk months in the year is a frigid liril, it may be 
about (for about two days more), what Mon- easily conceived that furs, with us only the 
sieur his father was. When, failing the son’s oimaments of the luxurious, are necessities of 
portrait, the astute Daziaro gives the re- life. Ivan the Moujik does not wear a 
spected progenitor another ailing in the schuoba or fur pelisse, but pauvre diable as 
print-shop window ; and so on till we ripe he is, scrapes together eight or ten silver 
and rot, all of us. And thereby hangs a tale, roubles wherewith to buy a touloupe, or coat 
Is this only Russian ? Is it not so the whole of dressed sheepskin, whose woolly lining 
world over? There was a thermometer of keeps him tolerably warm. But from the 
this sort in a print-shop at the corner of humblest employ 6 to Prince Dolgorouki, 
Great and Little Queen Streets, Lincolu’s-Iuii- every one above the condition of a serf must 
Fields, London, which I used to pass every have a schooba of some sort or other for 
morning ; and the fresh jwrtraits in the window winter. Some w’oar catakins, like my friend 
were as good as the news of the day to me. the Jew, who wanted me to buy the kibitka, 
The thermometer in Daziai’o’s is more appa- at Stettin. The Gostinnoi Dyor merchants 
rent, more significant, and more frequently wear pelisses of white wolfskin underneath 
consulted ; for this is a country where the their long cloth caftans. The fur of the 
news of the day is scarce ; where, in an squirrel, the Canada marmot, and the silver 
intolerable quantity of waste paper, there is fox of Siberia, are in great request for the 
about a copeck’s-worth of news ; and where robes of burgesses* wives and employes’ hidies. 
the real stiiTing daily intelligence is muttered The common soldiers wear sheejjskins under 
in dark entries, and whispered behind liands their grey capotes, the oflicers have cloaks 
in boudoirs, and glozed from lij) to ear oveii ^inud with the fur of the bear or wolf. But 
tumblers of tea, and scribbled on blank leaves nous autres : the Dvoryanin or Russian noble 
of pocket-books passed hastily from hand to — the Seigneur, with hia hundreds of serfs 
hand, and then the blank leaves, converted and hundreds of thousands of roubles — for 
instantly into pipe-lights. As a general mle him and for Madjime la Priiicesse, his spouse, 
you can find out much easier what is most ifi*e reserved the sable ijelisse, the schooba of 
talked about by consulting Signor Daziaro’s almost priceless furs, thickj gvarm, and silky ; 
window, in preference to the Journal de St. a garment that.is almost an inheritance, and 
P^t^i-sbourg. which you spejid almost an inheritance to 

Art, Daziaro passim, is in no want of acquire. One hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
patrons. The simp is thronged till ten ling — I have observed this— is the price of a 
o’clock in the evening (when all the shops on first-class schooba on the Nevskoi. There 
the Nevskoi are closed). The stock of prints arc, to sure, certain murky warehouses in 
seems to comprise the very rarest and most the Gfostinnoi Dvor, where a Russian with a 
expensive ; and you may be sure that a taste for bargaining and beating down (and 
liberal per-centage has been added to the that taste is innate to the Muscovite) may 
original price (however heavy) to meet the purchase a sable pelisse for a third of the 
peculiar views of the Russian public. The money mentioned. In Germany, particularly 
Kuasian public — that wliich rides in carriages, at Ijeipsic, furs or schoppen are still 
aad^n buy beautiful prints, and has a soul cheaper; and one pelisse to each traveller 
t0 be saved— the only Russian public that passes through the custom-house duty free ; 
axlets of course, or is recognised on the yet the Russian aristocracy neglect this cheap 
^J^skol'^ this genteel public does not like, mart^ and hold by the Nevskoi Pelz- 
aiid will not buy cheap things. Cheap things Magasins. We all "TOmember wha* Hudi- 
are low, common, vulgar, not fit for nous bras says of the equality of pleasure between 
"aSl^es. Ivan Ivanovitcb, the Moujik, buys cheating and bring cheated. 
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Next in importance to the furriers are the toward# theii; equipment. And aa the uni-. , 
jewellers. Now I comprehend why the pro- forms are fiotgeous in the extreme, and 
fession of a diamond-merchant i's so import- eamly^ epoui, Undertaker of MUitarj 
ant in Leipsic and Amsterdam, and where Habulments makes rather a good 
the chief market for diamonds is to of it than otherwise iu the capital of the 
bo found. Every jeweller’s window has Tsar. « 

an Alnaschar’s basket of almost priceless Bootmakers abound— Germans, almost to 
gems displayed in it. Eings, bracelets, neck- a man — whose shops are grim fortalices of 
laces, careans, vivit^res, earrings, stomachers, places, with stern jack-boots frowning at you 
bouquets, fan-mounts, brooches, solitaires, — through the windows. And shops and 
all blazing with diamonds so large that the palaces, palaces and shops, succeed each 
stock of Howell and James, or Hunt and other for mile after mile, till I am fairly 
Roskell, would look but as pedlars’ packs of worn out with magnificence, and, going home 
penuy trinkets beside them. No money in to bsd, determine to take the NevskoS- 
Bussia ! Put that figment ou^ of your head mixture as before, to-morrow, 
as soon as ever you cau : there is enough 


wealth in these Nevskoi shop-windows to 
cany on a big war for half-a-dozen years 
longer. They are not outwardly splendid 
though, these jewellers. No plate-glass ; no 


SALOME AND 1. 

IN SIX CHAVTERS. CnArTEU THE FIFTH. 

I WALKED direct into the parlour, and was 


Corinthian columns ; no gas-jets with bril- somewhat surprised to find it occupied by a 
liant reflectors. There is an oriental dingi- stranger. He was seated in my easy-chair^ 
ness and mystery about the extenor of the with his feet comfoitably cased in my slippers^ 
shops. The houses themselves in which the my pei meerschaum in his mouth, aud a glass 
shops are situated have a private look, like of brandy and water at his elbow. He rose 
the banker’s, or the doctor's, or the lawyer’s, hurriedly as I entered the room, and seemed 
iu an English country town magnified a to clutch at something inside his vest, 1 
thousand-fold ; and the radiant stock is dia- bowed, thinking for the moment that he was 
played in something like a gigantic parlour some stranger who had called on matters of 
window, up a steep flight of steps. There is business. Xle was a tall, well-built, reaolute- 
a miserable moujik, iu a crassy sheepskin, looking man, with a thick black moustache, 
staring in at the diamonds, munching a and a head of curling black hair. Ho had ou 
cucumber meanwhile. This man-chattel is a a voluminous overall, so that but little of his 
slave, condemned to liojieless bondage, under-dress could be seen, 
robbed, despised, kicked, beaten like a dog ; ‘*Mr. I^lph Wrangford, I presume?’ he 

and ho gazes at Prince I^greeskoff’s jewels said, inquiringly. 

with a calmly critical air. What right ? — “The same, sir,” I replied. “May I ask 

but, he quiet ; if I come to right, what right whom I have the pleasure of addressing ?’* 
have I to come to Muscovy grievance-hunting, “Your father, Ihilpli — ^your father!” he 
when I have left a thousand grievances at re]>lied softly. “O ! iny son, come to my 
home, crying to Heaven for redress I heart !” l>e added, seeing my stare of astonish- 

The tailors, whose name is that of iei4ment, “and let me clasp you In my embrace.” 
legions, and who are very nearly all Fl^uc^^* He apjjroached me with outspi'ead arms, 
and Germans, have no shops. They have 1 saw, I understood nothing but that my 
magnifleeut suites of apartments on Nevskoi father was beford me, and sprang to his 
first-floors ; and their charge for making a bosOm with a cry of joy that ended in a burst 
frock-coat is about eight guineas sterlii^, of rapturous swift- flowing tears. 

English. You uiiderstjoid now what sort of “ O, Ealph ! Italph !” whispered a tremu- 
tailors they are. They arc too proud, too lous voice in iny ear, “ through how' many 
high aud mighty, to content themselves with ! long years of toil and trouble have I looked 
the simple sartorial appellatiou, aud have forward to tliis happy meeting, scarcely 
improved even upon our home-snobbery in daring to hope that my eyes would ever 
that line : calling themselves not only Mer- I'-hohl you ? This moment repays me for 
chant I’ailors, but Kleider meisters (Clothes everything. Bless you ! bless you, my son ! 
masters) ; Undertakers for Military Habili- your father is happy once nioi’e.” 
meiits (]^trepreneurs d’habillemens mili- I looked up into his face with a joyful 
tairea); Confectioners of Seiguorial Custuiue, smile, but started back in surprise when I 
and the like high-sounding titles. You are saw the sneering devil that sat on his lips, 
to remember that -St. Petersburg is perma- and mocked me out of his eyes. Could it be 
neutly garrisoned by the Imperial Guard, tlie same man whose voice had seemed tremu- 
which is something like one hundred and lo«s with emotion but a moment before ! A 
fifteen thousand strong ; that the epaulutted low derisive laugh at my discomfiture dis- 
mob of oflacers (whose pay is scarcely sufli- polled all doubt on the point, 
cient to defray the expenses of their boot- “Come,” said he, “now that we have done 
varnisl^ are, with very few exceptions, men the paternal, let’s to business. And, first, 
of large fortune, and that the government away with thjs cursed disguise 1 ” 
does not find them in so much as a button So speaking, he .deliberately divested 
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himnetfy £rst of . Iiiv ' i^onsta<ilie, thea of in ntnffzexhent ' had left in tlio 

hia bla^ t?ig, and then tif Jiia OTefall. Pro* room a datk/niroiistachioed, Spahiah-iooking 
ducinga blue and ^^ite silk tie, he fastened person ^ and hoTflfouhd !n bia place a jolly 
it in an artistic manner round his neck, and English gentleman. Shehadiioaurprise lett 
stood forth a fairdooking specimen of nn to greet mv sudden return. I told her in 
Ei^lish country gentleman of sporting ten- a few words all that I deemed necessary, 
dencies. My father added emphasis to the story. 

“You see how completely I trust you/’ he “Look you, old lady,” he said^ drawing a 
said; “ Imw thoroughly I put myself in your revolver from the inner folds of his vest, 
power, if you choose to betray me. But that “ You see this h You have heard what your 
you will never do. Little as I have seen of master has said? Well, let me tell you, 
you, I . can read you too well to liave any once for all, that if you breathe to living soul 

doubt OB that score. You would be the last one syllable about me, as sure as there is a 

inah in the world to betray your fatbert'* sky above you, I’ll send one of these bullets 
" “ You judge me rightly,” I replied with into your brain ! Mind 1 I have long ears ; 
fervour. “ But tell me how it is that you are and if you whisper my secret at mmnight, 

here at all. I — I thouglit that — ” locked up in your own room, I shall still 

“You thought that 1 was transpoiiied for hear it. Now begone ! and send in those 
life, aud that you vrould never be troubled beefsteaks and that brandy, iustauter.” 
with my company, eh ? 1 escaped, Jialph, I TJie old woman — whose teiTor prevented 
escaped ; but the devil of it is that I have her from uttering a word in reply— cuttsiCd 
got one of those cursed detectives at my tremblingly to the terrible stranger, and 
heels. I spent six mouths in Prance be fore fluttered out of the room. Sapper was soon 
coming to England, where 1 contrived to live afterwards produced, and my father invited 
like a gentleman without much trouble to me to join him in the repast ; but I felt no 
myself. J^nd there 1 might yet have been, inclination to do so. 

had not some confounded fatality, which I As he sat there, eating and drinking with 
could not resist, led my steps to England, much heartiness, like a man that had been 
where one of the first men T met on the quay lialf-fauiished for some lime^ I could not take 
after landing was the very fellow that arrested my eyes off him ; and so sat staring steadily 
me twenty years ago. Whether or iiot-lie till he had finished. 

really knew who 1 was, of course I can’t Having lighted my meerschaum, and filled 
say ; but he evidently suspected me, or he himself a tumbler of neat brandy, he elevated 
would not have dogged me as he did. How- his feet on the chimney-piece ; and, leaning 
ever, I was one too many for him iJj.at time ; back in my eu&y chair, jiroceeded to take a 
but I’ve reason to believe that he’s on my cool survey of me from head to foot. I 
traces again; so 1 must e’en hide my head quailed beneath the steady gaze of tliose clear 
fora week or two till the wind blows fair; cold eyes, in which I could detect no tmee 
and with whom should I be so welcome ns of kindly feeling towards myself, 
with my owu dear boy ? ” “Yon are disappointed with j^our father, 

“But you were innocent, hither, were you ain’t you ? ” he asked. “ You "expected to 
not?” J asked, anxiously. “You did not ^ud, him a sort of ideal personage, — a second 
commit the crime laid to your charge ? ” Eugene Aram, full of sham philosopliy and 
“ O engaging simplicity ! ” he un.swered, false sentiment ; and, because he is not a 
with a low, sneering laugli. “ Of course I snivelling moralist, you are almost ready to 
was innocent ! At least I, for one, never wisli him away again. You are not out of 
doubted the fact, and therefore you have no y^ur spooneyhood yet, my boy. Ycu will 
reason to do so. But I am hungry,” he con- learn after awhile that it is your men of 
’ tiuued, “ deuced hungry ! 1 sent that old action — your mpii of bone and sinew, not 

housekeeper of yours out, above lialf an hour your dreamy theorists and mouldy book- 
ago, for some beefsteaks and brandy ; but worms — that influence the world, and bend 
neither of^em have yet made their appear- circumstances to their will. Had you been 
ance, and my glass is now empty. King for in my place, you would have been a convict 
the bag, Kalph, — ring for her. But, stay ! still, aud a convict you would have died. My 
Before she comes, let me give you a little in- motto has been, Trust no one but yourself ; 
struction. Can you trust her with a secret 1 ” and I advise you to adopt it.” 

“Yes, thoroughly, — ^unhesitatingly.” “You forget sometimes to act up to it,” I 

“So be it, then ; but, remember, sir, that said, “or else, why trust me with your 
you — you will answer dearly for it, if she secret ? ” 

betiray me. Give her to understand, then, “ I did not trust even you unreservedly 
that I am a near relative of yours, who, he replied. “Not so. What would you gaiu 
being in danger of arrest for debt, is obliged by betraying me ? Nothing. What would 
himself for a short time ; and lay you lose by it ? Much. Proof ; Firstly, all 
ft inj unctions on her not to mention my men would call you a wretch fou betraying 
Isence here to a soul. You understand, your own father, and you would beJooked 
ou can put the case as you like.” upon with universal abhorrence. Secondly, 

‘ en old, Betty came in, she stared at my all your respectable friends, your good 
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♦ friends, your moxnl fri9n4^ ^Onld shrink ' 
fropi connection, wijbjii a felon’e son, and 
irould riiun you as if, you were, plague- 
stricken. , Thirdly, you are of such a touchy ' 
disposition yours^f, that you would go moan- 
ing about the world for-uie rest of your days 
lamenting the deed yo|u. had done. Bah ! I 
never let my adversary see my trump cards 
till the game obliges me to play them. Fill 
this glass again.** He lapset^ into contemp- 
tuous silence, as if I were unworthy of further 
notice. 

The hours sped on, till midnight was 
long past ; and still he stirred not, spoke 
not. He smoked and dra^k furiously ; 
like a man who had long been debiirred 
from similar enjoyments ; but without any 
apparent effect on himself. The candles 
went out, the fire burnt low. Still he 
sat on one side, glaring steadily at the 
glimmering ashes, and never moving, except 
to lift his gliiss or refill his pipe ; while I 
on tho other side, powerless to take my eyes 
off that dark figure, loomed grimly through 
the dusk of the room, with my mind i*educed 
by fatigue, excitement, and the want of 
food, to a condition that left nothing hut a 
feeling of vague wonder, not uiiniixed with 
dread, 1 had little faith in the reality of the 
scene : doubtless it was a dream, — a strange 
fantastic dream, certainly — but still without 
any fomidatiou in fact. 

The fii*st streak of daylight w’as streaming 
through the curtails, and the fire had burnt 
tlowu to a dull red spark, when he gruffly 
demanded to bo showm bis room. I con- 
ducted him up-slairs to the little attic where 
1 had formerly slept, as I thought he would 
be less likely to be observed tlure than in 
any other room. Besides, in case of need, he 
might escape thi^ugh the skylight on to tlie 
roof, and thence to the ground. My heaiV 
moved toward him as I turned to leavc^the* 
room. 1 remembered the loving letters 
written to him by my mother long years 
ago. I thought of all lie had sutlered ; and, 
turning round with tearful eyes, I stretch wl 
out my hamls, and felt-my whole being yearn 
irresistibly toward him. 

*• O, lather, father, say you love me, if it 
be ever so little ! ” 

What? snivelling again ! Deuce take me 
if ever I came across such a spoon ! Come I 
let your name be Walker. Tm in no hu- 
mour for the pathetic to night, aiul couldn’t 
squeeze a tear if you offered me five pounds. 
I’m ashamed of you ; dash me if I’m not ! *' 

How shall I describe the terriWe time 
that passed after that night ? Even now I 
shudder when I think of it. It was misery 
to be under the same roof with that man. 
Heaven knows how earnestly I still strove 
to regal'd him with that feeling of love and 
honour which I considered his due ; and ,to 
, keep hijp still throned on that pedesta} in my 
heart, where he bad stood glorified for s^ 
many years ; but it was impossible to do so! 


An daya apd; weeks, passed on, tbe detail ‘<of 
his nature were revealed to me one % One,^ 
and all were dark and forbidding. Not one 
generous sentiment, not one loveable trait, 
not one lofty impulse did he ever betray. 
Sometimesibe would be moody and irritable^ 
ami scarcely sj^eak a word for days together; 
while, at other times, his 'demeanour was 
characterised by a wild and reckless gaiety 
that brooked neither time nor place — ^a fierce 
effervescence that bubbled a moment and 
was gone. But in whatever mood he 
might be, he always drank deeply, yet with- 
out afiy apparent efiTect on his mind. He 
was afraid to venture out during the day, 
and lay in bed till evening with the brandy- 
bottle by his side ; but every night at ten 
o’clock, whether the weather was fair or 
foul he set out, and invaidablv obliged me 
to accompany him. We took long, lone, 
rambles among the hills and moors, for 
three or four liours, never returning till We 
were both thorou^ly fatigued. It was 
during these nocturnal rambles that he 
made me his confidant, and related to me 
many of the secrets of Ills early life. 

“1 must open my mind to somebody, or 
I shall go mad,” he said to me one evening. 

Many hair-bi'cadth escapes and wild ad- 
ventures he narrated to me at such limes, 
in several of which, according to his own 
account, the part he had played was a very 
questionable one. He was a sceptic in every- ' 
thing that a griod mail would anchor him- 
self to. Morality, virtue, right and wrong, 
were to him empty sounds. Self was tha 
goil at whose shrine he worshipped ; to whom 
everything was sacrificed. 

This baleful presence was infinitely worso 
than the old shadow that darkened my 
childhood, and its effects soon began to tell 
My l^ar^upon me. My bodily health became im- 
palled. Those long rambles by night, com- 
ing after my day’s labour in the school, 
were too much for my strength ; but, weak 
as I was, my father always insisted on my 
;iccompaiiying him. The eifect of his con- 
versation on my mind was even worse. 
The distiiictioa betweoii right and wrong 
began to appear less vivid to me ; unknown 
to myself at the time, my standard of mo- 
I'ality became lowered; and, in fact, my 
njiid was being slowly poisoned* The dread 
presence of lliat man weighed like an incu- 
bus uf)ou me ; I had little time left to think 
of Salome even, and I felt glad now, that sho 
had refused me. I would have died sooner 
than have imposed on her a fraction of the 
burden I now bore. 

At this period tbe war in the east was^ 
breaking out, and already throughout the 
length and breadth of the land subscriptions 
in aid of the widows and orphans of those 
who had fallen in battle were being raised. 

Howthwaite were never behindhand 
in any charitable scheme. A committee of 
gentlemen was tbruicd to collect subscriptions 
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kt town and ne^lNMbood ; and 1 was gave you credit for. I begin to like you it 
appointed secretary & t^e fiind. little. Nevertheless, I must have the money. 

1 was called uj^n otie evening by several For the lost time, will you stand a^de t You 
Btenibesn of the comipiUee, who, niiving been refuse 1 Well, let us see what a little frigid 
to thh treasurer's house, and findiug he had of mine has got to say on the subject.’* 

suddenly called fi*om home cfWiug to the So speaking, he quietly drew a revolver 
illness of his brother, desired me to take i from the inside of his vest. The ominous 
charge of their day’s collection in aid of the j click of the weapon, as he raised it to the 
^nda, amounting to three hundred pounds. | level of my head, was the last sound ! ex- 
it was a duty that I would gladly have dis- pected to heai* on earth — ^the last sound, 
pensld with, especially as banking hours were except the audible beat of my heart, and the 
over. They pressed me, however, so much dull, thunderous buzzing of my brain. Mo- 
on the point, that I took the money, and mently I expected to see him pull the trigger ; 
gave them my receipt. In ray parlour' was a but in about half-a-rainute he lowered the 
small iron safe, let into the wall, in which , pistol, remarking, as if to himselfj as he did 
wore kept many of the deeds relating to the ' so : It might alarm the neighbourhood if I 
foundation of the hospital. In it I carefully | fired, and that would be inconvenient.” Then 
deposited the money. addressing me again, he said: 

That night, after my usual walk was over, “ I give you one more chance for your life, 
and my father had retired to his room, I Will you give up the money quietly ? No ? 
looked into the safe, and, having seen that Well then, take that for being obstinate ! ” 
everything was secure, went to bed, placing i Clutching the barrel of the pistol in his 
the key of the safe under niy pillow before liand as he spoke, lie br’ought down the stock 
blowing out the light. I awoke out of an heavily on my head, and 1 fell to the ground 
imeasy dream just in time to hear the clock insensible. 

strike three. I felt instinctively under luy It was broad daylight when I recovered 
pillow for the key, but it was gone. I was my consciousness. I rose with difficulty. A 
out of bed in an instant. The first ]>ale | tliousand hammers seemed to be beating on 
strike of day were beginning to broaden in ! my brain. My face was smeared with blood 
the east, but all the landscape without lay j that flowed from a great wound on iny fore- 
dim and indistinct. I partially dressed my- head. The door of the safe was locked, and 
seif' in haste, and stole gently down stairs, the key lay on the table, near an empty 
"'with no thought but that of seeing that my brandy -bottle. I knew it would be useless to 
money was safe. The parlour door was cIo.sed look if the nioney were stui there ; so taking 
but not fastened. A dim light shone from the key with me, I went up-stairs to bed, and 
under it, and through the keyhole. 1 aj> fell immediately into a dull, toipid sleep, that 
preached on tiptoe, and pushed it suddenl}’^ lasted till mid-day. 

open. My father was stooping, in the act of I was informed, when I awoke, that several 
opening the safe with the key stolen from gentlemen had been inquiring for me. I 
under my pillow. He started up in surprise knew what tliey wanted ; so I wiished, and 
as the door flew suddenly open, and glared dressed, and went down stairs to await their 
savagely at me. I rushed forward, and pushTTeomlng again. I had not long to wait. The 
ing him hastily on one side, planted myself treasurer had returned, and they wore come 
with my back to the safe. for the money left with me overnight. 

^ Father ! what are you about ? ” I ex- I shall never forget the universal stare of 
claimed. “ The money is not mine.” astonishment that greeted me when I told 

“ Yours or not, I mlist have it,” he replied, them I liacl lost it. They pressed me for 
in a low, hoarse voice. “ So stand aside, or further particulars, but I naa none to give ; 
it will he worse for you.” except to add that I was innocent of apf)ro- 

I sav by the wild gleam in his eyes that he priating it to myself. The same reason that 
Lad becu^rinking even more than usual. liad prevented me from calling for assistance 
" The money is not mine. It is only left during the night, scaled my tongue now. Let 
with me for the njglit. You cannot have it.” what come, I was determined not to betray 
‘ “Have it, I must and will. Stand aside.” my father. 

“ Take all else that I have, only — ” Some of my best friends were on the com- 

“ Will you stand aside ? ” mittee ; and my solemn asseveration that I 

“ 0, father ! have some pity,” I exclaimed, bad lost the money, and not used it for my 
“You will ruin me for ever if you take this own purposes, would have been sufficient, in 
KEum^' I cannot replace it. Everything else their eye% to exculpate me from that of any 
li but this. This you must not touch.” graver charge than that of carelessness. But 

^fOut of my way I tell you.” Mr. Basinglee was not to be conciliated. 

Never ! I will defend it against everyone How could I have lost it ? he asked. If I 
|pliile I have breath. It is a sacred trust, had really lost it, wliy not say how, when, 
You sbotild be the l^t man in the world to and where ? He was decidedly of opinion 
wish ine to betray it.” that the committee ought to prosecutes He, for " 

A very prettyspeech indeed,” he replied, one, should not be satisfied unless they did. 
With a sneer. “You have more pluck than I hLr. Basinglee’s view of the case was that 
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of a business man, uninfluenced by any con- — ^and^tbat it will lock blsek be certelli-^-do 
siderations of friendship or aflection. It inras not you, you above all others, lose fldt£ in „ 
perhaps the correct view. me, or believe that I am guilty.” - ; 

So, at four o’clock that afternoon I was “Fear me not,” she soothingly replied, 
arrested on a charge of fraud and embezzle- “Though all the world should be against youi„ ' 
ment, and 1 beheld the sunset through the I will stand your friend. But, teu me, .arie, 
grated window of a cell. there no means left for delivering you from. 

Now that my fortunes were reduced to this strait 1 If I understand tlie affair aright,’ 
such a point, I felt to care but little for what you have failed to make good a certain 
might be yet in store for me. I had philo- amount entrusted to you. But suppose your 
sophy enough in my composition to take friends were to come forward, and pay«this 
eveiything quietly, and niy first night in sum, would not your prosecutors be glad to 
gaol was not altogether a , clicerless one. It accept the amount, in lieu of obtaining a pro- 
was such happiness to be relieved of the fitless Verdict against you ? ” 
presence of that terrible man ; and now I liad “ Perhaps they might,” I replied. 

i(iisure to think of Salome, and, to a day- “ I’ell me the amount.” 

dreamer like me, that was no mean enjoy- “Three hundred pounds; and I am not 
inent. I could not have borne her to think worth as many farthings.” 
that I was guilty of what was laid to my “Dear friend, listen to me;” she said, 
charge, and 1 determined to write to her once earnestly, haying her hand on mine. “ I am 
luorc when I knew my sentence, luid bid her not witliout money. I have five hundi*ed 
farewell for ever. pounds in the bank : a legacy left me a few 

The following morning I was examined years ago by a distant relative. Take what- 
before the magisti’ates, and remanded for a ever of it is necessary — all of it if you will- 
week, owing to certain information received repay these men, and be again free.” 
by the police. I felt the calmness I had hitherto main- 

tained desei*tiug me ; and it was some mo- 
cri AFTER THE SIXTH. meuts before I could trust m3^self to reply. 

I HAD passed five uneventful days in “ Salome ! from my heart I thank you. 
prison. On tlie morning of the sixth day a But 1 cannot accept your proffered aid.” 
tunikoy came to inform me that some one “ And wliy not ? ” she hastily asked, 
had called to see me, and that the governor “Because it would oidy be transferring 
had courteously granted me the use of his the debt. I should owe you the money then, 
])arlour for the interview, if I chose to accept I and that without a pros])ect of repaying you ; 
it. A lady, attired in deep iiionrning, was ! foi*, were J free this minute, I should go 
standing with her back to the door, gazing forth a ruined man, and liave to seek a 
oiii. of the window, as 1 entered. She turned new home wJiere, like Ulysses, the days 

ou hearing the noise of my footsteps. It was would 

S:iloii.e. Her face wae very pale, and her , 

eyes iooked large and sunken. Among new men, strange faces, other miudfl.’ ” 

We shook Lauds without a word, and sat 

down near each other. -A “iialph, Ealph, you have ever been to me 


“ I should have come to see you befbre,' ‘3, very dear friend ; and what is friendship 
Ealph,” she said, the tears starling to her worth that is never put to the test? Take 
eyes at the first word ; “but 1 did not know tins money. It is yours. It shall be 
that you were here till yesterdays, when I youra ! ” 

accidentally read the particulars in a newsv “ It must not be, indeed, Salome ! And, 
])aper. But I know that you are innocent — now, while you are yet with me, for we may 
that you have never wronged :uiy man as perhaps never meet again ; let me ask your 
they say you have.” * pardon for writing to you that foolish letter. 

“ Thank you — ^thank you, dear Salome ! Forget that it w.is written— forget that I 
Those are the first comforting words I have am in prison ; and during the ^hort time 
heard for a long time. I care not wdiat the v e can yet spend together, let us talk of old 
world may think, if you but believe me to be times, and laiicy ourselves children again, 
innocent.” going to gather lilies round Langley Farm.” 

“ I know that you are innocent. I never “A letter, Ealph !— what letter ? ” 

doubted you for a moment. They can never “ Tliat letter I wrote you one evening last 
convict you. When they hear your expla- midsummer, to which you returned bu(^ a 
nation they must believe in your innocence, cruel reply.” 

iiud set you free at once.” “ I never received a letter from you in my 

“I shall have no explanation to give,” I life, nor ever addressed a line to you, except 
replied gloomily. “ There ai’e circumstances the few brief sentences I wrote you one 
connected with the case that I can never autumn, to inform you that we should not 
reveal to anyone. I shall go forth to the return from Scotland by w^ay of Howthwaite. 
world b^iindcd as a felon. But oh, Salome ! There is some mystery about it. Eelate the 
however much circumstances may seem circumstance Jo me.” 

against me, however black my case may loos 1 told her in a few words the substance of 
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That, in South Wales, on the fifteenth of 
last July, one hundred and fourteen working 
men anci boys were stifled in a half-ventilatod 
coal-mine, their lives being sacrificed through 
the neglect of almost every sort of due regard 
to the prevention of such accident, most of 
our readers know. In an English coal-mine, 
on the thirteenth of the month following, 
they may have read also in the newspapers 
how, as the result of gross neglect and reck- 
lessness, ten men were horribly slain by an 
explosion of foul air. They may have read 
also liow, after the lapse of another six 
weeks, on the first of October, fifteen men, in 
another mine, by the outbreak of a flood of 
water that liad been accumulating in old 
workings, were either drowned or forced to fly 
into unventilated levels, and there die of sulfo^ 
cation. Of the first of the calamities here 
specified, the details of a very full investiga- 
tion are before us ; the investigation of the 
second is before us also ; while the third 
case, as we write, awaits inquiry. We pro- 
pose to tell the story of the first calamity, 
deducing it in every point from the published 
evidence, but avoiding — however notorioi^ 
the case may be — any direct naming of ^aces 
or of persons. We desire that culpable 
neglect should receive ample punishment. 
On many occasions we have dwelt upon the 
necessity of bringing home criminal responei- 
bility for loss of life to those who are ac- 
couiitablc for accidents which it was in their 
power, by a right discharge* of duty, to pre- 
vent. Our argument, however, is not against 
persons, but against customs, — against habits 
of thought common throughout the country, 
and, as we must needs say, plainly incon- 
sistent either with light knowledge or right 
principle. 

Bight principle would certainly make it 
appear the- duty of a gentleman who lives at 
ease npou the produce of a coal-mine to 
know what is the nature of the properly 
over which he has an absolute control. We 
do not say that he should manage it himself, 
but hold that he should know more of what 
is being done on his behalf than the mere 
sum o£ the income annually raised for him. 
If he will understand that the men 
work upon the coal in galleries underground, 


often at a great distance from the pit-mouth, 
require for the maintenance of health a cer- 
tain free supply of air which must be arti- 
ficially provided, with a due protection 
against danger from accumulation of foul 
gases ; if he will have, as he must hav^ a 
sense of the vast importance of free ventUa- 
tion, and that knowledge of the conditions 
under which alone it is to be secured, which 
it would coat a moderately educated person 
scarcely a day to acquii'e, — ^the coal-owner 
can easily learn for himself whether the 


ventiLation in his mine is of a kind to satisfy 
his conscience. It is the main point of life 
or death, of health or disease, to the persons 
by whose industry he lives. He can — at the 
cost, probably, of less trouble than is incurred 
ill the course of any week’s amusement — be 
assured through his own scrutiny that from 
year to yeai* upon this point no negligence 
arises among those who represent him ; and 
it is his duty to obtain for himself that 
assurance. 

But in this respect how did the case stand 
with the mine which caused, through the 
neglect cf those who were in charge of it, 
the destruction, in one hour, of more than a 
hundred lives ? According to the evidence , 
of the government inspector for the district 
in which this accident occurred, the workings 
ill the fatal pit were last visited by him 
eight and twenty months before the visits he 
made subsequent to the catastrophe, ^ey 
had, during the interval, been increased one- 
third ill area, the number of men muployed 
upon them had been doubled, and no addi- 
tioual precautions had been taken to secure a 
proper ventilation. Yet the mine twenty- 
eight months before the accident, when it 
was yet small, had been declared unsafe by 
the inspector, who, however, seems to have 
communicated his suggestions not directly — 
or, at any rate, not with sufficient urgency to 
the persons able to ensure their.adoption. 

In order that air enough may travel 
through a mine to cleanse it from foul gases, 
and supply properly the breath of life to the 
men underground, it is essential that a free 
current should be established. The air 
entering at one point in abundant quantity 
should sweep through the whole mine, and, 
carrying away with it in dilution the foul gas 
it finds, be sped out through a spacious 
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opening in a etrong upward current, whicli 
can ouly be establishea by means of a well- 
managed furnace at the bottom of the upcast 
shaft. Where the ak passing in at a single 
entrance has to find its way through a long 
range of galleries, lessened in quantity by 
leakage as it goes upon its way, and at the 
same time becoming adulterated more and 
more widi noxious gases, it is absolutely 
necessary that the single shaft, which is the 
air-hole to perhaps miles of subterranean 
gallery, should be of ample size. 

Twenty-eight mouths ago the air-way for 
the colliery ul which we speak M^as ihsufii- 
cient,and it was recommended to the overmen 
by the inspector, that the ventilation of the 
mine should be in sections, with a distinct 
current to each heading or panel. If an 
explosion were to occur in a mine so 
arranged, it would be almost certainly con- 
fined to the heading in which it began. 
That was one recommendation made ; but it 
was not acted upon. AVhen the accident 
occurred, twenty-eight montlis afterwards, 
one thin current of air for the whole ventila- 
tion of the south workings of the mine was 
coursed through five or six miles of gallery, 
Averted in its course by many barriers of 
gob, or rubbish, and no less than six dozen 
wooden doors, some of these in the most im- 
portant positions, being single, so .tiiat 
through them pure air could leak out, aud 
foul air could leak in. 

Men worked in galleries, so ventilated, 
upon coal from which at certain points tlie 
gas coujd be Jieard rushing in a stream, with 
a sound called in the language of the miners, 
music. They cut cells in the coal, to which 
air came in so dull a current that it scarcely 
l)ent the flame of a candle ; and they worked | 
W’ith naked candles, over the wick of which 
there played habitually a corpse-light of foul* 
gas, varying from half an inch to two inches , 
in height. They were not warned by it ; 
they called the light a cap, and as it wasj 
never absent, they grew used to it, and were 
content. 

The workings were pushed on ; the w.ant 
of air became every vreek greater ; the supply 
was still the same. It only required, said 
one of tlm inspectors, at the inquest on the 
cme Ijunored and fourteen men who were de- 
stroyed ; “it only required an unfavourable 
day for ventilation, or a little increased leak- 
age, or even th« opening of the many doors 
by the men going to their work, to turn the 
balance, and bring the air to the explosive 
point.” 

jLnother suggestion that had been made 
J||phty-eight months before the accident, by 
fK government inspector, and which had 
vj^urred naturally to other men, was, that 
“the ventilation of the pit should be improved 
by the establishment of a communication 
||Brith the air-shaft of an adjacent set of work- 
Kgs, which was part of the s&me property. 
Practical colliers agreed that this should 


have been done, and it was said that it would 
ouly take two or three weeki^ .to do it. It 
was not dona ; . something appears to. Imve 
been tho^l^t about, but there Was nothing 
done. And it is to be remembered that in a 
half-ventilated mine there is not onl^ a risk 
of the manifest calamity of an explosion, but 
there is the certainty of daily secret hurt 
done to the health of all the men employed. 

Now, let us ^observe the relation in which 
the owner of this pit stands towards his pro- 
perty : again saying, that as to him and as to 
all other persons concerned in the matter of 
which we speak, we do not believe that there 
attaches any, blame which does not .attach 
equally to hundreds of men in the sjuae 
position. lie has taken no part, he testifies 
of himself, in the management of the mine, 
but in compliance with the requisitions of the 
Act of Parliament, he, as owner, directed the 
manager to. give a copy of the rules to every 
collier in his employment. Hie persons 
responsible for the working of the mine were 
the officers; lie himself entrusted everything 
to the general manager, and held no commu- 
nication witli the other officers. He knew 
the names of two successive collieiy agt nts, 
j of the over man, and the three tire-mefi ; 
those were all the names he knew. He 
’knew that great responsibility rested unoii 
the firemen, but could not detail their duties. 
Two years ago, he dismissed two firemm by 
’ the desire of his general manager, and a])- 
I pointed two others in whom the men hnd no 
I confidence, and against whom they struck. 
The government inspector havii^g reverted to 
the time of the explosion, which, four years 
ago, destroyed sixty-five lives, at the Middle 
Hufferin Oolliery, and inquired concern iini a 
letter from him, dated the eighth of July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, pointing out 
■J^wh'e great loss of life that might occur in the 
! mine now under question, from the want of 
I proper ventilation, the owner does not rc'col- 
iect having received such a letter ; does not 
recollect that there was sent to him a 
jA'inted report of the causos of the MiMdlc 
Hufierin explosion ; does not recollect a letter 
sent to him by the government inspector in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
pointing out the risk of an explosion on his 
own works, and suggesting the adoption of 
certain rules to avoid its occurrence. He 
scimetiraes visited his colliery, and occasionally 
looked at the plans, but has never seen any 
alterations marked as suggestions of improve- 
ment in the ventilation. Last year there 
was an explosion in his pit, and one person 
was killefi by fire-damp ; but, the verdi<3t was 
not officially communicated to him, neither 
did his coal-agent send to him any notes of 
what was said upon the occasion. 

Now, we will do so much violence to our 
own sense of right as to assume that the 
owner of a colliery, or factory, or oRy great , 
establishment to wliich there .are attached 
serious responsibilities, is entitled to shift 


every atom oif the reeponBibility from his own hare 1)een very much esttended^ called to sund 
shoulders upon those of a general manager, suggestions made to him by liie govemmant 
He is responsible for nothing bat his manager, inspector: among which, one was the esta^ 
At least, then, he Should have ample assur- blishing of a communication between the 
aiice of his managers efficiency, and should see old and new pits : | another, the use of 
enough of him to know that he is a sufficient more than* one air current. He reported to 
steward as to matters which cannot be wholly the general manager some of the suggestions, 
represented on a balance-sheet. The owner " I resigned,” says Mr. A. “You may draw 
of this colliery, like many other owners, left your own conclusions as to the cause. Pro- 
all liis duties to be discharged* for him by his bably I might have seen something looming 
general manager, and that gentleman, whose in the future.” 

most serious respon.sibili ties are under-ground, Mr. B. said he had always looked upon the 
deposes that his “duties are above-ground general manager, and not himself, as the 
altogether.” In the last two years ana a-half mineml agent of the colliery. The general 
he has been under-ground onfie only ; that manager had told him, when he entered its 
was eighteen months ago, “ on one particular service, that “ the greatest thing he had 
occasion.” Even when the terrible catastrophe against Mr. A. was that he interfered too 
occurred, and one hundred and fourteen of much with his business as manager of the 
the men under his control lay dead through mine.” Mr. B. complained to no purpose of 
neglects for which, if the owner be credited, the air in the pit, although without antici- 
he was responsible, “ I did not,” he says, “ go pating an explosion. “ I thought,” he sam 
down the pit, because, as I knew notliing of “it was not pure enough for the health of tiie 
gas, I thought it w'^ould be useless.” To be men ; and I would have altered it if I had 
sure, it may be said, he was not wanted down had the under-ground management of the 
there to show knowledge of gas, but to show mine at that time.” 

sympathy with the great grief by which he The overman who had charge of the under- 
was surrounded — to obey ihe human impulse ground arrangements conld not, as we have 
which it pleases few men to see checked on seen, make any sort of alteration in the state 
any such occasion. As general manager of of the mine wdfchout the general manager's 
the colliery, however, tliis gentleman de- authority. He saw that the men did their 
dared himself to be of no use under-ground ; daily work, and for his actual knowledge of 
he neither could advise the living, nor assist the safe condition of the workings he de- 
iii looking for the dead. “ I don’t consider,” pended on the firemen. There were three 
he said, “that I have experience enough to firemen, and their main duty — the general 
undertake the management of the under- manager deposes th.'it he cannot tell pre- 
ground portion of a collieiy.” The working cisely what their duties were — their main 
under-ground was trusted wholly to the over- duty was to go into the pit, carrying safety- 
man, with the reserve that he should make lamp.s, at about tliree o’clock every morning, 
no sort of alteration, through meeting with traverse the galleries, and enter all the head- 
fanlls, or for other reasons; that he should ings and stalls in which colliers worked, try- 
make no new heading or air-way until he had ing the air with their lamps, and, where they 
applied for leave to the general man^goj^,found much gas, putting up some cross tim- 
who was without experience enough on mat- bers as a danger signal, to prevent the men 
ters of that kind. He Avas to do nothing from entering. When they had reported to 
without first consulting me, aud ascertain- the overman that all was safe, the colliers 
ing my opinion.” went down to work with naked candles* Jn 

The general manager throws the respoft- a well ventilateil mine, the right discharge of 
eibility for under-ground works on the over- the office of fireman, though highly essential, 
man, whom he confesses both that he is would not be a matter of such pressing mo- 
incompetent to direct, and that ho does ment as in the case of a mine throughout the 
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direct. He has depended also for his know- 
ledge of the mine upqn the under-ground 


greater part of which air never could be 
oure ; in which the foul gas burnt, as a matter 


agent, who should be a mining engineer, of course, in corpse-lights on the points of 
There have been, during the last two years, I the men’s candles ; from* which engineers had 
two persons, A. and B., in this position on the shrunk ; against w'hich the government iu- 
colliery of which we are now telling the spector had remonstrated ; and which there 
stoiy. Their duties were not defined in was no manifest intention of improving, 
writing : they paid the men’s wages, and Upon the right discharge of their trust by 
kept the books ; the workings ought to have the firemen, morning after morning, hung (as 
been inspected by them twice a week. Mr. B., they should not have hung) the lives of many 
being delicate in health, went dowm once a men from day to day. No collier liked to 
fortnight, on measuring day, and had resigned go into his working unless by some arrange- 
his situation at the colliery altogether, a few meat of the tools a sign was letl that Uie 
days before the explosion. It was not imme- fireman had been there before him. For ex- 
diately*fiUed up. Mr. A., who was mineral ample. One of the witnesses in the case of 
or under-ground agent until the last Febi'u?(fy which we are speaking, a collier named Mor- 
twjelvemonth, since which time the works gan, tells how, a few days before the great 


him, coatmued Morj:an, * not to go to the and complained that the nW firemen '<^ere 
fiice of^.the .eWL He is since dead. My notable. Tlie manager said "that he' ^etild 
step-son, who has since been killed, said there have a' man to go with them ' t6 tty them, 
was BO air— the candle did not move in the The colliers aSked him, ‘ Why did you dia- 
air-way. I took the candle in my hand, and charge the old ones ?’ He said ‘ That Is no- 
tried ihe stall The air was very bad, and thing to you ; I discharged them because I 
there was a cap on the candle of an inch or chose to do so.* Upon that the colliers said 
an inch and a half. The flame did not move, they were afraid to go down with them, 
there not being the slightest air there. I That was truth. I waS afraid because I 
went back with my candle, buttoned my knew nothing about them. The men would 
jacket over my head to carry some air with not go to work, and they stood out for sixteen 
me, and put the boys to stand back. I then weeks.” 

went very cautiously to the face of the work; That the men were right we are less con- 
to see whether there was a danger mark vinced by their own showing than*by that of 
there. I lessened the flame of my candle the general manager himself, who when ex- 
down to one thread of the wick, but the cap amined before the coroner on the subject of 
did not alter ; the colour of it was red. the strike occasioned by his dismissal of two 
Having reached the face, I held the candle firemen, confesses, “ They were good firemen, 
up to the top to try the air, but it would not I have no douV>t that the men generally had 
catch. There was no mark of the fireman confidence in them, but I had private reasons 
having been there. 1 did not complain about for discharging them. I would not tell my 
the gas, because I did not like to be turned reasons then, and will not now. ^fore that 
o£ as I believed I should be if I complained, time, the colliers had a voice in the appoint-* 
tlie great strike the men did not much ment of the firemen.’* 
fike to complain.” Of the general manager’s two firemen, 

The great strike of these men took place in whom we will cnll Boland and Bichard,, 
the first sixteen weeks of the year eighteen Boland was especially distrusted by the men. 
hunted and fifty-four. A collier describes They had no objection to work with him as a 
it.w^ was injure^ but not killed, in tlie ex- collier, they said, but would not have him as 
plosion. He is himself a very fair type of a fireman. The appointment was persisted 
his ignorant and somewhat reckless class, in. Eight or nine months before the great ' 
He went, as no discipline on the part of the explosion, Bichard had informed the general 
overman, but only a printed rule which no- manager that there was fire or foul air in owe 
body attended to, forbade, opening doors part of the workings. Boland denie^i the 
which it was essent^ to the ventilation to fact ; said, ‘‘That is hie lies.” Richard said, 
keep shut, in order, like his comrades, to fetch/- if the manager did not believe him, he would 
plates required for his work wherever he never go down the pit again ; and, adds the 
could meet with them in the old w'orkings. manager, he might have said that “some of 
He was nevei’ stopped for want of air — was these days we should see whether there w'as 
satisfied if it was “ middling good”--mid was gre there or not.” Richai'd accused Boland 
not afraid, though more than once his candle of deliberate concealment, and the two men 
Irnd exploded it. When tickets were given fought upon the subject in the office of the 
as marks to be used by firemen, this man lost general manager, who thereupon, as he him- 
his on the first day. But, he and his fellows self says, “ laid hold of Richard, and turned 
were no|JieedIess on the one point they could him out of the office. . . . Tlie only fireman 
undensiand. They knew that their lives de- who complained to me of gas in the mine was 

8 ended on the rjsht discharge of duty by Bichard. The overman never complained 
ieir firemen. « The reason why we struck,” about it, nor did Roland.” Richard left the pit. 
this man says, “ was because they wanted to Roland, promoted to the office of overman as 
change the firemen ; the old firemen, who had well as m'eman, was eventually, of necessity, 
been there for some years, being discharged discharged. Richard came .back, and, as the 
S^e smaller differences had been settled be- manager now testifies, " was one of the first 
mi^n the masters and the men. On the men down after the explosion, and assisted 
■wt Januaiy, eighteen hundred and fifty- in getting the men out, until he frll down 
the men were prepared to go to work, insensible himself.” He did liot feel that he 
iJopt fpund, when they got there, that new must stay above-ground because he had no 
.fitenni^n.had been appointed, in consequence knowledge of gas. 

whi(A we all refused to go down to work. There had been rules of the pit, which the 
e had ^th m the old firemen, and manager was bound to i>ring distinefiy to the 
e reason I did not go to work was, because I knowledge of the men ; but Ke hau never 
I Was afraid the new firemen were inexpe- either liimself read to them the rules or caused 




tUem to ba rei^d ; t)>ey-wey» riven to 
HD omiDan jbo be distributed. Wbeu tUeie vras 
au luquest, last $e})i€tmber]» on tome 
killed Im tbe new pit, au English cop;^* of 
the rules was nowhere to be found. Cautions 
sent down by the secretary of state had not 
been incorporated in them, tmd the general 
mant^er professed little or no recollection of 
any of the reports sent, or suggestions made 
to him, by government inspeclg^. 

This was the general cou<l]tion of the mine 
and the way in which it was managed pre- 
vious to the accident. The narrjitive we 
have given, represents a state of things in no 
respect exceptional. A second Vclsli colliery 
manager deposeil that, fifteen months ago, he 
aaw the particular colliery of which we speak, 
and found its ventilation better tlian in three 
others that he visited ; said, ‘Hhere must have 
been some mistake to have caused such au 
accident in a pit so well ventilated as this.” 
There are better mines in Wales, and there 
are worse ; nor do we find neglect of ventila- 
tion in Wales only. On one of the days 
occupied by the preceding inquiry, a pit in 
Enghuid having been negle<*ted dining a 
short holiday taken Viy the men, the fire- 
damp ignited as the first-cijmers were de- 
scending to work with theii pan of lighted 
coal, and blew them high into the air. Ten 
persons, some dismembered and some disem- 
bowelled, increased the number of dead wit- 
nesses to a prevailing lieedlessneas of grave 
responsibilities affecting human life. We 
liavc seen nothing in the management of this 
one Welsh mine that is peculiar to the 
jierijous who have very properly been made 
responsible. Tlie owiht bhifts responsibility 
upon tlic manager, who shifts responsibility 
upon the overman, who, nevoi’thclosa, cannot 
act upon his own responsibility, and finds it 
the least troublesome cour«>e to avoid making* 
suggestions to his chief that imply oufiay, 
with no obvious and promjit money returns. 
The overman follows bis routine, and trusts 
to the firemen, who have traditions of the 
hint done to himself by some ]>reclecesso», 
who got into the master’s black book by 
a habit of reporting what it was not pleasant 
to hear. Thus, when Eichard, before the 
quarrel in the office, privately told Jtoland of 
the danger threatened, Eoland privately told 
Bichara to keep everything as quiet as pos- 
sible, and not say auytliiiig about the fire- 
damp. The men, grown used to middling 
air,” and caps upon their candles, bore 
quietly, rather Uian be set down discon- 
tented fellows, anything short of suffocation. 
“I did not complain of the air,” says one, 
" because the masters never jiay any atten- 
tion to the complaints of the colliers.” That 
man had been specially warned, by the loss of 
three or four days’ work, when he com- 
plained, on a former occasion, of hU want of 
trams. Jifow, true as it may be, that the 
right way of doing business is that which 
gives to every one concerned in it the least 


degree of unnecessary trouble, \t Is eertaiii 
that in this country we are apt td 
persdns who take necessary trouble pf iwrt 
that it is in a la^e number of cases dttSriy 
dishonest to avoid. 

At aboutothree o’clock on the morning oi 
the fifteenth of last 3 uly, the three firemeit 
went down as usual with their safety-lamps, 
and, traversing their several beats to examihe 
the state of the workings, met again at the 
bottom of the mine. It was usual there to 
compare repoits, aud to entrust to oue man 
who got what was in the heads of all the 
three, ’•the duty of reporting to the overman. 
When they had consulted, if they found any 
danger, they gave two knocks with a 
hammer — if no danger, three knocks — be- 
fore being taken up. On that morning all 
was said to be as usual, except that one fire- 
man told his companions he had seen fire in 
the upper stall of the straight heading. This 
was a iiew heading from which the works were 
being pushed on in advance of the air ; and 
men who worked in it were content to do as 
they could until, as they said, they “ got the 
air.” Tlie stall in question — David Morgan’s 
stall — was twenty-two yards wide, one yard 
high, and sixty long. There had been, on 
a previous day, a fall in it, which caused ad- 
ditional escape of gas. One of the firemen 
remaiked, that David Moigan was not work- 
ing ; he was gone to the sen-side, and, it 
being ascertained that cross-sticks were set up 
IAS a danger-mark against the entrance to 
that stall, the three firemen agreed that they 
would meet in it after breakfast, and in the 
mean time report all right. Three knocks 
Were given with the hammer, and the fire- 
men having gone up, “ all riglit ” was re- 
ported to the overman. David Morgan 
ueing at the sea-side, and a danger-mark 
Slaving been put up, nothing was said by the 
*hremen about danger in any stalL 

The colliers went down. The weather at 
that time was very close. It had be^n tending 
for some days towards a July thunder-storm, 
which broke, on the succeeding days, over 
variouh parts of the country. Tjie state and 
tempeiaturo of the air were of a kind to 
lessen ventilation in the pit ; and of thb fur- 
nace, which sliould create a draught to speed 
the air out by the upcast shaft, a witness 
>ays, I thought it wanted some coals on.” 

On that morning a boy, named Llewellyn, 
it is said, went to the overman for work, aud 
was told to go with his brother into David 
Morgan’s stril in the heading. The overman 
says that he refused Llewellyn leave to work 
there or anywhere. The boy is dead ; but, 
David Morgan’s son, a collier, testifies, that 
he had asked che overman about him, who 
said, ** I sent him and his brother to work in 
your father David’s stall.” Another boy, who 
was waiting to descend at the time of the ex- 
plosion, testifies, that he and another had 
been told by tbe overman to go to work in 
David Morgan’s stall. 
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Xt Is believed'tbat in ibis ^all the terrible 
aeddent began. The boy Llewellyn was fotrnd 
dead at tbe entr^ce^witb bis day's food on 
his back and Lis cap blown from his head. 
Doors that secured ventilation were blown 
down, other collections of foul ‘ gas w’ere 
kindled, more doors were blown out of their 
fiistenings, and the result, as it is believed, of 
four or five successive explosions, was the 
sudden death of one hundred and fourteen 
persons. A fragment of the list of victims 
will suggest the horrors of the jjit, when all 
was over. “ There are five stalls in Sal^thieVs 
heading. From that heading were taken out 
dead, William Kees and his son, Jenkin Davis, 
k£organ Morgan, Matthew Miles, Matthew 
Evans and Lis son Philip, David Haines and 
Philip Evans. Two other dead bodies were 
found ne€*u* Jacob's cross heading in the level. 
Griffith Williams’s heading contains two stalls. 
There were taken out dead Evan Philip, 
David Morgan, and George Solloway and his 
son.” A terrible suggestion of the grief that 
Uvea, was sent us by a correspondent, who, 
being by the pit mouth when the bodies were 
drawn up, ana recognised by the distracted 
women gathered there, noticed a wife clinging 
to her niisband’s corj)ae, unwilling to be- 
lieve, him dead, wdio, seeing some neighbour 
with milk, obtained a little from her, and was 
tenderly endeavouring to make the dead man 
drink. While she was so engaged she stopped; 
for, there were carried by, the bodies of her 
sons. 


A DAY OF PvECKONING. 

jy SKVMN CHAl^ERS. CHAPl’ETl 'J’HE PITIST. 

Ike BRAI^.sTo^' w^as a man who respected 
his position, and .spoke of it loudly and often ; 
a man of the obsolete school, who withstood4 
innovation on principle, and was accounted 
perfectly safe man because he had escaped 
the prevailing epidemic of reform. He lK)asted 
perpetually of his successes in his ju'ofession, 
and delighted to be styled a self-made man ; 
but his whole career had turned on the rotten 
hinge of expediency. He held severe theories 
of morals, though he was never averse to 
taking advantage in the way of busine.ss, if it 
were no(^ likely to be found out ; he put 
down his name on published subscription 
lists, because it was cheaper than private 
charity, and the odour of its sanctit}' travelled 
further. Was any acquaintance going down 
in the world, and to give him a shove or a 
kick might be profitable, Ike Branston was 
not withheld from admiuistering it by any 
notions of former friendship or 
wPragation. On the other side, did he see a 
^an struggling bravely out of difficulties — 
otte who was sure to win— he would stretch 
fotth a finger and help him with Pecksniffian 
ixnile; then, when he was up and rising 
ibove him, be would point to him triumph- 
'iantly, and cry, ‘‘I made him 1” 


‘ Ike Bronstoii had brought np hk elder 
son C^tl on his own prinoipleB, and, the lad 
took to them as natuiully as to his mother's 
milk. He was precociously shrewd, keen, 
and plausible— a veritable chip of the old 
block. The younger, Bobin or Bobert, was 
not deficient in ability, but his filthy and 
brother thought him a fool, and told him eo. 
He did not value money for its own mike ; 
where could be a stronger evidence of his 
weakness and folly ? He had his friends and 
acquaintance in artists’ studios and sculptors’ 
ateliers ; he lived happily, and not disorderly, 
amongst them, like a prodigal son, spending 
his quarter’s allowance in three weeks, and 
then existing nobody exactly knew liow. 
His father had assigned him his portion, and 
bade him go and ruin himself as fast «as he 
liked, but never ,to trouble him again, or 
expect anything more from him. Bobiu 
shook his merry head, and departed thank- 
fully. The paternal home was dismal, the 
Internal society oppressive ; it was like 
escaping out of prisou to have his liberty in 
the world, and Bobiu tried its delights like a 
judicious epicure, who, revelling in the 
luxuries of to-day, has still a thought for the 
pleasin-es of to-m^orrow, and will not risk his 
powers of enjoyment by over-indulgence. 
His hoai't was, perhaps, rather womanish, 
his mind too delicate and refined for a man 
who would do vigorous battle with life ; but 
botli were riclily capable of seizing its subtio 
aroma of happiness and tasting it in its pris- 
tine sweetness and strength. Carl met his 
brother occasionally, and sneered at him, 
gave him good advice, predicted debasemjin, 
and laid his head on his pillow nightly in the 
il:ittering assurance that he was not as that 
prodigal, idle, wasteful, warm-hearted, gene- 
rous, unsuspicious. No ; Carl knew the ways 
uf tpis wicked world to the inmost tangle of 
the clue, or thought he did, wliich is ‘much 
the same. 

Ike Branston had a niece living in his 
house, the i)eiiniles8 child of his sister ; hci 
name was Alice Deane. She sat at his table, 
aired his newspaper and slippers, mended his 
thrifty gloves, ^and made nerself generally 
and unobtrusively useful, Ike did not notice 
her much ; he used her as a machine ; never . 
thought wli ether she was pretty or ugly, 
stupid or clever, amiable or tbe reverse. She 
had been there sixteen years, growing gradu- 
ally from child to woman, unheeded. Ike 
never cared for her or for Bobin ; he never 
had cared for anybody but himself and Carl, 
and, perliaps, a little while for Carl’s mother, 
who was, a long time since, dead. It was on 
Alice Deane’s account chiefly that Carl re- 
joiced in Kobin’s absence. Though Ike was 
blind to the patent fact, the brothers had 
both found out that she was wonderfully fair 
and attractive, that .her solemn grey eyes 
were ' the most beautiful eyes in the* world, 
.and that her figure was moulded lilce a 
Dian. 
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Eobin being out of the way, Carl took gravely, "it la the aureBt siga in .the' world 
every opportunity of denouncing him as a that! do not love you in return, because I 
libertine and ridiculing him as a simpleton never found you out. 1 never should have ' 
in Alice’s presence, aim as she never said a found it out if you had not told me. Per- 
word in his favour, C^l thought he was pro- haps it is a mistake.” 
greealng famously in his suit. " A mistake ! What on earth do yon 

He got his father’s permission to marry mean ? ” 
her ; old Ike tljfcought if she had not a fortune " What I say ; — neither more nor less.*’ 
she Would save . one, seeing that she had no “ I do love you, Alice ; I would give my 
hankering after women’s finery, and was con- life for you ; ” and Carl sank his voice to a 
tent to sit reading and sewing, drawing pleading tone. 

and singing, the year round, Carl redoubled " That is a mere phrase ; besides, 1 know 
his assiduities, but whenever he had made up you would not. I don’t think you would give 
his mind, and got ready a speech of proposal a mudh smaller thing for me. There was a 
to Alice, something in her manner indiscri- man came yesterday about a little sum of 
bably icy and repellaiit drove him back again money that he owes to my uncle. I heard you 
into himself. As iar as selfish people ever do tell him that if the debt were notpmd within 
love, 'Carl loved Alice, and her pertinacious three days you should proceed against him ; 
blindness to the fact half maddened liini. He he said, with tears in nis eyes, that he had 
could not stir her from her impassibility one not the means, — he pleaded his sickly wife 
iota. Her eyes— ever pure, cool, and self-pos- and liis family of young children, and you 
sessed, would meet his calmly ; her cheek sent him away with your first answer. You 
kept its uniform tint, her voice ita even un- 1 have plenty of money, Carl ; if I made a 
embarrassed flow, no matter what he looked, 1 point of it, would you pay that man’s debt 2 ” 
spoke, or iusmaated. Ike laughed at his son ; " Nonsense, Alice, you don’t understand ^ 

he said, llobin would have wooed, won and business,” was the hali-pecvish, half-confused 
married the girl, while Carl stood looking at reply. 

her like grapes hung too high for his reach. " Then I have made a poor use of my op- 
Carl was mollified ; he was afraid his father port unities, for I have heard of little else all 
spake truth, and that Robin was Alice’f? ; my life long ; and I answer you, cousin Carl, 
iavourite. fcso, in the end, he spoke to her. j you do not understand love as I understand 
It was one rich July evening when she was ; it, and I have no love of my kind to give 
sitting ill the dismal parlour reading. Kven you.’^ 

in there came a ray or two of dusty sunshine,' "You are thinking of Robin, that poor, 
and when he approached her, Carl, for a mo- sackless fool ! Why, Alice, he does not care 
mcnt,fancied she blushed ; but he was speedily - for 3 ’oii as I do ; he is a wild, extravagant, 
undeceived ; it was only the red reflection reckless scapegrace, who would make you 
oi’ a ray through the erimsou window-curtain, ' miserable.” 

and her gown was blushing as much as she. | "He is a batter man than you, Carl. I 
He asked what she was reading ; and, with- never shudder away from the grasp of his 
out looking up, she answered, "The May [band ” 

Queen.” *4 " You shudd.er from my touch! ” 

" < :an 3 'ou leave it a minute, and lisll^n tcTT " Yes ; lam always conscious of your pro- 
me ? ” sence as I am conscious of thunder in the air 

He spoke as if he were addressing her * before the storm bui’sts ; when I hear you 
about the houseliold accounts, which it was ' speak I think that is the tongue that would 
her province to keep. She read to the end«f I lie away Robin’s good name : when you give 
the page, shut up the book and, looking him ! me your hand in the morning I think bow 
straight in the face, said, /‘Well?” He many unfortunate cj-eatures’ dooms it will 
stamped impatiently, w'alkel to and fro the sign before night, and how many it signed 
room, came back and stood beJore lier ; the i yesterday. When you laugh, 1 say, to myself, 
faintest suspicion of a smile lurked about . some poor soul is weeping, perhaps, for a hard 
Alice’s mouth, as she asked what disturbed ' deed of yours — no, cousin Carl, I do not love 
him ? I you ; 1 never can love you.” 

" It is you— you, Alice ! Do you know how “ You give me my answer plainly.” 

I have been worshipping you — adoring you — " Yes. ou said to me last night, ^ What- 
for months?” ever you are, be practical.’ I am practical, 

" I’m surprised at you, cousin Carl, I Ihereibre. Now, may I go on with my 
thought you had more sense ; I fim not a story ? ” 


goddess,” was the quiet reply, 
no feeling in her face. 


There was He made her no reply, and she took up 
the book. Carl was standing with his back 


" How I have been loving you, Alice ! ” to the window, looking down on her pure. 
And he brought down his heel with another serene countenance. He liked her beticr 
imperative stamp. > • than ever. Her reproaches did not sting 

The^-girl’s eyes went straight from his him at all ; they were weak and womanish, 
countenance, gloomy, passionate, and eagjpr, but natural, from a heart like hers : he could 
to his impatient foot. " Carl,” she said, alfoixl to smile at them. 




^ « Alicej’* Ife said, irbnlcfcUy, " yovL are :n6t I 
practical — you are anything but practicMd^ 
«ipv ii ^cr dcfpaiaaait ; a word from me 
to ^uy i&;ther would make you homeless and 
d^tfrote tb-moirOW” ' 

It is generous in you to remind me of it, 
Ca;rl— generoua atfd kind.” 

" It IS true. With me you would have 
poaitioh, mcteey, ' society, if you wished. I 
am rich 5 my father is rich and old — he can- 
not live much longer. I would restore to 
Hobin part of his share which his pro- 
digality has justly forfeited 

“ Carl, if you were to talk till midnight 
you could not change my mind or your own 
Uatare. You are rich. Well, there are 
^(^(Hnen to be bought; for myself, I would 
rather toil and go clad in hodden gi*ey than 
be your wife — to be worshipped six months, 
and neglected afterwards to the end of my 
days.” 

You are very hard, Alice.” 

“ For you, Cai'l, bard as the nether mill- 
stone, and not hard only. Be satisfied. If I 
were caught by the name of your wealth,'! 
should come to hate you — I should grow 
wicked. Go away, Carl ; you and I have 
nothing in common — go ! ” 

She was moved at last. Her grey, calm 
eyes had a tawny, dangerous sjiark in them ; 
her heart was not marble — it was smoulder- 
ing fire, rather. 

Carl took heart of gi'aoe. ** She is worth 
winning — she may be w'on : only let me find 
ont the way,” he said to himself. And, 
feigning a deep depression, he slowly left her, 
and went straight to his father. 

The old man was in a sarcastic mood. 
" Carl Branston plays Loihaiio ill,” cried he. 
“ Pluck up a spirit, man, or ask Kobin to 
give thee a lesson how to woo. Eobin has 
her ear.” 

“ Do you think Robin loves her, father ? I 
told her he did not.” 

'“She knows better than thee, Carl, and 
laughed at thee for a liar.” 

“ She never laughed.” 

The young man gnawed his lips, and gave 
his lather a darkling look. He was wonder- 
ing why Alice preferred his brother, whom 
he despised and hated, to himself, who 
was handsomer, cleverer, richer, and more 
respected. People loved Robin, but they 
respected Carl, who had a position and^ 
money, and a liard, sensible head. Ike 
Branston fathomed his son's thoughts. 

“ Thou’rt a marvellous proper man, Carl,” 
said he, laughing. “ What a pity Alice don't 
fancy thee, or that thou don’t fancy another 
woman ! When I was thy age I was not so 
■easily downcast. Thy mother said nay a full 
BC<ffe of times before she said yea.” 

“Alice is of a diilereiit sort. You would 
not tell me to try her again, if you had heard 
. her bid me go ten minutefir since.” 

“ rU i^ot keep her here to v«Kthae,Carl. Say 
the and she shall go to Margery Pilk- 


ingtoa^Woaoirrcnr.' eSho will be |^ad enough 
to come back, even wiih^tbeBja month* < or 
two benesk^M’N ' - 

< CaM% face cleared'. Robin- Would bcvct 

find h^r^ont there,” he said.'* ^ . i . 

“ Yes, man, he'd find her in Hades^if^he 
loves her. But you mush be^ beforehand 
with hinor^ssiduous, flattering, suisid that. 
Take her gifts^^less me! I'll eauvt;ber^ for 
you, if you don^t know how.* 'should like 
to hear her say nay to Ike Braastob 1 ' 

“ Let her alone, father, bnt ^end to Mar- 
gery Pilkington to come land feteh her. 
Robin must not hear of it.” , And Carl went 
cat. r 

CUAPTEB THK SBCONI), ! 

Margery Pilkington was a woman whose 
bones were as brass, and her blood as iced 
mud: a slow, stagnant woman, who never 
did a kind deed, or thought a good thought, 
but who was congealed into a statue of 
Pharisaical hypocrisy and earthy selflshuess. 
She was Ike Branston's cousin — Ike Bran- 
ston’s feminine counterpart divested of his 
sleek beauty ; he was a very handsome old 
man, she was plain to ropolslveness, but 
titeir mindB wore stamped with the same 
die, and their views bounded by the same 
limit. Margery Pilkington lived in a square, 
obtrusive-looking brick, house overlooking 
the village green of Beck ford, at the further 
side of which was a row of ugly cottages, her 
property. From her parlour window she 
could exercise surveillance over her tenants, 
and both them and her servants sJie ruled 
arbitrarily ; she ruled Alice Deane arbi- 
trarily also when she got her^Cousiu Ike 
had said the girl was wilful and obstinate, and 
wanted bringing to reason. Margery under- 
took tlie ta^ with unctuous satisfaction. 

Did Alice want to walk by the river-side, 
*ifne jildBt sit in-doors, and refresh herself with 
darning stockings ; did the north-east wind 
blow, sue must go out for her healtli ; had 
she a headache, it was affectation,, she must 
work at a solid, improving book; W’as she 
deep in some interesting study, she must 
relinquish it. Well, indeed, did Mi$ti'ess 
Margery Pilkington understand the art 
and science of thwarting everybody in an 
aggi'avating, considerate way, which could 
not be complained oi^ for it woie the guise of 
kindnesa Alice contradicted her once, but 
she scolded and fretted for an hodr without 
taking breath, and impressed such nu awful 
picture of her sensitiveness on her victim's 
mind that she felt no inclination totransgress 
again. Alice saw through her feint, and 
despised it, but submitted to captivity with 
a tolerable grace. 

Carl Branston came down to Beckford in 
buoyant humour when his ootuiin had been 
there about ten days-— long enough to wei^ 
of Mias Margeiy Pilkington’s purgs^torial 
discipline. He had made a successful specu- 
lation, and chose to augur therefrefta good to 
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his suit. Alaoe leoemd btm^eovdially : any 4awa/ between ma audCaK^and tol4 to be ; 
chan^' 'vaa better ^thaii none. brotbers to thee,” * ^ ij. vivs 

"Take me home» Oorl,” whispered she,^ ,AUee was not coquette, hntthei;^ woe a 
isrgettSDg. the «»me before she left her mischievous sparkle in her eyes mb she^aid : 
uncle’s house, and reverting to cousinly famU "And you fought the next day who. sliHaud 
Itarity. • . ^ ^ love me 

£[e -seemed gratified. " Are you softening " And 1 beat Carl. Answer me, Al^ ; 
towards me, Aiioe } ” he asked, gently. will you love me ? ” 

She drew up her, slender shape wi^ an air " 1 think you have earned some reward by 
of indesoribaole haughtiness, and, looking your fidthfulness, Bobiii,” said she with a 
him in the face, said, " So 1 have been sent blushing smile. . . , , 

here for a punishment, as a banialiment ? " Then promise to give it me.” 

Very widl, Carl Branston ; 1 will stay here He held out his hand, and she put hers 
till doomsday rather than be your wife. Hid iiitodt like a tiny fair dove hiding in its nest, 
you imagine that I did not Iqathe you a nffi * and as there was none but the wood creatures i 
ciently before, that you descend to persecu- to behold, and the winds to whisper it, he [ 
tion 1 ” And she turned from him as one made her soft warm lips seal the promise 
would turn from some villainous creeping then and there made and recorded at once, 
thing, and left him feeling a very mean and It was mid-aftemoon when they met ; it 
beaten scoundrel indeed. Carl had not the was shading into twilight when they sepa- 
oourage left to present the fine gauds he had rated at the top of Wood-lane ; Alice crossing 
brought for her ; he returned to London the Green, armed at all points against Miss 
with them in his pocket, and venomed rage Margery Pilkington’s ill-humours, and 8^bin, 
in his heart not less blissful, wending towards his home. 

Margery Pilkington was, according to her Before parting Robin pleaded for permission 
own statement, a martyr to tic douloureux ; to beard the lioness in her den, but Alice 
she was afflicted with it the next day, and, said, not for worlds ; so he mentioned the 

I after a morning of rampant ill-humour, during probability of his fishing all next day, and 
j which it is a question whether she or Alice she hinted tliat most likmy she should si^oli 
I; suffered most, she retired to her chamber ou the banks at some hour between sunrise 
Ij and shut herself up. Alice put on her hat and sunset. "The river-side is always so 

I I with a sigh of relief^ and sauntered away tJo pleasant in June !” said she, archl;^. 

i the river-side. Beckford river was a famous When she came into Margery Pilkington’s 
|] *^rout-Btream ; what more natural than that puritanical little parlour she looked as much 
i when she was come to a pretty bend near the out of character as a portrait of Hebe in a 
wood she should see a man fishing, and that cellar. She had a rich carnation on her lip 
• this man should be cousin Robin ? and what and a rose ou her cheek, as bright as ever 
again more natural than that meeting him bloomed in garden, and a lustre m her large 
thus accidentally, they should each exclaim eyes lighted at lovers own torch. Her pro- 
how glad they were, and then wander on tectress sat there with her face swathed up 
together through the shady glades of Beech- in flannel like a corpse, and wearing her most 
wood, talking about all sorts of interestag awful scowl. She looked up at Alice, aa;id 
things which nobody need listen to^unl^ snorted angry disapproval of her appearance, 
they like. “ Vou have been in fools paradise,” said 

" I beard of you yesterday,” said Robin, she grimly ; " Carl yesterday, Robin to-day ; 

" and made my way down here directly, you’ll go straight back to your uncle Bsan^ton 
Why have they banished thee, my prstty to-morrow, treacherous girl.” 

Alice ? ” Alice blushed a confession, and begged to 

Alice told him something, and he guessed stay where she was. 
the rest. "1 like the country : Beckford is ; pretty ; 

" That brother of mine is a sorry knave ; let me stay, Miss Margery ; it is nicer being 
I’ll disown him 1 ” cried he, with a laugh : here than in London.” 
but she knew very well that Robin woul l "I dare say it is— Beechwopd and Robin 
have shared bis last crumb with his greatest Bi-austou understood,” retorted Mistress 
enemy ; he could not remembei* an injury, Pilkiugton. " You are an ungrateful 
and, as for being jealous of Carl’s attachment crenture ; I cannot tMnk where you expect 
to Alice, he thought it just the most natural to go to when you die. Has not Ike Bran- 
thing in the world. “ aton been a father to you ? ” 

Robin ha^ a very pleasant voice, full and " No.” 

rich in tone, but he could sink it to the " No ! What do you mean ) He has fed 

softest of whispers, and what he said next, you, clothed yoii, lodged you for sixteen 
the little birds in the tree-tops could scarcely years, educated jou.” 
have heard if they had listened with all their ** Rgbiu tapght me all I know.” 

might. It was, " Alice, love me ; let me take " And sq^ forsooth,' the puml must show her 

0 (Care of thee ; I’ve loved thee sixteen years, gratitude to her ma^t^ by loving him ? 
ever since they •brought thee, a little shy Nothing leps wilhscrve i” 
lassie that could scarce crawl, and setlxhee . ' ."NoUungilcss.” 
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And tbe yotmg maa Trill lose all for you 
-fool IV. . ; 

«Lo«eall?” 

“Yea. You marry Carl, he will reconcile 
hia -father to Bobm^ and the prodigal will get 
hia share at the old man’s d^th. You 
marry Bohin, he will not get a penny. You 
may Doth starve, and I’d have you remember 
that when poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window.” 

"" Alice treated the warning with indifference ; 
“ We shall want but little, and surdy we may 
earn that little,” slie said, quietly. 

Mistress Margery laughed her harsh dis- 
cordant laugh. 

“ I would not keep you from your will if it 
lay with me — what is to be will be, for all I 
can say, hut 1 shall not get into trouble with 
Cousin Ike about the business. Get away ; 
pack up your traps to-night; to-morrow 
morning you mai*ch.” 

Mai'gery Pilkiugton’s word was not to be 
gainsaid, and Alice departed to her chamber 
silent and obedient. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

About three weeks after their encounter 
by the river, Bobin and Alice appear ed at Ike 
Branstons breakfast table together. 

“rather, we are married;” said Eobin, 
without any repentant, theatrical demonstra- 
tions ; he stood firmly, holding his wife by 
the hand. 

“O, indeed, married ? ” echoed the old 
man. 

Carl’s face had worn its down-looking ex- 
pression ever since Alice administered her 
last rebuff, and it did not lighten at this news, 
as may be supposed. Mistress Maigery Pil- 
kington had not thought it necessary to com- 
municate to her cousin that the charge he 
had confided to her tender guardianship had 
evaded her watchfulness and disappeared 
one moining early; therefore Robin had the 
felicity of breaking the ice with his relatives. 
His father received the announcement with- 
out evincing surprise or displeasure ; he 
looked quite cool, but nobody who knew 
Ike Branston liked his cool manner; it 
meant evil. 

“Uncle, don’t be angry with Robin, for 
my sake Ji’ Alice pleaded softly ; she under- 
stood the dangerous waraing of his counte- 
nance. 

“Angiyl I am never angry; daughter, 
take a seat ; Robin, have some coffee : Carl, 
help your brother,” said Ike with his cir- 
culari smile, wkich was a triumph of bland 
hypocrisy: he laid an unctuous stress on 
the changed position of Alice as his daughter ; 
he used to call her niece ; never by her 
name, which was also the name of his de- 
ceased wife. Robin, without a suspicion of 
the j^uuieness of his fathei’s cordiality, 
threw off his rather proud yet anxious re- 
strainWphd glided into coaversa^n with him 
abottt9% intentions. 


“And pray where* have yon pitched your 
tent^ Robin ; where are yon going to live ? 
You begin housekeeping, of course ? ” asked 
Ike gravely. 

“Why, yes — ^I suppose so. Can you re- 
commend me* a house, sir,” < his son said, 
with great cheerfulness. 

“There is an excellent man^on to let in 
Great Howard Street-^f it would not be 
too small for }rpu — ^rent between three and 
four hundred ; it is beautifully famished, and 
nearly new. The Earl of Monypence had it for 
a few seasons. Here, my dear, is something 
towards your housekeeping ex^nses ; ” and, 
with exquisite grace and urbanity, Ike 
handed Im uaughter-in-law a five-pound 
note, which he had been ostentatiously ex- 
tracting fi‘Oi 1 his pocket-book, as he sug- 
gested a residence for the young pair. Carl 
seemed inwardly diverted at the irony of 
hia parent, but he kept his eyes on the 
morning paper, except for the instant when 
the bank-note was presented, but he did 
not succeed in seeing its amount, and was 
rather afraid that a spasm of generosity 
might have seized the old man at the sight 
of his younger son’s beamiug countenance. 
Robin, in the same doubt, thanked his 
father warmly ; but Alice was uneasy, and 
was relieved when the dismal hall-clock 
struck ten, and Ike and Carl rose to go to 
their office. 

“Let me know where you settle down, 
Robiu ; I 8Ui)pose we shall see you from 
time to time ; I don’t like family dissen- 
sions, you are aware ; good morning,” and 
with a hurried yet expansive hand-shaking 
Ike ushered his younger son and Alice out 
into the street; Carl gave his brother a 
cool nod, and overlooking his cousin alto- 
gether, marched away, as if the most press- 
affairs called him. 

*• When Robiu and Alice had got a few 
hundred yards from Ike Brauston’s house, 
Alice whispered — 

“ It was only a five-pound note, Bobin.” 

^er husband looked suiprised for a mo- 
ment, and then broke into a merry laugh. 

“We ought not to have expected any- 
thing better,” he said. “ Never mind, Alice, 
I’ll turn photographer, painter of portraits 
for the million — anything. Let us go and 
look at that cottage we saw advertised in yes- 
terday’s Times — ^it will suit our fortunes.” 

“I’ll be as happy as a queen there, Robin,” 
Alice gaily responded, and she stepped out 
cheerfully, as if her heart were light- 
ened of a load ; she was, indeed, glad that no 
form of dependence on her uncle was to mar 
her new* life ; and to be free of him and 
poor, was preferable' to a luxurious slavery. 

The cottage in question was far enough out 
of London to look pleasantly rural in its little 
garden fenced off irom some meadow fields 
by a wire fence, and hidden from the soad by 
a very high, thick, and closely-clipped hedge. 
It was an old cottage with pebble-dashed 
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walls, and a wroh oyaigrown-with CTeepors 
as to resemble a ^ganjbic bee^-bivo ; its win- 
dows were fantastically pointed, its ohinmeys 
twisted, and its rooms low and picturesquely 
inconvenient, but Alice’s fancy beautified it 
in a twinkling. Tbe parlour should have a 
|>ale green paper, and crimson carpet and 
curtains : here eiiould be Bobin’s books — ^he 
had quantities of books— there his piano ; 
the pretty statues which he had given her, 
and the handsome French clock, would orna- 
ment the chimney-piece. 

It will do beautifully I ” the young wife 
exclaimed; they might look at twenty houses, 
and not find another so exactly suited to 
them in every respect To be sure, Kqbin 
struck his tall head twice in passing through 
the chamber doorways, but that gave Alice 
the opportunity of standiug on tip-toes, and 
kissing away his rueful look, and of whispering 
what a bonnie, bappy little nest sbe would 
make of it for him. So the cottage was taken 
and furnished, and still in the glow of “Love’s 
young dream,” Robin and his wife took pos- 
session of it. 

It was a very easy, indolent, unti’oubled life 
that they led for the next six months. The 
f 5 umruor evening walks over, the long dark 
lamp and fire-light hours came, when Robin 
read out some new book, while Alice sewed ; 
and tbe little green and crimson parlour was 
a picture of home hai)pines3 w’orth seeing. 

One evening, laying down his volume, he 
said ; “ By the bye, Alice, my ball-yearly 
allowance from my father is nearly a month 
. overdue. ^J’his is the first time 1 have let 
tbe day slip. I’ll go to Worinaley to-morrow.” 
Ali(!e aaid it would be very acceptable, as she 
smiled aud shook out a little cap of delicate, 
lb may lace that she was busy concocting, 
lodoed, for a week or Iw'o back, the money 
in Ijer housekeeping purse had been ebMiig 
very low', aud there was no corresponding 
dooJ. 

Tbe next morning Robin went into town 
by the omnibus, and waited on Mr. ’VVormsley^ 
his father a banker, to draw his money. The 
banker I'eceived him with a stilf courtesy. 
He said that he had not received any instruc- 
tions from his respected friend, Bianstun, io 
pay it ; indeed, he had understood from 
that gentleman that Mr. Robert’s allowuiiice 
ceased from the day of his marriage, on which 
ha])py event Mr. W'ormsley’’ begged to con- 
gratulate him. * 

Inexpressibly mortified aud embarrassed, 
Robin returned home aud told his wife ,th© 
result of his expedition. She was dismayed. 
“Then we have ' nothing, absolutely nothmg 
to depend iiponl” she said. “Even this 
cf)ttage furniture is to pay for 1 What are 
vre to do, Robin?” Her husband made 
three or four turns in the little parlour, with 
, a rather^ overcast expression, not unnatural 
in a man who finds bknself suddenly deprived 
of all his means, while his cares ai‘e o]i the 
increase. It was with a rather doubtful air 


that he said at last, “I’ll try photograpl^^ 
Alice ; everybody loves to see 
portrait.” 

“ But who will come out here, so far from 
town, to hav^ it taken ! ” said the young wlfe^ 
with a glance of regret round her pretty' 
room. 

“ Nobody, pet, but listen. I have a plan in 
roy head, only I want you to help me to 
perfect it. I must engage a suitable place in 
town ; tbe ’bus will carry me backwards and 
forwards.” 

“ NopRobin, no I You will be away from 
me all day ; I cannot bear that,” interrupted 
Alice, shaking her head. “ 1 must be with 
you wherever you are. We must get lodgings 
where we can be together.” 

Robin kissed her. “ I shall like that the 
best, by far ; but it seems a pity to leave this 
nice little place,” said he. 

“But we must, Robin ! ” responded Alice, 
quietly. How often does that tiny word, 
must, overrule choice, inclination, desire ! 

And the change was made accordingly, 
not without some regrets expressed, and 
more restrained. There was incessant traffic 
from dawn to dark in the quarter w'here they 
fixed their new abode ; and a plate affixed to 
the door-post of tbe lodgings announced to 
all the stream of passers-by that a photo- 
graphic artist had his residence above. A 
large frame full of portraits also embellished 
the wail of the house ; and Alice, from her 
seat in the window over it, could see many 
people sto]) to look at it. She watched 
eagerly for customers, but customers were 
not eager to come. By way of atfracting tbe 
public eye, Robiu took ]X)rtraits of the post- 
man, the tw'o Lascar sweepers, and several 
oilier public functionaries, but without much 
His friends came in relays, and 
sTuokud a good many cigars, and were taken 
“ free, gratis, for nothing,” several times over ; 
but that could not be regarded as a profitable 
speculation. His first guinea, earned profes- 
ho received from his father, who 
would sit to him and pay like other people; 
The old man alTectcd to think that his son 
was getting on famously. “I saw." lots of 
people round the <ioor when I came in,” said 
he w'ith a flourish of his hand towardls that 
b LTility, “ I suppose they are waiting until 
you are disengaged.” 

“ I am afraid not, sir,” Robin replied, with 
his ligbl-hearted laugh ; “ in fact, father, you 
are my first patron.” 

“ But you have made a fair start ? Things 
look respectable about you, and respectability 
is all in this world: never forget that. I 
daresay you find Alice a thrifty manager ? 
1 never allowed waste in my house. How is 
sue to-day ? ” 

“Not well, father. But will you not go 
into the parlour and see her 

So Ike Braqaion paid his compliments, to 
his daughter-in-law, conversed wTth her for 
ten minutes in a fatherly way, alluded 
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V was goislg to 

' m'tti£lug him a grandpapa^ 

adVi^d' tdi’ tatkeearo 6f herself, ana de- 

n ted, a Ihi&ottB' example of paternal 
oruin, without his son havuigcfound ei^er 
^pOrtufiity hr ohurage to mention the with- 
' dhkW^ of his aUlowance, and the painful 
inccniT^^ni^liie '!t was likely to be to him. 
Ike had a prescience of what Bobin wanted 
to say, and staved it off skilfully ; he did not 
Want, to eoine to an open quarrel with his 
sbh, ’for respectability’s sake ; but bis heart 
'was so bitter against him for the titfie, that 
he would have seen him starving with 
' pleasure. 

MONMOUTH. 

The windows flash in Taunton town 
With hurrying lights and muffled lnu'<i'S, 

^nd tomhes wauder up and down 

The BtreetSi alive lilu scattered camps : 

Far goes the word o'er field and fen, — 

Monmouth is here with all his men ! 

Follow the Duke ! and fife and drum 
, . Startle the nightmarod counliy round. 

Hither in flocks the lads arc come, 

The gallant lads so staunch and sound ; 

. Hither in troops thoy march all night, 

; And wives and mothers mourn their flight. 

The whisper warns that close on dawn. 

Before the village cock crows thrice, 

He loads hia merry' people on, 

And bravely flings the battle dice. 

Look to your arms, lads ; temper them well, 

Ijcst that the unflesli’d steel rebel ! 

Auburn heads and grey are here, 

Who grasp the pike from door to door ; 

Their sires who followed Oliver, 

And work’d at Worcester, aud the .Moor. ^ 

Again the cheering of the town • « 

They hear denounce a fliithless crown. 

' They hear again the admiral’s name 
Withbis great masier’s coupled high. 

And drink, in brown October, shamo , 

To Papists, till the cup is dry. 

March, merry men ! and shoulder blithe 
Pike and musket, bill and scythe. 

Over t^ main street floats a flag, 

The Toil of twenty noble maids ; 

Soon will it stieam a blushing rag, 

But now ’tis bright with symbol’d braids ; 

And as the young men march beneath, 

Its long folds wave and flatterers breathe. 

Swings the banner from the hall 

Where Monmouth holds his night carouse, 

And views his eager followers fall 
On bended knee, with loyal vows. 

Sweet women blossom in the throng. 

And pledge success in cup and sung. 

, f Tbef^ledge him deep, and to reply 
i He rises from his cushion’d chair ; 

The monai'ch’s yoy is in bis eye ; 

Ho bows the goblet Ahere ; 

The kingly winp'tbat crowns his brain 
Buns loyaUy through every vein* 


He fMlt thd^^pdrple 1i%i*idtb^ thh ^ight ‘ 

Of ^den Iglel^ bn hkn Uted't 
He wins tbb batds lost by ^ 

He mouiifs the height that'cltfinihliikiiead ; 

He mottnts^^e height so 'uMifitr ' 

Who find a scaffold for a throob/ 

" To horse 1 — to horse I ^ The wmteedspiincc ; 

High vaults he with 'a ehiefhSla’s grace, 

And many a levely lady’rgUmee * 

Dwells fonhly on his feted faiee* 

With warmer red their red ehbeks bloom 
While he waves round hie princely plume* 

And tears and sighs, and wild adieus, . . . 

Bubble beneath his bounding bliss ; 

Sad dreams of the past night refuse ' 

Consoling by the soldier’s kiss. . 

The mother and the bosom wife 
Have dreamt dark issue to the strife. 

The cheerless wife, the mother, clings 
To him she loves, and will not part. 

The young son up the stirrup springs, 

To feel once more his father’s heart. 

The townsmen mount the grey chuic1i«toveiv 
All glorious in the moruiug hour. 

God speed to Monmouth ! Speed and aid ! ** 
They shout, as through the gtite defilos 
The gallant, glistening cavalcade ; 

And round the frosh-eyed posture smiles, 

Among the shioing streams and shows, — 

God speed to Monmouth aud bis cause * ” 

“ Speed ! ” And the mimic echoes run 
From hill to hill, and wail tho word ; 

Over his head to greet the sun 
Quivers the ovei-clicorful bird. 

The people shout, the clear chimes ring, 

And the culm heavens receive their V:iug. 

Grandly to take what none contest 
He rises, by all earth desired ; 

And the liege-limits of the west 
W^ith his effulgent eye are fired. 

Duke Monmouth to bis Badd)c-lH>w 
Bkriug his lustrous licad, bows low. 

Low to tbe rising sun he bends, 

Aud at the sight all heads are btirc : 

“ Victorious we shall be, my friends ! ” 

Tho host put up a hasty prbyer. 

** Speed tbe good youth,” sigh distant d.uncs, 

“ And rid the laud of Papist James.” 

Again Duke Monmouth waves on high 
His bonnet, to the Orient arch : 

** See, gentlemen, our auguiy ! ” 

And with fresh heart men all miuch. 

Loud, loud, the exulting music plays, 

As broader spread the mounting rays. 

And cries are yell’d, and caps are flung, 

And up the ranks gay pass-words skim ; 

And oaths are sw'orn, and songs arc sung, 

And stone's told in praise of him : 

The du'ling son of English home I 
The Cavalier of Christendom ! 

So lithe of limb, so fleet of foot, 

nris he can throw, and leap, and laugh ; 

What marksman with hie aim can shoot,.. 

Or play the steel, or ply the staff? 

And some have sisters whom he dower’d ; ' ' 

On all his kindly smiles have shower’d. 


For liMjfc, f«r luoH* tl»« fcey boro S 
Ho daims, and bo ib^ll hovo* bis ova ! 
And, liopeful m tbe apiiziging vioro^ 

They gliotoo down tho eurvoe of Tone. 
That hoMl bo hU ILTo one etakcb : 

When he is kiiig» a ivife one tak^ 

King^f-^li is nighty tho dream is done, 

And daiknesa snatoheB back the rrawn 
That, golden, «wo with moiumg's sun, 

And dropp'd in blood o’er Tabnlon town. 
Kiiignf a day, said tidings quick, 

WhUo expectation faltcis sick ! 

Rumour, with omens in hoi train. 

Rustles and hums from hedge |o hedge : 
The battle’s fought ! — they lobo ! they gain ’ 
Alas ! delay, that dulls the edge 
Of keenest blades ! Nay, here rides one 
To tell us if *t bo lost or won. 

And one rides in as one tides out ; 

And, when the wietclied truth is told 
At Taunton gates, who docs not doubt, 

And in the teotli of fate grow bolu, 

As if he held, to aid bis chief, 

A citadel in unbelief ? 

Di op down the veil on blood and tears 
Muffle the ear fiom women's wail ; 
C'uuiago still sits with worthiest yeer^. 
However basely fortune fail : 

But cowards, in the battle's heat, 

Cariy m their own hearts defeat. 

And he that rode Ambition’s ehaee, 

To shine with Europe’s highest pii/\ 

Now the most abject of his laee, 

Fawns to the hands that most dispiirc. 

He hath a love : in hei embrace 
To live, the man can bear disgrace. 

And, though they bleed in Taunton tow*n. 
And lound the Blood Assize ciouch paU ; 
On no man’s forehead comes a frown, 

Nor women’s curses when they wail. 

Point the betrayer out for blame, ^ 

At mention of Duke Monmouth’s name! 


A JOURNEY DOR NORTH. 

ISCllVOSTCIIIK ! TUE DROSCllKT- DRIVER? 

I AM not quite ccrlain, I must premise, 
ab to the orthography of the Russian Cabby’s 
name. It is a national characteristic of the 
Rusbiaus, never to give a dii'ect answer to 
a question ; and, although 1 have asked a ^ 
least twenty times, of learned Russians how 
to spell the droschky-driver’s appellation 
with correctness, the philologists were for the 
most part, evasively dubious and readier to 
ask me questions about the head-dresses of 
the British Grenadiers, than to give me a 
succinct re^y. Perhaps, they have not 
themselves yet made up their minds as to 
tlie proper pobition of the vowels and con- 
sonants in the word; for, thougli M. Ka- 
ramsin is generally understood to have 
settled the Russian language some yeai'sj 
since,' considerably orthograpmcal licence yet 
prevails, and is, to some extent, tole- 
rated. A sovereign, less conciliating than 


the Caar Alexander, would) 
tbe matter right by au ouka^ ; 
to. the Russian then, who dida’t. mum hkf 
P*s and Q*a ! As it is, there seem to w as 
many w^ys of pronouncmg tho eabby^S 
name, sis the American prairie. I bave 
hOaru him myself called indifferently Isch*^ 
vostchik, istvossehik, juisvoBtchik, and isvos- 
ohehik. When you hail him in the street, 
you are permitted to take anotl^er liberty 
with his title, and call out lustily isaVosch ! 

The choice of a subject in the driver of 
a public conveyance, in any dty, familiar 
as he must be to every trav^r, is not 
very defensible on the score of novelty ; 
but — as I should not have the blightest he- 
sitation in taking a Piccadilly Hansom cab- 
man as a type of character, and drawing 
him as best I could to the life, if I 
had a salutary purpose to serve — I shall 
make no more bones about sketching the 
ischvostcliik, than if he were a new butter- 
fly, or an iuedited fern, or a Niam-Niam, 
or any other raie specimen entomological, 
or zoological. And I have a plea, if need- 
ful, wherewitli to claim benetit of clergy : 
tliis * that the ischvostchik is thoroughly, 
entirely, and to the back-bone, in speech, 
drcbs, look, manners and customs, Russian. 

I was r^eatedlv told, while yet new to 
the Holy Land, that 1 must not take St. 
Petersburg as by any means a sample of a 
genuine Russian city. It was a French, a 
Geriuan, an English, a cosmopolitan town 
— what you will ; but for real Russian cus- 
toms and costumes 1 must go to Moscow, 
to Novgorod, to Kasaii, to Smolensk, to 
Khai-kotf, or to Vladimir. Error. I do not 
think that in the whole world there exists 
a nation so thoroughly homogeneous as 
Russia. In our little strap of an island 
there are two-score dialects, at least, spoken; 
and a real north-countryman can scarcely 
make himself underotood to a southerner ; 
but here, if you will once hear in mind the 
two divisions of race into Great Russians and 
Little Russians, you may go a thousand versts 
without finding a vowel’s diffisrence in ac- 
centuation, or a hair’s breadth alteration in a 
caftan or a Kakoshnik. The outlying na- 
tionalities subject to the Double Eagle’s sway 
— ^the Fids, the Lap, the German Russians 
(Esthoiiiaus, Livonians, &c.}, the Poles, the 
Cossacks and the Tartars, have of course 
their different languages aud dresses ; but' 
they ai e not Russians ; the Imperial Govern- 
ment recognises their separate nationality in 
everything save taxing them, making soldiers 
of them, and beating them ; but the vast 
mass of millions— the real Russians— are from 
province to province, from government to 
government, all alike. At uie end of a 
week’s journey you will find the same vil- 
lages, the same priests, the same poheemen, 
the same Moujiks and Ischvostchiks, in ap- 
pearance, dress, lauguagjB^ and habitSi as at 
the commencement of your voyage. You who 
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driyfe a llorse, and to rob| and no more. Woe 
to those who wear the wnite kid gloves, and 
serenely albw the Bavace to go oa in his 
dill;, in his drunkenness, m his most pitiahle 
joss- worship {ik is not religion) in bis swinish 
ignorance, not only (it were vain to dwell 
upon that) of letters, but of things that, the 
very dumb dogs and uocessaiy cats in Chiis- 
tian households seem to know instinctively ! 
Woe to the drinkers of champagne when 
the day shall come for these wretched crea- 
tures to grow raving mad instead of sillily 
maudlin on the vitriol brandy, whose mono- 
poly bnngs in a yearly revenue of fifty mil- 
lions of roubles (eight millions sterling) to 
the paternal government, and when the 
paternal stick shall avail no more os a 
panacea. I know nothing more striking in 
niy Russian experience than the sudden 
plunge from a hothouse of refinement to a 
cold bath of sheer barbarism. It is as if 
you left a presidential levoe in the AVliite 
House at Washington, and fell suddenly into 
an ambuscade of Red Indians. Your civili- 
sation, your evening dress, your carefully 
selected stock of pure Parisian French, avail 
you nothing with the Ischvostcliik. He 
sjieaks nothing but Russ ; he cannot read ; he 
has nothing, nothing in common with you — 
closely shaven (as regards the cheeks and 
chin) and swathed in the tight sables of 
Eurf»peau etiquette, as you arc — he in his 
flowing oriental caftan, and oriental beard, 
and more than oriental dirt. 

It is possible, nay a thing of very common 
occurrence, for a foreigner to live half a dozen 
years in Russia without mastering the Rus- 
sian alphabet, or being called upon to say 
“ How do you do ? ” or “ Good-nigbt I ’* in 
Russ. Many of the highest Russian noblc.s 
lyje said indeed to speak their own language 
jyith (jny thing but fluency and correctness. 
But, unless you want to go afoot in the 
streets (which in any Russian town is about 
equivalent to making a pilgrimage to tlie 
Hoi}" House at Loretto with unboiled peas 
ill 5'our shoes), it is absolutely necessary for 
you to acquire what I may call the Ischvos- 
tchik language, in*order to let your .conductor 
know your intended destination. The lan- 
guage is neither a verV difficult, nor a very 
copious one. For all locomotive pur|iOBc.s it 
may be resumed into the following ten 
jihrases. 

1. Na piava — To the right. 

2. Na leva — To the left. 

3. Pouyiama— Straight on. Right a-head. 

4. SloI— Stop ! 

/>. Pfishol-Scoirei — Quick, go a-head. 

6. Shivai — Faster. 

7. Dam na Vodka — I’ll stand something 

to drink above the fare. 

8. Durak — Fool ! 

9. Sabakoutchelovek — Son of a dog ! * 

10. Tippian— You’re drunk. 

These phrases are spelt anyhow. The Isch- 
vostchik language being a Lingua non scripta, 


have crossed St Ctebiwe’e Ghaimel to Dublin, 
or the Qrampians to Edinburgh, will remem- 
ber the strikiug contrast between the cabman 
yon left in London and* the Irish car-driver 
who rattled you up Westmorehuid Street, or 
the canny Jehu who conveyed yoif in a cab 
to your hotel, in the Scottish metropolis. 
Take but a jaunt of half a dozen miles by 
rail out of London, and you will scarcely 
fail to remark the difference between Num- 
ber nine hundred and nine from the Wel- 
lington Street stand, and the driver of the fly 
from the Queen’s Arms, or the Tcnjiinus 
HotdL. They are quite different types ot 
coadhmanhood. But in Russia, the Isclivost- 
chlk who drives you from the Admiralty at 
St. Petersburg to the Moscow railway station 
is, to a hair of his beard, to a plait in his 
caftan, to a sneezing penultimate in his 
rapid Russ, the very counterpart, tlio own 
Corsican brother, of the Ischvostchik who 
drives you from the terminus to the Bridge 
' of the Marshals in Holy Moscow, four hun- 
dred and fifty miles away. Stay : there is 
one difference in costume. The Petersburg 
Ischvostchik wears a peculiar low- crowned 
hat, with a broad brim turned up liberally at 
the sides ; whereas, the Moscow cabby, more 
particularly, affects a Tom and Jerry hat 
with the brim pared closely off, and encircled 
by a ribbon and three or four buckles — a hat 
that has some remote resemblance to the 
genuine Connaught hogtrotter’s bead cover- 
ing. Du reste, both styles of hat are common, 
ana indifferently worn by the moitjiks all 
over Russia, only the low-crowned hat 
being covered wUh a silk nap, and in some 
cases with beaver, is the more expensive, 
and is, therefore, in more general use in 
Petersburg the luxurious. Don’t believe 
those, therefore, who endeavour to persuade 
you of the nou-Russianism of St. Petersburg. 
There is a great deal of eau de cologne con- 
sumed there ; the commerce in white kid 
gloves is enormous ; and there is a thriv- 
ing trade in wax candles, juncapple ices, 
patent leather boots, Clicquot’s champagne, 
minoliiie petticoats, artificial flowers, and 
other adjuncts to civilisation. Grisi and La- 
blache sing at the Grand Opera ; Mademoiselle 
Cerito dances there ; French is habitually 
spoken in society ; and invitations to balls and 
dinners are sent to you on enamelled cards, and 
in pink billets smelling of musk and mille- 
fleurs; but your Distinguished Origin may come 
away from the Affghan ambassador’s ball, or 
the Grand Opera, or the Princess Liagouscli- 
kofiTs tableaux vivans, your head full of 
Casta Diva, the Valse h deux temps, and the 
delightful forwardness of Russian civilisation ; 
and your Origin will hail an Ifc*chvostchik to 
convey you to your dopaicile ; aud right 
before youj almost touching you, astride on 
the splashboard, will sit a genuine right-' 
down child of. Holy Russia, who is (it w no | 
use miuan^lKe matter) an ignorsfnt, beastly, 
drunken, idolatrous savage, who is able to 


aud one that 1 studied orally^ and not gram- 
matitally ; but I hare written them to be 
pronounced as jn French ; and, if any of my 
. readers, intending to visit Xtussia, will take 
the trouble to cmnmit this slen^r vocabulary 
to memory, they will find \hem. to all 
droschky-dnviog intents and purposes suffi- 
cient for their excursions in any Bussian town 
from Petersburg to Kasan. 

There are some facetious •Russians who 
supersede the verbal employment of the first 
four of tbese phrases by synonymous manual 
signs. Thus, being always seated outside, and 
immediately behind the driver they substitute 
for “to the right” a sharp pull of the Ischvos- 
tchijc’s right ear. Instead of crying “ to the 
left ” they pull him by the sinister organ of 
bearing ; a sound “bonneting” blow on the 
low crowned hat, or indeed, a blow or a kick 
anywhere is considered as equi^'alcIlt to a 
gentle reminder to drive faster ; and, if you 
wish to pull up, what is easier thpn lo grasp 
the Isohvostchik by the tliroat and twine 
your hand into- liis neckerchief, pulling him 
violently backwaixls, meanwhile, till he 
chokes or holds hard ? It is not often, I con- 
fess, that this humorous system of speech 
without w'ords, is requii'ed, or, at least, prac- 
tised in Petersburg or Moscow ; but in the 
country, where Nous Autres are at home, | 
these, and numerous other w’aggish modes of 
persuasive coercion, are in use for the benefit 
of the Ischvoatchik. I remember a young 
Russian gentleman describing to me his over- 
land kibitka journey from Moscow to War- 
saw. Ho travelled with his mother and sister : 
it was in the depth of winter ; and lie 
described to me in freezing accents the 
horrors of his situation compelled as he w'as 
to sit outside the kibitka by the side of the 
Ischvostchik (or rather yenischik ; for, wffier. 
the droschky driver drives post-hpraes he be^ 
comes a postilion, whether lie bestride® his’ 
cattle or the splash-board.) “Outside,” I said, 
“ was there no room inside the caniage ? ” 

“ O, yes ! plenty of room,” was the naive 
reply of this young gentleman ; “ but you s<fe 
I had to sit on the box, because we had no 
servant wdth us, and there. was nobody to 
beat the postilion. For the Russian driver on 
a Russian road, receives always as much, 
and frequently much more, stick than his 
cattle. (Tschvostchiks and Yemschika are 
proverbially mercifal to their beasts).” You 
have to beat him w^hetlicr you fee him 
or not. Without the stick he will go to 
sleep, and will not incite his horses into 
any more rapid pace than that which is 
understood by a snaiPs gallop. It is a sad 
thing to be obliged to record ; but it is a 
fact that even as money makes the mare to 
go, so it is the stick that makes the Russian 
driver to drive ; and, just os in the old days 
of Irish posting it used to be necessary for 
the near leader to be touched up on the flank 
with a red-hot pokeV before he would start,^ 
the signal for departure to. a kibitka driver 


is ordinarily a senmding, thwack acriMW 
shoulders. ' 

In the two ^eat capitals, happily^ Word^ 
will serve as well as blows ; and to the 
Petersburg or Moscow Ischvostchik the inti- 
mation of Warn na vodka,” or even ^^vodka,” 
simply, will seldom fail in procuring an 
augmentation of speed. But I grieve to say 
that the epithets, “ fool ! ” “ you’re drunk r* 
and especially the terrible adjuration “saba- 
koutchelovek ! ” “son of a dog!” are abso- 
lutely necessary in your converse with the 
Ischvostchik, particularly when the subject of 
fare eSmes to be discussed. Every Ischvost- 
chik will cheat his own cOunti^^men, and I 
need not say will stick it on to foreigners in 
the proportion of .about two hundred and 
eighty-five per cent. He will not have the 
slightest hesitation in asking a rouble for a 
fifteen kopecks course ; and it is all over with 
you if 3'ou hesitate for a moment, or endeavour 
to leason out the matter (by nods, smiles, and 
shrugs) amicably. Pay him the proper fare, 
accompanying the payment by the emphatic 
“ durak ! ” If this does not satisfy the Isch- 
voatchik, utter the magical sabakoutchelovek 
I in the most awful voice you can command, 
and walk away. If he presume to follow you, 
still demanding more money, I scarcely know 
wliat to adrise you to do ; but 1 know, and the 
Ischvostchik knows also, to his sorrow, what 
Nous Autres do under such circumstances. 
One thing, in ch;Arity and mercy, I entreat you 
I not to do. Don’t call in a police-soldier to settle 
the dispute. As sure as ever you have that 
functionary for an arbitrator, so sure are you 
to be mulcted of some more money, and so 
sure is the miserable Ischvostchik, whether 
right or wrong, whether he has received 
under or over fare, so sure is that slave of a 
slave either to have his nose ifiattened or a 
tooth or two knocked down his throat on the 
spot by the fist of the boutosnik, or police- 
soldier, or to be made to look in at the next 
convenient opportunity at the neai’est police- 
station or siOge, and there to be scoiuged 
like a slave as he is, and like a dog as he 
ought not to be. 

The way these wretched men are beaten, 
both openly and privately, is revolting and 
abominable. 1 have seen a gigantic police- 
poldier widk coolly down the Nevskoi, from 
./he Pont de Police to the Kasan church, 
beating, cuffing across the face, pulling by 
the hair, and kicking, every single one of 
the file of Ischvostchiks who, with their 
vehicles, line the kerb. To the right and 
left, sometimes on to the pavement, some- 
times into the kennel and under their 
horses’ feet, went the poor bearded brutes 
under the brawny fists of this ruffianly 
Goliath in a grey gaberdine. I saw him re- 
mount the Nevskoi to his standing-place, 
exactly repeating his pugilistic recreatiou — 
saw it from a bsucony overhanging this same 
Nevskoi, whei'e 1 was standing with ladies, 
and with officials in clanking spurs. We had a 
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lap-dog tocr in tho. Mcony, and in theaaloon 
inside an Italian musio-inaBter was capering 
with his nimble ixngefs on a grand piano ; 
while down bdowi the man in grey was 
felling the Ischvoatchiks. What their offence 
had been— * whether standihg an inch too 
<dose to, or an inch too far fiom the pave- 
ment, 1 do not know ; but 1 know that 
they were, and that 1 saw them, thus 
beaten ; and 1 know that they took their 
hats off, and meekly wiped the blood from 
their months and noses; and gave way to 
not one word or gesture of resistance or re- 
monstrance ; but 1 know that, in the v* ake of 
that bad ship Greycoat, there were left such 
a trail of white vengefol faces, of such gleam- 
ing eyes, of such compressed lips, that were 
1 Greycoat I would as soon pass through the 
nethermost pit, as down that line of out- 
raged men, alone, at night, and without my 
police helmet and my police sword. 

It is not pleasant, either, to know that 
every time yonr unfortunate driver happens 
to lock the wheel of a private carriage, he is 
due at the police-station, there to consume 
the inevitable ration of stick ; it is horribly 
unpleasant to sit, as I have often done, 
behind a hne stalwart bearded man— a Her- 
cules of a fellow — and, when yon see the tips 
of a series of scarlet and purple wheals ap- 
pearing id)ove the collar of his caftan and 
ending at the nape of his neck, to l>e con- 
vinced after much elaborate inductive reason- 
ing, that there are some more wheals under 
his caltan — ^tbat his back and a ]x>lice-cor- 
poral’s stick have come to blows lately, and 
that the stick has had the best of it. 

JL droBchky is a necessary of life in 
Bnssia ; it is not much a subject for asto- 
nishment, therefore, that there should be 
above three thousand pnbUc droschkies 
alone in Saint Petersburg, and nearly two* 
thousand in Moscow. Besides these, there 
are plenty of hack-caldches and broughams, 
and swarms of small private oue-hoi*se 
droschkies. Every employe of a decent grade 
in the Tchinn, every major of police, has his 
“ one-horse chay.” The great have their car- 
riages with two, four, and six horses ; and 
when you consider that it is contrary to 
St. Pei^rsburgian etiq^uette for a gentleman 
to diive his own equipage ; that the small 
merchant or tradesman even, rich enough to 
possess a droschky of his own, seldom conde- 
scends to take the ribbons himself; and 
lastly, that if not by positive law, at least by 
commonly recognised and strictly observed 
custom, no coachman whatsoever, save those 
who act as whips to foreign ambassadors, are 
allowed to depai't from the old Bosaiau cos- 
tume, you may imagine how numerous the 
wearers of the» low-crowned hat and caftans 
are in 8t. Petersburg. 

" S^re is the portrait of the Ischvostchik in 
hw lmbit as he lives. He isa brawny square- 
built A broad bullv-beef face^ 

£sir curljfT^i^ cropped rotmd jus head in the 


WQiikhfmse-bibLn fashkm^ blue eyes; and a 
bushy beard. I have seen sorne^ specimens oC 
can?oty>.;whkkets, too, » among ike IsclmsK, 
tdiiifcs, that would dot honour to the bai* of 
Englfm. ffisiace is freckled and puckeisd 
into queer ( wrinkles, partly . by eonetaot , 
exposure to* wind and weather, torrid heat 
andiron frost; partly from tite immoderate^ 
use of his beloved vapour bath. The proverb 
tells us that t^iere are more ways of killing a 
dog than hau^ng him-<Hio there are more 
ways of bathing in Bussia than the way 
that we occidental people usually bathe — 
the way leaning towards deanlmess, which 
is next to godliness. 1 cannot divest my- 
self (from what 1 have seen) of the im- 
pression that the Bussian homme du peuple 
is considerably dirtier after taking a bath 
than previous to that ablution. But 1 am 
launching into so vast and interesting a topic 
that 1 must be cautious, and must return tu 
the Ischvostchik. 

His hands and feet are of tremen- I 
dous size: he is strong, active, agile; and li 
his capacity for endurance of hardships is || 

I almost incredible. He wears invariably a , 
long caftan or coat, tight in the waist and Ij 
loose in the skirts, of dark blue or grass |i 
green cloth or serge, not by any means of ; 
coarse materials, and, if he be a well-to-do 
Ischvostchik, edged with two narrow rows of 
blade velvet. This garment is neither single 
breasted nor double breasted — it is ratl^r 
back breasted, the right lappd extending 
obliquely across the left breast to beneath 
the armpit. Under these arms too, and | 
again if bis Ischvostchikship be prosperous, ' 
he has a row of sugar-loaf buttons, sometimes { 
silvery, more frequently coppery, but never i! 
buttoning anything, and serving no earthly ! 
I purpose tliat I am aware of. This caftan is 
in winter replaced by the tonloupe, or sheep- I 
skiix coat, to which 1 have previoudy alluded, 
and to which 1 give warning 1 shall have 
to call attention, many a time and oft, in the | 
progress of these papers. Under the callan | 
?r touloupe exists, perhaps, a shirt (but that j 
is not by any means to be assumed as an in- ji 
variable fact), and certainly, suspended by a !' 
ribbon, a little cross in brass, or a medal ol St. ; I 
Nicolai, St. George, St. Serge, St. Alexander | 

Nevsky, or some other equally revered and | 

thoroughly Bussian saint. **Few sorrows | 
had she of her own— my hope, my joy, my ! 
G6a6vi5ve,’* and few other garments of his ; ; 
own (though he has sorrows enough) has uxy 
Ischvostchik. A pair of baggy galligaskins, 
blue or pink striped, heavy bucket boots 
well creased, and he is nearly complete. 
Nay, let me not omit one little ornament 
wherewith he saciifices to the Graces. This 
is iuB sash or girdle, which is twisted tightly 
round his waist. It always has been, in tbe 
beginning, dyed in the lightest and .most 
staring hues ; sometimes it has been of gold 
and suver brocade, and silk of scarlet and 'of 
bine; butitismostfrequentiy, and whsnofffsred 
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to the vieilir’ of you;^o 
Ibi&B of 'tiie :lschv^il^t^ik, a fb^— 4 tn«#e di»- 
colonreil rag, ^ ginaasy^ ‘ diHy, 
crampled. ' The* Isoii^oOtchik' has^ ^4 brass 
badge with' ihe ^ntiikibet of his vehKle^ and m 
iiltoIet*able quab^ty of ' SdlavrAic verbiage 
in relief ; and this badge is placed on his 
baok^BO that you ? may study it, and make 
sure of your Iseh^ostchik, if yon have a 
spite agamst him. < • 

This is tile lachvostchik who, with 
his beard and blue coat, his boots and 
breeches, his’ <mce scarlet girdle, Ids brass 
b^ldge in the wrong place ; his diminutive 
hat (decorated sometimes wi^li buckles, 
sometimes with artificial roses, sometimes 
with medallions of saints); his dirt, his 
wretbhedness, his pioturesqueuess, and his 
utter brntislmess ; looks like the distempered 
recollection of a bluecoat boy, and the night- 
mare of a beef-eater, mingled with a delirium 
tremens' hallucination of the Guildhall Gog 
transformed into Japhet in the NoaJi's Ark. 

MCEOSGOPICS. 

Two instruments; in modem times, have 
enlarged the boundaries of human knowledge 
to an immeasurable extent. The scope of the 
one takes in eveiy thing that lies at a distance ; 
or t^Ac; tele, in Greek, whence it is called a 
telescope ; the other directs its pcneti'ating 
glance to whatever is small, or iJUKphs^ micros, 
and is therefore styled a mici^oscope. The 
one helps us to look out into infinite space ; 
the other assists us to dart an inquisitive 
glance into infinite minuteness and the end- 
less divisibility of material objects. TJie two 
iiistrumeiits, combined, mako us a&k ourselves 
whether there be any limit to anything, in 
any direction, outwardly or iiiwardlj^, in im- 
mensity or in infinitesimal exiguity. We 
learn that the universe is a vast aggregaife of 
universes. We cannot conceive u boundaiy 
wall, where space ends, and there is nothing — 
absolutely nothing, not even extension— 
beyond. In fact, a pure and absolute nothing 
is au utterly inconceivable idea. Neither do 
we learn from improved telescopes of unpre- 
cedented power that such a tiling exists as 
empty ^ space, untenanted by suns, their 
systems, and their galaxies. On the other 
hand, the deeper we penetrate inwardly, the 
more finely we subdivide, the wider we 
separate atomic particles and dissect them by 
the scalpel of microscopic vision, the more we 
want to subdivide and analyse still. We find 
living creatures existing which bear about 
the same relation to a ilea, in respect to size, 
as the ilea does to the animal whose juices it 
sucka The most powerful microscopes, so 
far from giving a final answer to our cuiious 
inquiries, only serve to make us cognisant 
of organised .beings whose anatomy and even 
whose general aspect we shall never discover 
till we can bring to bear upon them, in the^ 
magnified' state, another mieroscope concen- 


tia/bt^'withiti tbs ndcrosoope, by wbieb ^ns;^ 
we'^ are enabled to view them at aiU; ‘ lia 
short; as there is clearly no boundary 
infinite space, above, below, and avound'; sbf 
there^^would appear to be no disco vendfie 
limit to the inconceivable multiplicity .lof ' 
details of minuteness. A drop of Water is a 
universe. The weakness of our eyes and the 
imperfection of our instruments, and not the 
physical constitution of the drop itself, are 
the sole reasons, as far as we know at pre- 
sent, why we do not behold infinity within 
the marvellous drop. 

Tfie grand start in microscopic power was 
made soon after the foundation of the Boyai 
Society, in sixteen hundred and sixty. Bobert 
Hooke’s Micrographia,waspub]ished in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, containing descrip 
tions of minute bodies magnified by glasses. 
It is illustrated with thirty-eight plates, and 
remains an astonishing production. One of 
the grand wrinkles which he bequeathed to 
us, was his method of illuminating opaque 
objects by placing a glass globe, filled with 
salt water or brine, immediately in front of a 
lamp ; tlie pencil of rays fi*om the globe were 
received by a small plano-convex lens, placed 
with its convex side nearest the globe, which 
consequently condensed them upon the ob- 
ject. Shortly afterwards, the famous Leeu- 
wenhoek astonished the world, in the Philo- 
sophrical Transactions, by the discovery of 
numerous marvels, each one more sur- 
prising than its predecessors. Although the 
insti'uments lie employed were superior to 
any that had been previously made, they 
were also remarkable for their simDliclty; 
each consisting of a single lens, -Rouble- 
convex, and not a sphere or globule— set be- 
tween two plates of silver that were per- 
forated with a small hole, with a moveable 
^in before it, to place the object on, and 
aS:)just it to the eye of the beholder. At his 
death, he left a cabinet of twenty-six micros 
scopes as a legacy, to the Boyai Society. 
All the parts of these microscopes are of 
silver, and fashioned by Leeuwennoek’s own 
hands. The glasses, which are excellent, 
were all ground and set by himself, each int 
strument being devoted to one or two objects 
only, and could be applied to nothing else. 
This method led him to make a microscope 
V ith a glass adapted to almost every object, 
till he had got some hundreds of them. The 
highest magnifying power was a hundred 
and sixty diameters, and the lowest forty. 
Ijeeuweiihoek was a striking example of the 
boundless fields of knowledge which are 
open to the explorer, without employing the 
higher powers whi<fii modern art has placed 
at his disposal. 

But another microscopic era— an epoch of 
absolute regeneration, has commenced, dating 
from About twenty years ago. The reel Im- 
provements effected of late in thei iiistiteent 
have justly raised it into high 
with learned inquirers into the myntfimes of 


nat\a*e, md with aoiateurB, no more and epidermis.^ Without a mjn^oseofpe, what 

than the means of interesting infomation idea ean he foi*m of these Ibodies? And 
and varied amusement. Glasses have been yet^ sinoe they constitute the wondrous me^ 
made truly achromatic ; that is, tliey show cbanism of a plant, to know nothing certainly 
objects cleai'ly, without any coloured fringe of their nature, is to know nothing distinetly 
or burr around them ; several clever con- of those woi^iinga in the life of a plant with 
trivances for making the most of light ^have which he to deal, and with which he 
been adopted ; and, "besides all that, the me- should be familiar. Again, we are told that 
chanical working of the instrument has everyone has the word aclulteratbn in his 
been made so steady, delicate, and true, that mouth : lectiyes are given on adulterated 
a very little practice renders the student food : books are written on adulterated objects 
competent to make the most of his tools. Ju of commerce : prosecutions are instituted be- 
consequence, there are very many persons, in cause of adulterated articles of excise. In 
England especially, who indulge ‘ them- all these cases, the naked eye is powerless, 
selves with the gratification of examining the It is only when armed with the magical 
secrets of organised objects; makers are powers of an achromatic lens that fraud 
pressed for instruments of a superior class, becomes i)alpable to the senses. Certainly, a 
and the number of microscopic aspirants is microscope of moderate cost might ad van- 
on the increase every day, tageousJy make part of the furniture or pro- 

JVlicroscopes vary greatly in construe' ‘ perty of every reading-room that is not a 
tion and price, and beginners are puzzled : mere news-room ; of every public library 
what to ask for. You may buy a micro- 1 and literary institution. So might persons 
scope new — not a second-hand bargain — for, of practical ly-useful callings — like the afore- 
from less than a pound to a hundred and . said gardeners — become more intimately ac- 
twenty pounds and upwards. It thus appears qu.aiiued with their friends and their foes; 
that every one who is not quite j>iucbed in with the structure of tl)e plants which eon- 
circumstances, may treat himself to an in- stitute their crops, and with the mildew 
strument of some kind or other. But it plants which ravage them. A subscriber, 
is a comfort to know that, although wbli a j having swallowed suspicious tea for break- 
hundred guineas’ microscope you will have , fast, might bring a pincli in a wisp of paper, 
your ruoney’s worth in scientific skill in the ' and, by the aid the searcher belonging to 
perfection of beautiful workmaiisliip, and in ! the club, could prove the presence of leaves 
every microscopical luxury that art can sup- j that never grew on tea-shrubs ; not to men- 
ply, yet that an instrument costing kSsS than tion bits of Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of that sum, ■will > China clay, in vain would the grocer take 
open the portiils of an unseen world, will . his affidavit to the genuineness of the article, 
afford immense instruction and endless Seeing is believing. Think of that, ye 
amusement, and will even enable the ind us- mixers of chicory and roasted wheat with 


trious observer to discover new facts. 


j coffee, and of' all manner of what-nots with 


My own advice is, to treat a buchling i chicory and I’oasted wheat themselves ! 
microscopist — even supposing that individual j Think of that, ye multipliers of chocolate by 
to be yourself— as you would fit out a lad | the agency of bi ick-dust, potato-starch, old 
■ivith his first watch ; set him up with a low- 'sea-Lisciiits, ochre, peroxide of iron, branny 
priced one — not a bad one — to begin witli. | flour, tallow, and greaves • 

He will pull it to pieces, to see how* it goes ; Beginners generally hanker after high 
e will learn the uses of its parts; and he 


He will pull it to pieces, to see how* it goes ; Beginners generally hanker after high 
he will learn the uses of its parts; and he | powers; but high powera will not show 
will thus have a better guess as to what sort of jUiem what they most want to see, as ele- 
better one he would like to have next, and j mentary peeps. With a high power yon 
why. Simple microscopes, like Leeuwen- i cannot survey the entire portly presence of 
hoek’s, are little used now ; nor would they j a male flea, though his stature be smaller than 
suit schoolboys or adult learners, because | that of his hen. Youcaniiot, with it, haughtily 
they recfhire Leeuwenhoek’s eyes, tact, and scan from top to toe a parasite from a 
dexterity, to derive from them all the profit ' peacock's plume, or a human head. You can- 
obtainable. Of compound microscopes, com- not, by its aid, admire a miniature flower ; 
posed of several lenses, there are numerous such as a flowret from a daisy-club, or a inem- 
forms ; the great point is, that they sliould ber of a carrot-blossom society, in its com- 
be good of their kind; that is, with good lenses, plete contour of prefctineas. You can only 
Bad lenses are simply tit to play ducks and thus look at a fragment, a claw, a tongue, a 
(hakes with on the nearest pond. Smith and Jaw, a proboscis, an eye, a petal, an anther, or 
Beck’s (of Coleman Street) Educational a bit of one. But it is as well to see how 
Microscope, costing ten pounds, is well things look in their integrity, before you be- 
spoken of by high authority. Even this is a gin to dissect them into morsels. I confess it — 
large sum for many persons, who ought to my own working instruments (in stricter 
see the things of which they read. Thus, it truth, my implements of recreation) are a 
.has been pertinently urged, that there is not humble two-guiheit on& principally for 
' a garden^ who does not read of ceils and opa(}ue objects— of which 1 almost always use 
wqody tubes and spiral vessels, of stomates the second power only— another of not 
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much ^eater pretensions, posting three meut, the morh difficult is its’ mnn^einc^iv 
guineas and a-halij which is more iVequeutiy aud the greater are the skill and tact i^tilred 
than not employed (mostly for transparent ob- • to make it of any service to its owner. ^ Iho 
jects) with a force helow. its utmost pressure apparent increase of size given to an object is 
of steam. I keep in reserve a several horse- usually spoken of in diameters, or the linear 
power of amplification for «traor(liiiary measure amoss it in any direction. . Thti^ 
occasions. Both these microsclpes are from iaiioy a circle magziitied to another which has 
Amadio, of Throgmorton Str|et, and are a hundred times its original diameter, and 
excellent of their kind, the more expensive you hrive an increase of some considerable 
one especially. Thus, for't a sum which has \ importance. A moon shining in the heavens 
not ruined me, and for which*! can proiuUy with a diameter a hundred times that of our 
show the stamped receipts, 1 am master of a own monthly moon, or fifty degrees across, 
higher magnifying power than Leeuwenhoek instead of half a degree, would be enough to 
. had at his command ; notwilhstanding which make #very sane man a lunatic and convert 
I have considerable doubts wj^cther I shall simple lunatics into raving madmen. Suppos* 
ever rival his scientific eminence. You will ing it were possible to construct a microscope 
understjind that nothing herein premised is that should magnify, say a bull-dog, only sixty 
contrary to the possibility that I have safe in diameters, and that there were eyes capable 
my closet a hundred-guinea microscope, for of using such a microscope — what a mon- 
Sundays and holidays, unless you are think- stroua bull-dog the image would be 1 I>r. 
ing of presenting me with one, to aid mylLardiier coolly discourses of “the superior 
studies ; in which case, 1 beg to withdraw | data of instruments, where magnifying 
the observation. But never forget that (lie ! power is pushed to so extreme a limit as 
excellence and value of a microscope do not I fifteen hundred or two thousand.” Of course 
consist in the greatntss of its magnifying first-class microscopes such as these, demand 

{lower. So far from that, if the iiisUiimeut the most masterly skill from the optician, 
je muddle-headed and clomly, the htionger it ! and are affected by infinitesimally small de- 
js the worse it is; and tluit insirninent is ' rangements. Mr. QueketL gives drawings of 
the most efficient which rendeis the details of i Naviculm magnified twelve hundred and two 
an object percejjtiblo with the lowest thousand diameters respectively ; only making 
power. Distinctness of d.fiuilion — by which j you wish for a good microscope to bear upon 
is meant the power of lendeiing all the these, the magnified drawings, 
minute lineaments clearly seen— is a (pialit-^ i Again, for your comfort, near reader with 
of greater importance than mere magnifying, limiicd means like myself, one of the first 
power. Indeed without this quality, mere microscopists living, M. le Dr. Ch. Kobin, 
magnifying power ceases to have any value ; tells you that the magnifying power of the 
since the object appears merely as a huge, microscope can reach as far as a thousand or 
misty phantom, like Ossiaii's cloudy lieiues. eleven bundled real diameters ; tliat faulty 
It ia more satisfactory to gaze upon a tight inodes of mensuration hiive been the only 
littie yacht in bright, clear sunshine, than to cause of making people believe they had ol> 
be able to say you have seen the h«izy out- , tained more considerable amplifying powers, 
line of a vast line-of-battle-ship, loomings It ought, moreover, to be known, he says, 
indistinctly through a dense fog. / ••that when once eight hundred diameters are 
Leeuwenhoeks plan of having a mult ipli- passed, object-glasses and eye-glasses which 
city of instruments is a good one, lor many magnii’y further, fail to show the slightest 
reasons. Only to mention two ; first, the novelty ; not that the light is absolutely too 
saving of the time required to screw op, feeble, or the colours of the object too diffuse, 
and unsci'ew, object-glasses. Secondly, the but simply because nothing additional is |jcr- 
feebler instrument will act as the finder for ceived beyond what was seen at seven or eight 
the stronger. It will play tlie jackal to the hundred diameters. It very rarely, or never 
lion, and often inform you whether there is ha{)pens, that there is any need tc) go beyond 
any thing worth looking at. In justice, be it sixliundreddiametersforpathologicalobserva- 
added,that, in this country, Mr. Ross, and also tious; which in general require the highest 
Messrs. Rowell and Lealand, enjoy a celebrity magnifying powers. Bear in mind, also, what 
as microscope-makers, which they would not Lceuweulioek did with a hundred and sixty 
have attained if they had not deserved it ; diameters as his extreme power. Look at a 
while, in Paris, M. Kacliet’s name is in every cheese-mite with a power of thirty only, and 
microscopist’s mouths There is an old- you will be astonished if you have never so 
fashioned, little, simple, pocket microscope seen one before. Students, w'hose aims at 
for transparent objects only — Wilson’s, who starling are not quite extraordinary, will 
flourished about seventeen hundred — which learn more than they can anticipate in their 
is a great favourite with many a peri- wildest dreamy if they have at hand the 
patetic Paul Pry, and which is so convenient means of magnifying an object two hundred 
and entertaining as to be worth purchasing and fifty diameters, at Uie outside. Never- 
—good and cheap— when it falls in your way .tUelesa, it is good for them to be £lble to get 
in its antique mounting. at a more powerful iustrumefit ffiom time to 

The more powerful and refined the iusfft'u- time. * 
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If YOU cai^ eet^ ^li9 nmlcer liimself to sho^. 
fOM the special ib^eVf^f bantling the inairUii; 
irient yoa^lect.! ' C^iiex^ll^, the thing to be 
viewed, on a dip of is held down on 
the stage by springs, or is slipped through 
grooves, something llKe the paititc^d slides of 
a lixamc lantern. In order that it should be 
clel^Iy seen, the Instrument must be brought 
to its eiact fobus (the Latin word for fire^ 
‘ placeVdr the point where the conveiging and 
Concentrated rays meet, and which is, in fact, 
the point at which a burning-glass becomes 
incendiary. First, the approximate or rough 
focus is found, either by slipping the ir.stru- 
mdit through a sort of telescope tube, or by 
a rack-work ; and then the very precise point 
is hit upon by turning a fine adjustment or 
ihicrometer screw. By pushing the slide or 
port-object backward and forward with the 
thumbs of each hand, the object is examined 
in its breadth and length ; by turning the 
micrometer screw, in its depth and thickness. 
For, with a high power, you cannot see the 
whole of a single globule at once ; an almost 
inkenaible turn of the screw brings a fresh 
portion of the object within the focus. But 
the^ little manipulations are not acquired 
without a fatiguing amount of practice, even 
though the image seen is reversed ; that is, 
to make it go to the right, you must push 
the' Object-slide to the left, and to move it 
apparently upward you must direct your 
g^lc touches downward. 

Next, as to microscopic books. It is a good 
plan, when you want to comj^rohend a sub- 
ject, to get toother all the Works that treat 
of it. On looking them through, the repeti- 
tions and the chaff' are sifted away without 
much exertion of intellect, and you are then 
possessed' of all the solid grain. Three modern 
works are so good, and so wonderfully cheap, 
that the young microsewist will assuredly 
pnrdiase the entire trio : The Microscope and 
its lieVelations, by Br. Carpenter, with three 
hundred and fifty w-oodcuts ; The Microscope, 
its Histoty, Construction, and Applications, 
by Jabfz Hogg, M.RC.S,, with upwards of 
five hundred engravings ; and The Micro- 
scope, by Dr. Lardner, with a hundred and 
forty-seven engravings. The utility of the 
last work is much diminished by the want of 
ah index, ^nd still more by the affectation, 
after Cobbett, of not being paged ; the only 
guide to its valuable contents are figures 
which refer to paragraphs. Quekett on 
the ^ Microscope, Pritchard’s Microscopic 
Cabinet^ and Of Microscopes, and the Dis- 
coveries made thereby, by Henry Baker, may 
be profitably consulted. For physiological 
students, the works of Dr. llobin (in French) 
and of Dr, Hassell are of the highest interest. 

a microscope, and a library in alliance 
TMEh it, alone, without plenty of objects to 
l&hk, at, |ure a theatre with its repeilory of 
' pftays, Mt waiting scenery^ and actors. It 
' tlif and its accumulated 

this fiddlers, the singers, and 


the llicroscomsts, tl^erefore, must 



thmihi, or and alre cohteht'to Wait the 

call-boy’s snnjf^floiis in a green-rodin of quite 
modest dimaisiotis and furniiu're. One or 
two shelves, Elled with bottles, boxes, and 
pots, will seiwe as the menagerie for an in- 
nunjerable company of first-rafo perforiuers, 
w'hose talents dre unrivalled in thblr respec- 
tive lines of parts. Thus, one of the cele- 
brities who was among the first to make his 
appearance on the microsti^pic sti^C— the 
pastc-eel — is open to an engagement at any 
period of the' year. Simply take note that 
the paste proper for procuring the animal- 
cules called eels, is made with flour and water 
only — that of the shops, containing resin and 
other mattere, being unfit for the purpose. 
It must be made very thick, and well boiled ; 
when cold, it should be beaten and thoroughly 
stirred with a wooden spatula. This must 
be repeated every day, to prevent mildew on 
its surface ; previously examining a portion 
with a magnifier, to ascertain whether it 
tains any eels. If the weather be warm, a 
few days will suffice to produce them. When 
they are once obtained, their motion on the 
siivfivce of the paste will prevent any mouldy 
growth, and it, therefore, I'equires no further 
attention. If the paste be too thin, the eels 
1 will creep up the aides of the paste-pot. In 
this case, a portion of very thick paste must 
be added, to preserve them. But the fresh sup- 
ply must not be f>ut upon them. They must 
be placed upon it. When you require her 
Majesty's servants in little to exhibit their 
graces, take a few drops of clean water, and 
put a small portion of the paste containing 
the eels into it. The water serves them as 
ijieir bath and their dressing-room ; after 
they l^ave remained therein a minute or two, 
tlicy may he taken out, and placed under 
the microKCope, when the first act of the 
comedy will begin. Their versatility Of talent 
enables them to play even minor parts in 
tragedy. They are a favourite prey of many 
aquatic larvce. When the latter are starring 
upon your boards, put in a few stipeniuiue- 
rary eels; they will be devoured without 
mercy, aud w ill add much to the interest of 
the spectacle. You will have tableaux not 
inferior to those presented by the terrier 
Billy in his grand foat of killing a hundred 
rats in fifty seconds. 

Paste-eels are s,tiil a mystery in their nature ; 
they propagate only bringing forth their 
young alive, as far as is known. How, then, 
do they come in the paste ? if they lay no 'eggs, 
none esm be floating about in the air. The 
.boiling, one would think, must destroy any 
genqg of life contained in the flour, or the 
water of which the paste is made. Most 
philosophers are afraid of admitting what 
is called spontaneous generation. It is ' not 
very clear why they fear it, «hce the admis- 
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Btcn vou}d only be uo^her i|rm of ex'pres-' 
UDcoisij^g m well as tli^ iniinljie! 
ppw^^ and ^ imWeri^ presence of thej 
ffveat Creator, who ,Wew the brea^ of lifoi 
into the nostrils of man himsetf. I 

Another set of j)laYers, mulh resembling i 
the last, may. be had from vAegar (home- 
made is the best, as the addition of sulphuric 
acid destTjOys YOur troop,) that has stood un- 
covered, got nat, and has a niouldy scum on ' 
its surface. Vinegar eels will grow so large 
as to be discernible by the naked eye. A 
writhing mass, either of these, or the former 
species, is one of the most curious spectacles 
which the mioroscopist can exhibit to the 
inexperienced observer. If the vinegar 
wherein such eels abound bo but moderately 
heated at the fire, they will all be killed and 
sink to the bottom ; but cold does them, no 
injury. After such vinegar has 1 »een exposed 
a whole night to the severest frost, and has 
betm frozen and thawed, and frozen again 
several times over, the animalcules have 
been as brisk ;is ever. Still, they prefer not 
to have an icy bed, if they can help it. In 
cold weather, if oil be poured on vinegar con- 
taining eels, they will creep up into the oil 
lioatlug ou the surface, when the vinegar be- 
gins to freeze ; but on thawing it, they I’e- 
tuiTi to their original home. To add variety 
to their gymiiastLc exercises, and their plastic 
poses, drop a few grains of sand amongst 
the eels you submit to your microscope ; 
it will be an entertaining pantomime to 
see them struggling and embarrassed, like 
sea-serpents caught in a shower of ixxjlsy 
bouldei-s. The Anguillulae generally, or 
eel-like worms, including tliose of wheat 
and river-water, possess the additional 
recommendation (which they enjoy in 
common with certain other animalcules)^ I 
of reviving, after they have become as dry aj^J 
dust, at however remote an interval.^ You j 
may bequeath to your great-great- grand- 
children the very identical acrobats whose 
agile feats you have applauded in your own day. 
It appears that the best meaus of securing 
a sujiply of paste eels for any occasion, con- 
sists in allowing any portion of a mass of 
paste in which they may present themselves 
to dry up ; and then, laying this by so long 
as it may not be wanted, to introduce it iDt<» 
a mass of fresh paste, which, if it be kept 
warm and moist, will be found after a few day^s 
to swarm with these curious little creatures. 

And so the actors attached to our minor 
theatre strut and fret their liour upon 
the stage. The downy atom which floats 
on the breeze, the drop of discoloured 
stagnant water, the tiny vermin which 
invade our dwellings, the crystal which 
shapes itself into symmetry unseen, the 
oast- off skins of despised creeping thiii^, 
tlie change effected in natural tissue by 
disease, the parasitic moulds which threaten 
the life of higher vegetables, the nanieiess 
creatures that breed and batten in mud aud 
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Islime^. tbn rejected worthIe8| >e4^.^)!^^»>P^ 
^r-feicihed fertiliseis, the org«mi^4,, n^^, 
jdf self-preservation, well-being, and 
[sioQ with which the humblest w€6d ifa. 
dowed, the gorgeous items composing tike 
I wardrobe ihventory of the beetle, the tsiptf^r- 
fly, the caterpillar, and the mo^ — aU . SiJ^ 
replete with marvels which would harass'!^ 
mind, if they did not entrance it with/de- 
light. At the same time that they fill the 
soul with awe and wonder, they tend, more 
tlmn all the doctrinal arguments that have 
ever J^en urged, to impress a cousciouanesa 
and an undisputed admission of the existence 
of omniscience and omnipotence. 

With a telescope directed towards one end 
of things created, and a microscope towards 
the other, we sigh to think how short is life, 
and how long is the list of acquirable know- 
led^^e. Alas ! what is mmi in the nineteenth 
century ! It is provoking that, now we have 
the meaus of learning most, we have the 
least time to learn it in. If we had but the 
longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, we 
mi^it have some hope, not of completing our 
education, but of passing a respectable pre- 
vious examination prior to our admittance 
into a higher school. The nearer we approach 
to infinite minuteness, the more we appre- 
ciate the infinite beauty and the infinite skill 
In coiitriv.anoe and adaptation, which marks 
every production of the one great creative 
hand. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE BOATS. 

A 'vvniTEK in this publication sang, some 
time ago, of a book. It is my intention to 
sing of a hero. Not of any of those pagan 
impostors utifavoiu-ably known to us throu^ 
the pages of LempriOre. Not of any of the 
moderns, whose exploits may have won for 
them the title ; Cromwell, Napoleon, Nelson, 
the heroes Kardinge and Gough, the heroes of 
Sillstria, and ot Kars. The personage wboza 
I am .about to celebrate occupies in my mind 
a position immeasurably higher than, that 
accorded to any great ruler or great general. 
His worship was founded for me in, my early 
youth, his altar was erected in the recesses of 
my boyish heart, and the fiame kindled on 
that altar will burn true and constant to the 
end of life’s third volume. I compare with 
the impression which be whilom made upon 
me, the impressions produced by other dis- 
tinguished characters wfio have brushed 
against me in my after careier ; aud the latter 
seem mere pigmies. After twenty long years 
he shall burst in upon my mature manhood 
as 1 sit surrounded by ledgers and day- 
books, and all the material attributes of most 
unberoic life ; yet I recognise and bow down 
before the object of my boyish enthusiasm. 
He shall come from the Queen's Bench, in 
rags, barefoot, blind, like Belisarius ; yet tW 
magic which*8urrouu4s bis name survives hja 
fallen fortunes. He remains to me at forty . 
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what be was at wghteen, the only being -whom uon to it, itfewas necessary to show some 
I ever a<^ired or enyied. The hero to whom claim b^ond hge, sise, or standing in school. 
I ^nde ia the Captain of the Boats. It was the council of our Trarriolrs and 

He was most commonly not only the athletes. Over it the captain of the boats 
captain of the boats, but the cock of the ruled supreme. He was, in iact> the chieftain 
school, of undisputed fistic i^e-eminence of our tribe, Kho guardian of our honour the 
over five hundred and thirty Eton boys, great repre^ntatave looked up to to support 
and compelled to seek for rivals worthy of in all extra-|!;holastic pursuits and differences' 
his strength and science among the bargees the name and the reputation of an Etonian. ^ 
and boatmen who infested the banks of the The mode of electing this great officer was 
Thames. Along the course of that silver- in my time, perfectly regular and fixed and 
winding river, from Windsor Bridge np had probably been handed down by tradition 
stream as far as Surley .Hall, he ruled an from a remote period. It took place at the 
absolute monarch— a water-god. Ee ar- epoch of the g^reat annual match called 
ranged the regattas and the races; he chose Ui)ppr Sixesr The captain and. the' second 
captains of the various boats ; he. got up tfie captain of the boats tossed up for choice, and 
matches with Westminster ; he issued ukases the person (! can scarcely bring myself to 
for the government of the aquatic world call him the boy) first named by either of 
generally. In a school passionately addicted them was considered next in succession to the 
to water amusements, such a personage must captaincy, which he almost invariably inhe- 
neccssarily occupy the }'osition of the most rited the following year. It very rarely 
successful general in a military repubh'c. happened that the same person filled the post 
The Captain of the Eleven, who could alone during two boating seasons, as at the period 
be put m competition with him, has always of his elevation he was naturally one of the 
appeared to me to fill a much lower place in elder lads about to proceed to college, or to 
public opinion ; the cricketing, which he enter Iho army. In tliis election, 'unlike 


have stood up for five minutes against the phice ’’ received a ^jraeti cal illustration among 
lightest weight in the eight, let alone its long before it was pressed upon the un- 
captain. It was impossible to look with willing notice of the captains wlio had to 
respect upon such a character ; all that could choose sides foi- a more imporlant contest, 
be said was, that he was the best cricketer in We had, I must toll you, such a thijig as 
the school, as some colleger might be the public opinion, by which the fittest candidate 
best fives’-player, or some lower boy deep in Inid long Riiice boon deaiguatecl, and at^alust 
the depths of the fourth form, might be the which the cock of the school, no more than a 

roost expert at the game of ronmiors. prime minister— perhaps a good deal less 

But, of how many other pursuits, pas- v^'an in the long run hope to contend. So that 
tiroe.s, and associations did my hero not bo- tlie appointment ^vas usually acquiesceil in 
come, in virtue of his office, the director with at least as much readiness as has since 
and chieftain ! He usually chose sides at "marked our acquiescence in the appointment 
the “wall” — a winter game, nominally of admirals and generalissimos named to play 
after the fashion of football, but in which out the great match between the two sides of 
the breaking of shins, bruising of faces, and, Europe. 

it has sometimes happened, the putting out I have already intimated, and must repeat, 
of eyes, were the principal goals attained, fj^^at to us, the lower hoys, this youthful son 
He was the centre and eoverclgu of the “ Vig of Anak waa altogether the greatest, the 
levy” — a kind of bo'* 1 aristocracy which most stupendous, the moat unappvoacliahle 
deserve^ a word of men non. It was a group of human beiugs. Every one recollects the 
formed ^ onr notabilities and illustrations, story of Dr. Busby Rlu)wing King Oharlea 
who chfitted together with their books under the Second over Westminster school, and 
their arms while waiting for the summons to keeping his hat on the whole time, because 
morning and afternoon school. How wist- he ’would not have his pupils believe that 
fully did we, the small fry, wander round the there existed in tbe world any more impor- 
ontskirts of this envied group. And how, fant personage than himself. Our captain* 
like children of a larger growth, .we formed might have uralked bare-headed behind the 
ourselves into little gatherings and coteries Emperor of Russia without in any degree 
of onr own, to discuss our insignificant affairs lowering himself in our esteem. His posi- 
'^th the same eaiTiestness which was there tion was, in fact, impregnable. He was 
;b«8towed upon matters of great public usually pointed out to new boys on their 
. moment— the manning of the ten-oar, the arrival, pretty much as the late Duke of 
^ match between the two sides of college, the Wellington was signalled to the attention of 
diallenge to be inserted in Bells life. I countij visitors in Hyde Park. It was a 
belieire that this big levy was the truest magnificent sight to see him in his official 
Wtiocit^ in the world, not even excepting position on great state occasions,— the re* 
the British house of peers. To gain admis- gattas of the fourth of June, and Election 
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Saturday, for instauce, wlien he^as clad in after all, about the stroke being made in the 
the uniform of tlie ten-oar, thelivst boat on wrong direction, when the ball was spinning 
the rivor, of which he pulled stroke. At the like a little speck at the heij^ht of a poplar- ' 
tables which then were, and perhaps still are, tree, or wending its course W over the head 
set out in the open air at Suidey, lie was of the outermost scout till it came to earth 
what writers of a high order woild style the in the Fellow^’ garden, 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, tee distri- What I have hitherto said of my herb, 
buted, right royally, scraps of coll fowl, and relates, of course, principally to the feeling 
glasses of champagne to his fa<^, and the which was entertained respecting him by the 
fourth form, who crowded round him. At lower boys. As we rose in the school, and 
the fireworks which succeedc<l,*lie stood up (a matter that was of more importance to 
at the head of his crew, waved his hat, and some of us in those days) in the boat.s, our 
led the cheering. On llujse occasions, even impressioii of our captain came necessarily 
the inastej’s, recognised his position, albeit to be nidified. No one is quite a hero to 
not written on the tablets of school precc- tliose who are in immediate contact with 
deuce. Tliey pointed him out to the fair him — or, as the proverb expresses it, to his 
visitors who thronged the lowing path in valet. We found the office filled by one of 
tlmir open carriages and chariots (I think our own contemporaries, by a youth who had 
that Broughams were not as yet invente«l), worshijiped, and toadied, and fagged for the 
and the Newcastle scholar .and the best captain of the boats of five 3 'ears before ; 
Gn^clan slunk past quite unnoticed, as much who had passed in regular gradations, and 
out of place as a poet-laurcat.<; at the storm- through successive crews, from the Thetis to 
ing of the Malakoff. It was a ^ ‘eat sight, the Britannin, from the Britannia to the 
too, to see the captain on cluch-and-green-x)c;i ; Victory, and so onward to the he.ad place in 
night, that is to say, on the alternate Satur- Ihe ten-oar. If he wore tail-coats, so did we ; 
<l:iys in the summer half, when the crews of if he smoked cigars, and felt a little indis- 
thc three upper boats rowed up to Surley, to posed after them, so, in like manner did we ; 
partake of the delicacies from which the if he had thrashed a bargee, we, too, had had 
]>ro-jessiou received its name. Or to watch our not inglorious contests with the denizens 
Jiim directing ihe matches and sweepstakes of Slough and Salt Hill. Our reverence natu- 
in which, owing to his high po'^itlou, he was rally iu some degree diminished ; or rather, 
(iebaiTod from taking an active part. Lower adhering to the word already employed, I 
sixes, the two sides of eolleg<‘, the pulling, iind shoubl say that it became modified, depend- 
sculUng, and double-sculling sweepstakes, ; ing upon a eorrecter vdow of its object. If 
atj<i the like. He discluirged, if I remember j we had ]o4 the exaggerated notions con- 
ri'/htly, the acfual gun wiiicli gave the sig7jal ccived of him in the days of our fourth- 
» of the stnri, aiifl wliich was the ojily fin'-arm formdoni, we Ji.ad at the same time acquired 
which an Eton boy could h;ive let off in jmldic ) a juster apfwecintion of what he really was, 
\vithoul incurring a Hogging. Jlc some- of the diffienltic.s which he had overcome, of 
tinn's ran by the side i>i' tiie conteiidiiig I the influence which he exercised. Just ao, 
parties. He was always in training, the courtiers who surround a king, and who 
and we believed him capable of dis- »ki!Ow Lini to be very little of a hero, — 
tiincing any professional pedestrian, stagp^ or |ferha})3 very much of a drunkard, — m<ay 
fancy )j()y, whatever, iu a run from Windsor revere him iu their own 'way to, quite as 
all the w.'iv to London. Then, when not great ;iu extent as the peasant who believes 
actually engaged in occupations connected i that his majesty washes his haudb in a golden 
with his own element, there was a grandeui^ basin, and goes to sleep in his crown and 
about him which threw all the other iiota-1 coronation robes. 

biL\tie 3 of the school quite into the shade. I During the four ’’ytrs that 1 tromhled 
As lie w'alked across the pllying-flelds, fori under the ferule of h Hawtrey, we had a 
instance, he seemed a greater man than tin- i succession of three captains of the boats. 
Captain of the Eleven. This, no doubt arose j The first, A., will be remembered as having 
in some measure, from his branch of the j held the office for two successive years. In- 
service being the more popular of the two, j deed, he remained at school a twelvemonth 
just as. in the affections of linglishmen iu : longer than he would otherwise have done, 
general, the navy holds a higher place than I on purpose to retain it; Nothing can show 
the army ; but it was also, in a great degree, ! more strongly the influence wj^ich a high po- 
to be attributed to his stalwart appearance ! sitiou in the boats conferred among us, than 
and personal strength, the special objectsof ad- tlie fact that boys would, in this way, very 
miration in all primitive infant communities ; often seek to defer the pericJ of their entrance 
whether of manlike boys, or childlike men.; at the University, or into f^te army, and per- 
whether in the British or South Sea Islands, suade their parents to keep*‘tWm at school, 
It was a pleasure to watch him playing at iu order to rise to eminence on the river. A. 
cricket — almost a pleasure to fag out for must have been, at the time of his leaving, 

, him in the field. He was not very scien- very nearly one and twenty, and had quite' 
tilic, to be sure, but when he did catch a . outgrown the age to which the necessary re- 
ball— what a swipe ! What did it mattlr, ! strictions of tne school were adapted. He 
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was in the sixth fonen, and so exempted from suffer an ifmovation. It will be seen that 
liability to the hlook. His execution which routine andved-tapeism are not confined to 
was, nevertheless, at one time talked of, for cabinets, whei’e, indeed, those great Anglo- 
some great offenee, would have attracted a Saxon institutions only receive their highest 
larger Qoneourse of spectators, than had been developme^ and attract attention by ope- 
gathered together on any sigiilar occasion rating in iJ^der field, 
since Dr. Keate flogged the whole of the lower What mfeht have happened, even with our 
division. I remember his thrashing a re- well-orde:^ and conservative spirit, if B. 
fractory cad in the town one day, when Mr. had stayed on another year, it is impossible 
Z., fresh frtun Cambridge, and appointed to conjecturp. Onj* constitution, laws, and 
one of the junior masters only a few days customs, whereof the memory of boy ran not 
before, at the age (»f three and twenty, hap- to the contrary, would have come to a dead 
pened to come jjast. A comical expression lock, similar to that of ’eighty-eight, or of the 
ofnncertainty, flitted across little Z.’afeatures, period of the Beform Bill, A tempest in 
ajs he witnessed the scene; he hesitated, some form, or other would assuredly have 
with natural timidity, to walk up to the swept over our little slop basin, and the Great 
great grenadier. It certainly was hard upon Admiral would have stood a great chance of 
him ; it wtis as though a newl)^ ermined going down in his cockboat. He would have 
puisne judge were required, the very day of been morJly tonsured and put into a convent, 
his elevation, to put down the Attorney-Ge- like the Merovingians of oli Happily, the 
nenil. Z. compromised the matter, by pre- case did not arise, and T. started the follow- 
tending to have seen nothing, and turned aside ing March, on the river, as de jure and de 
into a neighbouring shop. A. left Eton, facto captain, with one of the finest eights 
I believe, with more leaving books, or testi- that ever upiield the honour of Eton. lie 
monials of regard, than had ever before been regained our laurels, lost under the reign of 
given to a boy. He carried away a library his feeble prctlecessor, and vanquished every 
of some hundred volumes. It must opponent. Nor were his exploits confined to 

been a melancholy moment for him when the watery element ; he and his crew thrashed 
he last set eyes on the distant spii’es and — or, were popularly supposed to have 
aiitiane towers of our foundation. IMauUood thrashed, which was the same thing — an equal 
coula hardly have in store for him any number of Hfe-guardsmen. Training was in 
such triumphs as those he had left behind, his day carried to a height umlreamt of be- 
He is now, I think, a highly respected clergy- fore, and enforced by the strictest eiUots of 
man in the West of Englaml, and, perhaps, what has since become known :is a beneficent 
has one of his former fags for a rural despotism. The fasts of the church are not 
dean. more religiously observed by the Trappiat, 

He was succeeded by B., who certainly was ‘than w^as the diet of shile bread, raw moat, •' 
not the best oar in the school, and furnished Ibottled porter, and hard-boiled eggs, by the 
. one of the few ^instances of great admirals (athletes who rowed under the motto of 
in our republic who have owed their rise to jFloreat Etona. The effect of this system upon 
favouritism. His deficiency w\as so generally dads of eighteen certainly was to produce 
acknowledged that he became a kind of king jthe demise of two of them within a few years, 
faineant — a mayor of the palace, prompt^'/ amt the j>ermaiienr enfeeblement of several 
revealing himself in the person of liis lieute- 'others; but the chronicler whose business is 
nant, T., the captain of the Victory. Boys only with the public deeds of his heroes, must 
are so like men ! ” and British bo vs are, of decline to follow them into the seclusion of 
course,, exactly like British men , N o one wi 11 their privateli ves, and referring to th e exam j )le 
be surprised to hear, therefore, that although .of Achilles, must content hmiself with re- 
the i*eal power had ikUen into the hands of ' marking that their career, if not long, was 
T., 3 ^et it did not permit ^ him to wrest glorious, and will be handed down to remote 
from hi^uperior either the title of captain, lAnglo-Saxondom in the columns of Beirs 
or the pftce at the stroke oar. The feeling of Life. 

the community would not have tolerated such . . - - - , , , 

an usurpation. R. had been regularly chosen 

and consecrated at the Upper Sixes of the OnTUui-sday, thetwcjiHethinflitant(Al>naTi.'ic cl;iy), ujU 
preceding year. To dispute the eligibility of P'-Wisbei. “ Twomy^right page., stitchwi. 
the choice now, might be to bring down the * rniCE poubpence, 

whole fkbnc of our aquatic greatness with a 

rafthe«pSAV?wa&e^^^^ HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANAC, 

and, although by persisting in this arrange- « for the year 1857 . 

ment, in the present case, it was admitted , ^ 

that the college Wonevery impon^t m^ch, bfS 

we should not have been easily brought to ; way stations. 
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TWO DIFFICULT CASES. 
thb: first case.* 

On the thirtieth of March in the year six- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine, four barrihters 
who are concerned in my first c^ise, came, 
amonff others, on circuit to the town of Hert- 
ford. IVo of the four, — Mr. Ellis Stevens, and 
Mr. William Kogers, ari'ived together, and 
took a night’s lodging for themseL cs and for 
another of the four, Mr. Marson, who would 
shortly follow them, in the house of a person 
named Oimey. The lodging taken, they, as a 
matter of course, went about their business 
for the day. 

The fourth barrister was a gentleman of 
high character and good connections, having 
some little independent property, an<l a fair 
practice at the bar. His name was Spencer 
Cowper, and for him no lodgings were taken 
because he had friends at Hertford, with 
whom he was invited to reside during the 
assizes ; moreovet*, if he had not accepted 
their invitation, thei*e was still another 
lodging in the town, habitually used at assize 
time either by his brother or himself. Mr. 
Cowper’s friends in Hertford — rebidents 
much respected^ by the townsfolk — were 
two Quakeresses, a widow, Mi-s, Mary Stoutj 
and Sarah Stout, her daughter, who ^as a* 
pretty, but not h^thy girl, possessed of pro- 
perty in her own right. At the house of 
these friends Mr. Spencer Cowper first drew 
rein when he reached Hertford (the circt^t 
was then travelled on horseback) ; after a 
brief call, he proceeded to the Globe and 
Dolphin inn, but sent his horse to be put up 
at Mrs. Stout’s ; and at the end of the day’s 
business, he himself went to Mrs. Stout’s to 
supper, puiposing, as it was understood, to 
pass the night there. 

At six o’clock the next moiming, when 
a miller was about to let a flush of water 
into his mill-dam, on the Priory river, he 
was startled by the sight of a woman’s sleeve, 
and something like part of a woman’s dres<i, 
floating on the surface of the stream. He 
called his men, and drew out of the water 
the corpse of a female which had been 
caught by the right arm between the stakes 
placed across the mill-dam. The corpse was 
that of the young Quakeress. Her fair hair, 
though uncovered, by the close cap that 
she usually wore, scarcely had one of Its 


smooth braids roughened ; her grey dress had 
been removed. Except for some discolora- 
tion about neck and breast, she looked as 
she might have looked when slumbering. 
This event set the town of Hertfo^ astir, 
but inc^uest on the body elicited little in- 
formation. 

No evidence was adduced to show by what 
accident Sarah Stout could have come to her 
death. The surgeons examined, gave it as 
their opinion that the discolorations were^no 
more than the settlings of blood, common in 
all cases of death by suflboatioD. ^ The body, 
it was remarked, was slight as in life, not 
distended by the water, nor had any water 
issued from the mouth when it was drawn 
out of the river. Mr, Gowper, the last person 
known to have been in the company of tlie 
deceased, declared that he had parted from 
her on the previous night in her own house, 
and m reply to soma questions, he aMrmed 
on oath, that he know of no distraotioii or 
lovc-flt, that aliould put deceased on this 
extravagant action — she was a very modest 
wouifin. The jury found that Sarah Stout 
destroyed herself, being of unsound mind at 
the time ; and so the matter rested for a 
while. 

• But, on tlie twenty-eighth of April, Maiy 
Stout, the mother of the dead girl, not con- 
tented with the inquest, caused the body of 
her daughter to be disinterred for further 
surgical examination. In consequence of 
some opinions then formed, and of diaolosures 
made relative to the three flriends of Mr. 
Cowper, Mr. Cowper himseli^ together with 
those friends of liis, John MnrAtm, Ellis 
Stevens, and William Koger^ all gentlemen 
of reputation and good standing, were^ on the 
sixteenth of July following, put upon their 
ti lal for the murder of Mms Sarah Stout by 
strangling. It was all^d that they had 
strangled her, and afterwarda thrown her 
into the Priory river, to make it appear that 
she hod destroyed heraelfl 

Mr. Jones, king’s counsel, opened the case 
by stating that a friendship of long date had 
existed between the deceased, the pijsoner 
Cowper, and his wife ; that in the week pre- 
vious to the assiaes, the deceaaed wrote to 
invite Cowper to stay at her house duri^ 
assize time, which invitation he accepted in 
a letter wri£W by his wife. It was said 
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^ depoi^ the pieces in vhich the disco 
loraliOQ had been obserTedfin the iGrat in* 
stance were, at the time of the second exami- 
nation, greatly decompoaod, but that the rest 
^ of the body wa%ozL the contKpry, in a quite 
sound and healthy state* Hevnrther stated 
that there was no apparent gnund whatever 
for the inmutations cast on fie girl's cha- 
racter. TTpon his cross-examination, this 
gentleman admitted that he l^ad not observed 
on the iaxBt inspection of the body any crease 
or mark, as of a rope, about the neck, or any 
appearance .as of strangulation. But, upon 
this part of the case theopiiiions of a number 
of medical gehtlemen were taken, who all 
decidedly expressed their conviction that the 
deceased had not come to her death by 
drowning. The sound state of her person, 
with the exception of those parts wliich had 
the appearance of- having been injured by 
violence, proved, they said, that she had im- 
bibed no water, which would speedily have 
caused decomposition ; but she must have 
imbibed water if she had gone into it; 
alive. A di*owned person, it was argued, I 
sank, whereas a dead body floated. In| 
proof of this, Edward Clement, a seaman,! 
was called, who deposed that he was present 
at the sea flglit of sixteen hundred and 
ninety, oflT Beachy Head, and that all the 
dead bodies which were thrown overboard 
during the light, floated : that he saw hun- 
dreds so floating at that figlit. lie de- 
posed further that in sixteen hundred and 
ninety-one, he witnessed tlie shipwreck of 
the Coronation. The crew were 'w alking on 
the larboard side of the ship when sjie sank, 
after which they swam about like shoals of 
fish, hovered one above tlie other, .and finally 
disappeared: sinking downright as soon as life 
was extinct. 

Another seaman deposed, that when the}’' 
buried any deceased persona at sea, vi^ightS' 
were fixed to the bodies, because otherwise 
they would not sink, but would float. 

So far there was a strong case, at least, for 
the presumption of foul play ; but there ap- 
peared to be a great defect in one very 
material part of ihe case -^namely, in evi- 
dence as to tb^ general character and conduct 
of the deceased during life, which might show 
whether or not she was likely from her past 
conduct to liave committed any error which 
might possibly induce an act of self-destruc- 
tion. No near friend or relative could be 
examined — all her relations and connections, 
even her motlter, l^ing Quakers, steadily 
declined to take an oath, and were for that 
reason, according to tiie state of the law in 
those days, not achnissible as witnesses. 

On the other hand, the traversers produced 
a number of wltnes^ casual acquaintances 
of the deceased, who were all witness to her 
melancholy dispositimL. To a draper from 
whom she purchased a dress, she iremarked 
that she did not tMnk should live eve(. to* 
wear it ; and when he taxed her jestingly 


with b^ng in love, she did not 
but ^ciareddt never should l^e said of Imr 
that ihe . (hpige^ her reh'glon for a husband* 
Xt was further jkoved that she had been ill 
for some time previously, and that upon a 
ladj^s adwising her to consult an emioent 
physician, slie said it would be useless, be- 
cause her disease was in her mind. It was 
proved ^Iso that she had been very cai*eless 
of herself throughout this illness, and was 
heard to say, openly, the sooner it put an end 
to her the better. 

These, and other like fiicts, were produced 
in eitdence on the part of the traversers, to 
show on tlie part of the deceased predisposi - 
tion towards suicide ; and — for the reason 
before given — ^there was no evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, by those who might 
be supposed able to disprove it. 

Spencer Cowper himself* conducted the 
defeuce of himself and his friends in a most 
able manner ; minutely sifting aU the evi- 
dence, and deadening every point made for 
the prosecution. On his own behalf he ap- 
pealed to the bench and the jury to consider, 

whether, under the circumstance in which 
ho was accused, he, a man of, some fortune in 
possession, in expectation of a better, in good 
professional practice, living within his in- 
come, never in debt, — in fact, he might truly 
say, never owing five pound at any time for 
the last eight years, — ^liavingno possibility of 
reaping any advantage by the death of the 
deceased ; having no raafioe towards her, qr 
such would have been proved ; but, on the 
contrary, as appeared from the evidence for 
the prosecution, in perfect amity and ^iend- 
ship with her up to the day of her death ; 
was likely to be guilty of her murder ? He 
submitted that he, having a fair character 
and a stake in society, should all at once 
abandon such a position for no assignable 
cause or motive, and begi^at the beginning 
of all baseness and wickedni^, was incredible. 

Doctors Sloane and Wollaston, two of the 
most eminent physicians of the day, aiptd 
Cooper the anatomist, were examined on be- 
half of the traversers, ahd were all of oplaion 
that so small a quantity of water might 
cause death as to leave little or no trace of it 
discernible. Mr. Herriot, a sea surgeon, 
declared, from his experience, that' d^ bodies 
would sink on being thrown into the sea. 
Another seaman depos^ed to his having seen 
dead bodies float. Cowpe®, ably contending 
that there was no proof whatever that a 
murder had been pe^trated, i^ed also, 
that even as regarded the fioating 6f the 
body of the deceased gentlewoman, it ap- 
peared by the evidence for the proseention 
that the body of Miss ^out was raised and 
supported by the stakes in the dam. as any 
other body or substance would have bean, by 
th^ ihreei of the current oh meeting an im- 
^ihie&t lniita ooune. Aooording to Sarah ' 
MraUlr«r^^T]4ehoey.8he heard the street door 
close Shortly before eleven o^clock, at whidk 


time he must have left the houee, as several 
'witnesses were produo^ to prove that, pre 
cisely as the cl<A 'Mniok eleven, he entered 
the Globe and Bolpbia inn, where he re- 
mained for a quaaw of an hour, and then 
proceeded to his lodgings at a ^Mr. Bare- 
foot's, and was ^ in bjed before twelve o’clock. 
He explained why' he did not remain at 
Mistress Stddt'if : His brother, Mr. William 
Oo'wpen anally also went that circuil^ 
always kh^ged at Mr. Barefoot’s, rooms 
whim the traverser was in the habit of 
sharing. On the occasion in questio/i, his 
brother William happening to have no busi- 
ness at Hertford, was not going there. He 
himself having met his brother on the pre- 
vious Friday, told him of his own design to 
stop at Mrs. Stout’s, and begged William, 
for that reamn, to write word to Mr. Bare- 
foot that he might let the lodgiugs if he 
could. This, William Cowper had said he 
would do ; but Spencer, after having called at 
Mistress Stout’s on his coming into Hei^tford, 
went forward directly to Mr. Barefoot’s to 
ask whether the lodgings had been let, and 
then found that no letter had been written. 
The rooms, consequently, were retained for 
him: which being the case, he considered 
himself bound to pay for them, and thought 
it best to occupy them rather than occasion 
Mrs. Stout any needless trouble. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barefoot, their maid-servant, 
and a gentleman who hapjjened to be pre- 
sent, by their evidence assured these facts. 
Spencer admitted he might have said, on 
leaving Mrs. Stout's house, after dinner, that 
he would return again that evening, as in fact 
he did return to supper ; but he positively 
dmued haviug said that he would sleep there, 
for the reasons stated. 

On the part of the other three traversers, 
the object of their visit to Hertford was 
satisfactorily explained. It was proved that 
there was .law business in which they were 
engaged. It was testified by some friends of 
theirs that they had 'been at the Globe and 
Dolphin from eight, o’clock in the evening 
until eleven, when they were escorted by 
their friends to Guney’s, and left there at the 
door of their lodging at the time when they 
themselves stated that they had returned to 
bed. It wadk strongly denied, on the part of 
Marson, that he mime use of the expression, 
"Mistress Stout’s courting days are over 
but^ it was admitted that they all had merry 
and careless conversation on the subject of 
the gentlewoman. It was proved by two or 
, three ndtuesses that the three traversers and 
seveMl other gentlemen of Clifford’s Inn had 


some account fiof her.” Either Marson or 
Stevens thereto replied he 'would "do lus 


seveim other genuemen of Clifford’s Inn had 
met %n Sunday, the twelfth, at the Old 
Devil’s Inn, when the conversation turned on 
Stevens and Bogers having to attend the 
Lord Chief Justice out of town ; and upon a 
certain Mr. Marshal], who had courted Mis- 
trei|s ^tout of Hertford ; whereupon, one of 
tba:nmpany had said^ "If yodgo there, pray 
after Marshall’s mistress, and bring ub< 


best and enquire all . about the gentle- 
woman.” ^ , 

Mr. Spenc^, Cowper thiii revelled to his 
own particuAr case, expressing himself as 
being most ^ankful to his enemies, that hi 
their endeavours to clear the character of 
Mistress Sarah Stout, they had done the same . 
for him. But, ^ convince the jury she had 
murdered herself, he was obliged to reject 
this benefit for himself, so far as it went, and 
(though most unwillingly) to trespass on the 
character of the deceased gentlewoman, not 
on his own account alone, but in defence of 
the lives of the other three traversers. 

Then, as to the admission of Sarah Walker,, 
on her cross-examination, " That the deceased 
had been of a melancholy and desponding 
state of mind for some time pre'^ous to her 
death,” he proceeded to show why she waa 
so, and thence to deduce the natural conse- 
quence — suicide. 

He then went on to state, that three or 
four years previously he had introduced Mr. 
Marshall (the gentleman beforealluded to) to 
Mistres Stout, and that from her manner and 
apparent reception of that gentleman’s at- 
tentions, he had every reason to think she 
was favouring them, with a view to mar- 
riage. But one evening, when the three 
were out walking in company with another 
lady, and he, Mr. Cowper, was apart with 
Mistress Stout, while Marshall and the other 
lady were before them, Miss Stout suddenly 
observed to him, "She did not imagine he 
had been so dull.” That he, being curious to* 
know to what she alluded, she replied, “ in 
fancying that she intended to accept Mr. 
Mai'shall’s addresses.” That he thereupon 
.Risked her, if • such was not hear intention, 
why^she encouraged his attentions ; to w4iicli 
she replied, she did it to divert the observa- 
tion of the world, and to cover their own 
intimacy y in corroboration of which state- 
ment he produced Mr. Marshall, who stated 
that on being introduced by Mr. Cowper to 
Miss Stout, she had afforded him many 
opportunities of improving his acquaintance 
with her, and evidently &voured nis atten- 
tions ; but at length, u^ou his pressing his 
suit, she gave him a decided refusal, without 
any seeming reason. 

Mr, Cowper then proceeded to read the 
letters which, he stated, he had received from 
Miss Stout, at the same time declaring that 
nothing but the duty he felt he owed to the 
other traversers would ever have induced 
him to give them publicity. 

They were two letters, which, if genuine, 
were fttal to the character of the deceased. 
The last of them, Mr. ‘WlUiam Cowper de- 
clare4 ^hat his brotW had shown to him at 
thU time when he requested him to write to 
the Barefoots to let the lodgings, and he 
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for lu8 brother : 90 t ici lo&e at Mistress 
Stout’s, neglected purposely ^eud the mes- 

sagOi V ' ■ 

It does not appear, however, that any proof 
of the hand^fFriting of Miss Stiiut was olfered, 
•6r that the letters bore her agnature ; and 
it . would appear strange at Kis day, that 
Qounsel oh the other side shoull permit such 
letters, or indeed any letters, to oe read with- 
out hating the handwriting first proved. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Spencer Cowper proceeded 
to comment on these documents, and to 
obseiwe to the court and the jury that they 
could easily understand, from their contents, 
the reason why, while Sarah Valker was in 
the room, he did not deny his intention of 
sleeping at the house ; for, he did not deem 
jt expedient that she should be present 
during any controversy that might ensue 
between himself and Mistress Stout upon the 
subject. On the maid’s departure, he said, 
he had argued with the young lady on the 
scandal that might possibly arise, and stated 
his determination to lodge at the Barefoots’. 
She did not admit his arguments, and he 
ended by abruptly leaving the house. Mr. 
Spencer Co\«^er then called Sir William 
j^shurst, Sir Thomas Lane, and other gen- 
tlemen of note, to testify to his charac- 
ter and reputation. All of them bore witness 
to ills credit in that regard ; and two of 
iliem, who had walked over the ground 
between Mistress Stout’s residence and the 
Dearest point at which she could have been 
thrown into the river, proved that it took 
them half-an-hour of walking at their ordi- 
nary pace to do it. 

At this stage of the business, the jury 
began to exhibit great impatience, and one of 
them suggested that they might withdraw ; 
but the judge (Mi*. Justice Hatsell), who, at 
ail early st^e of the case, had seemed rathet 
impatient al^o, and had frequently interjupted*^ 
Mr. Cowper, when he commented on his 
evidence, begging of him not to flourish too 
much, but stick to his case, and let the 
evidence speak for itself ; told the jury they 
must make an end first. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Hr. Jones, counsel for the prose- 
cution, co]^9^ himself to the remark that, 
a&f«garded the character of the deceased, no 
evidence bad been produced save these letters, 
wliich, after aU, oore no signatures, and 
oould not be weighed against the good opinion 
^tertained of her by all the townspeople. 
To which tbe judge replied, no one disputed 
that she might have been a young woman of 
good character, and yet her brain might 
have been turned by her passion, or by some 
distemper^ 

Of very remai*kable trial perhaps the 
stron|[€»t pecvuii^ily is the judge^s charge or 
snmming-up, in whicb be renders the oa^, if 
possible, more cbmplici^ and perplemg, 
by his care to tranater every atom of respon- 
sibility from himself to the jury, and to 


no beaoRm of law to guide them through the 
jnozpr . 

He oomm^ced by observing that the in- 
dictment against the prisoners at the bar, was 
for a very great offence— for murder — one of 
the highest offences in the eye of the law. He 
then proceeded to sum up the evidence, and 
on the conflicting testimony relative to the 
sinking or swimming of dead bodies, he 
declared he could find no certainty in it, one 
way or the other, and as regarded the fact of 
there being no water in the body of the 
deceased, and the question as to whether the 
bodidb of drowned persons would, necessarily 
contain water, he observed, that the doctors 
and surgeons talked a great deal, but that, 
unless they (the jury) had more skill in 
anatomy than he had, they would not have 
been much edified by what they had been 
told; all he could say was, that the doctors 
differed. Observing on the imputation that 
the deceased had committed suicide, the judge 
confessed he was at a loss to conceive why a 
gentlewoman like the deceased should have 
been led to commit such an act, and on the 
subject of the letters purporting to have 
b^en written by her, to Mr. Spencer Cowper, 
he observed, ‘‘ It might have been a love-dis- 
traction, and yet she might have been a vir- 
tuous woman, for it might have been a dis- 
temper that came upon her and turned her 
brain, and discomposed her mind, and then 
no wonder at her writing in a maimer differ- 
ent from the rest of the actions of her life ; ” 
and he concluded on this part of the case by 
saying : 

Gentlemen, you are to consider and 
weigh the evidence. I will not trouble you 
any more about that matter.” 

lie then proceeded on the case of the other 
three prisoners ; and, as regarded their con- 
versation at their lodgings, left it entirely to 
the jury, merely observing that their expres- 
sions were very strange, and they (the jury) 
were to decide whether they were spoken in 
jest, as it was pretended, or in earnest. 
There had been a piece of cord and a' bundle 
found in the room they occupied, after the 
departure of the three gentlemen next^mom- 
iiig ; but he knew not what to make of it. 
“ Truly,” he observed, “ these three men, by 
their talk, had given great c^use for suspi- 
cion ; but whether they were guilty or not, 
or in any way accessory to the death of 
the gentlewoman, they (the jury) were to 
determine.” He then dismis^ the jury to 
consider their verdict, saying, he was sensible 
he had omitted many things, but that he was 
a little faint, and could not repeat any more 
of the evidence. 

Half-an-hour sufficed for the jury to decide 
upon their verdict, which acquitted all the 
prisoners. 

The story is not yet quite at an end. The 
mother of th^ deceased Quakeress, strong 
in the conviction of the prisoner’s guilt, 
and burning with indignation at the second 
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wrong done to her daiighter, determined to 
prosecute the matt^ to the utmost limits of. 
the law. ' . , 

Under some dd statute^ then existing^ 
although seldom resorted to, a writ of appeal 
lay against a Yerjdict even in sT criminal 
case, u it was applied for in the name of the 
heir-at-law of the deceased, within a year 
and a day after the period of the first trial. 
There was some difficulty in this instance 
in ascertaining who was heir-at-law, and 
the required person at last was found in a 
boy ten years old, named Henry Stout. 

The very day after the mother *had suc- 
ceeded in establishing the pedigree of this 
child, she sued for the writ, wdiich was at 
once granted, and on the thirteenth day 
of April seventeen hundred, she caused her- 
self to be constituted guardian of the ap- 
pellant, with the view to prosecuting the 
appeal. 

It appears that the writ was then duly 
delivered to the under-sheriff of the county of 
Hertford, but that this officer neglected to 
make any return on it, and it was not until 
after several rules from the Court of King’s 
Bench were obtained .and served on him, 
that he paid any apparent heed to its exist- 
ence. Finally, and, in fact, after the term 
prescribed by the statute bad expired, he 
made an affidavit to show cause why he had 
not returned the writ .as required to the 
effect, ‘‘that, on tho sixteenth of April, lie 
had placed the writ in the hand of the 
infant.” 

Upon the hearing of this affidavit in the 
King’s Bench, the court ordered the under- 
sheriff to be examined upon interrogatories, 
when he declared that the appellant, with his < 
mother and other relatives, came to him nnd | 
delivei-ed him a note from Mr. William 
Cawper, telling him that the infant was the , 
plaintiff in the apical, and that one of the 
women was his mother : whereupon he, not 
knowing of any .other guardian to the infant, 
delivered tho writ into his hands, at the 
request of the mother, and wlien afterwards 
he desired that it should be returned, he w'as 
told that the infant, with advice, had burnt 
it. Upon this the court mulcted the under- 
sheriff in the penalty of two hundred 
marks. % 

It seems, however, that the family and 
connections of Spencer Cowper, the supposed 
principal in the murder, had been active in 
endeavours to defeat the course of justice in 
this new turn of the case ; for, it transpired 
that the delinquent under-aheritf had been in 
'^close communication with the Cowpers, and 
that WilliaD#Cowper had first written to him 
to ask whether a writ of appeal had bben 
delivered’lo him, a^inst his brother Spencer, 
upon wjiioh he had sent William a copy of 
the whOf thus prepared, had tampered 
with"" the friends or the infant who was 
legally appellant^ and induced them to act in 
l||Lweady stated. 


l^Irs. ^tout, tlm mother of the ^^^easedj in 
vain petitioned {the Lord Keeper, and even . 
presented a statement of her case .to several 
of the members at the door of the House of 
Commons. SlJ was at evei^ point baffled in 
the courts of flaw ; but, both parties, . in 
printed paperiji appealed to the world m 
port of tneir iilspective cases. ' , 

The friends of Spencer Cowper alle^ that 
the brosecution land trial wei*e brought for* 
ward by the sect to which the deceased 
belonged. They said that, as the Quakers 
recoiled against the stigma of .suicide attach* . 
ing to any one of their body, professing, as 
they did, to Lave the Light from above, to 
guide tliem. unerring:ly tlirough lifb, this 
stigma they were willing to wasli away, even 
in the blood of four imioOent men. The 
attempt to procure a second trial they thus 
represented as the mere effort of malice and 
revenge. 

On the other hand, Mistress Stone replied, it 
was not to be supposed that a 'mother whose 
only child had been first cruelly murdered, 
and then yet more cruelly defamed, should 
require the in&ljg.ation of any sect to urge 
the punishment of her child’s murderers and 
slanderers. 

! She utterly denied the authenticity of the 
letters produced as her daughter’s ; and 
alleged, that so far from having contemplated 
suicide, or having any undue intimacy with 
Mr. Spencer Cowper, she had urgently 
requested a young gentlewoman of lier 
ac([uaiulance, who had called upon her the 
very day of the catastrophe, to remain in the 
house and sleep with her that night ; and, 
upon Ijer declining to do so, on the plea of <a 
I previous engagement, hjui engaged this friend 
to dine with her the next day, playfully ar- 
ranging what they should have to eat# 

^ A most important part of the subsequent 
revela^k>u was, the fact that a sum of a 
thousand pounds belonging to the deceased, 
which she had declared her purpose of 
entrusting to Mr. Spencer Cowper for invest- 
ment in the purchase of a separate lif3- 
interest for herself in the event of her 
marriage, was nowhere to be traced, although 
it was known to have been in her possession 
a short lime before her death. It vms 
therefore broadly insinuated, that tiiro 
might be found a motive to induce Mr. Cow- 
per to contrive her death, if, having received 
the money for this purpose, he apppopri.\ted 
it to liis own use. 

In reply to this charge, Mr. Cowper’s 
friends and advocates said here was only 
hearsay and surmise, defying proof. 

Cowper himself does not seem • to ' have 
suffered much by the trials, as rega^ pro- 
fessional advancement. He becamP Chief 
Justice of the County Palatine of Chester, 
and a Judge of the Common Pleas, which 
posts he' held until his death, in the reign 
of George the Second; few lawyers of his 
day attaining higher reputation, than he 
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enjoyed (supposing ' Jiinv to live been, an 
innocent man able 'to enjoy it| for the space 

of thirty years. 

1 ■ ' 

THE PTJEPLE SHI 

1 HATB rarely gone upon the ^ach with a 
country dousin who did cot talcl up a hand- 
ful of dry searweede, and ask me what the 
white serpentine things were, •which he saw 
upon it. ■ Wrack-spangle, the popular name 
of these things, implies that they deck the 
sea-weeds as spangles adorn robes. The 
savans call them Serpulae, from the Latin 
word serpo, I creep. Molluakfe and woi-ms 
"living in pipes are called tubicolfe, or tube- 
dwellers. The serpuloo live in as fantastically 
twisted pipes as ever any man smoked. 
Everything in the sea is more or less covered 
with these people of the pipes, ~sl, ells, crabs, 
weeds, timber, everything in short ; and 
when bottles have been thrown 'werboard 
from eihips, they have often been washed 
ashore, gorgeously and fantastically decorated 
with sculpture-like festoons of them. Glassy 
or milky, round or angular, smooth, wrinkled 
or spiral, prostrate or erect, social or solitary, 
there are great varieties of these pipe- worms, 
differing in siae as in form, from the tiniest 
s]iaiigle of the wrack, to the serpuke found in 
tlie coral reefs of the tropics which are some- 
times three feet long. Tlio body of the 
aiiimal is cylindrical, tapering smaller as it 
recedes from the head. 

The first segment of the body is surrounded 
with a collar which appears to secrete the 
tube, as the mantle sccrcte.s the shell of the 
molluaks. The ciystallised portion of the 
tubes being more prominent than the organic, 
the tubes of the worms have more of a 
mineral, and somewhat less of an animal^ 
nature, than the shells of the conchy lions. 
Ihese worms breathe by fan-like gifftufts 
issuing from their heads. The gill-tufts of 
these " aunelidaj, or ring-like animals, are 
always bizarre in their appearance, and dis- 
play sometimes beautiful colours. The pipe- 
worms are usually seen with a lid or stopper 
closing the mouth of their- tubes. AV hen 
some of the species lift up the Jid or oper- 
culei gill- tufts are seen as beautiful as living 
flowers of orange, violet, or carmine hues. 
A pipe-worm lifting up his opercule, and 
displaying his gills, is like a tuft of petals 
Gipming out into full blow and brilliance. 

The sand-shell is nearly as well known as 
the wrack-spangle. Every child knows it 
who has ever played with the wrack and 
sand at high-water murk. I made my fii'st 
acquiuntaBce with it when determinedly 
budding, castlejs of sand, which were to be 
Bcout enPugh *to defy the German Ocean. , 
1 am BOW cured pf my belief in all| 
such Pasties. When the sand castles 
withstood the wave8,tthe children applauded 
the’ cfuatles, and when, the waves destroyet 
the castles three tremendous cheers 


given to ihe waves ; but of course grown-uj) 
folks never do the like. The sand-sh^lS of 
Sabella, Terebella, and Amphitrite, consist 
fine sand gltted together, and forming tiil^ / 
resembling^ the bits of paper whKih are ' 
twisted ronnd to make squills, or form 
cigarettes. Sabella secretes, the anatomists 
are not sure where, the glue which ccment&t 
together the silicious and shelly sand of the 
funnels. When found upon the shore a touch 
suilices to desti*oy them. Sabella — as the 
common worm of the sand, or sable, is pret- 
tily called — lives in these narrow* funnels near 
low-water mark. Sabella, like serpula, be- 
longs to the sub-order of the 5|ead-gills. In 
sabella, the spiral tentacles serve both to* 
take ill the aliment, and to renew the water 
which supplies the gills with oxygen. Sir John 
Daly cl said he liad observed the reproduc- 
tion of the sabella by scission, as among the 
plan aria. Several Tlead-gills, serpula, tere- 
beila, and protula, for example, fix theii* eggs 
in clu.^ters upon stones near their funnels. 

Children playing with the sand, find cowry 
shells as frequently as sand-funnels. These 
pretty little univalve shells are called cowries 
because tliis is their name in India, where 
tliey are used as money, The french call 
them the porcelain sea-fleas, les porce- . 
laines poux de mcr. The porcelain polish 
is due to the mantle issuing from the 
and covenug the whole of it. The j^rce- 
lain cowries crawl like snails, displaying' 
upon their mantles, and upon their hdad^ 
a rich variety of colours. They have long 
tongues covered with tentacles. The cowry, 
like the sabella, dwells in the vicinity of low- 
vvatcr mark. Cyprea, the learned name of 
this creatui-e, is, I, suppose, derived from 
mythology, and bestowed in compliment of 
the beauty of this pretty conchylion. The 
|jmaiiufaclure of the porcelain shells, of the 
cyprea is as curious as the shells them- 
selves are beautiful. At first the shell .con- 
sists of a simple and smooth twist round the 
imagiu.ay axis of the central coluipu, 
while the lips are linn, and the colour 
disposed in bands or waves. As the shell 
solidifies, teetli appear, and the back is 
painted witli a, coat of coloui’S in obscure 
Lands, or waves. Finally, as the teeth 
strengthen, the sides are thickened with a 
colouring enamel arranged in lines, blotches, 
nets, and waves, of various hues an^ pat- 
terns. 

Lieutenant J, B. Hawkey, of the Colling- 
wood, observed a cowry while renewing its 
shell. His observation needs confirma-' 
lion to convince the gainsayer ; whicli I 
hope it ^7ill obtain speedily. The^ forma- 
tion of the shell is a work of time ; tbo renewal 
of it, the gallant Lieutenant says, is only an 
affair of a few days. He observed A cowry 
retire into a nook, as if it word intent on 
something. The animal was too big for its 
shell The prbeess of the first formation of 
shell was reversed. The colours became 




obscure, and tbe abell thin ; when it -was 
split along the back .by the fmimid, and dis- 
appeared. Gradually the calcifying pro- 
cesses of the ihantle formed a new ;iud 
, larger sheUi which it covered with a fresher 
enamel and touched with surpassiiig beauty. 

Serpula, aabella, and cyprea lead us down 
i^e h^ch. The waves strew the high-tide 
line with thei^ remains, while their lives were 
passed beneath the line of low tide. As we 
d^cend tbe beach of chalk rocks, the colours 
whidi meet the eyes change visibly from 
gre en, through brown and purple, to red. 

I Whcai the low-water mark is only th4 limit 
of an ordiiia^ tide, a glimpse is obtained 
' (but rarely) oT the red shore. When, how- 
ever, the neap tides of spring or autumn lay 
the upper edge of it bare, a glimpse of it 
. may sometimes be caught, and the glimpse 
will never be forgotten. 

Dulse and Irish moss, common and well- 
known plants, indicate the whereabout of 
the purple shore. Dulse is generally found in 
the transition region between the brown and 
purple zones. Dulse is called Iridea edulis, 

1 because it is eatable, and because some spe- 
I cies of it reflect light prismatically, like the 
iris. Coast-folks on the south-west of Eng- 
land, the west of Ireland, and the east of 
Scotland, eat dulse. The colour is dark brown 
purple. When at all reddish they are not 
I good to eat. The blade is flat and expanded, 
and more fleshy than gelatinous, being com- 
posed of densely interwoven flbres running 
lengthwise. The shape of the blade is egg- 
like, tapering into a short stem towards the 
base. The root is a spread disk, from which 
j spring several blades. 

The writers on sea-plants say the fronds of 
I Iridea edulis are occasionally eaten by the 
I poor, either raw or fried. Stackhouse says, 

I the fishermen of the south-west of England, 
j eat it after they have pinched it between red- 
I hot irons, when it is said to taste like roasted 
I oystei*s. Dulse is a regular relish ou the 

I tables of all ranks in Aberdeen, ray native 

! town. When I was a boy, from half-a-dozen 
to a dozen dulse-wives, according to the sea- ; 
son, used to sit every moriiiug on the pav- 
ing stones of the Castlegate selling dulse. 
When i think of them, the beautiful granite 
city, seated lA the mouth of the Dee, comes 
before me like a picture. The Castlegate — 
a large, oblong square formed of granite 
houses of all ages and all styles — was a won- 
derful old place in those days, ere the nine- 
teenth century had eclipsed the middle ages 
in the dty of Eon Accord. 

Hiiiili ^Recollections crowd upon me when 1 ought 
Wm be thinking only of the dulse-wives. I see 
shoi^porters dressed in blue cloth, with broad 
Sc(>tti& bonnets and broader shoulders; 
edEtm standing upright in tbeir carts, virhile 
^ driVIng'the^ and losing ruddy and sleepy; 

^ reerniung . femants of the Highland 
regiiiients beguiling the country lads ; and 
lames^ followed by their. maids, making 


purchases of Msh. However, of ail the 
lignres on the ^astlegate, none were more pic- 
turesque than the dulse-wives., , They eat in 
a row on little wooden stools, with their, 
wicker creel/^ placed before them on the 
granite pavini stones. Dressed in clean white 
mutches, orfj caps, with silk-handkerohiefa 
spread over» their breasts, aud blue , stuff 
wrappers and petticoats, the ruddy and sousie 
dulse-women lacked the types of health and 
strength. Every dulse-wife had a clean white 
cloth spread half over the mouth of her creel 
at the side furthest from her, and nearest her 
customers. The cloth served as a counter on 
which tbe dulse was heaped intothe handker- 
chiefs of the purchasers. Many a time, when * 
my whole weekly income was a halfpenny, 
a Friday’s bawbee, I have expended it on 
dulse, in preference to apples, . pears, black- 
berries, cranberries, strawberrie^ wild peas, 
and sugar-sticks. When I approached, there 
used to be quite a competition among the 
dulse-wives for my bawbee. The young ones 
looked most winning, and the old ones cracked 
the best jokes. A young one would say : 

“ Come to me, bonnie laddie, and I’ll gie ye 
mair for yer bawbee than any o’ them.” “ 

An old one would say : 

^^Come to me, laddie, an I’ll tell what like 
yer wife will be.” 

“Ye dinna ken yerself.” 

“ Hoot aye — 1 ken brawly : she’ll hae a head 
and feet, an mou’, aud eyen, aud may be a 
nose, and will be as auld as me, if she lives 
as laug.” 

“Aye ; but ye gie me very little dulse jfor 
my bawbee,” 

“ Aye,” replies the honest woman, adding 
another handful, “ but sic a wifeis weel worth 
mair siller.” 

The dulse-wives exploded into laughter, 
when the old woman suggested some one like 
hersdkf, as the ideal wife which youth is 
doomed always to pursue and never to attain. 
As tlie boy retired laughing, but abashed, the 
young one would cry : — 

' “Y’ll come to me neist time, laddie — 
winna ye 1 ” 

Dulse is geneurally eaten raw in Alierdeen. 
Raw or toasted with hot irons, or fried, but 
especially raw, it seasons oaten 'or whiten 
bread admirably. The iodine it, contains 
makes it an excellent vermifuge. Pepper- 
dulse^Laurencia pinnatifida — is much more 
rare aud more piquant than Iridea edulis. 
At Aberdeen every dulse- wife has ordinarily 
a few handfuls of pepper-dulse, half-a-doiEen 
plants of which she adds when asked, tp 
every halfpenny worth of dulse. Sometimes 
there is one who, being weakly, has nothing 
but pepper-dulse, which is tos he^vy. to 
carry, and more costly than the bomfnon 
breakfast relish of the Aberdonians. . 

“ Wha’ll buy dulse and tang ! ” is one of the 
cries of the fish-wives in the streets of 
Edinburgh. “ He who eats the dulse of 
Guerdie end drinks of the wells of Kildiugie,” 





B 07 tlie people of St;roi39;a^ IwiU escape all 
maladies »cept black death.f The Norwe- 
giatiB call dolse sou-soell or sbeep's weed, he* 
cause their sheep often stay (^ting it in their 
fbudileas for it until they aremrownod by the 
returning tide. The IcelaiKierajnresei ve dulse 
by washing it well in fresh w.|ter, by drying 
it in the sun until it give J out a sweet 
powdery- substance which covers tlie whole 
plant, >nd by packing it int(f casks and keep- 
ing it from the air. Preserved dulse is eaten 
in this state with fish and butter, or is 
boiled in milk and mixed with a little flour of 
rye. The white powdery substance which 
it gives out, is mannite — the principle of 
manna. 

The common plants which appear best 
to identify the purple zone are the two 
well-lniown gristly weeds sold as Irish moss, 
which are eaten by the wise in the shape of 
jellies and blancmanges. The colour of both 
is purple. The Irish moss of the shops, or 
carrageen of the Irish, is called by the savaiis 
Chonarus crispus or the curly gristle. The 
blade is variable in breadth, — ^gristly, branch- 
ing doubly, flat or curly, with wedgelike seg- 
ments, and tops that seem to be broken off. 

A gristly plant popularly confounded -with 
the curly gristle, is called, by the learned, 
Gigartina mamillosa. Ladies who have 
studied these plants witli culinary views, 
prefer the Gigartina mamillosa to the Chon- 
drus crispus. The plants are both chondri 
or Ciirtilages, or gristles — these three words 
mean but one thing — only the latter liave 
tubercles like grape-stones scattered over the 
disk of the blade, and are therefore called the 
gigartina or the grape-stones. The grape- 
stone gristle, which is excellent to eat, is dis- 
tinguished by having the grape-like tuber- 1 
cles supported on little stall^, or mamillosa. | 
The mamal gristle has a thick, fan-lik^ chan^ 
nelled and irregularly branching fronUl, with | 
oblong and wedge-shaped segments. It is! 
often found rollea up like a ball. The sub- 1 
stance is tough, and when the fruit does lyt ' 
ripen, the tubercles become leaflets. The 
druggists sell both plants, confounded toge- 
ther, at prices varying from a shilling to 
four shillings the pound. I never regret my 
mcmey whatever price I nay for it. After 
having been pretty well knocked about in 
the world, and after having dined at many 
of the different sorts of tables spread in it, I 
dech^re I fancy I have never eaten better 
food than the gristly seaweeds. However, 
jdter every storm, hundreds of cart-loads of 
it are carted away to manure the fields. 

1 am pot alone in my partiality for Irish 
moss. There was a time when it was a 
fashionable diah; and it is still, everywhere in 
‘France and Great Britain, more or less pre- 
scribed as food for invalids. The poor of 
Brighton use it instead of arrowroot. The 
curly, and mamal grisUes are bleached like 
linen and cotton, and when dry will keep for 
years. An amiable and interesting limiter — 


the late Dr. Landsborough—^ives a recipe for 
cooking it^ tehich is found to be excklent 
from experience.^ “When used, a 
full of it is boiled in water ; this water, being - 
strained, Je boiled with milk and sugar, and 
seasoning, such as nutmeg, cinnaiooi^ dr 
essence of lemon. It is then put into a shape 
in which it consolidates like blancmange, 
and when eaten with cream it is so good that 
many a sweet-lipped little boy or girl would 
almost wish to be on the invalid list to get a 
' share of it.” 

Many purple plants mark the purple zone. 
I pass, however, from them, after mentionlug 
the most common and the most useful, to the 
fixed animals which are its zoological charac- 
I teristics. Country cousins, on first visiting 
; low- water mark, require to be cautioned 
against the mania of discoveries. They riiEdk 
iiie fate of the provincial editor, who, after a 
! first visit to the British capital, wrote in such 
I terms of the wonders he had seen, that he waa 
known ever after as “the discoverer of Lon- 
don.” A pamphlet has reached my hands while 
writing, published by a M. Oaillaud, who has 
discovered the perforating sea-urchins ! Al- 
though these animals have been shown in 
Paris ever since the days of Lamarck, and 
his pamphlet says nothing which is not to be 
! found ill common English books, he is irate 
I with the Academy of Sciences for doubting 
j his priority. 

I The rock -pools of the purple shore contain 
. living star-fislies. The thorn-skins or echino- 
dermata belong to deeper water and a more 
brilliant shore, but the tide sometimes 
abandons them on banks and in crevices 
wliich they cannot leave fast enough to 
escape the examination of the curious 
observer. A five-fingered star-fish, walking 
by means of the four rows of suckers which 
line each of his fingers, is a personage not to 
be seen, for the first time, without surprise. 
He cocks up the finger he is not using, and 
keeps a sharp look out behind with t^e red 
eyes in it while advancing with the four 
other fingers by a mode of locomotion which 
is his own, and peculiar and original. I try, 
in vain, to imitate it with my five fingers. 
Every finger sprawls, and all the four fingers 
sprawl ; and the red eye of every finger 
stares, and the red eyes of all the four 
fingers stare ; and, indeed, the locomotion of 
each and all of them is made up of a step 
and a stare, and a stare and a stea while the 
cocked -up thumb stares — crab-like — fiercely 
behind. The rows of suckers in every finger 
are on the alert, and every sucker is as sen- 
sitive and active as if solely responsible for 
the safety of the whol^ and there were not 
five times four rows of them. Every i^ger 
becomes at will as narrow as a little finger, 
or M broad as a thumb! The spiuj cross-fish 
which I am describing, haVe a enmee of rp^ 
as surmising; as their means of locomejllan. 

^ The edge of a ledge, the face of a a 
; shelving bank, a rugged crevice, .a chaimelall 
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isracks and of seaweeds 

seem equally indifferent to the moving fingers 
and the atariiiff ejT®*; Every red eye is pro- 
tected by a pi6 of aninee, ; and a circle of 
spines forms a similar palisade around the 
mouth. The son-atar is rarely left by the tide, 
but the rosy fivorfingei’ed and the spring 
cross-fi^ are exposed ’dry by^ almost every 
tid& 1 have obtained sun-stars, sometimes 
witii twelve and sometimes with tliiiteen 
fingers. The eye-palisade of the suii-star is 
a circle of, spines which lap over the eye like 
Iho fingers of a hand ; and around the 
month there bristle two coinb-likc semi- 
circles of spines. 

A fixed animal which may be taken as a 
mark of the purple shore, is the purple- tipped 
sea-urchin, which perforates chalk, lime- 
stone^ gneiss, and saiidsionc rocks. The sea- 
urchins, sea-eggs, or sea-hedgehogs, are called 
Ecliinida by the savans, and their word is 
just the Greek one for hedgehogs. The sea- 
hedgehogs are round balls of prickles. "Jlie 
starry tbom-skius have an internal skeleton 
of moveable pieces, with a skinny envelope, 
sometimes chalky, and sometimes leathery, 
while the body is radiated, and the digestive 
canal symmetrical. The sea-hedgehogs are 
different, their challcy skeleton forming a box, 
sometimes nke a sphere, and sometimes like 
a disk, while their digestive canal is not syin 
metrical. The thorii-b.nlls of the sea per- 
forate lodgings for thejuselvcs in the I'oeks. 
How they do it, is. a question, in answer to 
which the present state of science furnishes 
us with nothing better than conjectures. 
Several years agp, the British ^Association 
collected a number of sea-hedgtdiogs in blocks 
of limestone, and duly supplied them with 
sea-water, iu the hope of surprising their 
secret, aiid witnessing their perl’oratious. 
Expectation was a tip-toe, and discussion was 
rife, and the savans watched diligently ; but 
the obstinate little prickly- 1 )all.s all died, and 
gave no sign. Professor A^alenciennos has 
said jvAtly, that nothing but mechanical ])er- 
fovations have as been known in zoology. 
The teeth and spines, no doubt, act mecha- 
nically in boring the holes ; but, while agreed 
as to the fact, the difficulty of science is to 
know how it is done. Hundreds of urchins 
are found toljether in colonies, each in his 
rock h 9 le ; aud tiny little ones, the size of 
peas, m small holes in the partitions, between 
the lodgings of the big ones. M. Valentin 
says, the gills of the cehinoidea, consisting of 
' five hollow lobules ramified like little trees, 
external, and situated upon the soft 
iqenArane of the mouth. It is difficult to 
see Eow, with such a structure, the teeth 
could be used as the chiet instruments for the 
vation of the hole. Physiological dis- 
iona oijly add to the interest inspired by 
;e However, whatever the 

differencafe oi opinion may be which divide 
naturalieta respecting the phyifiology of the I 
tesa-side tbbni-bdls, there are none respecting 


the prettiness fed singularity of l^e hppear- 
ence of eoloni Ji of hundreds ^ them, when 
tfiehr purple -tipped spines are se^h under a 
thin layer of limpid water in shallow 
lo^eS on the/>urple shore. ^ V ’ 

There groifs upon the purplis shore; a 
stony plant fwhiclT is called many-shap^ 
polymorphafjhnd Melobesia, after One ofthe 
sea-nymphs of Hesiod. Melobesia is a purple 
plant. The frond is round, attached or firee, 
indented or deeply cut, cylindrical and 
branched, and coated with chalk, and the 
clumsy branches are often merely rudi- 
mentary. It may be said aside that the 
description i^ .scarcely flattering for a sea- 
nymph attached to the rocks of quiet bays. 
Melobesia nestles in her bosom an interesting 
conchy lion, and, but for this circumstanoe, 1 
should not notice the nymph, althongk aware 
that she made an excellent cement to build the 
Cathedral of Icolmkill. The many-shaped 
chalk-plant is selected for the. nest of a 
bivalve shell called Lima tenera, the mooring- 
haven shell. The animal is thin, oblong, 
witli a little foot beai'ing a byssus, aud with 
a thick-fringed lip around the month, aud 
rows of tentaicnlar threads around the edge 
of the mantle. The shell is oval and thin, tlie 
hinge is without teeth, iba valves are nearly 
equal, and the superior edge is straight and 
longitudinal, while the valves gape in front 
to let out the byssus. Lima is white, little, 
and elegant. The haven-shell forms her little 
nest ill the many-shaped chalk-plant by 
binding the clumsy branches together with a 
cord, by iilliug up the spaces, and smoothing 
the rough places with fine slime ; finally, 
by lining the inside with a tapestry of silky 
threads. Eew shells are more common, in- 
significant, and uninteresting than the little 
white haven-shell when the instincts of the 
animal are unknown ; none more interest- 
ing w'ten it is known tliat the creature whose 
milk-white shell is less tlum an inch long, said 
only about half an inch broad, was at once a 
mason, a plasterer, a rope-spiimer, and a 
tajiestry-weaver. 

The number of the . pages of my manuscript 
tells me 1 have already used up my share of 
space, without entering upon the red zone, 
and without mentioning a twentieth of the 
animals included iu my notes. I shall hope, 
by-and-by, to wite out a few observations 
upon the Bed Shore — a wondrous theme for 
volumes. Prior to leaving the purple shore, 

I may mention a couple of curious 
observations, for which I am indebted to 
Milne-Edwards. He observed in certain 
minute shell-fish, which have been separated 
from the periwinkles because their mouths 
are oval, and not round, the amUing, trot of 
horses charactei'istic of the AustrsBcifi species. 
The Hood (Calyptra), a tifiy yellow' limpet, 
was detected by him upon loose shells .of 
Veniis, hatching the young of hw egg-duster 
under her foot, 

A few. words to express more adequately 
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mj tiotioiui about the s<meAaiid of a] 
for tuy iimovations. The rid $hore is the 
garden of the red plants. Some notion of the 


redne^ of some of them i^iven by their 
names; for example, OruoSa pellita, the 
goijHs]^, vi^hich looks like a ^lash of bright 
blood. I have seen a rock Irevic'e a toot 
deep,, and with four or five wet of surface, 
which looked as if it had j;)een papered or 
tapestried with this gory skin. The ci*abs of 
the other zones are brown or ])urple, while 
the crabs of the red zone are red. There is 
one. which is called the strawberry crab, 
because the .carapace is coloiured like straw- 
besries. Fixed animals are numerous on the 
red shore, and therefore there will be no 
dithculty in describing the zoological geo- 
graphy of it. 

Colour is, 1 submit, the mark of the zones 
which is di*awn by nature. The fixed colonies 
of animals ought, 1 think, to determine 
localities in zoological geograpliy, iisi fixed 
towns serve as marks in political geo- 
grajihy. Depth of water is only one of the 
conditions in the choice of habitat, aud does 
not possess the importance on the shores 
which is given to it in books. As some 
of my readers .may wish to know ,the 
views of my predecessors re.specLiGg the 
zones, 1 may state them briefiy. Au- 
douin and Milne-Edwards divided the sea- 
shore into five zones. The characlei-s by 
which they distinguished them aie hydro- 
graphical, botanical, and zoological. Hydro- 
graphically viewed, the first zone Is dry at 
ordinary tides ; the second commences below 
high-water mark when the tide is out ; the 
third is bare at low tide ; the foui th is bai e 
at very low tides ; and the fifth is never left 
uncovered by the sea. Eotanically charac- 
terised, the first is the ulvacean, the second! 
the laminarian, the third the coralline, th^ 
fourth the great laminarian, and the fifth the 
nullipore zone : and these distinguished zoo- 
logists characterise the first zone zoologically 
by tlic balani ; tlie second by the turl^, 
patella,’ purpura, nassa, actinic, talitriis, or- 
’ohestia, drc. ; the third by mytilus, patella, 
green actinae and compound ascidia ; the 
fourth by patella pellucida, astcria, cal- 
leanassa, &c.; and the fifth by pectens, 
portunidse, mai», &c. In all, they enu- 
merate four or five hundred species of ani- 
mals. The British v^sociation, while adopting 
the zones of the French naturalists, reduce 
them to four — ^the littoral, laminarian, coral- 
line, and deep sea coral zones. 

The English word, shore seems preferable 
to the Greek word zone. Shore cornea from 
the Saxon sciran, and signifies the score— the 
bit shorn off. With regard generally to the 
innovation of translating the learned names 
M'hen they are good, and using the literal 
English translation as the name, I do it 
because 1 think it Will be time enough ,%r 
me to write Greek when I shall h 9 .ve the 
honour of addressing a large circle of Gfrecian: 


hoi 


coimkiy coujdiw. Since 1 have adopted 1 
have be^ informed that this innovation lias 
been introduced simultaneously into Germany 
by several naturalists. ^ 

CHIP. 

A BLANK PBIZK. 

Bankers and Beeeivers-Oeneral at Hum^ 
bughauseu aud elsewhere have, now and then, 
enclosed me lottery-tickets that are, they say, 
sure to make my fortune. These fellows, I 
kno^t now to be generally Jews of the lamest 
class, whom no one would trust, personally, 
with a florin. Bankers they are not, but re- 
ceivers-geueral they are ; for they are ready 
to take in anything and anybody. It once 
happened that I retained a ticket for one of 
these lotteries, and that it was drawn,a prizO 
of three hundred florins ; for the full amount 
of which the banker and receiver-general sent 
me tickets warranted uiidrawn. Since 1 pre- 
ferred the money, however, I sent the suc- 
cessful number to the respectable landlord of 
the Weidenbusch, who had the greatest 
diiliculty in recovering the amount in well- 
filed Prussian thalers. Jacob expressed as 
much rage at being forced to pay as if he had 
actually been defrauded of so much precious 
metal, aitd the obliging innkeeper was not 
without doubts about the safety of his head in 
some of the filthy windings of the local 
J ewry. There is an instance of one of these 
recei\ers-geiioriil liaving distributed four 
tickets of cacii number he was authorised 
to sell. One of these turning out to be the 
great jnize, he instantly received the money 
lor it, and decaniped. 

It liappened, in another case, — and this is, 
just now my story — that a tradesman in au 
adjacent state had purchased, at Frankfort- 
on-Main, au original ticket ; which, liaving 
been drawn a prize of one hundred thousand 
florins, it was to be expected that he would 
see the announcement of his good fortune in 
the pa])ers of the next day. Eotime was lost, 
therefore ; for, if the grocer once reached 
Frankfort, he would claim payment of the 
administration, and so Israel would lose the 
gold. The receiver-general therefore dis- 
patched his brother in the assumed character 
of a })olice-agout, aud his nephew as a gendarme. 
Arrived at the small town in Which the victim 
lived, the mock-functionary said to him : 

‘‘Herv MiiUer, I wish to speak with you 
privately, and this person must be present at 
our conference.” Grocer, somewhat alarmed 
at the mysterious air and intimation, retired 
with the visitors to his back-room, 

‘‘ You ought to know, Herr MUUer, that 
there is a law, awarding fine and imprison- 
ment, to those who gamble in fqrei^ lotteries; 
a distinct information has been laid that you 
purchased the ticket, Number—. It is 
re^stered in •your name, and my duty is to 
bi'ing you before our pr^ideat, in arrest, and 
accompanied by this gendarme. You will 



observe tliat, to spare yonr feelings and avoid 
disgi'acing you, lye.' have been permitted to 
exeimte oar function privately. We will get 
a third horse for you in ;ten minutes ; and, at 
eight o'clock we shall reach our destiiiatioii.'’ 

“But* Mr. CommiBsarj",” said the dupe, 

“ the people here are not bo stupid as to see 
me carried off between two strangers, with- 
out imagining some cause connected with 
police. 1 sh^ be ruined in my business and 
in my prospects, too ; for Stadt-Bath Haebeler 
will never give me his daughter, who was to 
have married me next month, if 1 aid de- 
graded by imprisonment. What can be done 
to avert this calamity ? ” 

“Nothing. The proofs are too distinct 
Three months are soon passed. The prison 
is not quite so bad as you may have heard." 

“ Woe is me ! and my business that was 
going on so well.” 

“Justice cannot take your business into* 
consideration, Heir Muller. It was for you 
to think of that when you committed an 
illegal act." 

Here the gendarme whispered, as if to re- 
mind the commissar}^ of police that they 
should be late for the prison, and that there 
was no use in talking. “ 1 really must re- 
quire you to make your littlo preparations, 
and to go with us,” said the commissary. 

“ This is frightful ! For the sake of mercy, 
let me send to my lawyer, else tell me some 
way to avoid this punishment." 
t ' “Properly, Herr Muller, I could neither 
' let you do one thiuguor the other ; but, as you 
seem sincerely to rejient of your offence, I 
will suggest the only expedient that can save 
you.” 

“ Pray tell me at once, anything — anything, 
dear, good Mr. Commissary." 

“ Make the ticket over to a person in , 
Frankfort, for example — to the person of whom 
you bought It. Put to your transfer a date 
earlier , than the information sworn against 
you, aiM then we shall be able to exculpate 
you. Give me the ticket and the letter of 
renunciation, and I will go over with it. But 
still tliere may be some expenses which — 

“Never mind that, I will imy any charges. 
Here is a ceitifiicate that the ticket belongs 
still to the who sent it to me; for 1 refuse 

to pay for it now, and declare that 1 have 
not paid for it at any former time. The 
ticket itself is inclosed. Here, also, are a 
hundred thalers in good Prussian notes for 
the expenses. Pray, worthy officers, make 
haste, and bring me word soon that no 
||rtljer injury will accrue to me on account 
3r the ticket. Hans ! give these gentlemen 
ampe wine. They have been kind enough to 
JPI me something about a debtor who has 
^ *ept Mmself out of my way. A pleasant 
^ jounify to you, gentiemen. Good-bye, until 
we mt$et agaiiL” 

1 ^ Scarcely had the ffilse commissary and his 
jP’apurious myrmidoh got clear of the town, 
p ^ hen a busy neighbour who had just returned 


from Frankforti came into the shop with a 
I printed paper iif his hand. 

“ My dear neighbour ! you had a ticket — ” 

“Hush! for Raven's sake, not a Word of 
that!” i 

Well ! butiC think you have won.” 

“ Impossibly 1 had no ticket.” 

“ How, no ticket I I saw you pay for it ! ” 

“Would you,ueishbour,bear witness against 
me 1 Never mind, I have signed a renun- 
ciation of my ticket in favour of the collector.” 

“ Was it Number 

“Yes.” 

“Then you 'have renounced the hundred 
thousand florins." 

“Have I ? " cried Muller. “Am I the greatest 
ass the sun has. set upon this night ? What — 
what is the penalty for gambling in the foreign 
lotteries 1 

“ A hundred florins fine, or imprisonment 
in case of default." 

“ Is it regular to send the accused parties 
under arrest to the tribunal ]" 

“Certainly not, if they are householders,, 
or persons in the condition of procuring bail. 
It is a mere civil suit." 

“ I am an ass ! " 

Then Muller told the entire story. The* 
alarm was given, pursuit was commenced, the 
townsmen and tlieir wives came to congratu- 
late their neighbour, and stayed to condole. 
Old Haebeler shuffled up to say, that he 
would never give his daughter to a man who 
had luck and had thrown it away like a dolt. 
The receiver-general pleaded that on the day 
the renunciation was dated he had sold the 
ticket to one Aaron Schleier, who was gone 
to Podolia ; but, before leaving, had passed it 
to somebody whose name he did not know, 
£^nd that the administration had already paid 
its value to the swindling bearer. 


SPRINGS IN THE DESERT. 

1 FACE the long deserted rooms. 

Still striving to recall 

The sounds footsteps on the stairs. 
Or voices in the hall. 

Along the walks and iip the lawn, 

1 wander every day ; 

And sit beneath the mulberry's shods^ 
Where most we loved to play. 

No stir of feet the stillness breaks, 

No dear familiar tone ; 

Since taking each her separate way. 
They left me here alone. 

To love them, and their love to share 
Was- life and Joy to me ; '' 

I was the eldest of the house { 

My sisters they were three. 

As one who marks the bud unfold 
A flower of radiant hue, 

I marvelled day hy day to find 
How beautiful they grew. 
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I knew tbem pvre^ fit .for 
If earthly life were given ; f 
And Q ! -I kiLe^ if tliey should die. 

They were at fit fur Heaven^ 

Oar childhood was a merry timeh 
And griof--df grief wo knew^ 
Seemed only tent, like rain, to ulko 
The flowers tpring up anew. 

We ported ; onp to lordly Lallt* 

In foreign climes wot led ; 

Where love each day some new delight 
O'er her life’s pathway shed. 

The other chose a lowlier lot ; * 

A poor man’s home to share. 

To cheer him at his daily toil, 

And soothe his daily cure. 

The last and youngest,— -where is rIic ? — 
1 thought she would liavo stayed 
Tq talk with me of other days 
JBeneath the mulberry’s shade. 

1 loved her, as a mother loves ; 

And nightly, on niy breast 
She laid her fair and gentle hcad^ 

And sung hei*sclf to rest. 

I knew she could not And her poei 
Among the sons of clay ; 

Yet how 1 wept, when Angels camo 
To take my flow’cr away ! 

And years have passed — long silent years 
Since first 1 dwelt alone 
Within the old deserted house, 

Whence so much love was gone. 

1 was not, like iny sisters, lair. 

Nor light of heart as they ; 

1 always knew that mino would bo 
A lowly, lonely way. 

But they who deem ray portion hard, . 

Know not that wells arc found 
In deserts wild, whose silent streams 
Make green the parched ground. 

There’s not a blade of grass — leaf — 

A breath of summer air — 

But stirs my heart with lovo,for Him 
Who made tliis earth so fair. 

And many a lowly friend have I, 

Or sick, or sad of heart. 

Who hails my coming steps with joy. 
And sighs when I depart. 

No day is ever long ; and night 
Some gentle spirit brings, 

. To whisper thoughts of other worlds 
Atad of diviner things. 

And if, when evening diadows fall, 

I sad or lonely feel, 

1 kneel mo down in that same room 
Where we four used to kneel. 

And there I say ^he evening prayer 
Wo four, were wont to say ; 

The very place hath power to cliurm 
All gloomier thoughts away. 


1 have a thousand memories dear. 

And qtiiet joys untold ; 

For God hut takes his gifts away, i 

To give them hack tenfold. * 


A JOUENEY DUE NOETH. 

THE DnoSCflKT. 

The IschyoBtchik ia not necessarily an 
adult. Though ' many of the class are men 
advanced in years, with beards quite snowy 
and venerable to look at (terrible old roguas 
are these to cheat), there are, on the other 
hand, ifumerous droschky-drivers who are 
lads — nay, mere children. It is desperately 
ludicrous to see a brat, some half-score years 
old, in full Ischvostchik accoutrement; for 
they will not bate an inch of the time- 
honoured costume ; and adhere rigidly to the 
long caftan and the gaudy sash. As lai*ge 
men’s size appears to be the only pattern 
recognised for Ischvostchik boots and hats in 
Eussk, the diminutive heads and spare 
little legs of these juvenile drivers are lost 
iu a forest of felt and an abyss of boot-leather. 
I can recall now more than one of those little 
pale, weazened, frightened fafees bonneted in a 
big hat, precisely like the man who is taking his 
wife’s hand in that strange mirror picture of 
John Van Eyck’s, in the National Gallery — 
the Alpha and Omega of art mechanism, as 
it seems to me ; for if Van Eyck were the in- 
ventor of oil-painting, he has surely in this 
dawn-picture attained the highest degree of 
perfection in the nicety of manipulation to 
which that vehicle lends itself. 

A plague on John Van Eyck, that he 
should make me unmindful of iny Ischvos- 
tchik ! 1 want an excuse, too, for returning 
to him, for I have something to say about 
the vehicle he gains his liveliliood by di4||j^ 
'—the Droschky. There is the same arnoimt 
'of despairing uncertainty prevalent concern- 
ing the orthography of this attelage — iu plain 
English, a one-horse shay — as about its con- 
ductor. In half-a-dozeti books and pdnis 1 
find Droschky spelt in as many dmerent 
ways : it appears as Droschka, Droski, 

I Drotchki, Droskot, and Drusschka ; I am 
perfectly ignortint as to the proper method 
; of writing the word ; but i have elected 
Droschky as the most generally accepted, and 
J intend to abide by it.' 

The real Eussiau, or Moscow droschky, is 
simply a cloth-covered bench upon clumsy C 
springe on four wheels, with k little perch 
in front, which the di;jver bestrides. You, 
the passenger, may seat youself astride^ or side- 
ways, on the bench. It may, perhaps, serve 
to give a more definite and pictorial idea of 
the droschl^^ if 1 describe it as a combinatiou 
of elongated side-saddle (such as are provided 
for the rising generation, and endured by 
loug-Bufiering donkeys in the vicinity of tlie ' 
Spaniai'd Tavern at Hampstead), and an Dish 
outside car. The abomin^le joltiu^^ dirt^and 
discomfort of the whole crazy vehicle, forcibly 
recall, too, that Hibernian institution. There 



is aleatheru para^rotte m either side, to pre-^ of taking 1 
vent the mud from the nrheels flying up into, vent accide 
your face, and ilm hnees of these paracrottes steeds with cords. 1 think it would he expe- 
serve as steps to.UKmnt, and a slight protec- dient, wlien^ foreigner takes his itet airing 
tion in the Way of footing against your in a droschj^, to tie him to the bench, or at 
tumbling out of the ramshackiS concern into least to najE his coat-tails thereto. The born 
the mud : but the imbecility, or malevolence Bussiau^ piously, seem to prefer these peri- 
of the droschky-buildcr has added a tin, or lous vehicles to the inore comfortable drosch- 
pewter covering for this meagre flooring, and kies. They seldom avail themselves of the 
as your bones are being rallied over the facility of befetriding the narrow bench, colus- 
£i;CBBian stones, your feet keep up an inces- sus like, but sit jauntily sideways, tapping 
sant and involuntary skating shuffle on this that deadly pewter with their boot-tips ^ 

, aoeursed pewter pavement. Tliere nothing confidently and securely as the Amazons wlio 
to hold on by, save the driver, and a sort of scour through the tan at the Hippodrome 
aaddle-pummel turned the wrong way, at the on bare-backed steeds. Ladies, even, fre- 
hinder end of the bench ; thedroschky rocks quently patronise these breakers on wheels. 

' from side to side, threatening to tip over alto- It is a sight to see their skirts spreading 
gether at every moment. You mutter, you their white bosoms to the gale, like ship? 
pray, you perspire ; your hooked fingers seek canvas ; a prettier sight to watch their 
little inequalities of the bench to grasp at, daint}' feet pit-a-patting on that pewter 
as Claude FroUo's tiied to claw at the stone of })eril I have before denounced. When a 
copings when he fell from the tower of Notre lady and gentleman mount one of these 
Dame ; 3^00 are jolted, 3’ou are bumped, 3 011 droschkies, and are, I presume on tolerably 
are scarified ; you are dislocated ; and, all this brotherly and sisterly terms, it seems to be 
while, your feet are keeping up the diabolical accepted as a piece of 0033^ etiquette for the 
goose-step on the pewter beneath. Anathema, lady to sit in the gentleman’s lap. 
Mai'auat^ ! if there be a strong north wind While waiting at a house-door for a fare 
blowing (Boreas has his own way, even in engaged therein, or at any other time that he 
the height of summer, iu Petersburg), and is not absolutely compelled to be driving, the 
youi* hat be tempted to desert 3’our head, and Iselivostchik has a habit of abandoning ibe 
go out on the loose ! Tliere is such a human, splash-board, and reclining at full length on 
or perhaps, fiendish perversity iu hats, when his back on the droschky bench, there to 
they blow ofi-— such a mean, malignant, cruel, snore peaccfull3', oblivious of slaver3^, un- 
and capricious persistence in rolling awa}’, mindful of the slide. To the full ' length of 
and baffling you — ^that I can scarcely re- his trunk rvould be perhaps a more correct 
frain from shaking my flat at my vagrant expression, for the bench is only long enough • 
head-covering while I am running after for his body down to the knees ; and hla big- 
it ; and swearing at it when 1 capture booted legs dangle comfortably down among 
it ; and punching its head well before 1 re- tlie wheels. He will sleep here, in the Sun, 
s^e it on my- own. But what are you to do in the rain, in weather hot and cold ; and, 
if*our hat flies olf in a droschky ? You were it not for casual passengers and the 
daren't jump out: sudden death lies thst ever-pursuing police soldier, he would so sleep, 
way.. The driver will see you at Nishi- I bciieve, till Doomsday. There is one in- 
Novgorod before he will descend to recover convenience to the future occupant of the 
it ; although he has not the slightest shame in droschk3" in this ; that, inasmuch as it is plea- 
asking you to get down to pick up his, sant, in a liotel, to have 3^our bed warmed, 
whip. All you can do is to shut 3'our eyes, there are dificrcuces of opinion as to the corn- 
tie a pocket-handkerchief over’ your head, fort of having, your seat warmed vicariously : 
and buy a new hat ; which, b3' the way, will espcciall3^ when the animated warming-pan 
cost you, for a very ordinary one, ten silver is a Bussian and an Ischvostchik, and, and 
roubles — a^irieaand a half. As to slopping — ^well, the tnuth must out — ^ragged, dirt3', 
the drosch%, getting down, and chasing the greasy, and swarming with vermin, 
fugitive — that might be done in England; 1 know that I am sinning grievously against 
but not here. It seems almost as dillicult to good manners in barely hinting at the ex- 
pull up a droschky as a railway train. The istence of such things ; but 1 might as 
wheels would seem to be grejised to such a well attempt to write a book on "Yenioe 
terrific extent, that they run or jolt on of without mentioning the canals^ as to chro- 
^ their ewn accord ; and two hundred yards’ uicle Bussiau maimers and cuatoms with- 
aotice is the least 3’^ou can, in an3’' con- out touching ever so delicately - on the topic 
science, Me your Ischvostchik, if 3'’ou want of the domestic animalculfiB of the empire, 
him to ^Boi.** Meantime, with that exe- There is a little animal friendly to man, 
craHe north wind, where would your hkl and signifying, I have been given to under- 
be ? ‘ In the Neva, or half-way to the Lake stand, love, whose existence is very pro- 
. . perly ignored in the select circles of refiiicd 

'Whjea ibeiScythians (was it the Scythians, England, but who is ' as familiar iu good 
by were first made dbquainted with society at Petersburg as . the lively flea 

horseflS^e^ihattheir young men desfrouB is at Pera. It was my fortune, during a 
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portion of my stay in Buasial to occupy an 
a}^riment in a very grand IbouBe on i^e 
KevakpX Perspective, nearly o^osite the ca- 
tbediti of Oor Xnady of J^asan, The house 
itself had an^ ecclesiastical tl|^e, being the 
I)om-Petripavloskol, or house St. Peter 
and St. Paul, ^and was an appsuage of that 
wealthy church. We had a ma|ble staircase 
to our house, mutation seagliola columns, and 
panels paipted quite beautifully with Cupids 
and YetMseB, A Russian lady of high rank 
occupied a suite of apartments on the same 
dqor ; and, late one uiglit, when 1 was about 
retiring to rest, her well-born excellency (I 
used to call her the Queen of Siieba, she was 
so stately) condescended to oi’der her body- 
servant to tap at my door, and tell me that 
the Barynia desired to speak with me. I ac- 
cordingly had an interview witli her at the 
door of her apartment, she being also about 
to retire for the night. She liad somelliing 
to show. me, she said. Russian ladies always j 
have something to show you — a bracelet, a 
caricature, a tame lizard, a musical box, a fly I 
in amber, or some’ novelty of tliat description— I 
but this was simply a remarkably handsome ; 
black velvet mantle, with two falls of rich black 
lace to it. I knew that it was new, and had 
come home only that afternoon from Madtime 
Zoc Falcon’s, the court modiste in the Mala 
Miliionne ; so, expecting that the countess, 
with the elegant caprice "in which her distin- 
guished position gave her a right to indulge, 
wished to have, even at two o’clock in the 
moi'ning, the opinion of an Aiiglisky upon 
her mantle, I said critically that it was very 
pretty ; whereupon, a taper finger w'fls pointed 
to a particular spot on the mantle, and a sil- 
very voice said, “ Regard ez ! ” 1 did re^^arder, 
and, on my honour, I saw sti-olling leisurely 
over the black velvet, gravely, but conti-^ 
dently, majestic but unatfected, his white 
top-eoat on, his hat on one side, his inspire lla 
under his arm (if 1 may be periniited to use 
such ll^f^ti^phorical expressions), as tine a 
LOUSE as ever was seen in St. Giles’s. I 
bowed and withdrew. * 

1 must explain that I had i reviously 
expressed myself as soiue\-fliat sceptic to 
this lady respecting the aiiimalcular phe- 
nomena of Russia ; for 1 had been stopping ' 
in a German hotel at Wasaily-Ostrow, where 
the l>edrooms were scrupulously clean ; and 
it must be also said that the lady in question, 
though a Russian subject, and married to an 
officer in the guards, had been born and edu- 
cate in western Europe. Had she been a 
native Russian, little account would she hiive 
taken of such a true-born subject of the j 
Czar at that late hemr^ 1 ween. j 

Although the violent* and eccentric oscilla- j 
tions of a single-bodied droschky undoubtedly 
conduce to a frame of mind which is a sove- 
reign cure for hypoi^ondriasis, yet the draw- 
backs to itsadvanta^ (the lant one especially) 
are so fearful, tliat i question whether it te 
worth while to undergo so much sufiering 


as Ihk transition fi»>m , a stW of ebroni'e ' 
melancholy to one of raving, madiftfe s ■ 
tliis provinces, I am sorry to.write it^' it is oft- 
times l>ut Hobson’s choice—this or '‘none ; 
but in St. Petersburg (and 1 suppose^ in 
coronation time, at Moscow), there u no lack 
of double bodied droschkies, in which you may 
ride without any very imminent danger of a • 
dislocation of the arm, and a compound frac- 
ture of the thigh, or so, per verst. The fonn 
of the double-bodied droschky, though not 
very familiar to our LongAcre carriage ar- 
chitects, is well known in France. The inha- 
bitant! of the Rue du Jeu de Paume, at Ver- 
sailles, must be well acquainted with it ; for 
tlierein it was whUom (and is so still, 1 hope) 
the custom of the great French painf^r, Mon- 
sieur Horace Vbunet, to ride in a trim coquet- 
tish little droschky, presented to him by the 
Czar Nicholas. lu his latter days, his impeiial 
fi iend did not like Horace quite so much ; 
the Impudent artist having been misguided 
eiiougli to publish some letters which had the 
misfortune to be true, and not quite favour- 
able to the imperial r6gime. This droschky 
was, it need scarcely be said, a gem of its 
kind — a model Attelagc Russe. The horse— 
likewise a present from the emperor — was a 
superb coal-black otalon of tue Ukraine ; 
and, to complete the turn-out, the driver was 
ill genuine Isclivosichik costume— in hat, 
boots, and caftan complete. I want to see 
the double-bodied droschky in London, 
Isclivosichik and all. I am tired of tan- 
dems, dog-carts, mail-jjhaetous, and hooded 
c.abrioicts, with tall horses and short tigers. 
Wliat could tlieiv be more spicy down tlie road 
than a droschky, sparkling, shining, faultless 
to a nut, a rivet, as our matchless English 
coachbuilders only know how to turn out an 
equipage ; with a fast-trotting mare iif the 
^liatts, and a driver with a busViy beard, a 
sky-blue caftan, shiny boots, and an Ischvos- 
tchik’s hat? 1 think John Ooachimin would 
not object to growing a beard and wearing a 
caftan for a i casouable advance on his wages. 

I wonder it any of the stately English hi- 
dalgos I saW' just before I left Russia — if any 
of those etliereally-born Secretaries of L^a- 
tion, and unpaid attach6s — will bring home a 
droschky from the laud of the Russ, or, on 
t’leir return, order one from Laurie or JELoul- 
aitch. Tliere are, perhaps, two slight ob- 
stacles to the naturalisatiuu of the droscliky 
in England. In the flrst place, you couldn’t 
have the Ischvostchik thrashed if he didn’t 
drive well ; in the next, the English gentleman 
is innately a driving animal He likes to take 
the ribbons himself, while his groom sits 
beside with folded arms. In Russia, the case 
is piecisely contrary. The Russian moujik is 
almost born ,a cowman ; at idl events, he 
begins to drive iu his tenderest childhood. 
The Russian gentleman scarcely ever touches 
a pair of reins. The work is too hard ; 
besides, is thare not Ivan Ivanoviteh to take 
the tumble off our hands ? In St. Petersburg, 
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it is entirely «onta«iy etig^uette fdr n gen- 
tleman ^ Dd seen iteving bis own equipage ; 
and 1 have nd doubt that any gentleman so 
sinning would draw upon himself a reprimand 
firom the emperor, or, at least, the evil eye of 
the ^lice. This extraordinary^ government 
seems ahnost to be jealous of private eques- 
trianism. In no capital in Europe do you see^ 
such a woeful paucity of cavaliers as in St. 
Petersburg. I do not speak of the city 
proper, in which the execrable pavement is 
sufficient to ruin any horse's feet ; but in the 
environs, where there are good ro^ds, you 
seldom meet any persons in plain clothes on 
horseback. Either it is not hon-ton to ride 
in mufti (and, to be candid, tiiere are very 
few gentlemen, save the members of the corps 
diplomatique, who ever appear out of uni- 
form), or to have a horse to oneself, and to ride 
it, is considered in certain quarters an en- 
' croachment on the imperial prerogative of a 
j cavalry force ; or — and this 1 am led shrewdly 
to suspect is the real reason — the llussians 
are bad horsemen, and don't care about equi- 
tation when not upon compulsion. Be good 
enough to bear in mind that the Tatars and 
OoBsacks, who live almost entirely on horse- 
back, are not EussLaus. The Eussian cavalry 
soldiers sit their horses in the clumsiest, 
painfullest manner you can conceive ; and, 
though they have the vastest riding-schools, 
and the most awfully severe manage to be 
found anywhere, the Eussian cavalry are no- 
toriously inefficient 4 as troopers : they are 
I grenadiers on horsebimk, nothing more. They 
can do everything, and more than western 
soldiers, in the way of manoeuvring, curvet- 
ing, and caracoling, of course — they must do 
it, or the omnipotent Stick will know the 
reason why ; but, in actual warfare, it is asto- 
nishing how onr friend the Cossack goes up 
to premium, and how the dragoon goes down 
to discount. The peasants of Little Russia 
make- tolerably good troopers ; which is diffi- 
cult to underatand, seeing that with them 
horses are scarce, and their principal ex- 
perience in riding and driving is confiued to 
oxen ; but the Russian proper is almost as 
much a stranger to a horse's back as a 
mau-o'-war's man is, though he, the Eussian, 
has a natural genius for droschky driving. And 
this I write after having seen a review of the 
Chevalier Guards, who, if size and magnifi- 
cence of appointment are to be considered as 
a test of capacity, are the twelve hundred 
finest men upon the twelve himdred finest 
horses in the world. 

Now and then — ^but it is a case of extreme 

W nty ofowurreuce — ^you see a Gentilhomme 
ssse driving (himself ) a feeble imitation of 
an English do^art, in a leafy road on one of 
thu pretty islands in the Neva. Every Russian, 
of wtatevjsr rank he may be— from the sui^ 
mgpL imd starred general, to the filthy ; 

the white-headed octogenarian 
the sallow baby in the fiurse's arms— 

[ every child of the Czar, has a worn, pinched, ; 


dolorous, ui^sy expressioii in his counte- 
nance, as if nis boots hurt 111111, or as if he 
had a cankirworm somewhera or a scarlet 
letter buru^ into his breast, like thO Rev. 
h£r. Dimsdife. They are not good to look 
at — Eussiaf faces. People say that it ts the 
climate, oribhe abuse of vapour-baths, that 
gives thenf that unlovely look. But a had 
climate won’t prevent you from looking your 
neighbour in ihe face \ two vapour-ba&S per 
week won’t pull down the corners of your 
mouth, and give you the physiognomy of a 
convict who would like to get into the chap- 
lain’s good graces. No. It is the Valley of , 
the Shadow of Stick through which these 
men are continually passing, that casts this 
evil hang-dog cloud upon them. Well, imagine 
the Gentilhomme Basse in his dog-cart with 
four reins, no whip, and that rueful visage 1 
have spoken of. By his side is a slave* servant, 
evidently shaved against his will, and who is 
of the same (hirsute) opinion still ; for bristles 
are obstinately starting out of forbidden 
corners. He has a shabby blue cap witli a 
faded gold-lace band, and a livery that does not 
come within the wildest possibility of having 
been made for him. He tries mournfully to 
fold his arms, with those paws covered with 
dirty Berlin gloves, aud he makes superhuman 
efforts not to fall asleep. Master and man 
arc clearly in a wrong position. The horse 
(a first- rate one, with a flowing mane aud 
tail) evidently despises the wliole concern, 
and kicks his heels up at it. The dogcart is 
badly built, the wheels are out of balance, and 
the paint is dingy. They never seem to wash 
Eussian* carriages ; I have lived over a mews, * 
and ought to know. This Gentilhomme Eusse 
in the dogcart is about as mournful a sight 
as is to be seen anywhere, even in Russia. 

But, when the Russians are sensible 
enough to abandon imitation, ' aud to stand 
or fkll by their own native equipages, they 
can make a brave show. Of little, private, ' 
double-bodied droschkies, there are swarms ; 
and in some of these you will see horses 
worth from seven to twelve hundred silver 
roubles each. Many a puny cornet in the 
guards, too, hfs his caliche lined with moire- 
antique, and drawn by two splendid, black, 
Ukraine horses. 1 may observe that the 
horses never wear blinkers, and that, though 
full of mettle, they are very little addicted to 
shying. The harness is quite peculiar and 
Russian, consisting of a purple net of leather- 
work profusely spangled with small discs of 
silver. Only some of the court carriages are 
drawn by horses harnessed in the English 
manner. Pretty as their own caparisons are, 
the Russians sigh for foreign faiffiions ; and 
extravagant prices are given for a set of 
English harness. In the native harness 
there seem to be a good many unnecessary 
straps and tassels ; but the backs of the 
horses are left almost entirely free, which has «• 
a very picturesque and wild horse of tlie 
prairie sort of effect. Coal black is the 
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favourite hue ; next, grey. Wkh all horses, 
the sensible custom is observel of allowing 
the maues and tails to grow ; ilid the conse- 
quence is, that the animals lookk about thrice 
as handsome and as noble (blesiktheir honest 
hearts !) as the be-ratted, be-^reyhounded 
flteeds we see at home. k 

The coachman of the Princesl Schiliapoff 
(or aqy other .princess you lik? to find a 
name for), the conductor of thpse coal-black 
steeds (the SchiliapofF has twenty-five hun- 
di'ed serfs, and half the Ogurzi Perspective 
belongs to her), is own brother to the ragged, 
dirty lechvostchik. ,Nor, though he is coach- 
man to a princess, is his social ^position one 
whit better than that of Ivan Ivanovitch, 
sprawling on his back on the droschky bench. 
His caftan is made of superfine broadcloth, 
sometimes of velvet, slashed at the back and 
sides with embroidery, as if he had been 
knouted with a golden whip ; his hat is of 
the shiniest nap, has a velvet band a silver 
buckle, and is decorated with a bunch of 
rosy ribbons, a bouquet of artificial flowers, 
or a peacock’s feather. He has a starched 
wiiite neckcloth, buckskin gloves, rings in his 
cars ; his hair is scrupiilously cut, and his 
beard is bushy, well trimmed, oiled, and 
curled. He has a sash radiant with bright 
colours, and the top of a crimson silk shirt 
just asserts itself above his caftan. It is 
probable that he sometimes gets meat to eat, 
and that he has decent sleeping accomnioda- 
tioh in the stables, along with the horses. 
But he is a Slave, body and bones. The 
Princess Schiliapolf may sell him to-morrow 
* if she have a mind [to those who have an 
idea that Russian serfs cannot be sold away 
from the soil, 1 beg to recall Mr. Fox’s recom- 
mendation to Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
assassination question, “Put all that non- 
sense out of your hetid ”]. The princess may 
send him to the police, and have him b^ten 
like a sack if he take a wrong turning or 
pull up at the wrong milliner’s shop; the 
princess’s majordonio may, and does, kick, 
cufi^ and pull his hair, whenever he has a 
mind ^Uat way. The princess may, if he 
have offended her beyond the power of stick 
to atone for, send him as an exile to Siberia, 
or into the ranks of the army as a soldier. 
Ther0 are many noble familibs who pride 
themselves on having handsome ,meii as 
coachmen ; there are others, like Sir Roger 
de Ooverley, who like to have old men to 
<irive them. I have seen some of tliis latter 
category, quite patriarchs of the box, vener- 
4ible, snowy-bearded old men, that might have 
sate for portraits of the Apostles in the 
cartoons. It is pleasant, is it not, to be six 
feet high and as handsome as Dunois, and 
to be sold to pay a gambling debt ? To be 
sixty years of age, and have a white head, 
and grand-children, and to be scourged 
with birch rods like a ■ schoolboy ? And 
these good people arh WHms, hto. Harnett! 
Beecher Stowe, White, ma'am ! 


The Russian imperial court is a cmiri i hy 
which, OB the principle of.eoals being 
I mean that the Czar has always in his tnun 
a vast number of grand dignitaries of the 
household, and bong fide couitiers, constanUy 
attendant oif and resident with him. These 
courtly personages, when they drive abo^t .in 
carriages, are permitted tohave afootman on the 
box beside the coachman. This John Thomiis, 
or Ivan Tomasovitch, to be strictly Russian, , 
is uDpowdered and uuwhiskered. There is 
no medium in a serf’s shaving here ; he is 
either full-bearded or gaol-cropped. His 
shirt, sKid indeed lower habilimeuts - are 
doubtful, for he wears — over all, summer 
and winter — a huge cloak desoendiug to his 
heels, of the very brightest scarlet, — a cloak 
with a deep cape and a high collar.'' The 
edges of this garment are passemented With 
broiid bands of gold embroidered with 
countless double eagles on black velvet,' and 
these have such a weird and bat-like, not 
to say demoniac, effect, that the Muscovite 
flunkey clad in this flaming garment and 
with ail immense cocked-hat stuck fore and 
aft on his semi-shaven head, bears a fan- 
tastic resemblance to an India-house bea- 
dle, of whom the holy inquisition has fallen 
foul, and who, shorn of his stafl*, but with 
his red cloak converted into a San Benito, 
is riding to an auto da f6 in his master’s 
carriage. Some general officers have soldier- 
footmen, who sit in the rumble of the caldche 
in the military grey cloak and spiked hel- 
met. The ambassadors have their chasseiM 
plumed, braided and couteau-de-chassed ; but 
with these exceptions, the outward and visible 
sign of the flunkey is wanting in Fetersburgh. 
Yet everybody keeps a carriage who can 
afford it ; and many do so who can’t. I was 
very nearly having half a private droschky 
myself ; the temptation was so great, the 
horses so good, the coachman so sKilful, the 
diflicullies of pedestrianism so great, the 
public conveyatices so abominably bad. As 
I have remarked, the majority of carriage- 
keepers don't take footmen out with. them. 
I have seen the great Prince Dolgorouki^ tke 
chief of the gendarmerie and secret police, 
the high and mighty wooden-stick in wait- 
ing at whose very name 1 tremble still, 
strp out of one of those modest little 
biougharos called “pill-boxes,” open it, and 
close the door as if he knew not what 
a footman was, and walk up-stairs to the 
second-floor of a lodging-house, with his stars, 
his ribbons, his helmet, his sword, his spurs, 
unflunkeyed and unannounced. Fall not, how- 
ever, in the obvious error of imagining that 

* The RusBiau^ sre extravagantly fond of red. That 
a thing Is red. implies with them that It is hoautiAil ; 
indeed, they have but one word (preknasse) t 6 ex- 
pr^ both redness and beauty. The fhvouiite Russian 
flower is tbe rose ; though, alas 1 that has fiur more fre- 
quently to be admired in paper or wax than in actual 
existence. ▲ crimson petticoat is the holiday diess nf a 
peasant girl ; and to have a rod 011111 is one of the dearest 
ok9(iotB,of a Moqjlk’s ambition. 
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Ivan Tc)inasoYlti& lacks in 
Bussian litmfiehdldis 'im^'doors he swarms, 
xanl^plies himself orientsliy and indefinitely ; 
but, 6a<t of doors, Konis !Autres do without him. 

Two words moiie, and I have done with the 
eq^pa^es of the great. Although there are 
prowhiy no people on earth that attach so 
hmdh impertance to honorific distinctions, 
cai^e, Gostumea, and “ sun, moon, and stars ” 
decorations as the Bussians ; their carriage- 
panels are singularly free from the boastful, 
imbecilities of that sham heraldry and harle- 
quinading patchwork which some of us in 
tae west throw like parti-coloured snuff in 
the eyes of the world to prove our high 
descent. And, goodness knows, the Eussiaii 
nobility are barbarically well-born enougli. 
They have plenty of heraldic kaleidoscope- 
wort at hhme ; but they keep it, like their 
servants, for grand occasions. For ordinary 
wear, a plain coronet on the panel, or — more 
frequently still — the simple initials of the 
occupant, are thought suflicient for a prince’s | 
carriage. * | 

A last word. Since my return to Western 
Europe I have noticed that the dear and de- 
lightful sex who share our joys and double our 
woes — I mean, of course, the Ladies ! — have 
adopted a new, marvellous, .and most eccentric 
. fashion in wearing apparel . I allude to the cun- 
ning machines, of a balloon form, composed of 
crinoline, whalebone, and steel — called, 1 have 
heard — sous-jupes boufiantes, and which 1 
conjecture the fair creatures wear under- 
neath their di’esses to give them that sway- 
hig, staggering nether appearance, which is so 
much admired — by milliners — and which I 
can compare to nothing so closely as the 
(Jreat Bell of Bow in a gale of wind, and far 
gone in the dropsy. Wliat have the sous jupes 
bouffarites to do with the coachmen of the 
Bussian boyards ? you will jisk. This. For a 
very swell coachman, there is nothing thought i 
more elegant and difstinguished lliauamostj 
exaggerated bustle. The uiiliapi)y wretches | 
are made to waspicate their waists with their 
sashes ; and, all around in a hundred plaits, j 
extend the skirts of their caftans. What 
species of under-garments they wear, or what 
mechanical means they adopt to inflate their 
. skirts, I knc>w* not ; but they have exactly 
the same Tolnbola appearance as our fashion- 
able ladies. Isn’t it charming ladies ? Only 
t^ififcnty years since, you borrowed a fashion 
from the Hottentot Venus, and now skirts 
are worn h, la Moujik liusse. 

There afe some old Bussian families who 
are yet sufficiently attaclied to ancient, 
pigtail observances, as to drive four liorses 
theni carnages. Tlie leaders are gene- 
a long way ahead ; there is a pre- 
looseness In the way of traces ; 
Vand the posiiiion, if any, sternly re^mdiatesi 
ixl\o ,lKare idett of a jacket with a two-inch | 
^j.an4 iidheres to the orthodox caftan ; a 
the 4 . of whoee skirts he Ikicka into his 
eveiy c^l^ots along with his galligaskins, i 


Oafran and Aoots and breeches, breeches, 
boots and cf^n,; bulahy beard and low- 
crowned hat !*' Dear reader, how often shall 
I have to reiterate these words— how long 
will it be bCTore you tire of them ? There 
are sixty-fi^ millions ’ of people in this 
Valley of tlfe Dry bones; but they are all , 
alike in th/Jir degree. The Bussian people 
are printed, and there are thousands of im- 
pressions of g£fudy officers struck in qolpura, 
gilt and tinselled like Mr. Parks’s characters 
(those that cost three-^and-sixpence) ; and 
there ai e millions of humble moujiks and 
ischvostchiks^ roughly pulled and hastily 
daubed — only a penny plain and twopence 
coloured. * 

A DAY OF BECKONING. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE POURTH. 

Fodr months elapsed, and in the midst of 
the dark winter-days Alice’s son struggled * 
into the world. Privation had come into 
Bobiii’s home before this ; the photographic 
I business did not prosper, and a stray guinea 
I for a caricature on passing events was all 
! I hat found its way iut.o the household purse ; 

: but both Alice and her husband were mur- 
Ivellously cheerful under the circumstances. 
!At last Bobiii determined to apply to his 
’ father for tJie restoration of his bachelor 
' allowance, and, in that intent, he went early 
* one morning to his office. Carl was there, 

! and received him with ceremonious contempt ; 
hut when Bobin opened his business, and the 
‘father seemed inclined to relent, he inter- 
posed with sneers and threats, and a stormy 
quarrel ensued, which resulted in the younger 
I brother’s being forbidden his father’s pre- 
sence. 

I Tliat evening Ike and his favourite son sat 
longer than usual over their wiiae ; not that 
cithef ‘drank much, for both were abstemious 
men, but that each had a mind preoccupied. 
Ike had been considerably disturbed by the 
scene at the office, and his face now wore a 
grey, anxious look ; his hand was often lifted 
I uneasily to his head, but Carl was so absorbed 
that he did not notice the gesture. At length 
the old man rose and walked unsteadily to 
the fireplace, against which he supported 
himself. AVhen he spoke his utterance 
indistinct and slow ; evidently some strange 
infiuence was upon him. 

“ We might have left him that T>altry tltfec 
hundred, (Jaii : it was not much,” he ^id, 
anxiously and deprecatingly. A cold sneer 
curved Carl’s lips, but. he neither stirred 
nor looked up. Ike continued in the same 
tone : “ I think I shall tell Wormsley to let 
him have it— the lad seemed diskeariened to- 
day : Alice ill, and the child io look to. Do 
you think Marston will have left the office ? ” 

Carl started up. MarstiEm was his fa- 
ther’s confidential clerk, a man ^o had 
always stood Bobin’s friend. !*'Wait until 
to-morrow, sir, and you’ll think better of it,” 
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he said slioirtly. Ike xno^ved a 
forward, stretebed ' oat bis b 
say sometbiti^, and fbll upoi 
stricken with paralysis. 

Aboiit a qnalterro^an-hour 
breathless messenger arrived at 



p or two glanced at the gr^ old 1 

d, tried to son drapery of the bed. Carl sbn^deiw^ita 
the floor if chilli to the bone, walked to 

the room where Marston lay ; put bis / 
rwards, a upon the handle ; drew it back ; halted irre- 
obin's door, solnte. A. moaning noise ei^ed 


was told that he. must go up Jiome imme- words : Bobin — wife — ^my will — ^Marston-* 
diately, for. hi^ father haa had a fit, and was at once he seemed to be in an ao'ony of 
not expected to survive the night. He re- haste. 

turned for a moment to his wife, .bade her . Carl stood upright for a moment, and 
not wake for him, as ho might be detained, looked af his father’s working countenance ; 
kissed her and the child, and then acconi- then half-filling a wine-glass with ' water, 
panied the servant to his father’s house in all poured into it some of the conicmts of the 
x. \ /M 1 n medicine. Once he stayed his hand; then. 

His ^ brother Carl, Marston the clerk, a swift ns thought, poured on, and presented 
physician, iind the housekeeper, were in the the draught to the old man’s lips. He swal- 
cbamber as be entered it. The old man was lowed it all, and lay back with his son’s ajxn' 
making a frightful efibrt to s^>eak, but could under him. Carl drew it away; and went 
not articulate a! word. This continued for behind the curtains, and looked up at the 
^ some time; then the stupor of insensibility starlit heavens with a ghastly face, 
seemed to shroud all his faculties. Poor AVhen Kobin returned in an hour or two 
Bobin held one of the powerless hands, and later, his brother met him at the chamber- 
wept as bitterly as if his father had been to door. Theirfather, hesaid, had had a second 
him what he had been to Carl, while his seizure ami was dead ; and the two brothers 
brother stood by quite phlegmatic and un- went down-stairs together, 
moved ; Marston and the female servant 

w’ere also deeply aflected. The physician ciiAPXEa the fjpth. 

tried all tiie usual remedies without effect. Old Ike Bi’anston’s funeral was over; the 
and delivered oracular sentiments in a pro- shuttera were opened, the blinds drawn up, 
fessioual tone : Mr. Branstou might rilly and | Carl \va3 by himself in the house — ^his own 
live for months, or it might be years ; or ! house now' ; and the servants in the kitchen 
another fit might supervene and prove fatal, were I a Iking of ‘“master’s father-old master,” 
For the present, nothing more could be done, wdioin they had buried ceremoniously that 
•but if the patient revived, he might Jiave a morning. True to his profession to the last^' 
few drops of a certain medicine, for which a i Ike's will wiis redolent of charity and twenty 
prescription was given — a very few drops, in I pound bequests ; but the great bulk of his gains 
w'ater — and then the man of physic departed, went to Lis dai-ling Carl ; to Bobin, nothing 
Ijretty well aware that Death was lying in — not a shilling. Bobin, though grievously 
wait to take possession of what he left. disappointed, neither reproached his father's 

Ike being fallen into a sort of letl^gy memory, iior complained of his brother’s 
wdiich seemed likely to continue, Bobin ran gi-eed. lie merely remarked: “If he had 
home to reassure his wife, promising to come = Jived he would have altered his will ; he was 
back in a few hours. Marston lay down to more than halt-disposed to forgive me the 
rest in an adjoining room, and the house- j k*v?t time 1 talked to him, if you had not come 
keeper went to her bed. Carl being left l:>etween us, and you know it, Carl.” 
alono in hk father’s room, sat down by the Carl did know it; and not finding it conve- 
bed-side to keep his watch ; it wivs the first nient to make any asseverations of his good- 
time such a vigil had fallen to him, and the will, the brothers parted witli a very cool 
deadly stillness of the house* at midnight ; hand shake, soon after the other people, who 
weighed on him like a nightmare. Tliis man | ha . I paid Ike Branstou the respect of foUow- 
never had the company of good thoughts, but ing him to the gx’ave, had dispersed, 
often a throb of fear came to him in the The day got over slowly. Dinner-time 
silent bouts. It came now. He got up and came, and Carl sat down to his solitary 
lifted ,tli0 curtain from the window. There repast, with the white-headed butler, who/ 
was starlight in the sky, clear and pure, and had served his father ever since his marriag^- 
in the room a dim lamp burning under a behind ,hia chair, and a feline-footed man in' 
shade. Oo the ^ mantelshelf where it stood livery to wait upon him. Not tliat he was a 
were ranged bottles^ full, half-full, and man who loved state or show, but that he 
empty, and at the end the prescription did not like to be alone, was he thus attended, 
brought from the chemist's that night. It He dragged the ceremonial of ^ning over a 
was plainly khelkd. and Carl’s eye, dropping long hour and a-half, but it was ended at ‘ 
^from the lamp, Tell on it and fixed there; last, the., round table with the decantets , 
wandered away j returned stealthily, as i£ placed by the mrd servants gone hut. 
afraid of the thou^t it pointed, and then i He dre.'i^ a long breath, as if to free ids - 
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frQm:*so;aie labourite iv^kht, stirred up the 
£re till every iurkixi^ shadow was chased out 
of the room, and wt down in au easy chair 
by the heartih-— its ttii^der. 

, Its m^ter, .He had coveted the place 
long ; he had drawn plans of wl^at he should 
do when he gQt it ; how important^ how re- 
spectable,'hoy powerful he should be. These 
plans recurred to him now very vividly, and 
there was no more interest or beauty In 
them than in the handful of white ashes 
scattfi^d under the grate. He shifted his 
se^t listlessly from side to side, and his face, 
usually so calm and self-possessed, \:as of a 
cold, grey pallor— an awful look he had, as 
the servant remarked to his fellows in the 
kitchen, after he had been rung up-stairs 
twice to replenish the blazing fire. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Carl drank 
glass after glass of wine, then rose and paced 
uie room heavily, as if the companionable 
sound, of his own footsteps was better than 
the vault-like silence. 

f^No wonder,” said the housekeeper, “no 
wonder he felt lonely and lost — his father 
had doted on him ; nay, she did believe that, 
close-handed as old master was known to be, 
he would have coined his heart for young j 
master.” 

Suddenly he paused in the centre of the 
room, and iiis eyes settled on the great mirror 
which towered between the mantel and the 
ceiling. He seemed to see in its depths the 
heavily-draped crimson bed in which his 
father died, and between it and the light 
stood a tall £gure like himself pouring a 
liquid from a phial into a glass of water ; a 
dim lurid glare was on the face of the glass 
in which the objects wavered shadowy, and 
then gradually faded, until it reflected only 
the sweep of the window curtain behind him 
and his own stony face. 

“It is onlv a delusion,” he said aloua, , 
but his limbs shook as if palsy-stricken, 
and his heart beat like a hammer. He| 
mug the bell, and when the servant appeared | 
lie held him in talk some time, asking trivial 
questions, and giving as trivial ordei*s, until 
the man wondered what had come over him, 
and suggested that, perhaps, he would like to 
see hia brother, Mr. Bobin. 

“ Ko ; n«t him. See that this great looking- 
glw is taken down to-morrow, Stevens ; 1 am 
going to have a picture in its place,” his 
master said ; “that is all — you can go and 
tell Blundell I want to speak to him.” 

.Blundell, the white-haired butler, came, 
stood some five minutes with the door 
bpen before Carl spoke, and when he did at 
' wt raise his head, he appeared to seek in his 
inind for what he had intended to say, and. 
I^t remembering it, he dismissed the old 
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servants recalled him^ 
ciai!dleeti<Ari and wej 
rook. > S|tiiulell reiDj 
his mi. ^ see A mi 
by his &&er's death. 



iked for a chamber 
itairs to his bed- 
that he never* in 
shook as Mr, Carl 


In the during the daytime, when he 
wag surrouiraed by business, Uarl Branaton 
recovei'ed h[]haself ; but night after night 
this fear of solitude returned upon him. 
Maxston ob^wed that while his temper grew 
more irritable his hardness of character re- 
laxed, and often he manifested a total in- 
difference po opportunities of gain which 
would have eubsted alLhis bad and 
selfish energies. Carl had made the discovery 
that a man^may be rich, respectable, im- 
purtant, and powerful, while he is utterly and 
hopelessly wretched. He would have changed 
places with the bare-footed tramp in the 
streets, with his miserable debtors, with any- 
body. In Ills harassed and dqjected state he was 
often visited by the doctor who had attended 
his fathei*, and who now recommended him 
either to travel awhile or to have company 
in his own house. Carl did not like to stir 
from home, and could think of nobody for a 
compaiiion but Mistress Margery Filklngton ; 
so he sent for her, and she came. He had 
society enough now. 01 it was a blissful 
household where Margery Pilkington ruled. 

• Ere long, Carl grew more afraid of liis 
cheerful companion than he had ever been 
either of himself or his solitude. The 
glare of her eyes pursued him, watched him 
as steadfastly as if she were his fate patiently 
biding its hour ; she dictated to him on all 
occasions, great and small, and took complete 
mastery of him ; if he resisted, she menaced 
him, and there was that in her hard voice 
and glittering cold eye which said he had 
better not quarrel with her 1 And Carl did 
not quarrel with her ; but, after enduring a 
two years’ tyranny — to which old monkish 
discipline must have been a trifie-^Mrs. 
Margery Pilkington was one morning found 
dead in her bed, and lie was free again. 

It was after this event that the house was 
sold and pulled down : an institution for 
chari'iable purposes being built on its site. 
Carl Brauston gave the money, and laid the^| 
foundation stone. Afterwards, he went abroad. 

It is but imperfectly known what he did 
there. Marston conducted the business at 
home on his own responsibility. From time 
to time rumoiArs' reached him that Carl had 
become a papist, and member of a severe com- 
munity of monks ; then, that he was , living 
under some new medical regimen in ah esta- 
blishment near Paris ; then, that he was gone 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem— *that he was 
an attendant at a public hospital-<^ volunteer 
with the French army in Algiers*— fifty things, 
of which the brief business lette.cs — “ do this, 
do that gave no hint whatever. So 
Marston believed none of thenL His master 
loved travel, it append; let him have it, 
then ; he would find idl right whenever it 
pleased him to come home agaim 

CHAPTER the; 8X9^., , 

A MERRT heart and a good temper, will 
carry their owner blithely through the trials 
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and difficulties of this troublldome world/ or ^wo, we should do him a world of ^ 


when a i:>ody who lacks their 
ancy will sit down in doleful 
his cares ride over him just 
Bobin Branston and Alice h 
always poor, strasgUng 


asant buoy- He haS never thoroughly got over his ' 

mpsandlet death.*’ ' ^ 

they wilL ** How strange our minds should touch the ^ 
wife were same pioini^ ^at was just what I was 
always poor, struggling and hopeful; the saying tc» Listen^-whatis that i” " 
one f^heered and u^eid the other, and While It was a longiiregiilar knocking at the 
their family anxieties yearly inci»ased, their street door ; Bobin lo^ed up at his startled 
natural cheerfulness increased *too. The wife, and said : 
photographic biSsiness was poorly remunera- "It can be nobody but Carl !** 
tive, but Bobin was a quick wit at a carica- It was Carl. He came groping in, dazzled 
ture, and when timee were dull he was not by the change from the darkness in the 
superior to lithographing a music title, a streets to the glowing brilliance of the 
circular, or a biU-head ; indeed, he could parlonif Bobin grasped him heartily by the 
turn his hand to anything in the draughts- hand and bade him welcome. Carl stood for 
man’s way, and did ; with three curly pates, a minute looking from one figure to the other 
each a step above the other, and six of the with a bewildered air, moving his hand uii>- 
brightest blue eyes in the world looking to easily over his face as if to clear aWay some 
papa’s hands for all manner of things, he was mist. His appearance was dejected in the 
not — being of a sound heart and head — extreme : his clothing was drenched, his 
likely to stand idle in the market-place j heavy cloak literally clinging to him with 
waiting for something to turn up. Alice the wet, and his hair lay dabbled in grey 
was a very comfortable helpmate for him ; streaks upon his forehead. His face was 
she always looked bright and pleasant, and , white and worn, as if he had risen from the 
prettily dressed in the simplest materials, bed of tedious and painful disease ; his 
and her children were daisies for bloom and | voice, when he spoke in answer to his 
health ; Bobin, spite of precarious work and | brother’s greeting, came up out of his cbest, 
precarious pay, was a happy man in a very ! hollow and uncertain, like the voice of a man 
iiappy home. Hia father had been dead now ; who has kept long and enforced silence, 
seven years ; his brother CJarl, with whom i Alice made him sit down in her own duair. 
since that event he had held no communi-1 "You have come off a journey, Carl, and 
cation whatever, had been absent from ! are quite worn out ; you must not try to talk 
England upwards of five ; and his bachelor yet,” said she. He looked into her face for 
friends had been drifted hither and thither, a few seconds, and then asked : 
until, beyond his fireside, Bobin had no very " Why have you put your hair away from 
strong interest remaining. your face ? You do not look like yourself ; 

' By this 'fireside, he, his wife and his i the long curls were prettier — the curls were 
children, were spending a cheerful Christinas prettier, Tlobin, were they not ? Yes, a great 
eve. It was stormy out of doors ; the wind deal prettier.” And folding his hands one 
and the rain were holding high holiday over the other, he went on repeating " Yes, 
amongst the chimney tops and church ; prettier, a great deal prettier,” like one in a 
steeples ; and there was just that sound of|”qream. 

hopeless drenched discomfort in the ^‘eets * Bobin seemed not to observe bis odd 
that made the crackling fire look the very ! manner, and after a little while Carl, in 
shrine of household ease and happiness, j watching Alice as she moved about the tea- 
Bobiu bad the youngest boy on his knee, ' table, recovered himself somewhat, 
taking repose after four and twenty journeys • " I have come home for good, Bobin, now,” 

to Banbfity Cross* and back : the eldest had j he said more collectedly ; " I have bought a 
retired into, private life under the table to place in Yorkshire, and am going to settle 
enjoy at peace a new picture-book ; and : down tjiere and lead the life of a country 
mastor, Frank was lying on the hearth-rug j gentleman — a country gentle|p.n I ” and he 
with his i^oe-soles in the aif, setting out a laughed. 

Bobinsou Crusoe puzzle; Alice had idle! “That will be very nice, Carl ; you must 
fingers for* once, and softly reflective eyes, be sick of wandering by this time, are you 
wmeh looked as if they were seeing pictures not ? ” asked Alice. 

in the fire— pictures, perhaps, of a great " Sick of ray life — sick of everything ! You 
future for her children, and a calm autumn must come — all c\ you— und keep me corn- 
time for Bobin and herself, after their pany ; the more the merrier. Those are your 
working season was past and gone. j boys, Bobin 1 ” The three children had drop- 

At last she spoke ; ped their several employments on the 

"So Carl has come back to England. 1 entrance of their stranger uncle, and now 
wish we were on good terms, Bobin ; it b ! stood at a respectful dbtance watching him 
unchristian to quarm for years.” | with intense curiosity. At his mention of 

" So it is, Alice. What made you speak j them Frank 4rew' a step or two nearer, 
of him jiust now V’ ^ 'tightly gasping key of his puzzle, the 

" I was thinking of him, poor fellow. ^ pieces of which were strewn on the heioth- 
wish he would C)Ome home to us.for a month rug. 




«Hsve 70 dbeen, % ift desert^^ a desei^ialand have you ^een ghosts 


‘ Caii ? ” also?” ' J 

,, **Ye8.: IhayfejprMlt Alice laufced, aud drew hii^, away, calling 

' <*iinia doyou ljK^ is like |n the hiia foolish |)oy, and bidd^ hha notto tease 

Ihee. Carit^ idSithar, to stop ^eJua^hade^-iA 

%by^fi f^Seen glroata i what does, the ^lad mean ? 

to nropohs4 ean^iosthess/ said Gatl, pas< 

: {ocmd at hlk' secon^^ then aveited abnately, and with lividly blanched lips, 
his eyes to ^d said, he could Ghosts II who says, anything about ghosts ? 

'tell. , r. ^ " I know nothing. Why shcmM J see ghosts ? 

We him very like his grandfather, Go away, go*away I ” 

— yon seethe resemblance? Look again,” Frank hid himself .{^hind his mother, 
|>e?Mdsfced;Alice, layingher hand affectionately but it was not him that'Garrs clenched fist 
<m''1jihbb^ raising the Imir from menaced; it was^some shadow-form in the 

-- Ifea forehead, whicli was of noble expanse, air at whi<^ he glare(^aild which he bade 
Carl glanced up peevislily ; “ I see no like- begone. This fit of agitathm lasted two or 
. ness at all, unless it be to you — it is to youj*’ tliree minutes, and then he sank collapse<l 
be replied, and turned his head. * and groaning in his chair, with his face 

•* Uncle Carl, were there any savage boasts buried iu his breast. Alice hurried the 
^ in the island you have come from ? ” de- children out of the room and sent them to 
ruanded Frank, going up to his chair. their beds. When she returned, Carl was 

“Savage beasts in plenty — ^there are notlung telling his brother how ill he had been in 
else, in ^t, where I live.” Home, and tliat he had not recovered his tone 

“ And were you alone, uncle ? ” yet. “ You see, Robin, I have led a liar.t 

, “ No/* life ; O, ray God, what a misejEnble life ! ” 

This monosyllable was ejaculated in so! “ Our fathers death, occurring so suddenly, 
fierce a tone that the lad was glad to draw was a dreadful shock to you, Carl ! ** said 
hajd: to his mother, and contemplate his Alice, gently. There was.no answer. Carl 
eccentric relative at a distance. After a sat staring into the fire for several nrinntes ; 
pause of several minutes Robin asked his at last he said, very suddenly : 

OTOther from what place he had travelled “ Go you away, Alice ; I have something U> 
last. From Rome, ” was the reply ; “ it is a tell l^obin — go away.” As the door closed 
fine city, but dead — dead and dug up again.” j after her, Carl leaned forward towards liis 
The way in which Carl Braiiston cuun- j brother, and said in a hoarse whisper, “Robin, 
doted his words was of the strangest. If you 1 1 murdered my father !-— and— and Margery 
could imagine a mechanical imitation of the ' Pilklugtoii ! *’ Robin started back and siaixd 
human voi^ you would have it ; each sen- j at him ; their eyes met. • 

tence came out sharply, distinctly, but dis- 1 “ Yea — I poisoned them both, and they 

connectedly, as if the speaker were groping i — died — died — died, and I am How wild 

in the dark for ideas or memories which he j you look, brother ! what ails you ? .” 

! could not seize, or which, having seized, hej “Have done with these foolish tales, w'i 11 
could hot fit with w'ordb enough. Robin’s , you ! ” cried Robin fiercely; “you have 
nature was not to remember wrongs, or he j command enough to keep iu lies, have you 
might have taken a cold satisfaction in the ! not r’ 

I vie|jir.of his brother’s misery ; instead he re- “1 put three times the quantity in the 
i garded him with deepest commiseration, and glass, and he took it out of my hand ; — il 1 
1 Alice, who had never loved him, could, had waited thi*ee hours I should liavc saved 
scarcely regain from tears. Carl said, my soul — the doctor said he could not have 
“Your heart was always soft, Alice ; but lived longer, but the devil was there tempting 
do not waste any sympathy on me. You me — ^MargerjrPilldngton found my secret out 
only see a roan who has not slept in ^ bed for the first evening she lived with me, and the 
a week. G^ve me some tea, and I’ll go back persecution I •underwent from that wmau 
tp tSLj inn.” was awful— and one night she threatened 

’ “Certainly, Carl, you will not leave us to- me, and she died. Well, what of that ? They 

night, and Christmas time, too ? ” cried said she had disease of the heart ” 

j^bin ; “ think you have come home — ^you “ Carl, are these fables conjured out of a 

welcome, heartily welcome — and it is not sick brain ? — ^they are, surely ? ” said Robin 
. fit you should stir from the fire-side again, in an awful tone. 

V Alice has a room for you.” “Devil’s truth, every one of them !.” . re- 

Well, so be it,” replied Carl ; “I will be turned Carl, with an insane glee; “devil’s 
' guest for to-night, and to-morrow you truth, I tell you. If you don^ believe me?, ask 
be mine.” Margerv PUkington— there she sHs in your 

:« 'jj^^k had gradually ctept back to a poai- wife’s place. You won’f teli Alice— «wear 1 ” 
froai^t w his uncle, and stood gazing he sprang up and laid his hapd^ qn his 
hisoouiVteaance with asoleipn brother’s shoulder. Bobiu'ttumetJliiim 
ehiUibih ^uripBlty. “Uncle into his chair, and helfjl him ‘/fdlSk a of *' 

, CarV' hS'llPiiii ” 
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Yon are stark marl, Carl, and^onot know 
what you say ! ” 

“I do know what I say. Lit mo he!” 

. he shook himself roughly, but Elbiti did not 
move his hand, for there was I dangerous 
glitter in Carl's eyes as if he lon^id to spring 
on and throttle him. At this instant a 
second knock was heard at the street door, 
which caused Carl to* cower down pale and 
trembling, as if he would hide liimfclf. Some 
one ascended the stairs, Alice, opened the 
door, and a large foreign-looking man entered. 

“ Mr. Curl as here 1 ” he observed ; then 
wiiispered to Bobin that he had a word for 
his private ear. “^You will sta^^ here a 
luinnte, Mr. Carl,” he added, liftkig a fore- 
huger in a menacing way ; “ Madame will 
keep you company till we return.” They 
pa^ssed into the adjoining room. 

“ Mr. Carl escaped ns yesterday, sir. You 
will have discovered that he is mad ” said the 
slj*ai)gf 1* ; “ you will allow ua to remove him 

itobin looked disconcerted. “Ma<H yes, I 
sa p})Obe he is — indeed, of course heis. I’ncrc c.m 
bo no doubt of it — ” he replied, hesitatingly. 

‘‘ O, he cannot be wnth any one an hour 
Without betraying it unmislakeably. It is 
, H>s nble that hemay have told you his fancies ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Itobin, and paused. The 
mail was watching his countenance closely. 

*• Absurd self-accusations, cli questioned 

the man, who, spite of his foreign air, spoke I 
Rnglish with the native accent. ** I see, he 
has startled 3'ou, sir; you weie inclined to 
l)»‘lievo that he ideally did murder Ins vene- 
rable father and tlial woman ? It is Ins 
niunia. 1 have heard him confess all the 
•iiini niiary circumstances with a wonderful 
jtir of reality ; but just in the same way 4 
have heard him confes.s to other deeds, to 
killing you, for instance, and a giil ca!l(‘d 
Ali'-e, and a variety of thefts, in tlie most cir- 
oiimbtaiitial manner. ITis mind — ^wliat he 
has left ot it, at least — runs perpetuaUj" on 
murder.” 

llobiii drew a long breath, ‘‘TIow is 
it that he is under your carl ! ” he asked 
the stranger. 

“ Sir, 1 am a physician ) some time since — 
two years-7-Mr, Carl Branston placed him- 
si'lf in luy hands, and I undertook to in'otect 
him against himself. His lucid intervals are 
few end short. Yesterday mdiming he was 
tolerably well, and while walking iu the 
grounds of my house, must have suddenly 
conceived the design of an escape ; but he was 
easily traced.” 

“ It will be a satisfaction to me to have 
him near London,” said Bobin ; “ 1 should 
like to sec that his unhappy condition is as 
much ameliorated as it can be.” 

"Naturally, sir; but there would be risk 
of his babblings-^-marvellously truthful they 
sound sometimes— rousing scrutiny. On the 
wliole-Mioinsider it carefully— on the whole, 
, it would be as well that you should 1^ me 
remove him abroad,” replied the doctor. ^ 


"Let uS hear what hs says himself” 
Bobin. ^ 

"I atptwre be will be of my ophkion,” 
returned the stranger, and they wen^ 
into the first room. Alice had brought dn. 
Carl's uloak, thoroughly dry, and he was 
busy putting ft en. 

" I am abaost ready, doctor,” he exclaimed, ‘ 
eagerly. 

" You will go with me, will you not ? You 
feel sife ? ” 

"Yes, much safer. Come away.” He took 
no notice of Alice’s hand held out to him, or 
of the tears that she could not restrain, but 
hurried Sown the stairs holding tho doeWs 
arm. Bobin followed. At the door waited 
a carriage with another man in it, like a 
keeper. Carl got in ; then cried out, Good 
niglil. Alice, yon'll come to see me; you 
too, Bobinj and the boys 1 ” 

" Yes, yes, < ^arl ; poor fellow,” replied his 
brother, wringing his hand. 

I'ho window of tlie carriage was pulled up, 
.*ind it drove rapidly away down the street 
through tho pouring rain and howling wind. 
Robin returncil slowly to bis wife. She 
was <*rying over the fire. 

"O, husband, what a Christmas guest! 
what a coming home ! ” cried she. 

" Had 1 Marston must have known of this, 
— I winder why lie never told us,” replied 
Itobin. " What did he say to you while 
I was out of the room with the doctor ? ” 

" Nothing.” 

" Let na get to bed. Poor Cai'l ! he is not in 
b id Imnils seemingly, but I’ll go and see after 
him iu a little while. It is like a dream, is 
it not I C*ome and gone already ! ” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

The Slimmer fallowing Carl Biunston’s 
visit to hib brother's house iu London, was 
oye of ]iio1onged drought; the shrubs and 
flowers were shrivelled and burnt up, tho 
earth yawned iu thirsty cracks all over its 
suifd.ee. Robin had seen Carl twice, and had 
been convinced by what he himself observed, 

well .*is by the doctor’s arguments, that he 
could not be in kinder hands, and he left him 
wdiere he had at first voluntarily placed him- 
self. Having seen hiu^ Robin was satisfied 
that his delusions were incurable, and by and 
by. happy in his own home, in hie wife and 
hiL beautiful children, the remembrance 
of that awful visit ceased to weigh upon him. 

As for Curl, when he passw out of the 
dusty arena of business life, his place was 
filled up, and he was forgotten, as much as if 
he was already dead. His money acoomu- 
lated untouched ; his fate had evolved itself 
step by step from the crime which his 
paroxysms of remorse continually betrayed. 
From that momeatt mists of vague dread 
coufu^d him, then a twilight of distinct fears 
which made tlmmselves ghastly shapes to hjs 
bodily eyes, and finally madness fell upon hiss. 

It on the seventeenth day of August 
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that he escaped a second time from the house 
ill which he was gnae^jM, and on this occa- 
sion he was more svioeeasfal in eluding pur- 
suit than he had pretiously been. Ten dajs 
elapsed and he had Hot been tr^d. It was 
known that he had money; it had never 
been withheld from him since his confine- 
ment ; for ha loved to enter into ima^ary 
sales With his keepers, and would not be put 
off wfth anytUnff but the gold which he had, 
so far as ho wasliimself concerned, succeeded 
in turphag into withered leaves. 

iki the twenty-seventh of August, then, 

' the anniversaiy of his father’s death, he 
towards nightfall enteied a thick wood, a 
narrow bridle-path across one angle of which 
led towards an extensive fiat of furze and 
ling-covered moor. The trees, closely planted, 
and still in their full summer foliage, ex- 
cluded all but the rarest glimpses of sky. 
One may imagine this God-forgotten man 
wandering ainnessly forward in tlie gloomy 
silence, hungry and thirsty, trembling at the 
rustle of a leaf, hearing in his own mufiied 
footsteps echoes of the pursuers’ tread, and 
parting haitUy on with many a backward 
glance along the blackening path. One may 
imagine him stumbling as his eyes rove from 
one of his phantom companions to another, 
cursing them under his breath, and then 
laughing insanely till the hubhed woods 
thr&l again — ^imagine it but faintly. 

Presently he became aware of singular 
glares of light through openings between the 
trees, and patches on the giound. What 
could this appearance be ? Not lightning, 
for moon and stars were shining overhead ; 
the effect of these sudden breaks in the 
shadowy darkness of the undergrowth of 
bushes was wild in the extreme; to Carl 
Branston it may have seemed like the horri<l 
approach to the mouth of hell. Soon night 
was changed into hideous and lurid day ; the 
stars paled before its glare , a low hiss, like 
laughter of triumphant fiends, seomG<l 
move the air Jill around him, and hot, quick 
breaths waft against his face. He must nave 
now lost all the faint glimmer of sense which 
had directed his wanderings hitherto, or 
what met his view on coming to the verge of 
tlie wood might liave been comprehended, 
and its danger avoided. The furze and ling 
were on^re throughout an immense tract, 
the exetssLve dryness of eveiythiug causing 
them to bum with marvellous swiftness. To 
Carl it was only a continuation of his awful 
fancies, no more real or unreal than they. 
He was bewildered, mazed, lost ! 

Straight on he ran. No visible outlet ; he 
^med ; the fire had crept behind him, and 
vm rushing for the wood. To the right ; to 
ibd left; the flame was there before him, 
—HI) escape ! He was literally hemmed in 
within a momently narrowing eWe ; the re 1 , 

Z%e !DrwutU^mg Avticlesfiram Hoi 

tongues came leaping and dancing over the 
furze, leaving black smoking desolation in 
their track, Straight towards him ! 

0 calm slimmer night 1 vdiai a scene was 
t|iii on w]nch you looked down! What 
horrible despait ! What deadly fear 1 Went 
there up no prayer from that doomed and 
miserable man in his extremity? No cry 
for mercyj^r pardon, — ^no outbreak of repen- 
tance? That is your secret and heaven’s. 

His hour of teckoning came to him then, and 
such as his account stood it must have been 
ipven in to the just Judge who, sooner or i 
later, brings every man’s «n home to him. i 

Carl Branston’s wretched remains were 
found and identified not many days after. 

The Doctor from whose house he had i 
escaped, brought the news of the catastrophe 
to Robin and his wife. With the former and 1 
Mr. Marston he had a long private con- | 
ference. The disclosures ana explanations | 
then given and received, never transphed i 
furtlier ; even Alice was not permitted to 
share them ; but that they were of a dark | 
and awful character she might conjecture 
from the fact that notwithstanding the vast 
accumulated fortune that Carl loft behind 
him. her Imsbaud still continued a poor and ^ 
hard-working man. Some years later, wlieu 
their childieii’s education became expensive, 
and money would have been of solid benefit 
to them, she ventured to ask how the pro- 
perty had been applied, and why it was 
diverted from them ? For the first time in . 
his life, Robin spoke briefly and sternly to * 
her. “Alice, if my children were barefoot, 
and wanting bread, not one sixpenoe of Carl’s , 
money should go to relieve them,” he said. 

In process of time, however, fortune turned 
a more liglitsome countenance on Robin’s . 
home, and though not likely ever to be rich, | 
necessity ceased to press upon him. Hib boys i 

grew up fine, intelligent, honest men, and made | 

theili^jlves a way in the world both hoiiouiable | 
and famous: thanks to the strong, upright | 
principles and«itraightforward system of con- 
duct in which Alice and he had trained them. | 

The love of mon^y is the root of all evil, | 
was a proverb impressed on them very early 1 
in life. Though in perfect ignorance of the | 
reason, the lads say to this day that their 
father was the only man they ever knew 
who had an unfeigned and undisguised abhor- 
rence of money. 
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TJIE FIEST VIGILANCE COMMITTEES, j 

On one of my liniititig excursions in Cali- 1 
foriiifi, in the month of November, eifrhteen 
liundved and fifty, I came, by mere chance, ! 
u])oii eight houses situated on the extreme | 
point of a little peninsula far prfijecting into i 
Uio liay of San Vj*anci.sco. The place was I 
some twenty miles distant from t le town, I 
and Ke]iaraled fj-om the suiTOuiuling country ' 
by a. rocky mountainous range and a deep | 
cr(!t;k. The hoinscs, exceedingly naiTOW ami; 
■all, and without any fouiulalimis, were con-| 
sti’uctcd of beams and planks, and leant | 
two and two against each other that thoyj 
might the more effectually re.sist the heavy; 
gales, rkich pair of them \vasse])aratcd from * 
the other by a distance of one hundred and| 
iifty yards, to secure them from a general ' 
< i)nilMgratioii’. The huildings w'cro aii uul- \ 
Ibrmly alike, each of them being of two slorey.«!, ‘ 
and each storey contuiniiig one single I’oom. ■ 
Of eliimneys, and such .siipernuoiis luxuries, | 
of course there wore none : even the wdn- \ 
(lows were without glass, and the upper rooms 
^vitliout stairs. I 

Jn a]>ito of the latest map of the mining ; 
district and Lay of San Francisco, in which* 
tlii.s ])lace was .set down as a flourishiiig^town, 
only one of the eight houses was innahited, 
and its inhabitants were three Irishmen. 
As the position was tolerably convenient for 
my future hunting expeditions, I made up lU}^ 
niiinl at once, and chosen couple of the houses 
for my temporary residence. The Irishmen 
]iictcnded to have some — I *do not know 
wfiat — right to all the buildings. Ihit these 
pretensions proved to be utterly unfounded, 
as they had taken posse.s-^ioii of the first 
house just in the same way as 1 was doing 
then with respect to the second and third 
houses. Nor did I ever find out who the real 
pro})rictors were. 

Some days after my installation, the Irish 
party was increased by two countrymen of 
theirs, wlio, as they probably had private 
l easons for concealing their true names, were 
called nine Jacket.^ and Crow’s Head. My 
neighbours professed to be fishermen. Very 
soon, however, I learned that they were 
carrying on the much nobler trade — at least, 
according to CaJifomian notions— of cattl^ 
stealing. They would have prospered, but 


tJiat they unfortunal ely were too patriotic. 
Far fi-om home, as they were in California, 
the}^ devoted still nearly all their time and 
energy to the sacred cause of their native 
country, by telling, and sometimes even be- 
lieving, the most startling exploits done in 
Ireland. In consequence of their excessive 
patriotism they could not earn their living, 
although they had been clever enough to 
choose a vciy suitable and lucrative trade. 
In the moil ill of January the Irish people left 
the place. Two of them went to tlie Sand- 
wich Wands and Australia; Old Man and 
Crow’s Head returned to the town, and Blue 
Jacket, always wandering, lived here and 
there wJicre he could find a dinner or a shelter 
for the night. 

After the departure of the Irishmen, how- 
ever, the cattle were not safer than before. 
On the contrary, the robberies increased, both 
ill extent and i>olduess. Crow’s Head wa« 
generally snspeclod to have organised gai^gs 
of thieves in the town, and direct them to our 
peuiusnla — a suspicion which was only tlie 
more confirmed by liis most constant com- 
panion. 

‘*I say, sir,” Blue Jacket said one day to 
me, •‘inibtrust Chow’s Head; he is as des- 
^leratc as cunning, and certainly one of the 
most dangerous men in the whole country.” 

“ And you arc his aide-de-camp,” I replied. 

“ 1 must conlissfl, in some degree, I am,^’ wa^ 
his answer; “but conrideiicc and good-com- 
panionsbip novel- can take place between us.” 

And why not ?” 

‘‘T seduced his sister.” 

“ You shall marry her.” 

She is dead.” 

“ Did she die poor and miserable ?” 

‘‘ 1 believe she did so, poor soul,” he said in 
an ofF-huiid manner, and then, growing more 
serious, he continued : “ Crow’s Head, I am 
quite sure, has made up his mind to murder 
me. If I were a man of weak intellect, 1 
would avoid him ; but there can be no doubt, 
if I did so, he would find me out, and easily 
carry his purpose into execution, without even 
being suspec^d. ‘Poor Blue Jacket,’ 
would say, ‘is killed— ‘but he was too incon- 
siderate, and I warned him more 'tlian once 
not to wander all about the country.* No ; I 
will stick to Jkim — will watch not only all 
his actions but even his thoughts betbre he 
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himself is aware of them ; only in this way I constructed of rough beams, and sur- 
can escape my fate ; a^d should lie, iiotwith- rounded, instead of gardens and parks, by 
standing all my premution, kill me, all people an immensef extent of mud, on which 
would ask him, ‘ Crow’s Head, who killed pigs and dog® basked in the sun, and little 
Blue Jacket^ — he was continually your com- Hack birds, ftn a most familiar manner, 
panion?’ Besides, as long as I can make picked up the vermin from them. Sehora 
Crow’s Head believe that I am of any im- Cornelia was a native grandee of California ; 
porliuit nse to him, he will spare my life.” a kind of duchess or marchioness. She 
These confidences were not calculated to claimed thef right of property over four or 
nspire me with sympathy in respect either live liundred pquare miles. Some thousand 
to Blue Jacket or Crow’s Head. Bui, on the heads of cattle belonged still to her, although 
other hand, I was not particularly interested the herds had ^eatJy diminished since tlie 
in preventing tlic cattle-stealing, as I then invasion of foreigners that had taken place 
only possessed Old Cream, a mare <fi most after the discovery of gold. She looked very 
capital intrinsic virtues, but of so shabby an magnificent when she was in full dress, 
appearance that, to a thief, she presented no adotiied with gold chains, pearls, and jewels, 
tejnj)tation. seated in a waggon at least as largo as 

]\Iy next neighbours were seven rrenchmen, Gordon Cumming’s African hunting waggon, 
living together in a smjdl cabin, on :i jdace now exhibited in Piccadilly, and slowly 
which they called Low Point. Six of them drawn by two bullocks and ten or sixteen 
were deserters from rrencli men-of-war, and | mules over the country, unprovided' with 
had, for luany previous years, tried all the j rcnuls. But such occasions of great state 
varied fortunes of a vagrant life oil the islands were rather rare. In her house genera ily 
and shores of the Paeffie Ocean. The eldest she wore an old broad -brimmed straw liat, 
of them — and a very kiiid-hoarled fellow*, too — her son’s boots, a loose white shirt and a slu'it. 
had even been, for a year or so, a regular petticoat of coarse red fiannel. Besides her 
pirate on a small scale. 13 is three fellow sou, about twenty years of age, a Portu- 
jnraiesharl boon hanged. Now, the six mariners guese adventurer filled the place of i>rinie- 
andalate trumpeter of Hie PariMun Garde ininister, and ruled over twenty or thirty 
IMobile were very ham Jess and honest fisher- Indian servants. But princc-horeditary, 
men, who worked hard all the day long, and j premier, and all the subordinate servants 

g ot up little domestic concerts in their rare | w’ore of little service, since the aspect of the 
ours of recreation. : country had boon so entirely altered, No 

On the opposite side, and neaily at the one in the Cornelia Pancho vras able to speak 
same distance from iiiy house, there was | I'higlish, or, as it was called there, American, 
another Prcncli settlement of five fishermen. ‘ Ihe ludy language for official and the cominuii 
All these twelve fishermen owmed notliiiig in I one for commercial business. Moreover, the 
the form of cattle except a goat, which, of ! population that had inhabited California 
course, was a most precious one, .as it bad before the annexation to the States, was C(aa- 
come with its master from hVaucc round tlie ! monly regarded as belonging to an inferior 
Cape Horn, Its loss would have been felt as .'race, in consequence of which it was extremely 
a public calamity in both colonies. But, as itj difficult for them either to repel encroach- 
alw*ays remained wntli its ma.^ter, and nccom-J meuts n,pon their property, or to assert thoii' 
pained him even in travelling, either by land ! right in a court of law. ^ 

or by sea, there was no great dfinger to be j The Trisli Captain was not slow in availing 
apprehended from the thieves. Ilad tliere j himself of the disadvantageous position under 
not been persons more interested in cljecking j Vhich Senora Cornelia was labourirg. He 
the cattle-stealing than the Frenchmen and | proposed to her that he would take care of 
myself, the thieves would have been quite at her cattle, anej sell it at the best prices 
thiir case on our little peninsula, [lossiblc, on the condition that he should 

I’ut besides the liunting and fishing people have one half of the money realised. Senora 
there was^also a regular farmer, called the Cornelia held if long privy council, and then 
Irish Captain, although lie was neither Irish reluctantly accepted the proposal. . 
nor a captain. By birth lie w’as a Dane, and This done, the Irish Captain called a general 
by trade he had been all his whole life a meeting. In a very impressive speech he 
farmer. The Irish Captain had a stock of | suggested a kind of covenant, by virtue of 
cattle, and a very valuable one, too, as his which each one was bound to take care of the 
oxen plotqjhed the land, and his cows pro- property of his neighbours, and to withstand 
duced milk. Both the oxen and cows were aggressions with armed force, if necessary, 
emigrants. Californian bullocks— oxen there The Frenchmen joined with all their hearts 
were none — ^would not work a pbugh, and fijom mere love of excitement. So I alone 
the Californian cows defied industry could not have opposed the motion without 

to get milk from them. They sji^aal^ather die endangering my position, even if I had been 
tlian give milk to any one except Ihcir calves, inclined to do so. But I had weighty reasons, 
A little further in the interior, on the too, for wishing that a kind of police should 
other side of the mountain-ri-nge, was the be established, not only for the benefit of the 
Cornell Eancho, a Californian manor-house cattle, but abo for my own person^ security. 
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I was alone^ aad lodged, as I have before 
mentioned, just oa the extreme moint of the 
peninsula. A‘ll boats that wentiup or down 
the bay were obliged to double It, on which 
occasion it frequently happened *that people 
came on shore, and made my house the object 
of repeated attacks, especially during night. 
To shoot me in my bed' would haye been a 
very easy task. The boards of which the 
walls were made had large crewices, and at 
all events would have proved an iiisutHcient 
seciirity against rifle-balls. Therefore 1 
fastened a second range of planks round my 
bed, at the distance of about one foot from 
the wall, and filled up the intermediate space 
with sand. As a further precaution agaiiist 
cases of extremedanger,! constructed a powder- 
mine under the thresliold, which I could set 
fire to ai^ moment 1 should find it necess.ary 
to do so. But my gi’ealest safegun -d was a 
loose plank on the ground-floor. When 1 
was beset by superior numbers, T could lift 
it up, and slip through an aperture into the 
room under the house. Tlience 1 crej)t nn- 
oV).serv’ed into the long, higli grass which 
grew at the back of tlio house, and then, 
I describing a wide circuit, I came behind the 
back of the besiegers, whence, shelttTod by 
stones and holes, and sure of an easy retr^^^at, 
I 1 opened fire from ray double-barrelled rifle, 
i Although 1 had hitherto always succeeded 
in victoriously repelling aggressoivs, my posi- 
I lion ha<l been sometimes very dangerous, 
and, at all events, it was by no means a 
])leasant night’s entertainment after a hard 
(lay’s work, to get up from my bed, and to 
tnove like a snake in the cold air and wot 
grass ; — I would fain have it stopped, and the 
I sooner the better. 

I Some days after the Irish Captain had 
! succeeded as well in the public meetings as in 

I the closet of the Cornelia Kancho, a boat laden 
! with stolen beef was captured, and the orttle- 
! thieves were taken pri.s<jners, by tlu^ Frencli- 
I men of Low Point. The thieves were tied, put 
j under a boat turned upside down, and closely 
I watched. Meanwhile, the^ heroes of the day 
I kindled a large fire, and prepared out of the 
I booty a real Homeric meal, on-wliich they 
I feasted, until early the next morning, when 
! the pnsoners were marched to Francisco, 
and handed over to the civil authorities, by 
the Captain himselC He was rather elated 
by the first splendid success. But when the 
Frenchmen came next time to the town, they 
saw the supposed, prisonei’s strut very majes- 
tically, in the best caballero attitude, on 
Long Wharf, — the principal market-place of 
ban Francisco, As soon as the thieves ob- 
served the Frenchmen, they became so abusive 
to them, that the poo^ fellows were obliged 
to pull away their boats at fiill speed, with- 
out even selling the fish they came to dispose 
of. This nevs, when it reached our penin- 
sula^ produced general^ indignation agaihst 
the magistrates in the town ; and the excite- 
ment reached its highest pitch when it was 
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known, next day, that in the previous night - 
all the milk-cows of the Irish Captain had 
been butchered and carried away. A second 
general meeting was imraedialely held* 

The Irish Captain made another very clever 
speech. It ^fould be foolish, he said, to bops 
for redress of our griefs from the juiUdal 
authorities. To be convinced thereof we had 
only to look upon the way m which the 
cattle-stealing was carried on. A l)iit(;her, 
when short of meat, generally lent a small 
sum of moiK^y, say ten or fifteen dollars, to a 
native Caballero, who, of course, gambled 
and lost all he possessed. The caballero 
would not have troubled himself about re- 
paying hia debt, but tliat he wished to get 
some more money from the butcher. When 
he came back to the latter to tell his misfor- 
tune, he found that his creditor was a very 
reasonable man. ‘‘ If you have no money,” the 
buteli?‘r sai<l, ^hiever mind, you may pay mein 
beef in^deat] of dollars.” Th e cabal lero accept(id 
this liberal proposal, and the butcher pro- 
vided him with a boat, some guns, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, brandy, an<l some more 
dollars. So the caballero, accompanied by *| 
two or three friends, set out for the purpose 
of killing and (*aiTying away any cattle they 
could get hold of. As they knew the coun- 
try well, they generally succeeded in th^dr 
enterprise, and their rin])Ioyer was provided 
with cheap meat, lii case, however, they 
were taken julsoners, the butclier was bound 
by honour, and much !unre by interest, to 
support them. I ’ho bn teller had liis lawyer, 
and the' lawjmr had gr-’-at influence with the 
magistrates. Generally speaking, the thieves 
were set at liberty tlie same tlay. If, how- 
ever, the case were a more serious one, and 
the plaintiffs had [lowcrful relations, then the 
liiitchcr himself came forth, an ! his fellovv- 
bitlchers, and their orients, and frieruls, and 
all that numerous class of people who had an 
intoest in defeating the ends of justice. The 
authorities, if lliey did not connive at, were, at 
1^11 events, too weak to witlistand so powev- 
tul a force against them, and yielded-some- 
times after the show of a mock trial. 

With this introductory staterneut, the Irish 
Captain moved that tlie inhabitants of the 
peninsula shonhl form themselves into a 
perraanent conimitteo, and take upon them- 
selves all the duties of police and courts- 
martial. No suspected pei*.sons should be 
allowed to laud Thieves and other criminals 
should bo tried before the committee, and, 
if found guilty, executed on the spot. 

'J’he C’afitain’s motion was passed without 
opposition. This, our Committee of Vigilance, 
although one of the last in importance, was the 
first organised in California that I have ever 
heal'd of, and was called into action as early as 
the nextiiight* At midnight, when I was asleep, 

I w’as aroused hy the arriv^ of a large party 
on foot and on horseback. It was the Irish 
Captain with tLe Frenchmen from.tiOW 
Point, who had received hints that a gl^t 
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nnmber of tbieyes were preparing for an being in the majprity. 1 uiifastenod the 
expedition into peninsula, in order to rppes from fhe necks of the dhosen victipas, 
avenge the supposed injury the three cattle- and pulled a own the intended gallowB. 
stealers had sustained. 1 was summoned to my The pris^iers I locked up in one of the 
post. After this, the Captain an his followers empty houses. The next morning, at eleven 
proceeded to the second IVench settlement. o’clock, they .were still sleeping ; and when T 
I must confess I w.'is ih no haste to dress, awoke them, “ Sir,” said the^toost tjommuni- 
Go and fight for the cattle of the Irish cative of |he two, to me, " we slept delight- 
Captain! I did not much like the idea, fully in this comfortable mansion. For more 
WMle I was thus musing, I heard the report than five mcfltiths we have not had the oppor- 
of firearms. The cracks of discharged rifles, tunity of i>assing a single night under the 
possess the particularly intoxicating powei: shelter of a roof.” 

Upon most men’s minds that cjomiuonly “And were you not afraid last night, when 
is ascribed to the smell of gunpowder alone, you had the rope round your neck ? ” 

In one moment I was out of the house, had "No, sir^’ was tl»e reply. " Death, with a 
locked the door, and had run up to tlie most clear conscience, is no misfortune. I was 
prominent part of the mountjiiii-rauge, in order more afraid of being eaten by a grisly bear ; 
to ascertain where the fight was going on. as with respect to those ferocious beasts, I 
AH had become silent again. have not so good a conscience, being b^nt on 

After 1 had been watching there for some hunting and killiug^hem. In order to pre- 
time, I saw suddenly my house lighted up. vent the bears from a]*ptoaching us during 
Was it burning ? No. Tlicro was a large • the night, we kindled that large fire.” 
fire kindled before the door, and some strange | At the distance of more than fifteen miles, 
forms moved round it, I doubted not for a j there were no grisly bears to be found : and 
moment that these men were the vanguard of | li.vJ my prisoners, by an unaccountable caT>rice 
the expected army of thieves. I descended of fate, encountered one of these beasts, they 
the hill in search of the Irish Captain. When would not have dared to attack it with such a 
I met him and his little army, I vras informed weapon as their only gun was, even if they 
that they had encountered no enemy, and that had been as courageous as the proudest 
the sliots Iliad heardwci'cfrom their own guns, preux-chevalier of bygone ages. Therefore, | 
TJien I told them what I had observed before it seemed to me very improbable that my 
my house. In a moment all were in marching j interlocutor and liis companion really were i' 
order. 1 was dispatched with two men to hunters. 

fetch the boat, and so to cut off tlie retreat “You are Sydney men ? ” T said to him. 
of the enemy, whom the Irish Captain, at “ O yes, sir, we are. I lived six years a 
the heiid of the main force, was to attack convict’s life in Austral iii, and my friend^ 
directly. eight. But I wfis innocent.” 

When, having dragged the boat high uj) In consequence of such slang, my interlo- I 
in the sand, and taken away willi mo tlie cutor wjis afterwards called the Pharisee. I 
oars and sail, 1 joined the main body of ordered the prisoners to collect "and bring to : 
the army, I found that they had taken tw-o my house as much w’ood as they had burnt I 

prisoners. The Irl.sh Captain was jUst , last night ; and then, after having cautioned 
fastening a rope round the neck of one of 1 not to return, lest they should place \ 
them, and the Portuguese Premier was busily their lives in danger, I sent them away. I’he . 
engaged in fixing a beam to the corner of my - next morning, however, the Pharisee canjo i 
house, which was intended to servo as tljcj again to my house. He wished to buy, for 
gibbet. The prospect of two human bodies j one real, provisions worth some hundred I 
hanging all night so near my bed, was not a j reals. I gave him wdiat little I couLl spare. ; 
cheerful one. Perhaps influenced by this feeling, j “Now go,” I said to him ; “and do re- | 
i inquired if the prisoners, in so short a ! member that it would be utter madness to i 
time, c^ld have been tried and condcinuod ? return any more.” 

The Irish Captain, excited with brandy and “ ]\!l adness ! ” he exclaimed, with a sneer, 

vengeance, returned me a rather coarse re- “ Madness ! I have been much more mad 
buke for my troublesome question. “Head than I should be in exposing myself to be 
the testimonial of crime written in their hanged. ‘It is impossible to love and be 
faces,” ho exclaimed; “and if 3'^ou, after wise; for whosoever esteemeth too much 
having done so, can doubt an}’ longer about amorous affection, quitteth both riches and 
their being thieves, you must be out of your wisdom.* I did so, sir— I did so, and became 
aenscs.” the miserable wretch I am now. — But the 

In spite of so positive an assertion, I saw will of God must be fulfilled,” lie added, 
<Hily two unhappy wretches, who had com- after a pause, resuming his usual expression 
mitted on former occasions probably more of devotion. 

than one crime, but who were now too miser- Certainly he was a strange fellow, and his 
able to.be dangerous. It was wholly repug- quotation from Bacon’s Essays struck me the 
nax^t to my feelings to permit the execution more, as I had not, fora long time, heard an;^' 
to take plaoe on such slight grounds. I woi^d that betrayed a better edtioation than 
won over the Frenchman to my side, and! that essential for a common mercantile busi- 
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.^ess. Hoping that he would become more 
communicative, ahd tell me the advientures 
of his life, I invited the Pharjs|B to partake 
of mv breakfast in my house. At he wished 
me, in a dry ipanner, good-b}^, under the 
pretext that his companion was waiting for 
him on a barren rock in the bay. 

^e will of God, as the Pharisee called it, 
was fulfilled shortly afterwards..# The same 
week, when 1 leturued one eveping from my 
hunting, I observed in the twilight a corpse 
hanging on a tree. On examining it more 
closely, I recognised the Pharisee, quite dead 
and stiff. Beside the Pharisee, I louiid two 
corpses more, the hands tied^ and shot 
through the forehead. 1 could not doubt that 
regular executions were taking place ; but 
never did I ask, and never was 1 told who 
were the judges or the* executioners of the 
suj^posed criminals. 

The state of per.sonal safety in the neigh- 
bouring country was nearly the sauie as on 
our peninsula. The same causes liau worked 
the same effects. Cattle-stealing was shame- 
lessly ciwried on, and similar committees for 
hjuigjiig the thieves, either permanent or 
couvocated for tho purpose, had sprung up 
all around. Justice or injustice was dealt 
out at once, atid severely ; not by moans of 
regularly established courts representing tlie 
wiiole nation, but by small bodies of the 
people. iSonietimea, indeed, these bodies were 
Very small. For iuslance, on the twenty- 
seventh ot February there was a corpse 
found on the high I’oad from San IT’ancisco to 
the Pueblo San Jose, then the capital of the 
state. It was shot through the breast, and 
to the bottom button-hole of tho jacket was 
a long piece of paper fastened — of the 
same form as 1 had seen, when a boy, in my 
mother’s larder, lied to large bottles of i)re- 
serves, to indicate their contents. On this 
piece of paper was to be road, in vei'^iegible 
characters : 


I shot him because he stoic my xnulo. 

John Andrew Anderson , , 

Anderson Rajicho, Santa Clara Valley. 

I have altered tho iianies, b^it tlie address 
was quite as full as this. Certainly, John 
Andrew Anderson was not a murderer ; in 
his opinion, he had only adniHiistered justici.^. 
Siiuce ten or twelve private men could do so, 
why not one i 

Tliieves and criminals in general were in 
California, as they probably are everywhere 
else, the least disposed set of men to become 
martyrs to their vocation, and retired for 
safety from the country to the large*r towns. 
Popular justice, as it was called there, was in 
the more numerous communities not so easily 
administered as in the country ; for the 
simple reason that five men will agree more 
readily than five hundred. And although 
five men were perfectly sufficient to hang a 
thief in a creek of the Chaster River, fiv^ 
huudred would have been too small a number 


to erect a gibbet on the Piazza of San Fraor 
cisco or Sacramento city. Consequently, while 
men like the Iri^ Captain and John Andrew 
Anderson were so awfully expeditious in 
hanging and shooting the thieves, the cri- 
minals in thik towns had only to deal with the 
cautious and mean-spirited magistrates. 

Critnes in the towns increased rapidly. An 
actor was shot even on the stage, wlien per- 
forming his part — I believe, of King Lea*!*. 
It was clear that some extraordinary measure 
must be had recourse to, since Judge Cain|>- 
.bell, with his colleagues and subordinates, 
proved %iow as utterly unable to protect the 
townspeople, as they formerly had been 
inadequate to protect the country population. 
The same reasons which, a month before, the 
Irish Captain had ])ropounded on ouT|)enin- 
sul.*i, were now debated in the new8})apers 
and streets of the town. And here, too, they 
were not without effect. Tho population of 
tlie towns began to set aside laws and niagls- 
tralcs, jind to administer a kind of justice of 
tlieir own, similar to that in tlio country and 
diggings. 

The executions in Sacramento city became 
soon very celebrated foi* tl»o awful majesty of 
thoir law. On the Grands Jours, all day 
long, teams, horsemen, and pedestrians 
poured into the town from every direc- 
tion ; and thousands of miners and strangers 
from the country came in to wdtiiess the ex- 
citiug scenes. In the evening tlie multitude, 
the committee, and the culprits were as- 
sembled on the Piazza round a hirge fire, the , 
sentence was solemnly read, and then the 
criminals were hanged. The office of hangman 
was reserved as a post of honour for the most 
respectable citizen of tlie town in respect of 
W'ealth and standing in society. But lie paid 
dearly for this lionour. Two days after Lis 
'fist performance he was shot. 

AVhile Sncramcnto city followed the ex- 
ample of the other localities, San Francisco 
alone held up the laws and established autho- 
ritits. San Francisco was not only the 
most populous town, but a considerable pnrt 
of its inliabilaiiifl, as being wealthier than 
the people elsewhere, were less inclined to 
support any kind of revolutionary measures. 
They profened debates in the tow’ii-haU 
and in the iiewsp-apers, to achievements 
ii. the streets and public places. Kot 
that they were satisfied with their judges 
and law'yers. The Alta California, their 
ackno’vv lodged organ of the public press, de- 
clared openly : “ If ever any country were 
cursed with that worst bane of society, irre- 
sjionsible, incompetent, and cornipt judges, 
the community of California is the one so 
afflicted.” But the upper classes were even 
more afraid of the excited multitudes than of 
daring thieves and corrupt judges. Not so 
the middle classes. The grocers, baker.s, and 
— ^for they had themselves become the vic- 
tims of thefts— the butchers, were, folly 
I coniideut in their own strength, and recom- 
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mended Ijnch-law iu the most rigorous commlttee-roomfik I tried to get access ; but 
manner. Except the extreme measure in vain. The house was closely watched, and 
of hanging by the neck, nothing can disturb the orders /yere strict. I asked then, if 
the culprits’ equanimity.” This phrase, Crow’s Heacr, was to be executed ? “There are 
from the Californian HeniW, became their three scounferels who will be served right,” 
watchword. Meanwhile, the judges were was the answer. In the evening, the adjoin- 
grossly insulted in their public sittings by ing streets were lighted by torches. At last, 
the populace. It became necessary to protect two members of tlie committee came down 
the judges in the courts and the criminals in stairs, aiidf read the confessions of the cul^ 
the prisons by armed force. One evening an prits to a long list of crimes, committed under 
immense crowd giithered round the new i various names. “And the Committee has 
country-prison .nud demanded peremptorily | passed sentence of death upon them,” the 
that a murdei'or should be given u)) to them, i orator added. A general approval was the 
The militia at last yielded, and thC crowd ! answer. A priest was admitted to the con- 
rushed into tlie prison. But tlie colls were j viets. About a quarter of an hour later, 
empty. The jailors and prisoners ha<i effected ; six or seven hundred members of the 
their csc.'ipe through a back-<loor. Such Vigilance Committee, three abreast, came 
scenes were repeated at short intervals. fortji from the committee-house. The pro- 

WhiJe thus the excitement 'it Sail Fiaiiciscoj cession, with the culprits handcuffed and 
was daily increasing, it was suddenly an- 1 pinioned, nearly in the centre, moved on to 
nouucediualltheslreL ts — in all the houses, but the Tlazza; formed round the gallows a hol- 
nobody could or would tell by what authority ; low squai e ; and the execution took place. I 
— that the upper classes, having yielde<l to . recognised the stout figure and ghastly face 
the general wish, several tlious;ui(lsof‘the most of Crow’s Head above the crowd, dangling in 
respectable citizens, bankois, nierch.ants, .and . the iiir. 

mechanics, belong ing to all naiion.s, and oven ; When the crowd had dispersed, there 
.some citizens of the CVlostial empire among reuiaiiied the excitement of joyous triumph 
tlicm, had formed themselves into a Vigilance through the town, and quantities of cham- 
Cominittee. ^Shortly a(terwartls,largeplacarda , pagne and juincli were drunk’ in the stores, 
were hxed to the walls of the hcnises, contain- , which servcil lor drawing-rooms to the mei> 
ing the regulations under which the new com- j cli.^nts as well. 

mittee was to administer justice in tiio town. I The next day the principal newspapers 
The tolling of the bell of the monumental ' pnbli>hed the proceedings of the Vigilance 
fire-engine house ujioii the Piazza, w^as the t^ominittee at full length," but without insert- 
signal for the members to assemble fully ' ing the names of the judges, 
armed. I Vroui that night, the sovereign authority 

The ninth of June, eighteen huudred and of the V'lgilanco Committee was established. ' 1 
j fifty -one, was as bright a day as in southern I’lie consii luted authorities, however, did not 
climates alone can be wduiessed. The bay discontinue such business as was left them. 

! lay before me smooth aiid calm, reflecting IJis Honour, Mayor Brenham, remained in i 
like a miiTor the sky and the mountains, olfice tiiid issued a proclamation, desiring “all | 
1 Pelicans, swans, and an ijifiiiite number oCgood citizens ti.) withdraw from the Vigihance ^ 
minor aquatic birds moved to and fro. 1 was Comnji.ilee, or associations of like cliaracter.” j 
' enjoying this scene, and [»rei»aring for a hunt- .1 mlge fVimpbell, of the Court of Session.s, held 
ing excursion, when I obseived Blue Jacket, his assize.son the appointed da} s, and charged 
' whom I had not seen for a long time, hurry^- tlie grand jury, “ that all those eonccnied in 
ing down the mountain-range. ; tlie illegal executions had been gudty of 

, Crow’s Head is prisonei* of the Vigilance murder, or were ])arl1cipe,scriininis.” Lawyers 
I Committee.'” he exclaimed, when he had . sued for habea*s corjius on behalf of the pri- 
jij .pleached near enough to be liefird, “ and , .soners in the hands of the committee, and 
y«iu iiiust go immediately to town and try to in some instances even of the corpses of the 
I save hmiT’ executed, and llie writs were granted or with- 

Wliilo V,Uie Jacket was catching and sad- held according to the private opinions of the 
dliiig Ohl Cream, he told me that he would judges. IJ is excellency, the governor of the 
not much care for Crow’s Head, only that he state of California, Mr. iJougal, threatened 
apprehended lliis most cunning of all crinu- it with the horrens of civil war. But all the 
nals would eoiiirlve to get away even from proclamations of the governor, the mayors, 
tiie hands of the committee. and judges, as well as the writs of habeaa 

“In this case,” Blue Jacket concluded, corpus, remained of no effect. 

“ he would kill me to a certainty if I had In some instances, the constituted autho- 
n6t done all that is [lossible to save him. rities and the Vigilance Committees even 
I, of course, dare not present myself before acted together. In Saci-amento city, for in- 
the members of the committee, so you must stance, the regular court of assizes had pro- 
go.” uounced the sentence of death upon three 

I rode to San Francisco. Tlie bell was J culprits, Thompson, Gibson, and ±h>binBon. j 
i tolling fipotn the en^ne-houso, and an im- 1 But Bobinson was believed to be less guilty 
i meuse crowd was assembled beicro the 1 than the others, and the governor of the I 
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Btftte had suspended his execution. Almost 
immediately after the respite was known, a 
committee of citizens was forj|ied, and was 
even acknowledged by the may«r of tho town. 
Harden burgh, who appeared bAwe them, and 
requested to know if he was to leave the 
pi’isoncrs in the hands of the sheriff 'i When 
Thompson and Gibson were preparing for 
death, and the sheriff directed |bhe judicial 
executions, the committee caused a third 
gallows to be erected on tlie same spot, and 
Robliisou to be hanged. After the execution, 
his excellency the governor was hanged, too ; 
but, fortunately for him, only in efiigy. 

Order seemed to be re-established. But 
this expectation, too, proved to be unfoimdod. 
Among tlie prisoners were three crimi rials, 
Mackenzie, Wittaker, and Mai-y Ann Hogan, 
wlio had made disclosures, so important, and, 
as it was believed, implicating so many per- 
sons of high standing, tliat the coininitteo 
resolved to reserve the trial of this case to 
itself. Upon Mackenzie and Wi leaker the 
seuteuee of death was passed, au<l th^ 
tweiily-lirst of August was appointed for 
their i xecution. 

iMean while, during the night before the 
execution, the governor of tiio siiiie.s had 
obtained from Myron Norton, judge of tin* 
Biipi’eme court, a writ of hahoa-s corpus 
which he placed ill the hands of Siheriffilays 
ainl i>c]nity bheritf Cop})erton for immediate 
XL'M, At half-past tlirec o’clock in the morn- 
ing, tho gi)veriior, the twosherills, the mayor, 
eily-niarshal, and six police-(*l]icei*s eiiVTCii 
ciandtistiiioly the room of the Vigilance Cuui- 
• milter. Tlie guards were surprised, and the 
two prisoners wei'e hurried off in full sfiecd to 
t!ie count3’-jail. But now tho beil from the 
eiigine-houHe began tolling, and Mie j>eopleand 
members of the conmiittoe moved in crowds 
towards the comnuttee-hoiise. "When it wa^-i" 
known that the prisoners were rescin^d, the 
indigiiart crowd rushed towards tffe prison 
in ortler to retake possession of the con- 
victs. The prison, however, was well de- 
fended, and on its roof there were posted tln^ 
nuigistrates concerned • in the rescue, the 
police-force, and a body of welharined citizens, 
ready to repel, from their advantageous posi - 
lion, any attack that should be made. Al- 
though much superior iiinuifibers, the crowd 
dared nijt assail them. For two days the 
pri.sou was besieged without effect. Then, 
the people became tired, and dispersed. When 
all hope of recapturing the prisoners seemed 
to be lost, on Sunday morning, the twciit} - 
fieventh of August, the bell of the Vigilance 
Committee tolled with unusual vivacity, and, 
at the same moment, a carriage and two 
splendid grey horses were seen dashing 
tlirough the streets towards th,e committee- 
house. As the people poured out of the 
Louses, it was directly known that some 
members of tho committee had, by dar- 
ing and sudden dttack, succeeded in W- 
capturiug the two prisoners from the 


county jail during the performance of diVHie , 
service, and had conveyed them again into 
the prison of the Vigihoice Committee- The 
excitement was immense, and in an incre- , 
dibly short space of time fifteen thousand 
people wer^ assembled before the committee- 
house, venting their approbation in wild 
shouts. Some minutes later, the two re-icap- 
tured prisoners were hanged from the win- 
dows of the committee-room. It was, with 
much satisfaction, observed, that from the 
moment of capturing the prisoners in the 
county prison till their final execution, only 
seventeen minutes had elapsed. Tho puVdic 
oj>inion and tlie press declared that the Vigi- 
lance Committee had redeemed their honour, 
and the only circumstance the Alta California 
found fault with was, that one or two of the 
committee very indecorously had appeared 
at the thresliold of the window from which 
Uic })oor wretches had the instant before 
passed into eternity, and seemed to recognise 
acquaintances among the populace : exhibit- 
ing very little reverence for the sacredness 
and solemnity of death. 

i’j-nelamatioiis followed from all sides, but 
were nothing better than empt}' words. It was 
clear io the most partial ey(‘s that the victory 
remained witii the oomrnittee, and the un- 
becomingly cL-'iidestine way in which the 
higiiest auLiiorities of the state had stooped 
to act, without cucccss, betrayed too ob- 
viousl}'^ their own consciousnes?. of weakness. 
Arrived at the, height of po)nilarity and 
powtr, the Vigilance t .'ommif tee wisely 
ill dcsi>.iing Iroi.i further interference with 
the administration of criminal law. They 
acted wisely, too, in not dhsolving. The 
wliole oigiuilsathm reiiiaiiicd unaltered, and 
imparted to tlie otUce-holders as well as to 
the criminals the persuasion of the undeui- 
^able truth, that at ?uiy moment, when zicces- ■ 
*sary, the committee could again repress 
crime ami protect tlieir mombers against 
either legal or illegal persecution in eonso- 
queiico of the duties they bad performed.. 
Even me ineachers acknowledged from the 
pulpit that the Vigilance Committee had de- 
served great ynaise in delivering the country, 
at least for some time to come, from serious 
evils. 

The annexation of California added to the 
Suited St at.es a fertile country, with a mild 
climate, splendid harbours on the Pacific, and 
immense riches of gold. But, on the otlier 
hand, it established a nursery of atrocious 
crimes that were believed no longer to exist 
oxcejit among savages. This bane of liumiui 
society was not coutiued to California alone. 
ITimdreds of thousands ot American citizens 
wlio had undergone the brutalising influence 
of Californian life, returned to their formei* 
homes; and if we reail now of Missouri- 
men scalping their fellow-citizens in Kansas, 
and parading the bloody scalps before an 
applauding p«>pulaoe, we may, not without 
great probability, suppose that there is some 
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conuection between these scenes of horror imtting and bird-nesting like a boy. Kester 
and the barbarities committed in tlie diggings could dejiy her nothing, and she grew up, to 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, the wonder oMie village, healthier, more wil- 

j gjjjj bonni'^r thi'ui any girl in the district. 

KESTER’S EVIL EYE. ^ 

I , n. 

In the cottage to the left hand of the forge The blacksmith who had succeeded Kester 
at Harwood there lived, about five aud Pateman at the village forge was a young 
twenty years ago, a man of the name of man of herculean strength, and a wild cha- 
Christopher, — or, as the country-iblks abbre- racter. He wjas more than suspected of a 
viatedit,Kester~l*ateman. lie had f(U*merly tenderness for the Squire’s pheasants, but 
held the post of village blacksmith and the gamekeeper had not yet been found bold 
farrier, but had long since retired from the enough to give him a niglit encounter in the 
exercise of liis craft. He was said fo have woods : liis name was Rob IMc’Loaii; he had 
the gift of the evil eye ; not that he was a be»n a soldijr, and was discharged with a 
malicious man, but that in voluntarily his! good conduct pension, after ten years’ service, 
look blighied whatever it fixed upon, h'riend j and two wounds, lie w:is Katie’s first 
or enemy, his own children or aliens, it w;is \ sweetheart. She was very proud to be seen 
all one ; Kester’s eye settled uji them, and j walking with him in the green lane on 
llie^' withered away. No single thing jn-os-. Sunday nights ; but it was more child’s pride 
pcTcd with him. The crops on Ida little; than anjtldug else, for, when he began to 
farm were always (dthcr frohted, bli e hi ed, : talk about marrjing, she laughed and said 
or miserably thin ; or, if they were good and ! no, she was not lor Idm, he was too old. ■ 
abundant, rain came after tlu^ c*u’u was cut, I Jasper Linfout, the miller’s eldest son, 
and it lay out until it s]irouted and rotted next ciist hi.s (*ycs nrjoii her, and followed 
away ; once he got it all stacked aud the ‘ Iot like her ^lladow for a month ; but no — 
stack took fire ; another lime the grain was ’ Katie did 3u»t fi-ncy liiia, he was too ugly : 
threshed out and stored up ill satety, but the ‘ he squlnlrd, lie had red hair, and las legs 
rats devoured a third of it. Jlis cattle were ' wore not both (»f the same length. I'heii 


the leanest in the counivv ; his sheen died ' there 


Peter Askew, 


of disease ; his cliihli*eu pci’ishcd one by 
one as tiie 3 ^ grew up to manhood and woiiiaii- 


squire s 


laiiilsiuan, but he was a widower ; and 
i’liil (.Ves-sy, the gardener, but ho was a 


hood; every horse he shod, fell lame be lore ' got .sc ; aiul Tom Parter — but Katie could 
it had gone a mile. Kester was a misrrable never abi le a tailor. 

man ; all the country avoided him a.s if he I IVliiie Kalie, very liard to ])leasc, wjis cn- 


I (plotting witii her wonid-be lovers, perfectly 
, safe and perfectly hcart-iVeo, Kester Pateman 


man ; all the country avoided him a.s if he I IVliiie Kalie, very liard to ])leasc, wjis cn- 
had got the plague. I (plotting witii her wonId-be lovers, perfectly 

Kester had one child left: a daughter, safe and perfectly licart-iVeo, Kester Pateman 
born long after the rest ; she being tlio off- had scitled all the time whom she shonlil 
spring of a young Irisli j^iil a^Ik'iu he had niaiTv — Johnny Martin, ami nobody else, 
chosen to many in his old age. Tiie Irish j Johnny was the only sou of xMartin, the 
girl ran away soon after the ciiild’s birtli, on scpiire's coachman, who had saved money. He 
the plea of having a husband in her own 'wa.s a simple yv>iing man, with lank hair, a' 
country whom she liked bettor. ; meek ^\]>iession of countenance, aud some gift 

Kester made no attemjit fo bring her ' fbr cxpu'iuiding, which lie practised to Hinall 
back, but contented hiuisclf with spoiling select eongregalions in Patomau’s barn (jvoiy 
Katie. Katie was not a bit like what his . JSuiulay evmiing. Vvlieu Kester aunoiinecd 
other children had been; site wa-; luu’j'hi.s inusition to his daughter, Katie pouted 
mother over again. Two wide-opened dark | her red lips and to.sscvl her head, s.'yiiig with 
blue ej^es, a w'hite skin consiilerahiy freeklcd, ; an accent of superlative Cfuitenipt, “That 
black elf locks ahvay.s in a tangle, a w’ide | Joliiiuy ! ” Rut she answered neither yea 
red niuiith, and little teeth like pearls; a i nor na^" to her father’s words; and the next 
figure .■snrliit and lissome, and a sup that i Sunday “ that Johnny ” came courting with 
lilted along as if it kef»t time to an inward j a little l^asket of cabbages on his Arm, as au 
tune, KKulu of Katie a village beauf}’ and a | oifering to his belle. 

coquette. Katie looked as if it would have done her 

The fetrangest thing of iJl “wa.s (so the heart good to Hi ng tlnmi oim after the other 
people thought at lea-st) that Kester’s evil ! in his iat fooli.sh tucc, but she restrained the 
eye had no effect on Katie. »She grew as impulse, and onlv said ; 
strongly and bloomed as hardily, as the wild “ I’ll plant ’em out to-morrow, Johnny.” 
briar in the hedge-row. livery body remein- Plant them out, Katie ! Why they ro to 
bered the five cliiJdren wlio were born to eat.” 

Hm by his first wife; liow they pined “Pigs?” asked Katie .in innocent bawil- 
irom their cradle. They had a sickly hec- derment. “We don’t keep any.” 
tic in their faces like their mother ; while “ No, tiuy ’re for you, Katie ; they’re the 
Katie’s cheeks were red us a duniask rose : finest whitohearts.” 

they crept about home weaay and ailing “ Hearts 1 Oh, Johnny, take ’ein away 
always, while Katie was away in the woods, directly ; hearts ! — I never saw a heait' be- 
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fore/* and slie peeped into tlio basket with a It h^ been splendid season, and K^ter^. 
face of horrified enriosity. little fields sliowed as rich and ripe a crop ^ 

Now, Johnny had proclaimed that his any in the country; it was quite ready 


Now, Johnny had proclaipaod that Jus any m the country; it was quite ready 
affections had fallen on Katie fcocaii so she cutting, and the weather* was settled toa ’ 
was sucli a clever girl, and coufl do every- favourable. 

thing ; but this exhibition of her talents by “But, father, you must have hands,” said 
no means equalled, his farmer impressions. Katie, who had a most irreverent disbelief in 
He tried her again : ^ the evil eye ; ‘‘two reapers and a binder,, 

“Can’t you cook, Katie? Did youm over stuff with you and me, will get the crops in this 
and roast a he$irt far your father’s a inner ?” week, and I’ll overlook ’em for luck.” Kester 
“ Oh, Johnny, and you puttirfjj np for the stopped two men and a lad, and bade the 
school-master’s place ; what wicked nonsense ! others go higher up the lane to Marahall’s 
you are talking ! Sui’oly you’ve called at the | farm. ‘‘ But where’s the good of it, Katie ? 


Blue Cow by the w’ay ? ’ 


Johnny at this raom'trous ^insiii nation i tune but for me. 
broke out into a cold iiersjjiralioii ; he was you’ll get your supper ’enow.” The old 
the most abstemious of young mtm, and harl | man was very despondent ; for he had 
a name in the village Jbr eveiT varit iy of just lost a fine calf, which he thought 
excellence; and Katie was cpiite capable of to sell at a good price. Katie bade him 
telling lier susj)icioiis cveryNvluirc. He cu-j cheer uj), and went indoors to set out the 
deavoured to take her h;uul and to put his j suj>per for the reapers. When it was ready, 
arm round her waist ; but Katie broiiglit her j she called to them to come ; three as Bagged 
palm against his cheek aa itli such hearty ; Bobiiis as ever might liave served for scare^ 
good Avill that ho was fain to subside upon crows appeared at bor bidding, 
his chair ill meek dismay. | One of llicm was a tall fine young man, 

“Jf you do that again, Johnny Martin, I’ll I with a head well set on his shoulders, a 
tell my father,” she cried ; and, with an affec- ' roguish eve, and a very decided national 
tatioii of great anger, she boAvlod bis cabbages tongue. He looked at Katie, and she at him ; 
out into the garden, and ordei ed him to and, for the first time in her life, the girl’s 
march after them in double quick time. He ^ (vyes fell, mid her colour rose. Alick seemed 
took up his hat and obeyc(l her, casting on 1 slighth' ba.'^hful too, — very slightly — for, after 


I he adde^. “You’d have had a tidy for- 
jtune but for me. Go into the barn, lads, 


her, its he went, the most jiitiful and expos> 
tulatory glautjoa. 


J)on’t slo]) at the Blue Cow, Jolinny ; go out iulermission, until slie went out into the ‘ 
straight Lome,” she critMl as ho went out at garden again. Alick couhl see her through 
the gate, and the defeated SAAvaiii cre^jt awaA^ tlic brcnicho.s of biiar acro.*5s the window, 

* quite dcjcctevl. .st;mding at ilio gate with her father, talking 

Katie roliirned into the house, and began to Jlob 3U‘’lx‘an, and J»e immediately con- 
to sleek her hair before the liltlo glass b3’’ ccived an iiiLCiise dislik(3 for that well-built 
the Uilchen fire, humming a tune all the ' son of Vulcan, Avilli the scar across his fore- 
time, and thinking liow Avell slie Avas rid of | head. Alick jumped to conclusions very 
Johnny", when that Avc-rUi^'s voice sounded »quicklA' ; lie had fallen in lovo at first sight, 
tliroug’i the open windoAV : ^ ftiid avjis ready to quarrel Avith any man 

,l ilidn’t stop at the Blue Cow^iK'atic*,” wdio so much as looked at Katie. 

She turned smartly round AAuth such a shrew- Havinguuidc an cud of his supiicr, he went 
ish face that Johnny added, in Jiasto to de- out into the lane to his comrades, who were 
))rccaie her wrath, “I left my basket, Katie sitting under the hedge rc.sting and niuncli- 
lot me get it — it’s in thv^wcoruer.’ iug lumps (»r bread and cheese,— »-MiirBbaB’8 

“ At your peril set fait over the door- kitchen not being big enougli to hold them 
si one, Johnny 1” Johnny's plump counte- - all. Alick kept iCatie at the gate insight; 
nance instantly disapjicared. She snatched | and, though she seemed never to look his 
up the basket, thrcAv it after him, and then wua', she knew juTfectiy w^ell how ho watched 
look a hearty fit of laughter to herself. In r ; and moved, perhaps, by the natural 

Riurit of coquetry, she marched with her 
knitting into the house, and shut herself up 
It was the beginning of harvest ; and, bedroom. It had a AA'iiidow looking 

on the evening of the day alter J ohnny : on the lane, and Katie sat near it with her 
]^lartin’s inauspicious courting visit, Kester • pins and stocking, peei)iiig out sometimes to 
Bateman and Katie were sitting on tlic ' see how the evening went on, and whether 
Avo()deii bench before the door, she knitting, thci*e was promise of fine weather next day 
and he bemoaning, when a partj’^ of Irish to cut the corn. Alick wandered off by-and- 
reapers, with their sickles in tlieir hands, by. How should he know that tiny lattice 
c^lmo up the lane* The}'^ stopped at the gate, iu the bushy pear-tree was Katie’s ? 
and one of the men asked if Kester wanted 

hands for his corn ? IV. 

“No, I see nae use o’ hands,” replied Alick, Kester, Katie, and the rest, were 
the old txxm ; “ it’ll all be spoilt.” < all in the fields next morning as soon as 


drui>ping his glance on his plate for a second, it 
followed Katie to and fro in thckitcliej) Avitli-. 


-tiie sau was up. The reaping begau. Katie 
would bind for Alick ; and, during the 
'day, the two exchanged a good many sharp 
woids. Eub came to lend a baud in 

the afteraoon, and the men soon foimd each 
other out; but Eob had a clecid-^d advantage 
over the other, “Was there ever such a 
wild Irishman, all tatters and rags, ever seen 
in the country-side Ijeforo ?” whispered Eob 
to Katie, as they sat under a tree, at four 
o’clock, eating the ’Iowan ce that hatl been 
brought from the house; Katie gave Alick 
a sly glance, and said *‘Ko.” And, as 
Alick overiieard both (jiiesiion aud< anawer, 
he vowed v< n^^eance against Eob. 

That night in the laue there was Jasper 
Linfoot and Phil Creasy ; and Katie talked 
and laughed with both of them ; and the next 
day she was gossiping tviih Peter Askew 
over the field-style ; and in the evening Tom 
Carter brouglit her some shreds t>f scarlet 
cloth tlijit she wanted to weave into a mat, 
and Katie chattered with him ; and the 
next day Johnny Martin came witli an ofier- 
ing of summer ap])les, which (Alick being 
there to see) were graciously accci>nc‘d. So 
Johnny ^Yas heartened into staying liaU-an- 
hour, sighing and smiling spasuioJJ rally. 
Alick went out very wrathful. “So man> rivals 
are too many for one niau,” thought he. And, 
all the follo\\iiig morning, he took no more 
notice of Katie than he did of Kester — 1 
mean, he seemed not to take notice ol' her. 

Katie was as cross its silcks, and pro 
tended she was ill, and must go iiojuo. 
Horne, accordingly, she went, and tangled her 
knitting horribly. IShe had not been there 
long, when Alick came in at the gale* witli a | 
lung face, lioldiug his hand in a liandkerchiei 
all stained with blood. Up sprai»g Katie, 
the colour going out of her face with friglic, 

** You’re hurt, Alick! O how have yo\i' 
done it ] Let me sec and bind it U]).” 

“ The least bit in creatio]i, Miss Katie ; 
but youTe the best biinler in the world, and 
it’ll heal under your eyes,” replied the wily 
Alick, uncovering the injured hand. 

Katie got a .sponge ajid water, and bathetl 
it, and her pity lied. 

“ It’s not much more than a scratch,” said 
slie ; so Alick groaned miserably. 

“Smely, ]\liss Katie, it’s the hard heart 
you’ve got, for all your bonnie face,” said he, 
reproachfully. 

Katie biu.died. Nobody else’s con ij dimen ts 
had ever liad that pleasing efiect befoi e ; and 
Alick suddenly took heart of grace, and said 
one or two more pretty things that did not 
seem to vex Katie very much. The ilresaiiig 
of the wound being done, Alick was obliged 
to 'go back to the fiehl ; carrying the ’lowance 
Ttfos an excuse for Katie to rotuj-n too ; so, 
jfeaving her ball to tlie mercy of the cat 
on the floor, she got the basket and stone 
bottle of beer ready, and lollowed Alick. 
The reapers said ’lowance \wis early tliat 
day,, fl^d her father found fault about it. 


Alick’s reflections were of a more cheerful 
turn now. “Too many rivals may bo as 
good as nona,” he thought. Indeed, he had 
found out — |yho knows by what freemasonry ? 
— that Katie liked nobody so well as him ; and 
he turned his discovery to good account. Did 
she encourage Eob, or Jasper, or Peter, 
or Johnny, or any one of her many admirers, 
by word fer smile, he devoted himself to 
Jennie, tlio , pretty Irish girl, who was 
binding at Marshall’s farm ; and Katie's 
pillow could have testified that he had ample 
revenge. 

Tlius they went on till the last shock 
was in stack, and tlie Irisli reapers began to 
travel north in search of fl esh pastures. All 
wont but Alick ; and he, from his quick wit 
and sharp eye, had won favour with the 
Squire’s head keeper, who retained him as 
one of his watchers. 

Although lie had arrived at Harwood a 
scarecrow of rags, who so trim and spruce 
now as Alick ? Katie had a secret pride 
ill liis apf)oarance, as, w-ilh his gun on his 
arm and Ids game-bag slung over his shoul- 
I der. ho followed the Squire in the woods, 
— looking, aa she thought, far the finer and 
handsomer gentleman. Tliat Johnny’s face 
had now become ] perfectly sickening to her, 
and none the less so because Kester would talk 
of their marriage ; for the young inau had 
beou chosen village schoolmavSter, with a sa- 
lary of thirty pounds, a cottage and garden 
rent-free, and Ci>als ad libitum ; so tliat he 
had a inuiu* to take her to. 

Katie was having a good cry one aftenioon ^ 
ill the house by herself, over the thoughts of 
Jtdinny, when there came a knock to the 
d<jor, She got up and opened it, expecting 
to see a neighbour come in for a gossip ; but, 
instead, thei-e stood Alick. 

Directly he saw wdiat she had been' about 
he crk^?'!. “Who has been vexing thee, Katie ? 
Onlv tell me, — toll me, Katie!” And a 
smile broke through her tears as she s;dd, 
“O Alick, it’s that Johnny!” And they 
'looked in each other’s faces and langiiC'L 

Whnt Alick said more, this tradition lic- 
trayeth not ; but, whatever it was, Johnny’s 
]>ru8})ects of a "wife were not increased 
thereby ; and when Alick Avent away home to 
his cottage at the park gate, it was Avith a 
triuiiiphanti step and his curly head in the 
air ; and Katie cried no more over her knit- 
ting that afternoon. 


Village gossip soon proclaimed the fact of 
Alick’s visits to Kester Eateman’s cottage ; 
and amongst the first to hear of them was 
.Tolmny. fie went and remonstrated with 
Katie, and threatened to tell her father. 
Katie’s blood was up, aiid she dared him 
to tell at once. So Johnny did tell, and 
Kester bade Alick keep away. “Katie’s 
for no Irish beggar, but for a decent Har- 
wood lad,’’ said he, surlily. “And you’ll 
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come about my place no more, Sir Game- 
keeper, — d’ye hear ? ” 

Aliok feigned obedience ; biitiie and Katie 
met in the green lane on Surffiaya. There 
was a little gate from the picture where 
Kester’s cows were, into the wood ; and often, 
at milking time, you might have seen Alick 
leaning over the gate, talking to Katie at her 
task ; but, as the evenings grew (i)ld and the 
cattle were brought up to thc^ house, these 
meetings were less frequent ; for Kester 
began to watch his daugiitcr as a cat watches 
a mouse. He suspected her. 

The neighbours noticed Katie become 
graver and paler, and shook their heads por- 
tentously. She’s fading, like the rest of 
them,” they said; "slie’li not see the spring. 
Kester’s smitten her, poor man ! ” 

And, by-and-by, Kester saw tlm change 
himself. When he did sec il, his heart 
stopped beating. “ Why, Katie, my bairn ! ” 
cried he, with fully awakened love and fear ; 
"Katie, my bairn ! Thou’s not going olf in a 
waste, like thy brothers and sisters? ” 

Katie was knitting by the firelight ; and, 
as her needles went, her tears fell. " 1 dcaft 
know, father ; but the neighbours say I look 

like it. I’m sick and ill ” And her tears 

flowed fasteT. 

Kester kissed her, and went out in a black 
mood. 

" Oh, wliat’ll I do ? What’ll I do for thee, 
Katie, my bairn ? ” said he, aloud, " J'ln fit 
to tear niy eyes out o’ iiiy iioad ! What have 
I done, that all goes ill with me ? ” 

It happened that Alicik was loitering about i 
' in the hope of a chance word with Katie, and ! 
he overheard Kester’s lamentation, 

"What’s the matter, Master I’ateman ? 
Katie’s not ill, is she 1 ” he veutuivil to ask. 
Glad to unfold his misery to anybody, Kester 
told Alick of liis daughter’s changed looks, 
and what everybody atti ibuted them to. 

" Go to the wise 111411 , ’Bram Rex^tt Swm- 
ford, to-morrow ; he’s got a chai ai agon the 
Evil Kye,” suggested Alick, in haste. " 3 Fedl 
tell you w’liat to do : you may trust him.” ’ 
Somewhat coiufort.ed* Kester re-entered 
the house. Alick went olf t^n Swiiiford to 
prepare the sago for his visitor tiie next day. 


"WnKUE are yon going, father?” Katie 
asked, the following morning, as her father 
cume to breakfast dressed as if for church or 
market. 

“ I’m going to ’Bram Rex, Katie, to hear 
what he says about something. He’s a won- 
derful wise man.” 

" Is it about the stacks, father ? I’d fear 
none : all’s right sd far. Them Irish reiipers 
biought you luck, l^m thinking.” 

" It’s not abput the corn, Katie, — but thee. 
I mauu’t lose thee, my bairn. Alick says 
’Bram has a charm, and I’m going to get it 
for thee. I don’t like thy white looks an^ 
thy crying.” 


Katie dropped her spoon, and smiled % 
herself as she stooped to pick it up 
with a face like a rose, which she was fain ib 
hide by looking away tfflpough the windoW 
for ever so long. 

After breakfast, Kester mounted his bid 
grey mare, and went slowly to Swinfoi'd, very 
mouniful, and much troubled in liis mind. 
The village of Swinford w’as, by the river, 
seven miles from Ilarwooil, and the high 
road ran along the bank, with a steep fall to 
the water, which was covered with hszel and 
low- shrubs. "Wherefore shouldn't I fling 
myself tliere, and save the poor bairn ? ” 
he said to himself, as he saw the river shining 
.and glancing through tlio bushes. "But, 
alter all,” he added, "it will be as well to see 
old ’Bram Rex first, and hear what he’s got 
to say to her. My poor bairn ! Poor Katie ! ” 

Bo he wont forward to a small slated 
cottage at the entrance of tlie village, and 
knocked at the door. 

" Come in,” said a rough voice. Kester 
fastened his bridle to the paling of the 
garden, and entered. 

The wise man was sitting in a large chair 
by the fireside, stirring a composition in a pan 
which had far more of tiie perfume of a 
poached hare than hell-broth, which the 
gossips said lie was in the hubiv of making. 
’Bram was an old man wdt/u a long beai’d, and 
the subtlest and most wily of smiles. He 
looked u]) at his visitor from umlor his brows 
ciujiiingly and shrewdly^ then motioned him 
to be seated by a wave of Ids hand. Kester 
was not here I'or the fii’St time ; many a liall- 
crown had ho paid ’Bram for pjognosiics 
touching the weatlier, iriibrmation about lost 
articles, and charms for his cattle agtdnst 
disease, tiiid his crops against blight ; but he 
had never beloi’c felt sucli a perfect submit* 
giori to the awful sage in Uu; chair covered 
with cat's skins. 

"I know your errand, Kester Pateman,” 
said ’Bram, solenuily. " i have been wox’king 
out the horoscope all night. It is a case of 
difiiculty,” 

Kester was profoundly inqu'essed by this 
prescience, and his poor old Jiaiuis shook as 
he drew out liis leatliern jiurse, and said : 

"’Bram, it's not money nor corn this time, 
it’s my bairn Katie.” 

The sage jindded and echoed, 

" Katie ! 1 knew il.” 

" What must 1 give you ? This ?” 

And Kester took out a gold piece, and laid 
it on the seemingly unconscious palm of 
’Brain. 

"Enough, Kester Pateilian,” replied he; 
"enough. Tell me what you want — your 
daughter is smitten ” 

" Yes, ’Bram; but there was one told me 
you had a charm ageii the Evil Eye. Would 
it save her ? Will you sell it ?” asked Kester, 
trembling all over with anxiety, and stretching 
out his feeble hands with the purse to ’Bram. 

’Bram took the purse, but said severely : 
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“ I do not soli, Hester Pateuiau — talk not 
of selling. Describe to me your cbild's 
symptoms, and be at peace.” 

Tne wise man had a voice of such preter- 
natural depth that it really seemed as if liis 
words were also of superior sug:fi;ity ; Kester 
listefted to him with tlie prolbiiudeat faith, 
and then gave a descri]»tion of Katie’s state — 
lier pale mteeks, her stillness, and her crying. 
’Brain shook his head. 

I don’t say she'll die, Kester, and I can’t 
say she’ll live ; but there’s one cliance, if 
you’ll try it.” 

“ I’ll do anything, ’Bram — why I’d' die for 
that bairn I You don’t know how 1 love my 
Katie. AVhat’s the chance, ’Bram ?*’ 

“TJie stars will not be hunied, Kester 
Pat email ; they have not spoken yet. Come 
and see.” 

Tile sago led the way into a second 
roum, in tl\e middle of which was a table 
whereon lay a siicet of paper with sundry 
figures and scrawls thereon. 

^‘Look here,” and ’Bram began to trace a 
line witli his forefinger. “ Tliis is the gu'l's, 
line of life. jVlark it well, Kester l^atemaii.” j 
Kester, dizzy with anxiety, fixed his eyes 
on it intently. 

“ Here is a man of battles : it passes him. ! 
This part shows tiicm that seek her in iuatri-| 
inony ; them that she must not marry, Kester j 
— ^you mark me ?” | 

Kester nodded his head. j 

“She must not marry any one of these' 
with the cross agon ’em. Kot this with tliej 
spade, nor the figure with the sack, nor him J 
with the tailor’s goose, nor yet this man 
leading of a horse, nor yet tliat oiio with the 
]ieaked cap and ferule — the stars have spoken ^ 
ageu ’em all.” I 

Kester wiped his forehead, and baid ho 
saw that cleaily enough. 

‘‘Mark me ageii, Kester,” pursued the' 
sage, sinking his voice until it sounded as if; 
it came up out of the toes of liis boots;! 
“'mark well, for I can't slio^v you it a second 
time. This is the sign of a powerful man* 
v/ho has come over the sea — he’s got a sickle 
and a gun. -The sickle meiuis that he shall 
reay) abundance o’ corn, and live <m the fat o’ 
the l.'UK^all Ids days, aud the gun is a token 
that lie’s a brave man ; and Ids face being to 
Katie’s line o’ life is a sign that he loves her, 
and that she has a thought for him. Are! 
you hearkening, Kester j 

V Yes, ’Brain, I Jiear. Oh! but you are aj 
knowledgeable man. These,” following the! 
fii’st marks with his fingers, “ are surely Bob I 
M‘Lean,4^nd Jasper hinfoot, and here’s Pldlj 
Ci^tesy, and Peter Askew, and Tom Garter, i 
Johnny Martin ” 

^ Them’s their names ! Kone o’ ’em must 
your Katie marry, the stars has otherwise 
bespoke for ’em. Do you know who this last 
is, Kester?” 

“ It maun be Alick, the wild Irish reaper ; 
him that’s at the Squire^s now.’! 


“Him it is, and no other! The interpre- 
tation thereof is just !’’ said ’Bram, emphati-’ 
cally, aud rolled up the sheet of paper. 

Kester PrLemaii was greatly in awe of 
’Bram, but he endeavoured to porotest against 
the conclusion. 

“’Bram, couldn’t you bring forwai'd 
another ?” said he, hesitatingly. 

“Can I6Uter the stars, Kester?” replied 
the siige in ^da sternest tone ; “I do not 
make, or mend, or mar, I only read for the 
blind what is wTiLten. You must give your 
bairn Katie to Alick, or she'll die.” 

“01 1 will — surely 1 will, ’Bram!” in 
great haste cried poor Kester. “ He’s honest if 
lie’s poor, and Katie 11 not have a penny. Tell 
me, Kester, will J sell my corn well this time ! ” 

“ You shall,” resjionded ’Bram ; “ you shall 
sell it as others do.” 

“Have you that charm acfen tlic Evil Eye 
tliat one told me of, ’Bram 1 ” Kester humbly 
inquired. 

“Ye.s, Kester; but it is not to be bought 
with silver nor gold. Send me lialf a bushel 
of your b(>st aits, aud you shall have it. I’ve 
parted with a many, but ]'vc only one on 
Land now, and il‘.s a good one.” 

“ Let mo have it, ’Bram. You'll get the 
aits to-niorn.” 

’Bram went to a drawer in the dresser, and, 
after I’uiiimaging for some minutes amongst 
its contents, ho broiiglit forth a hare’s loot 
with a siring attached to it. He smoothed 
it carefully with Ids liaiid, muttering a formula 
of w’ords to himself as lie did so. 

“ You must luit this in your pillow, Kester, 
ami every morning, the iii*st thing when you ' 
get up, open tlio window, and fi.v on siMue 
paniculaj* tree or bush, aud look at it steady 
while you sjiell your own name backwards 
throe times. Y^ou must look every day fasting 
at the same thing, and in time it will wdUu'r 
away^nd die. And so you'll bo cured, ami 
in smicing the tree the rest o’ your things 11 
be .sale.'’ 

Kcbter took the hare’s foot as tenderly as 
if it had been a sacred relic, and piu it in his 
bosom. ' 

“Thank you, ’Bram— and yoirre sure Katie 
’ll be well if I let her wed Alick 

“Yes, man! , You’ll find the lass’.s face 
shining wdien you get liouio, for slie’.s feeling 
that your heart’s changed tow\ardb lier 
ah'eady. The stars has been whispering of it 
to her.” 

Quite cheerfully Kester tj^tted the grey 
mare home, and, as if iin mediately to prove 
the sage’s words true, Katie came to meet 
him at the gate as rosy as a peony. Alick, at 
that minute, was escaping by the cow-house 
door into the pasture, ai'ter telling Katie of 
his visit to ’Bram Bex, aud preparing her for 
its probable results. 


In the centre of the great meadow dijwably 
opposite Kester Bateman’s chamber itSladow 
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there was a fiue 6W oak tree, ifjuitei in the 
maturity of its years and strengtli. Under 
its wide-spreading branches aj|hei*d of cattle 
could shelter f^'oin the suiTni|br heat, and in 
its giant bole was timber enough to build a 
frigate almost. When Kester rose the morning 
after his visit to ’J5raru Hex, he opened his 
window, and his eyes fell on this tree the first 
thing, as they had probably doiA for many a 
year. This time he gazed :i4 it fixedly, half 
expecting to seetheleave^and branches shrivel 
Under his gaze ; but he spelt liis name back- 
wards three times, an<J there were no vi.sible 
effects. He weiit to market after breakfast 
and sold his corn, and bonghf a new cow ; 
Bo implicit was his faith in ’Rraiu’s charm; 
and,meeting Johnny Martin, told him niefiilJ}', 
that he must leave off thinking of Katie ; fur 
she was not permitted to be his v/ife. 

“Why not, Master Pateinan demanded 
Johnny, to whom this sudden change was 
incomprehensi 1 )le. 

“Because thou’a bespoken, Johnny, for 
auotlier woman ; and there’d be contradiLtiuii 
and the inisel.ief and all if we Iried to go 
■ agen what’s ordained. IspcJce to ’liraiu Rex 
yesterday — it was he tell’t me.” 

“ ’iinun R(‘x ! the vagabond ibvtune^tellcr ! ” 
exclaimed Johnny, ])uiling out Ids fat cheeks 
in token of conteni])t, for Johnny preleiideil j 
to more light than his neighbours. “ Is that 
Katie’s best reason, Kester rateiuan ?” ! 

“Maybe not, man; slio’s no inkling that j 
I’ve changed my mind yet. I ’ant spoken to ' 
her, but 1 maim.” i 

“But it’s not fair to jilt a poor fellow. ' 
because ’iJram Ih’x tolls you a i)aek of lies,” 
remonstrated Juiiniiy. “I’ll speak to Katie 
myself, with your leave, Master I’atcman, 
and' ask her her reasons.” 

“Her reasons, Johnny, is that she can’J, 
abide thee ; tliou’a a good lad, but it goesi! 
ageii the grain with her to thinl^>’ thee, j 
yiie’s a saucy lassie, ;,nd her that s bespoken ' 
you by the stars lias a mint ot muney.” • 

This happy iiivcutiori of Ixcstcr’s was ' 
uttered buldly as a c^onsolation to the for- 
saken swain, and he, as sneli, accepted it. 
Johnny was as credulous as Ids neighbours. 

In about a month after KtJ&ter Patemau’s 
visit to ’Bram Itex there ^as a wedding at 
Harw ood, and such a dance in Kester "s barn 
as had never been heard of in the country- 
side before. All the defeated sw'ains were 
liiere. J ohuny Martin and Tom Carter made 
the music on two independent-minded violins, 
and lost, in this opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, the sore sensation of disappoint- 
ment. Johnny behaved nobly ; he presented 
Katie with half a peck of aj^ples as a wedding 
ju'cseiit^ and looked glorious all night. When 
Katie came near him once he wliispered, 
“Katie, did you tell anybody about the 
Blue Cow ?” 

“No, man; it was only my fun,” replied 
.sbe .^iBohievously ; *and Johnny drew a loag 
of relief. 


What a dance that w^as to the tune off: 
Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife anil mef- 
rily danced the Quaker 1 .It seemed tt it/ 
would never come to an end. So loud and 
hilarious was the mirth at the supper after it, 
that noboJy heard the thunder rattling over- 
head, or saw, when all separated and went 
home, the lightning leaping about the hills. 
But there had been certainly a terrible storm 
that night, though few people at Harwood re- 
collect it ; and thenext morning, when Kester 
opened liis window^ as his custom was, to 
give yie charmed gaze at the oak tree in the 
meadow, behold ! one side was reft entirely 
of its boughs, and a black scarred trunk faced 
bill! instead of yesterday’s majestic growth. 
Kesler st.-irled back affrighted. Could tliis 
be the cfiect of his Evil Eye ? 

If you (‘ver go to Harwood, as you ride 
into the village, in the meadow opposite the 
blacksmith’s forge }ou w’ill see the blasted 
trunk of the giant oak tree ; ami, should 
curiosity prompt you to ask liow it came to 
be rlcstroj'ed, any gossip will tell you that 
one Koster i’.steman withered it away by the 
power of the Evil Eye— he having gazed at 
it every morning, fasting, for that purpose. 
They will tell you also that, from Laving 
been one of the most unlucky of men, he 
became one of the most prosperous in the 
district, with grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, and ll(>cks and herds iimiiinorable, 

Alich ami Katie still live in the farm- 
house down by the 'waler-pasturc, which the’ 
J^<[uire let tlieni have when they were married. 
By dint of talking of it, they have come them- 
selves to believe in the Rvil Eye. ’Bram 
Rex’s descendants Jive and flourish in various 
disU-icts ; though ’Bram himself, for some 
mi.stako respeetuig another person’s property, 
wa? transported to a distant colony to a^ier- 
ci.se his craft there — ^with wdiat success, this 
tradition saveth not. 


THE LIFE-SHORE. 

Aro^QF. by in;, Hrosidc (Ircainiiig, 

Counting LiicV golden winds; 

Counting the jears on niy fmgcia 

8iucf iny youth and 1 shook hands— 
Since I stood, weak and weary, • 

On the shoies of a troubled eca, 

And inv youth and its hopes wxnt drifting 
Down llio ebb-tide, dark and dree — 
Counting the yeais on my fingers 
And lowking along the shoic, 

Back to the spot whore wo parted, — 
r.irted for evciinorc, — 

Many a precious footprint 
Tr.ice 1 upon the sands, 

Hence to the shadow'd waters 

Where my youth and I shook hands. 

Wavering and slow at their outsturt. 

Oft hailing and turning back, 

Ak>ne In tfle nionrnful journey, 

Are the flist steps on the track ; 
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Lookhig away thtool^h the teft-mists — 

Not at the BtnmbUng — 

:Are the tear>bliDd eyes of the wanderer 
When Bbe and P^e Sorrow meet. 

Her paBBion is route in this picsence,!, 

And low, with her face on her hands, 
Keeps she a ^igil of silenre 

Midst Ihe wrocka on the storm-heat sands ; 
Till cornea through the moonless darkness. 
Wraith-like, xinhc.irdj and slow, 

With tiailing garments of mourning, 
Patience, wiili heavenward brow. 

She rises up from her weeping, ^ 

And looks o'er the sea again ; 

But night is low on the waters, 

And her eyes may watch in yain. 

Ouwaid, by Patience guided, 

Onward along tlio shore, 

IiC.aving the WTccks unburied, 

Uuburied for evermore. 

Peace comes in the morning twilight, 
Strength comes in the later day, 

AjicI all these four together 
Press forward upon the way. 

Not without bitter struggle 
Passes the noon-tide heal : 

Turn’d back and chet k'd and halUcd 
Oft are her weary feet. 

Could she but sit aud rest her 
One hour by the whitening wave, 

And gather old dreams around her, 

*Tis all that her heart would cra\’c : 

But, no ! Bhe must work aud siitrer 
While the day is daylight still ; 

There is time for rest and idJesso 
In the grave beyond the hill. 

Quicksand and ghastly breakers 
Aro there on the forw'ard-traek : 

Go on,” moans the tide aihauciug, 

“ No liugering, no looking hack !” 

(Swifter, aud ever sw ificr, 

Comes the roll of the migiity flood. 

And the waves of dark Time sweep o\cr 
The spot where late she stood. 

A wide, black waste of water 
Strewn o’er with spar and mast. 

The wrecks that the currents cuny 
To the Present from the Past. 

Across that heaving whirlpool 
She may look and look again. 

There is only mist and foauiing, 

Thi^^cloud and driving rain. 

Dead Hopes, lost Love, lost llappine.^s, 

Lie pale on the tempest sea — 

Seed sown in youth for a liar vest 
That shall never gather’d bo. 

Forward, and ever forward. 

Skirting the haggard rocks. 

Where no glimmer of golden sunshine 
The dull, grey hilcnt e mocks. 

.Footsore and lugging otten, 

-Weary both heart and brain — 

' Courage, fliint heart, aud iorwjurd ! 

Such travail is not in vain.'’ 

The heat of the day is over, 

Twilight ctishrouds the sky ; ^ 

Gono hack are t)m sullen waters. 

Leaving the footprints dry. 


Sdnie ftdnt on the deep-rihVd sea^lld 
In ill theii' wandering maze/ 

When she ai|d her heart went blindly ' 

Through Utng, long aching days ; 

Some dear as if cut in marble. 

Straight on the beaten strand ; 

Steady and true to their purpose, 

Guided by angel hand. 

Sitting oloi'o by my fire-side, 

Alone this October night, 

Tracing a backward jonrtiey 
I By memory's pale moonlight, 

1 Looking through Life's long vista 

I To its hours of golden sands, 

And counting tho yeara on my fingers 
' Since my youth and 1 sho^ik bauds'— 

Till blight in the far-off distance, 

Like sun in a pictured scene, 

As I round the hills of autumns. 

The old spring-times are seen. 

A JOUKNEY DUE NORTH. 

TirE CZAll’S HIGHWAY. 

" liET me,” said somebody who knew what 
he was saying, “ write the ballads of a people, 
and he may \\ rite their history who will.” If 
the Czar of all the Russias would only allow 
me to m.ake his roads for him, the great prob- 
lem of the way out of barbarism in his empire 
could be solved by a child. There is ho such 
civiliser as a good road. With an im]>erfect 
highway disappear liigliwaymen, crawlijig 
; beggars, dirty iims and extortionate chaiges, 
j lazy habits, ignor/inct', and waste lands. Our 
! shops, our horses’ legs, our boots, our hearts, 
,'liavo all benelited " by the introduction of 
• Macadam ; and the eighteen modoni improve- 
; meiits mentioneil by Sydney Smith can all be 
j traced, directly or indirectly, to the time when 
' it fortuitously occurred to the astute Scotch- 
1 mil (Where are Ids Life and Times, iu 
•twenty volumes?) to strew our path w'iMi 
pulveria^J granite, 1 am convinced that our 
American "cousins would be much less ad- 
dicted to bowde-kniving, revolvering, ex])ec- 
V>ratiiig, gin-slinging, and cow-hiding the 
members of their legislature, if they would 
only substitute trim, level, hedge-lined high- 
ways for the vile corduroy roads and railw.My 
tracks thrown slovenly anyhow, like the 
clothes of a dnvtken man, across prairies, 
momsses, lialf-eleared forests, and dried-up 
water-courses, by means of which they accom- 
plish their thousand-mile trips in search of 
dollars. What a dreadful, though delightful 
place was Paris when I knew it first ! — foul 
gutters rolling their mud-cataracts between 
rows of palaces ; suburban roads alternating 
between dust-heaps and sloughs of despond ; 
and boulevards so badly paved, that the out- 
patienced population were continually teAring 
them up to make barricades with. There 
have been no 6i]Deutes in Parts since boule* 
yards were macadamised. Much of the 
ribbpnism, landlord-stalking frtm' l^ind 
hedges, and Skibbereen starvation of IrehMsC 
may be attributed to the baleful roads df' 
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byegone days, which were full of hole^ known 
as curiosities, and on which the milestones 
were so capriciously distribut^, that whereas 
every squire (of the right ™y of thinking) 
had one on each' side of nis park-gates, 
unpopular localities, and villages where tithe- 
proctors dwelt were left without milestones 
altogether. Who was it that was chief of 
the staff to murderous Majcrdeneral Mis- 
management in the Crimea,? The hideous 
roads from Balaclava to the front. When 
the railway navvy took up the B})ade, the 
soldier's grave-d'gger laid his mattock down. 
What is It tliat impresses us mostly with the 
grandeur of the civilisation f)f that stern, 
strong people, who came to Britain with 
Cmsar, but the highways they made, wdiose 
foundations serve even now for our great 
thoroughfares, and which remain imperish- 
able monuments of their wisdom and indus- 
try — ^the wonderful Eoman roads. And flout 
nor scout me'noiie for uttering truisms con- 
cerning roads in their relalion to civilisation; 
for Paris is rapidly surpassing our vaunted 
London City in excellence of pavement. 
New Street, Coven t Garden, is in a bad way ; 
the Victoria Eoad, Kensington, leaves much 
to be desired ; and the Commissioners of 
Turnpike Trusts, all over the country, want 
looking after sharply. There is need for us 
to have sermons on the better cave of the 
stones. If we don’t keep a bright look-out 
for our paveineuts, we shall infallibly retro- 
grade-^ecay — as a nation ; and M. Ledru 
Eolliii will rejoice. If we are niimiudful of 


tlie Queen’s highway, we shall inevitably 
come to clip the Queen’s Englisli, aod break 
the Queen’s peace, and to the dark ages. It 
behoves us especially to be watcuful, for our 
protectors never forget to collect the Queen’s 
taxes, roads or no roads. ^ 

The Czar’s highway, which is literally his , 
—-for everything in the empire, mo^ble and 
immovable, animated and iuaiiim^ed, is his 
own private andf iiersoiial >)roptrty* — is the 
worst highway that was ever seen. 

The Czar’s highway in his two metropolises* 
in his provinces and liiS country towns, from 
north to south — from Karlsg^^mmeu, in Lap- 
land, to Saratchikovskaia, in Astrakhan — is 
the most abominable — I ca^^t call it a cordu- 
roy road, or a kidney-potato road, or a sharp- 1 
shingle road— the most miserable sackcloth- 1 
and-aahes road that was ever invented to 
delight self-mortifying pilgrims, to break 
postilions* constitutions, horses’ backs, and 
travellers* hearts. There is the iron road, as 
all men know, from Petersburg to Pawlosky 
and also from the northern capital to Moscow. 

* 1 remember ouoe asking a Russian gentleman (not, 
bowever, with the slightest expectation of receiving a 
direct answer), the amount of the Imperial Civil last. 
He scarcely seemed to understand my question at first ; 
but he replied, eventually, that bis Maiesty **afreuted to 
himself *’ a cortain gigantlo sum (1 foxget how many mil- 
lion ai^er roubles, for 1 am boldly banki-upt in statistics); 
hut voules‘VouB,V be added, *‘avec un ]ji|to 
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This last is kept in order by ^ 
compapy, and is a road ; but you upmptaikdri 
that there can be railways and railv^m^^iad.; 
even out of rails and sleepers can men^ - 

make iron rods to scourge, and make a diffi- 
cult AveAus to ps, withal. From Peters- 
burg to Warsaw there is a chau8s6e, or roaif, 
which, by a Action as beautiful and fantastic 
as a poem by Mr. Tennyson, is said to l3e 
macaaamised. It is rather O^Adamised; 
there is a great deal more Irish gammon 
than Scotch granite about it ; but it la per- 
petually being re-mended at the express 
comiifand of the emperor. When he travels 
over it, the highway is, I daresay, tolerable ; 
for the autocrat being naturally bom to have 
the best of everything, his subjects have an 
extraordinai'y genius for supplying him with 
the very best, and the very best it is for the 
time being. When the Czar is coming, rotting 
rows of cabins change into smiling villages, 
bare poles into flowering shrubs, rags into 
velvet gowns, Polyphemus becomes Narcissus ; 
blind men see and lame men walk, so to 
speak. The Czar can turn anything except 
his satraps’ hearts. 

Of the provincial highways, and the 
Vehicles that do roll upon them — ^kibitkas, 
telegas, and tarantasses, I shall have to speak 
hereafter. My object in this paper is to give 
some idea of the pavement ot St. Peters- 
burg, of which hitlierto you have had but 
the glimpse of a notion in the words I have 
set down about ischvostchiks and concerning 
(IroschUes. I have come, by the way, on a 
new reading of the former multi-named indi- 
vidual. I’he correspondent of a Belgian news- 
paper calls him by the startling appellation of 
Isliwoscliisky. I am not far from thinking 
that his I’cal name must be Ishmael ; for 
every man’s (writing) hand is against him, 
and it is by no means uncommon for his hand 
to be against every man. There is a village 
in Carclia whose sous almost exclusively 
pursue the isclivostchik calling. I'here are a 
good many of them in St. Petersburg, where 
tliey have a liigli reputation as skilful drivers, 
and not quile so cheerful a renown for being 
all murderers. ’Ciu an ischvostchik of this 
celebrated village meet with a drunken or a 
sleepy fare on a daik niglit, it is even, betting 
that he will give the exact reading of the 
popular Scotch ditty, and make the fare into 
a “ body ” before he has long been coming 
through the ride. 

Many ] )ersons endeavour to explain the bad- 
ness of the St. Petersburg pavement by the 
severity of the climate, and the treacherous 
natiii’e of the soil on which the city is built. 
The whole place is, it must be confessed, a 
double -dammed Amsterdam ; and it has often 
been with feelings akin to hon*or that I 
have peeped into a hole on the magnificent 
Nevskol, when the workmen wei'e mending 
the pavement— -which they are incessantly 
occupied in dmng in some part of the street 
daring the summer mouths. At a distance 
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I . of perhaps two feet fropi the granite slabs of I bam be nearer the maik), Bu^a at-hom^ 
i the footpath, or tbe hexf4^onfi3 wooden blocks I and not expecting visitors till Septeinber-* ' 
of tbe roadway, jon see the ominous rotting Bussia just nscoveriug its breath, TaW| 
of wopden logs ap plies on which the whole bruised, exhalsted, torn, begrimed from a 
city is builLand at a dreadfully short dis- long and bloody conflict, 
tance from them you see the Watcr — not so The best illttminatious, then, that met my 
muddy, not jso sumy, but the real w'ater of gaze, were on the birth-night of the Empress 
the Neva*, Petersburg has been robbed mother, and consisted of an indefinite quantify 
from the;river. Its palaces float, rather than of earthen j:wts, filled with train-oil, or fat, 
stand. The Neva, like a haughty courtezan, and furnishea with wicks of tow. These 
bears the splendid sham upon her breast being set alight Vere ph» cod in rows along the 
like a scarlet letter, or the costly gift of a pavement, one to each little wooden post, or 
lover she hates. She revolted in eighteen borne. It was the antediluvian Prench sys- 
hundred and twenty-four, she revolted in tern of lampions, in fact, smelling abom- 
' *thirty nine, she revolted in ’forty-two, and inably, amokyig suffocatingly, but making a 
tried to wash the splendid stigma away in brave blaze notwitlistanding, and, in the al- 
floods of passionate tears. She will cast it most interminable perspective of streets and 
away from her some day, utterly and for quays, produciug a very curious and ghostly 
ever. Hie city is an untenable position now, effect. At midnight you could walk a h un- 
like Naples. It must go some day by. the dred yards on the Nevskol, without finding 
board. Isaac’s church and Winter Palace ; a single soul abroad to look at the illnnii- 
Peter the Great’s hut and Alexander’s mono- nations : at midnight it was broad dayliglit. 
lith will be no more heard of, and wdll return The windows were all blind and headless ; 
to the Mud, their father, and the Ooze, their what distant droschki^ there may hav'e 
mother. been, made not the thought of a noise on 

1^ the Nevskol Perspective and the Two the wooden pavement ; and these rows of 
Morskaias, violent efforts have been made for blinking, flaring p-ease-pots resting on the 
years past, in order to procure something like earth, led you to fancy that you were walk- 
a decent pavement. There is a broad foot- ing on the roofs of a city of the dead, illumi- 
way on either side, composed of large slabs ; n;ited by coq)se-candleg. Take no lame'deVil 
but their uncertain foundation causes them witli yon, though, good student, when you 
now to settle one way, now on the oilier, now walk these paving-stono house-tops. ' Bid 
to present a series of the most extraordinary him unroof, and what will it avail you? 
angular undulations. It is as though you There are no genial kitchens beneath, no 
were walking on the sloping roofs of houses, meat-safes before whose wire-gauze out-worlcs 
which had sunk into the boggy soil up to armies of i*ats sit down iu silent hopeless 
frieze and architrave ; and this delusion is -siege ; no cellars sacred to cats and old wine ; 
aggravated by the homes, or corner-posts set no dust-bins, where ravens have their savings 
up to prevent cai'riages encroaching on the banks, and invest their little economies se- 
foot-pavement, which homes, being little cretly. There is nothing beneath, but the 
stumps of wood, just peering from tlie earth cold, black ooze of the Neva, which refbses 
at every half-dozen yards, or so, look like the io divulge its secrets, oven to devils— even 
tops of lamp-posts. But the roof-scrambling to the worsest devil of all, the police. An 
effect is most impressive during the fre- eminent^-,-^<ecretivG river is the Neva. Its 
quent occasions in the summei’ months, lips are locked with the ice-key for five 
when the streets of St. Petersburg are illu- months. It tells no tales of the dead men 
minated. Most of the birthdays of the ^hat find their way into it somehow— even 
members of the Imperial family fall between when the frost is sharp^^st, .and the ice thickest. 
May and August ; aud each scion of the Swiftly it carries its ugly secrets — swiftly, 
illustrious liouse of Romanoff has an illu- securely, with its remorseless current, to a 
miimliorL to himself, by right of birth. You, friend in whom it can confide, and with 
■who are yet fresh from the graphic and whom it has doiKJ business before— the Gulf 
glowing description of the coronation of Finland, Only, once a-year, when the ice 
illuminations .at Moscow, by the Man who breaks up, the Neva is taken in the fact, and 
fought the Battle of England in the Crimea, murder wdll out. 

bet*jer and more bravely than the whole As for the gas-lamps on the Czar’s high- 
brJliant staff who have been decorated with way, they puzzle a stranger in Russia terribly. 

, the order of the bath, and who would have There is every element of civilisation in 
gone there, for liead-shaving purposes, long St. Petersburg, from Soyer’s Relish to the 


gone there, for liead-shaving purposes, long St. Petersburg, j 
,^0, if people had their due — doubtless, ex- magnetic telegr 
a very splendid account from me of Nevskol ana the 
eliminations at St. Petersburg. But it was lamps. They : 


magnetic telegraph ; and, of course, the 
Nevskol auB the Morskalas have Iheir gas- 
lamps. They are handsome erections in 


my fortune to see Russia, not in its gala bronze, real or sham, rich in mouldings and 
imifbrm, with its face washed, and all its metallic foliage. On the quays, the lamp- 


t)r(iem on; but Russia in. its shirt-sleeves (with posts assume a difibrent form* They are 
its caftan leaving the vexed question of great, wooden obelisks, like s^try-l^xes 
shirts or no, shirts ip sh^yonce^ would per- that ^ve grown too tall, and w 
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aud tliey J^re bari 616 , or smeared fii tbd exdeifcljr in the fat, florid characters W 

moati eccentric manner with' alternate' bars o^ seeh tdo much of at-home, audsurmoitirted l^r 
black' and white paint. In W^tem Europe, ‘a bad copy of the English crown. I 
these inviting spaces would bdfvery speedily we were well rid of the four Georges 
CQvered with rainbpw-hued placards relating and all, and here was a fifth flourishing abon^ 
to pills and plays and peiiny-iiewspjipera, but to vex me? It niay be that I looked lU; ' 


crown and his paste-brusli ! Tihia is no place tlireo hours in the dead of night, waiting for 
for the famous Paddy Clark, who, being the express train from Berlin, which was be- ' 
clpirged before a magistrate at Bow Street, hind time, as usual, and crawled into the 
with the offence of defacing the august walls station at last, like an express funeral. There 
of Apsley House with a lleform placard, un- is the worst beer at Hanover-^the worst cold 

blushingly avowed his guilt, aifd added that veal, the worst waiter but let me go back 

lie would paste a bill on the Hukc of Wei- to the lamp-posts of Petersburg.^ 
lingtoii’s back, if ho were paid for it. I am Bronze on the Nevskol ; striped sentry- 
:draid that Mr. Clark would very soon bo past- boxes ou the quays ; for second-rate , streets, 
jug bills beyond the Oural Mountfiins for the ' such as the Galernaia-Oulitza, or Great Galley 
Siberian bears to read, if lie were alive, aud , Street, the Podialskeskaia, or Street of the 
in iJiissia ; or, that, if he (‘scaped exile, he • Barbers, more economical lamp-posts are pro- 
would swiftly discover that the ilussiau vided, being simply great gib>)et8 of rough 
police have a way of posting bills on the wood, to which oil-lamps are hung in chains, 
backs of human houses very plain and legible I There are other streets more remote from 
to the view. They always print, too, in red ! the centre of civilisation, or Xevsko’i, which 
ink. Those black and white lamp-posts com- [ are obliged to bo contente^i with rcqies slun^ 
mon, by the way, all over ilussia, and whose ' across from house to house, with an oil-lamp 
simple and elegant scheme of eiubellislimcut dangling in the middle (the old Reverbdre 
is extruded to the vorst-posts, the sentry- ' plan) ; and there are a great many outlyiiig 
boxes, and the custom-house huts at the ] streets wliich do without lamps all the year 
frontiers and town-barriers, are an emanation ^ rbund. But oil, or gas, or neither, all the 
from the goiiius of the beneficent but insane | p6sts in Petersburg ^are lampless from the 
autocrat, Paul the First ; their peculiar deco- I of May to the first of August in every 
ration is due to the same imperial maniac, | year. JJuring those tliree months there is, 
who issued oiikases concerniug shoe-strings, ' meteorologically aud officially, no night. 
cocked-hats, and ladies’ muSs, and whose ' sometimes haj)pens, as in this summer last 
useful career was prematurely cut short in a ; iKist, that tlie days draw in niuch eajdier than 
certain frowning palace at St. Petersburg, ’ usual. Towards the cud of last July, it was 
of which I shall have to tell by-aiid -by. 'pitch-dark at eight o’clock, p. m. Thegovei-n- 
'When I see tl|ese variegated erections, I iiu- | ment of the Double Eiigle, however, does not 
derstaJid wliai the meaning is of the inyste-J conde.seend to notice these aberrations on the 
riou 3 American striped pig. Thi sm list have iqjart of the clerk of the weather. The go- 
been liis Colour.* It must, in jusLk^d^e ad- 1 voinment night, as duly stamped and rogis-' 
mitted, that though Paul Avas a roaring mad- I tered, aud sanctified by Imperial oukases, 
man, there are other countries where the '.does not commence till nine p.m. on the first' 
Rcntry-boxes, at least, are similarly smeared, of August ; aud then, but not a day or houn 
1 hai»pened, lately, lo^ traverse the whole'^ before, the lamps are lighted. To me, the 
breadth of the miserable kingdom of Hanover, Ifii-st sign of gas in the Nevskol, after return- 
coming from Hamburg ; and for sixty miles | ing from a weary journey, was a beacon of 
the road-sidp walls, palings, aud hedges, AV CIO hope and cheerfulness; but the Russians 
painted in stripes oi black ^ud yellow — the welcome the gas back with dolorous faces and 
national Hanoverian colours, I do not like half-suppressed sighs. Gas is the precursor 
tbee Hanover, thee, thy king, nor coinage. | of the sleety, rainy, sopping autumn, with 
The Hanoverian postiueii wear a costume jits fierce gusts of west wind; gas is the 
seedily imitative of our Geueial Post-Office j herald, the avaut-courier, of the awful win- 
cjiijdoy6s ; but the scarlet is dingy aud the j ter: of oven-like rooms, nose-biting outward 
black cockade a. most miserable mnsluoom. j temperature, frozen fish, frozen meat, frozen 
It made me mad to see the letter-boxes, and | tears, frozen everything. Some Russians will 
custom-house walls, ^ and railway vans all tell you that the winter is the only time to 
flourished over with the. I’oyal initials G. K. enjoy St. tetersburg. Then there are balls, 

then Montagues de Glace, then masquerades, 

* DiUmyreadorevernotieethocwlousfancytbatpereons then the Italian Opera, then sleighing parties, 
not quite right iu their minds hftve for striiKS uud chc- then chamfinonp Wii-li vvirin rnonia 

quers. or at ibast tor paralloi Uaoa? MartinVon Butchcll 8Uppcl*a. W Itll \\ arm 1 001^ 

u.^cd to rido a striped pony. I saw a lunatic Hanweii atid plenty ol furs, Avho iieed mind the wm* 
sit toy hours counting and playing with the railings, terl *But frive U RUSSioil a chance of leatillff 
W persons are fifednttted by a cheaa-hoaid; and r>naa\A will nwa 

■Bnyotanwho has ever had a brain fover will reinoml^ ana See to Whom he Aiill 

the horrible attractions of a striped waii-i>aper. preference—- to the meanest mountepauk at 
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‘ a woodea theatre in Kaples, or to Mademot- in the shamefol little dene about the Persia 
selie ^0^0 at the Bali^io^lheater here. The Notre Dame^ in Paris ; in the alums of St» 
Boasitiiw have about Uie same likiag for their Patriok's^ Dublin. 

wiatis]^ aa for their, government. Both are The new gas comjmDy have not . done 
vtky splendid ; but it is unooniinonly hard much daring the last sixteen yehrs. In the 
lines to bear eitiier; and distance (the greater suburbs tiiere is scarcely any gas; and the 
tiie betterV l^ds wonderful eiicliantuient to gas itself is of very inferior quality — pale, 
the view both of the frozen Neva and the and flickering, and gnidgiugly dealt out. 1 
fk'ozen despotism. need not saf* that the lamps are placed aa 

A few of the great shops on the NevskoX high up as pos|ible. The professional thieves 
and the Morskaias have on economical supply would extinguish them else, or the Bussians 
of gas-lamps, and tlierx^ is a restaurant or two would steal the gas — an act of dishonesty 
so lighted. Oil ami camphiiie are, however, that,^<at flrst sigtit, seems impossible, but 
rule, and both are extremely 'cheap ; which, when you become better acquainted 
on the other hand, gas is — not so much with my Schivonic friends — with the ex- 
from the scarcity of coal, but from the enor- quisite art by which they contrive to steal 
mouB expense of its transit — a very dear thm teeth out of your head, and the flannel 
article of consumptiou. Some of the second- jacket* off your body, without yonr being 
class shops have oil-lamps; with polished tin aware of the subtraction — will appear quite 
reflectors ; but in the humi)ler underground facile and practicable. Gas in Bussla ! 
cliaiidlery shops, or lavkas, 1 have fivqiiently I little thought — writing the Secrets of 
found the only illumiiialion to consist of a the Gas in tiiis journal three years ago, 
blazing pine torch, or a junk of well- tarred and vainly thinking that I knew them — tiiat 
cable, stuck in a sconce. Itude, or altogether 1 slioiild ever see a BUssian or a Bussiau 
wanting in light, as tliese shops may be, there gas-lamp. 

is always, even in the most miserable, a dainty I Ths huge open places, or Ploscbads, like 
. lamp, frequently of silv*^!*, sus] tended by stony seas, into which the gaunt streets 
slender chains before the image of the Joss, empty thcuuselves, are uniformly 2 )aved 
or saint. with grauilous stones, of which the shores 

111 the year ’twenty-four, a French com- of the Gulf of Finland furnish m iuex- 
pany, after an immense jiuiount of petition- haustible supply. This pavement, if ar- 
ing, intriguing, and Tchiunovnik - bri'oing, ranged with some slight regularity, would be 
obtained an authorisation from the govern- in the early stage of progress towards tolc- 
ment to light the whole of 8t. Petersburg I’able walking s])ace ; but the foundations 
witli gas. They dug conduits into which the being uiici’Jy rotten, treacherous, and quick- 
water broke ; they laid down pipes which the sandy, the unhappy paving - stones tumble 
workmen st'olq ; they went so fur as to con- about in a stodge of mud and sand ; and the 
struct a gasometer on a very large scale Ploschads are, consequenLly, almost inces- 
behind the cathedral of Kasiin. They had sautly under repair. This is especially the 
lighted some hnndrc-d yards of the Nevokoi j case iti the montli of April, at the time of the 
with gas, when a tremendous fire took place I general thaw. Part of the pavement sinks 
at their premises, and tlm gasometer ex- uowii, and part is thrown up— the scoriae of 
ploded, with great havoc of liio and jiroperty. small in^d volcanoes. Thousands of moujiks 
From ’twenty-four to ’thirty-nine, a period ol are immeCffatcly set to work, but to very little 
fifteen years, not a syllable was heard about purpose. The ground does not begin to settle 
the formation of a new gas company. Public before May; and when I arrived in Sk Pe- 
opinion, for once, was stronger than bribery ; ^ersburg, many of the streets were, for pedcs- 
for the ignorant and supeistitious populace triaiis, absolutely iuqTassable. The immense 
persisted in declaring that the destruction of paridlcl series pf streets at Wassily- Ostrov — 
the gasometer was a judgment from Heaven Liuies, as they are called — and which are 
to piinisl^ the Fransouski-Labarki, the French numbered from to sixteen, as in Ame- 
dogs, for erecting their new-fangled and here- rica, were simply bogs, where you might 
tical builduig in the vi«nage of our Lady of drive, or wade, or stride through on stUts, 
Kasan’s most holy temple. I don’t think but in which pedestrianism was a matter 
tliat Siberia and the knout, even, would have of hopeless impossibility. The govern- 
been wexy efticacious in making the moujiks ment, or the municipality, or the police, 
work with a will at building new premises ortheCzar,hadcauaed to be constructed along 
for the offending pipes and meters. Gas the cei^tre of these Linies, gigantic causeways 
is heretical ; but the Bussians are slightly of wooden planking, each above a mile in 
more tolerant of some other institutions length, perhaps, raised some two feet above 
t^t exist to this day just behind and the level of the mud, and alpng which the 
all around the most holy Kfia nu church, dreary processions of Peterabwg pedestrians 
whose immediate neighbourhood enjoys an were enabled to pass. This exceedingly 
extended reputation as being the most in- commodious, aa long as you merely wanted 
famous with respect to morality in St. Pe- to walk for walking sake ; but of course, 
ter8burg.^Strange that it should be the same wherever a pei'spectiVe intexseoted the 
iu the shwifW of Westminster’s twin towers, there was a break in the causeway, and then 


you saiip' before 7 ou,witliouttliefl%litft 8 tc(ntt^ ta ^.obliged to.moiutt to them are>^ 
promise in the way of step, a yawning abyw some fourteen incbee above the 
of multi-coloured mud. Into this you are en- road) by a' wretched monticule <rf ^ H&l oiS' ’ \ 
titled either to leap, and disapjj^ar like Edgar dust like a vagrant’s footway through tt 
of llavenswood, or to wallow in it h la pig, or broken hed^ ; to mark how many df 
to endeavour to clear it by a hop, step, add a enormous mabs are cracked right aorosi ; 
jump. The best mode of proceeding, on the anil how, at eveiy six steps or so, a block has 
whole, is to hail a droschky or a moujik ; and, settled down below the level, so as to form 
like Lord UUih, oifer him, not aiilver pound, the bed of a pool of foul water into which 
but sundry copper copecks,^ to carry you you sphisb. 

across the m\iddy feny ; and this, again, may Any one can ^somprehend, now, why every 
be obviated by your chartering an ischvost- street in the Czar’s gorgeous metropolis is a 
cl) ik’s vehicle in the first instance, and leaving j Via Dolorosa, and why there are so many 
tlie causeway to those who like leaping before j thousAid iachvostchiks in St. Petersburg, 
they look. • j Looking-glass slipperiuess in winter ; un- 

TJie ground having become a little more | fordable mud in spring ; simooms of dupt in 
solid, the pavement might naturally be ex- ! summer; lakes of sloppy horrors in autumn : 
peeled to improve. So it does, outlie No v.skoi; | these are the characteristics of the Czar’s 
but, ill the suburbs, the occupant of each house j higliway. 1 know impossibilities btinnot • be 
is expected to see to the }»roper sta e of repair j accomplished ; I know the horrible climate 
of llie pavement immediately before liis j can t bo mended ; but I have hopes of the 
dwelling. As the liussiaii Lousi holder is i ]>ave'Dont yet. There is a certain portion of 
not precisely so much enamoured of liis city ! the ilalchoi Morskaia which has, for about 
and government as to make of his allotted j ten yards, a perfectly irreproachable pave* 
space of street a sort of Tom ’J'idler’s ground, | ment. The legend runs that the Czar 
with silver roubles and gold iim>erials, or to : ISicljolas, of imjierisbable memory, slipped 
pave it with porphyry, CaiT;u*a marble, or and lell on his august back hereabouts some 
even plain Ireealoue, die ordiiiaiily eiuploys , years ago, and that he sigiiitied his wish to 
tiio cheapest and handitsi materials that his j the inhabitants of that part of the Morskal'a 
economy or Lis coiiveuience suggetet. The , to have the pavement improved, or to know 
I'csult is a most astonishing paving- salad, in ; the reason why. It was improved with 
Vi Inch flints, shards and pebbles, shingles, i electric celerity, and it has been a model 
])otshei’ds, biickbats, mortar, plaster, broken j iiaveriient* ever since. I am not the Czar 
bottles, and pure dirt are all amalgamated, i N ielioias iior the Czar Alexander, nor a 
The mosaic is original but trying to the tern- , bridge and pavement engineer, nor a con* 
per — destructive to the boots ami agonising , tractor for paving and lighting. 1 only point 
to the corns. i out the wrong, and leave it to others to sug- 

Ou the NevskoJ, almost every variety of gest the rciucciy. I»ut until the Czar’s high- 
pavement has been succcssiv^ely tried ; but j way is imjiroved, boih intra and extRi muroS, 
witli very indiflerent success. ’'From Mac- ; so long will there be barbarism in the very 
adaui to India-rubber, each material has hac^! heart of the Venice of the north. When 
its day. Asphalte was attempted, but failed uPelersliurg is well paved, then will the power 
miserably, cracking in winter anil fairly melt- , of the stick decay, and the Tchinn no longer 
iug in summer. TJien longitudiflaT boards steal: but this is too much in the Nostra* 
were laid down on the carriage ways, in damus stylo of prophecy. When liussia had 
imitation of the plank roads in the suburbs better roads, let us hope that there will be 
of New York, Finally, M. Courielf intro-* better i>eople to travel on them, your humble 
duced the liexagonal wooden i)iivemeut with servant included. 

which, in London, we are all acquainted. ^ 


This, with continuous reparation, answers ^ ^ ^ 

pretty well, taking into c^sideraiion that THE POOR MAN S FISH* 

equality of surface- seems utterly unattain- — 

able, that the knavish contractors supply While abundant golden crops have been 
blocks so rotten as to be worthless a few days ripening on the hills, a golden harvest no leas 
after they are put down, and that the horses abundant has been gatiiered by those who 
are continually slipping and frequently fall- do business in great waters. 'There has not 
iug on the pekflous jfiighway. It is unpleasant, been such shoals of fish for the last thirty 
also, to be semi-asphyxiated each time you years!” is the cry of the Cornish fisherman, 
lake your walks abroad, by the fumes of the ujwu whose coasts the pilchard have arrived 
infernal pitch-cauldrons, round which the in almost fabulous quantities, 
moujik woikmen gather, like witches. A village on the sea-coast wakes up one 

The long and splendid lines of quays (un- morning to find itself very busy. One of the 
rivalled in magnificence of material, construe- pilots on the look-out on the hill has made 
tioii, and perspective in the whole world) are out what is of more value than a fleet of 
paved with really noble blocks of Finland ships coming into port— natoely, a dark red . 
granite. It is aa nielaacholy as irritating spot in the glassy surface of the sea. This is 


see the foul weeds growing at the km:bs;|th 


} in the glassy surface of the sea. This is 
first warning the fish give of their arrival 
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Oil t£€i coasTt, Aiid mdx^H^uced eyed wb^ldi 
overlook it, though perhaCps tliejr might 
poiroeivo the iah leaping in another pluc^' 
turning the water into a flashing sheet of 
silver.' But the experienced eyes would have 
the best of it, for a better slioal iis shown by 
colour, with perhaps one fisli flashing out 
here and there, than is betrayeil by the 
leaping 6r stoiting, as the flshirrmen call it, I 
of ft hundred. 

In the first case, the fish lie dead — a steady 
shoad, so large and leisurely as not to bo easily 
frightened by a boat sailing almost <jver it. 
ISie Btoiting school are called slsSrmers, 
and consist only of a few hundred scattered 
'fish with very few' below the w'ater. 

' Now, from their cellars on the sea- shore, 
Isturdy arms are dragging forth nets and 
ropes and baskets in seemingly endless con- 
fusion. After a time, how'ever, things sort 
themselves into their respective places in the 
three boats which belong to each seine. The 
largest contains the seme itself ; the second 
is called the‘ voUier, wrhich follows the seine 
boat ; while the third — a smaller one — con- 
tains the master seiner, or director of the 
whole, an experienced pi Ichard-fi slier. * 

The general complement to oacli seine is 
eighteen men or thereabouts; who, besides 
their wages and allowance of eiitables and 
drinkables, have a share in the lish caught ; 
not a bad plan, as ifc ensures their 
•best endeavours to catch all they can 
Long after the otlier boats have been got 
ready you see the string of men staggering 
down with the seine, coiling it up in the 
boat until you begin to tliink thei e is no end 
to the net. It is not quite endless, but is 
about two hundred and forty fathoms in 
length and fifteen in depth, and being, more- 
over, heavily leaded, it is by no meaus an 
easy task to get it into the boat. As for the 
getting it out again, that is a diifereiit matter 
altogether, as you will learn presently. 

When at length the mortal coil is all on 
board, the boats start. The seine boat pulls 
out about two or three miles, the voUier 
about a quarter of a mile closer in shore and 
a little astern of the other. The little boat 
skims about in search of a school in a i'avour- 
able position W'hore the bottom is clear of 
rocks. Tills office of dodging about and 
hanging near the fish gives this boat her 
name — the lurker. At some places on the 
coast men are statiouecl on the hills, who, by 
, hallooing or telegraphing by significant ges- 
iurea, point out the shoals to the boats. 

But generally the master seiner does this 
"work, and when he has found the fish, is to 
, be seen signalling frantically with arms, legs, 
liM hat, in a manner eccentric to the unin- 
itStted, bul quite intelligible to the crews of 
tho two boats, which come creeping quietly 
up to their prey. Three men in the seine 
boat divest themselves of every strip of cloth- 
ing, preparatco'y to ishooting the seine when 
the signal is given. Th&vvoilier pulls up to 



bdkt' atHi which 

I'hr^'atliadhed to eud c^ tho^^riftey‘4^ 

' ships* 4tti‘ oars. ' 

As soon as the masteivmaHiiSt 
Sll is ready, he dashes down hiS hat— if h4 is 
an hxeiteable man. he generally dances on it 
too, but that is not a part Of Lis duty. In a 
second the sturdy uneucumberea three begin 
to heave otter the net* The boat shoots 
ahead, and m|.ke8 a wide circle round the 
shoal until it reaches the voliier again, wh^ 
— in a well-managed shoot — the seine is all 
overboard. 

It seems hardly possible— even to those 
u'ho have sSen it — that a seine should bo 
shot in a time a little under five minutes, 
but so it is ! Four minutes and a half is 
considered a good* shoot, anything the other 
side of five minutes is reckoned clumsy. 
Of course the three men aro very much 
exhausted, and do not recover from the 
fatigue for some few minutes afterwards, and 
one cannot wonder that — as it has sometimes 
liajipeiied — men should die in the boat after 
such immense exertion. 

When the two ends of the seine have met, 
the voliier men lash them together wi th ropes 
for a short length, forming what is called the 
goose neck, wliicli I’ediiees the circle of the 
seine to a smaller compass. Looked at from 
above, the seine now looks like ibe outline of 
a c^*mm(>n peg-top — the body of the top being 
reprtiSenled by the Vme of corks in tlie circle 
of ilie seine, while the peg is formed by the 
aforesaid goose-neck. I'his done tliey attach 
grajmcls l.o different points in th? circum- 
ference, and then row ashore until the time 
comes for taking up the fish. 

At about eleven at night — if there be no 
moon so much the better, for, at sea, it is 
never absolutely dark, and the fish are not 
so easily scared in the absence of light — the 
boats 8^ out with a small net, entitled a 
tuck-Me^'*wliich lliey cast inside the other 
and bring u]) to the surfiice, dipping the fish 
out ill baskets and throwing them into tlie 
boats. The stop-seins.is still left iu the water 
until by buccessive tuckinga it is emptied. If 
only a small quantity is believed to be caught, 
llie stop-seine itself is hauled lip ; but, if 
otherwise, is iiot^moved, as there would be 
a chance of breaking it, or if not that, at 
least, of having more fish ashore than could 
be bulked before they were spoilt. 

The seine is, in fact, a salt-water pond to 
keej) the fish fresh, and, iu the case ot a good 
haul, stops down two or three days. You can 
see it from the hill by the circle of cork's and 
the glassy afipoarance of the sea around it, 
caused by the oil of the fish. 

But this is only looking the bright side 
of pilchard-fishing, for it has ite dark side, 
too. Not to mention sucii accidents as the 
fish escaping, while the seine is being shot, or 
a huge marauding shai^k making breaches 
through and through the ^et, oecdsionaliy a 
heavy ground-swell sets in in the niglKt, and 
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.After svph, times as ajid; than, comes ftuother layer , of*ii>|«iteV 
this the sliore presents a busy scene, all avail- 'followed . by another of fish^ and So 
abll^^haiads ia.tUe^plape are at work patching, the pile is about four or five feet high^^«:^ft i-'' 
lettti|ig*i& , pieces of. spare net» where the last layer is salt, so that nothing is s^ o£ 
breach seems athnrwlso irreparable, or net- the fish wiien bulked, except their hedds^ 
ting together - the edges of less formidable which are alwavs placed outwards. A gr<^ 
rents* Hard .work it U, too, to get the seine deal of neatness is shown in these heaps, they 
in trim tOvShoot again iho same day, and i diminish gradually, as they rise from th0 
I harder still,' when it is ready, to find the floor, and the rounding of tlie corners is 
I :^sh are gone or tlie weather too rough for entrusted to the handiest women who bring 
, ^hlng. the fish round, heads outward, with most 

For many years seining has been a losing architectural skill. The heaps are diminished 
speculation, but formerly it was as great a as they rise, in order to prevent them from 
mania as mining is now, in the same districts ; overbalancing and falling down, 
but many successive years of failure damped In this state the fisli are left for about four 
the ardour of the adventurers, and seines wore weeks, in the odour of anything but sanetily 
sold for a song. Many owners of seines, who (except it be that sanctity which refUses the 
sold them the beginning of this year, are thirsty man a drain of beer, or a strain of 
lamenting their folly ; and it is really liard music on Sundays). During this time, the 
I that, after struggling patiently against loss oil is slowly exuded and caught in gutters 
; so long, tliey sliould part with their nets which lead to pits in the floor, called train- 
justj at the veiw time ^ when tho fishery begins pits, whence it is conveyed away to be sold, 
to promise welHigain. — ^no despicable j)art of the profit of pU- 

I A seine with boats and all other belongings • chards,. whicli contain an immense amount of 
costs, when new, very little less than a ^ oil. The poor people collect the entrails and 
, thousand pounds ; and wdieii "we como to scrajungs of the fish, and melt them down, pre- 
think of repairs and wages (not to mention serving the oil so obtained for winter, con- 
the expense of salting) the success must have sumption. 

bo6n very great to make it a profitable When the fish have lain their four weeks, i 
speculation. their owners break bulk, — that is, take all the 

After the run of bad luck they have met fish out of the salt, the best of which is laid i 
with so long, it ia no wonder that the nuin- ; by for next season (some of it is used some- j 
her of seines has decreased ; not that they are | times three years, a liogshead of fish not con- ; 
absolutely done away with, but were sold at . gaming absolutely more than three bushels I 
nominal prices to little fishing villages which, , of salt), and tlie worthless part is sold Tor i 
' in better seasons, could not allbrd to buy them. laauiire. The farmer comes in for a good I 
In one case, within the knoAvledge of the j share of dressing from the fisheries. Among ! 
writer, one sma^ sea-port, wluch formerly : the fish caught in the seine are often large i 
sent out nine seines, has now only two, and numbers of scad, chad, &c., which, with the ‘ 
those in so dilapidated a state that the nets | damageil pilchards, are carted off up the 
are always out of repair, and the boats countr^^ to enrich the soil. The water, jboo, j 
leaky, that the men are almost afraid to ven- , in which the fish are washed (the next i 
ture any distance in them. ^ | process after breaking bulk) is very rich ' [ 

If next year comes up to the promise j in gait and oil, and frequently used on the 
of this, all these things will probably be .set land. i 

to rights ; but the seines have now fallen int© When the washing is over,, the fieli are 
the hands of those ^ho cannot run great packed into hogsheads (which are ranged 
risks in outlay on a speculation wliich has under the shed where the bulk etood), and i 
hitherto been a loss to them. Of course such round heads, or bucklers, being .placed on 
men ought to gain a If^e, enough to re- each, they are submitted to the pressure of a 
imburseithemselves, at least ; but weave not rough lever. Holes (purposely left in the walls 
sorry to know that tlie greater part of the of the shed) receive the ends of long pol^, I 
money gained, this year, will go to the poor which, passing across the bucklers, are 
fishermen whp catch — and the fishermens’ weighed dowm at the other end 'with heavy ' 
wiyes who salt— the fish to supply food, fire, f stones, ready provided with iron hooks, j 
and clothing, for the coming winter. After a time the leverage brings down the j 

When the fish are brought on shore, all buckler level with the edge of the cask, 1 
the vromen in the town gather together — whereupon a block of wood is placed under 
(good heavens ! how their tongues go)— and the lever, and when this further pressure has 
bulking. brought the fish still more closely together, 

The fish are thrown down in the cellars— the vacant space is filled up with fresh fish ; 

. a square yard with sheds all round it — and and this is repeated until there is no room 
the good ones picked out by boys and girls; left, 

who carry them to the bulkers. These have j^ter this ihe casks are headed up and ' 

, afrsady prepared Ibr their reception-a Ipf er shipped off tJb the Mediterranean, where the 
of salt under one of the sheds. The fisp are principal market is. 








Piloltanla Uins pspefiaved are called fama- 
' ‘ deeai,— ^ aame tliey wre retained since 1^© 
days, 'Srhen they used to be smoke-dried, or, 
more probably they were so called by tbe 
foreign mvchaeers, vdio, never having visited 
Cornwall, supposed them to be so pre- 
pared. Anaung tbe fishermen they go by tbe 
same of fa^ maids, — evidently a corruption 
of fumades, as the sailors ^of the trading 
vessels would be sure to call them, with 
their .usual ingenuity in Anglicising foreign 
languages. 

There is a grent scarcity in the market at 
present, and great is the desire V»f the 
' different seine-companies to get their fish 
into the market first. However, as most of 
them were caught at about the same time, 
and will most probably be ready about tlie 
same time, too, tbe price will very soon fall. 

' Tlte southern coast will have a slight I 
advantage, because the fish make their 
appearance there first, and then pass west- 
ward round Land’s End and nj) tlic iiorthorii 
coast, and then turn back. The northern 
coast, however, gets the finer fish. 

Immense numbers of pilchards have bc(*n 
caught this year already, not only by the 
I seines, but by the driving boats, who 
I do not bulk them, but sell them at once 
on the shore at the landing-place, or 
send d;hem in carts to the towns inland. 
The seine-boats occasionally sell at the 
landing-place, too ; the dilFerence being, that 
in a couple of thousand bought of a driver, 
there may be a great number of inferior fish, 
— scads, and such like; while all those 
bought of a seine must be pilchards. 

A seine is considered to make a good shot 
when it encloses somewhere about a couple 
or three hundred hogsheads, though more 
are frequently caught. There is a tradition 
that the seine of a gentleman called Kash- 
leigh once brought up two thousand five 
hundred hogsheads at a catch I “ ilut that,” 
as our informant said, “was in the good old 
days of seining and we humbly suppose it 
was at that time, if it ever was. From tlie 
same source we learn that sixty thousand 
hogsheads have been taken off Cornwall in 
one season ; but we believe it was w'hen the 
fish usedlo visit the coast in winter as well 
as summCT,— a habit of which, we grieve to 
say, they have broken themselves lor some 
considerable period. This year, however, the 
fish seem getting back to the good old days 
of seining; for they are in finer condi- 
tion, la.i:^er, more numerous, and closer in- 
sbof^ than they have been for thirty years : 
as is allowed on all sides. 

^ey are very beautiful fish to look at,— 
noat ^ge, but silvery bright, with a 
tii^ of pink in the scales here and there, 
ana with vory large, lustrous, gold and black 
eyes. But, to add still more to their beauty 
%(accordmg to that very old proverb, Beauty 
beauty does), imjaace calied the poor 
ihs&’s fish. SFot only do the poor make a 


eheei|)iand hearty meal oft pileha^s, bat are 
dotfeed, and housed, and warmed by : the 
money brought in by the fishery;, and in 
every jdace where a few hundred hogsheads 
of pilehards have been caught and bmked, a 
few hundred potmds have found their way 
into the pockets of the poor, ' 

So, at the end of the season, the little vil- 
lage on the tea efiast, which (at the beginning 
of this paper), woke up to find itself veiy 
busy, goes to sleep again with the c 0 ii^f 9 jj^ 
able assurance that it lias money enough in 
its pocket, not, perhaps — to eat, drink, and be 
meny withal, but at least to keep famine 
and cold fr(Vm the door during the next 
winter, thanks to the poor man’s fish. 

WHERE I FOUND AN OWL’S NEST. 

iMMEDT.iTKLT bcliind the city of Trebizond 
there arises a singular eminence : the Mount 
JVlithrios of history, and the Boz Tep6.(or 
irrey hill) of tbe modem Turcs. Its summit, 
is considerably elevated above the level of 
tlie sea ; but the great extent of its base 
diminishes its apparent height. Its sur- 
face is pretty generally covered by short 
grass, from which, here and there, huge 
masses of dark rock crop out, and from 
which numerous spiings issue. Near the 
biise, upon the seaward side, one of these 
masses forms tlie trapezoid site of the ancient 
citadel from which the place derives its name; 
and this site, having from time immemorial 
divitled the water that constantly rushes 
down from above, and having forced it to 
find channels to the right and left, is now 
isolated between two deep and picturesque 
ravines, spanned by bridges for the traffic of 
the city, and through which trickling rills, 
.ifchanged sometimes into foaming torrents, 
find the end of their course in the waters of 
the EuxirTO?- Lower still, between tlie ravines 
as they diverge, with tbe trapezoid rock 
rising perpendicularly beliind it, and the sea 
Va.shing its feet, stands the Turkish town — 
its lofty walls liearing Vitness to the revolu- 
tions of the pagt. Here, the perfection of 
the masonry tells of Roman handiwork ; 
there, the fragme^ of a sculptured capital, 
or the shaft of a marble column, tells of rc- 
paira executed with relics that only barbarism 
could have so employed, ^ere, a stone of,, 
unusual size bears a time-worn Latin or 
Greek inscription ; there, where a similar 
stone has been removed, the spectator may 
read, upon a substitute thrust loosely into its 
place, the exultation of a Mahometan victor, or 
a sentence selected from the Koran. Upon the 
beach, a modern battery exhibits. tmmistake- 
able evidence of the late Czar’s sick 'man. Its 
embrasures are filled up at the back by wooden ' 
screens, much the colour af the masonry, and 
on each screen there is painted a black citvle, 
intended to look like the muzzle of a 
and to etnke «W6 into the hearts of the 


I CNoviMn^Ml 4^1 

Glaou^ whoae ei^eaiom paaa witbln wige the ehuiroh of St. Sophia, foiuided 
on ih^r, to the roadstead. The in^niouB Manuel in twelve hundred and 
diiminj in. question is placed under the care pronounoed by Finlay to be one of 
of two stolici-lookjlDg ^ntinels, each padded interesting monuments of Byzantine atehi^\ 
bjr as many garments of every description as tecture, sculpture, and painting, that time" ' 
his means wm procure, or his shapeless uni- has spared pand recently conjectui'ed, by a 
form conceal, and each prone to ignore the travelled duke, to be full two thousand years 
duties of his part in favour of entomologiciil old. Upon the steep and narrow tracks lead^ 
researches upon -the head o|^his giom panion. ing into the interior, riding was necossai'ily so 
A. little eastward, a tiny cape Juts into the alow as to be irksome, while the rugged 
sea^ forming a bay on either sme. Between beauty of the landscape was apt to be f:>r- 
the i^alls and tliis cape, the remains of the gotten in its sameness, or obscured by the 
mole of Hadrian still aflbrd some shelter to recolJection of its causes. The azaleas, which 
small vessels engaged in fishing or in the covered® every hill-side with their yellow 
coast trade — vessels with high triangular blossoms, and filled the air with their fra- 
stema and dragon figure-heads, built, doubt- grance ; the rhododendrons, of which the 
less, after the fashion of the Argo. They are purple buds were just bursting into sight j 
hauled high an(l dry upon the shingle, soon the fertile though neglected valleys, the 
after their arrival, by means of fixed cap- harsh rocks, the wild ravines, the mountain 
Btans and rollers ; and they are then used as rivulets, altnough well calculated to excite 
shops until the stores they bring are ex- admiration, were insufficient to maintain it. 
hausted. Beyond the cape, ships of larger Tlirongh them all, when the eye had once 
size find anchorage, which, although much drunk in its fill of delight, appeared signs of 
exposed to wind and sea, is tolerably secure, the poverty, the misery, and the oppression, 
the bottom being composed of tenacious clay, that misgovernment has wrought in the land. 
Upon the cape, and above each bay, extend- Untillod farms conveyed the brief history of 
ing itself round the foot of Mount JVlithrios, many whose corn was stolen by the pasha 
eastward of the walls, is a well-built Christian for the army ; vvho'se horses, stolen to convey 
quarter, containing much w'ealth, and a large the corn, had left their carcasses at Erzeroum 
and busy population. Perched high above or in IMingrelia, and whose families, if they 
the houses, and reached by a path only suit- escaped starvation, escaped it only through 
able for goats, is a ruined but once splendid ! charity, or by a* miracle. Deserted cottars 
monastery, dedicated to the native martyr 1 were once the homes of men from whom the^ 
Eugenios, who was slain upon its site during ! madir, or village governor, had wrung such 
the persecution of Diocletian. Eugenios w^as ! sums of money — under pretence of saving 
opportunely remembered by Alexios Com- j them from the conscription — ^that the cow, or 
•nenus, when he erected Trebizond into an the field, or the stock of winter provision, was 
independent kingdom, requiring the super- J sold to meet his demands ; and the stripped 
vision of a patron saint. A house within the ^ victims went to Constantinople to seek work, 
mouldering walls still gives shelter to Greek : as porters or as boatmen. Branded with j 
priests, who live, in cliaracteristic dirt and | such signs of the hard lot of the inhabitants, 
laziness, upon contributions which the sacred- i^e country around Trebizond is scarcely 
nesa of the locality enables them to extort | jileasing : and J found that my excursions 
from the faithful. Between the rui^srisind tlie I were little calculated to beguile the tedium of 
suburb commences that famous road towards my necessary stay. 

Erzeroum of which Dr. Sandwith has told | Under these circumstances, it was natural | 
i the story. It is probably the only good road to hail with pleasure any new object of ap- j 

I in Anatolia; it was cifmmenced with vast parent interest. On the east side of Mount H 

intentions, and "was executed^ at vast ex- Mithrios, at a considerable height, the regular *,! 
pense ; but its length is about* two hundred slope of the descent had been broken by h 
yards. V aucient landslip, which left exposed a *1 

Spending a little time at fi-ebizond in idle- perpendicular wall of rock, perhaps ' a hun- j 
ness, alnd too familiar with oriental cities to di ed feet in height. Upon the face of this > 
care much for the many features that it rock could be plainly seen, from a distance, | 
possesses in common with them all, 1 became the remains of galleries or excavatioDS ; and 
tired of rambling in the narrow streets and of these 1 determined to procure a nearer 
crowded bazaars, I had inspected the few view. 

manufactures that are peculiar to the place ; A walk of a mile from the town, brought 
had bought a pair of mlver bracelets of the me directly underneath my intended goal ; 1 

local pattern, from which no artisan will de- but left me still separated from it, bv the 

part, and which differs from that of any mass of soil and rock that had fallen down, 
neighbouring town ; had gossipped with va- The incline was very steep, the ground soft 
. rlous workmen, and -had turned- over the and mostly planted with barley. Here- and 
emrpets, silks, and trinkets' of the Persian there, rock was so near the sur&ce as to fo^ 
merchants, at their lod^inra in the fusty bid attempts at cultivation; and in such, 
Khan. I had walked, as in duty bound, two places I found little quarries, yielding stone 
miles along the . beach, te visit the remains ox ior roadl-mending, or ouilding) and worked by 
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men who «had nubde thieiiliselves stone . Iiut% 
without mortar, or cemeDt, after the model oT 
the oysterHshell grotWes, which prevail duiring' 
August " in 4 a 4 d|nrbs of London. Those 

good folks had^O| 3 mpathy with niy dsBiies. 
Thai a inan Wlo might sit ai home, shotjld*' 
climb a hill for amusement, w'as, in their eyes, 
incomprehensible ; and one misanthropic per- 
sonage pronounced my conduct to be ** eshek 
gibi,” i, e. like a donkey. Undeterred by his 
censime^ I pushed on ; and in due time reached 
the olf the precipice. From there I could 
see that there were excavations of consi- 
derable size at various heights upon ikni rock ; 
imd that there had been galleries, or covered 
pathways, sloping from one excavation to 
another and from the lowermost one to the 
^onnd. These paths wore, of course, zig-zag, 
and had been cut with prodigious labour out 
of the perpendicular surface of stone. From 
the crumbling nature of this, from the effect 
of time, much had fallen down ; but the re- 
mains led me to believe that the wliole had 
originally been masked by the outer face of • 
the precipice ; and vras only exposed by its ! 
decay. The lower portion of uie path was* 
Altogether gone ; and the commencement of 
tHiAt remained being fully twelve feet from 
the ground, I was compelled to defer any 
fSHher investigation. 

T*he next morning I returned to the charge, 
attended by a man caiTying a ladder. Its 
assistance enabled me to reach the pathway ; 
aldug which I could walk easily to the lowest 
excavation. This proved to be a Greek 
chapel, about eight feet square, its stone roof 
and walls covered with phister, and this wdth 
the usual pictures of saints — in very fair pre- 
servation. There was no outlet but by the 
wa)^ I came, and no apparent means of com- 
munication with the excavations higher up. 
But the pathway presented just one evidenc^^ 
of having formerl 3 " been covered ; in the shape 
of an arch near the chapel, probably the sole 
remains of a once continuous roof and outer 
wall of rock. Moreover, the original termi- 
nation upon the ground was easily traceable^ 
by the eye ; and on proceeding to this point 
I found another little cave, and a well of ex- 
cellent water ; leading me to conjecture that 
the object of the path had been to open a 
communication with this well, rather than 
with the world without ; and that the caverns 
had probably served as places of refuge 
and concealment for tbe early Christians, 
in times of persecution. Afterwards, they 
would doubtless be used as hermitages and 
^ha^^l 

the excavation which I enter^, 
which was about twenty-five feet from 
A* ‘ground, there were three others. Two 
l^'them were nearly in a line above the first; 
4he]^e were- signs that a pathway had , 
cohnedted them with it, and with each ; 


..The third was at eesoe kittle distance 
I away, about forty feet from the ground, and 
iWithThd Visible remains of any way of access. 
1|8 was large "aM irr|g|lar, as if 

^d^^ Mien a|la it |d contain, 

three liitlev^lted chambers, giviibgftsground- 
f Ian somewhat the shape of a club on a play- 
ing card. Itemaius of painting could also be 
discser^aed frpm lielow ;,but nothing very defi- 
nite. While wondering how the artist had 
ever reached the scene of his labours^ I Caught 
sight of some little hollows in the rook,, Iflee 
pigeon-holes, regularly arranged in a double 
row, and intended to receive the hand^ and 
feet in climbing. The lowermost one was 
above my reach ; but it seemed likely, that 
the series had once extended to the ground. 
As at present existing, not one of the holes 
would afford a fair inch of purchase ; and I 
could not restrain a shiver as I thought of 
the number of hermits whose necks'may have 
been broken in the endeavour to mouUt so 
perilous a ladder. 

Returning once more to my accessible 
chapel, I stood awhile in its entrance to ad- 
mire the view over the city and suburbs ; 
.nnd over the then tranquil waters of the 
Black Sea. I was startled by a succession of 
loud knocks, such as might have been pro- 
duced by the knuckle upon a hard table* 
Comforted by the belief that spirit-rapping 
was unknown in Turkey, I turned into the 
chapel ; and, in a gloomy corner, found three 
J enormous owlets, seemingl}" of tender age, 
but with throats large enough to swallow me. 
Their beaks, rapping together, produced the 
noise that had discovered them; and dis- • 
played, I suppose, their manner of tisking 
supplies from the old folks. To their infinite 
surprise, displeasure, and disgust, they vroro 
forthwith taken down the ladder ; and then, 
to Trebizond, the outer garment of the ladder- 
carrier being extemporised into a bag for the 
occasioitN. The largest of them measured, 
when caught, nearly four fret across the 
wings ; the other two being somewhat small 07\ 
They throve very well under my care, and 
seemed amiable and'^dodile ; but their odour 
was so objectionable that on reaching Eng- 
land, I was forced to discard them, and to 
obtain them a b^e amongst their kindred 
in the gardens oi the Zoological Society. 
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AMEEICAN CHANGES 0^ NAMES. 

Whilb tbe turbulent struggles of public 
life in the United States startle or astound 
tbe observer ; wliile election riots, civil war^ 
and bloody personal encounters shock the 
European sense of all that is stable and 
secure ; there are small analogous traits in the 
quieter pursuits of the American mind that 
stamp it as the most unsteady of all human 
combinations. Among these, none is more 
sti iking and few are so absurd, inde- 
pendent of political or party versatility, as 
the mania mr the changing of names ; not 
merely of surnames — a thing rarely effected 
in England, and then only as a necessity, 
attended by the acquisition of property, by 
bequest, inheritance, or marriage, — but of 
chiistiau names also, changed at will, and 
on the payment of a small fee ; not always 
from dishonest designs, but often from 
mere caprice, good or bad taste, or love of 
variety— from any motive, in short, that 
might induce an individual elsewhere to 
change a house, a horse, or a picture. 

This very cbmmoii custom, besides leading 
to infinite confusion as to personal identity, 
the verification of facts, and the titles to 
property among a people so wandering, 
affords a painful illustration of th^\ittle real 
respect as yet generally prevalent among our 
cousins for family records or family associ- 
ations. 

In Europe, attachment to a family name is 
a sacred sentiment. If it has been rendered 
eminent by an individual, or even reputable 
by a succession of honest fearers, few would 
change it^ even if they c^ld. It may not 
be euphonious ; yet we are endeared to It 
for the sake of those by whom, it was borne 
before us. It may not be celebrated ; but we 
hope to preserve it unsullied. It may have 
been disgr^ed ; and, in that case, we resolve 
to redeem it from the stain. Even when its 
change for some oth^r brings tan increase of i 
worldly wealth, We feel that the donor who i 
has coupled his gift with the hard condition | 
of displacing our own patronymic by his has 
** filched from us our good name,” and we | 
think that we paya high pice for our good for- 
tune. In fact^ it is only in very rare instances 
of some gross mdividnal infamy, that families { 
abandon their cognomen, except in conf^j 


plianco with the condition of some valuable 
bequest that forces the change upon an heir 
or a legatee, 

Lut who in the (old) world would ever, 
under any circumstances, think of changing 
his Christian name for any other whatever! 
Mauv ail Englishman dislikes his familiar 
appellation, wishes his godfathers and god- 
mothers had had more music in their names, 

I or more forethought for his sensitiveness ; 

I but, however harsh or iumoble his Christian 
I name may be, he is usually satisfied with it, 

I and cherishes it— even as a parent does an 
I ugly child — ^in honour of old associations, 
. and as a part of himself. 

The general subject of the invention or 
I adaptation of surnames in England is amusing, 
and instructive too. It has been calculati^ 
that there ai’e, in existence among us, he* 
tween twenty and thirty thousand sur* 
names, derived from almost every possible 
combination of personal qualities, natural 
objects, occupations and pursuits, localities, 
and from mere caprice and fancy. But 
oQco established, they are hand^ down 
from generation to generation, with respect if 
not reverence ; occasional changes in or- 
(thography taking place to hide their original 
Wanness; or, as Camden says, *Ho molKfy 
them ridiculously, lest their bearers should 
seeme villified by them.” In America, how- 
ever, these changes are not confined to alight 
iterations in spelling, but are adopted bodily 
and by wholesale. 

Levity and conceit are the undoubted chief 
causes tor this peroetual ringing of the 
changes on names. It would be scaroely pos- 
sible, in most cases, to trace the custom to any 
Tf asonable or respectable motive. The changes 
tnemselves are, in the majority of instances, 
abundantly ludicrous ; but the fiirwa^ness 
with which the commonest persons thrust 
themselves (by implication) into known and 
well-consider^ families, and endeavour to 
identify themselves with eminent individuals, 


is ^ually remarkable^ 

^ Here are a few examples from the yearly 
list published by the legislature gf Massa- 
chusetts. X ahottid like to have each indi- 
vidual’s heid subjected to a phrenological 
examinatiou, to ascertain if it would bear 
out my noUoi^ of the respective chai’aoters 
of those name-changexs. The following eight 
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would show, perlifjos, a yain^glorious pride, 
daslie% with g^at effrofitery : — 

James Colbei%take8 the name of Colbert 
^c^merV; Oideb G* Woodman that of 
Emersoxi Moruni^ ; Kazan B. Fitz that of 
.^Ktizan WeUit)4{toh,; Ljman Cook becomes 
Lyman Van Bnren,; Diodate C* Coon takes 
the name ofpiodate Calhoun ; John Fickai*d 
that of Kaiiiel Webster ; Noyes Coker that 
of Edward Byron ; and John Lawrence that 
of GeOtge Washington. 

E^ery one will understand the motives of 
such, a choice — if choice was to be made — of 
names so gilded with historic and ^literary 
&m’e as &osd of Mortimer, Wellington, 
Washington, and Byron. But, many, many 
Englishmen are not aware that there are, or 
have recently been, in existence American 
political celebrities called Van Buren, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun. 

The bump of patriotism must be lament- 
ably deficient in those who abandon the 
peculiarly national preiiomeu for any other : i 
as Jonathan Kimball Bogers, M'ho takes that I 
of John K. Bogers, and Jonathan Kendal; 
that of Henry Kendall. 

This is like giving up Yankee Doodle for 
Hail, Columbia ! the former air smacking of 
vulgarity, and the other having a line 
flavour* 

The romantic and lackadaisical develop- 
ments must be strong in the following young 
ladies ; several of them having abandoned 
their good old English name — not, be it ob- 
served, for the sake of a husband — but 
evidently under the iuspiiation of the last 
sixpenny novel ; and, from 
Surah Bobbins, becoming Adelaide A ustin. j 


Kuncy Fellowa „ Caroline Follows. 

Both Wedge „ Sophrouia Bradford. 

Sarah Lombard „ Amelia Livingstone. 

Man' Carter „ Ara villa Carter. ^ 

Jvditli Bray „ Maria Bray. ' 

Betsy Townsend „ Malvina Townsend. 

Sally Picscott „ Piiidelia Prewott. 

Alice Hubbard „ Alvina Cnlisla Hubbard. 

Nancy Tarbox „ Almeda Taber. 

Rachel Hawkes „ Almira Aurelia Haw'kes. ^ 

I ” SabriDi Amci (of ditto). 

Woodcock drops a syllable, and 
becoisJ^^olly Wood; and Alice Bottomly, 
from mi^ves of delicacy, I presume, alters 
the sp^mag of her surname to Bothomlee. 

Eat no particular taste for melody can 
have influenced the spinsters following : 

Amta MftriaBean, who becomes Eliza Patch. 

Yislerja „ Mary Pew. 

Goodrich ,, Mary French, 

au Busk irk „ Frances Coffin. 

ordin^ tune, Yankee Boodle, waa adopted 
^a|gtn|r''tp{t»evomti^ as the national air, from ite bavins 
a countiy ftfep as a quiuk-step during the { 
jiaiwn uf S,')SiuaU detacbmeut of gallant oountiymon i 
the iSg'ht . of Bunker's BiU—a glorious title to dis- 
otioU, ^ ' far supmior to that of the composiUouj 

'’'^bioh hu aii;|ii«se^ .U .ainist^ the Auijtiiouable society 
r Of America. j 


, Miss Clara Frinck casmoi be blamed for 
chiiiuniig to Clarissa WilsoPt ^ Abjby Craw 
ifor ^coming Abi^U Sawtell. Trij^ena 
Moore, Derdamia Finney, Othealda Busk, . 
and the Widow Naomi Lud^p^on un« 

I exceptlonably]]; elegant and. neeu no ehange,; 

I yet ch&uged they are to o^er as fanciful 
I appellations. What could have induced Mrs. 

I Betty Henderson (no second marriage ^ving 
; cause) to ciange to Betty Grimes ? Qr where 
was the occidl motive that influenced^ Phi- 
lander Jacobs to change to Philander Forkest ; 
Okbuui Doolittle to Ossian Ashley ; J^uthan 
> Caldeu to Albert Nelson ; or Allan Smltli to 
l^go to the very end of the alphabet and become 
I Allan Izzarh ? 

I Under sundry unfathomable influences, 
Horace Fish and his wife Bhuheniah take 
the surname of Tremont ; Curtis Squires that 
of Ponieroy Montague ; William' H, Carlton 
that of Augustus Carlton ; Tngebor Janson 
that of lugehor Anderson ; George Hos- 
kiss that of George Pufler. John Jumper 
shows good taste in becoming simple John 
Mason. 

Daniel Ames merely changes a letter, and 
is Daniel Ernes. Dr. Jacob Quackenbush, 
finding his name unwieldy, sinks a couple of 
syllables and the quack at the same time, 
and is transformed to Jacob Bush, M.D. 
Nathaniel Hopkins, betaking himself to rural 
life, I suppose, becomes Sylvan us Hopkins. 
But I cannot perceive What John Cogswell 
gains (except additional trouble) by insert- 
ing two more very unmusical monosyllables, 
and becoming John Beare Doane Cogs- 
well. ^ ^ J 

I am sorry to perceive that some Irishmen 
liave been infected by the epidemic ; and, 
while renouncing their country, try to get 
rid of their national distinctions. For in- 
stance, Patrick Hughes changes to William 
Hughes ; Timothy Leary changes to Theodore 
Lyman ;;^Ma8on McLoughlin becomes Henry 
Mason ; and six other persons of his name 
following his bad example, a whole branch of 
the family tree of the McLoughlius is lopped 
off. . ^ 

As a pendant to this antinational pic- 
ture, a group of five Bulls abandon the 
honest English patronymic of their common 
father, John, wot degenerately change it to 
Webster. 

A good excuse may exist for the family of 
Straw, the man of it, as well as his wife and 
seven children (Cynthia, Sopbiiia, Elvina, 
Diana, Sophronia, Phelista, and Qrestus), for 
becoming so many Nileses ; while anotlber, 
called Death, petition (through a member 
named Graves), and are metamorphosed into 
Mr. and Mrs. and the:. Misses Dickenson! 
Masters Ashael G., Jothan P« and Abel 
S,, their sons, also change from Death 
t6 Dickenson; bui^ stiwge. to say, retain 
their villauous prenoMw and unmeaning 
initials* 

Ofia Mr. Wormwood, with some in 
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him, anks to be allowed to cboBge his name I 
for some other; “certain,’^ as he says,! 
** that no member of taste will Oppose nis 
request.” 

Another individual, Alexander Hamilton, 
also petitions for leave to change, ou the 
doable ground of the inconvenient length of 
seven syllables in writing or speaking (a true' 
go-a-head Yankee), and on his inability to 

support the dignity of a name so famous 
in history I ” It must be •observed that 
this smart mechanic did not refer to the 
Conqueror of Darius, but to the greatest 
Alexander he had ever heard of, Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury to ^Washington ; 
and I only hope (for the sake of American 
amour propre) that a portion of my readers 
may know who is meant. 

To these instances of ever-shifting altera- 
tions, I may add one of a Miss Hogg who 
became Miss Howard ; of another, a Jiighly- 
estimable family, tlie Crowninshielda of 
Marblehead, whose original name xvas Grun- 
sel ; and still another, the former Tinkers, 
wlio are the present Buckinghams. So much 
for them ! 

In looking at this scanty number of ex- 
nmplca, and reflecting that such arbitrary 
changes ai‘e every year taking place over the 
whole extent of the Union to a very large 
amount, we may imagine, ajiart from the 
absurdity of the custom, the confusion and 
the^ mischief it occasions. Yet, however 
strange it apjiears to us, it is porhap.<4 more 
wonderful that, considering the facility of 
the operation, it is not still oftoner practised. 
A recent Ameiicau paper tells us oi a fauiily 
in the town of Detroit, whose sons were 
named, One Stickney, Two Sticknoy, Three 
Stickney ; and whose daughters were named, 
First Stickney, Second Stickney, &,c. The 
three elder children of a family near homo^ 
were named Joseph, And, Another; and it 
has been supposed that, should any more 
children have been born, they would have 
been named Also, Moreover, Nevertheless, 
and Notwithstanding. The parents of dho*« 
tlier family actuall}* named their child 
Finis, supposing it was their last ; but they 
happened afterwards to haVo a daughter 
and two sons, whom called Addenda, 


Appendix and SupplemeiiT. 

Whatever exaggeration there may pos- 
sibly be in these last-quoted instances, there 
ib certainly, in New England as vrell as in 
the less established parts of the Union, a 
curious taste for grotesque, though leas 
startling, combination in names. In what 
degree lathers or godfathers are responsible 
for this, or whether existing individuals have 
capriciously altered their children’s Christian 
and surnames in the present generation, I 
cannot determine. It is equiuly puzzling 
to account, on either hypothesis, for such 
names as strike the eye on the shop-signs or 
door-plates, or in 4he newspapers of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhere. 


For ^stance : Apollo Munn, Quiney Tofts, 
Orlando Tomkins, Bea Tif&ny, Polyoretos 
JPlag^ Sylvester Almy, Peleg Spragu^ fiofiis 
Choate, Abiza Bigelow, Jabez TarTi^Asajph 
Bass, Azor Tabor, Hiram Shumway, Kansom 
Speny, Nahum Capon, li^hu Amadpn, 
Gigeon Links, Zichri Nobn. 
i Gideon, Hephzibah, Hasiph, Gibeon, Uriah, 
Seth, Elnathan, Jeduthan, Virgil, rUhy, 

I Horace, Homer, with Faith, Hope, Cha- 
I rity, and all the other virtues, are common 
prenomens all over the country. Many 
of these, while making us smile, recal asbo- 
ciatioas Scriptural and classical, or of our 
own historic and puritanical absurdlLlen ; 
while some of the fancy names of America re- 
mind ns of nothing. Mr. Preserved Pish 
was a well-known merchant of New Ydrk. 
Perhaps the most whimsical of all is that of 
a young lady of a country town in the state 
of Massachusetts, Miss Wealthy Titus. At- 
tractive and auspicious compound! Pray 
Heaven she will change it, and that without 
losing a day, like her imperial namesake ! 
And who knows but that every one of those 
ecconti ic appellations here recorded are, by 
this time (like Uncle Toby’s oath), blotted 
out for ever ! 

However that may be in regard to in- 
dividuals or families, the national nomen- 
clature, as far as the names of places are 
concerned, gives a 2 )ermanent proof that the 
Americans are at once a remarkably imi- 
tative and unimaginative people. In the 
immense catalogue of the names of counties, 
towns, and cilies, there is hardly one they cau 
claim as their own invention. They are all 
ol foreign or Tiiclian derivation. The incon- 
ceivable repetition of certain names of townsls, 
without j'>ke, "confusion worse confounded.” 
There are one liuudred and eighteen towns 
and counties in the United States, called 
Washington. There are five Londons, bno 
New London, and I don’t know how many 
Londonderry s. Six towns called Paris ; three 
Dresdeus, four Vienuas, fourteen Berbna,*' 
twenty-four Hanovers. There are twenty 
odd Bichmonds, sixteen Beilfords, about a 
score of Brightons, nine Chathams, eleven 
Burlingtons, sixteen Delawares, fourteen Ox- 
I fords, as many Somersets, a dozen Cam- 
j bridges, twenty-five Yorks and New Yorks, 
Mid other English names in proportion. 

I There are twelve towns with the prefix of 
I Big, four Great, and sixteen Little. There 
are nine Harmonys, double as many Con- 
cords (but no Melody) ; thirteen Freedoms, 
forty-four Libertys (and plenty of slaveiy). 
Twenty-one Columbias, seven Columbuses, 
and seventy-eight Unions. Thera are one 
hundred and four to-wns and counUes of the 
colour Green, twenty-four Browns, twenty-six 
Oranges, and five VermilioneK-all the hues of 
an autumnal forest ; but they shrink from 
calling any of them Black, though they some- 
times would iitake white appear so, espe- 
rielly .in the Repudiating Slates. Kfteeu 
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Owkmsif elev^ja Ctoa^ thirty Salams, 
eleven wthlehraw^ testify to tile reapeot k 
vrbieb Seriptond :|;k«xiiBe are held; whde 
homage hae been done to classic lands in 
snndpr l^-hufc vUlages, some of them fast 

by the exUtence ^ sixteen 
Troy*. There iiee twelve Pomes, and eight 
At&nsee; but only one Komulus-Hind I 
have not had the good foitune to meet with 
ai^ of the Athenians. 

Many great waiters have been honoured 
in these national baptisnis. There are seve- 
X!al Homers, Viigils, Drydens, and A^ldisons, 
a couple of Byrons, but not yet (nor likely to 
be in any sense) a Shakspeare. There are, 
however, five Avons, three Siratfords, a 
!^nieo, a Juliet ; besides, defying classifiea- 
tion, four Scipios, six Sheffields, twelve 2dan- 
' cheaters. There are one hundred and fifty 
towns and counties called New somethings, 
and only six Old anythings. The most des- 
perate effort at invention is to be found in 
repetitions of Springfields, Bloom Gelds, and 
Greenfields. All the cities of the East are 
multiplied many times, with the exception 
of Constantinople, wlgc^h does not figure in 
the list at all; but, in* revenge, there is one 
i^Dstantine. There are very few attempts 
at giving to Yankee humour a local habita- 
tion and a name. But 1 have discovered tlie 
funny title of Jim Henry attached to a 
Boi-diaant town in Miller County, Stato of 
Missouri ; and I am sorry to perceive the 
stupid name of Smallpox fastened (not 
firmly^ 1 hope) on one in Joe Davis County, 
Iliuiois. 

The comparative popularity of public men 
may or may not be inferred from the number | 
ot times their names maybe found on the maps. 
It is remarkable that there are ninety-one^ 
Jacksons, eighty-three Franklins, sixty-nine 
Jeffersons, thirty-four Lafayettes, fifty-eight 
Monroes, fifty Maddisons, fifty-nine Parry s, 
thirty-two Harrisons, twenty-seven Clintons, 
* twenfy-one Clays, sixteen Van Borens, four-^ 
toen Bentons ; but there are only three Web-^ 
sters. 

The indigenous fruits, shrubs, and trees 
give titles to many of the streets in cities and 
towns, 4^ut to few of the towns themselves 
There is one Willow, a few Oaks (out of 
forty odd varieties of the forest king), and 
not one Persimmon, nor, as far as T can 
leam, a Pepperidge, one of the most beautiful 
of American trees. 

New York newspaper, writing on this 
^^ppj e^l^ oggestB the propriety of pasting a 
btv jpKiibiting the use ot a name for a town 
or^jKnty that has ever been used before for 
•yjPfUinie purpose. But immediately recoils, 
Fear xu the Ode, 

Even at tlio sosiid itself had made. 

And veil it might. For if the notion were 
followed up, new towns might be numbered, 
as streets oltei^ are at present, and some such 




antiiifietieal combination might' oehur 'as a 
letter addressed to ^ 

^ Mister jeeatban Snookioioe, 

SiYty-Fooith Streets 

Forl^-Plwt Cily, 

Ninctopnth County, 

State cf Oonfueion. 

THE FOKBIDDEN FRUIT. 

dllAFTER THE E1B8!I!. 

A PARTY of young men vere assembled ot 
a bachelors* dinner. The more solid portiona 
of the feast had been disposed of, with the 
gusto and enjoyment of youthful appetites 
in whom the pleasures of gounnaudise were 
still fresh, and on whose digestion the results 
of its indulgence had not yet begun to tell, 
and the desseili was placed on the tabla 

In heaven*s name, Paul, do wake up, and 
don't be doing the skeleton at the fSBasti y^ou 
hav'iit opened your mouth to speak or eat, 
half-a-dozen times since we sat down. What the 
deuce ails you, old fellow, eh ? ” and the speaker 
— very young man, with a broad, joyous fiice, 
m which the ej es and teeth that seemed to 
be always gleaming and laughing in concert, 
caught your attention to the exclusion of 
every other feature — clapped his neighbour 
on the shoulder, and, pressing his hancfwhero 
he had placed it, waited with a questioning 
expression in his laughing glance. 

Paul woke up, and slowly turned his large 
opened eyes vaguely and dreamily on nis 
iutorlociitor, but without replying to his 
question. 

Ivefiecting on the brevity of his human ' 
life]— on the uncertainty of his destiny? 
— ^on— -** 

“ Faith, your chance arrow has pi*6tty near 
hit the mark ! ” said Paul, with a half con- 
temptuous smile. 

**tStiauge as are the time and place for 
such refie/ione^ they were precisely what oc- 
cupied me.** 

Did they ] then the case is a grave one, 

— %D attack of metaphysics, with aggravated 
8}m]>toms. What's Sb be done 1 where's my 
piesciiption ?*’ and ho poured a copious dose 
of burgundy into his friend’s glass, i^aul 
diank the wine|^flmd replaced the glass on 
the table in silenoa 

^*No better ? — tvj it again.*’ Paul shook 
Ins head, and pushed away the bottle. 

^ Never mind me, there’s a good fellow, 
Hugh.” 

** But I do mind you,” Hugh said, kindly. 
^1 have been minding you for some time, 
and I'm sure there’s something wrong. We’ll 
talk about this another tima” 

And, with more tact than most people 
would have given him cxedit for, Hugh 
turned away, and, joining in the general 
tone of the party, left Paiu to indulge un- 
disturbed in his meditations 

In the centre of the table stood a silver 
basket filled with a variety of fruit, placed 


there . 

to coheumpfiSh, ’ Hugh, 
engage a bunch of gimef^ ^(^i^er^blv dia^ 
arranged the ‘VKpl0 febno,, and a large, 
golden-rind the side of Paul’s , 

plate, . ^ 

Significant ! ’^ laughed Hugh. " There’s 
the nqeans of solving your^ didiculties, — the 
forbidden frjilt and s^ what will 

come of it.” ' ' '^ ' ^ 

The forbiddra fhiit ! ” Tie name sounded 
strangely euggeative in Paul’s ears. He cut 
it languidly, naif in jest half in earnest, as one 
trying, an experiment • of which his reason 
is aanamed, and tasted it ; thct# he amused 
hbnself picking out the pips, and scattering 
them about Ills plate. When Hugh was 
looking the other way, he put two or three of 
them ^tohis pocket ; and, not very long after, 
the party broke up. 

Paul was only twenty. A somewhat deli- 
cate constitution, an intensely imaginative 
and nerVansly excitable temperament, an 
intellectual organisation of the finest struc- 
ture, and a love of the study of the abstruse 
4iQd maryelloas, were liis predominant cha- 
racteristics. The early death of his parents 
hadtlef^ him free to follow the somewhat 
dangerous bent of his inclinations. He was, 
moreover, unfortunately for one so endowed, 
rich far beyond the usual extent of his est- 
pcndiiure ; so that no wholesome necessity 
to labour, no occasion to strengthen himself 
by wrestling with the world, had taught him 
to brace his nerves, to gird himsblf, and 
acquit himself like a man. 

. - ’T* 1 1 


inveterate dreamer : discontented with a > 
life, the secret and end of which he could • 
only speculate on without solving ; and, like { 
most men and most women in similar casSs, | 
before learning that knowledge is not wisdom, 
be soughtr^instead of utilising the gift of 
existence, seeking out and perfiWiiiing thef 
simple duties lying in his path, with all his 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and 
leaving the rest to God,— -to explain what 
man' never has explaiithd, does, or will ex- 
plain while tlie flesh confines tlje spirit. 

So Paul went down to the country and] 
established himself all afo^in the old place, 
that was his by right of ancient inheritance, 
and read all the in3*Bteiious books in the 
library, and wandm^ about day and night 
through the dinunest recesses of the woods 
and the ghostliest chambers of the mansion, 
and quesiacned heaven and earth why he 
was bonEwand wbnt he should live and 
die. i Ami all the while God’s sunshine and 
God’s flowers and ^insects and God’s birds 
that sung of lowe and praise ill t^e boughs 
over' his head ' and^ God’s labourers that 
worked in the hrpaid. fields by i^y and re- 
turned tran quil andi^nte nt ed to the ir eotthge 

* A West Indian fiult sotnewheft ^omblluk a veiy 
n^'geflemou^ called the shaddock, to, according io k 
traditto;!, tbe,anthorltVof wftiok m unknown to us. sn#- 
pos^flrtdbe'tlw foi^id^eai that of ^ipiure. 


and ^iidi^ at 

whtospsilg^l&e answeii* ; but* ojfier 
shade a restless ndiM \ 

preiwtsdhis hearingit ff 

, One day,* when worn and haggard ^n 
study and sj^ulation of the 'weary theqie/hh 
flung down his books and waiidered into 'tb^ 
beautiful conservatory into which the 
library opened. As he drew aside the hntivy 
curtain that hung over the entrance, the 
burst of warmth and light and perfume, fdr a 
moment, almost overpowered his strained 
senses ; then, as he became more used to the 
atmosphere, its delicious essence seemed to in’- 
fuse itself into his yonug veins, and to quicken 
the sickly life within him. He walked abouk 
looking at and smelling the flowers, ana 
watching, with a sort of vague, idle' pleasure^ 
the gambols of the gold fish in the fbuntain- 
He sat down under a lofty rose-tree, WboSh 
fruity-scented blooms hung bending over him 
a chiil . autumnal breeze stole through an 
open glass. The rose-tree shivered, and the 
odorous petals of one of the fullest blossoma 
showered sadly and silently over his head. ‘ 

“ The old story ! birth, life, death— why, 
and for wliat 1 ” 

A peacock-butterfly 'settled on a belLotrope 
before his eyes. It heaved up and down iti 
orbed and gorgeous wings, and he watched it 
admiringly ; then it took its flight aloft 
anipDg the fuchsia-bells that hung from the 
roof ; and, while struggling and beating the 
painted down off its beautiful whigS in 
striving to force its way through the glass, A 
' spider rushed from its ambush and secured 
it, winding liis crushing net round and rounS 
the trembling creature till it presented nothing 
but an unforjiied dingy mass. 

Paul shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. The odorous blossoms' and yellow 
Vobes of a fine orange-tree attracted hii 
wandering attention. Suddenly a recollcc-r 
tion flashed across him — the forbidden frtlit I 
I Obeying a hasty and unreasoning impulse, 
i left the conservatory, sought and found 
seeds he had preserved, and broU|^ 
down. He took a large flower-pot, W 
with a rich mould, phinted the ee^s in it, 
moistened the earth, and placed it* 'ih thO, 
sunniest spot. Then he went bacfic %0‘'the 
library, lie resumed his studies, mid forgOt aU 
about his gardening. ' " v 

A fortnight passed before Phul s^ain 
visited the conservatoryir Not a ^thought of 
the forbidden fruit had, duicing' that tifno,; 
entered his brain ; anfi it was only when 1^ 
chance the flower-pot caught his eye, thatriie’/ 
remembered^ not without a certain feleling'ofl 
curiosity, his plantation. He kppxbaohed, 
and, saw, spnesiflng themselves. aWve the 
»dark mould, two pale-green leav^ Patti 
took up ^p,po.^nnd, examined the.poor little 
plant wi'tii a pleasure and interest he had 
nettfi: felt' flir'tiiLe 'nch&t ihd finest prodixcK 
,tlons ftieir luxuriant 

Kb^ditij^s'tindyf tlie Imltluie of other bauds. 





wotklut^ ISoddinitf* so it deemed 
iojiim. 'Sdmethmgellii»etmblood<‘-Hmm^ 
thing of himself>-4ippea3^ to belong to tbe 
fndl little thing, with its inch of stem and 
two poor leadeta. He examined^ them long 
before he restored the pot to its sunny 
comer, and sprinhled the mould carefUUy 
with water from the fountain. 

As every object we contemplate takes its 
Cfdour Arom the bent and tendency of our 
individual mhnd, so this new subject of 
simple and wholesome ir^terest became tinged 
in tne mind of Paul with the wild, specula- 
tive, supernatural impression that pervaded 
* it, —the forbidden fruit, that i;ave to the 
eater the knowledge of good and e^dl. This 
idea constantly haunted him in connection 
with the plant. Lately, he had taken much 
to the study of alchemy. He had even begun 
to attempt the concoction of some of the 
m 3 rsteriou 8 fluids that were, in certain combi- 
nations, to produce various magical results. 

Now, all his ideas were turned in the one 
direction — that of nurtuiing the plant in 
such a way as would develop the mjsterious 
power be felt persuaded lay dormant within 
it. So, night and day, he woi ked, and read, 
and studied, and ex])erinieuted ; trembling 
the while lest some fatal ciTor might blast 
the frail life of the creature of his care. 

Sometimes it waned and drooped, an<l then 
Paul hung over it, as over a sick cliild, on 
whoso existence the happiness of his own 
depended. Then it reared its head and 
resumed its vigour, and he breathed freely 
and walked rejoicingly. 

In time, the tiny plant grew and sj)read 
into a shrub, then expanded into a trw. 
During its growth Paul had several times 
' transplanted it, so as to give space for its 
roots to extend ; and Heaven only kno>^a the ^ 

, tert’or and anxiety each of these opeiations' 
had caused him. But it endured them 
I all ; and at last — at last — 0 height of loy 
and triumph! a flowci-bud made its appear- 
ance on one of tiie branches ; then a second,, , 
a third; and soon some score studded the 
boughs. 

This was the decisive moment; on the 
treatment he now adopted — so his studies had 
taught nira— depended the success or failure 
of all Ins hopes. In the composition of the 
strange and subtle essence that was to bring 
the tree to fiiiition, and endow the produce 
I with the qualities he sought, such time, la- 
bour, and an\ic<y were expended, that he 

S ed from his laboratory haggard and 
y as a siiectre. But the essence was 
ed according, he thought, to all the 
^ ooxnbinatiotis necessary to ensure a happy 
result; and, with a hand trembling with 
hope, fear, and excitement, he poured on 
the roots wie contents of the phial. A low 
shiver ran upwsreis from the stem to the top 
I of the tree, the bi'anches Wntjied for a mo- 
ment, and then tho buds fell in a shower to ! 
[' , the ground I i 


INwdiittered a ory, *ud Ud 
* iestn dhtiteliikiir hnnus. ^ 

aIi tben-was ovei^he hop^ the veitiiiiiig; 
the labour of months upon montliSy deMroyed 
in a single instant, and for ever. He could 
not look on the ruin ; and, rushing back into 
his study, gave himself up to his demir. 

But he could not keep long away mm the 
tree— a fascftiation he found it impossible to 
resist gradually drew his footsteps back to it, 
and slowly and hopelessly he approached it 
once more. Its changed appearance, how- 
ever, startled and thrilleii him with astonish- 
ment, almost hope ; it had grown suddenly 
into a richneSs and vigour that surpassed all 
it had ever before dis]3ayed ; the leaves had 
increased in size, a fliller, deeper tint over- 
spread them — nay, it even seemed to Paul 
that the stem and boughs had acfuired 
greater volume. He drew nearer, examined 
closer, and beheld one bud, the first it had 
put forth, swelled and invigorated like the rest 
of the tree, lirmly adheiiug to its stalk. 

And now, on this tiny green globe, hung his 
all of hope and love and cai’e on earth. A 
worm, a fly, a blight, a breath, might ruin 
him for ever ; take from him in a second the 
sole interest his existence possessed. A chill 
blast in giving the tree air, a hot breath in 
administering the vrarmth necessary to bring 
it to matunty, might detach it from the 
stem, and involve it in the decay of its. 
fellows. The interest grew terrible ; the 
anxiety wearing beyond expression. Ee«?t, 
properly ‘^peaking, Paul had none. He 
'watched over the tree day and night to see 
that no danger should approach it, that tlic 
temperature which constant observation 
showed him best suited it, should never vaiy. 

The few hours of sleep nature absolutely 
j required of him were haunted with visions of 
destruction to the bud. Now a giub of fear- 
ful :ispect,now a caterpillar with saw-like teeth, 
threatened its e:\istence ; now a fierce gleam 
of sunshine made it droop : a few drops of too 
,cold water sickened it, ana ho woke up, trem- 
bling to examine it, ^nd to prove to himself 
imlpably that his terrors were all imaginary. 

Slowly the* bud grew and swelled and 
whitened ; and atl^vt, one summer night, as 
J’aul woke from arlroubled vision, he saw its 
}>etals gradually and with an imperceptible 
motion expanding in the pale ray of a slant- 
ing moonbeam directed on it, while a f)*a- 
grance of such faint yet penetrating delicious- 
uess, as steeped his whole being with a new 
and unknown sensation of pain and* delight 
no words conld render, filled the air. 

By nioming the flower was fully blown. 
For a week it remained in the same state^ 
unchanged in aspect and odour, and during 
all that period Paul never absented himseu 
beyond half an hour at a tlmS ; though the 
peculiar properties of the perfume kept such 
a strain, and exercised mAi an influence, on 
his nerves, as to threaten at times mmib 
startling crisis. When it began to lose its | 
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dasi^ling parity < aild textiira» i%tt^ cMsarted 
its powers, w one one &e petals 
fadea, shrunk) opd fell away, diselosing a tiny 
green fiuit at the bottoia^of the calyx.. 

CBAPTBB TOT BBOOITD. ^ 

Two years had gone by since the day when 
Paul bad sown the seeu that had produced 
the tree of the forbidden fruit. was now 
two-and*twenty, but already hyl Lis youth 
pasHed away for ever. The pursuit of studies 
unfitted to the human brain ; the concoction 
of essences composed for the greater part 
of deleterious substances, and compounded 
with a hibour, an anxiety, anti often an 
amount of failure and disappointment in 
thomaelves as destructive as the terrible pro- 
cesses the more material part of tho work 
reqaire<l; the want of rest, the overwhelming, 
engrossing weight of the one thought, the 
one interest, had wrecked his iieultli and 
brought on him the infirmities of ag^^ ere ho 
}iad arrived at full manhood. 

Hugh, and others of his friends, liad, at 
Viirious times, sought to recal him to himself, 
and to bring him back into the worhl ho had 
left ; but lul their attempts were met with 
impatience and neglect ; and, at last, he had 
succeeded in securing the void he sought to 
establish, in isolating himself from all liuman 
sympatliyand interest. Ko love, no hale, no 
care entered his mind, for any living creature. 
To him the joys and sorrows, the hopes and 
fears, that agitate mankind were unknown ; 
he had no smiles, no tears : he needed no 
one’s love, no one’s aid . he had ueitlier love 
•nor aid to olFer to any one. To know was all 
lie desired, and lie fell down and worshipped 
the stook of a tree, as the representative of 
knowledge. 

Meauwnile thefartherthe plant liadadvanced 
in its development, the slower had been the 
process of that development ; and the ripening 
of the fimit was an operation of sn«li intense 
tediousneas, that Paul’s reason seemed otten 
on the point of giving way beneath the 
ceaseless and prolonged tension, Hub the 
thought — when it liaif ai’rivcd at its ma- 
turity, I Lave but to eat and to know j 
know all things, to kno^^mod and evil, to 
expound the riddle of the t^iiverse, to pene- 
tiate into the mysteries of the creation, that 
not all the sages of ancient or modern times | 
could do more than guess at blunderingly ; to j 
leain the secret of my own destiny, and of; 
the destiny of all mankind ; to.s6e why 1 was 
born, and what I am to do, and wliibher my ! 
spirit is to wend its flight this thought 
called back his sinking reason, and made him 
take patience till time should bring about 
the accomplishment of his desires. 

Thus looking forward, he never looked 
back into the past that had been his, in which 
to train mind and body to tfieir proper ends ; 
to cultivate the heart, now dead within his 
breast, to surround nimself with love, th<| 
^ Idve of man made life of man that saves.” 
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Blnneg^fforaiimment,^^ to 
preai^ilatat “was yet all his own; 
even tb^ngbi-^-strange ! that kt tim >• 

bring evhnt knowledge it mighl^ his \ 

mental and nhyaioa], were so far eponi by 
the unnatuxfl stress they had unaergono^ 
that there was little chance of his bekg 
able to enjoy the prize he had wasted life to , 
obtain. 

i&J'oQe of these thoughts occupied him. To 
know was all he sought; the rest was swal- 
lowod up in the one burning desire. 

JDy de^ees, the great fruit grew and yeb 
lowed, and the bough that bore it bent beneath 
its weight ; so that Paul had to prop it up, 
lest it shoidd snap beneath its golden load* 

.A n odour, lebs rich, but more subtle, and in 
ils nature and effects widely different from 
that of the blossom, began to emanate from it. 

Instead of the intoxicating, dreamy, reve- 
ries til at the flower’s perfume had awakened 
ill Paul's brain, this filled it with a strange 
dawning of lucidity. Things hitherto in- 
corapieliensible began to assume significance ; 
isolated experiences became wonderfully 
connected, the missing links his former senses 
had failed to perceive, being supplied to com- 
plete the chain. 

lliiiiB gradually gaining clearness, the 
cause and nature and aim of the hidden 
mysteries of existence, suggested themselves 
to him ; and, though he could only see in a 
glass daikly, every day that the fruit . 
advanced towards maturity convinced him 
moie and moro that he had but to wait till it 
was fully ripe, to attain the sole hope and end 
of his existence. 

The day came. Paul saw that the for- 
bidden fruit had reached the culminating 
point, and that it was now fit to be plucked 
and eaten, 

1 Ue had achieved the summit of bis 
most ho].eb, lus furthest ambition. Know- 
ledge was there, within the grasp of his 
hand, — in another moment he would be mas- 
ter of tlu' secret no mortal being had, until 
tins day, possessed. lie would stand above 
the angels of light and darkness. What, 
then, stayed his hand ? Why, each time 
that he raised it, did it drop nerveless by hk 
side ? Why did he hesitate and tremble 1 

One moi-c effort, and the fruit was plucked 
and was betwfeen his lips. He saw the past, the 
present, and the future laid out before him os 
ixod had 01 daiued them, yet subject to the in- 
fluence of Ids own flee will. He saw the past 
as it might have been; not all bright, but strewn 
with many flowers that had only wanted the 
culture of lus hand to yield him all their 
beauty and perfume. He saw the heart that 
a tender word, a kindly act of his, would 
have bound to him for ever. He saw the 
neglected work whose execution would have 
brought him fame, and esteem, and self- 
respect. Her saw the pale phantom of the 
woman that wbuld have worshipped, and 
tended, and clung round him; aidmg) sup- 



porting, encouragbg Hm; doubling "witj! her ia a mity, except when steadily held by thd 
life his life, his strenibh and his energiea.< unA^teping.vniee o£the 
He savtf' th^ shadows of the children that ^otdlnsory composers; for |xm«^ diitieiL 
would have' eumhed round hib knees, sup- for operas which l^ke the town l^etorm ana 
ported him in age, and ti-ansmitted to pos- he^p.. possession i of it during their fleeting; 
terity his honoured name. < day, a pnce the l^eaat; la now pvacti- 

He sat in the present himself, alone, calij the longest extensmn lOf tone. It is 
utteily alono-^a worn, woiihless decrepit, parted and portioned out into orotehets, 
useless beincr : shut out from all that makes quavers, and seniiauavera ; while these aaain 


Deid;h, standing there at the very tlu’eshold, doubie-demi-semiquavens and nner StiU-n^till 
i^ady to beai' him away : no respite, no time they reach the iniuntesimally small fraotions 
to exercise the gift he had tluib pui chased; of sound — the quick^^ting grace-notes and 
none to ictrieve the past, to utilise the dashing omament 8 -*-in shor^ the mtteicril 

E l esent, e^cii at the moment it was revealed animalcules and infusoria — which are the 
y what means these miaht have beeii.done. delight of modem throats and modern 


by what means these might have beeq^done. delight of modem throats and modem 
Death he saw — and beyond this nothing ; fingers. 

60 ftir knowledge bi ought him, not one step NVliile musical j^ifoimers were practising 
farther. On the land that lay on the other hard to perform minim passages with proper 
side of the grave, herra^ tin ew not .a glimmer; agUit}, natux'alists weio straining their eyes 
all was impenetrable darkness ! He felt the to get a i>eep at their oiganised minims^ 
dai'kness extending to himself ; dimming his mites and sucli like — ^beyond which they had 
vision, thickening hib peiceptions, closing huu little hopes of penetrating further and deeper 
up in dull abstraction. into the mysleiioa of aiiiimited nature. A 


and he lay dead at the foot of the tiee of coverer of the circulation of the blood, never 
the forbidden fruit. li^ed to see it circulate. Now, it is but a 

poor microscope which will not show the 

MINIMS. globules in blood ; and their circulatiou-^say 

* m the web of a Irog’s foot — ^is a spectacle 

SEVERAL distinguished instances have ap- i^hichitis far liom difficult to exhibit, and 
peaied during the past half century of the that without serious hardship or injury to 
compatibilitjr of music with optics. A co- the frog lUelf Our optical double-demi- * 
incidence exists even in the veiy luimbei of semiquavers are creatures which give every 
the elements on which the respective bcicncej* evidence of their enjoyment ot life ; although 
are founded ; to wit, the 8 e\cu notes of the ten thousand of them may take up no more 
gamut, and the sc^ cu prismatic Colours into room tlian that occupied by a gram of ordi- 
wliich an angular bit of gla&b dissects a ray* naiy band. A dab of ditch-water on a slip 
of sunlight. Amongst distiuguibhcd amateurs of glass h at this moment inviting mo to 
»wbo Lave been accomplished siinultaneously thiow dovu my pen, to admire the number 
in the arts that ajipeal to the ear and the eye, and variety of its mliabitauts. Thei’e are 
1 will mention no other names than those ot really minims and miuimibsimums— all, too, 
Kitchener, wdio went so far os to adapt ^ appiireutly beasts of prey. I see the larger 
melody to bubble and squeak, and of Cod- swallow the less ; which are afterwards be- 


modification in musical art as influenced by acute conundrum, What is smaller than a 
modern musical instruments, and in the mite's mouth 7 Answer: That which goes 
visual power attainable by man as developed into it, I conclude that the eyes of my most 
by improved adaptations of perfected lenses, atomic minims can behold coveys of game 
In ancient music, a breve, that is to say a and shoals of prey which to me I'exnaiu in- 
short note, was subdivided into two semibreves visible, A nd, tlien, each of these least things 
(its halves), and into 'four minims or least is endowed with life and motion, and must 
notes (the halves of semibreves), as the ex- be made up of muscles, nerves, a skin, intes- 
t ysMS of melodic rapidity. The giant of tines, and circulating fiuids, or, at least, of 
hdrmony never dreamt of urging his jiace to pi^ts analogous to such ; so tliat however 
' perform the steps now executed by many- minute they may be themselves, they are 
^'t^llFinkUDg feet. A minim was the acknow- composed of members minuter stilL Their 
lodged Ultimate subdivision of musical sound, progression, again, is mostly aooomplishwi by 
^ to its tem^ral duration, till crotchets were means of ooiiiitleas bristl^ or cilia, which 
invented. Now, breves Lave gone the way of flicker backwards and forwards with a 
mammoths hud kaegatheriums ; a semibreve feathering motion, like the oars of a bsMH 


- of- 'barley on* tRe surface of - a field uraidng m thfe movements of a' singlSe indiyicbp^' 

; the suromer * V^ind;,' * J ut}^ • ' <yhether the pri^sent ^JflllOt-girl, a coryphee who ih 

woi*di smailest' be anything more, as far as the front rani;;, has a body Uke a sm^^noili 
any ‘definite meaning concerned, than a carrot, only pellucid as crystal; at her*J?oofe 
^ goed^natOFCd ^ncession to popular forms of end she has a pointed radicle, Up, or 
spee^ 1 Wo now 'know thatithe realms of able peg. Where the carrot leaves would 


^^i£» lire if not ]|i magnitude^ at spfout^ there is a diadem of long ravd^ ^liicli 

least m UttlOness. The alchymy of optical vibrate rapidly, but not too rapidly Uy b^ 
skill has transmuted a phial of turbid fluid visible. By these evidently the Juicer rises 

J ] j 


into a golden treasury of facts and inferences, and ginks, revolves and rolls ; they are, pror 
It is vulgarly supposed that Vdi^h things bably the moustache which surrounds her, 

' cease t<» be visible to the naked eye, there is an mouth, and also the knife and fork with 
-end to measurement ; all further speculations wliicl/^he eats her dinner, as well as. the' 
- touching their magnitude, — granting things fingWB she catches it with. She is ptit of 
invisible to have magnitude, — are superfluous sight, and — whisk ! — who was that who ran. 
and A' complete waste of time. When a vil- across the room 1 swift as a swallow, but 
}age dame clearly sees nothing on a given large and seemingly spherical 1 . Tlwe 1 
})atch of talc or glass, even with her spectacles It stops for one instant, and 1 am in. 


astride her nose, she would consider it mad- 


l)reBence, I suppose, of ope pf thp, 


-/ness were you to tell her that the proportions rotifers, or wheel-animalcules, but call h^dly. 
of large and less still continue to exist within tell from such a passing glance. I think J:; 
that tfOundary, beyond her ken ; while the saw the wheels twisting about its head, and 
superlative least has never yet been found, am sure I saw a yellowish meal safely Btored, 
But* look at this brackish drop of water, in its portly paunch. Perhaps it is Koteus/ 
which is part of an ii’on-ladleful 1 scooped up qiladricornis ; what do I know i-r-as thej' 
the other day out of a ruined aanded-up sea- IVcnch say When a knotty point puz^lesj- 
po^ long deserted by human inhabitants. i their brains. Another smaller wheeler — it 
It is a pearly globule, the bigness of a good does nut follow that he is more juvenile — ; 
fat dewdrop, and clear, except that by look- throws himself into the ring, like Mr. Merri- 
ing sharp you can perceive a few specks, meiit, with a sudden summerset. He pi-„ 
which are merely bits of dirt and rubbish, rouettes a moment, in which feat he is aided ( 

I let my spherical little fish-pond fall by his bell-shaped proportions, and then darts!, 
gently on a thin strip bf glass, and vsubmit it off to another station wdth a flea-like skip, 
to the microscope. In the small quantity of pirouettes again, leaps aside, and disappea^rs. 
saline fluid which will hang to the tip of a He favours us with a very short performance, ' 
common gooseqdill, I have captured a multi- and is continuing his. part behind the scenes, 
tude of wild creatures here confined, whose I shift the glass slide a little bit, ^ and 
bulk and stature vary as much as those of fall upon a riiower of shooting stars., They ,• 
the birds and beasts in 'Wombweirs mena^ flash across the field in all diireotfbns, ! 
gerie. They are white, clear, and roundish ; that, is ' 

The largest live-lion which I sflfi as yet, has all I can see, for they are excessively quick • 
the semblance of a great garden-slug, but is and extremely small. But if extreipae r^pidifty j 
flatter and broader. He glides gracefully; perplexes, deliberate movements,-^ .api^e- j' 
along, searching with his mouth to the right times ludicrous. There’s adrollcreat^ei who 
and left foi^he best Icnows what. Now he gives you time to look at him. 1 

turns himself, and swims sidewise, so as to into the circus thus : he makes a boW:Wihe ! 
give me a capital pro4)Vl^l®^ of bis person, touclies the floor with bis head. He tlien 
He is marvellously lean,-ir-not a bit of fat stands on bis bead and makes another bow in 
about him,<^and so transparent that I can the same direction, till he touches the 4oor with 
behold, through him, every object over which bis foot or feet ; for his figure is altoge^er 
he passes; Be is not at all disgusting in his that of a worthy peasant ready-dressi to run ! 
looks, and is free from every symptom of a race in a sack. His march, is that of a recruit 
sliminess. His surfiice glances with pearly cautiously practising to the solir measu^ of 
hues, not from any defective ochi'omatism of the Dead March iu Saul. But is he only 
my objectives, — in plain English, from any hoaxing us, after all? — masking his' real cha- 
fault of my glasses,— but, from the extreme racter ? This certainly must be hiS;,brolher, 
thinness of Ms outer coat, as is the case in who creeps i;| hurriedly on bis belly, never 
soap-bubbles and films on water. He glides leaving hold , of the ground, with his tail 
on'hiswa^ in content, and is soon during the whple of his course. Wfifit 

out of our field ei/view. We might follow him versatility? 1, b^in to suspect bo is only 
by bitching the slide on which the drop erf the greiat ;slug in another disguise ; 
salt water rests, but let him gang his gait ; yet, no, it ciinnot be possible ? But let^^ 
enter a band of waltzers. not keepibj^ | not be in too great a hurry about what is pps- 
tigM, nor* adhering very strictly to any %t j sible. Hofir huii^y he is. He has seized some 
figure. They make me giddy to look at them I unfortunate victim, and shakes it as a terrier 
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does B, t%t Now Wia tiip^ S*way at some 
mi<®osoopic oyster^ whleu wul not be tom 
from its rook. .A|[lol>ular oreSture rolls be- 
fore bim ; be o^t^, wide his mouth, or the 
; top of his sack ; the bolus is soidbwhat of 
the bi^est^ but 4om it goes. He gives a 
gulp o^wo^ shrugs his shoulders to make all 
righV yoti oau see the new morsel de- 

Boena to has digestive apparatus. Now he 
hunts the ground for more, like a staunch 
. hound" upon a doubtful scent ; and now he 
pedss about, tossing his head, like a turkey 
gobbling mast in a beech-and-oak-tree \rood. 
Perhaps, when he has at last got his hll, he 
too will take to bowing, in evidenof^ of his 

1 amiable disposition. Who and what^fetAe 1 
Blank Eotlfer, Esquire, I guess. But do you 
- think I know, even by sight, every creature 

I Lave circumvented in iny drop ? Of the 
rotifera alone there are Heaven only knows 
how many species. 

Besides the stars of the company, there 
are plenty of second and third-rate per- 
formei's, who glide in and out modestly 
mmugh, keeping up the by-phy of the 
scene ; while others, standing stock-still, 
make up parts of the fixed tableau. Amongst 
the former are those little things, of various 
Sixe, with a general resemblance to a weaver's 
shuttle, some with a single hole in the middle, 
others with two holes, one at each end ; and 
others with three perforations visible, which 
slide slowly backwards and forwards without 
^ any evident object, sometimes knocking 
against each other, as if they were playing at 
blindman’s buff with every one of the party 
blinded. They are diatomacea?, navicnlse, 
what-nots ; some say they are animals, while 
the dons will have it they are only plants. 
I should like to plead for the anim^ity of 
that neat little canoe-like fellow, w'ho feels 

1 his way before him with a long sharp flexible 
bristle as he sails along. All this is in the 
water ; but, by a touch at the fine adjustment, 
so as to shift the focus a shade, we catch the 
surface of the drop, and on it behold a 
floating emerald with a circlet of bristling 
rays surrounding it. You have just time to 
look at it steadily, and lo ! it skips from side 
to side. Its ^dialing fringe is a set of agile 
feet and legs, with which it cuts capers on its 
briny spring-board. 

But the quantity of saline liquid in our 
little reservoir is sensibly (hmiuished by 
evaporation ; it is low-water here, indepen- 
dent of the moon's age. 1 could easily create 
a bumping spring-tide by a supply inti^oduced 
. the tip of a quill tooth-pick ; but we wjil 

leave things to take their course. Tlie plot 
thickens ; all our characters crowd the sta^e 
tog^er in alarm at the scantiness of their 
native el^ait. Excitement gains ground ; it 
IjLis a water-riot ; it is the last scene of Gustavus 
Third ; it is the market chorus of Mksa- 
Kjpj^Ot minus the music, as tar as we can 
, By the way* there really exists music 

r tlm ears^ as there are sights 

unseen by the eyees humanity* .iWlte 
tak'a up the. scienee of xaioraeousUoi pra^T s- 
ctdly, BO as to furnish ns with a magnifying’ ^ 
ear-trumpet, which shall render the conver- ^ 
sation oi lady-birds audible ? But. the car 
tastrophe of our drama approach^ ,&st ; v 
our grand pantomime attains the a^cue 'Of 
its interest. • The indefatigahle ctems, . 
demons, pantalpons, and commblnei^ . , , 

stranded on shoals, which ^adually grdw ; 
shallower and shallower, tifi dry land 
pears ; toutiah their eUia, wave tiieir. 

bristles^li^i^^ and dilate thmr bag-like 
bodies for a xi£3ment ; and then all is dry.and 
still in death. Fancy a multitudino.a8 < cara- 
van of n horses, camels, and negro-slaves, 
all scorched up and withered in vthe Great 
Desert by the burning breath of an arid 
simoon. The tragedy is no more than what we 
have just witnessed. The monads, the wheelers, 
the volvoxes, and the creepy-cruwlies lie. 
flattened husks; some of tnem burnt and 
emptied by the final struggle, like fire- 
halloouB torn through a thicket of thorns. | 
The drought also makes manifest to sight 
v/hat vras before unperceived ; minute crys- 
tals of salt, in pyramids, crosses, lozenges, 
rhombs^; and other sharp-pointed angular' 
shapes, rapidly appear on the field of battle, 
sometinies thrusting their speai^heads into 
the bodies of the slain, or entombing them 
beneath a translucent mausoleum. The 
gi*aveyard of the departed animalcules is pro- 
fusely strewn with glittering gems. Here, 
lies our gallant Noteus, the dashing cavalry 
(»flicer, with a spai'kling rosette of brilliants ' 
for his head- stone ; there, reposes poor little 
ensign Whirligig, with a shining cross at hia 
foot, and a polished stiletto of salt by his 
side ; further on, the remains of general Slug 
4,re fairly crushed' by a great Egyptian pyra- 
mid built of hundreds of layers of thousands 
of glassy bAcks. 

And these are amongst the Common Thin<^ 
much sought after now-o’-days, as if 
they were distant or hard to find. The 
clue to them lies in yhur own quioksighted- 
ness and activity of mind ; therefore it is 
that ninety-nine ouWpf every hundred men, 
and women quiU^he world without having 
onco beheld them. * Do you wonder, now, 
tliat 1 have Bx>eint more than half-an-hour 
in watching the conteute of this single drop ; 
of water with which a bit of window-glass 
has been smeared 9 The crystals alone, with* 
out the , animals, are a remarkable spec- 
tacle; they ore the rapid marshalUng, in 
perfect discipline, of hitherto atragglmg and 
mutinous atoms. A hundred ytors ago, when 
minute crystalline forms were a recent dis- 
covery, the learned believed that the piquant 
flavour of salt, and of , vinegar especially, was 
owing «to the multitude of floating, oblong, 
quadrangular salts, each of which,, tapering . 
m}m its middle, has two exquwtely sh^ 
ends. The theory then, held was, > 

particles, striking upon the nerves of animals, 
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. pahi or pleasure aruAug t^evefr<m must be rather, its ^ual, because all is peneet) Ibf m. 
varied aluiost iir&mtriy, according to the Nevertheless^ the orange hairs from the red- \ 
greater or less delio^j of the organs they tailed bee, and the black, 'white, and yellbw - 
strike on. Are ;)rou, mdiclous reader, able to ones from the great queen humble-bee, are ; 
condrin*or .^retote the b^otheeis? Or do beautifully transparent wands, --somethings 
you hold that savourine^ of salt is the like the stem of the white* lily without ^e 
result of ' a ' delicate galvanic action on the dowers but with the leaves. But another 
surfieu$e of the tongue 1 Unfortunately, the hairy dandy, Dermestes, the gay youuff larva 
question is a poser for my ownApor^i^dle. of a b^tle who is fond of frequenting haeon- 

shops, spoiiis for his personal adornment a 
Minute portions of wjiat we fill the larger pretty lot of test-objects, which are, like the 
creatures are not less interesting than minute lily-ste^ complete with the flowers, which 
creatures thwnselves in their integrity. Thus : sl graceful bouquet from the top. 

not to risk a more precise detiiiition, the The next time you meet a hairy eater- 
popular notion of a hair, or of hairs, is a j)illar, stop him, and even were it on the 
something long, cylindrical, and wire- like as Queen's highway, rob him of two or three 
to proportion, and single, simple, or undi- tufts of hair. You need not maltreat him, or 
vided as to shape'; unquestionably smooth do him personal injury. Simply twitch aut ’ 
in respect to surface. But hairs ai*e subject with a pair of pincers the souvenir you want 
to all sorts of freaks and caprices ; they start to put into your locket ; but spare his life, 
off into complexities of which you never and let him go home to his anxious friends, 
dreamt them capable. I fancy I discover an tossing his head disdainfully. Or, instead of / 
agreement of whim in the hairs from crea- allowing him to get off so easily, suppose yhtx ' 
tures of the same natural family and with put him into ])rison. Bomba-wise, because his 
similar instincts. Certain tribes seem to beard and whiskers are too long to your 
have made it their study to supply us with liking, and keep him there, without benefit 
wool whose serrated or scaly edges shall of liaheas coq>us. By feeding your captive, 
furnish us with blankets, hosen, a.nd hats you may keep him alive till his natural term 
from the close-felting properties which they of caterpillar existence is expired. He will 
induce. Mouse’s hair is jointed, and seem- undergo metamorphosis ; and you can com- 
ingly made up of back-bone-iike divisions, pare tiie scales which he wears as a butterfly 
which are shown by alterjiate bands of or a moth with the bristles which beset him 
* l)lack and transparent material. For easier w^hile xi creeping thing, and which may have 
inspection, take the lock of liai^u you mean rendered good service in his juvenile days, 
to tivasure in your casket from the belly One young larva whom I partially plucked, 
or xirmpils of the animal, as finer in texture had spiny pidckly fur of two or three kinds ; 
and more translucent. The tips in which besides those, some of his longest and hand- 
they terminate are pointed and polished in somest hairs were in shape, not in colour, 
most workmanlike style. ^ like a peacock’s tail-feathers. These thorny, 

Other small rodents — the loir, onarger dor- branching, sharp-pointed hairs, ore a moi«e 
mouse, for instance — exhibit an analogous formidable-looking defensive armour than the j 
furry structure. The hair of bats is still quills of the prickliest porcupine in Africa, 

more surprising. Generally, it is as if you All these tiny hairs are to be examiiibed | 

were to place a lot of long-spouted funnels whole and xit once, as far as the field 
one within the other, so as to leave a con- of the microscope will admit them. Bat 
siderable distance fromj^^^nel to funnel. An lovers of minims chop up larger hairs 
Indian bat is generally selected to furnish into the thinnest possible slices, exactly as 
show-hair ; but our native bats deserve ' on would your five-shilling April cucumber, 

attention, though their fur is rather spiral and serve them cold with Canada bolsa^ 

than cup-shaped in its pattern. The mole, a instead ' of with pepper, oil, and vinegar, 
worm and insect-eater, furnishes hair which How else could we examine the elementally 
has a slight vespertiliiieous touch superadded structure of the whiskers, smellers, manes, 
to the rodent type. A series eff protuberances and tufts of sundry wild beasts, — the spines 
are. visible along the hair, like the wooden of hedgehogs, the quills of porcupines, and 
knobs by which a flag-staff is mounted. But the horns of rhinoceroses 1 all which are 
on the fiamcLbeast— nay, on man himself— 'the eccentric hairs in disguise, who escape rim- 
coustitntion of bristles varies according to ning mad by a narrow shave, 
the spot on which they grow. We may liken ( Let us not quite forget the hairs of vegeta- r 
hai]^ to a genus of plants, of which one species j bles. In some, as in those of the Tradescantia ' 
is a native of the eyebrows, another of the or spider- wort, a oircnlation is visible. Tho'^ 
beard a third thrive in the lowlands nf the frerii-gathered Ipaf of a French bean is adhe*-' 
leg^ whii^ Alpine hairs betake themselves fib give to the touch, without being clammy mr- 
the^^Wihiiittit of the head. AC a role, the hairs glutinous. You will find the phenomenon to 
of haiseots are mohe coin{dicated than those of result frma littde hooked hairs ahichlay hefid 
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of iuto dOiitaot 

Vt^k On ^ge4. wW l^^es, this hookletfl ut^ 
Bt(t tor lipbkB'^ earnest, look: at 
tb^e wMeh Btirronlid tke fruit of f lie oomitioii 
b^rclbd^'' isligWlV'itfagnified, you might do 
cMchet'-yptk ^-Wui them; under apo^er a 
trae higiierj, you^ might hang up on them 
haOn&ek ^of venison or legs of beef. Down 
inay be 'sfiioken of in the same paragraph as 
haira ; tfo down of the seeds from miiny j 


haira ; the down of the seeds from miiny 
^bm|p^te flowers is extremely pleasing to 
eyes 'that can see what it is. Ti an^pareut, 
thd^y filaments, of spun-glass brightness, ai^ 
the winged distributors of the wide-spread 
germs of thistle, groundsel, dand^lon, sow- 
thistle, and a host of their congellef!8^'' One 
of the prettiest is the down of the garden 
lettuce-seed. Botanists tell ns that many of 
the parts of plants are merely hairs under a 
modified form. According to this view, aj 
nettle-sting is only a perverted hair, whose 
disposition is soured into misaulhropy and a 
propensity to mischief. Bring a. nettle-sting 
into the microscopic court, and he will confess 
that in his basement story he has a concealed 
of poison, which, mounting through a | 
central tube, like the Venom from a viper’s 
fang, enters your skin when pierced. By 
pressing the witness^ a drop of the dele- 
terious fiuid will appear in evidence, against 
him, hanging in a globule at Ills dagger’s 
point. 

Many objeets that are simply dea<l white to 
the naked eye, under a magnifier are beauti- 
fully transparent. Instances, the mildew on 
a rose-leaf; the pollen of many flowers — of 
the common borage, to take one ; the down 
and bristles of many leaves ; and minute 
' crystals, especially those of snow. Tiny par- 
ticles of snow, neatly caught without injur;^ 
sjt they drop from the sky, are amongst the 
most beautiful of winter objects — with tlie 
drawbadc that you cannot comfortably oli- 
serye- them, before a blazing fire, as you are 
supping your nighlcap of hot brandy niivl 
water. ButjJwell wrapped up in a bearskin 
coat, in the cool retreat of a garret with a 
I north aspect, ypu may pick and choose 
amongst the grand crosses of all the orders 
and legions ^f honour that have ever been 
invented since mankind first fell in love with 
^ stars and garters. Sometimes' the fine stiow- 
‘ powdi^ that drifts in between the rickety 
tiles 01 . your attic will answer the purpose 
, exceedingly well ; but the inicroaisope discri- 
minates beautifully between fornmess and 
formM materials. Thus, white Menic in 
powdey is shapeless under the microslK^o ; 
\,;;t|iere are no distinctive charactere to be 
unless the absence of re^lar erys- 
; ' tMune forms ; the same of cplophane, a pow- 
^red which is kept in the pnairmacy 
Ifocopod dust, which much re- 
Miembles the latto to the naked ' eye— both 
g ieen as a fln^ yellpwish powder— 
pu t I'oughlyTOuhded i^ius. of very equal 
lMiPter;whl6n ml;ght be miskken, at first 


imtgdlarMdiaptd 
De&trifie;; with its cleai^ 

I jikrent^^ovoid <irtovalieh grcdn|, hiw 

pollen, arfifhed j^hoar to 

powder as youoah get it, preseniki^if» ^pear- 
ance doat* lun^ of ico, at 

table in '6ummer-til^^ ' ■. 

In art-m/OittfadtDPes, an 
hints may be» stolen; from 
made by the microscopo,. 
injunction lieing iseu)^.' ,r There; is filing 
dishonpmrah^jn borrowing pattern ..intended 
only m ly^jilze of iiisect or anijDaa&qle ad- 
mirers, or in lorestailing the design of foliage 
proposed to be forthcoming ruixt spiriag. 
I should be very glad of a woss^d^work 
foot-rug to., warm my cold inactive feet, 
after the pattern of the back of, the 
narrow- leaved sage -leaf, whose peculiar 
style 1 liave just discovered. Try it, fair 
directresses of Berlin-»wool shops ; . it is a 
charming novelty. You will have no dlfiiculty 
with the light-green shaggy veinings. qu, the 


plain dark-green ground ; nut how you will 
manage the little halls which constitute the . 
originality of the device, I must leave to your 
ovm ingenuity to invent liook also at the 
back of the leaf of the Deutzia aoabra *, it is 
covered with hairs in the form of many- 
rayed stars, and Would make a delightful 
mat The upper surface of the leaf is gar- 
nished with larger stars composed of fewer 
rays, mostly five. You might border the 
centeal galaxy of your mat with a fiinge of 
stars of the first magnitude. Can you con- 
I trive any semi-transparent opaline substance * 
for the stars I 

li^cili, living creatures are the most attrao 
tive minims. The first wheel-animalcule 1 
ever saw strongly impressed me with his 
courage and iuteUigenoe. 1 had ))ut a cyclops, 
or water-flea, upon the slide, in as large a 
drop of ^ater as a pin’s head will caiTy. 
While contemplating the heart-beats and tiie 
intestinal motions of my black-eyed monster 
(who would have m^de a capita, dragou ic r 
a microscopic Bt. George), I observed tluit he 
was tormented by some rapid , little creature, 
which darted aboul^hlm as a |^d-fiy worries 
an ox. Its flight through the water re- 
sembled that of the humming-bird sphinx 
through the air, poising itself likewise at 
intervals, which allowed me to view it at its 
stationary momenta It was like a bell- 
shaped,, •cut-glass chandelier endowed with 
life*; the liandle of the bell was a highly- 
flexible prehensile, crystalUue tail, cleft into 
a finger and thumb at the tip ; and around 
the- rim *of the bell were what seemed like 
rapidly-»eireliug little wheels^ whose motion 
the eye could only follow as a mist. ^ Why ; 
the rotifer should thus dodge the monoculus, 
-^whether to pick his teeth, as the trochilus 
of old did for the crocodile^; whether testing 
Mm; as h wasp does, a terrier dqg \.who 
unear^is his nest; whether to prey oen^j^a- 
sites infest him, as gulls*are s^ to fi^ed 









<m' t^ibKlIv bf'^4ils» yrhkih^t to 

la.y €gge ou hhii, d« tbfo feajhfly does 
on tb^ hoMfe’o ^bOidi'jAiid the ichneuinon» 
lly in the cath'tfpilWo ’ itia know not, 
and 1 doi^*t ^ki£oiPir 'Who does. Certain it 
is TtBexplaiiaed relations haTe 

existed httween water-^oas and wheelers 
for ‘past. • On looking 

at\ 'I ■ his stomach 

^ wheeler which he had not 

Jong ’dei^U’lieiftiV^ for it was still alive. The 
one dnoattght <^0ntiTmed his persecutions fear- 
lessly, lintil the water began ^ As the 

dfop.evaporatcid into thirsty air, little rotifer 
tacked himself under cyclop’s body, as the 
dampest spot he could select, leaving the tip 
of his tail outside to ascertain ,the prospect 
of moister weather, exactly as you stretch 
your hand Out of doors to feel whether it is 
beginning to rain or not. Could you have 
done better than the animalcule under the 
same circumstanceB ? Does it not read like 
a man crouching under a dying camel in a 
Saharan wilderness, and sustaining life to 
the ‘ last moment on the juices of the more 
massive animal ? 

As to the size of our minims, living or 
dead, Leuwenhoek measured them by grains 
of sand selected of such an equal size that a 
hundred of theUi placed in a row should 
extend an inch in length. Observing an 
animalcule swimming or running past his 
standard grain, he estimated by comparison 
the magnitude of the former, l^atuxal ob- 
jects whose size is known and which do not 
vary, have since been employed as micrometric 
measures; the sporules of the puff- bail 
fungus have a diameter the eight thousand 
five-liuiidredth of au inch, while those of the 
lycopodium are the nine hundred and fortieth 
of an inch across. Fixed artificial standards^ 
are now generally substituted for natural 
ones. Dr. Woll^ou has obfSTned a pla- 
tinuTU wire only the thirty thousandth of an 
inch in thickness ; but minute scales, en-, 
graved on glass, witl^ a diamond point, are 
now most commonly employed. Suppose, 
for example, a line, the twentieth of an 
inch in length, traceAWross the centre of | 
a glass disc. Let this line be divided into a 
hundred equal parts, every fifth division 
being distln^ished by a longer line, and 
every tenth oy a still longer one. Each of 
these divisions will be the two-tkousandth, 
the intervals betweein the fifth divisiuzui will 
be the four-hundredth, and those between the 
tenth divisions the two-huadredtli part of an 
inch. . - . 

Thk microscopic scale will be seen magni- i 
hed with the microscope ; and any microscopic I 
object laid upotL it will be equally magni-l 
hed, BO that its dimensions cau be ascer-| 
tained by merely counting the divisions of 
the scale included between those which mark 
its limits When placed in different positio&s 

the 'scale. But, in truth, inches and their 
ftactioue ought to be utterly discarded from 


meaeuremeute which * ^e iijtd^ei^deiit ^ pp- 
pular 'Pr€»judic«/ Etere, at least, 
employ a 'deelmal scale founded on tKe 
feai^BS of lusistance from the vestqd 
rests of ejEls, pence, pottles, penny^ei^i^tSy 
and other influential members of the Weiptte- 
and-Measures Corporation. In the, seall^S 
delivered with French instruments, a m,&- 
limdtre (about the twenty-fifth of an inch) 
is divided into one liun<ked parts. The 
microscopist can apply to his science a reform 
wliich^as yet refused to our evetyday 
afiairs, and will measure his mimms by the 
decimal fraction of the earth’s meridian from 
equatorj^ pole. 


WOKD ANALOGIES. 

One the gracious lino of beauty 
In all kinds of beauteous form, 

One the flowing law of duty 
Bc^autifyir^g calm and storm : 

So it seem’d to me one morning, 

Watching childhood ambling l>y, 

Looking on a flower’s adorning, 

Gazing on a clouded aky. 

So mcsecin’d it: — youthful |>aee8 
Flow of graceful beauty have ; 

Flowing growth haye''fl<yl^ gram 
Also, like the flodthg wave $ 

Wave, wind, flbvfei', ^ all a-blowing; 

And wo sj[widc‘of youthful bloom ; 

Flight is flown too, — flown from flowing; 
Flowing, flowering line of doom. 

Blow, yc gales of vernal sweetness! 

Flow, yc veins of human joy! 

Flow'd, 0 life, unto completeness ! 

Flower- like bloom, dear girl or boy ! 

Sbormful wind and flower beloved, 

Bo'ih are blossoms of God's broaih. 

Angel wings of God's Approved, 

Float us o'er the flood of death! ^ 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTFI. 

GOSTINNOi-DVOU. THB GREAT BAZAAft. ' 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kasaii, Odessa, 
Kielf, Wlatlimir, Smolensk, Novgorod^ and 
Ekaterinoslaf — not only in these, ' but in 
every Russian government town whose pro- 
portions exceed those of a village — 'there is a 
, Cfostiunol-dvor (literally, Things Yard, cour 
I aux choscs), or general bazaar mr the sale of 
[merchandise and dry provisions. The con- 
Iquered and treaty-acquired provinces — 
Polish, Swedish, German, and Turkish— 
have their markets and emporla ; but the 
Gostimiol-dvor is an institution thoroughly 
and purely Bussiau, and thoroughly Asiatic. 

I ft wj^ be ihy province, in papers to come,^ 
to speak , of the Gostinnol-dvor at Moscow, 
in which , the. native and humble BussiaU 
element is more[ strongly pronounced, and 
wh|cUJs a trifle more picturesque, and a great 
deal dirtl|^h than its sister establlshinhnt 
in PeWpj^Ui.* To the Go8thinol-;dvQi*, t^n, 
of SL 'Petersburg I devote this pap^^ It 
w vaster in size, and incomparably ihore 
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, . {CoadaoliiJjj, 


. uiagniHceot in proporti(w axid contents, than 
I any of its provin^al ritnjb ; ajad, to me, it is 
more It is here that yon 

can watch in its fuBost development Srnt 
most marvellous mixture of supeif'mvilisation 
and ultra-bnrbedam ; of dirt and perfumes ; 
accomplished, heartless scepticism, and naive 
though gross superstition ; of prince and beg- 
gar ; poodle and beai* ; prevailing tyrant and 
oppressed creature, which make St. Peters- 
burg to me one magnificent, fantastic volume ; 
a French translation of the Arabian Nights, 
hound in Bussia, illustrated with Byiantine 
pictures, and compiled by slaves for the 
amusement of masters as luxurious as the 
* old Persians, as astute and accomfN^jjied as 
' the Greeks, as cruel as the Bomans, as de- 
bauched as thosefVho dw4t in the Destroyed 
Cities, and whom it is a sin to name. 

In seventeen hundred and fifty, Bussia 
bein^ happy under the sway of the benign 
Czarine Mizabeth — ^the want of a central 
bazaar being sensibly felt in the swelling 
capital, and nothing existing of the kind but 
a tumble-down row of wooden ban-acks, as 
filthy as they were inconvenient, hastily run 
up by convicts and Swedish prisoners in the 
daysofPOtei*^Telikd — an enormous edifice of 
timber wai ei^strneted on the banks of the 
Kolka, to what was then called the 
Green Bridge, but is ujfv known as the 
Polizeiskymost, or Pent de Police. This was 
the fii’st Goat^nnoX-dvor in St. Petersburg. 
Five years later it incurred the fate of 
theatres in all parts of the world&nd of 
every class Cf bnildings in Bussia, — that 
species of architectural measles known as a 
foe. It was burnt to the ground, together 
with a great portion of the quarter of the 
city in which it was situated ; and its re- 
erqction, in stone, was soon after commenced^' 
on the spot where it now stands : on the left- 
hand side (^'the Nevskoi Perspective, and 
about a mit^' from the chapel-spire of the 
Admiralty. It forms an immense trapezoid, 
framed between fdur streets. Its two priii-* 
cipal facades front the Nevskoi and the Sa- 
dovvahi, or Great Garden Street, which last 
intersects the Perspective opposite the Im- 
perial Library. Tlie principal facade is one 
hundred anff seventy-two sagenes long. 
Theare are three archines to a sagene, or 
eighty-four inches ; I think, therefore, that I 
am right, according to Cockeroffsky, in say- 
ing that there is a frontage of twelve hun- 
dred and four feet, or more than four hundred ; 
English yards, to the GostinnoX-dvor^ The ; 
ij^nstruotion in stone did not extexikt : 
Funds came in too slowly ^ or, vsn(ke i 
■■ probably, were &pent too quickly by those : 
entrusted with them ; and, for a long timeu the* j 
rest d the bazaar consisted of rows ofl>ar- ] 
ra^s and bboths' in timber, which were all \ 
duly re^jttsumed by fire in seventeen hun- ' 
dred and mgfaty. The ODstihiioX-dvor was j 
then tak^ in by the sujperb Catherine, 1 1 
Ulrho bad a decided genius for solidity anal] 


durability in architecture ; aad^ under her 
aiufSces, the great Things Yard assumed 
the form it now presents. Hnifs as it is, 
it^enly forms ^a part of that whm the Bos- 
eianacall the^Gorod,or City of Bazaars ; for im- 
mediately adjoining it — inferipr in splendour 
of structure, but 'emulous in Stores of mer- 
chandise ang vigoUned traffic, are l^ee other 
bazaars,*— the ^prajine-dY<n*,the Stehoukine- 
dvor, and the Ti^koiiAcliji-riiLok, or Great 
Elbow-market, which last is the Pair or 
Petticoat Lane of St. Petersburg ; ml the old 
clothes, and a great proportion of the Stolen 
goods, of thePeapital being tifiere bought and 
sold. 

On the same side of the way as the Gos- 
tinnoX-dvor on the Nevskoi, and close to the 
commencement of its arcades, is the enormous 
edifice of the Douma, or Hotel de Ville. 
This eras originally built of wood, but has 
been gradually repaired and eidarged with 
stone, and has slowly petrified, as meirs 
minds are apt to do in this marmorifying 
country. Its heart of oak is now as hard as 
the nether millstone ; and stucco pilasters, 
and cornices in Crim-Tartar Coriuihiau, 
together with abundance of whitewash and 
badigeounement, conceal its primitive log 
walls. 

This huge place (what public building 
in Petersburg is not huge ?) is facetiously 
supposed to be the seat of the municipal cor- 
poration of St. Petersburg. There is a civil 
gov(^or, or Lord Mayor, it is true, who is 
oificimly of considerably less account than 
the signification of an idiot’s tale in the 
hands of M. le 04001*01 Ignatioff, the military 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg, without 
whose written authority* no person cim leave 
the capital There is a president and six 
'burgomasters, and a Council of Ten notable 
citizens ; but all and every one of them, 
governors Vlvil and governors military, bur- 
gomasters and notables, are members of the 
celebrated mid artistic corps of Marionnettes, 
of whose performances at Genoa and at the 
Adelaide Gallery most f^eople must have heard, 
and who have a theatre on a very large scale 
indeed in Holy They are beautifully 

modelled, dressed with extreme richness 
(especially as reganis stars and crosses), are 
wonderfully supple in the joints, and have 
the most astonishing internal mechanism for 
imitating . the sounds of the human voice. 
The ztopip of these meritorious automata 
are .^Qed by a gentleman by the name of 
Dolg^ouki, who succeeded that eminent per- 
former M. Orloif, as chief of the gendarmerie 
and liigh Police, and manager (under the 
rose) 01 sixty-five millions of li&rionnettes. 
Bo ^rfocjbly is he master of the' strings of his 
puppefo, and so well is he a^uainied with 
th^ departments behind the scenes of the 
Theatre Boyal Bussia, that the ostensible 
lessee and manager, Alexander NieolaXevhx^ 
who inherited the property from his " 

NicolaXaleosandrovitch (an enterprising 


nager^ but tbc^foad of beai^ melodramas of: 
the atarUiog' Grde^ is Siedd to be ratber 
afraid of his. sti^e-mmager. A« N. is a mild 
and beneficcmt^ mkldlO'-d^od yoimg man, 
whose di^matio tMHBdilectiona^'a^^ supposed 
to lean towards light vaudevilles and bur- 
lettas^ m^iag all the ^m'aeters happy at 
the fall of the ouptaim l£e is not indisposed 
either, th^ aav, to many free translations 
from the irenoh and English ; out the stage- 
manager of the Jdmionnettes won’t hear of 
such a thing, and ccmtiiiues to keep the 
tightest of h^ds over his puppets. . Tiie 
most curious feature in all t^iis is, that 
the stage-manager has himself a master 
whom he is compelled^ no one knows why, 
to obey. 

This master — a slow, cruel^ treacherous, 
dishonest tyrant — ^is never seen, but dwells re- 
mote from mortal eyes, thoi^bnot from their 
miserable, ken, like the grand Llama. His — 
her — its name is System. Liberal, nay, 
democratic stage-managers, have been known 
to assume the government of the aixty-five 
million dolls, and forthwith, in their blind 
obedience to system, to become intolerable 
oppressors, spies, and thieves. Things have 
gone wrong before now in the Theati^ 
lloyal ; and several lessees have died of sore 
throat, of stomach-ache, of head-ache, and of 
compression of the oesophagus. But this 
abominable System ‘has lived through all 
vicissitudes, and though immensely old, is as 
strong and wicked as ever.* The old ly^po- 
crite ^ives out occasionally that he is about 
’ to reform ; but the only way to reform that 
hoary miscreant, is to strangle him at once, 
and outright. Your fingers are not imac- 
customed to this work, most noble Boyarda. 

Tlie only timber yet unahivered of the 
Houma is the great ■watcbtower, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in* height, which is 
entirely of sham marble, but^eal wood. 
I’here is a curious tdegrapbic apparatus of 
iron at tbe stimmit, and in this work the 
different fire-signals. They are in constant 
employment. . * 

1 con imagine no better way of conveying 
a palpable notion of tb^gfES,! bare seen in this 

* A maguifioont diaxnotidt tabati)to^ fiill of snuff has 
recently been thrown in tine eyes of Western ]Elurope frotp 
the oorunation thrane at Huseow. The only real abolition 
of a gi'ievoncc; tu this' mneb" belauded manifesto, is the 
removal of part of tbs tax On passports to native Rus- 
sians, who if they had families, were formerly obliged 
to pay something uke four hundred pounds a-year to the 
govoTument while traveliiiig. The jx^itioal amnesty is a 
cruul farce : not but that | beUeve tbe Emperor Alex- 
ander to, be (though deficient in strength of mind) a 
8(/vercign of thoiuugh liberal tendencies, and of extreme 

kindness of heart ; but he dares not aooomplish a ttthe of 
the reforms be meditates. 1 was {^leaking one day to an 
intelligent Russian on this sulyect (ho was a ropnblicau 
and a socialist, but an ecoonipfiihed gentioman), who, so 
far £rom blaming tbe Osar for bis meagre concessions to 
the spirit of the age, made a purely Russian excuse for 
him: " Quo roulez-vous T " he said ; “le Taorlui-meme a 
peur d’etre ross^ |Hur la Poltoe Reoibto.** The idea' of the 
Autocmt of all the Ruasias being deterred from increased 
llbinMam by bodily fbnr of the Bi iox is snfficioutly ox> 
tniVigant; but there ix neTettheiess^ a great deal cS 
tn^ inthe locution. 


hold, tliati tp ixustitu^e 
betwad^: tilings Kussiaa, wbicb . 
w 4 U.ii«^ I h<^e, gave 
1961^1%;^ figitbful travelLers, and tbibga 
all in London and Faria. 

If you one avenue of tbe glorioue 
Palais Bovai, say that where the goldsmith 
and jewellers’ shops are, and with this com-, 
bine the old colonnade of tbe Begent’s Quad- 
rant ; if to this you add a dwarfed semblance of 
•the Piazza in Covent Garden — especially 
as regards the coffee-stalls at early morning ; 
if you 4 hrow in a dash of the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey — taking care to By- 


still ^borating your work, you piece on 
I a fragment of that musty i little colonnade 
; out of Lower Regtot Street^ which "ought 
to belong to the Italian OpeA House, out 
doesn't, and at whose corner Mr. Seguin’s 
ILbraiy used to be; if, as a final archi- 
tectural effort, you finish off with a few 
yards of the dark entry in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral yard, and with as much as you like 
(there is not much) of that particulai'ly OTim, 
ghostly, and mildewed arcade at the Fields 
corner of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn ; 
it you make an . architectural salmagundy of 
all these ; spice wdih a fiavour of the delight- 
ful up-aiid-down; , under-the-basement and 
over-the-tiles, streets of Chester ; garnish 
wdth that portion of tbe peristyle of the 
Palace of the Institute in Paris, where the 
priut-stllls are ; and sei^vewp hot w-ith remi- 
liiseencelf of what old Exeter ’Change must 
liave been like ; you will have something of 
a skeleton notion of the outward appearance 
of the Gostinnoi-dvor, Further to educate 
thfi eye, I must relate, that round all the 
^>illars there is a long Lowther Arcade 
broke loose, of toys and small ware ; tffat 
the Palais- Royal-Uke shops euriously 
dovetailed yr\t\i bits of tlie lEzesteen at 
Constantinople ; that amongst the diamonds 
Imd gold lace there is a strong tinga of 
Holywell Street ; to plant the photograph wbU 
in the stereoscope, 1 must beg my reader to 
endeavour to imagine this London Paris 
medley transplanted to Russia There is a 
roaring street outside, along which the fierce- 
liursed and fierce-driven droschk^es fly ; 
through the interstices of the arches, you 
see, first droschkies, then dust, then pa- 
laces, palaces, palaces, then a blue blue sky ; 
within a crowd of helmets, grey great-coats, 
beards,, boots, red shirts, sheep^ins, sabres, 
long, ^y cloaks,, pink bonne^ am black 
velvet mantles, little children in fancy l)on- 
imts; nui^ in crimson satin, apd peaid 
tiaras ; and' all ibis ^circulating in an atmo- 
sph^ where ^the Burlington Arcade-like 
odour of poaMi^m and bouquet k la reine 
(for ,p€^{uiass abound in Ihe Gostiunol-dvo^) 
stru^les .with that ol Russia leather, wax- 
candles, and that one powerful searching,, 
oleaginous smell, which is coiD|Kniitded of 
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Heavea/Jcnowit, ^Jbat, bit -vrluoli ,,.w..^ «leah<d thceataoed 
oataca^ w}^ .t* tfbe jnaaoi^b^, m«ll pi is^osmr oowtogtion .iamrifleB^imd'tioeioiwly 
.thia, 8iu]r)t>ea ]attd«; 'Mind, too, that the rojofu ia the Th^ee 

■m vaulted, thatcliQ lajnps sam .saci^d are oi%'4oJorated irom 
'.cues, are evw alkwed to be keije lighted; to > the firettofthe ensuttigi A|>ril,'*^itod ax'© 
9wd that ija%,,.{d)Qut every interval of ten conetruct^' ou '^ne ufiiforra and^iaigenious 
yards thipre il» va frowning archway whose pattern, the inmiion of General Amos^dff. 
crown and enandrils are tilled in with holy lima remt^Wing all theaeregnlatSon^ves, 
pictures, jrichly framed in gold and silver, thatuo woodiiasbeenasedintheoonstcactioii 
and often more richly jewelled. For in this of the whole xmmena^fahiae,Mdl W 
the special home and liouse of call for com** brick, and iron, the^ vex^'dk>oiei^''l>e^ lined 
mereial roguery, the arrangements for the with sheets of the lait^med material ; ^and 
admired Fetisli worship are on a vdly grand recalling all the elaborate and }«^ere police 
and liberal scale. regulations^for guarding the Gostiunol<dvor • 

A lamp suspended before the picture of a against the devouring element, 1 should take 
saint is supposed to carry an insjai'4itable it quite as a matter of comae, were 1 to heier 

S olicy of insurance with it in its sacred some fine moraing that the pride of meroan- 
estination ; but, votivn^ lamps apart, not a tile PetersWg had been burnt^' to the 
light is allowed at any time, night or day, in ground Keikfe^^haB a way of |a*oposing 
the Gostinnoi-dvor. There are no cigar- and HeavlSa disposing, which slide in 
shops, it need scai’cely be said— nor magtwsins perfectly d^H^rent greoves. Iron curtains 
for the sale of lucifeivmatches. The Hussiaus for isolatioix^' lireproof basements, and I'eser- 
have a peculiar horror ot, and yet fondness voirs on roofs, won’t always save buildings 
for, lucifer- matches, or spitchki, as they are from destruction, soinelmw ; and though 
called. There is a popular notion among nothing can be more' admirable than the 
servants and peasants, that they are all con- precauUoiiB against fire footed by the 
trabaud (1 never had the slightest ditBculty authorities, the merchants of the Gostinnol- 
in purchasing them openly), and that their dvor have an ugly habit of cowering in their 
.sale — except to nobles, .of course-— is pruhi- back shops, where you may frequently detect 
bited by the government. Tliere are so them in the very act of smoking pipes of 
many things you may not do m Russia^ that , Toukotf tobacco, up the sleeves of tlieu* v/olf- 
1 should not have been the least surprised if , skin toulou^jes, or poking charcoal enxbers 
this had really been the case. The Hussiati j into the eternal samovar or tea-urn. I have 
matches, I may add,, are of the most tufaauous I too piuch respect for the hagiology of the 
quality— one^ in abopt twenty ig^iiting. I j orthodox Greek Church to attriliutb anv 
believe that it is considered rather luauvais positive danger from fire to the thousand and ’ 
ton than otherwise if you do not frictioni^^e | one sacred grease-pots that swing, kindled 
them on the Wall to obtaiu a iiglit, I had a 1 from fiinisy chains in every hole and corner ; 
Cossack servant on whom, on luy depjirture | but, I know that were I agent for the Sun 
from Eussia, I bestowed a large box of wax , Fire Insurance, 1 would grant no policy, or, 
taper matches I had brought from Berlin \ at all events, pay none, for a house in which 
aid I verily believe that he was more grati- ; there was a samovar. Once lighted, it is the 
fied with '^e, gift than with the few paper best tea-if.u* in the world ; the drawback is, 
roubles I, i^ye him iu addition. that you .run a great risk of burning the 

As sc^On, as it is dusk the shops of the Gos- house down before you can warm your 
tiuno)(-dvor are shut, and the early-closing samovar proporly* 

movement carried into practical operation by The shops in. the*Go8ti]moS-dvor are di- 
huudreds of merchants and shopmen. Within vided into lines or rows, ‘as are the booths 
a very recent period, even, so intense was the in John Bunyan|g^^anity Fair. There is 
dread of ^me fresh ‘Conflagration that no Silkmercers’ oppo^te to which, on the 

stove or fireplace, not so much as a brazier other side of the street, are Feather-bed Row 
or chauflerette, was suflered to exist within and Watehmakej^’ liow. Along the Nevskol 
the bazaar. The unfortunate sliopkeepers side extend Clbth-^nerobants* lEow, Haber- 
wrapped tbemsolves up as well as they could dashers’ Row, luid Portmanteau R^w, inter- 
in pelisses of white wolfakin (which, in winter, mingled with^ieh areaundry stationers, book- 
forms still a distinctive item qf their cos- sellers, and hatti^rs. Theaide of the trapezoid 
tume) ; and by one ingenious spirit there was over against the Apraxine-dvor (which runs 
invented a pecuU^ casque or helmet of rab- parallel to the Nevskol) is principally Occu- 
bit-skin, which had alur visor buttoning over pied, by coppersmiths and trunk makers ; the 
the nose something after Uie absurd mauneip archways are devoted to the atalls of toy- 
of Hy convicts’ caps at Pentonville prisqn. merchants and dealers in holy iihages : while 
hundreds of cases of frost-bite having all the pillar-standings are oeoupied by petty 
upPitotiy however,, a large proportion of chapmen and hucksters of articies as cheap 
Jple xneri^i^ts. Rowing .-«tigns of a tendency as they are miscellaneous. It is this in-dbor 
o make-up. ibr .J^k of outward heat by and out-door selling that gives tha<IoiitiAno^ 

' e admxnistrgtion .of inward stimulants, the dvor such a quaint resemblance ^a«'Wdl[hi*s 
vemment stepped in just as the cousump- Room Fancy Fair set up . in th© middle of 



Whitecliaper High Sio^et. One side of the that weH nigh drove me dietraoted ; but 1^ 
trapenotdil have left wnnentioneOf and that that^paaii^ booted Rneisian 
is the >hmg arcade £toing the ^Sadevvatik, di aiiOtm e«nt of pemonege. In the atihsra df 
Great Qme» Btreet. This ia almost enclu- !Petersbtuig the ^sign of the leg’* of a huge- ' 
nivelf wen ap bv the great Bdot Bow. jaek4>oet irith a tremendous spur, all painted 
Every 'human Wng ie auppoted to be a the brighteibsoarlet^is tobe Ibundonle^dhs 
little insane on some one subject To the of houses. The common soldiem wear mighty 
way ofi Watches some men’s madness lies ; boots, as our native brigade, affcer Alma, 
othem are ciwokad about religgm, govein- knew full well ; a,ud if you make a morning 
vegetarianism, peipejual motion, call on a Russian gentleman, you will very 
eoOnomioal chimney''eweepiag, leud-miues, probably find him giving audience to his 
squaring the drcle^ or the one primeval bootmaker. 

langui^er Take your soberest, most business- But the Boot Row of the Gostinnol-dvor ! 
like friend, and run carefully over his gamut, Shops follow shops, whose loaded shelves 
and you sliall come on the notfi ; sweep the display seemingly interminable rbws of works 
lyre and you shall ]lind one cracked chord. 1 addressed ,to the understanding, and^ bound | 
taew a man once— the keenest at driving a in th%ife.-st Russia leather. The air is thick 
bargain to be met with out of Mark Lime— and heavy — not exactly >VTth the spicy per- 
who never went mad till two o’clock in the fumes ot Araby the Blefet— but with the odour 
I morning, and on one topic ; and then he was of the birch-bark, used in the preparation 
I as mad as a march hare. 'We think that we of the leather. Only here can you dnder- 
have such an excellent coinage; but how stand how lamentably sterile we western 
I many a bright-looking shilling is only worth nations are in the invention of boots. Wei- i 

1 elevenpence halfpenny ! We boast of our lingtons, top-boots, Bluchers^ Oxonians, high- 

improved bee-hives ; but how often the buzz- lo^s, and patent leather Albert slippei’s,— 1 

I ing honi‘y-makers forsake the hive, and name these, and our boot catalogue is very 
' house themselves m our bonnets ! 1 liave a nearly exhausted ; for, though there are very 
' Boswell (every writer to the lowliest has his many otlier names for boots, and canning 
Boswell) who professes to have read my tradesmen have even done violence to the , 

I printed works ; and according to him I am Latin and Greek languages, joining them in 
mad on the subject of boots. He declares unholy alliance to pi-oduce monstrous appel- 
tliat my pen is as faithful to the boot-tr««e as lations for new boots ; the articles them- | 

I the ne<Hlle to the polb ; and that, even as the ' selves have been but dreaty repetitions of i 
) late Loi d Byron could not write halha-dozen tho old forms. Wliat is the Claviculodidas- j 
, stciiiz.is without alluding, in some shape or tokolon, but an attenuated Wellington ? < 

other, to bis owm lordship's personal attrac- what is «fven the well-known and established ,1 
* lions and l.opeless misery, so I cannot get Clarence ^but a genteel high low ^ |j 

over fifty lines of printed matter without But, in the Sajiagi-Liiiie you shall find I 

dragging in boots, directly or indirectly, as a boots of a strange fashion, and peculiar | 
topic for description or disquisition. It may to this strange people. There are the tall 
be so. It id cei't'uu that I have a great affec- iack-lioots, worn till within ft few months 
tion for boots, and can ride a boot-jack os 1 since by the Czar’s eiievalier guards. Tlyy 
would a liobb> -horse. Often have 1 specu- are so long, so stem, so rigid, so uncom- 
luted pliilosojdiically upon old h0Sia ; oftener promising that the big boots of our life- | 
have 1 ardently desired the possesuon of new guardsmen would look mere stocking-hose to , 
ones ; aud of the little man wants here them. They are rigid, creaseless, these boots : 
below, nor wants long, J cannot call to mind £he eyes, methifaks, of James the Speohd 
anything 1 have an eam^ster ambition forthan would have glistened with pleasure to sea 
a great many pair of new boots-r-good boots — them ; they seem the very boo^ ^ that 
nicely blacked, all of and all paid for. I gracious tyrant would have put a cvincinars 
have moutioiiediand admit this boot-weakness, legs into, and driven wedges between* They 
because I feel my soul expand, and my stMid iij) bodily, boldly on tlm shelves, 
ideas grow lucid ns 1 approach the great kicking the walls behind them with their i 
Sapagj-Liiue,or BeotRow, of tho Gostinnoi- long gilt spura, trampling their wooden i 
dvor. wstmg-place beneath their tall heels, point- i 

Tho Russians are esseivtially n booted ing their toes menacingly at the curious j. 
people. The commonalty do not under- stranger. As to polish, they are varnished I 
stand shoes at all ; and when they have no rather than blacked, to such a degree of bril- ji 
bouts, either go barefooted, or else thrust their liancy, that the Great Unknown immortalised { 
extremities into atrocious canoes of plaited by Mr. Warren, might not only shave him- i 
birch-bark. Next to a handsome kakosChnik self in them, but flick the minutest speck of 
or tiara headdress, the article of costume most dust out of the comer of his eye^ by the aid 
coveted by a peasant-woman is a pair of full- of th^eir mirrored surface. These boots are 
sized men’s toots* One of the prettiest young so tall, and strong, and hard, that I believe 
Eugliah ladies I ev^ knew used to Wear them to be musket-proof, bomb-proof, Jacdbl* 
Wellington toots^ and had a way of tflppingl machine proof, &s they say the forts of Oroh- 
their polished sides with her parasoMiandie staUt are* If it should ever happen that the 






chelp;a3ier^guai:^9 fttrili to battle,' (bow 
di^ all the corr^p^hd^iits in the Onmea 
nihke the mistakiii. of ilaagifiiug that ^the 
Enssian guardU a« gdards were Bent to 
Sebastopol?) and tlmt some of those sto^ 
pendotie cavaliers w«re laid low oy hostile 
sabre or deadZy'bullet, those boots, I am sure, 
would never yield. The troopers might fall, 
bat the bbote Would remain erect on the eu- 
sangtrined field, like trees, scathed indeed, by 
lightning, and encimibered by the wreck of 
branches and foliage, but standing still, firm- 
rocHbed and defiant. But they will nev^r have 
the good-luck to see the tented field,— these 
- boots, — even if there be a new w-ar, and the 
chevaliers be sent to fight. Tlie j^jck-boots 
have been abolished by the Czar Alei«::;der, 
and trousers with stripes down the sides sub- 
stituted for them. They only exist now in 
reality on the shelves of the Sapagi-Liiiie, 
and in the imagination of the artists of the illus- 
trated newspjipers. Those leal men are true 
to the jack-boot tradition. Each artist 
'writes from Moscow home to his particular 
journal to assure his editor that his draw- 
ings are the only correct ones, and that he 
is the only correspondent to be depended 
upon ; and each depicts costumes that never 
existed, or have fallen into desuetude long 
since. Wondrous publications are illustrated 
newspapers ; I saw the other day, in a 
Great Pictorial Journal, some charming little 
views of St. Petei’shurg in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, and lo 1 they are exact copies of 
some little views I have of St. Petersburg in 
eighteep hundred and thirty-seven. Thtre 
is one of a bridge from St. Izaak’s church to 
Wassily-Oatrow, that has been removed these 
ten years ; but this is an age of go-aheadisni, 
and it is not for me to complain. The jack- 
boots of the chevalier- guards, however, I will 
nocnore admit than I will their presence in 
the Crimea; for wert thou not niy friend 
and beloved, Arcadi-Andrievilch ? count, 
possessor of serfs, honorary counsellor of the 
college, and cornet in the fi^ous chevalier-, 
guards of the empress ? Four languages 
didst thou speak, Arcadi-Andrievitch, bari- 
tone was thy voice, and of the school of Tam- 
burini thy vocalisation. Not much afraid of 
Leopold de Me3"er need’st thou have been on 
the pianofone ; expert decorator wert thou 
of ladies* albums ; admirable worker of 
slippers in gold and silver thread ; cun- 
ning handicraftsman in wax flowers and 
dauntless breaker-in of untamed horses. 
In J^gland, Arcadi - Andrievitch, thou 
> have been a smock-faced school- 
In precocious Ilussia thou wert 
y counsellor, and had a college 
i|donia^ a droschki' (haras), stud of brood 
inttfes, and a corhetcy in the Guards, There 
are hair-dtesBers, in Bussia who will force 
nmi^cdiioB on little boy*s lips (noble little 
boysV them like early peas 

or hothouse piries; for everything is to 
be hr sHver roubles, even virility. 


Arisadi * Audrfevitoh a&d ' I ^ere great 
friendsi He had been for seme i^the 
ej^obant of his cometey, auil Jongitlg to 
change hki Lyceum cocked iiat^‘ bkce’#<^, and ' 
toastiU^-fbrk-like emall-Bword, fdr tli!o 'gom- 
ous equipments of a guardsman. ' He was be-^^ 
coming melancholy at the delay id receiving 
his commission; nOw, fancying that the 
Czar’s aideseile-camjp had sequestered his pe- 
tition ; now, that hiS Majesty himsdif had a 
spite gainst him, and eras saying, “No I 
Arcadi-Andrievitch, yoU shall not have your 
cometcy yet awhile ” ; now grumbling at the 
continual doses of pa^ roubles he was com- 
pelled to administer to the scribes at the 
War-ofiice and the Btat Major. The Bussians 
(the well-bpm ones) are such liars, that I 
had begun to make small bets with myself 
that Arcadi-Andrievitch had been destined by 
his papa for the career of a Tchinovnik, or 
government clerk, and not for a guardsman 
at all ; when the youth burst into my room 
one day, in a state of excitement so violent as 
to lead him to commit two gmmmaitoal 
errors in the course of half-an-hour*s French 
conversation, and informed me, that at last 
he had received his commission, I saw it ; 
the Imperial Prikaz or edict, furnished with 
a double eagle big enough to fly away with a 
baby. Arcadi-Andrievitch was a comet. 

I am enabled to mention my Bussian friends 
by name without incurring the slightest risk 
of compromising them, of betraying private 
friendship ; for in Bussia you do not call a 
friend Brownoff or SmithofFsky, hut you 
adilress him by his Christian mame, adding 
to it the Christian name of his father. Thus, 
Arcadi-Andrievitch, Arcadius the son of 
Andrew. You employ the same locution 
with a lady; always taking care to use 
,her father’s baptismal name. Thus, Alex- 
andra-Fedrovna, Alexandra the daugliter of 
Theodore. 

To retufh' to my Arcadi-Andrievitch. 
Though he was but a little boy, he possessed, 
as I have remarked, a droschky ; and in tliis 
vehicle, a very handgome one, with a fast 
trotter in the shafts, and a clever mare, 
dressoe ^ la vokie, by the side, and driven by 
a flowing bearded m^ik, his propei*ty (who 
was like the prophet Jeremiah), he took me 
home to see his uniforms. The young ro^ue 
had had them, all ready, for the last six weAs, 
and many a time, PH be bound, he had.tricd 
them on, and admired his little figure in the 
glass, late at night or early in the morning. 
Although this lad had a dimpled chin that 
never had felt the barber’s shear, he had a 
very big house all to himself on the Dvort- 
sovala Naber^jenaia, or Palace Quay: a 
mansion perhaps as large as Loid John 
'Bussell’s in Chesham Risoe, and A great 
deal handsomer. It was bis house : . his mm ; 

I the land was his, and the hbrses in the stable 
were his, and the servants in^e antechamber 
were hts, to have and to hold unde^ Heaven 
and the Czar. 1 forget how many thousand 
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roublea, spending money, he bed^ a year, this j 
beardlm you&g fellow. I saw his tmiforms ; \ 
the tunic of white cloth and silver ; the cuirass 
of gold ; the brilliant casque surmounted by a 
flowing white plume ; the massive epaulettes, 
the long sUver sash,' together with a vaal 
supplementary wardrobe of ^ undress frocks 
and overalls, and the inevitable grey 
capote. ^*Bat where,” I asked^^are the 
jaok'bonts I have so often ac^ired in the 
Sapagi-Linie, and the military costume 2 )rii[its 
in I>a£iaro*s window t ” He sighed, and 
shook his head mournful] v. “ llie Gosaudar ” 
(the lord) “ has abolished the boots,” he an- 
swered. ^*1 used to dream of tlfbm. I had 
ordered four pairs — not in the Gostinnoi-dvor ; 
for the bootmakers there are soukinslnoi (sons | 
of female dogs) — ^but of my own sabakoutciie- 
lovek,— of a booter who is a German hound, 
ami lives in the Eesurrection Perspective, 
lie brought them home on the very day that . 
ilie boiits were suppressed. He had the im- 
pudence to say tliat he could not foresee the 
iutentious of the Impel ial Govern nn'nt, and 
to request me to pay for them ; upon which, j 
I believe, Mitophaii, ray body servant, broke 
two of his teeth — accidentally, of course — in ' 


two of his teeth — accidentally, of course — in ' 
pushing him down-stairs. He is an excellent | 
bootmaker, and one whom 1 can couscien* 
tloubly recommend to you, and has long since, i 
1 have no doubt, put oil more than the price 
of iny ja<‘k-boota and his broken teeth to 1 
subsequent bills. — Mais que voulez-vous ? ” — 
Thus far Arcadi-Audrievitch ; an<l this is| 
bow I came to know that the Chevalier 
^Guards no longer Wore jack-boots. 

I woiid tr why they were swept away. Some- 
times I f/incy it was because their prestige, as 
bootbjdisajipearedwiththe Czar Nicholas, like I 
that monarch, they wei’e tall, stern, rigid, uii - 1 
compromising ; the cloth overalls were more 
suited to the conciliating rule of Alexander 
the Second. Nicholas, like Bombastes, hung 
his ten ible boots to the branch tree, and 
defied those who dared displace them to meet 
him face to face. They were displaced, and 
he was met face to face^and the (/zar Bom- 
bastes died in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole, in a certain vaulted chamber in the 
Winter Palace. I hava ^‘een the tears trickle 
down the cheeks of the Iscbvostchiks passing 
the window of this chamber, when they liave 
pointed upward, and told me that Uncle 
Nicolai died there ; and Nichol;is indeed had 
millions to weep for him, — all save his kin- 
dred, and his courtiers, and those who had 
felt his wicked iron hand. There is a hot 
wind about the death-beds of such sovereigns 
that dries up the eyes of those who dwell 
within palaces. 

Far, far away have the jack-boots of the 
Empress’s Guards led me from the Sapagi- 
Linie of the €k>stinn6t-dvoi^ to which 1 must, 
for very shame, return. More bools, though. 
Here are the hessians worn by the dashing 
liussars of Grodno, — hessians quite of the^ 
Itottico Coates cut. Now, the jack-boot is 


straight and rigid in its lustrous leather all 
the way dowxi, from mid-thigh to ani^le; 
whereas to your smart hussar, there , is 
allowed the latitude of some dozen creases or 
wrinldes in the boot about three inches 
'above the ibstep, and made with studied 
carelessness. Then the body of the boot goes 
straight swelling up the calf. 1 doubt not 
but a wrinkle the moie or the less on parade 
would bring a hussar of Grodno to grief. 
These hessians are bound round the tops 
with broad gold lace, and are completed by 
rich bullion tassels. 

Surelf it was a spindle-shanked generation 
tliat gave over wearing hessians; and a 
chucklc-hearled generation that imbecilely 
peraiskir. ‘Covering the handsomest parii of the 
boot vrith hideous trousers. To nave done 
with the Gostirinoi-dvor, you have here the 
slight, Bha])ely boots of the militia officer, —* 
light and yielding, and somewhat resembling 
the topbools of an English jockey, but with 
the tops of scarlet leather in lieu of our 
sporting ochre : there are the boots worn by 
the Lesquiaus of the Imperial Escort, curious 
boots, shelving down at the tops like vertical 
coal-scuttles, and with quaint, concave soles, 
made to fit the coal-scoop like stirrups of 
those very wild horsemen ; and, finally, there 
are the barbarically gorgeous boots — or 
rather, boot-hose — of the Circassians of the 
Guard, — louir, lustrous, hall-trews, of a sort 
of chain-mail of leather, the tops and feet of 
embroidered scai-let leather, with garters and 
anklets of silver fringe and beads, and with 
long, downward-cutTed spurs of silver chased 
and embossed. * 

The theme shall still be boots, for the 
•Sapagi-Linie ovei flows with chaiacteristic 
boots. Are not boots the most distinctive 
parts and parcels of tlie llussian costume ; 
anil am I not come from Wellington Street, 
Stiand, ijondou, to the Gostinnoi-dvor ex- 
pressly to chronicle such matters ? Ami not 
in possesbiou of ihib, a Itussian esfablish- 
ipeiit, and is it not luy task, like an honest 
broker’s man, to take a faithful inventory of 
the sticks ? Here are the long boots of 
Tamboff, reaching high up the thigh, and all 
of scarlet leather. These boots have a 
peculiar, and ,to me, delightful odour, more 
of myrrh, frankiiioonse, sandal-wood, ben- 
zoin, ami other oclorilerents, than of the ordi- 
nary biruh-bark tanned leather. They will 
serve A double purpose. They are impel - 
vious to wet ; and (it you don’t mind having 
red legs, like a halberdier or a turkev-cock) 
are excellent things to splash through the mua 
in; for mud only stains them in a picturesque 
and haviug-seen-service sort of way ; and 
if you hang them to dry in your chamber 
when you return, they will pervadethe whole 
suite of apartments with a balmy, breezy 
scent of new dressing-case, and pocket-boot^ 
combined with pot-pourri in a jar of vieux 
SOvres, pastilles or Damascus, Stambosol 
tchibouk-aticks, and pink biliet-doax lm»a a 
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counteos. If '^pa like those odoure „ It km*i Ikirkkh, it iea% B^- 

hleoded one yffi\h the pther. you would rem jl^ {kn,'t yenetisAi it kni't Moyen^ 

in limhoif boots. Su^ |>erhaps jou like the ^hewen. Why or hiysr should it 

odour of roast meat batter, and cannot abide ^,ttiapc<L peeing that it ia^A Xwot from 
the smell of any leather. There are many Eaaau jn Russia ! Yet it ha9> like the mon* 
men as as many tastes as mindb to them, we stroos jQostinnoitdyori ijbSr most esrtain dim 
know. Tlie|re are -some that cannot abide a characteristics of all the drat ^nr mentioned 
gaping pig i ^an4 I have heard of people who nationalities, which, all Bucenmb, though, in 
swooned at the sight of Shapajgar cheese, the long inin to pure barbaric Mosoovite 
and became hysterical at the smell of garlic, element, unchanged « and unchamreable (for 
Who has not heard of the world-lamous all thy violent Veneering, Beter Veliki) from 
Kasan boots ? Weil ; perhaps not quite the days of Kurik and Boris-Qoudonof^ and 
world-famous — there are to be sure a good the false Demitrius. Bvpry rose has a thorn 
many things Russian, and de.‘»ervedlr/ cele* — every advantage its drawbadk, and the 
brated there, which arc quite unknown be^ quaint, cosy^ luxuriant boot of Eason has 
yond the limits of the Empiie. At all events, one, in the shape of a very powerful and 
^he boots of Kasau deserve to be ^)^mys all remarkably unpleasant odour, of which fried i 
over the world ; and I will do my nest — candle-greasc and a wet day in Bermondsey 
though that may be but little — to make would appeal- to be the chief components, 
them known to civilised Europe. The Kasan Whether the men of Kasau have some secret 
l>oot supplies the long -sought -after aud or subtle grease wherewith to render the * 
Bighed-for desideratum of a slipper that will leather supple, and that the disagreeable 
keep on — of a boot that the wearer may louuge odoui* is so inherent to and inseparable from 
and kick his legs about in, uumindtul of the it as the nasty taste from that precious 
state of his stocking-heels (I do not aliude among medicaments, castor ojl ; or whether 
to holes, though they will happen in the best the Kasan boot smell is simply one of the 
regulated bachelor fiuuilies, but to darns, nine hundred aud twelve distinct Biissian 
which, though tidier, are equally distasteful stenches, of whose naturalisation in all the 
to the sinht), or a boot-slippei, or slipxjer- liussias, Enter, Molte-Brun, and other sa- 
boot, which can be pulled oil and on with fiir vxgis, scientific and geographical, have been , 
greater ease than a glove ; uhich cannot be miaccouutably silent, is uncertain ; but so it |f 
trodden down at heel, and 'which will last is. Wo must accept the Kasan boot as it ' 
through all sorts of usa»e a most delight- is, and not re])me at its powerful odour. | 
fully unreasonable time. The Kasau bout is Camphor will do much; philosophy moie; h 
Innately Taitar, and the famous Balslagi acclimatisation to Itussian smells, mos( of alL i 
of the Turkish women — loose, hideous, but There is certainly no invention for muniiiig |' 
comfortable boots of yellow leather which j lounging th^t can equal this delightful boot. *11 
they pull over their pa pouches wlien they go j Our common Western slipper is au indegani, 1* 
a bathing or a basjaai-ing— lUre evidently boi- • slipshod, dangling, prone to bui-sting-at-the- 1| 
rowed from the Kasau ptutoLype. This, to ] side-impoaitiou (that I had any ckuice of 
be descriptive alter having been (not unduly) obtaining those beauteous silk-aud-bead slip- j' 

eulogistic, is a short boot of the liighlow Irpers thou Inisi been einbroideiing for tlie last '1 

jiafwern, usually of dark ciimsouleathei (other two years, Oh, Juliana I) XJieie is cor- , 
colours can be had, but red is the favourite taiuly somay^ing to be said lu favour of .j 
with the Russians). There is a cushion-hko the liigUly-arched Turkish papouche. It |. 
j heel, admirably yielding and elastic, and a sole is very easy to take off ; but then, it is very 
I apparently composed of tanned brown paper, V difiicult to keep on; though, for the pUr- || 

, sd slight and soft is it, but which is quite tough pose of correcting aiir impertinent domestic f 

enough and land woi thy enough for any on the luoutli, its sharp wooden heel is per*- 
lounging purpose. It is lined with blue silk, haps unrivalled. There are several men 1 
whpbe only disadvantage is, that if you wear should like to kick. tSb, with a papouche— 
tlie Kasan blot, as most noble Bussians do its turned-iip toe fs at once conleuiptuoUB 
(without stockings), the dye of the silk being and pain-infiictiug. I have lieaid it said tha:t 1 
rather impriftctly fixed, comes off on }our the very host slippers iu the world are au || 
flesh, and gives you tlio appearance of an old pair of boots, ventilated with ^orn- valves | 
ancient indigo-stained Briton. The shin loxd made with a razor; but the sage who gave il 
instep of the Ka&aii boot ai*e made ncdi and utterance to that opinion, sensible as kds, ' 
rare ^ the most cunning aud fantastic work- would ch^ge his mind if 1 had bethoughtmy- 1 
niOuauip in silver-thread aud beadwork, and self of bringing him home a pair of Knsau I 
mosaic and marqueterje, 01 buhl-work, or boot^ I have but one pair, of Vrliich, at the 

I inl^yii^— call it what you wiU— of different- risk of being ijiiought selfish, I do not mean» ‘ 

coloured leathere. Theie is a tinge of the under any ciroumatances, to deprive mysplf. 1 | 

, mecasBUi aV^ut it, a savour of the have but to thrust my foot out of bed In the * 

I I of Ispahai^ a touch q^ the dome of morning, for the Kasau boot to come, as it ' 

8(i. yenice; bqt a pervading and were of its own volition, and nestle to my ji 

, preponde;tratb^ ipijSV 0 ti.r pf this wild-beast- foot till it has coiled itself rouudfit^ ratlier 
L with- his-hide-pfl^FMr than shod me. X may toast the soles of 
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tills boot of boots trails of toy 

stove (my feet bekig* tvithln themX with- 
out the sli^htOst datlg^ of OoO^f'hiug my 
iQesU or kijunog the leather. T might strop 
a razor on my Kasalla boot ; in short, I might 
do as many things with it as with the dear 
old Leather Bottelle in the song ; and when 
it is past its legitimate work it will serve to 
ke^ uailfl in, or tobacco, or suchj|mall wares. 

The morning equipment of ^ iTussian seig- 
neur is never complete without Kasan boots. 
When you pay an 'early visit to oue of these, 
you w41 &id his distinguished origin re- 
clmiug On an ottoman, a very long Turkish 
chibouk, filled with the astute M, Fortuna’s 
krepky tabaky between his Ups, his aris- 
tocratic foim enveloped either in a long 
Caucasian caftan of the finest sheepskin, 
or in a flowered Persian dressing-gown, | 
a voluminous pair of charovais, or loose i 
ti'ousers of black velvet bound rouud his hips 
witii a shawl of crape and gold tissue, while 
a pair of genuine Kasan boots (tofollowouttho I 
approved three-volume novel formula), com- 
plete his costume. Stay — ^hia origin’s head will 
beswaibedin asilk pocket-handkeroliief, winch 
Boinetiixies from its pattern, and sometimes 
from its uncleanliness, is not quite so pictii- 
resmie. On a gueridon, or side-table, thei e 
will be, a green velvet porte-cigare, a box of | 
swectuieats, n bottle of Bordeaux, a syphon Of! 
Seller water, and a half-emptied tumbler of; 
tea, looking very muddy and sticky in its| 
glass prism. There will be a lap-dog in the ! 
room who has been taught to understand] 
French, thougli a Cossack cur by four descents, 

* and who, at the word of command, in that 
language, goes through tlie military exercise. 
There will be the lap-dog, Mou<^c,^r Brio’s, 
plate of mncorooUH and milk in the corner. 
There will be, veiy probably, a parrot, per- 
haps a monkey ; but in default of these, cer- 
tainly a musical box, or a guitar. Scattered 
round his origin’s feet, and on^s ottoman, 
will be his origin’s morning light literature : 
Paul de Kock, Charles de Bernard, or Xavier 
de Montdpin, their amusing and instructive 
works ; [Gentlemen of the old school read 
Pigault, Ijebrun, and DucraynDuminil,] you 
never see any newspanjsrs. His origin does 
not care about boring "mmself with the Jour- 
nal de @t. Petersburg, or the Gazette de 
rAcaddmie ; and as for the Times, Punch, the 
Chaiivari, they are not to be had, even tor 
nous autres iu Russia. You seldom see any 
Russian book, unless his excellency deigns to 
be a savant. What is the good of studying 
the literature of a language which nous autres 
never speak 1 There is a piano in a corner, 
with a good deal of tobaoecnash on the keys. 
There are some poHraits of opera girls on 
the walls, and 'some more Paris Boulevard 
lithographs too silly to be vicious, though 
meant to be so. If my reader wants to see 
porUaits of Our La<^, or of the Czat, he 
or bhe must go to Gavrilo-Ermovaievitohf 
the merchant’s house^ or Sophron-Pavlyteb, 


tSie tuquirk’s'cabin— not to the montdofiln of 
Ddus autres. There is about the ehantbei^ 
either in oostiiUie, or accoutrement^ eontb 
slight but ufimi^takeable sigh of its own^ 
not ilways wearing the Persian dressing- 
gown, the charovars, and the Kasan boot^ 
but being compelled to wear a sword, a hel- 
met, a grey great-coat, and a stand-up collar | 
and there is, besides the parrot, the monkey, 
and the lap-dog, another living thing in some 
corner or otiier — in the shape of one of his 
origin’s serfs, who is pottering about making 
cigarettes, or pidfiug at a samovar, or polish- 
ing a watch-case, silently and slavishly as is 
his duty. 


JGtjIX HOUGHTON’S WISDOM. 

Mr. John HouantoN, Gentleman, Fellow 
of the Ro3^al Society, naturalist, seller of 
apothecaries* wares and groceries at the 
coiner of Kastcheap, commission-agent, and 
editor of a newspaper of universal knowledge, 
was a tnan of whom his age had not a little 
reason to be satisfied, considering the many 
queer things which that age had been accused 
of doing: during many years of the reigns 
of Charles the Second, James the Second, 
William and Mai y. William alone, and Anne, 
did Mr. John I Tough ton bring forth his odd 
little newbpaper, containing a budget of 
curious things, and useful tilings very little 
known at the piesent day. He was able to 
publish a testimonial relating to the praise- 
worthiness of his labours, signed by mou 
who, m some instances, have attained a repu- 
tation which the forgotten John Houghton 
moie really deserved. Samuel Popys, John 
Evelyn, Robert Plot, Daniel Coxe, Hanp 
Sloane, Edmund Halley, were among those 
whose signatures were appended to wis tos- 
\imoniiil. As the newspaper in questiou^ie 
very sc.uce ; as barely one in one thousand of 
the readeiB ol Household Words will ever 
have an oppoituiiity of seeing it; and as ^ 
John Houghton is really worthy of being* 
field in remembrance as a remarkable xfiab, 
we will forthwith introduce him. 

In September, sixteen hundred and eighty- 
oiic, appeared the tirst number of A 
little periodical, purporting to be Mr. John 
II inghtou’s Collection relating to Husbandry 
and l^de. It was, as near as may be, equal 
in the size of the page to the Notes and 
Queries of our modern days ; and each sheet, 
of eight each pages, were sold for one penny. 
Sometimes a number contained two sheets. 
They appeared about cnee a month, occa- 
sionally at longer intervals. His first volume 
ended, John Houghton made a movemjent 
towards the collecting of what, in these our 
day^ We should call statistics. He said : 
" 1 have printed a letter, which, as I shall be 
recommended, I design to send to ten or 
twenty thousaend persons, from whom. What 
account I receive, tending to the increase Of 
husbandry or trade, shall be faithfully pub- 
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notnaiHOLD* woifiDs. 
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peraons, wlfose charms are not heard 
tJiopgS they <manii never so \oieely.’’ Being 
a member of the agricnltoral oommittee 
of ^he Edyal Society, John Houghton an- 
nounced his main paipoee to be to cause 
Ais kingdom to be vreD husbaudry’d ; ” and, 
in order to attain this end, he haziimered 


of the reign of James the Secondyand for 
some years afterwards, no Collections in 
Trade and Husbandry' w^ere given to the 
world When revived in sixteen jmndred 
and ninety-two, they put on a whoTIy new 
dress : the sheet appeared as a small tollo of 
two pages, published twice a week. But this 
proved to be an enterprise of loo much bold- 
ness, the rapidity of j>u})lication wfia too, 
great; and, at Iength,thephin settled down to a * 
iorm which was steadily niaiiitauied during a 
period of more than ten years, from sixteen 
hundred and ninety-three until seventeen 
hundred and three, viz., the publication of a 
weekly sheet every Friday. 

John Houghton ended his editorial labours 
with the frankness and straightfor\vardncss 
which had marked his whole conduct of the 
work. In his final sheet, forming the final 
number of llie nineteenth folio volume, ho 
announced it to have been his intention to 
extend the series to twenty volumes ; but 
truly,” he adds, “Since besnle my tiade of an 
apothecary, wherein I have always been, and 
still am diligent, I have fallen to the Side ol 
coffee, tea, and chocolate, in some consider- 
able degree, I cannot without great incon- 
Tenience to my private afifairs, which mu'>t 
not be neglected, spare time to carry on thiK 
L^lptory.” Nothing but a hearty yearning for 
the w’ell-being of his country, in material and 
industrial progress, could thus have led a 
man, dunng a period of twenty-two yeais, to 
search out and publish all kinds of curiofis 
facts that might have a practical value ; and 
we cannot but respect the good sense which 
led him manfully to announce the rea'^on for 
bringing his editorial duties at length to a 
elo'ie. J L %rafi a virtual fulfilment of a pro- 
mise made to himself and his readers more 
than twenty years earlier, when liis enter- 
prise began, .and when he stated his phins, 
“unless it bhall interfere with my employ- 
ment, and prejudice the honest care of my 
family, which is a topic 1 shall never jiart 
with.^ Nor was he wanting in the calm plxi- 
lo^hy so uecessarj as a stay and prop 
«|Kinst disappointments. He tells us he 
and collected, in the hope of attracting 
' the attention of high personages to the possi- 

I bUity of making many national improve- 
menta ; tiiese things are not or will 

not be undiirstood. 1*11 noways fret myself, j 
well ktiowihg that X fare as well as a great { 


lished, either with <ir Without their names, 
as they please to Signi^ the same to me. 

With all my corresbondents 1 shall deal 
iUrly and ingenuously, professing myself, 
excepting only some necessaiy remaiks and 
transitions, to be merely editor.” Thus 
aimed, he started boldly into lai^er essays, 
gave numbers consisting of two, four, or six i into the agricultural brain ah amount of in- 
sheets each, and published at wider intervals. ' formation touching earths, manures, tilling, 
What occurred in John Houghton’s private |planting,s^ing, meadows, pastures, orchards, 
aSGairs, or to what extent the disturbed state garden'll woods, coppices, cereals, fruits, hay, 
of public affair^ affected him, does not appear; cattle, poultry, bees, and silk- worms, quite 
but a long silence ensued. ^ During the whole j remarkable, considering the age in wbi^ he 

'wrote. But he did not stop there ; he went 
into the regions of trade as well as those of 
husbandry. 

John Houghton had a sagacious eye to 
the commercial importauce of number- 
publishing, now BO well understood by nil 
our bibliojiolists — “The reason why I shall 
publish these in small paicels often, shall 
be to the end, that they may do the greatest 
good in the least time ; and that not only the 
theoretical gentleman, but also the practical 
rustic, may enjoy their benefits; and it is 
also possible, that if this way causes a 
greater consumption, as 1 reasonably think it 
will, the bookseller and 1 may have the bettor 
under'staiiding.” 

It w ouUl be almost as difficult to say what 
is not, .IB what is, discussed in these papers, 
which John Houghton collected — probably 
in the scraps of time intervening between his 
compounding of medicines and making of 
pills, at the sign of the Golden Fleece in 
Kastchea]). Olitheroe might be improied. 
Core III a cow’s udilcr, its cure. Brick, Llio* 
manuer of making it. Bounty Act, a gr»*ii 
advantaape. Dearness of provision to be 
wish'd for. French King a provident father 
of his country. Lambs, their manner of fat- 
ting. Manure, the manuer of making it. 
Protestant French advantageous. Pcojile 
may be intt'-v.aaed by the destruction of woo<l. 
riam-sailing, made more jilaim Small-money, 
a proposal to supply its defect. Taxe^. tlie 
reason of them in Solomon’s time. W ood- 
growing within twelve miles of a navigable 
river, a great damage to the kingdom, 
li eland grow*iug rkh will be for the safety 
and power of Knglabd. French bread, the 
manner of making it. Knowledge of the 
quantities of goods exported and imporfc(>d, 
advantages thereof. Grass long grew by 
Drapers^ Hall Engine that wUl wind 
eight skeins at a time. Kingdom not en- 
riched by our trading among ourselves, 
alone. Proposals made to increase wealth 
by subscriptions for lives. Turnips fatten 
sheep. Laud and labour eheap, doth not 
always get a trade to a country* Salt cures 
rot in sheep. 

Nothing camo amiss to Houghton, if it 
appeared to bear on husbandry, trade, pro- 
ductive industry, or political economy. lie 
obtained wparently,m>m the Gqstoui House, 
returns of the imports and exports of com- 
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jxioditleB, and at ii;«t h^rpoi^d ,thia^ in-li^Bnee Houghton afiterwards rejnovod^io the 
formation with Lib l^ajs ; in the second ^ 6ol4en fleeoa ,at the corner of EaiBlkiheiin 

volume he separated j^esematevialSji and gave Qracechurch Street*” ' ' ? 

one penny worth of &eaji 8 , and two-pepnjf- /The opinions^ often expressed by d^phh. 
worth of siatistfc^, mphthly. Houdhton and his correspondents on subjects 

'When h>s woflt ^urned its folio dress, which would now be called Political J^opoiny 
four years after Williaih of Orange became were ex(^aingly curious : opinions, some of 
king, John .Houghton asked earnestly for which have since been dethroned, while otheris 
letters and communication from all pai*ts of still occupy the battle-held of autagonistiD 
the Mngdom, that he might rendw his pub- writers and statesmen. In one of his Essays 
licatiou as usi^ful as possible. Seldom did a he lays down that. proposition that dearness 
man propose more to himself than Houghton of provisions is a thing to be wished for, as 


the Mngdom, that he might rendw his pub- writers and statesmen. In one of his Essays 
licatiou as usi^ful as possible. Seldom did a he lays down that. proposition that dearness 
man prpppse more to himself than Houghton of provisions is a thing to be wished for, as 
then proposed. ** It is intended to stop the an advantage to the nation. He finds links 
mouth of the tenant that causelessly com- of a ch^n — dearness, industry, plenty, lazi- 
plains ; and to open the eyes an^ heart of the ness, and scarcity — ^leading again to dearness 
over-hard landlord, when the tenant justly as a re-commencement of the chain ; and so 
does so. To inform the corn-merchant, meal- on in a recurring series. Taking plenty in- 
mau, baker, brewer, feeders of cattle, &c., 8 tead\)f dearness as the commencement of the 
when ’tis best to buy ; and the farmer or chain, he argues thus — “When a man has 
maltster when best to sell. To teach a rule plenty, he becomes lazy : he does not work 
of selling beasts in one county, according to so hard as before. He says, ‘ Soul, take thy 
the price of bay in all the rest. To inform, rest ! ’ When the makers of silk stockings 
not only those who live in port, but '^uch who have a great price for their work, they have 
live at a distance, the best time of laying in been observed seldom to work on Mondays 
their coals. To do the like for Lop-nierchauts, and Tuesdays, but to spend most of that time 
smp-boilers, tallow-chandlers, wool-nier- at the ale-house and wine-pins. The weavers 
chants, and their customers,” But this was it is common with them to be drunk on Mon- 
oply a small part of his plan. His wreekly day, to have their heads ache on Tuesday, and 
sheet was to give the prices of all the chief their tools out of order on Wednesday. As 
commodities at the principal towns; the for the shoemakers, they will rather be 
prices of such stocks and shares as were at hanged than not remember St. Crispin on 
that time in existence ; the chief results in Monday ; and it commonly holds as long as 
the London Bills of Mortality, for the in- they have a penny of money, or a penny- 
formation of physicians and surgeons ; the worth of credit.” Therefore, plenty b^ 
departures and arrivals of shipping in the getteth laziness. Then, what does laziness 
Thames ; the values and quantities of goods 


;etteth laziness. Then, what does laziness 
►eget! All the world, can tell. “We live 


^imported and exported 3 the chief known notin the isle of Lubberland, where fowls 
facts concerning the trade and commercial fly into our mouths ready roasted.” We 
progress of other countries ; the chief varie- must work in order to obtain ; and, if ‘we 
ties of weights and measures used in different work not, nothing we shall have. Therefore, 
countries. All these multifarious details laziness begetteth scarcity. Then, what 
were superadded to the letters and essays scarcity beget? Sometimes scarcity 

concerning the raw materials of industry, sends commodities out of use altogether ; 
the principal trades and processes, the but this cannot be the case with the great 
operations for draining and ^ffooding, the necessaries, which man must have, or die : 
making and repairing of roads, the con- the urgent call for them varies prices, w^ch 
struction df bridges and fountains, and, sellers take good care to keep 
“in short,” as Iloughtpn expresses it, “aU Therefore, scarcity begetteth dearness* rheli, 
useful things fit for the understanding of wliat does dearness beget ? Every man 
a plain man.” , • Ipoks about, and seeing the dilficulty of 

Not only was Houghton's folio, during the buying at such high prices, sets to work 
ten years of its existence, a newspaper and more busily than before, to earn more money 
much besides; but he anticipated an insti- wherewith to buy. “Need makes the old 
tution which is of great importance in these wife trot,” and she trots to a much better 
our modern days — • the commercial news- purpose than before. ^ “The iounieymen 
room. He announced that he would collect shoe-makers at this time will be their 
into large books, and orderly arrange, the inasiei*s’ most hunible servants, and do 
whole of the information which he gradually almost what they will ask them^ for hopes 
accumulated on all the above endless topics, of a little work. Therefore, dearness be- 
mueb more in quantity than could be inserted getteth industry. Then, what does industry 
in the weekly folio Sheet; and that those beget? Why, an abundance of everything, 
great books would b© open for reference at his since it is by industry that everything is 
own house, aided by his own personal assist- produced. Manufacturers not only pay for 
ance, to those who might be in search of in- what they want immediately, but they a^ 
formation. ' This news-room and library of cumulate^ a -store at a low price, with h 
reference appears to have, been in Barfliojo- 4iope of sellii^ at a profit by-nnd-by. “ Shoe- 
mew Laidte jbehind the Boyal Ex^ange^i^dnf milkers mi^ shoes m tenj^nee 
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pair, wluareas 1r^‘ Wdkt ib lia^ f^r- 
teen^peBce ; and H lan oommoft thing, wh«n 
mauui^^ ia rich tradcjaH^m 

to boy ‘ai4 ;t!nji% Ba|l^ ‘ Ha^ikg it, 
it is hazd If pay interest: It tiriU 

fet(di money one time, or othen* 1 kno# a 
weaver, at tl^ time, iiath ^^five |||&imsaiid 
nieces of ribbbai by him, aud still employs 
bis work-folk; i^tbouffh it is with a piieteuce 
to keep Therefore, industry be- 

geiteth plenty, and thus the five spokes of 
&e trheel go round — plenty, laziness, 8cai*city, 
ddu^sB, industry— plenty, laziness, scarcity, 
dearness, industry — each producing the 
bthers in determinate order. John Hough- 
ton had a notion that the king could keep 
the spokes dearness, industr 3 % and plenty 
uppermost, by encouinging fashion, grant- 
ing bounties on exportation, and increasing 
consumption by various artificial means. 

• Others of Houghton’s economical views 
have grown very much out of fashion. He 
defended prodigality ; he defended good 
living ; he defenaed high duties. The start- 
ling dogma that, ** Those who are guilty of 
prodigality, pride, vanity, and luxuries do 
cause more wealth to the kingdom than loss 
to their own estates,” he defends, by saying 
that whatever the prodigal spends, it is in 
matters either native or foreign. ** If native, 
there can be no prejudice to the whole ; be- 
cause, it being but one, and he a member of 
that one, he gives it to himself ; for I tiiink 
it is universally grated, that whatever any 
country spends of its own, If it be capable 
of a supply, will never hurt it ; nay, to con- 
sume a great deal will be a conveniency, if 
not an advantage, by finding employment for 
a great many idle people. If foreign, that 
IriO also be a great advantage^ as well as a 
security to the nation.” John Houghton was, 
however, too honest to allow his economics 
td- blind his morality. He condemned the 
prodigality which touched the conduct and 
character of the speiidthnfl as a man, how- 
ever mudihe disputed it to be a national 
e^l in its economical results. 

Many of his observations on men and 
things ^ere very shrewd, and in advance of 
his age. It apjpeara that the trade between 
England and Scotland during the reign of 
'William a%d Maiy was very small; and 
Houghton commented on the fact in a pe- 
culiar way. Only sixty-six vessels of all 
l^ds came to London from Scotland in the 
year sixteen hundred and ninety -four. 

! ” he exclaims ; “ what nc Wore from 
no nettr an ally ? Two hundred and twelve 
Holland, about sixty-six from 
iotland. It’s like sisters ; we envy 
prosperity, and wish well toj 




Houston advents to a triple league, 
at that time maintained between England 
ypf the continental po'v^ers ; and 
101^ an o|nni<ni nrhichlhss a whole 

budget o| v^dom wrapped up in it ^ ** I have 
a long while thought that a triple league aud 
right ^ understandmg between, and improve- 
ment of, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
would be better for. us than any leaguo 
ChristepdAi can afifbrd beside. But public 
and private Interests do seldom graaiate.” 
From other remarks made by him, it seems 
evident that Scotchmen and Scotch produc- 
tions were in that day much discountenanced 
in England,f> “ If it be good for us to have 
Hull (commerce), would it not also be good 
to have Scotland, by a prudent manage- 
ment, laid to us ? When does a great 
market prejudice any place ? ' I have heard 
that twenty thousand &ots yearly go abroad 
to seek their fortunes ; would it not be well 
for us to have them come hither, whereby 
our country and plantations may be better 
supplied ? Some will say they are poor, 
and will eat up our fat ; but what reason 
is there to think they will e’er carry it to 
their own country ? ” 

In another of his essays he lays down 
the proposition that, ** It is better for England 
to have Ireland rich and populous, than poor 
and thin ; ” and after arguing in defence of that 
maxim, he winds up by saying, "Let us every 
I aU, as much as may be, encourage Ireland, till 
I it grows so rich, that, by being twisted into a 
cord with England and Scotland, it may be 
too strong for aU foreign powers, either to 
break or weaken— ,whi^ is the hearty wish* 
of John Houghton.” 

That this remarkable gentleman, natu- 
ralist, apothecary, statist, fellow of a learned 
society, editor, and grocer, was thoroughly 
in earnest in the wish above expressed, 
there can be no sort of doubt ; aud as 
little can distrust him when he says, 
"That knowledge may cover the earth as 
the water covers the sea, is .the hearty 
prayer of the world’s well-wisher, John 
Houghton.” • 

We have purposely re&ained from all 
mention of the ad^tertisements which John 
Houghton was instruibental in giving to the 
world, in order that they may form a dainty 
dish to be served up on a future occasion. 

Now nadyi in Twenty-eight pegei, etitobod, 
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JUSTICE AT NAFIiES. 

At the preaent moDienti a large sliare of 
the world’s attention is directed to Italy, and 
more especially to NapleA, where the atro- 
cities committed by the government in the 
name of order and the divine lights of kings, 
are loudly calling for redress; wliile mival 

1 8quadi*oDS are assembled in the Mediter- 
I ranean to awe the tyrant, and red ace him to 

1 policy more just and humane. We purpose 
to give a short sketch of the slate of things 
there, and leave to our readers the task of 
drawing tlieir own conclusions from the facts. 

It will be remembered that, in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished two letters to Lord Aberdeen, giving 
{ an account of four months’ i^ideuce ana 

1 inquiry into the condition of affairs at Ke.ples. 

1 His statements were first piivately commu- 
nicated to the Neapolitan goveiniuenty but 
remained unnoticed by it. fie havl no alter- 
• native, theiefore, but to pii]blii>h them for tJie 
sake of common humanity. An oliici<il renly 
emanated from Naples ; but, like many other 
official documents, it was full of mystification 
and untruth. Mr* Gladstone rejoined, and 
the conespoudence dropped ; but the events, 
of the succeeding five years have more than 
confirmed his assertions. With an alteration 
of names in a few casee^ and no altera- 

tions at all in others, events recorded in 
eigliieeii hundred and fifty-one, are true ^f 
eighteen hundred aujji fifty-six* Thus tue 
letters may be safely taken as the basis of our 
account ; and, being now out of print, a 
resurn^ of them msy adt be unacceptable. 

The acts of the Neapolitan government 
objected to as contrary to the laws boUi of 
tlie State, and of natural j ustice. In J aiiuary, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, the king 
voluntarily gave a oonstitution to his sub^ 
jects, providings Wong other things, that the 
monarchy was to he limited, constitutional, 
and under representative forms, with the 
legislative pew«« teeidxng jointly in the king 
and the national parliament Bat^ chiefly, 
article twenty-four declared that **peisonal 
liberty is guarouteelL No one can be ai rested 
except in virtue of an instrument proceeding 
in due form of law from the proper au- 
thority,— the caso iOf flagraney or ’quasi- 
fiagranoy excepted. In cases by wajr<jftf 

prevention, the accused must be handed over 
to the proper authority witiiin the term, at 
farthest, of twouty-four houin ; within which 
also^he grounds of his arrest must he de- 
clared to him.” In May of the same year^ a 
struggle .occurred between the king and his 
peof^e, in which the former gained a com- 
plete victory. But he renewed the constitu- 
tion, and declai-ed it irrevocable, nor has it 
ever been formally abolished. How he has 
kept the promise made under the most 
solemn oaths, we are now about to inquire. 

The greai instrument of tyrannical govern- 
ment is the police ; not the respectable and 
trusty force which exists iu our own land, 
hut oiie which is feared and hated by all wlto 
come in contact with and which sometimes 
even despises itself An anecdote wiU best 
coofirin this. Bolza, a well-known police- 
agent at Milan, died a year or two ago. In 
the revolution of eighteen hundred and forty- j 
eighty the private notes of the government 
a CIO discovered ; which, after a number of 
not very flattering epithets, described him as 
understand! his business, and being right 
good at it. £i his will, however, he forbids 
any mark to be set over his grave, his sous to 
enter the police force, or his daughters to 
marry any member of it. Let it alsc^be < 
borne in mind that at Naples the head of the 
service is a cabinet minibter ; and, as ‘ 

in the instance of Mazsa — who Itjitely, in his , 
Kifficial capacity, insulted a member 

1 embassy — of great influence, and on intijMite 
terms with his royal master. 

Hqw does this police act ? So far firom ^v^ 
arrest being made according ijp h|^w, 
deposilious and a warrant, it is a purely 
arbitrary seizure of aU whom the govern- 
ment wishes to get rid of, the victim is 
brought to the police-office^ quest^ned and 
bullied till he utters something which caiit be 
wrested against him ; fidse witnesses are 
employed; connten-evidence refused ; MdL at 
last, a statement thus obtained is esibodled 
iu a wan out, and arrest beoes^ 

at least, as to the letter of the la^. . lysfe 
the process speedy, and a fiilt triayiss^ilds in 
the end, tbs pyil would be lesaf But sixteen 
months is the short^t time Mr. Gladstone 
ever heatd of as dapsing before the sccOsed 
is put on his trial ; afid in the present year, 
Migns^avtaad^ his Idlasni have been 
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demned fifte^a ivicmtUis after am&t 
oalls in whiclj tbeae tirifertiuiate deieDuti 
cdutiue^rare 90 Ifaljha^e iliat the serg^o^ 
viU ; ^aad the eick aud LaTf- 

dead patiiettt h» jjli|;kiid0 to toil upstairs to 
ceive lueciical |t4yic€u TThe food allowed is 
also nauseous 4 ^nd couimou felotts ai'e 
eramnied with political oifeuders at to 
deep as thejr gan, in a low, diu-k, unveutilated 
room* Judge Feronte as treated even worse, 
for he and two other men were kept for tw»o 
months in an undei ground cell, eight feet 
square, nud with one small grating through 
'smich it w.is iui]H>ssible to look out ; nor w’ere 
they allowed to leave tiie cell for any purpose 
whatever. Siiiiiiarly, the Baioii Poicari was 
immured till his trid in a dungeon twenty-four 
feet below the level of the sea. i\n(),^uut a 
few weeks ago, I heard Captain Aculi declare 
that he lunl flogged uucondemned piisoncrs 
by order of the government ; yet sucli treat- 
ment is expiessly forbidden by law. Now', it 
must be distinctly rememl»eied that the vie 
tims selected for this teriible pei'secutioti 
are not a number of violent low-boin repiil>- 
licdus but the middle clas^ the^ stieagth of 
the state ; and, as few of them have indeptn- 
den t property, an d con hseation s soi u et i m os ta ke 
place on arrest, each pi isoneror refugee becomes 
to hU friends the centre of a circle of iniseiy 
Out of one hundred and foity doputies who 
came to the Pailinmont at Noules, aev« niy 
six weio in confinement or exile in eighteen 
hundred and iifty-one ; and the rest only pur- 
chase libeity by absolute subniisbion to the 
royal will. On the other hand, the lazza- 
roiu, the low'est class in the stsite, and pio- 
bably in tiie world, are fiattei'cd and ca- 
ressed, and were slipped like bloodhounds, 
in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, on then 
unfortunate couutiymen. An occasional lar- 
gess, and, in gieat crises the promise of plun- 
der, bufiioes to repress their strength, or to 
arouse it when lequiredon the side of the 
king ; whde those orders whose intelligeiioc' 
and moral force the government not unnatu- 
rally dreacL^ are specially thinned out and 
intimidated. A system like this is evidently 
su’ciilal, but it i**, nevertheless, one which 
calls for the seiious attention of all wlio 
have the po]yer to abolish or restrain its ex- 
cesses. ^ 

The prisoner is next brought iKsforo liis 
judges •, Olid here we may sliortly desciibe 
the Neapolitan Bench. In the trial just con- 
at Naples, the judges are said to liave 
Miqved more kindly and independently than 
ueulik But, on the whole, the courts ai'e as 
Uidrustwoithy as when Mr. Glad 
thcMu. Enghbli judges ai e models 
and uitegiity, selocied from the 
8 of the bar. N eayiol itan judges, on 
tSwiltotNiT, uuder-iiaid, of an in ferior grade 

of tine Bar, and hold office dmiugthe royal 
pltasarer Thuiyi tliey are mere creatures of 
the and iu several instances have 

been susatuagily dianussed for presuming to < 


men whom the government had 
Naijarro, whp was President at 
PperWa induced the other judges by 
to convict toe ex-minister and 
htf felloW'prisoneiA though one of the 
charges against Uiem was coos{driug to kill 
Navavro him'^elf ; a fact which in any other 
eoUntry would have prevented him from 
acting at their trial as chief judge. The 
same man also, when a witness wmb suspected 
of not even knowing by sight the prisoner he 
was accusing, and was therefore asked bv the 
counsel to identify him, affeoting not to hear 
the question, called out,** Signor Nisco, stand 
np ! the court has a question to ask you ; ” 
and by this convenient inteiference rendered 
the desired proof of the witness’s perjury 
imposi^ible. On another occasion, the set ioub 
illness of a political prisoner suspended the 
sittings of the court for somc^ days ; but 
Navarro compelled the medieal attendants to 
certify his coiivaleacenoe, and the poor c»ea- 
tuie hinisdf to be carried on a chair into 
court, wheie he was brow-bcaien and accused 
of feigning to be ill, until the surgeons in- 
sisted on the immeilialo danger to his life 
unUbs speedily lemoved to his cell. In a 
f<‘w da}s he was laid iu his grave. Finally, 
special con its aie held for the sake of dis- 
patch ; and on such occasion, many forms 
most valuable to a prisoner aie dispensed 
with. 1 'his lmppen(Ai in the instance of 
Pociio; and ilins about forty peisons were 
dejirivcd of valuable aids for the sake of the 
expedition, after having been eighteen 
months ami upwards awaiting their trial. 

Cailo Poerioisthe son of a distinguished* 
lawyer, an accomplished man, and of im- 
hlemisheil character. Under the constitution 
he was .i minister of the crown, enjoying the 
king’s full confidence, his advice being a^ked 
even after his lesignntiou. His principles 
were cei^tainlv not more lil>eral than those of 
Lord JohnJ^ussell ; but when tiie king de- 
termined to over-ride the constitution, it was 
necessary to get rid of him. In J uly, eighteen 
liuudred and forty-nine, therefore, an anony- 
mous letter warned him to fly ; which, if he 
had <lune, it w'ould have been taken at once 
us an ncknowledgmeyt of guilt. He 1 ernained 
at his house, and next <}(iy was arrcsied. Ilis 
oflence was not told him, as it should legally 
have been, although, in a week’s time, he was 
brought up for examination. A letter wag 
put into liis hand, alleged to have been re- 
ceived by him from the Marquis Dragonetti, 
and contaiiiiug of course the most treasonable 
expressions. The marquis is an accomjdislied 
mail ; but, iu this letter, had been gnUty of 
mis-spelling and of ungrammatical sentences. 
Besides, lie had given all his nanm and titles 
in full, and coinmitied the strange imprmleBoe 
of sending his treasonable document by the 
ordinary post To confirm sui^cion of forgery, 
some real letters of his were found aiuonijf 
Foerio’i papers, and, on being oompaml with 
the seditious letter, tliey pMveu it to be a 
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fiirgery of tbe clumsiest kindL* %bTS beiog Itdfxdi ma.<ld to undergo putiishiAexite of 
tfaic only charge set up' agiupA^’ Foei-iO; he the e^r^cst and most degraoiflg kia<i ^ 
ought, injustice^ to It^e been released, and moTCd to tbt Bagno of they trero ^ 

his aeonser commiti^sa iu liia stead* But the crammed, to the ztnmber of mty, Ini^ a 
document ‘was simply hiid aside, and Poerio room abcmt thirteen feet long, nine trtde, hnd 
remanded until another accusation more sue- eight in hSight, with a single small and un- 
ce^sful couid be prepared. Meanwhile, he glased Vmaotir, one side of the apartment 
lay for eight months in ignorance of his being under the level of the ground. Mr. 
crime and fate, in dungeons such as we iiave Gladstone saw Poerio while here, but couid .* 
describ^t every effort being made to entrap scarcely recoguise him, so cimnged was he 
him.or other prlsonera into sthtements which from confinement and ill-health, 
could be used against him at his trial. Peche- At the present moment Poerio is in a cell 
ned^ chief of the police, ami a cabinet so foul that bread turns green in twenty-four 
minister, examined prisoners iu secret and hour^^ his coustilutiotr is undermined ; one 
without witnesses for tiiis purpose ; and on of his companions has died of corisumfition, 
one Carafa refusing to niako a false cluirge anotlier is paralysed, and Pobrio himself has 
agalust Poerio, though bribed by tlie promise bc(^^ operated upon for the tumours raised 
of his own release, Peeheueda exclaimed, by his chains. Cliains are a punishment in- 
‘‘Very well, sir, you wish to destroy ybiu^ trod uced with special reference to his case, 
self; I leave you to your fate.” .At last but with a transparent device to make it 
three witnesses were found willing to charge npptar otherwise. An order was given to 
Poerio witli treasonable acts. ch.im all prisoners at Nishld committed since 

The accusation was, that lie was a chief of a c(*riaiu date, by whiidi Poerio and his 
the tJnita Itdli »na, a rejiublican sect, and fellows were included. The chains arc double ; 
intended to mnnlor the king. Margherita, one about six feet long connects the prisoners 
one witness, incautiously deposed that Poerio by their waists, around which a strong 
had been expelled the society for proposing leathern girdle is worn, and from which also 
to keep up the monarchical constitution, so descends the oth^n* chain to the ancle, the 
that his evidence was, of courH-', unavailable, combined weight beiii f about thirty-five 
Romeo, another wiincse, was chief of the sect ; pounds for each man. Their felon’s dress is 
but that was in contradiction ot Uie third wit arranged so as to be taken off without re- 
nesa,JervolIno; and, besides, iiomeo’s evidence moving the chains, which, in fact, are never 
inculpated Bozzelll and Torclla, who were uufi'itened for any purpose whatever. Thus, 
both cabinet ministers when that evidence iio relief is obtained, except by shifting 
was given. On Jervolino’s statement alone, the girdle higher and then lower on the waist; 

r therefore, was Poerio to be condemned ; no a device which has not protected Poerio from 
advantage being allowed him for the discre- tiimoun> and sores, to eaynothiiig of the mental 
paucies in the evidence of other two wit- distiess a man of his education must feel at 
nesses, nor in that of Jervoliiio himself. This lieing treated woise than the vilest felon, 
man bad been refused soiuf office by Poerio, Other indignities which neither decency nor 
and ho now stated that the latter ha<l helped sp ice will permit us to mention, ore daily en- 
him instead in getting enrolled in the LTuitit dured by him, and by otiiers who are con* 
Tialiana. But he could not 1*001)] leci the forms stimtly meeting with a sliu lar fate. Body 
or oath of the sect, or say anj^hing as to the and mind must at length give way under suck 
corti 6 cate of initiation alleged to be indis- treatment ; a result a'» sure, but more Silent 
peiisable for every member to possess. After than n public execution, and one which the 
a number of other exposures on cross-exami-‘ ' Neapolitan government, perhaps, is not un* 
nation, he stated tliat*Poerio lind made him a willing to produce. 

political coiifiilant— among other occasions, on In spite of all this tyranny and ill-usage, 

the twenty-ninth of May, eighteen haiidi*ed affecting thousinds directly, and the whole 
and forty-nine. Poelio produced a written nation indirectly, King Bomba is most strict 
report on himself, made by Jervolino to the in his religious diilies (as was, occasiouallj, 
peniceasthyir spy,and proved tiiat it had fallen ^he wlck'td and superstitious Louts the 
into his haufls seven days previous to the Eleventh), and a firm supporter of the Ciiurcb; 
alle^d Qonversatlon*-thus showing the ali- which iu its turn has supported him. The 
surd Imprabability of Jervoliiio's assertion. w<)i*st of men will, if possible, give an al^ar* 
The evkleiice of the 'sole witness against him, auce ot rjght and justice to their aukint ; 
in faety had utterly broken down. Yet he an involuntaiy homas^ p«ald to virtuielli^'rice. 
gained no benefit frdm this circumstance, nor Ferdinand the Second, therefore, hb 

was he allbwed to bring counter-evidence on system on the grounds of oraeTy tbe 
his own side, except a siu^ie witness, who, if divine right of kings ; taking care the 
possible, added to the discredit of the in- rising generatiou skill be well iuste^tdled in 
iarnoiiB Jervolino* such doctrinei^ and look upon constitutional 

All tkese facts are attested by Mr. Glad- government ns bhisphemy. Accordinglv, a 
ston^ who was present at tbe proceedings, catechism has been drawn np by an eedesi- 
Yet by sack meenki it was that Poerio imd a*irlo, named Appnzzt, wiio is, or was, Oiiiof 
his oo-aoeused were ooudemuech and kavel Goutmssiouer oif Public Instraetion, and or- 
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tUa Ttberal^ most of whom would, in tbu jpto^l 
country, be called liberal conserrativea, and te|[,b 
th^t IJtlW and theu'£; are In tlie pain, 
direel itmd In a demo^ who 

eracy it^dedaMmere can be no obligation to 


imjrnbat nnt dkMi|i|>oi«ilied* He wwild 
livini» Md I (Will nett al|lnw 
i^jfA is dea<b His^wiSt ne4» a diai^ 
l(lue. \ It will (do any harm to 

i,8t9ry,nonr ; aoddt will mvonO one any 
1 am tbo only pcgr^tlew kk the Inrorld 


sat perdition. In a demo> who ewer had any interest in binh 
lere can be no obligation to , 


ob^y tiie|i|M7br otherwise the governing ^ a ‘ 

power wotutd ^side in the governed, a state Wa wero^a^large fainily altogether^ living 
of tibings directly opposed to the will of God; in the farmSouse at Alster Priovs: my 
but which atgument we may add directly grandfather and grandinotherf my father and 
begs tiie question, denies the existence of a mother. Aunt Anna, and dvs children* 
sovereign power in a country like tbe^ United This period, of course, dates as far haelaas I 
States, ana encourages anarchy in the name can remember. 1 was the eldest and Robert 
Of religion. The gist of the book, however, was the youngest. The others were Charlesy 
is such a definition of royal autliority to wlio succeeded to the farm — ^Mai*k» who 
excuse, or even to praise, the perfidy and op- enlisted for a soldiei*, and was we believed^, 
pression of the iCing. His power is pronounced but wore never sure, killed in Bpui^ fighting 
unlimited in right as well as in fact, and the the French — and John, who dm a boyt 
people have but to obey it, as a revelation We got our first sohooling in the village ; 
from Heaven. reading, writing, and cyphering, andnothmg 

more that I can call to mind. It was thougl£ 

MV TTOn-TOPP TinBPnT learning enough in those days amoqgat 

MY liHOTHEK ROBERT. yeoman class of farmers to which we be- 

I. longed. Fiom quite a little one^r^best 

Ills was a disappointed life, I liave heard seemed difierent from the rest of us« who^ 
people say ; but I, who li\ ed with him fi*om were liomely. contented folks, and everybody 
the beginning to the end of it, can assert hut my mother and me— Aunt Anna esp^ 
that it was not a di'^appointed life nor an uu- mally— made a poiut of disooumging his 
happy one. Certainly not. What can a studious uays and lidiculing his faucie^ 
man want to see more in this uoild than the Pei haps theie was uo gi eater trial in his 
aooomplishmeut of his plans, for which he much-tried life thau the consciousness that his 
has toiled eaily and late, expending on tlieio own family had no faith m him. Nobody but 
all his youth, hope, health, and eueigy 1 %vo two had patience with him. His grand- 
That others profiled by liis inventions, and father, fiitiiei*, and brothers, regarded him as 
grew rich on them, while he i cinained poor, a fool and idle ne'er-do-well! ' 

neglected, and obscure, is a mere secondary I very well remember his asking my grand- 

cousideiatiou. It was bis work that he father one night, Have you over been to 
looked ( 0 , and not any possible le wards tliat I London, grandfather, or seep any of the 
it might bring him; and as he brought his great stcam-sliips and manufactories ) And 
work to a fair completion, and did his share **No, thauk God ! " was the fervept answer, 
of good in his day and geueiation, he had This emphatic thanksgiving might bo re- 
no riglit to be dissatisfied ; and be was not gaided as aM epitome of the fiiini^ sentl- 
dissitisfiad. 1 know it for a fact — he has told meiits : the gratitude of our elders for similar 
me BO litany a time. He would say : Don't blessings was hourly expressetU They were 
complain, Mary. You might complain if I strongholds of prejudice, and it was as dilii- 
had £a.iled altogether, but 1 have done my cult to effect a cliaiigt? or introduce an im- 
w^oik, and that is enough. I declare I feel a piovement amongst them as it is to overtatn 
})iuud man sometimes when 1 see what grand the fixed idea *of a monomaniac. They imd 
things my mvention is helping others to do." all. except my mother,* been born in Abter- 
I was Icss^casily satisfiea for him than he dale, and ha<l vegetated tlmre contentedly 
w'as for hiniBelf ; but when I saw that mur- in utiiinpeacliable respectability, never tra* 
muiiug Ti ally troubled him, 1 tried to keep veiling more than a dqzen miles £rom home : 


my tongue quiet. 

People come now and look at his 


there they would die, and them be baited in 
ave a good old age. They were proud, to(\<and»i 



WmM tiom his life's labour. A year or two dom of Solomon. laving from generation to 
straugeis came aud pioposed to ^oration on their own fiirm^lsndaof AMef 
pnt^ w b monument over lub giave ; but t Priory in the mid«»t of a seaniy^ood iUiievate 
wpimd^ not to meddle with it as loog population of labourers^ abovo the sipnll 
as X Uyed. He would have been an old farmers aud beneath the greet ^tryr^n a 
man now; but he died at thirty-seven : young, sort of debatealde ground beteVOen both— 
certainly— X'gffafit ll^at, and poor ; because they weie isolated enttesly from 

f^is last brokeu*db,^ ^ept/f ^ had to sup-j somet/j^gmi seeluded in a dbteified.iMg^ 




Dhwlci 


Ilf %to:^£trr. 




oanee, 'virhich ihMr ket^ltaf^ aldUb 

kei>t iMm baitfg vvdi^ldne* Iblii *<ion- 

teiapt<f«r new^fas^d id«akt 
unable td bring ahubr ewn to any 
standard^ thiaa tnat 'virliKli allowa worth ouljr 
to what has bhonlohg eattablished* 
Somatimosj' Mke a of a wind beyond 
tfaeFetl^the story ot some gi-eat invention 
oame to disturb the calm torpidity oi their 
exisf^neo. Thsh iJlsy won hi fouse up, 
wonder what the world was coming to, and 
hope it wae not a tmfiting of Piovidence for 
mortal man to attain to such knowledge and 


he need not let his 'nlfed honker 
hftor womb fbhiv, for he was to ht a 


fashions, and old-fashioned manners. Sir 
JRoger and the Widow, Uncle Toby and 
Squire Western, might have been the per- 
sonal friends of his youth, from the figure 
they made in his talk. He always addt eased 
my mother as dame, and the servant womOn 
as lasses, speaking in a loud voice and broad 
accent that often made my mother wince 
iiilhe wsb south country bom and bred, and 
bad been left as ward to the care of my 
grandparents, who, not knowing what else to 
CIO with her, married her to their son. She 
was youngei than my father and pretty ; but 
so quiet, delicate, and reserved, that Aunt 
Anna was mistress of the hou«te much more 
than she. Aunt Anna was a big, strong- 
featured woman, of great decision, and, as our 
family considered, ot great learning also 
She knew the names and properties of plants, 
was cognisant of signs in the weather, an in- 
^-teipreter of di earns and mysterious nppeai- 
aiices in the sky ; she was the oracle of 
Alsterdalo, besides being a cunning hand at 
raising a pie and making conserves, jellies, 
and cuataras. My brother Mark— the wild 
one — wtta her favoiirite ; Kobert she had not 
any love for, nor he for her. She was very 
fond of power, and always segued most at 
case with herself when she was either ruling 
or thwarting somebody. 

IIP. 

BoveM' was fond of the wheelwright's and 
oarpenter^s sliops muclp more than of bird- 
nesting and nutting, fike his brothei*8 ; and 
WilHe Paxton hfu often said that at ten 
yesai 4 dd he could handle his tools like a 
man. It was in those places that he got his 
first knowledge of mechanics; the school- 
master, who^ nW the time and place, was a 
well-instructed persoii, brought him on in 
mathematics; atfd our rector, who always 
would have it the lad was a genius, and 
worth his tbi^e bvotkera put together, lent 
him hooks aosd lepers that gave accounts of 
inventioOs and things in science, as well as 
biographical sketches of men who had been 
distinguished in such matters. J^bert used 
to Ilka to call our attention to the small be- 
gmuings mnne of thchi had risen from ; tmd 
Aunt Anna would always try to spits Uth by 


on her. &lmetinies, in his wagmsh way, he 
would dfaw her on to talk of herself, and 
Would try io Snllst hSr in his own pursuit^ ; 
but she was too Waiy to be flattered by a 
hoy, and he made no way with her. 

Cue morning, Aunff Anna, Bobert, and L 
were all three in the garden picking eauio- 
mile fioWers, a laige bed of which supplied 
the fanuly pharmacopeia, when one of these 
talks took place. i{ol>ert asked Aunt Anna 
how far from Alsterdale she had ever 
travelled 1 She replied that when she was 
young she had been at the Bichmond balls, 
and that once she had gone with her &ther 
to the place where th^ hang folks, which 
she explained as being York. 

"You ouerht to be thankful you live in 
Alsterdale, Kobert. Don’t be always hanker- 
ing after great, wicked towns,” she said ; " 1 
nevei want to see one again as long as I live 
— never * ” 

The lait generation of the Janson family 
hall produced an unsuccessful poet, whom 
our ^atidmother said Bobert was like in 
aliflost every point. We had no personal 
ikcofMecticn of him, because he had died 
before any of us were born, but to my fancy 
I and to Robert’s, Uncle Paul had been heroic. 

I B6beHl, always on the watch for Aunt Anna’s 
genial moment^ now ventured to say : 

"I would lather be a man like Uncle Paul 
tliaU a farmer, Aunt Anna ; this seems such 
a sluggish life.** 

" 1 rash ' Was my aunt's contemptuous 
ejaculation. " Your Unde Paul was a poor, 
weak creature. What good ever cauio of 
bis philanthropy and book-wrltin§t If Jbe 
had taken the Little Ings Farm that you arc 
to have, lie might hive been alive now, and 
wortli money, uistead of lying in Alsterdale 
ghurch} ird. Poor Paul had a good heart, but 
not the spirit of a mouse ; don^ you take him 
for your model, Bobert, if you don’t w^pt to 
come to his end.” 

" Mr. Tate showed me a book pf his, apd 
said he was not only a fine genius, Imt a 
pious, devoted, and truly admirable man.” 

“ Learn to appieciatc the relative value of 
things, and have an opinion of your own* 
Are you to receive as gospel every woi*d qld 
Tate says? Just let ine state the CsSc to 
you.” Aunt Anna dropped basket end 
scissors, as she roSp erect m her oratorical 
attitude. "Your father and Paul, wbm'^iey 
came of age, got each some mondy under 
their grandfatfiei^'a Will. Marmaduke kept 
to his farm^gjbqt Paul gathered hie sub- 
stance together like the Prodigal son, and 
Went and spent in riotous living, car- 
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towt wd Im 4Mn(i«i 4o Ww T&i 

iho daf h« KNKk at w*rfR jii «a« of wow wt 

niaiiMliMil^jiea 9f iroiBi ipiiuuil^aespy ;«-~7 did aaa 
ov<^r oa« OBO^^ iwt tii« tieat, the 

iioise^ tuidi tUe I not t«U now 
wlwit it wM lUe^ W in aveninos l had 

him nmeUy with me. He warn not so moiy 
a eomfmion as lie Imd used to be, for his great 
idea bad just begun to gerininat^ and many 
a silent boar I eat at one end or the table, 
while he at the other was woVkiii? out his 
caiculatioBS, had making drawings of dihei cat 
paits ol machinery. He^ot to making models 
alter, and many a one did he fltug down and 
breaK. There was dilficulty alter diiliculty 
to overcome* 

He would lecture to me about his di'a wr- 
ings sometimes, and try to make me under- 
stand the relative power of this and that 
lover and wheel ; and though J could have 
remembered at the tune, I could not tell you 
now, if I would, one hfUeth pari ol what lie 
said. This was to save labour and waste; 
that for safety ; this for s^iecd. ll was impos- 
sible to avoid being interested m lus woik, 
s<|emg bow hia heart and soul were bound up 
m it. 1 was as eager he should succeed sus he 
was himBelf. " 11 1 do succeed, Mary, it will 
bp the making of roe ; and 1 ujiU succeed/' he 
used to lay, after evei^ failuic. And 1 
believed be would. 


,I MuMW wt Bwie throw hiap^f WL 
attjrb^ t mh if Bohmt g^ie forw^hl fw m 
promises to do, I bhall he glad to Jiet bim 
have her* Sbe ie a good guL" 

The youngs things made no c^doulations, 
being content, apparently, with the yrwWmt' 
time of loviug each other. 


Moitths went on, years went on, and Bobert 
was twenty-five, with his idea still unwrought 
out. lu the midbt of his hai\l toil and .tb 
•‘orbing thoughts I was glad that ho sUU 
kept hib kiud, warm, manly lieait. Theic is 
a short bit in bis story tliat 1 must not leave 
out — that about Itobie Kirwaii. Ifer motiiei 
wis a near neighbour of ouis, and we had 
Til ide acquaintance m our wallosi. liosie came 
to tea w It h me sometunes, and that was the way 
she and Bobeit came, fiibt to and after- 
waifis to love, each other, iiosic was nut so 
pretty as she was fresh -looking — fresh as a 
jVIay inoi ning in .Alsterdale, oi us a half-blown 
rose ; a tall gii'l, stiaigkt and strong, with a 
1 ound waist and a tUiuat white an 1 smooth as 
a mm hie figure ; a firui^tcp, a^quick eye, and 
ratbet^,a In^zy temjjer. 1 liked her very 
muoh ; she was a frank, honest, heuhibla girl, 
and )ier mother had brought her up well. 

They* came to an agreement between them- 
selves soon, and it was really a pkasoiit sight 
to see Bobett at bis work and Jdobic leaning 
over him, be&ding her fine brows and setting 
her lips firm in a oonscrieiitious endeavour to 
take it all in, and then giving me a quick 
little dance across the table, as much as to 
say, ean*t understand it one bit.” 

Mrs. Hirwaa was satisfied with the en- 
gagement, though I did not quite approve of 
her way of spewing of in She said, “ It is 
alwi^s a good speculation lor a gui to marry 
a >oung man of talent and energy, though he 
mgy not be rich; he is almost sure to msA 


At last the day came when Bbbert walked 
into my pailour one night and said, is 
done, Mary." His face was all alight with 
pride and satisfaction, for liosie was there, 
and, when he spoke, she marched straight up 
to him, and gave him a kiss. ** I promised I 
would, Mai y, said she, blushing like a rose ; 

1 ])romi&ed him six months ago ; ” and the 
sliame-iaced gill looked as if she had done 
wiong, whcre.is liobeit vowed she had been 
haid as fiiiit, and that was the very first time 
she hid Rufieied their lips to meet. "Then 
it IS a kiss for luck/* said I ; and Bosie was 
as still as a mouse all the evening after. 

XV Q had to hear about bis success now. It 
was a grand invention we knew then, and all 
the woild knows it now; but, there were 
mau> things to be done before Eobert was to 
be a made man by it. I believe people i«re 
no moie leady now than they weie then to 
adopt new S3 atoms; but it had been sub- 
mitted to a number of men, both scientific 
and pidctiCiil, and they all pronounced it the 
finest in\euti(>u of the age. He must get it 
piteutid ; h^ must do this, he must do that, 
he must do tlie other. Vi^'ords. 

lie b ide Eosio and me good-bye, and oai'ried 
hiH model to London— It was great expense — 
and there he st iyc<l ; 'we being \ cry anxious 
all the tune. To tell 3 on the backwards and 
forviaids woik be had, the advice on one 
•hand and the waiiiiugs on tin other, would 
i be moie than I could do, or than you wo^ld 
!c.vre toheai. Bedsides, is it not known well 
enough, by all who znteiesjb themselves in 
such things, the trouble there is to get a ueW 
invention adopted ? 

All this time in London was lostuime, 

I Eobert wanted nione 3 r, and money he had 
I not, and he was not earning auy. My father 
had done for him all ho ever intended to do, 
so 1 patted ^itli my fortune, all but a bare 
1 11 amtcnaiice, and kept him for a month or 
two longei , trying on all sides tq get some* 
one to adopt liTs invention. Nobody would or 
could. It was a depiessed season, and there 
I was no spirit to risk the production of any-* 
thing novel and costly. 

He came back to me: tliat time I was 
alone, and glad 1 wa^ that it so hsppebed# 1 
should not have known him if 1 had rndthim 
|in a sfrange place unexpectedly. All the 
j healtliy brown was gone out of ins face, hta 
ekm was pallid, Ins eyes and temples were siuik, 
1ms olojlies wsre hanging about him ai if tiiey 
had been made for a muu twice hisaiae. Wltsai 
i Im it Was^m a hurried, nei vous way^ mi 



biB hftad« IremblBd »« Sf be haA had a 8t«>|te 
O, hdw Ifi lie loekeCY It id toy hdBhf 
in the iMBt montha he iued been away, hh ftad 
never had endngh ' 

^ One etomy wiiMr night he cssai% without 
having iftren ailr wnmiUff. He was drenched 
with raiAy andlaaid to him somethfogtibout 
the folly of weHfing in his bad health In adch 
weather, lind 'whdre was his lug^ge ) He 
q^ead oat hie {)eor, thin liande, and said, with 
an attempt at a smile, “ I eaity all my poa- ^ 
aeaslocte on mj back, Mary;” and tlien hei 
dung himself down into a chair, and, leaning 
hie face on the table, sobbed like a child. 1 
shall never forget him as he appeared that 
night-^never, while 1 lire. He was no more' 
like the Kobert who had left me nine months 
be^re, than the broken bits of drift- wood 
lying on tlie sea-shoi^e now, are like the brave 
ship that sailed out of harbour a year ago. 
He could tell me nothing that night ; but, 
next day he said that, finding he should net er 
be aide to do better for his iuveiltiOD, poor ae 
he was, he had given it up to the mamifac- 
turer of machinery in whose service he had 
worked, on condition that he W'oUid bring it 
out within three years. “ I don't ca^*e for 

r )ftts, Mary ; let us have enough to live, an<l 
shall be satisfied,*’ said he. You see he 
was so weak and worn down that his spit it 
was half broken. 

^ But Kosie Kirwan,” I suggested. 

' He got up, and walked quickly through 
the room. ** Don't talk about her, ! 
How long is it since site ha^ been here ? 

Bosie and her mother had been away in 
London ever so Jong, I told him. 

** And they have not come back ? then you 
don't know lie came to a full stop 

in front of me. 

1 said no^ 1 knew nothing. What was there 
to know ? 

Miosie and I have broken. I declare, Mary, 
it WAS almost a relief ; for how could I keep 
hot as she has been kept 1 Her mother heard 
how badly 1 was prospering, and said the en- 

m ent mast be dropped. 1 did not try to' 
er to it — she would have stood by me ; 
but— and the poor lad's voice broke down. 

Kosie married, a year or two after, a couinii 
of her own 1 1 believe it was a pei*fectly happy 
and BUitabl^mariiage. 

VIL 

After this, Kobert had a balK illness, and 
his brain was aflfected, more or less, to the 
^ end of his life in consequence ; but, the inter- 
vals between were long, and he and I together 
led a liot unhappy hfe. In leas than two yearn 
theif#Wiis scaroely an extensive raanutketory 
llt^l^ldngdoni that had not adopted Kobert’s 
invaiiMt>> and its usefulness was extended to 
ikv other and different purposes than he had 
destoned. ^ It was* like a new principle in 
amerhiuncal pewm that he had discovered 
developed^ for others to oarry fbrward. 
%be penon wiiose ca|dtal had ttisbled him to 


pfa^ie^ results 

^.not the As 1 

(^iafbre, l^had pirtitd all tare 
si]^l!NlhA^nbe. vai fievtr' itfhre lit tor 

work, We went to a dearide 'fillage^ and 
stayed there a year or two! In *the hbM that 
the ehangO would restore tnmi tut w'^iWjrer 
did. He lAed to dt On the eands, 
out impossibld deeigtis with tta itlok, and 
demonstrating their feasibility to me. From 
the lectures I got, I onght to be one of the 
first theoretical machiuistSoflihO Age. 

There is nothing more to tell? he Hired 
eleven years longer, arid we went home to 
Al$terdale to my mother. My father was 
dead then, and Ohnrles had the farm ; nnd'bld 
Tate and he held loug talks on tTncle Faul's 
grave, and — I think that's all. He fi^ii^titly 
said, especially towards the last, ^Mary, 
whatever people think, and however h^iqay 
seem, remember, I am not a disappbihted 
man. I have done my work.” ’ 

Poor itobert’s opinion may not be Aie 
opinion of those who rend these lines ; blm it 
WAS his, and it is mine. After all tlmse 
yearn, it niatters not a thought who is \ 
Aud ho is wi*ong. I alwMya hoped that^i^ 
would be taken first, for who would have 
cared for him like me 1 I had my desiie. 

1 have outlived him more than thirty yeais. 

PSELLISM. 

It is of no use denying the fact, that the 
hard wotd, which stanils at the head of this < 
article, is an introduction from the Greek of 
my own hasardiiig, as far as the English ver- 
nacular is concerned. The French, Certainly, 
have printer! ‘‘pselHsme” lA their medical 
dictionaries, but it has never become a hoiiso- 
hold word ; and although professor^ of psel- 
hsmology huyq existed for some time past, 
and are on the increase, they have hot yet 
ventured to engrave on their door-plates 
“rsKLLTBMOLOOiBT,” that I am a'waro, nor 
even Balbutist,'* if*lt bhouM npiie^it* to 
^iem that a Sounding title derived from the 
I^tiu would prove mgre attractive to ]>asalng 
customers. Not to H^il tlie myitei'y too 
darkly, psellism is the act of stammering ; 
and, as an oculist is a person who euros 
defects in your ^ght) so a balbutlst Would bo 
one who remedies stuttering in your speech. 
Aji numerous advertising balbutists, or psd- 
lismologists, almost daily ad^^ce their 
oiaints to the patremage of their hesltstlng 
friends, 1 will indulge in a little quiet chat 
on tlie affection of psellism itself. 

One of our most astute p^ticians, on 
bebig asked what were the aUreSt means to 
succeed in society, itosWered^ ** Gtye go6d 
wine.'* The stock in the cellar wbiild achieve 
the busineSB. A mau^s Uns would be his 
best ihtrodueiion and testimonials. Bees* 
wi^ port^ cool claret^ cremuy champagne, 
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as mo, Wft mlii8^#»Wa vijTtj^ NsxJ, ko covorei the trick, were imt «tfliieklg« ttoeiV 
live maxim wa ©ioa Vpaub^ on l«wiatahle cuteruinsp o«t wiiMk>^-^trbki>h '»' 
an equality with ^rule for social adr ho was n^ very tar from dosetrviag, 

vadc^iaeiiLt \n Sbglaud \a^ a iaeut T\mo are various forma oi inMled 
^speaker.'’ ^^tead of a^ eelectlou of choice speech, or djruallea leamiedly •pecudUig s 
v|ntagea*^or ^tW conjointly with them, if stammeriim is pn idiopathic dysmly, tiiat is, a 
ym caiiT— establish, somewhem at the back diflcplty ^ a special nature* According to 
of your tongue and in close proximity to a medical man who had beau a stsxnmerer, 
your windpipe, an inexhaustible i-eservoir of but who cured himself, stammering is a ner- 
syllaUes, words, and sentences. Acquire the vous alfcction or spasm of Uie orgaiis of 
sirl of cunipg and frizzing bcdd, worn-out respjyaUou^ its effect being to check the 
wigs of grislv-grey spee<m,t into juveiute | action of the will on those oiwaus. Siam- 
locks of novm phraseology. Be ready to meiing ceases when the spasmoiitc fit is over, 
apply all sorts of cumpiug irons and po- and lespiration is legularly performed. He 
matum to The happiest moment of my hfe. states that, in the difiSerent stages of stam^ 
jECeen^ TJnaccustomed as 1 am to public meiing, it may be stopped by mHl|diig a 
speaking in papillotes, ready to be uti- strong inspiration, or by drawing in the 
furled alter dinner into elastic and glistening btcath forcibly : which causes the oisorderly 
Jesses. So shall you rise from \ice to chair, movements of the organs of respiration to 
from cominon-coiinoilman to m lyor, from cea»>c, and regulates them by the cerebral 
guafaian to governor, from justice of the infiuepce of the will* By this simple ;»ro- 
peace to member of pailiament, from M.P. to cecding-rr-which was not bis own discovery, 

, lord of the treasury, first or last. The gilt of but had boon indicated to him by ]>r. Idndt, 

^ thtt gab is the choicest endowment that a of J[^eiUfe'--The cured himself, at the age of 
fai^y godmother can bestow ou her net. If t^onty* a most decided and cuiifrrmed 
pearls and roses do hut flow from the lips, all habit of stammering. He believes, however, 

^ the rest is sure to work well. that hm vecoveiy was aided by gymnastic 

But imagine an aspirant addressing his e'x^ercibtis, which he practised with ooneide- 
audietice thus : ^ La-la-ladics and gen-gen- rable assiduity, and which would derive 
gentlemen, I ri-ii rise to pro-pio-piopose a{ thmr eihcacy from augmeuting the action of 
toast, which you will re-re-receive with aa- the buuu upon the whole muscular system. 
ac-acclaniatiou.*’ Ko piospoct of gratified All other modes of treatment, he asserts, are 
ambition oau await an unhappy oratoii Jiko only empirm, bec.iuse they ore based on an 
this. The very waiters would be tempted to inaccurate explanation of the plieuomouon 
iuterriipt him with ** He-lie he-hear ! ** and | they lure intefuloil to cure. j!$uctli methods 
“ B-b-b-b-bravo J ” The attendeiit vocalj,*»t8 have suqceedod, only because they controlled 
would illust|:ate his speoch not with an echo the functiou of lespuation , though their ad- 
song or a laughing chorus, but more appro- voCfVtes ms^ not have been aware of it. 

])riately wiili a stuttering catch — if suchwi Staiumeiing is scaicely prceptiblc Inearly 

catch exi^t. The toast-master himself would childhood, but reveals itselt as the iy[e of 
imUbe tlie infection, mid utter his deep^ toned thuteeri or foiu'teeu approaches. At Chat 
announcements convulsively in jerks, and time its intensity is propoi tinned to tlie snh- 
spnrts. ceptibiiity of the patient and the develop 

The womt of it is that, in general, th^ m^nt ot his iiitelligeuce, his wante, and lus 
more a* man stammers, the more he wdl. desires. It dimuiibhcs duiiiig matin et life, 
Theie are persons in whose presence statu- in moportion as the chaiivoter becomes* calm 
mei’crs ax's 8u:^'e to stammer worbo, as thciejaud staid, to deciease still mofe, or to cease 
me people in whose company you speak a entii'ely, as old ago advanoea. At a variable 
foieign language less fluently than with epoch of closing babyhood, nalkely; when the 
otiieis. Like mmost all who are afflicted i /ocal apparatus and the mental education 


otiieis. Like mmpst all who are afflicted «^ocal apparatus and the mental education 
with iuiirinitlea from which the ma]ority of ai e sufliciently complete to open relations 
men are fre^ stam^ai'eis are iniuitully bus- with the external world, *the existence of' 
ceplible of ridioulot and resent keeulv any- stammeimg manifests itself in a way not to 
tiling whiojtk seems to them intended as a be nubUiken. lU iuteuaity augments with 
mockery of thefr misfortune. Two stani- the increase of years and the growth of 
merers, ignorant of each other’s peculiarity, the passioua. Stammering then rises os a 
met Adisjointedreply was given to a broken barrier by whiqb the sufferer teels thgti the 
address. ^The b^standfers mnglted; the in- woild without is separated from the world 
teilocutors got into rage, each believing within hiiOi^aod baa often a mo&rit utihap|.>y 
that the otlier was bisulB&g him ; and tho effect on hV> disposition. Beeii^ in bis in- 
dialo^e would have been abruptly term!- flrinjity nolhkig but a source of embarrass- 
nated by blows, had not one of the audience ment, lus vsrw aoutribute not a little 
come forward with an explanation. Tliei^ is to ipjOSeasOi.llie hesitation. Concentrating 
a floating Turpour of spine one havinfei %n within his own breast, be 

some occasion, maliciously assenibledlk garty becomes taoiturn, watchful, and acutely 
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obAervfMit ; that ii^ |f hifl eharacter contipiM 
titnid and referred. If, on the contrary, hb 
mifid ie iriitated bjr the oonsoiousness of hU { 
stnuige oondttloa, li|0 atammerer is soured 
into hnaty ^ ids physiognomy 

acquires a pasaioiiate and violent expressioii. 

^it, stamtofi^tog is Boi alwa}^8 contiunoiis 
in its Irold OH ^ patient ; it is sometimes 
subject to iDtendittent fits. Although the 
causa of the phenomenon is not al\vu 38 ap- 
prei^alile, it has nevertlielees been ob&erved 
that there are stammeiers who manifest a 
marked susceptibility to atmospheric in- 
fluences, and who hesitate more or less 
according as the weather is dry or moist, hot 
or cold. A multitude of exlciual ciiciyn- 
stances exei t their influence on stammerers: 
one will hesitate more whon he is in company 
with a large number of people ; another, on 
tlie contrary, will get the master of his in- 
firnitty on such occasions. Some are incajwtble 
of reading without stammering much olheis 
will not stammer at all when they lead aloud, 
or declaim what they have learnt by heart. 
Frequently, stammerers are able to sing, to 
recite verses — ^Alexandrines especi illy — with- 
out the slightest difficulty. Nevertheless^, 
the rule is not without its exceptions ; there 
are peiwous who stammer c\cn wdien they 
sing. There are certain stammerers who 
speak fluently when canied away hy I he heat 
of iMmsion ; otliers, under the same influence, 
make nnlieard-of efforts, in vain. Tlieii 
respiration is stopped, tlie countenance be- 
comes coiivuJhed, and tliey experience a veri- 
table suflocMtioii without being able to pio- 
uounce a s ngie W’ord, or even to emit a \ ocal 
sound. 

I It ia not rwe for stamniereis who h.nvo 
assumed a mask, to cease to btamnier under 
I their disguise; the fad mohai»ly lesulta as 
I luuel tiom the hai dihood c<iijferied by the 
f incognito as from the hi^h tenor oi falbetto| 
voice in winch masqueraders are accustomed 
to sjkak. Natural strength of miml and i 
lorce of cliaractcr, joined to the unremitting 
atiefition winch certain stammeiers have paid j 
totla^ii own symptoms, have uiabled them 
occasional Iv to improve thfii clocuion, and 
even coiopletqjy to vanquish their iiifninity 
But cb b^>ntaneous and poimaneut cuies 
nioie litqiu'uily and more naturally aiise, as 
has been hUted, fiom the progtess of luatuiity 
anti the tippKtuch of old age. It has been 
as<^eited that women never stammer; it is 
correct that they aie much more rai'cly so 
aflected than men. If we may confide in the 
statistics of ])'ielliain, one man out of every 
two thousand five hnudred stammers, wlierens 
only one woman in twenty thousand, balls 
in net speech. The fair mcx letain uuini’ 
peached their estabbshed leputc for fluency 
of tongue. 

It is importaiii to know whicb organ, the 
brain oi the tongue, is at fauh jiu each special 
case of Pt;miincriiJg ; for, this form of impedeil 
utier<<nco has been attempted to be cured in 
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two. ways— morall}', or by mCntid iu&ueflCe^ 
aiid jphygically, or by surgical a^ney/ As 
strabismfl^ or cross ey^ is chUMid by fhe 
undue tension of certain xnuaclei^ and bus 
been cured — temporarily, at least — ^hy divi- 
sion of the overtight muscle, so stknnncrlng 
has been suspected to arise from extreme 
contmetion of certain muscles of the tonftue, 
and its cure has bi'en actually Attempted by 
the operation ofr dividing the offending mtiah 
clea. What success or durable improvement 
has resulted from the experiment is not very 
precisely to be ascertained. Good ifieWs would 
have been sure to bo trumpeted about. 
ISlental curative means are founded on the 
su])])OHiiion that stammering arises from 
the speaker's imagination running on faster 
than tl o organs of speech can follow it. .and 
that t'i y trip themselves up in their Itaste 
to btart at full gallop. Natural timidity of 
cliaracter is another cause assigned for the I 
aflcction. Apoplexy, even, and bad fevers 
are said to have had tlie same result. Read- 
ing aloud is a restrict ivo discipline, and so is 
a pravioiusly arranged conversatiem. The 
master agrees witli his pupil, thus We will 
talk about such a subject ; I will put a serieS 
of questions having reference to the vieWs of 
the question which 1 nowpiopouud to you. 
You w’lll think them over and be prepared to 
answer them. We will be quite alone ; I 
will sit opposite to you, looking yon full m 
the face. Reply tleliberately, and let us try i 
if we cannot conclude our interview without I 
a st.nmmeiiiig fit, and with the least hesita- i 
lion possible.^ , j 

C’haiitiDQ, instead of speaking, or talking 
in recitative like operatic dialogues, has l>een 
tried as a mode of training. It is useless to 
(liiiik ot it a.s a permanent mode of expre-^s- 
iciguhas; liecauso the patient would be as 
conspicuous in society for his song, ns he had 
been foi his hesitation. As an exercise, it 
may do good, and is founded on the circum- 
stance that almost all habitual stutterers 
icen.se to stammer if they sing words to a well- 
known air. A stammering domestic burst 
into a ivKira, to tell h'« master some impor- 
tant news. His vocal ^organs were convnhcd 
and dumb. The more Violent were lus eflorts 
to speak, the less could Ins words find ut- 
terance. 

“ Sing w^hat yon have to say,” crioil tlie 
luadot tliehousehold, out of patience ; when 
the dumb man warbled the tune of €k>d save 
the King, to a triplet which he improvised : 

Send for t1)o U iro-mcu, 

Send fui tho fiic-nuiu, tho 
lloupc » on flic 1 ** 

Be it observed that, in singing, the inspira- 
tions are measuied and reguiat^, which is in 
accordance with Dr. Lindt’s theory of cure. 

Tho best authorities maintain that the ex- 
citing cause of stauunering is cerebral in its 
nature ; although wliat that cause preci-ely 
IS, may eemaln among the mysteries of science. 
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ita p0rf?otioi3, ^ tta detept^ renders a man 
" adco£t» or clixmjay ; i:t makes Uie cl<m#er follow, 
or music ; it causes 

the vocalist to emg in tune, or out of tune ; 
it .<»>netitutes t^e great artist, tlju grand exe- 
cutive geuias, From it are derived grace, or 
ungrace^uJness, expression, or vacancy of 
cpuutenauce ; it presides also over the iimu- 
merabie obmblnatioiis of muscular motion 
necessary to form tlie voice and speech. Some 
latent derangement of the iifbtiuctive me- 
chanism of speech, is the cause of stammer- 
ing ; of that there can be little doubt. Any 
further explanation of its origin may bo looked 
upon as illusory. 

Several systems of cure have enjoyed in 
their turn a temporary vogue. Mrs. Leigh, 
of New York, having observed tljat at the 
moment when the stammerer liesitates, his 
tongue is placed at the bottom of his mouth, 
tostead of touching the palate, which is its 
usual position with persons who speak with- 
out hesitating, conceived the notion that, by 
making the patient raise the tip of his tongue 
and apply it to the palate, the inlinulty might 
be remedied. . She trained her first pupil to 
speak in this way, expressly fnrbiilding him 
to practise any other mode of utterance ; and, 
gradually conforming jiia pronunciation to its 
natural type, she obtained a coin]iicte suc- 
cess. In consequence, she founded at New 
York an institution for the cure of stam- 
mering ; from which, betwei u eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five and eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty, she is said to have turue»l 
out more than a humlrcd and fifty cures. 
The time required for a complete reforma- 
tion w’as vai iable ; its duration cleiiended 
less on the intensity of the infirmity than 
on the energy of the p;^j^.it’3 character. 
The lon‘;est treatment did not last more than 
six weeks ; it was not unusual to find it ter- 
minated in a few days, or even in a few houiV 
The Lust was the case* wlnm the patient, fully 
porsucuied th«at by raising hiq tongue the diffi- 
culty would be overemue, felt coufhleuce in 
the discipline ; and being assured that, thus, 
he would cease from stammering, was cured 
on tlie spot. Desirous of spreading her 
method in ISurope, Mrs. Leigh confided it, 
under seofesy,, to M. Malbouche, who intro- 
duced it, at first, into the Low Countries. 
Soon afterwaa^s. Dr. Hart effected sevenil 
cures in Kiibland, by pursuing her plan. On 
M. Malbouehe's arrival in Paris, the Acndemy 
of Sciences instructed Mngeudie to examine 
and report upon tlm aystein. M. Malbouche 
had a conference with his leaded judges, and j 
cured in their p}*eseuee several siauirneringj 
patients, and, among others, two sclecteu 
by themselves. It ^ipears that t^e great 
defect of the means adopted. by Mrs. Lciglij^; 
that they are. not applicable toM^^ba^i 
indiscriminately. , ■ ' 


' ayfiLottihr psellfsmolo^lst, Ml 
tehded that rhythm is an efiicaelomegeiit 
eradicatini^ ^tamering ; he bes^ tlm^ as 
weie^ to ever^ syllable^ with his Spd ' 

thumb. Ilf iltx years, Colomy>bat cured 
hundred and thirty-two out of three 
dred patiento. Anoth^ professor caused hU : 
pupils to make violent movements w;ith thm. / 
arms, in aceompaniznent to every sound. It - 
is worthy of remark tliat both rhythm, Sind ^ 
violent muscular exercise, are means of eon- ' 
trolling the respiration. 

,The*balbutistie literature of the current 
year demonstrates the existence of rival can- 
didates for fame far more clearly than it ex- 
plains or e.stablislies their method. A well- 
printed pamphlet tells us that human speech 
requires tw'o separate sets of volitions, 'one 
ditected to the larynx for the produc^on of 
sounds, the other to the mouth for their tem-, , 
port. rv obstruction, or pronunciation,* by which 
probably articulation is meant. The volition 
to sound a syllable must, therefore,' always 
precede the volition to pronounce it, for with- i 
out sound there can be no pronunciation: On 
the perfect accord between these two sets of 
volitions must depend the dexterity of tlm 
muscular actions concerned in pronunciation; 
and under whateverpeculkrltyofeffortstatQ- 
mering may exhibit itself, it will always be 
found accomp.Mnicd, or clniracterised, by this 
want of accord between the organs of sound 
and the organs of pronunciation, inducing an 
anticipatory effort to i)rouounce without a 
sound. 

It is not unreasonable that the balbutlst 
should require to superintend the means Of 
cure personally, and that he should advise 
the patient to come and reside beneath his 
roof. Bis suggestion, too, is natural : that 
although the houses of married physicians 
will be found hereafter to atford luott sited- 
lent asylums for children amongst the Upper 
classes, such a resource canimt be ealcnlated 
on, for obvious reasons, for the middle and 
lower classes ; for them he hopes that private 
benevolence may yet supply a want of the 
kind, and that an asylum for the cure of 
stammering children may soon be oi^anised. 
To such a great nationa.1 charity he would 
most freely give his gratuitous services. 
Meanwhile he conslderB unnecessary to enter 
“h(3re'* upon the medical means proper to 
employ for subduing the vascular erythismof 
the vessels of the brain and Spinal cord, and 
rousing the energy of the organic nervous 
system. Suffice it to know that the de^ged 
volition will be best Regulated by exercising 
the muscles of sound and pronunciatidfi in a 
manner difficult to describe, although that 
exercise is very simple, and leads to greater 
dexterity in the comfmund actions affecting 
speech. We are ^ curious for more precise 
but ntot submit to the same restraints 
as ttie fl^ammerer under correction, who, Uk 
allowed gradually to fore- : 
ai it ivere, his futuiie pronunciatory 










effi>rtd io a Bpeech, dii isiei^aii 

by the 4)^(fiKitff i^beaMyes "the ruler ^as it 
is one ivrbile under the profemr^ 

influence, bie family, tlie ikatienta 

m net ;iMli| S>i^ -deviate, Thit^leiinpiiee 

a pecuue^ .MliHittiions, drawling mode of 
flpeeeb,4|i«jid|j^ the syllables late equal 
time, eo voliticm elm more easily 

dire^'itolf '' the preeerviiig a ^soutinued 
etMiin ^ cf ir jGimd in the xhyma glottklia 
Aitcn tide lucid explanatioit, afflicted eonver- 
eaMoiialiets can use their own judgment as to 
applying to the oracular and poeticiCl M.D., 
wtiose "name is identified with the auccessful 
treatment of stammering,’’ and whose " trea^ 
tise is the first attempt yet made to scie/ttifi- 
cally explain the proximate cause of stam- 
mering, and unveil its system or mode of 
cure.*’ 

Jj'or the Komanoe of Stammering, I must 
refer Hie reader to on autobiography full of 
startlUigeveuts — and extraordinary wordsaud 
phrases — ^written by a gentlcmaju who turns 
out to be no less a personage tliaii ^^Lord 
' Decidious, for such is your title,” inherited, 
with a slight variatioo, from his uncle, Loi*d 
Deciduis,— «who is now about to enter parlia-^ 
ment,' where, he considemtely reniai^ka, he 
must take care, having been once nualde to | 
speak at all, not to spcitk too much- ' His 
lordship, trusts that the reader will paniojn 
him for using in this place a "nom de ]itd-» 
ratre,” which literary name he adorns by 
allusions to a lady, whose feelings lie spares 
by calling her Zantippi ; by telling us that 
dry-rot is the work of an insect artificer ^ | 
by recording that, when a little schoolboy, 
he had the purest tenor voice ever heard 
(precocious child !) ; by softening down a 
general in a rage into an irascible old 
gentleman ; by the really good joke of 
the^ boy at school, who having let a piece 
of miB black lead pencil slip down hisi 
throat, inimediately swallowed his lump of| 
india-rubber to rub it out ; by the favourable 
letter of introduction given him by His’j 
Grace, the Bishop of Blank ; and by bis cri- 1 
tical notice of, "a little peculiarity about 
these wprks on stammering (including that 
just alluded to), namely, that their writers 
are inore^ successful in demolishing rival 
theories than in estublisliing their own.” 

Bold L>. dedicates bis volume to Chevy 
Chase, Esq., M.K.S.L., “author of a treatise 
on the Cure of Stammering,” &c., &c., which 
is doubtless free from the defects complained 
of in the other trcaimes. It was natural tliat 
the iiiumoir- writer should affix the* name of; 
his iriend,. Chase, to the fly-leaf before his 
Preface, since tliat invaluable friend .figures, 
together with the other dramatis personas, in 
the final scene in his book, where he regains 
his lost heroine, rccovei's his title and estates, 
transports tlw viUanous abstractor of his 
fttiher’s will, magnanimously allows his rer 
j>eiitiint stepmother to’ live unpunished by 
the arm of the law, “pensioned by me in a 


alkllpa>f^e«a•rto •the ^caphslqrhold^fffiahtax^' 
wWafoo Hiies in ieountfyquarijai^ ;^»fiind rd-^ 
aeqiiin3Bflaeiia<spaeiffi'un&rtitd^uitbh4}f'M 
Chase,’ A ittbor . E<eij^#wedinv 

tlie: Momiug Potbas feiie(iMl(adfeiiilqetne&t) ; 
“.We ai'e.happy tohLOtice/’rdsa^^^' r, 

If Lord IL’b librefibo insrdt ssirid UMufle .as a 
tragi-comic^ogera, -with orchestral' acoom- 
panimeuts for a b^es/^if^rinji?liidii)g 
the poet^s own private triimpeUr, the words 
of the final bravura ’(fdr the of tenor 

voices on this ooeasion^^ instead of' foi' the 
prima douDD^as usual), ‘wtmld b6) textually 
these. 1 quote the original lyric, andrdo not 
impi*ovise, but only select 

(Andante cantabile.) Words are sto. longer 
rugged rocks over which lam lofsB-ppostrate. 
To my own wonder and delight, I liesr my owii 
voice emerging, like some poor prisoner, ifrom 
its long confinement. (Crescendo.) 1 get 
I tlirough Gray's Elegy with seaioely a paute. 
i (Fortissimo.) The meiuis, ‘ too, by * whoch. I 
I have attained to tliis i^snlt, are ao>8tinplo4ei> 
like the Copemiian system of Astrooiomyrftf 
that its beautiful simplicity at ones' p^ 
claims its truth ; so does this ny^bem of 
vocalisation proclaim itself as natural and 
true by its very antagonistu to complexity 
and art. 

(Allegro vivace ; tempo di Polka.) Cliamed 
with myself, after the first lesson, and tread- 
ing as if n}>au air, I sougiit my hoiue^ The 
streets wore to me a diffei^nt aspect ; the 
light had a difi’ereut colour. 1 was delighted ^ 
when a bewiliiered provuieial stopped me, 
ami asked me the way to Oxford tiu-ect. I 
told him, in quite a prolix manner, so pleased 
was 1 to hear myself talk. I felt an impulse 
to call out in the street, “ Does any one, stam- 
'merbere ? ” (Sliort solo of own private trum- 
peter, to allow tlie singer to take breath.) I 
went into seve^’vj^ shops, and bought things I 
did not want, in order to shoW' bow easily I 
could ask for them. It is true that there 
were some words and some letters, that 1 
required further aid Mr. Chase, in the 
due pronunciatjon of; but still, the diflerence 
fiom what 1 had been to what 1 then was, 
was immense^ I bad crossed an unfaihoxEk- 
able gulf, and left stammering mi the otker 
side. I wanted to call on every one 1 knew, 
and longed to meet acquaintances in the 
street. (Atfetuoso e doloe.) And^ through all; 
and amid ail, ! thought of Alicia; uhd how ! 
would pour into her gentle heart the etory of 
my loug-cherlshed anectimi . (ad libitum), of 
my long^clteriahed afl'ection (brass; baud, 
tutti), of my long, my lung, my long affiedtion. 
(Prestissima) But heaven has blessed me i 
bless me! Chase and Alibia^ Alicia and 
Chase, both, both, both are here. 

The curtain drops to soothing music, after 
a dionamic eflbrt of scenery, wherein Lord 
I D.’s, baronial hall melts away into the deli« 
t cious^.'infudtie establishment to whioli Mr. 
IChaseti’ansfei's his iumate-pupils during the 



vateriBg-place 

protcisB or acMkmipiiidtitiS j^eikfedtatfsislt^ 
th« time: 

fiei’iouB tbdughfck 4uroblg^^'Bil«lniherOT4; in 
order to becunibd.ii'yjMriC^ be intro* 

dnced byilttmito*Lwd.D.t unless Xiord D, ax^ 
Mr. Chase are perkap beoame 

Lord B/w Zi>rd Fginyself.' . ^ 

pttiB NORTH. 

MQNfiY-CnANGKES, 

1 HA'v^ keaitd boots spoken of (not in 
Tcry polb>e society) by the namfi of Steppers. 
1 am in a positio^ now, to trace the ety> 
niolo^ of the expression. Steppers ai'e 
derived, evidently, from the enormons Steppe 
hoots which the merchants in the Sapa^* 
Ltnie have to sell. Do yoir know what 
mudlarks’ boots are 1 1 mean such as 

are worn by the sewer-rummagers of Paris, 
whicli boots cost a hundred francs a pair, 
and of wliidi only tliree pairs ai*e allowed by 
the mnnicipaliiy per escouade, or squad of 
mudlarka Of such are the Steppe hoots : 
only bigger, only thicker, only properer for 
dairying stores aud sundries, besides legs, like 
Sir Hudibras’s trunk-hose. I don’t know if 
hippopotamus’s hide be cheap iu llussia, on 
rhinoceros’s akin a drug in the market j but of 
one or other of this class of integuments the 
Steppe boots seem to bo made. U'hen they 
become old, the leather foa'ius itself into 
horny scales and bony ridges ; the tliread 
they are sewn with may turn into wire ; the 
soles become impregnated withdiiityparlicles, 
and calcined atoms of loamy soil, and so con<- 
crete, and more durable ; but, as for wearing 
away on the outside, you never catch the 
Steppe boots doing that. They are not 
altogether exempt ixmn decay, either, these’ 
Dlunderborean boots; and, like Deiul Sen 
apples, are frequently rotte^withiii, while 
their exterior is stout and fiur to look upon ; 
for they are lined throughout (and an ad- 
mirably warm aud comfortable lining it 
makes) with sheepskin, dressed to a silky 
state of softness, and currjed into little 
spherical tufts, tike the wool on a blacka- 
moor’s head wtUi whom the great diiticulty 
of ages has been ovei'oome, ana who has been 
washed white. For ornament’s sake, the 
sheepskin is .superseded round the tops by 
bands of rabbit* or miniver skin ; and there 
is a complicated apparatus of straps, buckles, 
and stiiuA to keep the boots at due mid- 
thigh But thei^is a profligate insect 

called the moth,*'-ta gay, fluttering, volatile, 
reckless scapegrace, mways burning caudles 
at both ends, and. burning his own sUly 
fingers in the long tun, who has an irre- 
pressible penchant for obtabiing boanl aud 
lodging gratis in the woolly recesses of the 
sheepskin lining. Here he Uvea with<eeveral 
other prodigals, hi& i*elativee^ in the 
riotous and wasteful fashion-— living <oa^, the 
fat, or rather, the wool of the iaad; ai^^SQost 


tkvourh roof 'tha|t:> 

ebvei^Jhim'. He; ^sueesest‘at'iuuiij|^or,'*aiia ' 
defies duei^ng^ and heuxtd lus ei^wwmtld very 
speedily devoiir- every atom of your bOob' 
iiniags, the agency of a very powerful 

and, tov moth,' deadly sahstonce, .ealled xna^ 
hoi^a. Msdu)draiitlievei7«troagest,e 
essential-oitiest tobacco ixnagisiable. ^ Tt 
emells— ye gods, how it smeUa ! It.snmkee 
asthough.it were made of tlve ashes of the 
bottomless pit, xaingled with the leaves 6f 
the upas-tree, seasoned with assafeetida and 
coculu#indieusi It is, altogether, about the 
sort of tobacco against which James the 
First might have written hts Counterblast, 
and«a pipe of which he might have offered 
the devil, as a digester to his proposed repast 
of a pig, and a poll of ling, with mustard. 
This mahorka (the only tobacco the common 
people care about smoking) is, by Favel. or 
Dmitrycb, your servants, rubbed periodically 
into the lining of your boots (and into your 
echooba; too, and whatever other articles of 
furriery you may happen to possess), causing 
the silly uXoth to fiy away,— rif, indeed, it 
leave him any wings to fiy, or body to fiy 
away with, it kills all insects, and it nearly 
kills you,' if you incautiously approach .too 
clnaely to a ne wly-mab orka’d boot. Fatel and % 
DMibrych^ too, are provokingly addietod to 
dropping the abomimible stuff about, and 
rubbing it into dressrcoats aud moire-antique 
waistcoats, not only irrevocably spoiUug those 
garments^ but producing the same steriiuta* 
ioiy effects on your olfactory nerves, as though 
somebody had. been burning a wannii^-pau 
full of eayejine pepper in your apiirtment. All 
things admitted, however, mahorka is a seve- 
reign spectiio against moths. 

Lvery social observance iu Bussia is tranche 
— peculiar to one of the two great classes i it 
is a noble’s custom, or a moujik’s custoia^ut 
lis never common to both. Bussian gentle- 
men, within doors, are incessant smokers^ 
the common people use very little tobacco^ 
*Fou never see a moujik smoking a cigar, and 
very i*arely even enjoying his pipe, lu some 
of the low Vodki shops 1 have seen a group 
of inonjiks with one blackened pipe^-amoDg 
them, with a shattered bowl aud scarcely 
any sieni, charged with this same maliorkor 
The pipe was passed from hand to hand, 
each smoker taking a solemn whiff, niicl 
giving a placid grunt, exactly as you may see 
a party of Irish bogtrotters doing in a Con- 
nemara shebeen. Down south iu Bussia — I 
mean in the governments of Koursk aud 
Wuronesch, there is a more Oriental fashion 
of smoking iu. vogue. Some mahorka, with 
more or less dirt,, is put into a pipkin, in 
whose sides a few odd holes have been 
knocked ; and the smokers crouch over it 
with hollow sticks^ reeds, or tin tubes, each 
man to ahble^ and puff away at tlie comnioii' 
bowk' It is not that tlie Bussiaii peasant 
dpes' Bpb. care.' for his pipe; but he has 
ah, huessy eonaoiousness that the luxurious 
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narcotic i« not of Mm. For Mna ^^t06K»^oe/ as our -&lisoiv.%ing 8 used to do 

to fill the pipo^bialbrd and master, miriwdves. «Only I don’t' tldgafk 42ie imperial ' 

the papffli* ^att^ites; that should surely be reretme 'wouid quite snifioe djsjr .th^ first 
sufiicient. our British matrons some-^ week’s premium-^-w^ it but the tenth part * 

what lkt£ 0 ga«oncerni»g*th«ir house- of -a copeck per cent. 

maiiVe ringletat ^ The subject of vermin diwaya raises ray ire, 

Thia ptmarfMecu^horkaispow even when I fall' ieross it accidentally. I 

the Mig. That hateful brown^uni- have been ^ bitten I We can piurdon a cripple 

formed 'ambster, who is voracious, blood- for denoimcinff the vicious system of swad- 
suckingy-lntpudeiit, and evil-smelling enough dliug babies ; and who could angry with 
to be a' i^saian functionary, and to have a Titus Oates for declaiming. against thc-'ini- 
g^^e inthe Tchiun, laughs a horse-leech laugh quity of corporal puuishmeut ? 
atmahorka. He would smoke a piptP thereof Unless lliave made up my mind to take 
without winking, I nm convinced. I knew a lodgings in tSie Boot Row of the Gostinuoi- 
lady in St. Petersburg whose sleeping apai-t- i)vor — which as there are no dwelling-rooms 
ment (hung with sky-blue silk, fiuted^ and there, would be but a cold-ground lodging — it 
forming on© of a suite rented at two Imndred is very neai'ly time for me, I opine, to leave off 
roubles a month) was so infested with arch glozing <rver boots, and go elsewhere. But I 
bugs, that she would have gone into a high fever could write ar quarto about them. Once more, 
for waut of rest, if febrile symptoms liad not however, like the thief at Tybum, traversing 
been counteracted by faintness with loss of the cart, often taking leave-, because loth to 
blood. She was a buxom woman originally, depart, I must claim a fresh, though brief re- 1 
and grew paler and paler every day. She prieve ; forsee 1 here are the children’s boots ; j 
tried camphor ; she tried vinegar ; she tried and you who love the little people, must come 
turpentine ; she tried a celebrated vermin with me, and gaze. ! 

annihilator powder, which had been given to Such boot -vines !— such espaliers of shoes I j 
hey by my friend Nessim Bey (otherwise such pendant clusters of the dearest, tottiest, * 
Colonel Washington liafay (it te Bowie, U.S.), nattiest, gaudiest, miniatures of grown-men’s Ij 
and which had been used with great success bouts, all intended for young Russia i Field" j 
bjthat gallant condottiere while campaigning Marshals’ boots, Ohev.alier Guards’ boots, ! 

against the bugs — and the Russians — with steppe boots, courier boots, cossack boots, | 

Omer Pasha in Anatolia. But all was in Lesquinn boots, Kasan boots, but all lilted to ' 

vain; Thk bro'.vn vampires rioted on that thepuildyfeccofthecivilandmilitaryfuiic- 
fair fiesh, and brought all their brothers, like tionaries of the empire of Lilliput. Long 
American sight-seers. The lady was in live the Czar Tomas Thumbovitch, second of 
despair, and applied, at last, to a venemble the name 1 And all the boots are picturesque.* , 
Russian friend, decorated with the cross of For the Russians have a delightful custom of : 
i St. Stanislas, second class, high up in the dressing their little children, either in the j 
ministry of imperial appanages, and who hod quaint old Muscovite costume, or in the dr».s^ 

I resided for more than half a century in St. of some tributary, or conquered, or media- 
jj Fetersburg. tised nation. One of the nous autres, ; 

|i <.‘How can you kill bugs, general]” (of must wear, perforce, cither some choking j 

j! course he was a general) .she asked. uniform, or ©Vyi a suit from Jencenson tiie ,■ 

|; ‘‘Madame,” he answered, “I think it might NevskoX, and of the latest Parisian cut; j 

i; be done with dogs and a double-barrelled but, as a little boy— from four to eight years ; 

jl gun!” * old say (for, after that, be becomes a cadet, I 

This, though hyperbolical, really the and is duly choked ‘in a military uniform, 
dernier mot of the vermin philosopiiy. If and bonnetted with a militaay head-dress), 
you want to destroy bugs, you must either go he wears the charming costume of a little j 
to bed in |;>late-armour, and so, rolling about, Pole, or a Circassian, or a Lesqnian, or a I 
squash them, or you must sit up patiently Mongol, or a Kirghiz, or a Cossack of the j 
with a moderator-lamp, a cigar, and a Don, the Wolga, the Oural, the Ukraine, j 
glass of grog, and hunt them. You will be a or the Taurida. Nothing prettier than to | 
mighty hunter before the morning. Don’t be see these dumpy little Moscovs toddling 
sanguine enough to imagine that you can kill along with their mammas, or their nurses, 
the wretches with the meie finger and thumb, in the^verd.ant alleys of the Summer Gar- 
I have found a pair of snuffers serviceable in den ; huge, flattened-pumpkin shaped Cossack 
emshing their lives out. A brass wafer-stamp turban-c*ps# or Tartar tarbouches, or Voi- 
(if you have a strong arm and a sure aim) is hyniaii Schliapas, or Armenian calpacks on 
not a Imd thing to be down on them with ; 1 their heads ; their tiny bodies arrayed in 
have heard a noose, or lasso of packthread, to oustly little caftans, some of Per^hiu silk 
snare and strangle them unawares, spoken of stiff with embroidery, some of velvet, some 
favourably ; but ahamnier,andarippiiig.ohisel of the soft Circassian camel and goat hair 
of the pattern used by the late Mr. Manning 'fitbrie% some of cloth of gold, or silver; 
are the best vermin annihilators ! I think tb© with eplendiferoos little sashes, and jewelled 
Russian govemm^t ought to give a premium ‘ carteuch-'cases on their bLOasts, au<f spark- 
ipr every bead of bugs brought to the dbief i ling yalogbatis, and three-hiited poiguards 
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(like Celtic dirks) j sad tlw wi^-ooloured skoftper^,' net forgetting the petiU soupers. 
little boots- you '^ostl]m(!d--0vor)i the MadelonaetteSf a»a 

nmiie of ^rlel^^-ye^otr* id(fy-blu< 3 ^ INsro iaax Cerfs. Be eonsistant. You 

topped wHh^red,sma«wufltlmes white leather, borrov yeoir hoops from the . French Jatliea’ 
which last,^ with a little pair of gik epurs, are gresA graadmothera — are there no traditions 
really delectable to look upcift. As the children of their morftls. to he imported, ,na good gs 
become oldeiythaje pretty dresses arc throws^ aew in this year fifby^x ? 
aside, and the boj'sbecome slaves (thrice noble To reform fenmleceatume is for beyond my 
and slave^poasessiiig though thev be), and powers. Much might be done, peimps, by 
are ticketted, and nunibere^ an^i’egistered, administering forty blows with a stick to 
and drilled, aaEid taught many languages, every male worker in metals convicted of 
and not one honest or ennobling thing : for forging steel sous-jupes, siad by sentencing 
the greater ^ory of God, and our Lord the eveiy female constructor of Stbiracage bonnet 
Csar. Would you quarrel with me for to learnfoy hedkt the names and addresses of 
liking childien in fancy dresses*! In truth, all the petitioners against Sunday park bands. 

J love to see them as fantastically-gaily Still I am movt-d by a humble ambition to 
dressed as silk, and velvety and gay colours, introduce a new little boy<co8tume into, my 
and artistic taste can make them. Never native country. Very many of ihe iiussian 
mind the cross patches who sneer about us < gentry dress their children in the e^ct cos- 
in England, and say our children loolc like tume (in miniature) of our old friend the 
little Higliland kilt-stalkers, and little ballet- Ischvostchik, and few dresses, certainly, could 
girls. I would mher that, than that they be so picturesque, so quaint, and so thoroughly . 
should look like little Quakers, or little tailors, Itussiau. There is a small nephew of mine 
or little bankers, or little beneBced cforgy- somewhere on the southern English coasts 
men, or little donkies, which last-named is and whom (supposing him to have surmounted 
tho similitude assumed by the asinine jacket, that last jam-pot difficulty by this time) I 
trousers, frill, and round hat. Dress up the intend, with his parents* permission, to dress 
children like the characters in the story- in this identical IscUvostchik's oostitme. I 
books. They don't belong to our world see, in my mind’s eye, that young ChrUtian 
yet; they are out living story-books in them- walking down the High Street, the pride of 
selves, the only links we have between those his papa and mamma, clad in a gala cos- 
glorious castles in the air and these grim tume of MifoiH>vite fashioning — a black velvet 
banks, talking-shops, and union workhouses, caftan with silver sugaivloaf buttons, and 
on earth, here. 1 regret that tho Russians an edg'ng of braid ; a regular-built Isch- 
do not oftener extend their picturesque choice vostchik's hat with a peacock’s feather; 
^of wardrobe to tlio little girls. Now and baj^y little breeches of the bed-tickiug de- 
again, but very, very rarely, I have seen some , sign ; and little bools with scarlet tops 1 JBran 
infant GoRsudariina— ’Some little lady of six new from the Gfostinuoli-Dvor have I the bats 
or eight summers — dre.s8ed in tho ' long, ami boots. The custom-house oBScers of four 
straight, wide-sleeved farthingale, the velvet nations have already examined and admired 
and jewelled kakosclmik like the [>ainted them, and — doubtless in their temiemess for 
auroole of a By25antinc saint, the long lace* little boys — have allowed them to pass dutyfree, 
veil, l.he broad girdle tied in an X knot at the There only remain the stern-faced men iurthe 
stomricher, and the embroidmpid 8lip(>er3 with shabby coats at the Dover Douane, to tarn 
golden heels, which still form the costume de my trunks into a Hampton Courtmiu&e, andl 
conr of tho Russian ladies ; but in too many shall be able to bring those articles of apparel 
instances the yiernicious influence of Mesdames ^foly to the desii’ed haven. Who knows 
Znc Falcon and Jessie* Field, Marchandes de but I may introduce a new fashion among 
Moiles, have been yyrodond\^ant ; and the the youtli of this land ; that the apothc- 
little girls are drcsseck after the execrable cary, the lawyer, nay, the great mayor’s wife 
engravirjgs in the fnshion-booka, in flimsy of Bevistown, may condescend eventually 
gauze ami artificial flower bonnets, many- to array her offspring after t]^ fnakron I 
fringed inantelettes, many- flounced skirts, tet ! Lord Fetei-sham had bis coat ; Count 
lace-edged pantalettes, open-work stockings D'Orsay his hat ; Blueher his boot, Hobson 
(pink silk, of course !), and bronzed-kid bot- his choice, Howqua his.snixture, Bradshaw 
tines. 1 mind the time when little girls at his guide, Daffy hU elixir, and Sir John 
home used to be di'essed prettily, quaintly, Cutler his stockings, — why may I not aspii*e 
like little gipsies or little Swiss shepherdesses , to the day when in cheap taUoi*a* windows T 
but I shudder for the day now when, return* may see a dinainutivo waxen figure arrayed 
ing to England, I shall see siimll Venuscs in the Ischvostchlk'scoirtume I have imported 
swaying down Regent Street with iron-hooped and made popular J 

P etticoats, and decapitated sugar- loaf- like Some of these Uttle children’s boots are 
'almas, and birdcage bomiets half off their qkrite . marvels in the way of gold and 
little Ijcads. Why not Ifove tlie paniers—the silver emWoidcjy. The Russians are nearly 
real hooiis — back,, ^lathes, at once; the red- as skilful in this branch of industry as 
htaden mules, patchy, hair-powder, and^l tho * Begttines of Flanders; and siaSe tlie 
the rest of the Xiouts Quinze W atdoulPirdhMWBt of eoolesiastieal propwty 
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S Catherine the Second (who 'cei«dWy4%!i*’ 

heredtothewholtf^Wff drincijaeiji^**^*’^, Iwtttt «b id orthogrwby ji 

bnperial manner), thtiire hew been t» and pronunciation' 'wf' ■Weir^Wpwohf’ are 

venta ita the ihteriw wbirii have heOh adfr arhitnug;; .™ jpo^er, j dilBenlt;^ir 
sttpportine,'iMft haye even raised ample not impoaaijjte, of wraM , acqnmitioii by : 
revenueB,-6yii^ lBcfllofthenuJfe and a>o poor western EuropeanO. 1 de^Te, as jm ipnest , 
girls whonllitty I'Sooive as inmates, in ‘enibroH firaVeHw, 'hohiinjf'up'niy idfna in tiie eonrt of • 
dery;' ‘S^watkall theBusrians are adepts criticism, and ' deBlrons ’of teing tried by 
in ‘dsibOriite handiwork— imitative only, be it l^ord Chief Justice AriBt&if«^ and my . 
wett thwirstood. You must set them to country, *'tliat 1 neVer ^sea''a week in 
wtnkf Rr pattern, for of invention they are Knesia withonf^tinuktnjg at what I 

abaoltftdy tiarren ; but whether the thing to had read about the -Criettiai Empire ; tUt 
be 'imitated 1*e a miniature by Isabey, or an it was impossible to read' the list of nomlpa- 
Aubussoii carpet, a Limeflck glOve, or altiona, promotions, preferip^ts, and decont- 
Napier's steamnangine, a Sdvres vase or a tions in thd Pekin— I beg pardon-^I mean the 
Grecian column, they will turn you out a St. Petersburg— Gazette, without thinking of 
copy, so close, eo faithfully followed.in its the mandarins, and the peacocks’ fealliers, 
minutest details, that yon riill have consider- and the blue buttons, and the yellow girdles i 
able difficulty in distinguishing the original that the frequent application oT the stick 
from the duplicate. Ibere is an immense was wonderfully like the rice-paper repre- 
leaven of the Chinese Tartar in the Tartar- aentalions of the administration of the 
Bossiun. The small eyes, the high cheek- 1 Uamboo ; that the “let it bo so "at iffie end 
bone, sallow complezions, and nervous gesti- of an oukase of the Buasian Czar, struck me 
culation, I will not insist upon ; the Sfcjila- ns being own rhetorical brothw to the 
rities are so ethnologioally obvious. But “ respect this ’’ which terminates the yellpw- 
there are many nmre points of resemblance poster* proclamations of the Cffiinese Ctp- 
between the Bnsimns and the Chinese. Both peror. ^ I must do the Bussians the jnset^ 
people Are habitually false and thievish, both ‘ to admit that they do not atteinpt to tell the 
ate faithless in diplomacy, bragging in succes^ j time of day by thecat’s eyes j and that, thoftgh 
mendacious in defeat, cruri and despotic ; arrant boasters, they are not the miserable 
always. Both nations are jealous of, ind ; Cowards the Chinese ' are. As a people, and 

loathe, yet imitate, the manners bud customs, tsollectively, the Buasians are brave iu the 
ofstrmigma; both have an exaggerated an'd hijfheat degree ; but it is in their imitative 
idolatrouseTnperor-worship,and Joss-worship; I skill that the Bussians, while they excel, so 
both are passionately addicted to tea, fireworks ^ strongly resemble their Mantchou 1 artar 
graven images, and the use of the stick as a ; cousins. They have^ it is true, a sufficient 
penal remedy. Both have enormous armies consciousness of the fitness of things to 
on paper, and tremendous fleets in harbour, avoitl falling into the absurd errors to 

and forts impregnable (till they are taken, , which theClimose, from their slavish 

after which misadventure they turn up to adherence to a given patteni, are liable, 
have been nothing but mere blockhouses) ; i They do not, if a cracked but mended tea-cup 
both nations are slaves to a fatiguing and , be sent them as a model, send home ^ entire 
' siKy etiquette; both are outwardly polite and j tea-service duly ci-ackcd and memled with 
inwardly barbarous ; both are irreclairaably little brass al-^hips; they do not makehalf- 
Wedded to a fid^etty, elaborately clumsy a-dozen pair oi nankeen pantaloons, each 
system of centralisation— boards of punish- with a black patch iU the seat, because the 
mehts, boards ofrewards, boards of dignities, originals li ad been so repaired; neither do 
Both, in organisation, are intensely literary they carefully W olf a new dress- 

. and iicademi^l, and in actnality, grossly ^ coat at the se^ms, in faithfnl imitation of the 
itriioraht. The Chinese have the mandarin threadbare model ; hut, whatever you choose 
class svs^m ; the Bussians have the Tchinn to set before a BuS^an, from millinery to 
with its n)urteen gi’ades — both bureaucratic murder, from architecture to arseniU, 'that 
pyramids, stupendous and rotten. The Chinese will he produce in dufmc4ate with the moat 
bamboo their wives ; the Russians bamboo wonderful skill and ' fidelity, Thete is, to be 
their wives (“And* so do the English, ’’ I sure, alwayZ somethuig Wanting in those 
hear a critic say; but neither Bnssiim nor wondrous EUMian copies. In their pictures, 
Chinese incurs the risk of six months at the their Goriuthian columns, their Versailles 
, treadmill for so maltreating his spouse). In fountains, their operas, thpir la^ bonnets, 
both empires there is the same homogeneous there is ari indefinable Soutoou of 
nullity on the part of the common people, grease and bears’ hides, aUd ^e North Pole. 

V— I mean forty millions or so feeding and und the man with the btwhy beard who had 
fighting and being oppressed and beaten like to woi^ at these fine thii^ for nothing — 
Ojijs, without turning a hair in the scale of b€k»use he was a slave. Can you -imagine 
political pow^rj and— hero I bring my pa- a wedding trousseau, all daintily displayed— 
rallel triumphantly to a dose— both natioiis all Satin, gauze, orange fiowers, BriiSsela lace, 
possess a language 'w^ich,* though utterly ! and pink rosettes — ^which had been clumsily 
and radically iHsshidlaV, ' are both copioas,lliaii<iled by some Boy Jones 1 Imagine the 
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law, resHept J^e^lilesy,^ of Ox- 

fords^re ^ a,g$i^^an.m:!(tjit^wo y^ara old ; a 
wid(>W(^r, ,wi^^l^ a^aiiigle child, it daughter, 
to whom he xl^yotedly attached. Mr. 
Blaudy lived i|i ,a^ good houee, and his 
hoi^^ehold cqoisieied of himself, Mary his 
^^daug^tej^ his^Ieph, two maid-servants, and a 
hfum-s^viuit There were also uti old nurse, 
a cliai'wonuui, and au old man-servant, who 
had i^conio.eeitton of the pariah, every week 
about the house, engaged in sundry acts of 
.sjirvice, hfr.. Blandy was a man in fair 
Jnealth, who had been for years troubled with 
heartburn, and such twinges ns belong natu- 
rally to p^e who is found after death with a 
stone , hi his gall-bladder. Mr. Bhuidy and 
his daughter had lived very happily together; 
the father, when the child came to be of 


but that his daughter would have a fortune 
of ten thousand pounds. 

Among the persons who were attracted. £o 
Miss Blandy by the |>roapect of ten thousand 
pounds was a captain in the army, wiiv 1^^ 
1 chance came ^ to lien ley to reo uit. This was 
the lion. William lienry Cranstoon, a man 
of good address, whose mother wiis a titled 
*lady living in a^otch castle. Mr. Cranstoun, 
however, was a person of base character ; whoi, 
having children in sundry places and a wife 
in one place, nevertheless insinuated himself 
into Miss Blandy affections, and oU’ered her 
marriage fur the sah9 of being master of her 
money. The father saw great reason for 
distrusting ^ Mr. Cranstoun’^honesty, and 
therefore discouraged his alffentioiis to the 
daughter. Mairy, iiowever, was enamoured 
of the captain, and the old gentleman was 
too indulgent to put my strong check upon 
her incliuatioDS. Mr. Cranstouir was a guest 
at the lawyer’^ .house from August to 
vember in the year seventeen hundred and 
fifty, btt|; fihe inaster of the. house took no 
pains to disguise, th^ fact that his visitor 
was there onvsmfiferance ; and, upon this topic, 
little quarrels fire(|aeutly arose between futner 
and daughter, / ^ 

In the n^xt tunt of the, story the whole 
difficulty lies, prahstbun said, one morning, 
he had seemMr, Blaudy^s ghcist ; which must 
portend .his dsath. Miss Blandy also sidd 
she had he»rd music in the house, 

which was a sign of death to some one of its 
inmates, and she was afraid her father would 
not live another year. At the same time a 
white powder was for the first time put into 
the olil man*8 tea. • »- 


* For the fir^t case eee page i(85 of the present ifolumo. 


^ once, as a gdide to 

Blttudy declared 
with an awful solemnity 
ViJh. hjir last breath that she at no 
.^ime white powder (of which we 

s^Ili^eei^idy Jter habitvmlhso) 
be a poUiPItJ hht4hat,.it was given ner by 
Cranstoun as; a efwm.able to .mate her 
father^ fiivoturable to his suit. Cranstoun, she 
saijiL' while he w^ Staying at their house, put 
a white powder into her father’s cup of tea, 
which had been poured out, before he camo 
to breakfast. She averted lier ikee while 
he did CO ; but observed tlmt no ill effects 
I followed, and therefore accepted the assurance 
I of her lover and trusted in his honour, when 
he s^id the charm would do no hurt. 
He left tins assurance with her when he lyent 
away for a time, to the Nort^fi. A hundred 
years ago ciedulity was common enough, and 
m all times giris nave been credulous of the 
assertions of Uieir lovers. 

The facte proved in evidence make it, 
hp\ygyer, very difficult (though not impos- 
sible) to accept this solution of the case. 
Soon afti^. Mr. Cranstoun’a departure, Miss 
Blandy began to receive Ikom the captain in 
Scotland lettei's and presents. Among the 
presents were occasional boxes of Scotch 
pel^bles •, with the pebbles, a small pimer 
(coptaiplug .^hat was, accordiiig, to its la^l^ 
pi^wdbr to clean the pebbles. This powder 
Wfiys habitually mixed by Miss Blandy with 
her jfather’s tea. The invalid comptaxued of 
his stomach, and was sick. He lost health 
so much, that a neighbour said to his 
wife, “ I fear my old friend Blandy is breaking 
up.*’ Still there was au occaaiouajl exchaci^ 
of hard M'orils between father and 
on the subject of the captain ; varying a 
course of life that was on the whole i^eo* 
►tiouaie. A servant who was proved to bear 
her no good-will, and who deposed tlxat jthe 
had iu coarse language, during a talk about 
young girls kept out of their portion^ asked 
who would not kill a father for ten thou^nd 
pounds 1— this servant admitted that she wite 
attentive and careful on her fiitber’s .^behalf, 
tUrougho. t his illness, and did foi^ him what 
she might have done for herself or any other 
person. 

Mr. Blandy was often sick after his break- 
f'lSt. A servant, who once finished tea left 
by him at breakfast-time, was taken ill, 
but hot immediately. afte£ it : she attributed 
her illness to beans eaten , heartily at dinner- 
time, After a time M'^, Blandy wrote a 
tetter to the (^ptain ;which obtained this 
a^wer : I anx sorry there are such occa- 
sions to clean yohr .pebbles ; you must make 
use of the powder y> them, by putting it in 
anything of 'whei'eiu it will not/ 

ew^m atopjof ti^^.i^ater^ of which I wrote to 
you in,ou^ Of my last. •! am afraid it will be 
top. weakvto^ take oi their rust, or at leiwt it 
will $ake, vtoq long e. time.” In the. same 
^iter he tfdked of. the beauties of Scotian^ 







and reported that his- jjsotljcf, Lady Cr^ns^ 
touD, had employed wqftemen t6 fit up 
apartment for hw- a|b Lim Soon 

afterwards, Missl^i^y began to pnt bar 
father’s poa^d^rSpJb ilVe wate i^ruel whkh 
he tdok for6ii|)f|^;^>^¥hd father’aiodily state 
was beoemu^^^V'Crj wretched, Vomiting, 
purging^ aaiilf: ^ ulceration tortured 
him. A piirse, for whom Ins daughter bad a 
great deid of affection, drank one morning 
the gnijel left by the master overnight, an<i 
WAs eeited, before she could fiiiiah it, with so 
a sickness that the servants feared 
she trould die in a fit. She said, whf'le she 
: was eating it, that the house smelt of physic, 
and ever} tiling in it tfiated of physic. 
It is to be observed that, fancying , one 
of the servants was not looking well. Miss 
Blandy had warned her of the unwholesome** 
ness of water-gruel, and liad said soinetliing to 
her fellow-servant with a like intention. 

The powder was still being mixed with the 
grnel. A large jianful of grnel for three days’ 
consumption was ]irepj\red ; and, on the ty‘rd 
day, one of the servants declined it to be 
stale, and made some more. “'J'ht*n,’' she 
testified, “ 1 brought' out the pan (the even- 
ing before I thought it had an odd taste), so 
I willing to taste it again, to see if 1 was 
mistaken or not ; I put it to my mouth and 
drank some, and taking it from my mouth, 
I observed some whiteness at tlie bottom. I 
went immediately to the kitchen and told 
Betty Binfield there was a white settlement, 
and 1 did not remember I had ever seen oat- 
meal so white belbre. Betty said, ‘Let me 
see it ; ’ I carried it to her, slie said * What 
oatmeal is this ? I think it looks as white as 
flour.’ We both took the pan and turned it 
about, and strictly observed it, and concluded 
it could be nothing but oatmeal, I then took 
it out of doors into the light and saw it 
p]ai(}er ; then I put my linger to it, and found 
it gritty at the bottom of the ])an ; 1 tlien 
recollected I had heard say, poison was white 
and gritty, which mad erne afraid it was pf>isou.” 
Murder was out. The pan was caiefully put 
by ; taken, on the first opporumity, to a 
friend of the family ; and shown to the family 
surgemi ; who said he could not tJl what it 
was, becai^e it was wet, but thought there 
must he fotil-play somewhere. 

Now, Mr. Blandy was at tills time danger- 
ouidy ill, and Miss Blaudy had learnt from 
the surgeon that he waft in danger ; wliere- 
upon she urged, against her father’s wish, 
the sending for additional advice, and did send 
fur Doctor Addington. Doctor Ad- 
diugmi, when he saw his paiknt, suspected 
asked questions whkdi alarmed 
Blandy. On a ^iturday night, thcre- 
when she had dir«*cted a letter to an 
i^de, il* the kitchen, and had n]H<le occasicm 
^ go t© ;tbe fire to dry the ink, she sltppeil 
^nto the ffte; papers and poked them 
^'^dbwfj into the coall^. One servant iimneili- 
atfdy threw eoals oh ; suid, as soon as the y^oung 


i(kwM$Abr 

•m. nn , i rri i r 1 ..11 1 . . nn i,, 'l , , „ 

^ datnpwols 

duly sib^l'iM 

It Was ialielled in Mr: Cranstonn^eli&nd-writ- 
m^:^^iPowd«r toolean4he>psMSA. ' ' 

Tl ten th e servants were eon vinieed that their 
young mistress bad been peisoniag her fiititer. 
One oi them gave informaitioii to'ltor master 
eai ly tlie next inoruiug. Tlie ipewder was 
p)iiC<^,on hiffnextvisit,in the hands cff Doctor 
Addington ; who called in a second physician, 
and remained all day with his patient. During 
that day he caused Miss Blandy to be searched 
and guarded* He asked the &ther more 
than once whether he really thought he had 
taken poison. The old mnu replied that he 
thought he had. His teeth had decayed faster 
th.an was natural, and he had^-eapecially after 
his daughter had received a present ot, Scotch^ 
pebbles from Mr. Omnstonn^been affected ' 
with unaccouti table piiichings and heats in 
his tongue and throat, and with almost in- 
tolerable homings and pains. I asked him, 
said the doctor, whom he suspected to be the 
giver of the poison ? The tears stood in his 
yet he forced a sniile^ and said^ ^A 
poor, iove-sick girl. I fo^ive her. I always 
thought there wtis mischief in those cursed 
Scotch pebbles I ” 

The eviilenec to identify the powder in the 
pan and paper as white arsenic, is curiourtly 
illustrative of the difference, between the 
ehemistry of to-day and that of a hun- 
dred years ago. The sutgeou believed the 
white powder found in the pan to be poison, 

“ because it was grrtty and had no smell.” 
The physician triikl some in his house wdth a • 
red hot poker (to procure the odour of garlic 
in the fumes), “ u])on whicii,” he Kiys, “ 1 did 
imagine it was of the aiseiiic kind.” The 
I ])hy8ician who received the paper of arsenic, 
rescued fi*oin the fire, said, “I opened tl»e 
jiaper very cai’efully, and found in ita whitish 
powtler, like ^hite arsenic iu taste, but 
slightly di8coloui\.d by a little buiut paper 
mixed with it. I cannot sdfear this powder 
was arseuic, or any other poison ; because tiie 
quantity was too small 4;o make any ex{>ei'i- 
meiit with tliat could be depended on.” With 
white powi^r fropi the pan, by trying 
ten grains in one way, ten grains iu another 
way, and so using five tests on large^^uantities 
— refieutiug the same teats with identical re- 
sults on arsenic bought as such, at a shop-^he 
obtained sufficient certainty as to tiie^uison 
used. Now, the chemist can identify the 
smallest fraction of a grain. 

Miss Blandy, imprisoned in her room and 
parted from her fatlier*— who$ shawais told, was 
dying — became violently distressed; Her dis- 
tress, was ted by the physioiaito to tier 

knowledge of the ooesequenees to hereof 
with which she Was then threatened. She 
pleaded hard to s«^ her father once, and did 
see him. He received her teiwJerly ; to her 
plea for forgiveness ho said, ^ 1 forgive thee, 
my dear, I hope God will forgive thee ; 






but wli'BBniHliaTO , , .. " T ^ 

to «ny*l»»fl* . *'**y I J 

fati.Pit .i I ms 

*’”o»«o^T»eiwnte 

tlie known foetSi Mas Kwi<ly r^-pliwl, I ^ 
have put powder into I have put powder wx 
into water gruel; iiijuied, 1 

am entirely inuocent. for it Was given me 
witli aitother intent ” w, . tt 

Jler father firmly believed that. He spoke 

of h^roniy .fw tlie poor love-sick gnl, upon 
whose wmplicity Cranstoun hiid practised, re 
such a villain ! ” he said, as he tunied m wj 
his bed. "Oorae to my house, eat of the best v€ 
and drink of the best my house could afi^rd, m 
to take away my life and ruin my daughter. e 
But in his last words to his child, alter ble^- a 
insr her, there was a strange niiiigbng of the oi 
larvyer with the father : “ l>o, n.y dear, go out se 
of luy room ; say no more, lest thou sliouldat di 
say anytiiing to thy own prejudice. U 

The gH was taUen back to prison in her 
chumbm-. She pleaded in vain. She asked r 
al^rwards for leavb only to be against her 
father’s door when he was dying. She was a n 
monster in the eyes of all about a„a as b 
such she was treated. On the night of hei 
father’s deiUh, she made, to two servants mid t 
iiroposals of flight. At the time ot the » 
autLpsy, she being left with open doors, 

she sxiid, in the defence she was obliged to i 

make tor herself upon her trial, — 1 r.ui out 
of the house,— “out of the liou^ aud ov«- 
• the bridge, uud Imd nothing on but an halt 
sack and petticxmt without a hoop : my pet- 
ticoats hanging about me, tlie nit.b gathered 
about mu. Was this a cond.tion, my lords, to 

make my escai« in 1 A good woman beyood 

the liridge, seeing me in tins disuu^ <lesu»l. 
me to walk in till the mob was dispersed. 
Tiiere slio was takxn, and toonglit back to 
durance. The good woma^so mei.Uoned, 
beiug examined, said that when alie calli^ 
Mary Bla'udv in to Kive her from tlie mob, ■ 
‘‘she was walking as sotily as loot could be 
i hud to tlie groimd ; it had not ttie least ap- 
I peiiraiice of her going tp makft her escape. •« 
For tliis attempt to escape, sneu as it was, 
the prisoner was made to wear irons m gaol, 
OutKide the gaol domu, horrible stones— alter- 

I wards canfesaeii to be liilse — were told alwu 
her. She was found guilty of murder at her 
trial, but conducted herself with so much 
d<-corinn that the prejudLee of many peraims 
was diiuiuUhed/. Afterwards, while under 
seiiteiMse, lier behaviour in priaou was saul to 
be uiiimpeachable* Slie was content to suner | 
for having destroyed her. father ; but to. ^e 
last, with au appearaB<je of true sincerity, de- 
clared that sho had bedu duped Ccanstouni 
and pci-sisted in tliat account of the crime, 
which she confirmed witii an awful ^adjura- 
t'um. Her last wwds were : '‘May 1 
meet with eternal salvalioi^ nor beAoquiUfeu 


■ . 1 - .■ ■ I. ■ j <« /"ij “ 

by God, in whose, awfid' 

I ioappear, if the w'hofo.of 

1 iwkw fliierted hp not true.’" ^ : /> 

. Th«re are wore details in tiiis caea thatt 
we have giv^a here ; but we have represented 
fairly the d^tee.anxl nature of its difficulty, 
Cranstoun fled the country, and suffiwred ,at 
the hands of human justice no punishment 
I worse thaH' outlawry. 


SUBUi^AN BELGIUM. i 

The Society of the True Friends of the 
BelgianJLion have retired from their pl^ of 
reiKlfZvous, opposite my window, and 1 can 
write in peace. They were pleasiint feUoa^ 
very ! — friends, in fact, of whose attach- J 
meiit any Uou— Belgian, or otherwise— might 
feel proud ; but, for my own part, I found 
I a little of them go a remarkably Jong way. 
Joining hands in a circle, and j>erformiiag a 
senes ^f iniuiiacal jumps, to the time ot a 
drum and a pair of cymbals in the centre 
(played by a deaf professor, who lias^ regis- 
tered a vow to hear the sound of his own 
inslrumeuta once, before he dies), is good. | 
fun, 1 grant you,— more especially when you 
happen to be forty in number, and have , 
been dining together in a country where j 
strong beer is about twopence a gallon. And | 
then— if you all happen to possess tolerably ! 
I > trong lungs, and know the words of^ a 
patriotic cliorus in the Flemish tongue, wtb 
\ a tune apiece lo roar it to— why, the exede- 
L ment of the thing is naturally enhanced, io- 
• wards the end of an cnterUiiunient organised 
f un these pi;iiiciples — when every force is 
. brought to unite in a general cresceudo 
I movement— wlieii the time goes quicker, the 
, drummer thumps harder ; the legs leap 
I hi'^Uer ; the voices roar louder, till organisa- 
b tion collapses, and tlie wliole resolves itself 
’ into a pandemoniac chaos ol shrieks, ^lls, 

J biin^^a, thumps and tumbles. I know ^ 
national amusement more thrilUngiy deligut- 
i fill in its way. Only it is rather trying to ft 
» siervoub literary geuilciuau sitting at an oppo^ 
e site window, and who would like to finish »n 
H article in time for the post. Beyond this, I 
have no fault to Uud with it whatever. , 

3 They have gone, roaring and stuggenng^ 

1 arm-iivarm, down the clean Fiemi^ Street - 
’.;hich tries so hard to look as if belong^ 
It CO Uie town ; but which breaks down utterly 
»r into calm, dark-green, pojjlar-pUuted, sandy- 
th libbed, Dutch country^ not two hundi-ed 
is yards from my window. Thejr stentorian^ 
sr Buly-tnued chorus is still audible, and wiU 
to be, long alter I shall have lost sight of their 
er flat caps and ripoiuy funei’al blouses. Nay, 
le after iho very iiiwspsper crowm,- with wliiim 
e- they have invested their di^af drummer, and 
n even the fop, of their drunken, lurching, 
le! stuinbliug, tricolor standard, shall have 
a- faded fi^in my horjzpo. Bfo<iS foeiu, for houeeti 
c>t manly,, noisy, .^isrepotaUe^ boozy, leutim 
bd they are i 
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[ y»:kMntejSL uio. ^miory ana I mignt liave my oboiOo of im snmipioiiB 
>Svi^n(isof <>n«- 

chapged t^eijr tay^n. pkMtiilM 

whI barmaids ^^sr) .wVei^ 1^4 

ily, be occupied by the dggn e;j4^4o:«^ Wnd^h^nm8<W"4ami^ 
Telia, or by the Wor- ; 


'(i dou^’t know vliat sort of a luxuries belong to. an b.o^^ ^bei^eiof ,I..iiave 
thin|fHibf ^Bded-Bog is ; but there are several ! not been favour^ with.UfSiglj^ of the .tacift; 
cniifdo^v dbeietips in my vicinity whose I was up very ea^'Iy -^Boqec hours before the 
express bufifness is to play with it); or by the irresponsible members of joy/v'wlaiiediwnUy. 
Veduntary Company of 4rqtiebusiers* or by 7 entered a daxzling eq^eeriROOfn^^and oi^ered 
the great Arblast men, or by the little breakfast— tea— ♦lor QU^'inrgbod-rtji^vielJer’s 
Jirblast men, or by the United Belgian Skit- French. A courteous waiter enquired, in 
tiers. A ll these societies exist in and i^out , perfect English, if I would like, miything 
the territory of Saint Josse-teu Noode, with with it : eggs, haiu, or a. chop, for instaaee 1. 
whom it is a day of high festival (as it soine^ 1 was highly offended, of course, and la^ed 
how generally manages to be about twice a the waitei*, rather warmly, it\Jb^ :wefe. an 
week) ; and I know the Saint and his Avays. Englishman. 

1 am indebted for the liononr of so distin- &o. He was a Swiss, of German extraction, 
guished an acquaints iice, to the kindness of but had spent a great portion <>£ hb life in 
Monsienr Blanc, the gentleman-like landlortl one of the Italian Cuntoiis. Ho. had heeai 
of the Sana Nom Hotel, whicli, as all travel- “forward *’ in an English bowse in, Peais.* 
levs know, is situated on the right-hand side So I 1 should evidently have Jto (pay uny 
of the Hue des Nn6es, as you go up towards sliare towards the expenses t>f this &po]^^gikxb. 
the Place de Rien, in tlie ciiy of Brussels, gentlemans cdncp.tion in at l^t four JsliioJ 
I will tell you Monsieur Blanc's graceful pean laugusges. With a sensible dimknutioR 
manner of introducing me. of a^ppe.tite (which had been rather qualmish 

I arrived in Brussels late on Sunday night,, i to begin with), 1 told him to bring in what 
fatigued with the charge of a wife, two ' he liked ; eggs, ham, kidneys, — anything. I 
Cbimren, about ten times the number of j was evidently in for a breakfast. I might 
bf)ires I had ever dreamed of popsesaing — ^but as well have a good one, and try to eat it. 
all of which I was assured were my legitimate. “ Beg pardon, sir. JDid you say eggs, ham, 
property — and the much more responsibLe j and kiiJiieys ? ” . 

encumbrance of a genteel French bonne. We. I t noticed that the over*<edocated waiter ' 
had eotne with the intention of spending the | opened his eyes os he spoke. . , 

autumn and winter — and no money worth \ I said — anything you like. What does it 
speaking of — in the Belgian cajutal, to which matter I 

this was my first visit. We liad been reoom- “ Nothing to me, sir. Only wo charge for 
mended by a civil French bagman to the ' everything separately. We generally men- 
Sans Nom, as an agreeable house of refuge, i lion that, sir ; especially to gentlemen coming 
wheVe we might board economically, ij from England or France, where , you pay the 
will dismim the French bagman (who was 'same whatevtr^Ujiiave.’* . * ^ 

a ve^ nice fellow, indeed), with the charitable RefJly a very weilrspoken 4nd fair-dealing 
hope that his memory Lad failed him as to* w^aiter I The armigem^t i sounded eco- 
the ham^’ of the hotel which he was desirous nomical. r , ^ 

of recommending, and that he was not per- ^ “ Eggs, by all meaps.”* 
sonally eoniiectea^ by commission or other-. ^ ®RSs, str ? ^ ; . t ' 

wise, with the Sans Nom establishment. “ Two eggs, certainlyr^ la coque.”: 

1 confes^some slight misgiving seized me “Yes,aii;”. ■ 
when the railway-omnibus put us down on Come! if they are dp the habit of stickling 


the marble steps of a palace. There were about an egg, they cannot be aoeustoiued to 
more waiters than I cared about, assembled to do things on a ruinouf^ scales After all, why 
welcome us in the hall, and a gi*eat deal too did I come , h^^re 1 Was it net .on account of ‘ 
much chambermaid. The Englisli language the notoriously cheap splendoUSfe j of . the 
■ moreover — always an expensive extra on the Belgian caipital-? Had i jpot he^^told 
coutief^nt— abounded ominously on the, couB live here in a palace for the price of a 
presses. Still I was very tired,; and, having Loi|^don second-floor, or a: Parisian .kroisidme? 

' days pf exigent hard work before me, Wwi?ptiliis the land Qf4jbeap,#evwrmn0nt, 

2 ^ desirous of shutting my eyes to unplea- pbeap existed 

ht possibilities, We were shown. into My two eggs d la' Ooqae,.were<uUexcep- 
^kuite of ropms si^h as 1 had only seen iu t^e tionaWe» , I ,ato them, , .with., somebody 


#illu8traisd^^e^ progress oepa- eWs,a}^tite. It was certainly too good 

^ sions. ‘ Onu^ d^ittjiirring at f^e unneces^y to bfi* I , could;, have' eaten tw» 

splendour^ J w^iS informed that aeverai^Pprej 7»ut I ^aa.not^ylat quiteieaay in my 
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Woil^ fett'feiapL ihfit I 

Ww^'q;nd;ihtfe'i^ fe%intfJuitfor.joiiSs^Vt^ 

' W'^3Qfl8gi^^gtf^t^ BL^iib Atid hj:^ i^UoV-oiiisepB .#,4^ 

whi«K fhsife iid p&t(A=^d my oMy’ tob'muJw 1^ Biwi 1 V 

W of 'i^sid^O^ tor' myself and, ciiitnai^g^fiutiUif, 

Waterloo *' 'TSs©‘“Ho/ti8fei/ ' Were very Who Were P yet, :outui'ally^ owia^ lO t)£e / 

whiter ryery iaiarblj^iii-atid Were fatigues of l^e Voyage 1 ; ; , 

great lAjMftter^of portes coch^res, Witli 1 it , commonly decent; to impewr'' 

such' brass ^iiavi^lva 'and knockers as no Imud absorbed ihT the Echo de Brnxelle^ tnat I 
out'of a Bsrlttf^gibvO would dai% to medtUe might not observe' Monsieur Blanc’s uaturnl 
with; Hbd I ^t' madb a miAake ? Was it confusion while 1 conveyed to him t^ie over- 
fort the likes* of me ^to dwell among these whelming tidings that 1 intended- staying 
Cailtdiis aasd Athenaeunis ? Rsliaw ! My where I was — namely, at Monsieur BUinoa 


giante are-only windiiiiUs after all ! What I hotel. 


have taken *ior a Bank of Engfau i is but a 
bookseller’s shop : negociants in the lace 


* Vrai— ment ? ” 

Why did M. Blanc elevate his eyebrows 


trade, witii teachera of dancing and Ian- antklook at my boots? And hpw came it 
guages occupying the upper stories. Even that X watched him narrowly as he did sc^--- 
tbat stupendous Buckingham Palace opposite, instead of minding my Echo de Bruxelles ? , 
is only a Family Hotel. And, as I live 1 there Yos. I had been recommended to the Sans 
is a tap on the basement story. Yea — a very Nom as an agreeable and economical reai- 
tap-room. I see that they wish me to accept dencc. T did not wish to encumber myself 
it as an estaminet ; but I am not to be deceived, with the reBponslbilities of an establishiueiit iu 
It** is a i^ac^ where — for all their Scagliola Bruss^ds. It was one of the advantages of a 
cpluraas, tand pale mahogany furniture — popular form of government, that not merely 
somebody is licensed to sell beer by retail; the cotiveniences, but the elegances of lile 
an'd the beer is to be drunk on the premises, were — ^ 

I-observed that the beer is going off at a “HI!' Blanc,!** 

very brisk rate, and that the persons who “ Monsieur/* 

drink it on the premises are, for the most In the Monsieur who had entered, and to 

part, sweeps and coal-hca vers. (Very tall^, ehepure 'dnto whose will and pleasure M. 
thin swee|js they are; generally knock- Blanc desorted me — with what I did not then 
kneed, and with tightly-fitting skeleton suits ; llke'tb’ consider (but which was) very rude 
of flannel — having leathern straps round j abruptness — 1 immediately recognised a well- 
theii' knees, to kcep-^lbwn exuberance of leg; kupwn travelling Ikiglisli baronet, 'whom, I 
the class of sweep which — if I were so fdrtu- ‘ knew to be iu the annual enjoyment of mozie 
» nate as to own steamboats — I 'would employ I thousands sterling than I could even hope to 
to keep my funnels iu ' oi'der.) My old fjiith earn in forty years. 

in Bimssels 'as tiie centre and ideal of the “Do yop mean to say you charge four 
cheap which is not the nasty, returns comfort- francs and a half for a cup of tea ? ** 
ingly to me. > It Is^ time the problem were “ Monsieur had eggs,** 

tested, so I enter-^o not be prCinaturbly ' What was this chill that came over .me sa 

severe, reader— the bookseller’s, and demand suddenly ? I too had had eggs. # , 

a daily journal. ^ “ When I came through here in Janu^y^ 

The price ? One penny stifling for a ^Sugle you only charged me two francs for chojps- 
copy; but if T will subscribe for three and the (something) knows what lill.^ 
months, the journal will be delivered at my * “ Monsieur, '* replied M. Blanc, ^ith an 
residence at the rat^ of a farthing and a adamauline dignity that might not ^slly bf*. 
fraction per diem. I will think over the wounded*, “ January is one mouth — S^'pte^^ 
subscription proposition; an<f, in the mean another. Our season of yoyageurs, barply. 
time, sublhxt to > ruinous interest (or d|s- extends over four months in the y^r.. We 
count, which is it ?) for temporary accoih- must profit by tliosc months. ' In ihi^'^ipter. 
modation. 'Dc^dediy Brussels is cheap and I make reductions. Tb is then hiy interest , 
splendid. The in which I had bccfii to lower my charges and even take - in 
thanked su civilly ibr my penny purchase of boarders by the week or mouth. But at 
the latest intelligence tfould put Messra. present ** 

iSams aml-Moodie'tD shamp. I guessed wdiat M. Blanc did at present., 

EV^ytltingehiethat I buy isso cheap, and How the honourable and. wealthy baronet 
everything;! aeeis sogrand, I return to niy took his arguments! never cared to enquire, 
marble palace strongly inclined to undertake It seemed to me' that I gave a hop, step, auvl 
the Doge»hipe€ Venice, If ne^ be. Mcnsieur jump, beginning froto' the steps of M. Blanc's 
Blanc, thi) civil inteUdant of thy palace, hotel, and nlig;htin|( At a considerable distanoo 
approaches me and hopes that I have slept outsiac the bai^riefs of Brussels, 
well. £ inform him, with much boiihommie' Whethe'f" it'* Was that 'the gar 9 on ,had’. 
that I have slept admirably. Monsieun Blanc olianged iriy' hiihib)e Baltribi^ls for a pair qf;t 
hopes 1 like their littto town. Asl am det^- patent sdvi^ , lei^es in the moruing^i or' 
mined toputthis goodv felbw^at his ease, Hvhell^r Bjt^ Was really no huger duin^'^ 
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J^bury-sqw^i« fjii* mf impatieiicfeV^fett^ aiji^ teeW;|b1Mi 

tt) get fki* fron^i ttie cbiitly W miiy i.wist dp'«ilJ’ 

Vt^lmtyW Hdtel« aitd iti as muck ^ But it 

lodgings be!!fttT^\|ifcTJiign of terror should set ivbaH do. ' He is*a df the trne 

the i^^w'diinier at that estabfish- breed, abd he shktt Ifdt |>as|aliiB£liOolf 

ment, had itin^ 'm maeijslbRS to ordinary oflT'fdr a frog, while f^ls twiu br«?fther, of 
<(6)i8idCrat|djrif#W time and space, I did not fatnlly , likeness undeniable, ‘^aik liei^ at ills 
give niyWf^ii'me to enquire ; at any rate— - elbov^ to toar the lie in his . 

m>m ''<W^' I 'had been told -Ifas a central And to do 6t. Josse justice, be does roar 
positlbfein'lhe capital of Belgium-*— I found it j)retty iSudly ; especially towards evening; 
^y^^ as it seemeii, hi the fields within a few which is ra^dly setting in at this piie^t 
Se^t^ There was a bill in a window, wi'iting. 

which appeared to mean something to let. To begin with the good Saint’s personal 
furnished. I remembef ringing a C^ell, and appearance. He is of Uie middle he^ht, and 
^lloping throngh five or six rooms; I also massive; inclining rather t6 the !^yptian 
know that I threw down recklessly what was order of building, which widens towards the 
afterwards honourably acknowledged /is six baseband which is supposed tO-be the form 
weeks’ rent in advance. I tore back to the best adapted for misting the greatest ima- 
Sans Nom Hdtel — alas ! only in time to find ginable quantity of wet. Hair, flaxen, or 
my family eating broiled fowl and sausages; ratlier, liempeii, and cut short over the fore- 
bundled tliein all (including tlie bonne and head ; for St. Josse is not great in forehead, 
boxes) into a confusion of cats and tj*ucks ; and it is well to make the most of his posaes- 
paid M. Blanc a small fortune for our one sions in that commodity. What he does 
Belgian Night’s Entertainment ; took my possess must, I am afraid, be pronounced 
new lodgings by storm (having remembered beetling. It is very prominent over the eyes, 
their wliereabouta by a miraclo)^ and sat and recedes at a violent angle to a very siinll 
down to write, on the top of a trunk, an elevation indeed, St. Josse has a good deal of 
application for British money. It was all the nose ; which might be Ilomau but for a peCii- 
manuscript T posted on that day. Our family liarity about the bridge, which is, as it were, an 
dinner consisted of cold ham (in a uewsj^nipcr) ancient Westminster Bridge that the Spirit 
and a cucumber salad. of Modern Improvement has attempted to 

It was thus then that I became acquainted flatten into a Waterloo Bridge. Eyes, small, 
with St. Joase-ten Noode, wlio presides over grey, and far apart, but of remarkable wide- 
a commune lying outside BrusseKs, by tbe awakefuJness. What St. Josse wants in fore- 
eastern gate leading to the good Catholic head he docs not make up in chin. The latter 
town of Jjouvain. I can never thank feature recedes unpleasantly, giving the pliy- 
Mousieur Blanc sufficiently for iiis intro- siognomy a fish-like and uncanny aspect. But* 
diiction. then he ha? mouth enough for half-a-dozen. 

St. Josse is, to Brussels, wliat Job Smith. A vast, thick-lipped mouth, that never moves 
the well -to do, but avowedly fdebeian green- except for purposes of re£i*eshmeut or con- 
grocer of Tottenliara Court Road, is to hi.s versation ; for St. Josse docs all his Laughing 
parvenu brother, the stockbroker — calling wdth the small muscles about his eyes. Alto- 
nimseif Aitaniont Fitzsmyibe ; and who gether, the pervading expression ia wluit 
sports a villa, a crest, a Norman descent, would bo caUed pawkic in Scotland ; what 
a genteel wife in a bronghaui, an<l other would be declam.d indicative of smart luisa in 
luxuries, in the vicinity of rft. John’s Wood ; the Northern Stales of the American Union ; 
but whom we know to be Timothy Smith, of and what they would charwteri.se ni Ki’unce 
Tottenham Courtly origin, for all thiit. by the convertible epithetft of Normand and 

I have oVitained the confidence' of Saint rus6. 1 think if St. Josse were to show liim- 
JoBse. He has admitted me to all liis family self in the north midhind counties of England, 
secrets. ^ And this is what be is constantly he would be pronounced foxy. Indeed, his 
telling me about his stuck-up relative : face is so faiuifiar to me that it strikes me 

“ Don’t you believe him, sir. He pretends must have met before, somewhere' in tlie 
to call himself Bruxelles. His name is West Riding. St. Josse is remarkably like 
Brassels ; that’s what his name is. He pre- Yorkshire, to’ be sure, 
tends to talk French, and goes in for French St. Josse’s every-day costume is simple and 
manners. Re’s a Dutchman, sir, —that’s cleanly; not m the slightest degree pic- 
what he is. Look at me, sir, his own br(»ther, turesque. He wears a blue^ blouse; much 
and form your o}ibtiou as to our common darker than his Erendh neighboaiV (the 
origin. He may call bis streets mea ; he may Belgii were a more sombre peOt^O than the 
iftiitsr himself he lias got an Hdtel de Vilie, Gauls; and, no doubt, their sniils and braecm 
ia^ of course, nothing but a Stadt-hnys ; were of a deeper cerulean from the remotest 
iaay go through the ridiculous farce of hist«>ryh which looks^ like a pinafore in 
showing himself at a table d'hdte at five raouminff. St. Josse likes a black cloth cap 
o’clock^ as if I didn’t know he had dined with better tu^ tbe universally execrated and 
his ai balf^paat twelve off sixteen still adoplied chimney-pot of modern Europe ; 

disfces of roasti^l boiled; and with regard to and thei^ he is wise, ^He must have a 


tood(i«5^pf.^rwn^ about, 

leugtii; jiitfi, la.widih aim 

this gavn]^t %0 pr^lm oC iibmixeii 
fuatiau iu tlje 

mattar. of sho^ 

skm Ibemg yoiu* .qpV W 1 W» io tlie Saint’s 
estimatiou, I^WQ^dat'Otl and.aflmMred at tti« 
dazzling perfopl/iou of St* Jchso’s cUauasure, 
on the fiirat day. of our acquaintance, I have 
since discsoverj^d that, he is not aberc w-eaiiiig 
sabQts when the \veath6r is bad, or there is 
out'door work to be done. He is a thrifty 
Saint* 

1 wish St. Josse would make up his mind 
about his beard At present 1:^ fluctuates 
between a close shave, and what one might 
really be excused for speaking of us going the 
whole hog ; lor, if ever a human countenance 
grew brisf lea, -that of Sb. Josse may be said 
to "do so. There never was such a beard aa 
his, when he lets it grow to its full extent. 
The moustaches fall over his gigaiilic mouth 
like heavy curtains over a |>aUce window ; 
and the basement story, or chin-beard, seems 
to begin somewhere below the chest ; descend- 
ing to the loins. It is so un wieldly as to put 
you in mind of the Cape sheep, who require 
go-Ciirts to curry their overgi'own tads behind 
them. Yet I UkeSt. Josho best in his full suit 
of heard ; for it conceals his deficleucy of chin. 
When this ornament lias reached its full 
development, you have only to drehs the! 
Saint in liis best (for St. Josse can throw oif 
his doleful blouse on o^^ca^ion, and has a 
well-stocked press of broadcloths) ; squat 
him down at a table before a quart cylinder 
•of beer ; unbutton his waistcoat, so as to let 
liis coarse snowy shirt hag out a little ; put a 
slouclied feathered sombrero on his head ; 
and straightway you have the vejy type of a 
goodly Rubens burghej:. Cluiiige the som- 


brero fur a tarpaulin sou’- wester; hang a 
rusty Andrea Ferrara at the good Saint’s 
side, and you fiu<l yourself doubting that 
Master Hendrik Hudson coui^^ever have left 
Netherlandios iu search of iM uuhaltoe’s ter- 
ritory : or, at any rate, believing that the 
euphantments of the O^tskill Mountains must 
have preserved the great Dutch navigator 
alive and intact for the ediflcatioii of the 
nineteenth century. 

And now let us approach the delicate 
ground of St. Josse-ten Noode’s morals. 
Well, they are unexceptionable, were it not 
for — ahem 1 — iu fact, an exception. " To come 
to the point at once — St. Josse drinks ! lie 
everi drinks, a ^reat deal, more than can pos- 
sibly he good mr him. Be is a model hus- 
band and father ; a just steward ; aiiupi*ight 
judge ; a nieruhaipt owing ,no man anything. 
But, alack !, he as a dehiiuched saiul. He 
begins early in the morning at his quart 
cylinders of beer. These last him but a vep' 
short time ; and tUe^spirits^aud- water, sets in 
hours before his early dinner. His afternoon 
is one umuiUgated soak« He tal^es Ids liquor 
hot With sugai*. He quarrels qver it. Jte 


%ht» adi^faasHPy with hk gsts., i 01^ ; 

poses heaths, and atarts <dioruMS. . -fla. 
.^kad;Vip« will not go liohiS .tf4,mc^*a- 
is 4Ank and disorderly. - 

house oppimte my window is ostensibly 
known as th^ JSsUmmet of Le Grand 
Sk Josse IS not wholly free from the besetting 
weakness of hk jOfehteel brotlier* He would , 
like you to think that he understands the 
French lauguage. He will not mind, the 
expense of a journeyman painter’s wages for 
hajf a day to assist the delusion. But imme* 
d lately under the Grand Cerf legend, St. 
Josse has taken very good care to have 
inscribed, in the mother tpngue, “In den 
grooten hert.’* Otherwise, how could his 
thirsty liegemen know that he keeps a bier- 
hnys at the sign of the Big Stag?, But, 
tlianks to the felicitous afterthought, they do 
know it. So do I, to my frequent incon- 
venience. 

1 should slate that I have acquired the 
injunouB habit of writing late into the night. 

1 sometimes sit up, hard at Wfirk, till three, 
four, and even five in the morning. Well, I 
can assure the reader honestly that I have 
never yet seen th*- gaslights of the Big Stag 
put out, or noticed the slightest diminvitiou of 
uproar in its etermd choruses. On the con- 
trary, it has been towards the end of my 
longest vigils that I have obseiwed the live- 
liest tendencies on the part of my opposite 
neighbours to begin spending the evening. 
My landlord — a most respectable citizen ; in 
some way, I believe, connected with the 
secuhir service of the cathedral — is a fre- 
quenter of the Big Stag, I have never had 
the honour of lieariiig him come in for the 
night except once. It was, I should say, at 
about a quarter before five A.M. 1 had just 
closed my secrotaiy, and was yawning over 
»a useless bedroom caudle, when 1 heard 
somebody tampeiing with the street-door. 
Having received the Times on the preewing 
day, and supped tolerably full of the bur 7 
glarious horrors with which, in the alisCrteer 
•f parliamentary intelligence,, it lias beea 
found necessary to kee]) the miiwls of my 
compatriots in a proper state of excitement, 
1 felt alarmed, and thought of the flve^and- 
tvveuty francs in my secretary. I rushed 
down stairs, armed with the poker^ I found 
t ae door wide open, and my landlord prostrate 
on the steps, smiling at his latch-key, which 
had fallen from his hand, and which he had 
evidently given up trying to reach. He was 
babbling— probably of green fields — iu his 
native tongue. 1 hauled him in-doors, .pulled 
off his boots, dropped him into an arm-chair, 
in the nearest parlour (rented, as 1 have 
since learnt, by a deacon of the Belgic church), 
and shut him He was perfectly well the 
next morpiug. He came up to my rooms at 
ubout.a quarter past eight o’clock, a miracle 
\ of clean linen and the closest shaving, , and 
asked, for hU 4 rent in the best French ima^ 
•g^ble* He' tendered no thanks whatever 
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for my Toluntftiv Bemtos lyi porter 
bobt-ji^, I it WR8 & ttiicfter crfi 

course tiiifBu is Hfb ia Bt. Josstf^ 

ten Nood^'^f , v' : '<1 

. piouAv; told/ s; model of < 

8trict<^<eakd\fiiCM^ unquestioning Ofttholicisnu 
S[e d\eilm^my attentiou almost an muildi hf 
his religious processions a^ by his 

eternal jteing drunken kdnne^es. ^ I ediifess 
I eamot. understand St. Josse being a Roman 
OstM^. He looks BO like the very type of 
ba^^headed, objective, independent Scotch dis- 
sent. Yet here, for the first time in my limited 
.• travels, have 1 witnessed the phenomenon of 
a Oatholic place of worship regularly attended 
by the male members of the comnumity. 
The proportion of shovel^hata and black 
robes in the streets is greater than I 
have ever noticed in any other country. i 
There must be an immense trade done here 
in shovel-hats, for they must wear out 
rapidly, having to be removed at every two 
or three yards, in courteous acknowledgment 
of the reverence paid to their wearer by all 
classes. Statues of the Virgin and various 
saints, in white-washed niches pi'ofuaely de- 
corated in the old fiorid school of Flemish 
oi*nament, are to be found at the comers of 
nearly every street. And these, i notice, are 
seldom pstssed with indifierence. 

Leaving the question of St. Josse’a godli- 
ness an open one, there can be no mistake as 
to his faith in its accompanying minor virtue 
-cleanliness. If ever you come to live in 
St Josse-ten Noode, take my advice, and stop 
in-doors direful ly every Saturday afternoon. 
If you neglect this warning, you will simply 
have a bucket of water thmwn over you before 
you have proceeded ten yajds from your door- 
step. Scarcely will you have expressed youi 
indignation at this outrage, and proceeded* 
ten yards further, when you will have another 
bttOKet of water thrown over you ; and so on 
at the same ratio, so long as you are so un- 
wise as to keep the streets while St Josse- 
hen Noode is undergoing his hebdoraade^l 
sluicing. I think the matrons and domestics 
of themstrict are rather fond of administering 
these amateur shower-baths to unwary pas- 
sengers^ At^firat, 1 was inclined to give them 
credit for mere indifierence, on an under- 
standing that it was the passenger's busmeas 
to look out for himself, on the sauve qui peat 
principle. But I am now more than half 
convinced that there is malice prepense in the 
administration. I vras struck, lost Saturday 
wee|t — when I had been incautiously en- 
t^ped into prolonging a walk beyond the 
dlonrs of public safety — by the uncommon 
poUieness of a young lady in sabots, who 
‘ S^Esested the progress of a bucketful of water 
^sjiieh she^ wss about to hurl viciously at a 

> She had only wmtedlbi^^ to come 

WM. qo fortunate as to escape with a simple 
of the left leg. A less wary sub- 
je^ would hayq i^eceivc^jbhe entire consign- 
meni on ids h^d knd sbouldei’s, and miaht 
have thought himself lucky to avoid bang 
knocked down with the bucket itse^* 

From one o'clock till six in the afternoon 
it is one incessant clatter of sabots, pails, and 
brooms. Lbelieve if the ladies of Joase- 
ten Noode had the time they would beeswax 
the pavement, sand-paper the fire-plugs, and 
blacklead the lamp-posts. Their own tables 
and dressers, I am convinced, they wash three | 
or four times a day with Windsorsoap and a j 
nail-brush. What they want with so many i 
plates and dishes I cannot imagine when they | 
have fioors so admirably adapted for eating a i 
dinner oft* Their grocers’ shops make you 
wink as you enter them ; such is their dazzling j 
btilHaiicy in the matter of scale and cofiee- j 
mill. You never saw such transparent ; 
window panes and lamp glasses, such blinding i 
ca{>B, kerchiefs, tablecloths, and curtains, nor { 
yet human flesh lo rasped, (•-crubbed, and | 
soaked into perennial cleanliness. I look | 
upon a 8t. Josse-ten Noodienue with the i 
same feeling of compassion as upon a searcher 1 
after the philosoplier's stone or the perpetual j 
motion. She must spend her entire life | 
looking for a single speck of dirt which she is i 
doomed never to discover. * | 

I thought as much J Tlie United Belgian 
Skittlers, I think, judging from tiieir colours. 
Whoever they are, they have evidently como 
to stop ; and, as there seenis to be about fifty 
of them, including two clarionets and a trom- 
bone, I had better leave <sfL 

. - . - 

Now ready, iu Twonl^-eikht ' pages, stltqhed. Prioo 
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SATURDAY, DBOEMBER 6, 1856. 


A PETITION TO THE •NOVEL. 

WRITERS. 

I HOPS nobody will be shocked, but it is 
only proper that I $hould confess, before 
writine another line, that I am about to dis- 
close the existence of a Disreputable Society, 
in one of the most respectable counties in 
England. 1 dare not be more particular as 
to the locality, and I cannot possibly mention 
the members by name* However, 1 have no 
objection to admit that I am perpetual Secre- 
tary, that my wife is Pre8i<leut, that my 
daughters are Council, and that my nieces 
form the Society. Our object is to waste our 
time, misemploy our intellects, and ruin our 
moi'als ; or, m other words, to enjoy the pro- 
hibited luxury of novel-reading. 

It is a private opinion of mine that the 
dull people in this country — no matter 
whether they belong to the Lords or the 
Commons — ^are the people who, privately as i 
well as pubhely, govern the nation. Ry dull 
» people, 1 mean ^ople of all degrees of rank 
andi education, who never want to be amused. 
I don't know how long it is since those dreary 
members of the population drat hit on the 
cunning idea — ^the only idea they ever had, 
or will have— of caUing themselves Respect-* 
able ; but I do know that, ever since that 
time, this great nation has-been afraid of 
them— afraid in religious, w political, and in 
social matters. It my present business were 
with the general question, I think 1 could 
prove this assertion easily and indisputably 
by simple reference to those records of our 
nation^ proceedings ^rhich tippear in the 
daily newspapers. But my object in writing 
is of the jmrticular kind. I have a specim 
petition to address to the writers of siovels 
on the part of the Disreputable Society to 
which I belong ; and if I am to give any 
example here of the supremacy of the dull 
people^ it must be drawn frma one or two 
plain evidences of their success in opposing 
the claims of our fiotitioos literature to fit 
popular rcoognitiom 

The dull people decided years and ^ears 
ago, as every one knows, that novel-writing 
was the lowest species of literaiy es^rtion, 
and that novcl-i'eading was a dangerous 
luxury and an utter waste of time^ They 
gave, and still giv6| reasons for tiiis opini^ 
wliicli are very satisfactory to pexiofts 


born without Fancy or Imagination, and 
which are utterly inconclusive to every- 
one else* But, with reason or without it, 
the dull people have succeeded in adding to 
our novels the stigma of being a species 
of contraband goods. Look, for exani]^, 
at the Prospectus of any librarian. The 
principal part of his trade of book-lend- 
ing consists in the distributing of novels ; 
and he is uniformly unwilling to own that 
simple fact. Sometimes, he is afraid to print 
the word Novel at all in his lists, and 
smuggles in his contraband fiction under the 
headof l^cellaneous Literature. Some- 
times^ after freely offering all histories^ all 
biographies all voyages, all travels, he owns 
sel&eproachfully to the fact of having 
novels too, but d^recatingly adds— Only the 
best! As if no other branch of the great 
tree of literature ever produced tasteless 
and worthless fruit I In all cases, he puts 
novels last on his public list of the books he 
distributes, though they stand first on his 
private list of the books he gains by. Why 
IS he guilty of all these sins against candour ? 
Because he is afraid of the dull people* 

Look igaiu — and this brings me to tke 
subject of these lines -^t our Book dubs. 
How paramount are the dull people tljpre ! 
How they hug to their rigid bosoms Voyages 
and Travels 1 How they turn their In- 
tolerant backs on novels ! How resolutely 
they get together, in a packed body, on the 
committee, and impose tlieir ioyless laws on 
the yielding victims of the dub, who secretly 
want to be amused 1 Our book club vras an 
, example of the unresisted deiiqpotism of tbdr 
rule. We began with a law that novels 
should be occasioDally admitted 1 and the 
dull people abrogated it before wa bad been 
in existence a twelvemonth. I smuggled in 
the lost morsel of fiction that our starving 
stomachs were allowed to consume, and pro- 
duced a humcaiie of virtuous indignation at 
the next meetui^ of the oommittee. AH the 
I dull peoplenf Jlmth sexes attended. One dull 
gentleman 8aid.ihe author was a pantheist, 
and quotedsmim florid ecstasies on the sub- 
ject of sevnmy and flowers in support of the 
opinion* Nobody seemed to know exactly 
w^t a pantheist WB/k but everybody cried 
^ lieai^ heat,*''**-wluch did just as well for the 
purpose^ Another dull gentleman said the 
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book w^B paiDftili because there was a death- 
bed scene in iU y- A third reviled it for morbid 
revelling the ambient of onme, because h 
shot from the handsome highway- 

man dispatdioAwt^HIItm of the story. But 
the great efis^iolN^ day wa»p¥oduced by a 
lady, the mpil^er of a laige family which 
began wii]ion4hmghter of eighteen years, and 
ended. h. boy of eight months. This 
lady^a t^bjecilon affected the heroine of the 
'Be^l,-^a most respectable married woman, 
P^etuaily jdunged in virtuous suffering, bpt 
an * improper chai^acter for young persons 
to. read a^ut, because the poor thhig had 
three aocouchements in the course of three 
volumes. “ How can I suffer my daughters 
to read such a book as that]’* cried^our 

A 


and family to certain of our , novel- writer^. 
We'may say of ourselves that we' deserve 
be heard, for we have bi|ived‘ public opinion 
for the sake of reading novels ; and we have 
rend, for some years padt, aE (I hold to the 
assenion, incredible as' it tnay appear)*-all 
the stories in one, two, and three volumes, 
that have issued from the press. It has been 
a hard struggle — but we are actually still 
abreast of flood of fiction at this moment. 
The critics may say that one novel is worth 
reading, and that another is not. We are no 
critics, and we read everything. The enjoy- 
ment we have derived from our all-devouring 
propensities *has been immense, — the gi-aii- 
tude we "feel to the ladies and gentlemen who 
feed us to rej^letion, is inexpressible. What, 


pix>lific subscriber, indignantly. A tumult j then, have we got to petition about ? A very 
of applause followed. A chorus of speeches | slight matter. Marking, first of all, as excep- 
succeeded, full of fierce references to our j tiona, certain singular instances of originality, 
national morality,” and **' the purity of our I may mention, as a rule, that our novel- 
hearths and homes.” A resolution was j reading enjoyments have hither to been always 
passed excluding all novels for the future ; derived from the same sort of chai'acters and 
and then, at last, the dull people held their the same sort of stories, varied, indeed, as to 
tongues, and sat down with a thump in their names and minor events, but fundameutally 
chairs, and glared contentedly on each other | always the same, through hundreds on huii- 
in stolid controversial triumph. From that , dreds of successive volumes, by huiulreds on 
time forth (histories and biographies being ' hundreds of different authors. We, none of us, 
comparatively scarce articles), we gaping | complain of this, so far ; for we like to have as 
sulwcribers were fed by the dull peo^e on much as possible of any good thing; but we beg 
ikothing but Voyages and Travels. Everyman ; deferentially to inquire whether it might not 
’(or woman) who had voyaged and travelled j be pracilcjible to give us a little variety for the 
to no purpose, who had made no striking i future ? Wo believe we have only to prefer 
observations of any kind, who had nothing , our request to tlie literary ladies and geiitle- 
whatever to say, and who said it at great 'men who are so good as to interest and amuse 
length in largo" type on thick paper, with us, to have it granted immediately. They 
aecompaniment of frowsy lithographic illus- . cannot be expected to know when tlie reader 
trations, was introduced w^eekly to our; has had enough of one set of established 
hearths and homes as the most valuable ; characters and events, unless the said reader 
guide, philosopher, a:id friend whom oui* > takes it on himself to tell them. Actuated 

, ' _„ij M l 1 Aiwi u * ijjr this conviction, I propose in the present 

petition to enumerate respectfully, on behalf 
of myself and family in our capacity uf 
readers, some gf the most remarkable among 
the many gooS* things in fiction which we 
think we have had enough of. We have no 
unwholesome craving after absolute novelty 
— all tJmt we ventuFe to ask for is, the 
ringing of a slight change on some of the 
favourite old * tunes, which we have long 
since learnt by heart. 

To begin with our favourite Hero. He is 
such an old friend that we have by this time 
got to love him dearly. We would not lose 
sight of him altogether on any consideration 
whatever. If we thought we had done with 
his aquiline nose, his tall form^ his wavy 
hair, Jtis rich vvoice, melancholy would fail 
on our fireside, and we should look at life for 
the future with jaundiced eves: Far be it 
fr^ uk to hint at the irlthdiawal of this 
nOble^ loving, injured fascinating man ! Long 
may #0 continue to weep on his deep chest 
mia pfM respectfully to our lips the folds of 
hie ample cloak ! Personally speaking it is 
by no mea^ of hifh thati^e are getting tired, 
but 'of oenaik aotiono ^ich We think he has 


mlers could possibly send us. Ail the sub- 
ficribers submitted ; all partook the national* 
dr^ of the dnll people, with the exception 
of myeelf and the members of my family 
enumerated at the beginning of these pages. 
We gaUantly and publicly abandoned the 
club ; got a box-full of novels for ourselves, 
once a monthi from London ; lost caste with 
our respectable friends in consequence ; and 
became, for the future, throughout the 
length and breadth of our neighbourhood, 
the Disreputable Society to which I have 
already alluded. If the dull people of our 
district were told to-morrow that my wife, 
daughters, and nieces had all eloped in 
diffe]i^t directions, leaving just one ^int of 
iitmpass open as a runaway outlet for me 
the eoal^ I feel firmly persuaded that 
one of them would be inclined to dis- 
Tmiedit the report. They wuuld just locdc up 
ifoom their Yoyages and Travels, say to eacn 
•#thmv ^^tly what might have been^ ex- 
pketed I goon with their reading again as 

if such thing as an extraordinary dbmeetio 

tiMOdy the neigh^urhood. 

r And ieome to the main ohrjeet of 

this petition oi mjeM 


'% I 


Sartos tijcIttBi] 


A rETITION TO THE NOVEL-WRITEBS. 




ijerformed often enough* > Foi* instance, may Let me eay fiomething, 'fimt,. al»^ttt 
Ve put it respectfully to ihe, ladies ^dgentli^ j^vourite t’WOfsktere— the tall <me, ^0 . 

menwWareBogaoaast(^>e;)^bithuD,thathe is seHous iittd .t^ifortun4t$.t the^W>rt light 
had better uot5.^^e*?ABy morel He has oim, vho iaebe^^ttiBh^ Being ati 

etridden so muoh^ lOh fo many different occa- EngHshmai^ f./have, :of course^ an ardent 
eions, across so many halls^ along so many attachment to anything like an established 
avenues, in and out at so many drawing- rule, simply because it is established. 1 kAow 
room doors, that he must be knocked up by I that it is a rule that, when two sisters are 
this time, and his dear legs ouijibt really to j presented in a novel, <»ie must be tall and 
have a little rest. Again, when his dignity | dark, and the other short and light. 1 know 
is injured by irreverfent looks or words, can : t^at five-feet-eight of female flesh and blood, 
he not be made to assert it for the future! when accompanied by an olive complexion, 
without ‘‘drawing himself up to his full! black #yes, and raven hair, is synonymous 
height 7 ” He has really becn^tretched too ! with strong passions and an unfortunate 
much by perpetual indulgence in this exer- ! destiny. I know that five feet nothing, golden 
cise for scores and scores of years. Let him 1 ringlets, soft blue eyes, and a lily-brow, 
ait down — do please let him sit down next ; cannot possibly be .associated by any weU- 
time ! It would be quite new, and so impres- 1 constituted novelist, with anything but ring- 
si ve. Then, again, we have so often dis- ing laughter, arch innocence, and mial matri- 
covercd him standing with folded arms, so monial happiness. I have studied these great 
often beheld him pacing with folded arms, so ! first x)rinciples of the art of fiction too long 
often heard him soliloquise with folded arms, ' not to reverence them as established laws ; 
so often broken in upon him meditating with [ but I venture respectfully to suggest that the 
folded arms, that we think he had better do j time has arrived when it is no longer neces- 
something else with his arms for the future, sary to insist on them in novel after, novel. 1 
Oould he swing them for a change 7 or put ; am afraid there is something naturally revo- 
them akimbo 7 or drop them suddenly on • lutionary in the heart of man. Although I 
either side of him? or could he give them j know it to bo wrong, to be against all prece- 
a holiday altogether, and fold his legs for a | dent, I want to revolutionise our favourite 
ehange 7 Pernapa not. The word Legs — j two sisters. Would any bold innovator ran 
why, I cannot imagine — seems always sug- jall risks, and make them both alike in 
gestivc of jocularity. “ Fitzherbert stood up j complexion and in stature ? Or would any 
and folded his arms,” is serious. “ Fitzher- • desperate man H dare not suggest such a 
bert sat down and folded his logs,” is comic. , course to the ladies) effect an entire altera- 
Why, I should like to know. tion, by making the two sisters change cha- 

^ A word — one respectful word of remon- ! racters ? I tremble when I see to what 
strance to the lady-novelists especially. We lengths the spirit of innovation is leading me. 
tliiiik they have put our Hero on horseback 1 Would the public accept the tall dark-haired 
oft(?n enough. For the first five hundred ' sister, if she exhibited a jolly disposition and 
novels or so, it was grand, it was thrilling, | a tendency to be flippant in her talk 7 Would 
when he threw himself into the saddle after* readers be fatally startled otit of their 
the inevitable quarrel with his lady-love, and sense of propriety, if the short charmer j^ith 
galloped off madly to his bachelor home. It the golden nail*, appeared before them as a 
was grand to read this — ^it i^':s’’awful to know, serious, strong-minded, fierce-spoken, mise- 
as we came to know at last by long expe- rable, guilty woman 7 It might be a danger- 
rlence, that he was sure before lie got home cus experiment to make this change ; but it 
to be spilt — no, not apilt ; 'that is another would be worth trying — ^the rather (if I may 
word suggestive of jocularity — thrown, be allowed to mention anything so utterly 
and given up as dead. It* was iuexpres- irrelevant to the subject under mscuasion as 
sibly soothing to behold him in the milder real life) because I think there is some war- 
passages of his career, moody in the rant in nature for attempi^g* the pro- 
saddle, with the reins thrown loosely over the TK)sed innovation. Judging by my own 
arched neck of the steed, as the gallant small experience, I should Bay^&at strong 
animal paced softly with his noble burden, minds and passionate natures reside princl- 
along a winding, road, under a blue sky, on a pally in the breasts of little, light women, 
balmy afternoon in early spring. All tlds especially if they have angelic blue eyes and 
was delightful reading for a certain number a quantity of fair ringlets. . '!Hie most faOe- 
of years but everything wears out at last, tiously skittish woman, for her age, with 
and trust me, ladies, your hero's favourite whom I am acqwntefl, is my own wife, who 
steed, your oeair, intelligent, affectionate, is three inches taller ^an I The heiirtiest 

glossy, long-tailed home, has really done his laugher I ever heard Is my second daughter, 
work, and may now be turned loose, for some who is bigger even than wife* end has the 
time to come, with great advantage to your- bladceet eyehrpuni and the swarthiest cheeks 
selves, and your readers. in tlm '^Ole fkjE^ig^boatJ^ho^ With such 

Having spdren a yrord^to^lhe ladie^ I ain stanoep aa from the baBom 

necessarily and tenderly remind of thm o£,my own can wmider If . I 

charming representatives — thb' Heroines. [ waid^ &r once in a way, to overthrow' the 
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icsteblUicd 41)441*^4^ iMte rndh^yM t jOTttl 
dark aistb it'dlR^lklOgb^ one itttfbdtlCMd 
as aiartlitfg bt two tke 

hundred heW ^ are likdy to 

receive n^t Mm mm thm Circulating 
Library! ‘ ^ 

But^ (fter id}, our long- established two 
sistorg^aem to bo exceptional beings, and to 
pdmesswWpartitively small importance, the 
mdment^ ouif minds I’evert to that vastly 
Btfpeiidr single personage, Tim beuoins. 1^ 
me mention, to begin with, that 'We wish no 
change to be made in our respectable) recog- 
nised, old-fashioned Heroine, who has lived 
and loved and wept for centuries. 1 have 
taken her to my bosom thousands of times 
already, and ask nothing better than to in- 
dulge in that tender luxury thousands of 
times again. I love her blushing cheek, hei 
gracefully-rounded form, her chiselled nose, 
her slender waist, her luxuriant tresses which 
always escape from the fillet that binds them. 

Any man or woman who attempts, iiom a 
diseased craving after novelty, to cheat me 
out of one of tier moonlight walks, one of 

her floods of tear^, one of her kneeling en- ^ 

ti^eaties to obdurate relatives, one of her ^ithiuhail of theMan-Haier'sterrlbletongue. 
raptui'ouB sinkings on her lovci's bosom, is a No man kisses lior, no man dries her tears, no 
novelist whom I distiust and dislike. He, man sees her blush (except with rage), all 
or sh^ may be a very remarkable writer tin ough the three volumes. And this is the 


J u 

|UMdttei«etkr 

SbidflMtlliU Ask whjrdia could Hdb ttuder this 
rakfittffiaue^ rcoelve almuoes with 

th»t 

4l^«^Sflaidemy*cCbBSiousne49^ lamented it. 
l^u^^ldeilly cotisciousiibM setois to me very 
Hk^’iteW £nglish for cur old-fashioned phrase 
bad planners. And I am the more conflrme<i 
in thiO idea, because, o«i all minor occasions,, 
the Man-mter is petsistOntly rude and dis- 
obliging to the last JBhrery mdividuai in the 
novel who wears tro^isem and gets within 
range of hermaidenlyconsOiotitai^ becomes 
her natural enemy from that moment. If 
he makes a iremark on the weather, her lip 
curls ; if he asks leave to give her a potato 
at dinner-time (meaning, poor soul, to pick 
out for lier the mealiest m the dish), her neck 
curves in scorn ; if he ofTeic a compliment, 
finding she won't have a potato, her nostril 
dilates. Whatever she does, erven in her least 
aggiessive moments, she always gets the 
better of all the men. They are set up like 
nine-pins for the Man-Hater to knock down. 
They are described, on tbeir iutrodueixon, nv 
clever, resol ii tc fellows ; but they lose their wits 
and tbeir self-posse^ision the instant they come 


but their books will not do for my Umily 
and myself. The Heioilie, the whole Heroine, 
audnotliiug but the Heiome — that is our cr\, 
if you drive us into a coiner and iubibt on 
our stating precisely what We want, in the 
plainest terms possible. 


opposition Heroine who is set up as succes- 
sor to our soft, femiulne, loveable, sensitive 
daihng of foimer da\s i 
Hct up, too, by lacly-novelists, wdio ought 
siuely to be authorities when female chaiac- 
Ueis are concerned. Is the Man-Hater a irut^ 


Beings thus, conseivatives in rcgaid to the ' lepieseiitatlve of young women, now-a-days ? 
established Heroine, though tamted with 1 [f po, what is to become of my son — my un- 
radioalism in rttereuce to the established lucky son, aged twelve years. In a short 
Hero, it will not, 1 ti ust, appear a very un- time, he will bo marriageable, and ho will 
accountable proceeding, il we now protest go into the world to bill and coo, and offer 



TontuTC to call this wretched and futile suli- and armed to the teeth with maidenly con- 
titute for our dear, tender, gentle, loving old sciousncss, occupies thf wide matriniouial 
Heroine, the Man-Hater; because, lu e\ery field, look where yog will I HI- feted youth, 
book in which edie appeals, it is her mission ^ >et^ a few 3 ears, ayd toe female neck will 
from fiif t to last to behave as badly as jios - 1 curve, the female nostril dilate, at the sight 
slblo to every man with whom she comes in [of you You see that stately form, those 


coutict. She eutei's on the scene with a pre- 
conceived prejudice against my seX} for which 
I, as a man, abominate her ; for wliicli my 
wif^ my daughters, my nieces, and all other 
available women whom 1 ha ve consulted on 
her. When her lover 
kes Her an offer of marriagSi she receives it 
1 the light of a personal mstu^ goes up to her 
"voom immediately afterwards, and flies into 
a passion with herseli^ because she is really 
in love with the man all the time— comes 
4 pwii ogaiO) fu4 ismuba him befoiie company 
inst^ of making a de<^ent apology-spouts 
jsnd flouts i^t him* pu^^a(|ter-oecaaion% until 
the end of the Imok is at iiand— -then, suddenly, 
turns round and marries him ! if we feel 


rustling shuts, that ample brow, and fall on 
your knees before it, and cry “Many me, 
maiTy me. for Heaven’s sake * My deludecl 
boy, that 18 not a woman— it is a Man-Hater 
— whited sepulchre full of vioknt expostu- 
lations and injurious epithets, ^e will leiul 
yon Uie life of a costermongei’s imp, until she 
has exhausted her whole stock of maidenly 
Consciousness; and she will then say (in 
effect, if not in words) :—*' Inferior animal, 
I loved you from the first— T have asserted 
ttiy womanly dignity by making an abject 
fbol of yon in pubuo and private— now you 
may marry me 1” Many nor not, my son ! 
G6 rather to the slave^market at OoiisUn- 
tiuople— buy a Circassian wife, who has 


native lapft end 

eiaters)^and^ttn«tt^disewr, to ^oome 
m Aeietao daagliteiHa4w«r» vrbo ^ilL not 
rleepiae him fortho lUMtVD&deble miafortmie 
of bemg-HiiMibn ! > 

But 1 Am Ipfiog my temper over a hypo- 
thetical caee, J am forgettiug^the epecial 
purpose of my petition, which, le to beg that 
ttie Man-Hater may be removed altogether 
4rom her uaurped position of heroine. 1 have 
respectfully suggested alight changes in other 
charactd3ta««*l imperatively dpmaiid total 
extinction in the piesent instance. The new- 
fashioned heroine is a libel on her sex. As a 
husband and a father, 1 solemnly deny that 
she IS in any single respect a uatuial woman 
Am I no judge 1 I have a wife, and I made 
ber an oiler. Did she receive it os the Man- 
Haters receive offers ? Can I ever foiget 
the mixtuie of modest confusion ami perfect 
politenebs with which that admirable woman 
Leaid me iittertbeiuost absolute nonsense that 
evei issued from my 2ij)s 1 Peiliaps she is not 
fit for a heroine. 'Well,! can give bei up in that 
capacity without a pang. But my daughters 
and nieces have claims, I suppose, to be con- 
sidcicd os examples of what young ladies are 
in the [>resent day. Ever since I lead the 
hist novel with a Man-Hater in it, I have bad 
xuy c}G on their iiobtiils, and 1 cm make 
nilKlivit that I have never yet seen them 
dilate under any circumstances, or iu any 
society. As for culling their lips and curv- 
ing flieir necks, they have attempted botli 
* opeiationa at my e;xpres8 request, and have 
found them to be physical impossibilities 
In men’s society, tbeir manners (like those of 
all other giils whom I meet with) are natuial 
and modest, and-^in the cases of ceitam, 
piivileged men— winning, into the baigaiu ' 
Tiiey open their eyes with astonibhiuent 
when they read of the pioo'ediugs of our 
new-fashioned heroines, anrf thi ow the book 
iinliguantly across ibe^ room, when thtj 
find a nice man submitting to be bullied by a 
nasty woman, becaust he has paid hei the 
compliment Ot falling in love with her. No, 
n ) ' we ppsitively decline to receive any more 
Man-Haters, and there is an end ot it * ^ 
With this uilcoinpromising expiession of 
opiiiion, 1 think it desirable to bung the 
piesent petition to a close. There are one or 
two other good things in fiction, of which wo 
have had enough ; out I refrain ftom men- 
tioning thejcn, irokn modest apprehension of 
asking for too !miich at a fime. If the 
aliglit changes iu gimeral^ and the sweep- 
ing leforiu m pcirucular, which I have ^en- 
tuied to suggesk c^ti be accomplished, we 
arc sure, in ihe.zuture as in the past, to be 
gititefub appreciating, and ineeftsaut novel- 
reacleis. If we cannot claim any critical 
Weight in the eyes of our esteemed authors, we 
can at least arrogatb to ourselves the minqjt 


^ hmmau b4«iga 

work-f* 

toI let us have. We are just 
respectable enot^h to be convinced the 
usefulaess of iooeasionally reading for infoivna- 
tiou i but v^e are also certain (and we say it 
boldly, iu the teeth of the dull peojple), tqat 
there are few higher, better, or more pro- 
fitable enjoyments in this woild tlian 
Ifig a good oiovek 

THE FEENCHM^ OS’ TWO WIVm 

Monsisor DU LA PivABDikRU was a 
geifileman of ancient family, but reduced 
fortune, in Touraine. The mmily name was 
Bouchet, but he called himself Pivardidre to 
distinguish himself from his brothers ; he 
was of model ate height, neither hand'some 
nor ugly, rather intelligent, well-dispoSed, 
and ft>nd of amusement ; he married more 
for mouey than for love a woman aomewliat 
older than himbelf— a Madame da Plebsir — a 
widow, who brought him an estate and 
chateau, called Nei bonne, for a dowry. Slie 
was not more than thirty-five, very fond of 
society, of which she wab esteemed an orna- 
ment ^ for, says the chronicle, “ Elle recevait 
avec uue grace parlaite,” She and her hus- 
band lived on good teims, but he was 
frequently absent fiom home; for, he was 
lieutenant in the regimint of the Dragoons of 
St. Heiiuine, apd had to be with the^ army ; 
iieieitlieless, he corresponded with his wife, 
and c line to see her whenever he could obtain 
leave of absence. At last ho gretv jealous of 
her. Tlieie was a ceitaln Piior de Mis^iay, 
who, iu foimei d t^s, had been a great firieud 
of his own, whom lie had made his own chap- 
lain, which obliged the priest to come to 
the ch^Iteau moie frequently ^tban whe» be 
had bten only the Piior of* Misetay. At 
fiist the husband liked this fnCreasO of 
intimacy, but when he found that prior 
Sontinued to come to the clAbeau iu hia 
absence as frequently as befoi'e, xf not uiqjre 
frequently, be took umbrage, and i^iose to 
suppose that his wife and bis fi^iend betrayed 
him. He was terribly afraid of the ndC 
cule that attichcs to a deceived bittsbond, 
i nd be said nothing, but took his own reso- 
lution. He quittca the army Witnotit telling 
his wife, and set out to travel Whither ho 
went iB not particularly recorded— prohabl^ 
not very far — ^foi*, a short time after he iNim 
left the seiwice he arrived, on a Otaneaer’i 
evening, at the gates of the towp of AhxerrS. 
A number of yohng girls were walkuig on 
tiie laxnparts, iaugunxg and’taikiixg among 
themselves. (M of them attracted his admi- 
ration*^ She ^ was very handdome; he made 
inquiries about her, aad discovered that she 
WM a Demoiselle l^llsTd, the daughter of a 
wklow who kept atoali hm^ter father 
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recently dead. He bed been a d<>ol^dce^;>er [tivie of Madame de k PIvardidre, Such a 




marry hk B^b^mente were, k j k Pimd^ who ibad eo kmch reason to 

those day^ Ike eekm^inih the - peimisdon I question her husband's proceedings. She 
to bequeath those. . At first he only intended | wsO, in all the perplexity caused by this 
to m^e the J0>i^ woman his mistress ; it lettmr when her husband himself arritred at 
was all a Pfrsojn in her position could expect | Bourg Dieu (a small village about seven 
from A fine jgmitleman ; but, as it happened mUes from his chateau) ; he .was met by a 
that she waa too virtuous to agree to any - 1 mason named Francois Marsau, who knew 
thing but honourable, kwful marriage, and him, and who expi^essed his surprise that ho 
as the Sieur de la PIvai'di^i*e was very muc^ should come there instead of going home ; 
in love, and considered! that he had been but M. de la Pivardidra who was in a very 
irrevocably injured by and divided fi^m his bad humour, and more jealous of his wife 
wife, he felt no scruple in contracting a second tlian ever, declared hk intention not to go to 
maiTiage wliile she was alive ; although the chateau until the evening, when he hoped 
bigamy, by the laws of IVance, was, in tljoae to surprise the Prior of Misejiy with his wife, 
days, a hanging matter. I when either ho would take the prior’s life, or 

He married her, notwithstanding, under the prior should take his. Francois Marsau, 
his family name of Bouchet, and ceasing to thinking to do a good deed, carried this in- 
be a seigneur, entered upon the office of formation to Madame de la Pivai-di^re and to 
huissier, which lii«! bride’s father had held the prior. Two hours afterwards, when her 
before him: thus becoming a sunplc bourgeois husband alighted at the gate of the cli&teau. 
This XAsariage was very happy, and he did he certainly found both his wife and the 
not suffer any remorse or misgivings to dis- prior — but he also found several of the neigh- 
turb hk felicity. At the end of a year his bouring gentry with their wives. They were 
second wife presented him with a baby, and all seated at dinner, and it was a friendly 
he began to wkh to make some better pi-o- party instead of a guilty t^leA^tdte that he 
vision for it than Ihe chance of bceomiiig a disturbed. The pnor seenitt!ti overjoyed to 
huissier like its father and grandfathei*. 11c see him, and all the guests gav^ him a cordial 
obtained leave of absence from his duties, welcome ; his wife alone kept her seat, and 
and made a journey to Nerbonne, whcie his did not speak to him. A lady of the corn- 
first wife still continued to reside, and the * pany said, jestingly, to Pivardidre, 
prior to visit her. M. de la PivardiOre, “Is that the way to welcome back a 
saw no reason for altering hk previous husband after so long an absence 1 ” 
opinion as to his having just grounds ofi lie replied gloomily, — 
jealousy, although it is only fair to say, that “ 1 am her husband, it is true, but I am • 
no proof beyond lus own suspicions ever not her friend ! ” 

came to light. He pretended to his wife that And then he seated himself at the table in 
be was still attached to the array, and needed silence. 

money to buy his promotion. She gave him This was not likely to make the rest of the 
all she had, and he departed to rejoin his party very comfortable, and they took their 
second wife, on whom he bestowed all the I departure as soon as possible. Left alone 
mon^y he obtained from his first. Eveiy with his wife, M. de la Pivardidre asked the 
yemr, for four successive years, ho made a meaning of the ^insolent reception she had 
visit to^ tNerbonne, and took from his wife given him. 
nearly the whole of her income, always underJ “ Go ask your wife,” she replied, 
the pretence of the exigences of the service. Of course her husband ifi^ontly denied 
Ilia kmily at Auxerre, in the meanwhile, j everything ; but, be could sot convince her. 
had increased ; he had by that time four They had high words together, and at length 
children. ^ ^ she was overaeard to say, 

At lei]|rth hk real wife, Madame dc k “You shall learn whgt it is to offer such 
Pivauli^re, began to entertain some vague an insult to a woman like me I ” 
suspicious that all was not right. News did After which she left him, and retired to 
not trav( 1 in those days either far or fast, her own room, the door of which she shut 
Still, it is very possible that rumours of his with violence. M. de la Pivaixlldre also 
life at Auxerre might have leacljed her. retired into the room that had been prepared 
of J une, sixteen hundred and for him. 

niu^pRven, she received a letter from tbe From that moment he disappeared. To com- 
pai liament in Paris, in- prebend properly the remains of thk strange 
she could tell him where her hus- story, the reader must bear in mind that, in 
^ person had written to those days, the domestic life in the interior of 
from Auxerre, to say that a woman ( the castks and oh&teaux was of the stiictost 
L . there . was extiemely anxious to ' - . i - . - - --- 


appears to have been a friend, if not a rek-l either commen^guponhkactB or questioning 
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the divine right of the Beigaear to do ae. he 
pleaeed. The domeetioe vrere genereUy here- 
ditary eervaati^ whose entire and perfect 
fidelity to the fttnily was the^trirtue at their 
class. Any orLene could be perpetrated in 
these country resldenoeB with the profoundest 
secrecy, and it was quite possible to stifie all 
evidence of actions thal^ if once known, 
would seem of too monstrous ^owth for 
society to contain, much less no conceaL 
Added to this, high roads wei^ few and bad 
in those parts of the countiy, remote from 
Paris, or at a distance from large towns ; 
and small towns and villages within a few 
miles of each other Were os mudh isolated as 
if they had stood in different countries. The 
system of the administration of justice was 
complicated, and very different from the present 
system of centralisation. Every town had its 
licuteuant-particulier, its procurem , its judge, 
and all the machinery of a separate admiui- 
strati oil of justice, except in cases of appeal 
to a higher court. No district could meddle 
with the affairs of another, and consequently 
there was no unity of action. The coui se of jus- 
tice was complicated to a degree difficult to 
conceive in these days. Years were consumed, 
and the accused were either left to languish 
ill a dungeon— -a heavy punishment for a 
convicted malefactor — or the trials were con- 
cluded with a fatal precipitancy. 

As we have said, the Siciti de laFivardidrc 
was never seen by any of the inmates of the 
chfiteau, after they bad retired for the night 
on the fifteenth of August, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, leaving him alone with his 
•wife in the dining-room after the guests had 
dejiarted. 

His horse, his arms, his riding-boots, and 
his heavy travelling cloak, were all left at the 
chateau/ hut the master of them was no 
where to be seen. This mysterious disap-* 
2>earance began to be Avbispered aliroad, and 
a vague, sinister report that he had been 
murdered began to cii-culati. Four persons 
belonging to the chateau declared they heard 
the report of a musket on the night of the 
fifteenth of August. Tlie two female sei vauis 
of Madame de m Pivardidre said things that 
seemed to confirm tha report beginning to 
gain ground, and people murmured that the 
magistrates of the district took no steps to 
inquire into the matter* 

At last the report of the Sieur de la Pivar- 
di^re’s disappearance under suspicious cir- 
cumstances reached ChatilJon Sup Tlndre, 
and M^Morin, the procurcur of that district, 
made a formal demand of the higher autho- 
rities to be allowed to inquire into the truth 
of the rei)ortB,and to make a public memorial 
of the result* This was on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, and the next morning M. Morin and 
M. Bonnet, the lieutenant-partioulicr of Cha- 
tillon, repaired to the village of Jeu, in which 
parish Nerbonne was situated. They 
examined fifteen v^tnesses, who, howev^fr, 
could only depose to what they had hoara I 


two Ibmale dumestics 

}a Pivlrodre* Xn ooM^mnee ah j^r wantT 
issued for the smsi of Mhdame y k 
dl^, her ehifdrea and servanto. Oatheiine 
Lemoina, one qf the two female servants, Was* 
arrested an 4 thrown into prison ; Catherine 
Lemereier, the other servant, made her escape. 
Madame de la Pivardidre, who loudly asserted 
her innocence, concealed herself in the house 
of afriend. Madame d'Aunine, another Mend, 
took charge of her jewels and plate, whlM 
sqmo of the neighbouring peasantry received 
her furniture, leaving the ch&teautothe mercy 
of the emissaries of the law. Madame de la 
Pivardidre’s little daughter— ten years old— 
was taken to the house of Madame de 
Prfirillc, afriend of the family. After she had 
been there a few days, she related a story 
I which caused an immense sensation, and 
seemed quite conclusive as to the fate of her 
fath#^r and the guilt of her mother. 

She said, that on the fifteenth of last 
August, slie had not been put to bed in her 
nsnal bed-room, but in a garret at the top of 
the bouse, and that after she was in bed her 
mother came and locked the door upon her, 
l>uring the night she was awakened by a great 
noise and a lamentable voice crying out, “ O 
my God, have mercy upon me ! ” She tried 
to get out, but could not, because the door 
was fast locked. The next day, she saw marks 
of blood on the floor of the room where her 
father had slept, and, some days afterwards 
she saw her mother washing linen stained 
with blood at a brook. Nobody dreamed of 
mitodoubting the truth of a story told with so 
much simplicity. Other witnesses arose, all 
de]>osing to some new and corroborative 
fact. 

Catherine Lemereier, the servant who had 
esca2)ed, was arrested early in October, and 
being interrogated made a full confession. 
She said that, on the evening of the fift^nth 
of August Madame de la Pivardidre sent 
everybody out of the way, even her little 
daughter, whom she sent to sleep in the gar- 
fet, locking her in. There remained in the 
house onl> M<ulame de la Pivardidre, hei*Belf 
and Cathei'iuc Lemoins, the other servant ; 
but the Prior of Miseray was in the court* 
yard along with two of his valets, one of 
whom was armed with a sabre^ the other 
vith a pistol. Apparently, Madame de la 
Pivardicro had not full confidence in Cathe- 
rine Lemoins. for she sent her out to get some 
eggs from a farm-house at a short distance. 
Sue then went out to the prior and his 
servants, and brought them into the house. 
A candle having been lighted, they all pro- 
ceeded to the room where M. de la Pivardmre 
was sleeping. One of the men drew aside the 
curtains of the bed and, seeing that their 
victim was lying ^ ^ position which rendered 
it diffiioult to strike hiiOy i&an mounted on 
a stool and fired down upon him. The 
imfortunate gentleman was only wounded, 
and, starting up Btreaming with blood, 
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Hs life in ^>ti(o8t moring teoeii, nd-| witi^ btm nt Flaylqne. Be waa alive and 
dreseing^iiinMtf his tiMf i one had mr mdde lea^lt 

etti beiugVbU oompaseioA.* Hie nttott i ^ teftnutneder liim. £& account tqf 

nther Benmii^ of* ft* ^xior fell ii|ma Inm bhnsw etfaigbKtowiM enpngb, and 
with hih sword tip arotindod him in sethidl ftiUy eBj^ldmed oil S^at wssnaytteiious in his 
place* ’ aim^tfahPttiieB^stroek^khhorim* disimpeartmee. ^ 

at the fipebtaw'epid at the twrihle cide« of | ** Soaredlj^,'* said he» " haid I retired to my 

hermastei|}milld not regain fvom^teara, bnt ' rocmi «a the night ofmysetiimtoNerbonne, 
was thrtamBsiS by her mistress with the same whnd Catherine Xenioins tsame to me and 


iMsbew any compassion* She also told me thlt if I remained itiil moiming in 
dejPiedftiMD^ as soon as her master was dead, the ch&teau I fan the risk of being arrested, 
hfaa wiorWoervants took awav the body, aiyl I knew that 1 had oonsmitted btomy, and I 
i^e-aid not know what they did With it ; but knew that 1 should certainly ibe hanged if it 
wVSkt tiiey weie gone Machune de lt» Pitar- were brought home to Feanog that 
4idfe fetdied some ashes and herself seonred my wife was*'in posaOBskm ^ the fiicts, and 
.^e iHNirds. She had the bed carried into the | that she had determined to proseente me, I 
oeliar, along with the bed-clothes, which did not neglect the timely warning the girl 
were steeped in bloods The straw was taken > bad given mo. At four in the mommg I 
out of the mattrasB and bunied, and the tick- lelt the clAteau. 1 left my horse behind, 
ing filled with some fresh haH4)eaten straw, becausp it was lame ; indeed, I had been 
The {Trior’s servants returned in about two obliged to lead it the evening before, when I 
hours, and they all sat down to Rn{^per toge- arrived. 1 did not wish to encumber in}aelf 
then At first, this witness said that the with any luggage ; £ therefore Jeft iuy cloak, 
piior himself was not actually present during my gun, and my ricUng-boets. I stopped the 
the assassination. But, hhortly afterwards whole of the iissct day at Bourg Die a. On 
failing dangerously ill, and living apparently the seventeenth 1 arrived at Ohltteanroiig^ 
P tlie point of death, she sent for the judges and lodgeil for the night ittt the sign of the 
and dedared to them that she had dii^ised Three Merchants. On the eighteenth, / 1 
the'tmth as regarded the Prior of Miseray, stofiped^ ^ l8Boudu% at the sign of The 
land that he was the man whp aelualiystru^ Clock, and thence I made xny way to 
the fatal blow. Oatheiine Lemoiiis, the other Auitene, where £ tliought myself in safety 
weiwan^ eonfirmed the evidence^ and added from all puiuuit.” 

that on her return from letch mg the eggs, When he was told of the danger to which 
slie went straight to the room occupied by , his disappearance had exposed his wife, he 
the Sieurde la Pivardidre and found him just' was greatly distressed, but fancied that it 
dead ; that *be desired the two valets to tiike would be an easy matter to set nil right, il e 
away She body and bury it, but did not tell went befoiw a notary and executed a deed, * 
them where; and that then she went and testifying to his identity; signed it, and Lad 

S ieparmi Supper. After supper the men it properly formalised. He wrote to Ids wite 

enarted. and to hm brother, telling tliein of his ex- 

Moie than thirty witnesses, most of them istoino. That was not enough ; liis bodily 
friends of J^ladSme de la Pivardidre, deposed 'presence was necessary. His teeond wife 
to tbjifaet of the assassination, and oonfirnicd showed herself good and noble ; she never 
the evidence df the two servants m many reproached him, and showed no anxiety 
ways. fAU doubt about this tragedy was at except that Madfime de la Pivardidre should 
an rand^t least in ChUtillon sur ITndre, be delivered fiUin her palaftil position. »She 
whdre the itiquiiy had taken place. But* urged her husband's departhroi and, though 
now began the extiaoixiinary part of this folly aware of tire risk hs rasidli^ did not 
remdrkable stoxy* Tidings came from Bamo- hesitate to set off for NSibso^i On his 
riuitin, a town on the other side of Nei bonne, arrival tliere^ fie fomul the ohftteau entirely 
that Mc^eur de la Pivaixiidre had been gutted ; nothing but the bars walls remuin- 
8LCU theira alive and well subsequently to the hig. lie was mtlliged to go to his brother's 
fifteenth of August, the night of his asserted house. 

murder. Madame de la Fivardidre con- He presented htmself before tho Judge of 
tinned to assort her innocence, and caused Banioratiiiii. aOd demended thadi he might 
search to be everywhere made for her hus- prove liis iaentity at all U* places tn and 
band. From the letter that hod roused her abemt Netbonne, where he was so well kuchvn, 
jealousy, she had uu idea that be would which was accordingly dUneu At Iaio 6, he 
s* found at Auxerre or in the neiglibour- was recognised by tne cur^ 'by all tlie otlicors 
hood. On inquiry, the whole story of, of the jurisdiction, and by % doeen of the in- 
idi/ixiariia.ge under the name of Bouehet, habitants* At the vUiagd of Jen^he eutei*ed 
«lM of his having filled the situation church during vespers, imd his arrival caused 
of hnidfisi', oms to light. Boifcbsl^ or such a Sensaticm, that tlio service was inter- 
more Pivardidre, himself, hsd | mpted ; sveiy one there had fully believed 

been sit Axtsofse witliin the last few days ; him lUiirdered^, and they imagined it was his 
but haddspiMMi sSldde&ly. * Tlie messengers ghost which they now behold. At length 
•cut by bis wHMiM^radtsd him and came npi they were sstisliedethat it was fhe real 
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La Pivar^idre ; mam thm Imot Iwadrad 
peiaoiifl swori'to bk IdeutMigr j*tba ^mrfi oon- 
^firmed it ; and ilk taeUmony could not mil 
ba Mispected) aarlie uraa toianceeed tbe Pi^ior 
of Miseray, who aa accomplice in the murder > 
would loae alb bie benelkea. He saw his 
little girl, who bad guren such fatal evidence 
against her mo^ec) imd she recognised him 
at ouca for her father. At Mkeray every 
one knew hina^ * 

The Lietttehant^psrticnlior of Cliaiillon, 
who had b«^n the mt to set the inquiry on 
^ot, camo to Uie reservoir at Nerbonne to 
search for the bodv of La Pimrdidre, who, 
being informed of the fact, presented himself 
befoie this functionary, and said : 

^ Do not lose time in dragging the waters 
for what you may find upon the banks.’* 

The lieutenant thinking he saw a ghost, 
was seized with such terror, that he' turned 
his horse’s head and galloped off at full 
speed. Ail this might have been deemed 
convincing ; but TThen, as a last satisfaction, 
De la Pivardikie presented himself at the 
prison of Ohdteaurouz, where the two female 
servants were confined, they both declared 
him to be an impostor. 

One of them aflerwards declared that the 
Lientenant-particuJier had ordered them with 
thi-euts to disavow their master. What 
makes this somewhat probable is, that he 
had given strict orders that no one shouhl be 
allowed to enter the prison or to see the 
prisoneis ; and he made a formal complaint 
against the judge and pr4v0t of Bamoruntiu, 

* who had ucoompauied De la PivardiOre. 

The Procureur-gdnfiral of Chatillon ordered 
a decree to be re^slered for the arrest of M. 
de la Pivardidre, that further measures might 
be taken for ascertaining the truth. This 
coining to his ears, La Pivardidre, who could 
not ruu the risk of sUndiug a trial for bi- j 
gamy, which would in all likelihood have 
followed, did not stop tc^be an*ested, but! 
escaped firpm Chatillon in all haste, being 
assisted, by the Lieutenont-g^ii^ral of Bamo- 
rantin. This magistrate drew up a state- 
ment, teatifyia to the identity of the Sieur 
de la PivardidiS^ which signed by all his 
family ; and then he depaHed to Auaerre, 
hoping he had left th^siii train fora speedy 
Olid mg. But, the intricate machinery of 
French justice, once set in motion, was 
not to be so eimily stopped. All the different 
officials who had been engaged in the 
inquiry began to quarrel about their pre- 
rogatives, each dbdaking that the others 
had infringed |ik judaffietion. The lieu- 
teiiant-parcicnUer df Chat^n, who had 
been the first to stir in the afie^, still per- 
sisted in drawhw up a prock-verbal con- 
cerning the miiroer of a lUan who had proved 
himseU to be alive ! The Proeureur-^nfiral 
took part With the official of Chatillon ; the 
Judge of Bamonmiin, the* friend of 
Pivardiire,, was reprimanded foi* meddling 
with what was not within his jurisdiction. 


lihe* MiDri of Wnema^wn 
iififie^and thrown 
. had heeome hiidily curecn 


The tjsse 

: had heeome hifikly curious. Tl&re were^De 
ila Pbnurdidilf hhaadf; bis wife^ aad the Prior 
on one sidi^ndeeiaiiag tfaatitbese had 
no murddr whatever coqimUted; on' the- 
other sid^ ^ere was the Lienteuanit^lWti* 
culier and ihe Pro^nmirdu BoiifinrOliatiUon 
sur rindre, who insjated on proving, 
sake of public justice, that H. de la Pitar- 
' (jidre baa been jOfeetusilymurdereA although 
I no trace of liis body could be foandf. 

I In this dilemma the Sieur de^la Pivardldre 
petitioned for a safe-conduct ibr four mentbs, 
that be might ai^pear in person, as his 
abiience gave some colour to the assertion of 
the opposite party, that he was an impostor ; 
but, without this safe-conduct he could not 
appear, because he would certainly have 
been tried for his bigamy and hanged. Ek- 
jeept to those well versed in the method 
and technicalities of the French courts of 
I justice of those days, it would be hopeleaa to 
I attempt to render the course pursued in thin 
' ease intelligible ; there were pleadings before 
I one magistrate, and counter-pleadings before 
another ; iustiuctions, eounter-instruetious, 
and re-instractions ; judgments pronounced 
which were to prejudice neither party ; and 
decisions the intention of which was to place 
' everybody in the position they were bmore 
I tbe pleadings began ; and after fifteen days’ 
arguing the cause it was remitted to auotliar 
court to begin it afresh, 
j The venue, as we should term it, of the 
case, was changed to GhartreC, aad the 
prisoners were transfericd to the prison of 
that city. At tliis stage of the matter, the 
second wife of M. de la Pivardidre showed 
herself thoroughly generous* Moved with 
pity for all parties, she went to Versailles ; 

I and, through the interest of soms influential 
persons, obtained an audnmoe witn tik 
I king, and entreated him to grant /M. do la 
' Pivardi^ro a royal sate-conduct that bemigbt' 
appear without danger. Louis fihe 
teenth — who had been informed of all the 
cumstances — treated her with great kia(kese, 
granted her request, and said lihak suclt a 
beautiful woman ought to have had h better 
late. 

Armed with this safe-conduot, whi4fii was 
dated Yersaiiles, twenty-sixth August, six- 
teen hundred and ninetjMekbl^ De la Hvafv>- 
didre surrendered himself and became n 
prisoner io Fort I’Evdque, at Posis^ in order, 
as he declared, to substantiate that he was 
actually Louis de la Pivardidre^ sqab% tieur 
de Bouchet, and husband to the Udy Mar- 
gufirite de C^nelier. At length the cause 
came to a hea^ving. Th e most oelenxated advo- 
cates in France were employed on both sides 
end, after many days’ pleading, D’Auquesseaa, 
w^ was ikin the advocate-general, and 
aftmrnrdi <dkiaiieellMr *of France, made ft 
anseoh lull pf and ebqtienoftfin fcyour 
01 Madame de la Plvardidi^ and the others 
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who had\»eeii Iix spite of this, The Prior of MIseray, who^ was the caxise 

the judgeswBre .#1^# their opipion, of all the woe, broke off all aequhintance 
but at last fovour of the ab* with Madame de la Pivardidre^ and lived to 

ciised, and ordered be aet at liberty, a great age^ dying at last peacefally in his 

l^is, however, to ba done so convert. 

easily. M. de la |S'!^idre was set at liberty — 

because he had rendered himself a voluntary JOHN HOUGHTON’S ADVEBTISE- 
prisoner ; bi#fcj for others, the meshes of ^ MENTS. 

the ’lacw ,^^#0 deliberately unravelled, ac- John HoilbHTON, as was explained in the 
cording. to. the strictest forms. They were former article, **published the fblio edition of 
only placed in the position they were in his curious newspaper or magazine of uni- 
^ befqa^^^ey were arrested. It was now versal knowledge, between the years sixteen 
neoemry to prove that the deposition pf the hundred and nmety*two and seventeen huu- 
servants on whose testimony the accused had dred and threi;*— comprising the greater part 
been arrested, was false. A trial was ordered. I of the reign of WDliam the Third. In the 
Before it came on, one of the women— Cathie- ^ first year of that period his weekly sheet was 
rine Lemoius — died, and as it is gravely | filled with the miscellaneous communications 
recorded, " Death quashed the prosecution i already noticed, garnished with such scraps 
against her.** The trial, however, as regarded | of home news as the following This 
Catherine Lemercier went on, and was at ' session, at the Old Bailey, twenty received 
last concluded. She was condemned to stand 1 sentence of death ; twelve to" be burned in 
barefoot, a cord round her neck, a lighted | the hand; four were ordered into their 
torch 6f two pounds weight in Lev hand, j Majesties* service ; five were order’d to be 
before the principal gate of Chatillon sur | wlilpt.” " On Tuesday last, at the whipping- 
I’lndre, and there kneeling down to declare, ! post in Tuttle Fields, near Westminster, a 
in a loud voice, that she had wickedly and ' pedlar was severely whipt for hawking about 
maliciously and with evil intent, made the finen cloth.** Or such pickings from the 
- false statement set forth on the trial ; for London Gazette as the following : — That 
which she asked pardon of God, the king, and , the late Governor of Hydel Wg was degraded 
justice. After this, she was to be severely ! of all honours, and sent over the Neckar with 
beaten with rods at all the chief thorough- the hangman, having first received all con- 
fares ; to be branded on the right shoulder ; ' tempt imaginable that an usual threepenny 
all she had in the world to be confiscated, loaf is sold in the I^rench camp for twelve 
and a fine from her goods to be imid to the pence, and quart of beer at the same price 
king ; she was to be banished for life to a that on the twenty-five instant, was launched 
certain distance, under pain of death if she j at Deptford the Falmouth of fifty guns, built • 
returned. As to Madame Pivardi^re, and ‘ by Edward Snellgrave at bis new dock there; 
the prior, and other servants, they were , which is all I see useful for posterity.” 
decided quite innocent of murder, and even j But with the commencement of his second 
Madame’s character as a wife was declared volume, Houghton enlarged his vrork in order 
intact ; and that there had never been any ut> admit advertisements. The former sheet 
cause for scandal about the prior. All the of one leaf, or two pages, had been sold for a 
aceuskUons whiek had been registered against penny. Any one may have these papers 
them were ordered to be blotted out, and ! brought to their bf)uses for a penny the week, 
i all the parties were dismissed from the ' in London ; and at the same price within the 
court. This decree was pronounced on the* compass of the penny post, if the messengers 
I fourteenth of June, seventeen hundred and I be spoke to ; or else anywhere in England, if 
! one ; when the case had lasted four years all ' a dozen will agi-ee and speak to their book- 
i but about six weeks. 1 seller or carriei*.** It* is not clear whether 

Notwithstending the official clearing of her j tbig penny was or was not superadded to the 
' character, M. de la Pivardiere held to his j charge for the paper itself ; but be this as it 
’ own opinion respecting his wife’s conduct ; may, no additional chaise was made for the 
with the prior ; he refused to return to Ner- : advertisement leaf ' subsequently appended, 
bonne ; and as his relationship to his second ^ Houghton probably received a fee sufficient 
wife was quite upset, be obtained a small j to cover the expenses. In his’ announcement 
appointment from the Due de Feuillade, j of the change, ne said : This advertisement 
who was his relation ; he soon afterwards part is to give away, and those who like it 
; 'Vm killed at the head of his brigade not may omit the, reading. I believe it will 
ill' ah encounter with some smugglers. His bdp on trade, particularly encourage the 
vrfife did not long survive. One morning the ; advertisers to increase the vent of my papers, 
poor woman was found dead in her bed. j I shall receive all sorts of advertisements, but 
The aeOond wife manied again after her | shall answer for the reasonableness of none, 
husband*S death. All the four children of unless I give thereof a particular character, 
her first marriage died young. Her second on which (as I shall give it) may be de- 
husband died also, and she married again for pendance.** 

the third time^ and lived and died mtich 

respect^ " , * Words, No. 818, pag^ 453. 
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this,; as in ^Ise,, iliere 'was a 

quaiutness of manner in Houghton’s dealings 
with his readers] If he touted fmr advertise- 
ments, he did it' in very gentle and candid 
manner. “ Whether,” says he, “ ’tis worth 
while to give an account of ships set in for 
lading, or ships arrived; with the like for 
coaches and oarrieri) ; or to g^e notice of 
approaching fairs, and what cqmmodities are 
chiefly sold there, 1 must submit to the 
judgment of those concerned.” And if his 
dealings iii this way at any time fell short in 
quantity, he announced the plaiq fact without 
quirk or quibble: — “For want of enough 
advertisements by reason .*tia long vacation, I 
shall omit them this week, but' go on again 
as they shall come in.” 

The advertisements which appear in a 
public journal take rank among the most 
signiflcant indications of the state of society 
at that time and place. The wants, the 
wishes, the means, the employments, the 
books, the amusements, the medicines, the 
trade, the economy of domestic households, 
the organisation of wealthy establishments, 
the relation between masters and servants, 
the wages paid to workmen, the rents paid 
for houses, the prices charged for commo- 
dities, the facilities afforded for travelling, the 
materials and fashions for dress, the furniture 
and adornments of houses, the varieties 
and systems of schools, the appearance and 
traffic of towns — all receive illusti’ation 
from such sources. It would be possible to 
write a very good social history of England 
^during the last two centuries, from the 
information fumished by advertisements 
alone. 

When John Houghton first put forth his 
extra sheet or leaf, the advertisements sent 
to him related chiefly to books — either new 
ones to be published, or old ones for sale. 
Occasionally we meet with announcements of 
works which have since flecome classical ; 
frequently the polemical spirit bursts forth ; 
and little less frequently is the sermon- 
writing taste of that* age illustrated, as in 
Mr. George Hutchinson’s^ Forty-five Sermons 
on the Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm. But 
the large majority of works, as may be 
expected, have long been forgotten ; witness 
the Essay on Unequal Marriages, by S. 

, Bufford, Gent., in which the author argues 
against old persons marrying with youn^ ; 
against pei'sons maiTying without friends’ 
consent ; and against persons marrying with- 
out their own consent. 

■Very shortly, however, lottery advertise- 
ments became plentiful. Thomas Neale, 
Esquire, Groom Porter to their Majesties 
{'Vv illiam and Mary), announced that in the 
lotteries carried on at tiliat time ia Venice, 
more than thirty-three per cent, was detained 
for the use of the undertakers : whereas in a 
lottery about to be established by him, onl;^ 
ten per ce^t. would be deducted, to pay for 
all trouble, hazard, and charges. This lottery 

; \ r y 

was to contain. pdse.ef three jbhousand 

pounds^' and ..cither tmimres; and 

among the l^tees named wese Sir Francis 
Child and IJIehard Hoarc^ names perpetuated 
to this day withhi bell-sound of St. Dunstan’s. 
liotteries became announced for all sorts of 
objects, generally as % means of getting off a 
large stock of some ,j^rticular kmd of goods. 

One will suflice as an example of all;— *'f At 
the Indian warehouse, at the sign of the 
Black Bell, in Bedford Street, Covent Gwden, 
by Joseph Bose and Elizabeth Madmc, will 
be delivered out twelve thousand tickets at 
half-a-crown each; and there shall be also 
twelve thousand blank tickets prepared, two 
liufldred and fifty whereof shall he made 
benefits, ; which said benefits shall contain in 
goods to the value above mentioned.” The 
benefits in prizes varied from two pounds to 
a hundred and fifty pounds value ; and as 
their aggregate amount equalled the amount 
to be paid for all the tickets, we may cha- 
ritably conclude that a very remunerative 
price was set upon the Janan goods, china 
jars, Indian silks, fans, muslins, screens, and 
cabinets, that constituted the collectiou— a 
principle not unknown to the concocters of 
modern distributions. 

Next, the miscellaneous advertisements 
began to appear, in all their wonted variety. 

The VauxliaJl pottery, well known to con- 
noisseurs, is brought to our notice in the 
following advertisement ; “ There is found 
near Faux Hall, in Surrey, a sort of clay 
used to make all sorts of tea-pots, well- 
approved on by most toy-shops about the 
!^change, and are hardly discer|ied from 
China and other pots from beyond sea, being 
very exact in colour, strength, and shape, ana 
lately applied to this use by two Dutch 
brothers, whoso names are l^Un.” Matri- 
monial advertisements were BCarce,4mch 

as one from “ A gentleman about thirty years 
of age, who has a very good estat^ would 
willingly matcli himself to some good young 
genileivomau that has a fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds or thereabouts.” Soiuetimes, 
the mode of obtaining what is wanted, or 
getting rid of what is not wanted, is very 
droll. Of the latter class, the following is an 
example : A witty, arch boy, that is apt to 
play by the way when he goes of errandsf, 
would be disposed to a captain or master of 
ship, if any wants such.” One remarkable 
adveiiiisemeut relates to a new stage-coach 
set up between Loudon and Norwich, stsurted 
and supported by a joint-stock company of 
two hundred persons, on the ground that 
** no single person, or five or six in comp,Dy, 
would venture to set up a new stage ; ” the 
enterprise was called for because “ the stage 
coaches that are driven between London and 
Norwich have, for several years last past, been 
so ill performed that the passengers traveling 
therein have been very much incommeuedy 
and the journeying of the said coaches ren< 
deredr Very irksome and burdensome.” All 
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ten cent. 
/Wonderfiil 
the rS^b 
Stlb' w^»ng8 drawn 
le ; pnrC' water laid’ on 
^Vhite Conduit beatific 


^6108 on W late jacired Mejesty .jQueen 
were thrown together, on terms 
of In these advertising pages. ' 

But pmaps more curious than any adrer- 
iisenienta inserted by John Houghton in his 
we^y journal on the part of otlifira arc 
those which sprang more immediately from 
himself— as a commission-agent for all sorts 


haW^oasampfeefcthed^^ 
iiibfr head dmmin 

znay \M doid4M nedr^luilf ^e.^eestmon rat^:> 
g^ntlenmn draws loir, and, ^yet aa 
wetbias if the utmost value vujas aprttiid.^I ' 
now wanta second-hand ehariot^—OhO that 
has waited' ttfam lady divers years, and 
onderstand&^all affairs^^beloi^tng.td. Ivousc- 
keeping ana tjie' need\e,< desires some ouch 
place, i^he seems a' discreet^^stald body. — I 
have divers manuseiipt Beroioits to. sell.-^I 
can help to any parcel of fiower, of brimstone. 
— If any jt^ptice of peace- wants a clerk, 

I can help to one th^ hss> ,been so seven 



of people on all sorts of subjects. He ^r:»t j years, uiKiei*stan(is aoeouuts^ -to be a butler, 
began by aimouncing his own dealings in | also to receive money. He also can shave,, 
chocolate, at that time a somewhat costly | and buckle wiggs.*’ . . 

luxury: “I have two sort^ both made ofl This curious collection, picked out iudis- 
the best suets, without spice or perfume, | criminately, will a^ord some idea of Johi^ 
the one five shillings and the other six j Hough tons commission agency during the 
shillings the pound, and with viaelloes ' first five yeai-s of liis folio publication ; and 
(vanilla) and spices, at seven sbillitigs the I by another paragraph of similar bits, it will 
pound, ril answer for their goodness. If I ' 
shall think fit to sell any other sorts, I'll 
give notice.'* At a later date, he an- 
nounced liis excellent sago atid (3 email spa 
water. But the advertisements now' moie 
especially under notice are those in wjdch he 
evidently acted for others. His lanjmsige 
on such occasions has a brevity, clearness, 
and precision of outline— an absence of 
roundabout verbiage and hollow quackery, 
tiiHt renders them quite pleasant contrasts 
to cert^n other advertisements of a hun- 
dred and sixty years later. will string 
a number of these fiearls together, just 
as we find them, liud form them into a| 
paragraph. 

“A bunch of six keys, with a little silver 
seal hanging on a string, w^ei'e found in 
Oracechurph Street last Saturday ; I can 
give^kn accoun*t(;of them. — One that is well 
qualifi^ to wait upon a gentleman, desires 
some suejk fux employment lie looks grace- 
fully, has bad the kmall-pox, can give secui 
rity for his fide^ty, and can be well recom- 
mended.— For, a boy about thirteen year old, 

I want a handicraft master, that deserves 
from ten to twenty pound. — If any have an 
jidvowsoh Vorth one liuudred pounds a-year, 
in a good air, I can help him to a customer. 

—I want an apprentice for a packer of very 
good trade. — I can give an account of au 
estate not far from this, of twelve hundred 
pounds the year, to be sold in gross Or 
parcels. — I want a negro man that is a good 
house carpenter or a good shoemaker,— There 
IS ip. good large house-organ to bo sold at 
Chelsea.-*! want apprentice for a cheese- 
ndongpr.— I ^ve met with a curious gardener 
that will burnish anybody that sends to me^ 

^oir firuit^traes atid ^rent-shrubs and garden-' 
weda.. , X. ttJade, him promise with aU 
solemmly toM whatever he sends me shah 

gallon of ipmt 'of ekterberriee for 


be seen that tlie ooinmercittl activity 
did not in anywise lessen during the 
second and concluding period of five yeai’s. 
“I want an impropriation, worth seven 
or eigiii hundred pounda— ?! would ; buy 
any .parcel of buck’s bones/— If any brick- 
layer, cat^^enter, or such like, will go to the 
American plantations, I can direct him how, 
with his interest.— If any want an ai:)othe- 
cary^fi shop well furnishou, within the city, I 
can help.— I want a mate and apprentice fit 
for a ciiiruigion of a great East India ship. — 
If any dan help to a place worth six hunami^ 
pounds, I can help to a -customer. — If any* 
shopkeeper in London will lett the best of his 
house lip stayers, I can help to a customer— 
If I can meet with a sober man that has a 
^counter-tenor voice, I can help Jiiw to a 
place worth thirty pound the yoai* or more. — 
if any noble or other gentleman want a porter 
that is very lust^, comely; and six foot high 
and two inches, 1 can help.— The cook shop 
in St. Bartholomew Lane, behind the Ex- 
change, is to be lett; I can tell further. — If 
any want a wet-nurse,^ can help them, as I 
am inform’d, to a very good one. 1 have a 
large parcel of excellftufc Diapalma^plaster. — 
Within four miles of London, in a very plea- 
sant place, is an ancient Grammar School^ 
with the scholars, to be disposed o£— I want 
R neat and fashionable ccriach, witli glasses 
before.— If any decay’d gentleman 1ms a 
pretty son abtutt twelve year cl(^ I can, help 
him to be a page to a persmi Jw^or.— I 

know of a house worth ;$2000. with a door 
into St James’s Park, to be sdd or lett.— I 
sell lozeUges for sixpence i3i<^‘bhhce, wiiich 
several commend agaii^et beatit^burning. — 1 
want a clerk for a valuable itjtoihey in the 
Common Pleas.— If anj wanta^maid to wait 
on them, 1 can help to one that is extraordi- 
narily well recommended,' and in all likeli- 
hood will prove well^— I know of a single 
gentleman within twelve miles of London, 
and pleasant that haci ■ a very good house 


, wi&ll itirnishod'i;'' blit for lum;^ 

tlieretord If somel gentieumu^itird hU wife, ‘61* 
slnf^le i^ntlmaoy wduld ivitb him, he 
will board witb onihiay. <hall b^d 

with him.-^l' want, a eain|>ldatv young man 
that will wearfa »Hv©iy,'«io -wait on ,a very 
valuable gehtt^maki ; but he must know liow 
to pky on a vioto br*flute.‘-rAn anquaintance 
of mine, whfo alone prepares Fnjr Koaamond’s 
Odoriferous Beaiit^ing Biilsaru for the hands 
and face, has desired me to convey it to 
such as shall want the same. — One that has 
been very well bred, and undgrstands the 
bass-viol to a good degree, also all sorts of 
needle- work, particularly the working of 
beds and petticotes, desires to wait on some 
lady or gentlewoman, or teach some young 
ones ; she would make a tlte graceful ser- 
vant, as she looks.— I have to sell a parcel of 
pi inted titles, fit for pots, glasses, or boxes of 
all sizes, not differing much fur gilding or 
painting. — If any wants a serving-man, I can 
help to one that looks comely, has good 
friends, and could be very compliant. — If any 
can lu'lp to a good annuity for two or three 
hundred jiounds, I can help to oue will take 
it. — I want a genteel footmau tlmt oaii play 
oil the violin, to wait on a person ofiionour.— • 
A liandsome Black about thirteen years ohl, 
that has been in England four years, and 
speaks good Englisli and can wait at table, is 
to bo sold. — Whoever willaell a good penny- 
worth of anything, I can help to money as 
far as two thousand pounds. — I want divers 
^good cook-maids. — If any want ail kind of 
necessaries for Cordis or Funerals, 1 can help 
to one who does assure me he will use them 
kindly. — I know of several men and women 
whoso friends would gladly have them 
match’d, which I’ll endeavour to do, as from , 
time to time I shall hear of such whose 
circumstances are likely to agree ; and I’ll 
assure such as will come to me, it shall be 
done with all the honour ^ind secrecy ima- 
ginable ; their own parents shall not manage 
it more to their satisfaction ; and the more 
comes to ine, the befter 1 shall be able to 
serve ’em.” 

John Hougliton, to fiis other occupations 
and honours of editor, statist, political econo- 
mist, expositor of productive iudustry, natu- 
ralist, Fellow of the fioyal Society, friend to 
tlie Sloanes and ilaileya of those days, apo- 
thecary, dealer groceries, and commission- 
agent^ added tliat of matdmiaker in behoof of 
young ladies and gentlemeiu 

^ ji ' . ■ 

PATIENT ANJ) FAITHFUL. 

You have taken l>ack the promise' 

Thai you spoke so long ago ; ^ 

Taken bhek the licnr| yoti gave me; 

1 must eveii let it go. 

Where Love once h^th bceatlted, Pjcitle dietbs . 

1 have ftmggled^ but in vain,, . .. 

First to keep .the links stogother, •{ 

Then to piece the bi-okcn chi^. . , , ’ 




iQ’o ahadeV blpme jkaff ck 
Drcadf n'o'Wl:If‘4/«lgimioh^ meV ' 
But I Wilt net. have yoti fimeV ' - ’ 
' Tbttt’f d(ilii)Rt oiy^tfde 


1 am bound with the bid pnomieev ‘ ^ • 

Wliat can break that golden chain ^ r t 
• • Not the words tliatyoii have spoken, ; , / . , 1 
_IJpr Uie 8haq>iies8 of my pain i 
Do you tiiiuk, because you fail ms • a . ' 

And draxv back your hand to-dnr, ' . 
Tlint fiom out Uie heart I gave you 
• My strong love can fade away ? 

It will live. No eyes may See it. 

In my soul it will Ho deep, 

Hid from all; but I shall feel it 
Often stirring in its sleep. 

So remember, that the friendship 

Wliieh you now tliinic poor and vain, 

Will endure in hope and patience, 

Till you ask for it .ngain. 

Perhaps in spmc long twilight hour, 

, , Likp those we have known of old, 

Past shadows gathering round you, 
when your present friends grow cold, 

You may stretch your hands towards me, ‘ 

Ah ! you will — I know not when— 

I shall huise niy Inve and keep it 
For you, fill thfully, till then* 

A JOUKNEY HUE NORTH. . 

THE SLOBODA. A RUSSfAN TILLAGE* 

This is tte Slobotla, or villagej say of 
Voliiul-Vuloschtcholc, and there ai’c five liub- 
clred villages like it. Still you are to know 
that V'oliioi-yoloschtcliofe is some twenty 
imperial versts from the govemiueut tq^yn 61 
Ivjew, in the goverunient of Twer, aiid as ^ 
men should know, about half-way to 
the Holy; the Starai, or old town, 
llussiatjs lovingly term it, and whiqh, 
the nearest place in their affections' t6 few 
the Holiest, w hich they call the, nio't^etf "*61 
Bussian cities. This, then is thq ,seig|i^ural 
sloboda of Yoluol (as we will qbnelude td^ll 
i^ for shortness); and you aivd now iq hear 
all about it, and its lord aiid master. 

I h.ave come from Twer da the Vtd^, on 
what in Bohemian euphuism is knora as the 
Grand Scud. This, though difficult of exact 
translation, may be accepted as implying a 
sort of purposeless, journeying — a yiatorial 
meandering — a ,|)ilgrlmage to the shriiie of 
our Lady of , Haphazard— an expedition in 
which charts. cpm|)assesj and chronometers 
have been left behind as needless impedi- 
ments, and ,m/whicli any 'degree of latitude 
the traveler '.splay happen to find himself 
in, is cheaKif^ty 'aeeeptea ik an accomplished 
fact* . , - . ^ . I , 

On thq^Grand^ Scad then; with a ][wket- 
bqo^' j^ssably wilMined’ with olea^uqns 
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" ' t(telneteab7 


rouble iti^W 

leathern tn^fHend, 

Alexis at my. 

fellow-traVdl^'fi'^tl%»M mounding, SMlt 
does, mucli inoris l^w T orlsfoyster-cellar 

than of a distdet tit the Government of Twer. 
Here is the m^hiiiig of Hardshellovitch. 
Alexis. Ihoiigh a 'noble Bnssian of innume- 
rable d^csents/and of unmistakeable Tartar 
lineage, ftouffh Veanng (at St. Petei*sburg), 
the riffotoiis helmet, sword, and choking suv ; 


ihtm|h' one of the corps of imperial pages, 
hoping to be a Hussar of Grodnft by this 
^ime next yeai*, is in speech, habits, and man- 
ners, an unadulterated citizen of the smartest 
nation in the creation. For A lexis’ fathei^ the 

f eneral, was for many years Kussiau Minister 
lenipotentiary at Washington in the diati-ict 
of Hail Columbia ! U. S. While there, he very 
naturally fell in love with, and manied, one 
of the beautiful young daughters of that land ; 
and Alexis was the satisfactory result. After 
a hesitation of some seventy years’ standing, 
the general diplomatically made his mind up 
to die, and his family availed themselves of 
the circumstance to bury him, Madame the 
ex- Ambassadress remained in Washington, 
and his son, being destined for the Busaian 
service, was sent to St. Petersburg to be 
educated. Fancy the young Anacharsis being 
sent from Athenian Academe to be educated 
among the Scytl dans, or imagine Mrs. Hobson 
Hewoome of Bryanstone Square sending one 
of lier dear children to be brought up among 
the Zulu Kaffirs ! The unfortunate Alexis 
was addressed, with care, to two ancient 
aunts (on the Muscovite side), in the Italian- 
skaia Oulitsa at St. Petersburg. These ladies 
were of the old Russian way of thinking; 
spoke not a word of French, took grey snuft’ ; 
drank mint-brandy, and fed the young neo-i 
phy^ (accustomed to the luxurious fare of a ' 
diplomatic (?i5l»ine and Washington table! 


ilomatic (?i5l»ine and Washington table 
d*Ii6tes), on Stchi (cabbage soup), Ratwinja 
<cold fish soup), pirogues (meat pies), and 
kvass. He had been used to sit under th'e 


kvass. He had been used to sit under th'e 
Beverend Dr. D. Slocum Whittier (Kegene- 
rated-Bowdy persuasion), in a neat white- 
washed temple, where lyric aspirations to 
Zion wer^sung to the music of Moore’s Me- 
lodies ; he suddenly found himself in a land 
where millions of people bow down billions of 
times every day, to trillions of sacred Sara- 
cen’s-Heads. He was soon removed to the 
£cole des Pages — that grand, gilt, ginger- 
bread structure (I do not call it so as in any 
y&y reflecting on its flimsiness, but because it 
is, outwardly, the exact colour of under-done 
gb^Eg^bread, profusely ornamented with gold 
MK in the Sadovvala, and which was for- 
jjflrly the palace of the Knights of St. John 
. Jerusalem. ^ Here, he found French, Ger- 
man. md English professoi-s ; but though he 
has been four years a page, the poor lad has 
been in a eoijitinual state of bewilderment 
ever since be left America. He has ' scarcely, 
as yet, mastered the first flight of the Giant’s 


of Bussian Bussiaa 

^ W tongues seems deni^^ to him ; his 
Imhch sxnacks of German, hud his German 
ef 'Pi;ench p ahd his English, which; mi^rable 
is of all languages the one he delights 
moift to speak^ is getting into an ancient and 
flshy oonoitioh. ^ He misses hiS grammatical 
tip, frequei^jt. He has an extensive salad of 
langn^es fit his head;' but. he has broken 
the vinegar-cftiet, and mislaid the oil-flask, 
and can’t find the hard-boiled ^gs. All his 
sympathies are Anglo-Saxon. He likes roast- 
meat, cricket, boating, and jovial conversation ; 
and he is baud and foot a slave to the Dutch- 
doll-with-an-iron-mask discipline of the im- 
perial pages, and the imperial court, and the 
imperial prisoners’-vau and county-gaol sys- 
tem generally. He is fond of singing comic 
songs. He nad better not be too funny in 
Russia ; tliere is a hawk with a double head, 
in the next room. He is (as far as lie 
has sense enough to be), a republican in prin- 
ciple. The best thing he can do is to learn 
by heart, and keep repeating the Anglican 
litany, substituting Good Czar for Good Lord. 
What a terrible state of things for an 
inofieusive and well-meaning ^oung man ! 
Not to know whether he is on his head or his 
heels, morally. To be neither flesh, nor 
fowl, nor good red herring, nationally. I 
wonder how many years it will take him to 
become entirely Russian : how long he will 
be before he will learn to dance, and porfoim 
the ceremony of the kou-tou — I mean, the 
court bow — and leave off telling the truth, 
keeping the eighth commandmern, and look-*^ 
ing people straight in the face. Not very 
long, 1 am afraid. The Russian academical 
course of moral ethics is but a shqrt cur- 
riculum ; and, once matidculated, you graduate 
rapidly. In no other country but Russia— 
not ev-en in our own suusetless empire, with 
its myriad tributaries — can you find such 
curious instances *jfde 'nationalisation. Alexis 
Hardshellovitch had a friend, whose ac- 
quaintance 1 had also the honour of making, 
who was also in the thorps des Pages, and 
who came to samovaTise, or take tea with us, 
one evening, m patent-leather boots and 
white kid gloves ; and who talked so prettily 
about potichomanle and Mademoiselle Bag- 
danolf, the ballet-dancer (all in the purest 
Parisian), that I expected the next subjects 
of his conversation vrould be Shakspeare and 
the musical glasses. What do you imagine 
his name was ? Genghis Khan ! (pro- 
nounced Zinghis Kahn). He was of the 
creamiest Tartar extraction, and mincingly 
confessed that he was descended in a direct 
line from that Conqueror. He was a great 
prince at home ; but the Russians had 
mediatised him, and lie was to be an officer 
in the Mussulman esedrt of the Czar. He 
had frequently partaken of roast horse in his 
boyhood, and knew where the best ta]) of 
mai*es’ milk was, down Mongoliau-Tartary 
way, I have ho doubt ; but 1 nave seen him 


Cliwlei DidiMu.} 


A JplTRNEir BUB NOJ^TH. 


eat ices at I)omijai<],U6> on the Nevsko^C ivith 
much grace, and ha was quite a lady's man. 

AleSs Hardshellovitdi does not feel his 
exceptional and ahnonnal position to an}^ 
painful extent ; inasxhudh as, though one of 
the worthiest and most amiable fellows alive, 
he is a tremendous fool. He is a Avhite 
Eussian, — not com^ from "White Eusaia, 
understand, but with white eydashes, and , 
fawn-coloured hair, and a suety (i/itiplexion, ' 
and eyes that have not been warranted to 
wash, for they have run terribly, and the ' 
ground-colour has been quite boiled out of 
tliem. He has a glimmering, but not decided 
notion, of his want of biains himself. ^‘1 
know I am ugly,*’ he candidly says; “my 
dear good mother always told me so, and my 
father, who was bel homme, used to hit me 
cracks because 1 had such large ears. 1 
mubt be ugly, because the Dii'ector of the 
Cbi ps has never selected me to be sent to the 
palace as a page of the chamber. 1 should 
like to be a page of the chamber, for they 
w*‘ai chamarrures of gold bullion on their 
skiit-:* behind; but they only pick out the 
handsome pages. They say 1 should give 
thf‘ Eini)rcs8 an attack of nerves with mv 
cars. Yet I am a general aud ambassadors 
sou. I, Some — ” He spits. “But I’m not 
a fool. No; I guess not. Prince Bouilla- 
baiasoff says I am b6te ; but Genghis Khan 
tells me that I have the largest head of all 
the impel lal pages. How can I be a tool 
with such a large head ? Tell.” The honest 
youth has, it must be admitted, an enormous , 
#nut. Though I love him for his goodness 
and simidicity, lam conscious alwaj's of an ^ 
uneasy desire to take that head ol his be- ^ 
tween my hands, as if it were indeed a nut, 
and of the cocoa species, aud crack it against 
a stone wall, to see if there be any milk to be 
accounted for, inside. 

1 have been staying, in this broiling mid- 
summci mad-dog weather, ^t the hospitable 
country mansion of Alexia llai’dshellov itch’s 
aunts ; aud we two have come on the Grand 
Send in a respectably old caliche, supposed 
to have been purchased in Prance by the! 
diplouialic general during the occupation of 
Pans by the allies in eighteen bundled and 
iilteeu. It has been pieced and repaired by | 
t\\o generations of liussian coach-cobblers 
since ; has been re-lined with some fancy 
stuif which 1 believe to have been, in the 
origin, window-curtains ; the vehicle, pro- 
bably, has not been painted since the Water- 
loo campaign, but the wheels ai'e plentituily 

f reased ; wo have an ample provision of 
leaks and drags, and “skids;” wo have 
three capital horses — one a little black 
Biichok — lithe, limber^ long-maned and vici- 
ous, but an admirable gaHojier, and dress6e ^ 
la vol6e, and we have a very paragon of a 
postilion or coachman — I scarcely know whe- 
ther to call him Isckvostchik or Jemstchik, 
for now he sits on the box ; and now he 
strides the splashboard, whim the splinter-^ 
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bar is his brother, and the make 

acquidhtanoe wi^ his boots, t he is a 
pareg<m ; can go a week mthout get- 
ting drunk, never falls asleep on tlie box, 
and however bad the roads may be, never 
lands the caldche in a deep hole. Inexhaus- 
tibly good-tempered aud untiringly musical he 
^ of course : he would not be a Eussian else. 
He belongs to Alexis—or rather, will 4o so 
at his majority ; when that large-beaded 
page will possess much land and many beeves 
-^human beeveEf, I mean with beards and 
boots, ^ud baggy breeches. But I don’t 
think that Alexis will administer mndi 
Stick to liis slaves when he comes to his 
kingdom. lie has a hard shell, but a soft 
hcait. 

It is lucky we have Petr*" Petrovitch the 
paragon with us in our journey from Ejew, 
loi we have long left the great Moscow Itoaa 
(I don’t s|)eak of the rail but of the chau8s6e) 
and have turned into an abominable Sentier 
de Traverse, a dreadful region, where marshes 
have had the black vomit, and spumed 
lumps of misshapen raven-like forest — ^black 
roots of trees — inky jungles, so to speak. Can 
you imagine anything more horrible than a 
dwarf-forest — ^for the trees are never tall here- 
about — stems and blanches hugger-muggering 
close together like conspirators weaving some 
diabolical plot, with here and there a gap of 
maish pool between the groups of trees, as if 
some woodland criminals, frightened at their 
own turpitude,had despairingly drowned them- 
sehes, aud lidded the earth of their black 
pi esencc. Some coimses of these float on the 
sill lace of the marsh, but tiie summer time 
has been as merciful to them as the red- 
bieasltywrre to the children in the wood, and 
has covered them with a green pall. There 
must be cajdtal teal, and widKeon, and snipe- 
bliooting lieie, in autumn — snooting enough 
to satisfy that insatiate sponbMBnu, Mr.^van 
TourgLi6niclf ; but, at present, the genus 
homo does not shoot. He is shot by led- 
dart from the inexhaustible quiver of the 
sun. Ho docs not hunt ; he is hunted by 
lolling clouds of pungent dust, by disciplined 
squadrons of gnats, and by flying cohorts of 
blue bottles aud gadflies. The sun has baked 
the earth into angular clods, and our caliche 
and horses go hopping over the acclivities 
like a daddy-long-legs weak In the knee- 
joints over a home-baked crusty loaf. There 
18 no cultivation in this part — no trees— 
no houses. 1 begin to grow as hotly thirsty 
as on that famous day when I drank out 
of Pop, walking twenty miles, from Lan- 
caster to Preston ; but out of evil cometh 
good in UuBsian travelling. As you are per- 
fectly certain, before starting, that you will 
not find any houses of entertainment on the 
road, except at stated distances ; aud tliat the 
re&^ments provided there will probably 
be intolerable, no person in a sane mentU 
condition either rides or drives a dozen miles 
in the country without taking with him a 
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HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 
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complete^Q|)p«ici^t^ restoraiiou. piji«to9$»o£ the soil are .4>oui«l, io keep the 

We have 4 e^ box covered ptddic i^acla in oi*der, wd ,«Dother legend — 

wiUi tin, pmonsniight put mere eatirical than hnmoroua-^that. the 

rashly aseoml to. he 4k ^di^essipg case, but gbvernment pays a iCertaiujea^y aum ibr the 
\irhich ill reali^ eeutaina a pist-auU-a^half weiyeeepmgoftheroada <^vmnieiitmoi)ey^ 
eamovmr ; aetmrejcl/fiue charcoal thereunto is anignis fatuical and . impHljMible thing iu^ 
belonging, ;./««a .tolia£nik, or tea-pot of terra Bussia. You may pay^ but you do not receive. > 
cotta^ ieaMmpa^k&ives, forks, and^ten-cauiater. As to tlie proprietors, they will me the goveru- 
If ve .mete real Bnesiansr^hot as it is^-^we ment barbaCued before they will do any tiling 
^uld\,imte Petr* Petroviteh to kindle a they are not absolutely com pelledto do; and the 
fire.,heiltt the samovar, and set to tea-drtiikiijg upshot of the matter is, Uiat a problem some- 
'wim^uch gusto. As we have Anglo-Saxon tidug like the following is oder^ for solution^ 
no^blcms, if not blood, we resoit to tliat otlier If two parties are bound to perform a con- 
QOiimpartment of the tin chest where the tract of mutual service, and neither party 
mighty case-bottle of cold brandy and water performs it, which party has a , right to 
is — ^large, squab, flat, and iittiug into , the complain ? 

bottom of Uie Viox. Then, each lighting a M. de Katorichassoff^ however— -or rather 
papiros, we throw ourselves back in tlie Herr Yaudergutlere, his North German 
caliche. Petr* Petroviteh has not been for- bourmister, or iuteudant, for the noble Barinu 

g otten in the case-bottle line, and bid our cou- is no resident just now (Hombourg, roulette, 
ucior to resume tlic grandest of Scuds. We land so forth)— would very soou know 
have an incletinite idea that we shall come | the reason why all the roads^ about the 
upon one of Prince Bouillabaissoff’s villages in j seigueurial village were not kept in apple-pie 
an hour or so. This, too, is about the time j order. They say that in Tsarskoe-Selo palace 
to tell you that Alexis, though an inifjerial , gardens, near Petersburg, there is a corporal 
page, is clad in .a Jim Crow hat, a baker's of invalids to run after every stray leaf that 
jacket, naiikeou pantaloons, and a Madras , has fallen from a tree, and a police otEcer to 
handkerchief loosely tied round his turn- down j take every unauthorised })ebblo -on the gravel 
shirt collai*. These are the vacations of the Im- 1 walks into custody. Without going so far as 
Miisd pages — very long vacations they have— j this, it is certain that there are plenty of 
from May to August, and once in the country | peasants, mis k corv6e, that is, working three 
Alexis may dress as he pleases ; but, in St. ; cum|jailsory days* labour for the lord, to mend 
Peteraburg, it would be as much as bis large ! and trim the roads, clip the platebandes, and 
ears are worth to appear without the regu- prune the trees ; aud the result is, ultimately, 
latiou choke outfit — the swoi*d, casque, belt, a charmingly umbrageous avenue through 
and, to use an expression of Mumcnance, | which we make our entrance into VoIuol-< 
‘‘coat buttoned up to here.’^ Friend of luy j Volosehtchok. 

youth 1 why caiist thou not come with me j Though M. de K> (you will excuse the rest 
from the Rents of Tattylmys to AH the ' of the name, 1 know) has only one village, he 
Russias 1 For here thou wouldst find, not ^ has determined to do everything in it eu 
one or two, but millions of men, all with their,’ grand seigneur. He has a church aud a prl- 
coats buttoned up to here. I vate > police-station,, aud a common gi'auary 

I'^said on£Fi>£ .Prince Bouillabaissoff's vil- • fur corn ; and, wonder of wonders, he lias a 
lage^for the prince is a proprietor on a large , wooden watch-to^er surmounted by a civeu- 
seale, aud owns nearly a dozen, containing in ! lar iron balcony, and with the customary 
all some twenty hundred douscha (souls) or ; apparatus of telegraphic signals in cose of 
serfs. But our grand scud principle is vindi- 1 fire. As you cau see the \)rhole of the village 
cated when we diverge from the marshes and ' of Volnoi — its one street, tlm chkteau of the 
the baked clods into the commencement of a | Barinn, and tlie mill, of Mestroplian-Koui>ri- 
smooth well-kept road, and learn from PetF ; anoritcU — at one glance, standirig on the level 
Petroviteh, whom we have hitherto forebome ground, aud as thera are no other buildings 
interrogating, that we are approaching the for ten miles round, the utility of a watch- 
village of M. de Katorlchasson. tower does not very obvious. Still, let 

The good Russian roads are oases between us have discipline, or die. So there wore 
deserts, lu the immediate vicinity of the watchmen, 1 suppose, at one ^time ; but the 
seigneur’s residence the roads are beautifully balcony is tenantless now, and one of the 
kept. No English park avenue could surpass ydlow balls is in a position, according to the 
Utcm in poatness, regularity, smoothness— telegraphic code, denoting n raging conflagra- 
jDay, prettiness and cheerfulness. There ace tion somewhere. There is noticing on fire, 

. velv^y platebandes of greensward by the that I know of, except the sun. Where k the 
rondBiae,and graceful poplars, and eometimes watchman, too ? There are plenty of vigoz- 
elms. But once «ut of the baron’s domains^ ous old men with long , white bmds, who 
and even the outlying parts of his territorr, would enact to the me ^e part or that 
the roads^bigh sj^d bye— become the pitiable dreary old sentuielin Agamemnon the K.ing^ 
paths of and ways of tribulation of who, in default of fire^, or water, or the 

which 1 havediiuheddn theiOsar’s Highway. Haemy, or whatever eke he ik booking out 
There is a humorous fiction that the pro- for, prognosticates such dismal things about 



Clytemnestra’s goingj on and tHe state of Qf course, Ij!s dwelling being and 

Greece geiiebil^, didn"! >terril>le easily Midtable, Buasiaa iein^^mly care- 
queen kill thatoid boreveatiM^time^siie innr* ]eBSW»tk combtti^lde8r *ll nr««ise ^rge tinder- 
deredberhusbandl HeUiibeen])rosmgf^om: ^ITliis is^by^ dre iiRtednQe^coin{:^auies 

that watch-towCr going ibree' thonsand do not flondiii in Bussia. It certainly 
years. There seems Uibd^iio necessity, either/ bcasked wltilK 8t>eeial reason the Bnssuin has 
lor the watch^owisr^tb^^haVe^any windows, f(H- adopting^ any precautions against confla- 
but broken' ones; or ‘<1al|y door save four I ^rations. Many reasons he certainly has not. 
shameful oldplaitks hanging by one wooden He has about the same personal interest in 
hinge, and lor thevbot suit to gEre fiercely his house as a pig might' have in his stye, 
through cicviees^n the walls that have nc^ His breeder "most give nim four walk tb'live 
been made by thS trood' shrinking, but by in, and a trough lio eat his grahiB firomi— 
the absence m part or parcel of the walla but he may be driven t6 market any day— 
themselves. Why empty balcony, why broken he maye be Pork (and well-scored for - the 
windows, why woOden hinges, why one hinge, bakehouse) by next Wednesday week^' Again 
why yawning walls I This: the lord is at his house is not unlike a spider's -web— easily 
Hombourg ( — actress of the Foliea ]>ama- destvoyed, easily reconstructed. The house- 
tiques — run of ill-luck on the red, and maid's' broom, or the destroying element — ^it 
so foi-th), and Herr Yandergutler's, his is all the same ; a Httle saliva to the one, and. 
intendant's, paramount business is to send a few logs to the other, and the imider and 
him silver roubles. More silver roubles, and the mouiik are at work again. You don’t 
yet more ! So those of his serfs who pay him ask a baby to mend his cradle. When it is 
a yearly rent, or obrok, have had that obrok past service^apa goes out and buys him a 
considerably increased ; and those who were new one. There is this paternal relation 
il corvee have been! compelled to go upon between the lord and the serf (besides the 
obrok ; and everybody, man, woman, and obvious non-rod-sparing to avoid the child- 
child, patriarch and young girl, have been spoiling one) that the former is to a certain 
pinched, pressed, screwea, and squeezed, extent* Compelled to provide for the material 
beaten, harassed, cozened, bullied, driven, wants of his 'Vig>bearded bantling. If Ivan’s 
and dragged by the ^ortli German in teiidant roof Vie ' burnt over his head, the lord must 
foi- more silver roubles — ^more silver roubles* find him at least the materials for anotlier 
still — for M.. de Katorichassoff, at Hombourg. haibitation if the harvests have fallen short, 
There the man who deals the cards, and . the or an epizbotis has decimated the country- 
woman who rouges her face, divide the Bus- side^ he must feed them. The serf tills 
sian prince's rouble’s between them (a simple, the gi'ouad for his lord, but he must have 
seigneur here, he is PiHuice Katoriohassolf at seeds given liim to sow with. The Bussiau 
^lombourg) ; and this is wh}^, you can undeiw peasant having absokitoly no earthly future 
stand, that the fire-engine department haS to look forward to, it is but reasonable that 
been somcw^iat neglected, and its operation his proprietor should Supply the exigent 
sus])ended at Voluol-Voloschtohok, As for demands of the present moment. Tiiere 
the state of decay into which tlie building, is no absolute right of existence guaran- 
though barely two years old, is falling, that *toed ; but the master’s natural interest in 
is easily accounted for. The villagers are the Souls he possesses having means sufll- 
stealing it piecemeal. They have already cient to keep thdr bodicn^’iflTVe withal, 
stolen the lower part of the staircase, and obviously prompts him to keep them fed, and 
thereby liave been too clever for themselves, housed, and clothed. There are his lands ; 


as they cannot get at the balcony, which, 1 'iVhen they have done their three days' work 
being of real iron, ninst make their mouths for him, they may raise enough com in tiie 
water. The hingCs were originally made of next three days’ serivat to make their 
wood, together with ^11 thb clamps, and black bread with. There ore his hemp, and 
rivets, and bolts eitfployed in the lower part flax, and wool,— their women can spin, tbem- 
of the structure, through a knowledge of the selves can weave such hodden grey as they 
fact patent and notorious, that iron anywhere r^ quire to cover their nakedness. Tl^-e are 
within his reach is as much too much for liis secul.ar woods ; they may cut piue-iogs 
the frail morality of a Ilussian peasant as of there to make their huts. As regards the 
a South Sea native. He wiU steal the iron rigid necessary — the bare elemenls of food, 
tires oil' wheels ; he will (and has frequently) covering, and shelter,— the nobility’s serfs 
stolen the chains ' of auspension-bridges. I have decidedly the same advantage over the 
don't think he- w<mld object to being loaded twenty millions or so, of crownslaves(face- 
with chains, if he eonld steal and sell his tiousiy termed fr^ peasants) as Mr. Legree’s 
fetters. ‘ ^ ‘ . negroes havn*^wvnr the free-born British 

On domains like ttiose of Prince Bonilla- paupers of Bnokitir^aiushh'e, or Gloucester- 
baissolT, thC .firesingl^ and watch-tower shire, or— cnit with it— St. James's, West- 
organisation is not d- '%ea1r-minddd carioa- minster, and St. George’^ Hanover Square, 
ture, but an imposing’ reality. And the In a mKiwii viliagU, in it mme of scarcity, the 
importance of such * a preventive establish suffeiiim iDf the fi^ee peassnts are almost 
nient can with d'tificu% H exaggerates iiifCt^Sjr - ItOKiible. . lhea> the wretched 
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villagers, after having eaten their dogs, their 
cats, and- the leather of their boots; after 
being seen scrapi^ together handfuls of 
vermin to devour j after going out into the 
vroods, and gnawiw the Wk off the trees ; 
after svtrallowing c&y and weeds* to deceive 
their stomachs; after lying in wait, with 
agonised wistfhhiess for one solitary traveller 
to whom theji^can lift their hands to beg alms ; 
after havt^ undergone all this, they go out 
from famine stricken houses into the 

open fields and waste places, and those that ai% 
sickening build a kind of tilt awning-hut with 
bent twigs covered with rags, over tfiose that 
are sick, and they rot first and die after- 
wards. In famines such as these, the people 
turn black, like negroes ; whole familiesr go 
naked ; and though, poor wretches, they 
would steal the nails from horses’ shoes, 
the crank and staple from a gibbet, or 
the trepanning from a man’s skull, they 
refrain wondrously from caimibalism, from 
mutual violence, and from anything like 
organised depredations on the highway ; — 
they fear the Czar and the police to the last 
gasp. Nor, do I conscientiously believe, 
if the richest shrines of the richest Sabors 
of all Petersburg, Moscow, Kiel!*, and Nov- 
gorod — ^heavy with gold and silver, and 
Uazing with costly jewels, were to be set up 
in "the midst of their breadless, kopeckless, 
village, would they abstract one jewelled 
knob from the crozier of a saint, one tin- 
selled ray from the aureole of the Panagia. 
At last, when ihany have died, and many 
more are dying, a stifled wail, which has 
penetrated with much difficulty through the 
official cotton-stufled ears of district police 
audltoria, district chambers of domains, mili- 
tary chiefs of governments, and imperial 
chancelleries without number, comes sough- 
ing into the private cabinet of the Czar 
at the Winter Palace or PeterholT. The 
Empress, gbtJCKoOul, sheds tears when she 
hears of the dreadful sufferings of the poor 
people so many hundred versts ofl’. The im- 
perial children I have no doubt wonder why^ 
if tbe peasants have no bread to cat, they 
don’t take to plum-cake; the emperor is 
affected, but goes to work ; issues an oukase ; 
certain sums from the imperial cassette are 
munificently affected to the relief of the most 
pressing necessities. Do you know, my reader, 
that long months elapse before the imijerial 
alms reaches their wretched objects ; do you 
know that the imperial bounty is bandied — all 
in strict accordance with oflicial formality, of 
the like of which 1 have heard something 
nearer home — ^from department to department 
, — ^from hand to hand ; and that to each set of 
greasy fingers, belonging to scoundrels in gold 
lace, and rogues with stars aud crosses, and 
knaves of hereditary nobility, there sticks a 
certain per-centage on the sum originally allo- 
cated. The Czar gives, and gives generously. 
The Tchinn lick, and mumMe, and paw the 
precious dole, ana when, at last, it reaches its 


rightful recipients it is reduced to a hun- 
d:^th of its size. Do you kno,w one of the 
chief proverbs apperteining and peculiar to 
Russian serfdom : it is this— Heaven is too 
high, the Czar is too far off.” To whom are 
the miserable creatures to cry 1 To Munibo- 
Jumbovitch their priest, who is ah ignorant 
and deboshed dolt, generally fuddled Vith 
kvass, who will tell them to kiss St. Ijricholas’s 
great toe ? ^o the nearest police-mayor, who 
will give them fifty blows with a stick, if 
they are troublesome, and send them about 
their business ? To the Czar, who is so far 
off, morally and physically? To Heaven? 
Such famine j as these have been in crowm- 
villages, on the great chaussde road from Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow. Such famines have 
been, to our shame be it said, in our own free, 
enlightened, and prosperous United Kingdom, 
within these dozen years. But I am not 
ashamed — no, pot-and-kettle philosophers, 
sympathi 361*8 with the o])pressed Hindoo — 
no, mote-aud-beam logicians full of condolence 
with the enslaved Irishman — I am not 
ashamed to talk of famines in Russia, because 
there have been famines in Skibbereen. and 
Orkney, and Shetland. The famine-stricken 
people may have been neglected, oppressed, 
wronged, by stupid and wicked rulers ; but I 
am not ashamed—^I am rather proud to re- 
member the burst' of sympathy elicited from 
the breasts of millions among us, at tlie first 
recital of the sufferings of their brethren — 
the strenuous exertions made by citizens of 
every class and every creed to raise and send 
immediate succour to those who were iu 
want. We commit great errors as a nation,* 
i but we repair them nobly ; aud I think we 
ought no more to wince at being reminded of 
our former backslidings, or refrain from de- 
nouncing and redressing wrongs wherever 
they exist, because, in the old time, we have 
done wrongfully ourselves — than we ought to 
go in sackcloth, in ashes, because Richard 
the I'hird miirdened his nephews, or abstain 
! from the repression of cannibalism in New 
. Zealand, because our Druidical ancestors 
burnt human beings alfVe in wicker cages.* 

•MONSTERS. 

Without accusing Nature of ever being 
unmindful of a purpose, I think I may be 
allowed to say that she sometimes indulges 
in vagaries, the motive for whicli it is not 
always very easy to comprehend. Her ci*ea- 
tions are occasionally so strange, that one is 
compelled now and then to inquire the object 

* The impresbions bcrcabovo Mt down rcspooting 
fomlne, and. indeed, most of tlie inforUnatlon on the sub- 
1 ject of the condition of tlieJElussinn peasantry which may- • 
' hereafter be found in those pages, are derived, not from 
official documents, not oven f/rom the tniatworihy luigcS 
of 31. de Haxthausen, who, though professedly iavourablo 
to the Russian govenHueuI^ aud pointixig, as fhr as he 
don, couleur de rose, lota out tome very ugly truths occa- 
sionally; but from repeated (siuversations 1 have held 
with BussiangentlAWj^ some nigh in office iu ministerial 
depoi'tments, some men of scientific attainments, some 
i universi^ atodedts, some mUitary officen. All the facta 


of them : and it 'will ako happen that one City of God, by Saint Au^stifte, fiApple* 
has frequently some tiine tp wait before a mental to- the Fables of l^luedi^af which 
perfectly satisfactory answer can be obtained, occupies the first ^tioo of the imanuscript. 
I do not ask why the Sepkpendree cannot do From this part the vd^iuiae lOempilpd by 
without their hundred legs ; why the Ohirotes, Monsieur Berger de ^vrey, I tides some of 
those very small Sauriai^i indulge in such an the following, oeseriptions. 
extravagant length of tail ; why the family Under the head of Cynocephali (Dog- 
of the Auks are so fond of sitting in rows headed), is this (translated) passage : Cyno- 
like nine-pins, with little wings apparently of cephali are also said to be produced in India, 
not the slightest use; why ceiiain paeby- which have the heads of dogs, and every 
elermatous animals have their fsces disfigured word which they utter they corrupt by 
by warts. These, and a thousand similar barking. And these people imitate beasts 
questions, 1 do not ask, because 1 know that rsfther than men, by eating their meat raw.’* 
Prolessor Owen could at once tell mo the The mo jt detailed account of “these peojde’* 
reason why. But there are questions which is given by Ctesias, the Greek physician, who, 
1 often have a strong inclination to put, in his History of India, says:* “In these 
touching more than one lusus natunxi ; insti- moqntains it is said there are men who have 
gated to do so, without doubt, by the con- the neada of dogs, and whose garments are 
viction that nobody — not even the distiu- made of the skins of wild beasts. They have 
guishe<l naturalist whom I have just named no language, but they bark like dogs, and 
— can afford me the information I profess to understand each other. Their teeth are 
require. longer than those of dogs ; their nails re- 

Tlie present queries refer chiell,> to the scmblc the nails of those animals, but they 
class familiarly called monsters ; not those in are lonijer and rounder. They inhabit the 
human shape, who figure so conspicuously iu mountains as far as the river Indus. They 
police reports, —but the bonrt-fide prodigies are black, and very just ” (in their dealings) 
about whom there can he no mistake : “ like the Indians, with whom they trade.” 
monsters that don’t beat their wives, or eat (A curious sensation it must excite, the 
live cats for wagers ; but creatures “ de- appearance of a dog-headed customer !) 
fonn’d, unfinish’d, sent before” (or out of) “They comprehend what the latter sa^ to 
“ their time;” who have no conceivable them, but they can only reply by barking, 
mission to accomplish, and who only seem to • and by signs which they make with their 
have been expressly created to make the I hands and fingers, like the deaf and dumb. 


universe ** Slare ana gasp," aucii sportive xncy meu upon raw nesii. jneinaians cau 
])rotliietions generally find their way now-a- them Calystriaiis, which signifies in Grreek, 
days into the booths of wandering showmen ; Cynocephalcs.” uEliaii makes some additions 
^ut there was a time when they w^ere of far to this account, lie tells us that the Oalys- 
highor acecuint ; when learned men chronicled trians “ eat the flesh of wild animals, which 
their acts, and theii* appearance was supposed the)^ easily captm’e because they are very 
to have an iuflueijce — generally unpleasant — light of foot. When they have taken their 
on the destinies of nations or their rulers. prey, they kill it, cut it up in pieces, and 
I must preface such an account as I mean »i’oast it, not with fire, but in the sun ” (rather 
to give of the monsters about which I have a hot sun). “ They have flocks of sheep and 
lately betii reading, by saying that I quite! goats, and drink their milk it^-pi^o- 
rely upon the authorities l^uote from ; thatjbably, after the fashion of other dog 7 headed 
is to say, I believe that they believed all they animals). 

asserted; and where so much belief is in-j . The ] luperial Library in Paris possesses a 
volved, it is rather ^an invidious task to* manusci'ipt copyofa poembyMauuelPhiheus, 
attemi)b to set everybody right. My doubt - 1 bearing the same title as .Ilian’s work, jrepl 
ing, therefore, will be done, like Ariel’s i C®®*' ISiottjtos ^ (On the Peculiarities of Ami-- 
sjnritmg, gently. AstlfoFrench say, Eutrons! in wdiich a Cynocephalus, very care- 
en nmticrc— let us begin. fnlly drawn and coloured, is represented like 

In the Traditions Toratologiques of Mon- nian hairy all over, except his hands, feet, 
sicuv Berger de Xivrey (Paris, eighteen him- clbow’^s, knees, and head. The latter re- 
tired and thirty-six), a commentary is given sembles that of a setter, and the nails of the 


oil the text of a Latin manuscript of the 
tenth century, intituled by him, De Monstris 
et Belluis (Of Monsters and Great Beasts), 
which belonged to the Marquis of Hosaubo. 
This work, which owes its origin to the 
eighth chapter of the sixteenth book of The 

1 have reuted my remarks uj»ou have boou told me with 
a calm complaecutly mdiilBrettt olr, over tutablore of tea, 
and paper cigarettes, ai;d usually aoeom]>miicd by a re- 
mark of c’ust conituo ca. ^ And I tbluk I kept my eyes 
sufliciontly wide open during my atniy, and was pretty 
well able to judge when my iutciiootlt^ weiw lying, and 
when they woro telling the truth. ' 


feet are elongated like veritable talons. The 
figure is uj^right and well-proportioned ; in 
the left baud he carries a hare by the hind- 
legs, and iu his right the stick with which he 
knocks down his game. 

Bespecting thesse Cyiiocepliali, Sir John 
Mauudevile, the celebrated traveller, wlio 
alw'ays swallows Pliny’s lies with infinite 
relish, discourses as follows ; “ In an island 
dept Kacemara, alle the men and ivomen 
have houndes* hedes ; and they were dept 
Cyuoc^Jphali ; and they were full resonable. 


and <4^ gode {mdirstOBdynge, «af ihat thei 
vor6cki|L>^ BB bx fot kera^’ (their) "Ood. 
And also evei^jnelie^^haiit ” (them) ^weratbe 
an nx of .gc>M bf B^lver in Itis fbrKedi in 
toheiie that thar lOfiiw'W^l here God. * 
Tliei beu grate roik, and wel fj^fftynge ; and 
they have a gnaitTirge, that coverath all the 
body, and a. 'apace in here bond to ighte 
witW Andhra thei taken ^yniAU in nat- 
tayle««jaicai.thei eten him.” 

SomAWltaiAkiu to these dog-headed gentle- 
mea> tlteugh with more of humanity in their 
eottiAentoees^ are the people of whom Sir 
John alao speaks when describing the empire 
, of Prester John. ** In that Desert,” he says, 

wei^ many wylde men, that were hidouse 
to looken on ; for thei were horned ; and 
they speken nought, but they gronten^ as 
Pigi^es.” 

Writers on natural history in former days ! 
did not draw such nice distinctions as science 
now requires ; and, therefore, it is not sur- 
prising to find the attributes of yarious fa- 
milies of the Simian race united under one, 
the Cynooephalus doing duty as well for the 
true baboon as for the A&ican in.nd Oriental 
varieties of the Chimpanzee, or Troglodytes 
Niger. Of the habits of these quudiumana, 
when tamed, enough has been recorded : liow 
iiiey sit at table, eat and drink (as people say) 
''like Christiana,” and exhibit other accom- 
pli^bmeute, more or less polite ; but it is their 
savage state which more closely allies them 
to iiiopstera. Think of the Pongo, a dog- 
headed party, which in its native African 
forests attains the stature of a giant, and goes 
about with A tremendous club in his hand, 
knocking down elephants (so Battel says )— a 
fellow whom you can’t manage to capture 
alive, since he has the strength and agility of 
ten ordinary men ! Spring-heeled Jack, the 
British monster of his day, was nothing to, 
this Pongo of Sierra Leone, who, according to 
Pui^^lias, , is_stout enough to turn the scale 
aj^nst two men of common size, ** On the ! 
snores of the river Gambia,” says Frazer | 
(cited by Buifon), “the Pongos are largqrj 
and €ercer than in any other part of Africa ; | 
the negroes are greatly afraid of them, and | 
dare not go into the woods for fear of being j 
attacked by these animals (who invite tliem | 
to a kin4of duel, offering them the choice of 
sticks to fight with) ! ” 

These creatures are held — and very justly 
held — to be extremely maleficent, but in the 
pstfts of Nubia between the White and Blue 
Niles, they bear an entirely opposite cha- 
racter, if we are to credit the statement of 
Abdallah ben Ahmed beu Solalim, an Arabic 
AUth<|ir, a native ot tlie city of Assouan, who 
ohdows them with the properties pf geniL 
*’ipi tlm district between the two rivers there 
d^w^tls a people called Kersa, occupying a 
sp^ous terntory fertilised by the waters 
^of the Nile In seed-time, each inhabitant 
, brings aitt the grain he and traces an 
' Outline; projmUoh.^^^ the. quantity he has 


to now. Having thrown a little' of the grain 
Of^he inerk^ enclosure, 
‘^WpIflKS^fhe'test in the middle Wth a vesi^ 
of^beci^ nrid^lilieu withdriwi y-V^umibg the 
next finds the beev Me and the seed 

sown.; in Mke maniierj at the season of hki^ . 
west, the fariner (whO' mnSt- bS' a very lazy 
fellow) takes a few eara of wheat, and places ' 
thetn, With the beer, in ‘a ootiveiiient* spot, 
and next ^y discovers that' hk eOin is all 
out and placed in shocks. The same method 
is employed in winnowing the 'grain, birt if 
weeding his field a blade of wheat is acci- 
dentally included, tlie whole of the corn is 
tom up in ,the coarse of the' ‘night.” This 
beer^drinking African brownie k conjectured 
by Monsieur Btienne Qoatremdre, who tells 
the story, and does not donbt it, to be only a 
very intelligent monkey ! 

E^'pt is the habitat of the Troglodytes, or 
dwellers in caves, of Sir John Maundevile ; 
but they differ, in the article of diet at least, 
from the Trogs of the Arabian historian, 
though our own famed traveller has no sus- 
picion that they can be other than men. 

“ Thei eten,” he says, “fiesche of - serpentes ; 
and thei eten but litilie, and thei speken 
nought ; but thei hissen as serpentes don.” 
With regard to the barking propensities of 
the Cynocephali, we learn from Allamand 
that a certain Mr. Harwood ^lossessed a 
female orang-outang, given him by the King 
of Ashantee, “ whiclx pronounced frequently 
and successively the syllables yaa-hou, ac- 
centing and dwelling very forcibly on the 
last.” 

The writers whose fOrte was the prodi-^ 
gious, did not confine themselves to the 
enumeration of accidental monstrosities. It 
was not Builicient for them to meet with an 
occasional lusus natunn { they dealt in such 
commodities wholesale. Thus, on certain 
j eastern shores, the whereabouts of which is 
, unfortunately not specified, “ dwelt a race of 
! men fifteen feet high, whose ears were so 
! enormous, that Wlieu they lay dowu.at night 
jtiiey wi-apped themselves completely up in 
• them,” The narrator of this marvel adds 
1 “ that when they encodiiterod strangers they 
I fled rapidly a^ay through the desert, with 
I their wonderful pars erect.” Sir John Maun- 
devile matches , theso krge-eared people in 
the following passage : “ Andt in another 
Yle ben folk of foul fasceon and Bchajxp, that 
have the lippe above the mouthe so gret, that 
when thei slepen in the sonne, tliei kevercii 
all the face with that lippeu” . , , 

The Sekpodes, or umorella-leggedf were a 
pe^le of Africa (or India) according to 
riiuy, Soliuus, Saint Augqstine, Isidore of 
Seville, and others, who, to shelter tliemselves 
from the burning rays of a too tropical sun, 
lay oh their backs, and hclding, up their leg 
(they l>av6 bui oxib), inake it serve Ibe pur- 
pose ^ parasol They are described 
iis. being very swift of foot (sunt celerriiuas 
imtursph thoiq^liow they get oyer the ground 
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with their^Boiitaiy leg as John 

the Tmveiler .e^jra.: ^ lie tlyfct epptcee , 
folk, that han hxk% a at>d, the|. gon .so 
fast, that, it |i)ary|i.yll(^ ; and; tbe foiot is so 
large, that it eha<iewetli^:Lali the body agen 
the somie whaune ;tW .>.waU lye aua reste 
h^m.” ,, . 

As surprising,, iajtheir way, as tlie Soia- 
podes, were itlvo Aoepliali, or J||padJess luen 
(there are a g0qd many of tljem in office at 
the j>re8ent t&e), dwellers on the Brixontes, 
a tributary of the Nile, whose additional 
peculiarity was that of having their eye or 
eyes (usually it was but one) in^the shoulder, 
breiiBt, or stomach. Conrad Wolffahrt, a 
learned Alsatian philologist, who Hellenised 
his name into Lycostlienis, published a 
volume of Prodigiorura (Basel, 1557), in 
which are depicted the portraits of all the 
monsters which ever did exist or could be 
supposed to have existed. Tl^ headless, 
double-headed, one-eyed, many-eyed, four- 
legged, no-legged, double-bodied, horse-fiaced, 
pig-faced, bird-faced— every \ariety of mon- 
strosity, in short, which it is possible to 
imagine — find a place in tliis recondite work, i 
1 will describe a few from the engravings, 
taken at random. At page 6i.t hunch'ed and 
sixty-eight, is a kind of ce«itaur, the upper 
paid of whose body is tliat of a man, the 
lower that of a horse, but without a tail ; he 
lias two pairs of arms, the superior pjiir ter- 
minating in w^ebbed claws, the lower in 
liumau fingeiw ; he has a moustache and 
bit'orked beard, the ears of a horse, a good 
, crop of well-dressed hair, and his oottnteuance 
has a mild and rather agreeable expression, 
which bears out the statement in the text 
that he is friendly to man (amici suutj 
honiiiium et niulioruiu). At page six hun- { 
dred and sixty-seven is a Tartcarian monster^! 
who for the convenience of wearing the neck j 
and head of a dragon, has placed his own 
human face in the very middle of his body, | 
and to assist Lis motion, lifts added a pair of | 
wings, which grow out of his hips ; in all I 
other respects this ^J|Jartar (who is not often | 
caught) resembles a naked man. He is said j 
to be most ferocious and inimical to the 
huiuAi) race (animaliA sunt ferocissima, et 
hominibua inimicissima), and he looks it. At 
page six hundred aud sixty-five is a naked 
gentleiiian with a cat's head, said to have 
been born at Basle ; at page six hundred and 
fifty-six, another with the legs and curly tail 
of a Newfoundlmid dog, a native of Oleisdoi^, 
in Germany.' At page eix hundred and forty- 
two is a monster whose two hiiid-legs are 
eq[dlue, with solid hoofs ; his near Ibicleg is 
only ’a stump, which he brandishes in the air 
as if he had just es^ped from a trap, and his 
off foreleg is the fi)bt of a hetman being ; his 
tail’ is verjr like the of Wales’s 

feathers ; his mane is plaiti^, liis ears droop, 
his eye is perfectly, round^ and his Kps are 
h ippopotamian. J ob Fined, whor stanas 
father to the greater part of tliese wonderful 


creatures, assigns a towa in Bonmiunia as 
the loekUtyof this iadmdnai^v^vAt page six 
ihundi^' aM foity, the mithor jrapresents a 
'’domestic cat; of his own,.%wo of ^whose legs 
' eml roun^i and round like tails, while the 
.tail itself. IS convoluted like .an ingenious 
piece hf firemrks. Caspar Peucenis la the 
authority,; at page six hundred and thirty- 
three, for an animal of a monstrous aud^ltor- 
Hble form (aspectu tetro et horrido) wliose 
right-arm stands out stiff from the place 
#here its right ear ought to be, while the left 
arm g^ws from the hip ; the feet terminate 
ill scaly claws. At page six hundred, is a 
very unfortunate-looking monster with only 
one leg and no arms at all ; it somehow con- 
trives to stand upright, and there it remains 
fixed, like a milestone. At page five hundred 
and ninety-six, sits an elderly-looking person- 
age, whose intellectual forehead is twice as high 
as the rest i>f his face, and whose legs, reversing 
the usual order, are twisted upwards, so that 
his feet' rise above his shoulders, one of them 
tucked under his arm, the other sustained 
in froirt. ' The bowel department of this 
gentleman is fully developed like the me- 
chanism of an open clock, but he appears 
tolerably comfortable notwithstanding. Not 
to cumber these coin inns witli too many 
monstrosities, 1 shall only describe one more. 
‘This is a web-footed aud web-handed 
character of noble parentage (natiis est ex 
honcslis et nobilLbus pareutibus) out of the 
I corners of whose eyes fianies seem to dart, 
and whose nose takes the shape of a long, 

I curved horn ; a forked tail is amongst its ap- 
I' pondages, but the most remarkable paHs of 
! its conformation are six dogs* heads, which 
I severally ornament the knees, the bend of the 
iarius, aiul the armpits. An exti'a pair of 
! eyes is set in the middle of the stomach. 

! For the rest, there are animals which have 
' t>vo bodies and only one hej^3jiit<wc€u 4hem;. 
othei’s that indulge in a mi^iplicity of arma 
aud legs ; parties with horns ^*owihg in 
impossible places, and tails th^it issue ' &om 
their eyes, ears, and elbows ; some'^of them 
very fierce-looking, some exceedingly geittle, 
and all of them excessively ridiculous. Ojie 
thing is observable in the. collection ; eafeb 
engraving does duty a dozen tildues over, — 
whether the original flourished in ‘the time 
of the Boman Maxentius or the German 
Maximilian, 

That there were once black* monsters 
not leas than two-and-twenty feet high 
(" duodeviginti pedes altitudinis capiunV* 
says the Bosaubonian manuscript), the very 
delectable romance of the noble and vallaixt 
King, Alexander the Great, informs ns in the 
following words: ^Alexander entering the 
country towards the east, found there people 
of horrible aspect— fhll of nil manner of evil 
ways— who ate all kinds of meat aud flesh of 
man vFhen^ey cduld get it. The king; having 
conitidered^tihsir bad customs, aud tliiukln^ 
that if they multiplied through the worl(^ 
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people would be ,^idled by their pemicidus. He describes this individual (one is tempted 
examplei caused tnem to be assembled, toge- ^ think of a Hebrew dealer in marine 
ther with gi^r wi^a and children, and took stores) as having a white beard, the hide of 
them out the edsi and sent them to the an ox, and being the si/^e of a oalf. He comes 
northern parts betw^n two mountains. He out of the sea on a ' Friday, and wanders 
then pray^ to our Lord’' fiike a good about till sunset, “ leaping like a frog,” and 
Kristian, ba jdjexander the Great— Great then sinks into his native element, following 
Ammon’s sdh— undoubtedly was), “to make the track of vessels. 

these mountains draw close together, till To*a variety ofthis species, Alkaztiin affixes 
they stood at only twelve feet h'om each a tail, ana tells a humoi*ous but not very 
other. Then ” (this prayer being immediately delicate story*about them. Another Arabian 
attended to)“ Alexander caused gates of inon writer, cited by Bochart, speaks of “ aquatic 
to be made and covered with asbestos, so that females,’* who, in some respects, differ little 
no fire might injure or destroy theni. And from certain of the sex seen at Ramsgate and 
firom that day forward none of these men ever Margate during the bathing-season. “ Their 
came out of the place wfliercin he had put colour,” he says, “ is high ; they perfectly 
them (which is the reason wdiy we ifever resemble women, — ^have long, flowing hair 
see negroes now’-a-days two-and-tweiity feet and charming eyes, full of sprightliness, 
high).” They speak an unintelligible language, inter- 

Of course Maundevile does not leave giants rupted wdth immoderate bursts of laughter.” 
out of his collection, for though he admits Although it may not be flattering to the 
that he never saw any, “because that no man Nereids and Tritons of antiquity, 1 suspect 
comethe to that Yle but zif he be devoured that our friends the Phocidse, whose count e- 
anon,” he says that “men have seyii many j nances closely resemble those of men (S.’otch- 
thymes tho geauntes (wdio are described as men in particular), have in a great degree to 
* fifty Fote long ’) taken men in the See out of answer for the descriptions given of those 
hire Scippes, and broughte hem to lond, two marine deities. If not, they must be content, 
in one bond and two in another, etyiige hem in spite of their celestial lineage, to be classed 
goynge, all rawe and alle quyk.” amongst monsters. Hear how Pliny dis- 

SpTit men are a variety of the human race courses of them ; “ In the time when Tiberius 
only met with now-a-days, in a metaphorical was Emi)erour, there came unto him an am- 
sense, at elections, but Bochart tells us, that basaadour from Ulyssipon, sent of purpose to 
in some of the marshy districts of Arabia (a make a relation that upon their sea-eoast 
country, by the bye, not over famous for there was discovered, within a certain hole, 
marshes) creatures exist formed like the half a sea-goblin, called Triton, sounding a slu ll 
of a man split down the middle from head to like a trumpet or cornet, and that he was in, 
foot (like a kippered salmon) having only one form and shape like those that are commonly 
eye, one ami, one leg, &c. The Arabic name painted for Tritons. And as for tbe Mer- 
for these beings is Nesniis. Mr. Lane, in his maitls, called Nereides, it is no fabulous talo 
Notes to the Arabian Nights (vol. i. p. 37) that goeth of them ; for look hoiv painters 
speaks of this monster, wdiom he classes, draw them, so they are indeed ; only their 
however, amongst the Jinn or Genii, as being bodie is rough and skaled all over. . . . 
found in the woods of El -Yemen, and being For such a meremaid was scene, and bcdiold 
end^v^d wTBTopeech. He adds, “ It is said plainly upon the same coasts neore to the 
that it is found in Hadramot as well as El- shore; and the’ inhabitants dwelling neer 
Yemen ; and that one was brought alive t^o heard it a farre off, when it was a dying, to 
El-Mutawekkil. It resembled a man in form, make pitteous mone, ,and chattering very 
oxcept that it had but lialf a face, which heavily. . . . Divers knights of Rome testify 
was in its breast, and a tail like that of a also to having ^en a merman, in every respect 
.sheep. The people of Hadramot, it is added, resembling a man as perfectly in all jiarts of 
eat it ; ynid its flesh is sweet. It is only the bodie as might be. . * . And they report, 
generated in their countr3\ A man who went moreover, that in the night season he would 
there asserted that he saw a captured come out of the sea aboard their ships ; but 
N6aads, which cried out for mercy, conjuring look, upon what part soever he settled, he 
him by God and himself.” For the benefit of [ waied the same dowiie ; and if he rested and 
those who desire to see what the N6sn^s is continued there any long time, he w^oiild 
like, I may mention that there is a drawing sinke it cleane.” John Theodore Jablon- 
oi one in the Bodleian Library. sky gives a more particular account than 

M at were termed double and triple- Pliny of » this aquatic class (Universal. Dic- 
1 men (Genus formse duplicis et tionary of Arts and Sciences, page six 
is) abounded in the olden time. They hundred and fifty-eight): “ Meerrman, Meer- 
Bed the shapes of man and beast, or of weib, Meer-miime— that is, Sea-man, Mer- 
a , ten-estrial and a marine animal. The maid, or Siretf ] called by th« Indians Ambi- 
njkrabian author Alkazuin, in a treatise on tiangulo, otherwise Pesiengono, and by the 
Prodigies of Creation, mentions a sea- Portuguese Pezz-muger— is found in the seas 
?\^rn creatujra with a human face, to which and in some rivers in the southern parts of 
Jte gives the irreverent name of “ Old Jew.” Africa and India, and in the Philippine and 
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Molucca isto&j Brazil, Korth America and ceptor Aiistbile, found in the LItin verson of 
Europe, in the North Sea. Its length is eight the Pser^-Callisthenes, and H'orn* which 
spans, its liead^is oval, and the face resembles Vincent de Beauvais extracted no much in 
that of a man. It has an high forehead, little the fourth hook of his Spectdnm JEistoriale, 
eves, a flat nose, and large mouth, but has no is a complete repertory' of monsters. Accord- 
chin, or ears. It has two arms, which are ing to ttiis wotk, which was the delight of 
short, but without joints or elbows (like the the middle ages, they beset the path of the 
late Miss Bimn), with hands or paws, to each Macedonian heroateveiy step of his progress, 
of which there are four long nugers, which through India. Alexander begins the list of 
are not very pxible (unlike Miss B.) con- his prodigies with an account of a famous 
nected to each other by a membrane like crab : “ We continued our inarch until we 

that of the foot of a goose Their skin came to the sea-shore, where, having hatted, 

IS of a brownish-grey colour, and their in- wd saw a crab come out of the briny flood 
testines are like those of a hog. Their fleali and seizs the dead body of a horse, which it 
IS as latM pork, particularly the upper part carried off. Shortly afterwards, a host of 
01 tlieir bodies ; and this is a favourite dish these marine monsters fell upon us, so that 
witli the Indians, broiled upon a gridiron, we jvere not able to capture n single crab, 
(lancy ordering a broiled mermaid at Black- The flame of a. lire which we lit delivered us 
wail !) it makes a lamentable cry when from them.” This, it must be confessed, was 
drawn out of the water (no wonder, with the not a very glorious passage-ofarms for the 
gruliron so extremely handy).” conqueror of the world. The royal Greek 

Making mermaids a substitute for pork continues: Quitting these places, we moved 
seems common in Africa, for Edward Dapper, on for several days, and encountered men 
in his desermtion of that continent (page five who had six feet and three eyes ; a little fur- 
bmidred and eifjhtj’-four), informs us that — ther on w^e met with dog-headed men, whom 
* In the sea ot Angola, mermaids are fre- we had some difficulty in putting to flight, 
qucntly ca^^h’d which resemble the human At last we reached an immense plain, in the 
species. They are taken in nets and killed j midst of which was a great gulf ; I threw a 
by the negroes, and are heard to shriek and . bridge across it, and all the army passed 
cry like women. The inhabitants on that j over. Thenceforward we were deprived of 
coast eat their flesh, being very fond of it, the light of day, but, continuing the march, 
which they say is much like pork in taste. i wc arrived at the land of d.trkneps, where 
The ribs of those animals ai’o reckoned ajTlie Happy dwell. Here two birds with 
good styptic.’ (Too^much of a styptic to have human faces ” (How did he make them out ?) 
a mr-rmaid for a rib.) Of the merman genus “.ipiu’oached mo on the wing, saying, ‘It is 
IS al^ the animal called the Monk-fish. Cas- not pei'mittcd to thee, 0 Alexander, to ven- 
•j»ar Beucerus vouches for having seen -two of turc further.’ ” At tliis announcement the 
these creatures, “ with a human face and a king retraced his steps, and proceeded in a 
tonsure round his head ” — on the first occa- different direction. Tlie conquest of Persia 
siorij iu fifteen hundred and forty-nine, in the followed, after whicli Alexander, taking a 
Baltic Sea, not far from Haffuia, and in the number of guides, turned towards the north, 
following year near Copenhagen. On the ninth day wc found ourselves in a 

Father Francis de Pavia says (in the rela- forest, called Anaphantus, full of a great 
tiOR of Captain Uring ; London, seventeen number of trees bearing 
hundred and twenty-8cven)j^that “ throughout There were also in this forest men ofvast 
all the rivers of Zair the mermaid is found, stature, twenty-four cubits in height, with 
which from the middle upwards lias some thick nocks and hands, and elbows like saws” 
resemblance of a wontan; it has breasts, nip- (a nudge from these giants would be uh- 
ples, hands, and arms, but downwards it is pleasant). “They advanced upon us. I was 
altogether fish ; its head is round, and 'the very much afllicted at seeing such beings, and 
face like that of a calf* a large ugly mouth, ordered that some of them should be seized, 
little ears, and round full eyes; that he lias We charged them with cries and trumpet- 
cat of them divers times, and it tastes not blasts, and they fled from us. I killed three 
unlike swine’s flesh, and the entrails resemble hundred and thirty-two of them ” (a state- 
that of a hoff, for which reason the natives ment one may be permitted to doubt), 
name it NguTlin-a-masa (the water-sow); but “and lost a hundred and sixty of my own 
tlie Po^uguese call it Peixe Molker (the soldiers.” 

woman-fish). Although it feeds on herbs The next foes yrhom the Greeks enconn- 
wmeh grow on the river side, yet it does not tered were the inhabitants of a country 
go out of the water, but only liolds its head smiling with verdure, of gigantic size, stout, 
out when it feeds : they are taken for the hairy, and red, with eyes like those of Hons, 
most part in the rainy times, when the waters “There were others also, called Ochlotes, 
are disturbed and mude^, they cannot without hair, four cubits high, and as broad 
discern the approach of asheiheaen ; they are as the length of a lance ; they wore aprons 
caught by stnkii^.” for their only attire. They were very strong, 

riie pretended latter of Alexander the* and well disposed to annoy us, but fought 
Great to his piother Olympias and his p*4- only with elubs^ killing many of my^ men. 
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WheL I p&rc&ive^ tbifl, I cauBed a great Alexander truffle^ weighing’ tveuty-five 
to be lit (m in tbe battle of the crabs), *'and pounds each, which they dug up for him. 
thus we obliged them to retreat .... On , At the n^t place they oan^e to, which was 
the follow^^g dij^ |r^ iK^ent to see the cavetrns onthevcoast^ they heard Voices speak- 

where they d^e]^ ^and foand wild beasts ingOreek, W could not dUoeVn th^speakers. 
chained at tW ^trances, as k igh as those Some soldiers unfortunately thought of 
dogs which we call Daudex, but four cubits swimming here ; but great craim seized them 
long, and having each three eyes." • and dragged them to the bottom, and we all 

file Melopbagi — men bristled like pigs — hastily made for the shore, terror-stricken.*’ 
were Alexander’s next opponents. One of At a stteam whicli they soon afterwards 
these ropgh-skiiis was taken prisoner, and, reached, Alexander being hungry, desired 
being brought before Alexander, looked^ at his cook to get him something to eat. He 
him very impudently ; and when the soldiers took a shell-fish and dipped it into the foun- 
' sought to seize him, he uttered a < guttural tain, to wash it ; and as soon as it touched 
noise, on wliich almut ten thousand of his the water *lt came to life again, and swam 
companions started out of a marsh. Alex- away. Tlie cook did not meiition this fact 
ander, however, set the reeds on fire,,, and till some time afterwards, when Alexander 
they fled, leaving about four hundred pri- punished him, vexed, without doubt, at 
soners, who, refusing all nourishment, soon having lost his dinner, 
died they did not speak, but barked like dogs.” At last Alexander's wanderings in the 

Alexander's next adventure was with invi- land of wonders came to an end. Two more 
sible foes — like the Hatif one of the Arabian birds appeared, “ which had nothing parti- 
Jiiiiis, being heaid, not seen. “We arrived cular about them, except the eyes of men ! ” 
at the bank of a river on which were trees They, also, spoke Greek ; the first crying ont, 
which rose from the ground on the appear- “ What soil dost thou trample on, O Alex- 
ance of the sun, and continued to grow till ander 1 That which belongs to God only, 
the sixth hour. At the seventh hour they T?etiirn, wretch, and dare not to approach 
continued to decrease till they almost disap- the 1 ind of the Happy ! Return, mortal ; 
peared in the ground. Tears dropped from tread on the earth that is given to thee, 
their branches, like those distilled by a and pi'epare not punishment for thyself 
weeping fig, of the sweetest and most exqui- and thy companions.” The second bird 
site odour. I ordered that these trees should added : “ The East calls thee, and victory 
be cut, and the tears gathered with sponges. ■ submits to thy power the kingdom of rorus.” 
Those who attempted to execute this com- j Hereupon the birds flew away, and Alox- 
inand were immediately scourged by invi- j ander went to the right-about, ordering the 
sible genii. We could bear the noise of tlieir conductors of the she-asses to lead the way. 
whips, and saw the marks on the men’s backs, After journeying for twenty-two days by 
but could not see those who struck. Then a the light of the sbirs, the soldiers heard the 
voice addressed me, saying, ‘ Neither cut nor voices of the young asses answering tlieir 
gather anything. If 3 ’Ou do not cease, the dams, and the army emerged once more into 
whole army will be struck dumb.’ Full of daylight. It was of use, for the men liad 
terror, I instantly put a stop to our proceed- laden themselves in the dark with many 
ings. In the river I have spoken of were objects which, on examination, they now 
black '^ifuuy ose property was to commu- found to be fine gold.” Here ends tlie letter, 
iiicate their colour to all who touched tliem. and with it my di<3sertation on Monsters. 

There were also a great number of water- — rr:,,..-. - , .. 

snakes, and many kinds of fish, which could Now ready, iu Tweuty-eight page$, Btftclied, Price 
not be drest with fire, but only cold spring- FouriKsnce, ^ 

■water. A soldier having caught one of these ,TATTor»TTr\T tv TimnT\ o a t nr a \r a n 

fish, wanted to wash it, and then putting it into IIOUSEHOM) ^ORD S ALMANAC 


some sal^ left it there ; wJien he returned, it FOR the year 1867. 

wiis done ” (and so, perhaps, was the soldier). ^ ^ . i ^ 

“Onlhebanksof tHis river were also bird's 

similar to some we have in Greece ; but if to* 

WMCK OF THE GOLDEN MART; 

liarity^four out of the six eyes were useless, 

as t-bi^'ipould only see with two. THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

TT i Pflless men with human voices (like Of household WOUDS; and containinirtlieaiuomit 
C^E^MUdTrinculo) were next met with; „ . . 

^ere covered with hair, lired upon fish, 
i|nd were^ to a certain extent, polite, offering way Stations. , 
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avoid the slightest change of mlsconstraotion 
— ^that I am here speaking only of the wor- 
thiest, the truest, the longest-tried friends of 
a man's bachelor days. Towai*ds these every 
sensible married woman feels, as I believe, 


BOLD WOEDS BY A BACJHELOE. 

The postman's knocks at my door have 
been latterly more frequent than usual and 
out of the increased number of letters left 
for me, it has happened that an unusually ! that she owes a duty for her husband’s sake, 
large proportion have contained wedding j But, uu fortunately, there are such female phe- 
cards. Just as there seem to be certain da 3 's i nomena in the world as fond wives and devoted 
when all the beautiful women iu London , mothers, who are anything rather thati sen- 
take to going ont together, certain dnya when | sible women the moment they are required to 
all the people we know appear to be con- i step out of the sphere of their conjugal and 
spiring to meet us at eveiy turn in one after- maternal instincts. Women of this sort have 
noon’s walk— so there seem to be times and , an unreasonable jealousy of their husbands in 
seasons when all our friends are inexplicably ' small things ; and on the misuse of their 
bent on getting married together. Capricious influence to serve the interests of that jea- 
in everything, the law of chances is especially ■ lousy, lies but too often the responsibility of 
whimsical, according to my experience, in its severing such friendships as no man can hope 
influence over the solemnisation of matrimony, to form for the second time in the course of 
Six months ago, there was no need for me to his life. By the severing of friendships, I do 
leave a single coinpliincntitry card anywhere, ' not mean the breaking off of all intercourse, 
for weeks and weeks together. Just at the pro- , but the fatal changing of the terms on which 


sent time, I find myself perpetually wasting 
any money in cab-hire, and wearing out tny 
card-case by incessant use. My friends are 
marrying recklessly in all sorts of opposite 
directions, and are making the bells a greater 
nuisance than usual in every parish of 
London. 

These curious circumstances have set me 
thinking on the subject of marriage, and 


a man lives with his friend — the casting of 
the first slight shadow which alters the look 
of the whole pros 2 >ect. It is astonishing by 
what a multitude of slight threads the firm 
continuity of brotherly regard is maintuiued. 
Many a woman has snfipped asunder all the 
•finer ligaments which once connected her 
husband and his friend ; and ha s though t it 
enough if she left the two sttii iSlttaSBleS by 


have recalled to my mind certain reflections ' the coarser ties which are at the common^ 
in connection with that important change in ' disposal of all the world. Many a woman-— 
life, which I first made when I was not quite 1 dblicate, affectionate, and kind within her 
such an incurably-settled old bachelor as 1 1 own narrow limits — has committed tliat 
am at the present moment. It occurred to j heavy social offence, and has never felt 
me, at that past time, gnd it ‘occurs to me | afterwards a single pang of pity or remorse, 
still, that, while great stress is laid in ordi- ! These bold words will be unpopular enough, 
nary books and ordinary talk on tho personal ; T am afraid, with certain reatleJ*9 ; but I am 
interest which a man has himself, and on the | ar. old baclielor, and I must have licence to 
family interest which liis near relations have | speak the crabbed truth. I respect and ad- 
also, iu Ills ^airying an afiectioiiate and sen- . mire a good husband and father, but I cannot 
sible womafi, suflicTeiit importance has not I shake off the equally sincere reverence that 
been attached to the interest of another sort, 1 1 feel for a good friend; and I must be 
which the tried and worthy friends of his allowed to tell some married ladies — what 
bachelor dfiys ought to feel, and, for the most Society ought to tell them a little oftener — 
pai*t/di> fwl, in Lis getting a good wife.' It , that tiieie are other affections, in this world, 


really and truly depends upon her, in more 
cases than 1 should like to en^mierate, whe- 
ther her husband’s frieudshipii ai'e to be con- 
tinued, after his marriage, in all their in- 
tegrity, or are only to bo maintained as a 
mere opeialionu. It^is hardly uecessai'y fo^l 


wliich are noble and honourable, besides 
those of conjugal and paieutal origin. It 
may be on assertion of a very shocking and 
unexpected kiiwl, but I must nevertheless be 
excused for saying, that some of the best 
wives Jn the, land have giv^n 


me to repeat— but I will do so, in order to . the heart-ache to some of the best iVleink. 
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While tl)cy have been behaving like ptftl'erne^ beantHbl woman and pattern wife was pr^ 
of conjng^ pi'opriety, they have been es- sent to keep her eye on me. Can I ever for- 
tranging wl^ would anee have gone to get the language of tluit eye on that 
the wood's end to sei^e each other. I^asa oecasion 1— 4;he volamea it spoke dn one 
single man, can aiS|y nothing of the dreadluL ^nce of cimel triumph! laoscauacred 

wrench — not the less dreadful because it is secrets between you two,” it said, brightly, 
inevitable — when a' father and mother loSea ^‘When you trust him now, you must trust 
daughter, in Order that a lover may gain a me. You may sacrifice yourself for your 
wife. But I can speak ieelingly of the shock f love of him over and over again still, but be 
of losing a dear friend, in order that a bride j shall makd^ljo sacrifices now for you, until he 
may gain a devoted husband. Nothing shall j has first found out how they affect my conve- 
ever persuade me (possibly because lam not * nience and my pleasure. Your place in his 
married) that there is not a flaw of some sort heart now, is where 1 choose it to be. I have 
in the love for a wdfe which is mrfcle com- stormed the citadel, and I will bring children 
plete, in some people’s eyes, by forced contri- by-and->»y tb keep the ramparts ; and you, 
butions from the love which belongs to a i the faithful old soldier of former years — you 
friend. I know that a man and woman *who , have got your discharge, and may ait and sun 
make a happy marriage have gained the I yourself as well as you can at the outer gales, 
summit of curthl)^ felicity ; but do they never 1 You have been Iris truest friend^ but he has 
reach that enviable eminence without having * another now, and need trouble you no longer, 
trampled underfoot something venerable, or . excej^t in the capacity of witness of his 
something tender by the way i i happiness. This, you will observe, is in the 

Bear with me, indignant wives — bear with order of nature, and in the I'ccogniscjl fitness 
me, if I recal the long-j)ast lime when one of of things ; and he hopes you will see it — and so 
the handsome.st women 1 ever saw, took my do 1. And he trusts you will sleep well under 
dearest friend away from me, and destroyed, his (and rnv) new roof — and so do I. And 
in one short day, the whole pleasant edifice | he wishes you good night— and so do T !” 
that we two had been building up together i Many, many years have passed since T 
since w’c were boys at school. I shall never . first learned these hard truths ; but I can 
be as fond of any human being again, as 1 1 never forget the pang that it cost me to get 
was of that one friend, and, until the beau- 1 them by heart at a moment’s notice. IMy 
tiful woman came bet’vvcen us, 1 believe there old friend lives still — that is to say, I have 
was notliing in this world tiiat he would not i an intimate acejnaintance, who asks me to all 
have sacrificed and have done for me. Even j hia dinners, and who made mo godfather to 
while he was courting, I kept my hold on : one of lii.s children ; Imt the brothey of niy 
him. Against opposition on the part of his love, who died to me on the day when I paid 
bnde and her family, he stipulated bravely^ him the inarritigc visit, has never come back 
that I should be his best man on the to life since that time. On the altar at 
wedding-day. The beautiful woman g£’udge<l ■ which ’vve two once sacrificed, the ashes lie 
me my one small corner in his heart, i cold. A model husband and father has risen 
even at that time ; but lie was true to ; from them, and tlmt result is, I suppose, the 
me — he persisted — and 1 was the first to ; only one that any third person has a right 
Bhat^,Jw«i 4 l 4 ^with him when he v/as a to expect It maybe so; but, to this day, 
married manT*'! had no suspicion then' I cannot help thinking that the beautiful 
that I was to lose him from tliat moment, j woman would hftve done better if she could 
I only discovered the truth wdieii I went have made a fond husband without at the 
to pay my first visit to the bride aud briefe- same time marring a good friend, 
groom at their abode in tlie country, I Readers will, T am ifraid, not be wanting, 
found a beautiful house, exquisitely kept who will be inclined to tell me that the lady 
from top to bottom ; I found a hearty wel- to whom I have beea referring, only asserted 
come ; I%foiind a good dinner and an airy the fair privilege that was hers by right of 
bedroom; I found a pattern husband and a marriage; and that my sense of injury springs 
pattern wife : the one tiling I did not find from the unjustifiable caprice and toucJiy 
was my old friend. Something stood up in selfishness of an old bachelor. Without at- 
liis clothes, shook hands with me, pressed tempting to defend myself, I may at least be 
wine on me, called me by luy Christian allowed to inquire into the lady’s motive for 
name, and inquired what I was doing in my using her privilege — or, in plainer terms, for 
profession. It was certainly something that altering the relations in which my friend and 
nad a trick of looking like my former com- 1 had stood towards one another boy- 
rade and brother ; something that nobody in hood. Her idea, I presume to have been, 
my situation could liave complained of with that, if I pi’eserved my old footing with her 
the smallest reason ; something with all the husband, I should be taking away some part 
brmhtness of the old metal about it, but of his affection thrift belonged to her. Ac- 
wiUioat the stei’ling old ring ; something, in cording to my idea of it, i^e was taking away 
short, which made me instinctively take my something which had belonged to me, and 
chamber-candlestick early on the first night which no effort on her pat^t could afterwards 
^ of my arrival, and say good night whilb the convert to her own use. It is hard to make 
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some wbmfn imd^tafcand that a husband’s 
heari^^let him be ever so devoted and affec* 
tionate — ^bas vacant , places in it which they 
can ,neve^ hope to fill , It is a house in which 
they and their childiren, naturally and pro- 
" perly, occupy all the largest apartments and 
supply aU the pretti^t furniture ; but there 
•are lipare rooms' which they cannot enter, 
which are I'eserved all thi'ough the lease of 
life for inevitable guests of scAne sort from 
the world outside. It is better to let in the 
old friend than some of the substituted 
visitors, who are sure, sooner or later, to 
enter where there are rooms ready for them, 
by means of pass-keys obtain^ w'ithout the 
permission of the permanent tenants. Am I 
wrong in making such assertions as these ? 
1 should be willing cnongh to think it pro- 
bable — being only a bachelor — if my views 
were based on mere theory. But my opinions, 
such as they are, have been formed with the 
help of proofs and facts. I have mot with 
bright examples of wives who have strength- 
ened their husbands’ friendships as they 
never could Imve been strengthened except 
under the influence of a 'woman’s care, em- 
ployed in the truest, the teiulercst, the most 
delicate way. 1 have seen men rescued from 
the bad haliits of half a lifetime by the luck 
of keeping faithful friends who were the hus- 
bands of sensible wives. It is a very trite 
and true remark that the deadliest enmities 
between men have been occtisioned by women. 
It is not less ceiiain — though it is a far less 
widclj^-accepled truth — that some (I wish 1 
could say many) of the strongest friendships 
• have been knit most closely by women’s 
helping hands. 

The real fact seems to be, that the general 
idea of the scope and purpose of the institu- 
tion of Marriage is a miserablj^ narrow one. 
The same senseless prejudice wliich leadS 
some people, when driven to extremes, to 
the practical confession (though it may not 
be made in plain words)i that they would 
rather see murder committed under their own 
eyes than approve of any project for obtaining 
a law of divorce whMi shall be equal in its 
operation on husbands and wives of all 
ranks, who can not Iwre together, is answer- 
able also for the mischievous error in 
principle of narrowing the practice of the 
social virtues, in married people, to thein- 
selves and their children. A man loves his 
wife-r-which is, in other words, loving him- 
self — and loves his otfapring, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that he has the natural 
instincts of humanity ; and, when he has 
gone thus far, he has asserted himself as a 
modd of all the virtues of life, in the estima- 
tion of some people. In my estimation, he 
has only begun with the best virtues, and has 
others yet to practise before he can approach 
to the standaid of a sodally complete man. 
i^Bxi there be a lower idea of Marriage than 
idea which makes it, in fact, an Lnstiiti- 
tlon for the devdopment of selfishness on a 

lai^ and respectable scaled If I^am. not 
justified in using the woi-d selfialaiess, tell me 
what character a good husband presents 
(viewed plainly as a man), when* he goes out 
into the world, leaving all bis syrnfiathies in 
his wife’s* boudoir, and all his aifiection^ 
up-stairs in the nursery, and giving to his 
friends such shreds and patches of formal 
recognition, in place of true love and regard, 
as consist in asking them to au occasional 
dinner-party, and granting them the privi- 
lege of presenting his children with salver 
mugs? He is a model of a husband, the 
ladies*wiU say. I dare nof contradict them ; 
but I sliould like to know whether he is also 
a model of a friend ? 

•No, no. Bachelor as 1 am, I have a higliei* 
idea of Marriage than this. The social 
advantages which it is fitted to produce 
ought to extend beyond one man and one 
woman, to the circle of society amid which 
they move. The light of its beauty must 
not be shut up within the four walls 
which enclose the parents and the family, 
but musC flow out into the world, and 
shine upon the childless and the solitary, 
because it has warmth enough and to spare, 
and because it may make them, even in their 
way, happy too. I began these few lines by 
asking sympathy and attention for the inte- 
rest which a man’s true friends have, when 
he marries, in his choosing a wife who will 
let them be friends still, who will even help 
them to mingling in closer brotherhood, if 
help they need. I lay down the pen, sug- 
gesting to some ladies — afiectionately suggest- 
ing, if they will let me use the word, after 
some of the bold things I have said — that it 
is in their power to deprive the bachelor of 
the sole claim he has left to social recog- 
nition and pre-eminence, by making married 
men what many of them are, and what more 
might be — the best and truest friends that 
ar(rto be found in the ^ 

, ALUMINIUM. 

Thk age of composite-raetals, which has 
given us so many false Dromios pretending to 
brotherhood with silver, seems likely to pass 
away. In a short time we shall be in posses- 
sion of a new metal, which need not bo 
ashamed to announce itself by a distinct name. 

A pewter-pot, is simply an honest pewter-pot ; 
he does not give himself out for a silver- 
tankard, a royal claret-jug, a festive fljigon, a 
would-be chalice, or anything of that kind. 
There he stands on the clean deal-table, with 
his venerably-white bushy wig of foam ; and 
you know that his heart overnows with gene- 
rous stout, with bitter or dulcet ale, or with 
harmonious half-and-half. Pewter is not a 
humbug metal. All substitute-silvers are 
humbugs and changelings. 

But it seems at last as if grandmother 
Earth, being a tittle, aided by human wit, had 
been graduSly preparing for the banishment 
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of hT^legitlmate ofapring, by the advanoe- lighter than glass? Such a ’metal does 
meiit of those who are pure blood. One of exist, and that in considerable quantities 
Lavoisier's most remarkable prophecies was on the surface of the globo. Where ? 
til at^ in the Iniueraleabstancea designated by From what distant region does it come?” 
the common names oi earths and alkalies, There is no occasion to hunt fkr and wide; 
veritable metals exist. Guided by the it is to be found everywhere, and conse- 
piercing foresight of his genius, the illustrious quently iu the locality which you honour 
founder of modem chemistry asserted that with your residence. More than that^ yon 
the fixed alkalies and the e^ths hitherto do not want for it within-doora at home ; 
known by the designations of lime, magnesia, you touch i(f(not exactly by direct and six^le 
alnmina, barytes, strontiau, and so on, are contact) several times in the day. The 
nothing else than the oxides or rusts (jf poorest of men tramples it under his feet, 
spemal metals. Twenty years afterwards, ^d is possessed of at least a few samples of 
Sir Humphry Davy, by submitting these it. The metal, in fact, in the form of an 
compounds to the analysis of the voltaic pile, oxide, is one hf the main component elements 
justified Lavoisier’s prediction. By the de- of clay ; and as clays enter into the composi- 
composing action of the electric fluid, 'he tion of arable land, and are the material on 
sepai-ated the metal and the oxygen which which the potter exerts his skill, every farmer 
had constituted, by their union, the alkalies is a sort of miner or placer, and every broken 
and the earths. Treating potash and soda potsherd is an ingot in its way. Our new- 
thus, he isolated their radical metals, pot*is- found metal is aluminium (of which alumina 
slum and sodium ; and, shortly afterwards, is the oxide), origimdly discovered by the 
by operating on barytes, stroiitian, and lime, German chemist Wolilcr. 
he obtained from those earths their radical Wohler was inspired with the happy 
metals. But, in consequence of the feeble thought of substituting a powerful chemical 
conducting power of the terreous compounds, efiect to the action of the voltaic pile as a 
other earthy bases defied him to reduce them ; means of extracting the earthy metals. Po- 
and, amongst them, alumiua. tassium and sodium, the radical metals of 

Davy’s startling discovery of the strange i potash and soda, are of all metals those which | 
stores which he found hidden in odd corners oifer the most energetic chemical affinities. { 
of Nature’s cupboard, are well remembered ; It might, therefore, be fairly expected that, j 
and it required no marvellous acuteness to by submitting to the action of potassium or i 
surmise that one short-lived man had not sodium one of the earthy compounds which | 
entirely completed the examination of the it was desired to reduce to its elemeuts, the ; 
stock in hand. That many of his new metals potassium would destroy the combination, 
were unstable equilibriums under the ordi- and would set free the new metal which was 
nary influence of the air and the w'eather, is being sought in its isolated state. The ex- ' 
nothing; the properties and affinities of no pcrinieut justilied the expectation. In order 
one metal are any rule for what shall be the to obtain metallic aluminium, M. Wohler j 

S rties and affinities of anotlier. One employed the compound which results from 
m metal, platiua, has proved eminently the union of that metal with chlorine ; that 
and usefully stable. Since Davy’s time, how- is to say, chloride of aluminium. At the 
ever, th e cro p of planets overhead has been bottom of a porcelain crucible he placed 
mor^ pientiiui' irl:an that of metals under- several fragments of potassium, and, upon 
ground. Many chemists — amongst others, them, a nearly cqfial volume of chloride of 
Berzelius and Oersted — failed to extend their aluminium. The crucible was placed over a 
I conquests iu the same direction; and, for* spiril-of-wine lamp, and was continued there, 
twenty years, these substances could only be until the action iu th/ crucible was quite 
considered as metallic oxides, iu a theoretical complete. Under'these conditions, the chloride 
light founded on analogy. It w'as not till ofaiuminiurn was entirely decomposed; in con- 
eighteen 4)undred and twenty-seven that a sequence of its s\q>erior affinity, the potossinin 
German chemist, Wohler, succeeded iu re- drovethe aluminium from its combination with 
ducing them. the chlorine, and laid hold of the latter sub- 

But within the course of the last two stiince, to form chloride of potassium, leaving , 
yeai’s, in coiise({uence of that first step, a the aluminium free in a metallic state. As | 
treasure has been divined, uneai'thed, and chloride of potassium is a salt which is sola- 
brought to light, which it is as hard to believe ble iu water, it suflices to plunge the crucible 
in as a prosaic fact, as it is to feel assured that in water ; the aluminium then appears in a 
by descending through a tiap-door in a ruined state of liberty. The metal thus isolated 
v;^uU» you will enter an Arabian Nights’ presented itself as a grey powder, capable of 
wiicreiu the leaves are emeralds and assuming metallic brightness under motion ; 
the fruits on every tree are rubies, amethysts, but, according to M. Wfihler, it I’eftised to 
topazes, and carbuncles. What do you think melt even at the highest temperature, and 
of a metal as .white as silver, as unalterable was essentially oxidisable. Other earthy 
as gold, as easily melted as copper, as metals were similarly obtained ; all general 
tough as iron ; which is malleable, ductile, surmises respecting their properties proved 
and with the singular quality of being deceptive; the only point tbqr possessed in 
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common wafly to hare hitlierto remained un- glass ; ifcs tenacity is cmk^eralile ; it is 
known. work^ by the hammer with the greatest 

It is not surprising that 'Wohler, when he facility, and it may be drawn into wire of 
liad got his aluminium, did not conceive a extreme fineness ; it melts at a*temperature 
full or exact idea of what sort of creature lie lower than the point of fusion of silver, 
liad caught in his toils. The actual presence Here is a* list of characteristics sufficient 
and existence, and the remarkable properties to entitle this simple body to take rank 
of the metal extracted from clay, have been with the metals of daily use in the arts ; but 
known for more than a twelvemonth past ; its chemical properties render it still more 
but the minds of the public, A.nd even of valuable. Aluminium is a metal completely 
learned men, have been filledisrith uncertain- inalterable by the atmosphere ; it may be 
ties and doubts as to the reality of the asser- exposed without tarnishing, both to dry air 
tiou and promises that have been made and to moist air. Whilst our usual metals— 
respecting this curious and novel production, such fts tin, lead, and zinc — ^when recently 
In eighteen hundred and fifty-fdlirM. Deville, cut, soon lose their brightness if exposed to 
professor of chemistry at the Ecole Normale, dampair, — aluminium, under the sainecircum- 
ut Paris, having attentively studied the stances, remains as brilliant as gold, platina, 
aluminium of which M. Wohler had only or silver ; it is even superior to the last of 
offered a transitory glimpse, found to his those metals as to resistance to the action of the 
surprise that the metallic stranger displayed atmosphere ; in fact, silver, when exposed to 
very different qualifications to those which sulphurated hydrogen gas, is attacked by it, 
its discoverer attributed to it. Its veal attri- and turns speedily black ; and, consequently, 
butes are so remarkable as to encourage a silver articles, after a long exposure to 
very iiigh idea of the future pros])ticts in store ; atmosjiheric air, are dulled at last by the 
for it. Ismail quantities of sulphurated* hydrogen 

When M. Dumas presented to the Academy ‘ which are accidentally combined with the 
of Ai'ts the specimens of aluminium obtainwl air. Alumiuium, on the contrary, offers a 
by M. Devi He, he called attention to the ; perfect resistance to the action of sulphurated 
aonoiity of the metal, which rivalled that of hydrogen, and in this I’espect claims a notable 
the most sonorous brasses, — that of bell- j superiority over silver. Again, aluminium 
metal, for instance. Tills quality has not been i decidedly resists the action of acids ; azotic 
hitherto found in any metal in its pure state, * and sulphuric acids, applied cold, produce no 
ami is another singularity in the history of j effect wliatever. Thin plates of alumiuium 
elay-metal. Alumiuium prepared by ^Jes- ' may be kept immersed in azotic or sulphuric 
aieurs Ch. and Al. Tessier, according to the acid without suireriiig dissolution or even 
eonditions prescribed by M. Deville, was put injury, Chlorydric acid alone attacks and 
I into the hands of workmen in the employ- dissolves it. The advantages to be derived 
ment of Messrs. Christophe and Co. The from a metal endowed with such qualities 
men rejiort the new metal to be at least as are easy to be understood. Its future place 
easy to work as silver; they even slate ns a raw material in all sorts of industrial 
tliat there is no absolute necessity to re-melt . applications is undoubted, and we may ex- 
it a second time. Hitherto, the means of j pect soon to see it, in some shape or other, in 
soldering filuminiuni had not been found, I the hands of the civilised world at, J; irge. 
simply on tlie Messrs. Tessier’s authority, j Nevoi*thcless, its destiny^ay have been in 
because alloys of the me;^al had not been , some me isurc mistaken. It cannot replace 
tried. They dechu'e that the desired result is gold or silver in precious alloys, in coin, and 
the easiest possible. By alloying aluminium yeweilery. The great value and merit of gold 
with zinc, tin, or sil^v, solders are obtained, ; and silver as precious metals lies in the ease 
wliose point of fusion is much lower than with which they are withdrawn from the 
1 hat of aluminium itself, all(Twiiig the opera- combinations in which they have been made 
lion to be performed with a simple spirit-of- to enter. By very simple chemical processes, 
vine lamp, and even without any previous gold and silver are with facility separated 
scraping or cleaning, exactly as if they were from the .compounds which contain them, 
soldering silver. TJio Minister of Commerce Aluminium, unfortunately, is devoid of that 
was applied to, to open a competition for the property ; it cannot be eliminated in its 
manufacture of aluminium, and that the pro- metallic state like gold and silver from its 
duce of such rivalry should furnish the mate- dift’erent compounds. Instead of aluminium 
rial for the medals awarded at the close of you get alumina — that is to say, the base of 
tlie Universal Exposition of ’Fifty-five. clay — a worthless substance. Nor can a 

Aluminum is contained in clay in the pro- metal, whose origin is so widely diffused as 
portion of from twenty to five-aiid-twenty per clay is, ever hope to be accepted, in any case, 
cent. Greenland cryolite consists of alumi- as the representative of wealth, 
nium thirteen per cent., sodium nearly thirty- Aluminium, therefore, will be exclusively 
three per cent., and fluorine fifty-four per reserved for manufacturing requirements. It 
cent. It is of a bright and shining white; will be applied to the fabrication of vessels ami 
intermediate betwe&ii the colour of silvfr instraments of all kinds in which resistance 
4md that of platina. It is lighter than to the action of the air and to chemical agents 
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is mdis^nfiablc. Siirgcous^.for inatance, are 
hoping that it -wiil 1*6114^ services of the 
highest doss. Por tbadecoration of interioi^) 
where silveV turns aluiuimum wHl 

shine transeendently. . In propoition as tlie 
cheap production of dbminium bebomes more 
and more an estahlished fact, the more we 
shall find it entering into household uses — for 
travelliiKg purposes, for instance, for which 
its lightness is no small merit. It may pro- 
bably send tin to the right-about-face, drive 
copper saucepans into penal servitude, and 
blow up German-silver sky-higb into nothing. 
Henoemrward, respectable babies will be born 
with aluminiuiu spoons in their mouths. 

Such anticipations would be open to the 
charge of exaggeration, if aluniininm wfcre 
now to be produced only by the original 
cxpeneive method ; but potassium is en- 
tirely dispensed with. Aluminium is ob- 
tained by treating its chloride with sodium, 
— a snbstaxice whose chemical afhnities are 
very energetic, and which sets the aluminium 
free by forming chloride of Fo<liura. Accord- 
ingly, the manufacture consists of two opera- 
tions. First, the preparation of chloride of 
aluminium ; secondly, the decomposition of 
chloride of alumina by sodium. 

This is not the place for further details ; 
but it may be noted that sodium, which 
was formerly dear, is now to be had at 
a reasonable price. It is no exaggera- 
tion to insist, for instance, on the exU'eine 
innocuousnoss of the metal, and its suit- 
ableness for many purposes where tin is 
objectionable from the extreme facility with 
wJiich it is dissolved by orgjiuic acids ; there j 
is no mistake .about its superioiiry to silver i 
in resisting solutions of salt, and to other! 
kiticheu utensils on which mixtures of salt; 
and vinegar have a corroding effect. j 

M. Deville claims for aluminium no more | 
Ihcaii a n inte rmediate rank between the pre- . 
cious^meSusanii^lio oxidisable metals, such ‘ 
as tin and copper ; but he feels assured that, ‘ 
oven in that subordinate office, it will be | 
found a most useful minister to liuman wants.*- 
The Frendi Minister of Public Instruction' 
has recognised the importance of the dis-j 
covery, by recommending the promotion of! 
the Messrfi^ Wohler and Seville to be officers | 
of the Ijegion of Honour ; urging that the i 
merit of the metallurgic chemists ought to be | 
tlius acknowlediged, because, in his opinion, ; 
the moment had arrived when Science had 
already fulfilled her part, and it was the turn 
of manufacturing Art to i)egin. It is true 
that aluminium, in spite of its extreme profu- 
sion, and of the matters employed in its 
extraction, cannot yet compete in lowness of 
piice with copper and tin, or practically 
even with silver. Long industrial practice 
al0ne will attain that oiiject ; but Science 
h^ nobly fulfilled her dutj'. She has dis- 
covered the metal, specified its properties, 
and organised the means of extracting it 
on a large scale. jScientific men have invented 


all, both apparatus and mampulations, and 
have made over to commercial manu^turers 
the fruit of their industij disintier- 

estednesB. , 

The latest news is, that alumiirium is now 
made in quantities, in various Parisian labo- 
ratories, though not very cheaply. WThat m«M*e 
ought we reasonably to expect from a diidk* 
ling metal, that was only hatched the other . 
day, and which has yet to attain its foil 
growth and powers of flight ? 

A fitial word. If aluminium is hoping to 
replace either gold and silver, or copper and 
tin, or to take its own place without re- 
placing anything, it may do so in tlm Arts 
and manufactures ; but it never can in lite- 
rature or popular speech, unless it be fitted 
with a new and better name. Aluminium, 
or, as some write it, Aluminum, is neither 
French nor Englislx ; but a fossilised part of 
Ijaiin S2>eech, about as suited to th^ months 
of the populace as an ichthyosauros cutlet or 
a dinornis marrow-bone. It must adopt some 
ahoi*l and vernacular title. There would be 
no barm in clay-tin, wdiile we call iron-wave 
tin ; loam-silver might plead quicksilver, as 
a precedent j glebe-gold would bo at le.ast as 
historically true as mosaic gold. A skilful 
word-coiiier might strike something good out 
I of the Greek and Latin roots — argil, though 
a fc^axon etymology is far preferable. But 
something in the dictionary line must be 
attempted. I should like to know what 
w'ill become of poor “Aluminium when it 
gets into the mouths of travelling tinkers 
or of Hebrew dealers in manue stores 1 

THE POOB CLAB-E. 

IN TJIIIEB CHAPTERS. CHAIT'ER THE FIRST, 

HECEMnER 12, 1747. My life has been 
Strangely bound up with extraordinary inci- 
dents, some of which occurred before I bad 
any connection with the principal actors in 
them, or, indeed, before I even knew of their 
existence. I suppose, most old men are like 
me, more given to look hack upon their own 
career with a kind of fdfid interest and afiec- 
tionate remembrance, than to watch tlie 
events — though’ these« may have far more 
interest for the multitude — immedi.'ifccdy 
passing before their eyes. If this should 
be the case with the generality of old peo])lc!, 
how much more so with me ! . . . . If 

I am to enter upon that strange story con- 
nected with poor Lucy, I must begin a long 
way back. I myself only came to the know- 
ledge of her family history after I knew 
her ; but, to m.ake the bale clear to any one 
else, I must arrange events in the order in 
wliich they occurred — ^not that in which I 
became acquainted with them. 

There is a great old hall in the north ea.st 
of Lancashire, in a part they call the Troiigh 
of BoUand, adjoiningtbat other district named 
Craven. Starkey Manor Honae is rather 
like a number of rooms clustered round a 
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* maasiTe old keep than a regiilirly-bailt 
Ball. Indeed. 1 aappose that tke houae oaly 
consifited of tiie great tO’W'er in tho centre in 
tbe days .wbeii the Scots made their raids 
terrible as far south as Uiis; and that after 

' the Stuarts came in, and there was a little 
more security of property in those ])arts, the 
Ste^eys of that time added the lower build- 
ing, which runs, two stories high, all round 
W base of the keep. There has lipen a grand 
garden laid out in my days on^ the southern 
slope near the house ; but when I first knew 
tlie place, the kitchen-garden at tbe farm was 
the only piece of cultivated ground belong- 
ing to it. The deer used to ^some within 
sight' of the drawing-room windows, and 
, might have browsed quite close up to the 
house, if they had not been too wild and shy. 
Stai’key Manor House itself stood on a pro- 
jection or peninsula of high land, jutting out 
from the abrupt hills iljat form the sides of 
the Trough of Bolland. These liilla were 
rocky and bleak enough towards theii* summit; 
lower down they were clothed with tangled 
copse-wood and green depths of fern, out of 
which a grey giant ol an ancient forest tree 
would tower here and there, throwing up its 
ghastly wliite branches, as if in imprecation, 
to the sky. These trees, they told me, were 
tlie reniniints of that forest which existed in 
the days of the heptarchy, and were even 
then noted as landmarks. No wonder that 
their upper and more exposed brandies were 
leafless, and that the dead bark ha<i peeled 
aw’ay, from sapless old age. 

Not far from the house there were a few 

• cottages, apparently of tbe same date as the 
keep, probably built for some retainers of the 
faun 13% who sougkt shelter — they and their 
families and them aiinill flocks and herds — at 

I the bauds of their feudal lord. Some of them 
j had pretty much fallen to deca}". They w^ere^ 
built iu a sti'ange fashion. Strong beams 
liad been sunk tirna in the ground at the re- 
quisite distance, and their other ends had 
been fastened together, tw8 and two, so as to 
form the shape of one 'of those rounded 
waggon-headed gipsy tents, only very much 
larger. 'J'he spaces between were filled with 
mud, stones, osiers, rubbislis mortar — any- 
thing to keep out thb weather. The fu-es 
were made in the centre of these rude dwell- 
ings, a hole in the roof forming the only 
chimney. No Highland hut, no Irish cabin 
could be of rougher construction. 

The owner of this property at the begin- 
ning of the present century was a Mr. 
Patrick B3rrne Starkey. His family luwl 
kept to the old faith, and were staunch 
‘Romm Catholics, esteeming it even a sin to 
many any one of Pjpotestant descent, how- 
ever willing he or she might have been to 
embrace the Bomish religion. Mr. Patrick 
Starkey’s fa^er had been a follower of 
James the Second; and, during the dis- 
astrous Irish campaign of that monarch, he 
had fallen in love with an Irish beauty, *a 
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I Mise Byrne, as zealous for her relig||^ md 
for the Stuarts as himself. He had rAnrned 
to^ Ireland after his escape to France, 
married her, bearing her back to ^ court at 
St. Germains. But some licence on the part 
of the disorderly gentlemen Who surrounded 
King James in his exile, had insulted his 
beautiful wife and disgusted him ; so he re- 
moved from St; Germaius to Antwerp, in 
Belgium, whence, in a few years’ time, he 
quktly returned to Starkey Manor House, 
some of his Lancashire neighbours having lent 
their good ofiices to reconcile him to the 
powers that were. He was as firm a Bcman 
Oatliolic as ever, and as staunch an advocate 
for the Stuarts and tlie divine rights of t 
kings ; but his religion almost amounted to *| 
asceticism, and the conduct of those with ( 
whom he had been brought in such close 
contact at St. Germains would little bear the 
inspection of a stern moralist. So he gave 
his allegiance where he could not give his 
esteem, and learned to respect sincerely tlie 
upriglit and moriil character of one whom 
he yet regarded as an usurper. King Wil- 
liam’s goverument had little need to fear 
such an one. So he returned, as 1 have said, 
with a sobered heart and impoverished for- 
tunes, to his ancestral house, which had 
fallen sadl\^ to rum while the owner had 
been a courtier, a soldier, and an exile. The ! 
roads into the Trough of Bolland were little 
more than cart-ruts. Indeed, the way up 
to tlie house la}’^ along a ploughed field 
before 3’^ou came to the deer-park. Madam, 
jis the country-folk used to call Mrs. 
Starkey, rode on a pillion behind her 
Inisband, holding on to him with a fight 
hand by his leather ruiing-belt. Little 
Master (he that was afterwards Squire 
Patrick Jlyine Starkey) was held on to his 
poll}' by a serving-man. A woman past 
iniildle age walked with a firm and strong 
step by the cart that held mud?, Jhag- ^ 

gage ; and, high up on tli^iails and b^es, 
sate a girl of dazzling beauty, perched 
Jightl}" on the topmost trunk, and swaying 
herself fearlessly to and fro, as the cart 
rocked and shook in the heavy roads of 
late autumn. The girl wore the Antwerp 
faille, or black Spanish mantle over her 
head, and altogether her appearance was 
Fueh that the old cottager who described the 
procession to me many years after, said that 
all the country-folk took her for a foreigner. 
Some dogs, and the boy wJio held them in 
charge, made up the company. They rode 
silently along, looking with grave, serious 
eyes at the people, who came out of the scat- 
tered cottages to bow or curtsey to tlie real 
sejuire come back at last,” and gazed after 
them with g^ing wonder, not deadened by 
the sound of the foreign language iu widen 
the few necessary words that passed among 
them were spoken. Oue lad, called from his 
staring by the ^uii-e to come and help about 
the cart accompanied tliem to the Manor 
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Hon8e.V He sieid tliat ^hen tb© ledy had ! as Bridget had arrived tliere, the Squire 
descended from her pillion, the middle-aged ' gave her a cottage of her own, and took tnure 
woman whom T have described as walking • jiains in furnishing it for her^ thim be did in 
while the others rode,etep|)ed quickly forwai*d, ^ anything else out of his otrn hdn^. It was 
and taking Madam Btarkey (who was of a ' only noiuinaliy her residence. Sim was con- 
slight and delicate figure) in liqr arms, she , stautly up at the great house ; indeed, it 
I lifted her over the threshold, and sat her down ' was only a short cut across the woods from 
in her husband^s house, at the same time ; her own home to the home of her nunditig. 
uttering a passionate and outlandish blessing. > Her daug) iter Mary in likemanucrmovedfrom 
I The Squire atood by, smiling gravely at first ; | one house another at her own will. Madam 
j but when the words of blessing were pro- ; loved both mq^lier and child dearly. They 
I nouuced, ho took olf his fine feathered hat ! had great influence over her, and, througli 
' and bent his head. The girl with the blac^v * her, over her husband. Whatever Bridget 
mantle stepped onward into the shqdow of or Mary willed, was sure to come to pass, 
the dark hall, and kissed the lady’s hand ; They w ere mot disliked ; for, though wild 
and that was all the lad could tell to the ’ aud passionate, they wore also generous by 
* group that gatheied round him on his i*etqrn. | nature, liut the other seri^'auts were afraid 
' eager to hear all, and to know how much the of iliem, as being in secret the ruling spiriis 
; Squire Jiad given him for his services. j of the househohl. The Squire had lost his 

i l^rora all I could gather, the Manor House , interest in all secular things ; Madam was 
was in the most dilapidated state at the ' gentle, alfectiouate, and yielding. Both lius- ; 
time of the Squire’s return. The stout grey i band and wife were tenderly attached to \ 
1 walls remained firm and entire ; but the . each other and to Ihcir boy ; but the}' grew 1 
i, inner chambers had been used for all kinds; more and more to shun the trouble of dc- I 
i ; of }mi poses. Tlie great witlulrawhig-room cision on any point ; and hence it was that j 

I had been a barn ; the state tiqiesliy-chanil^er j Bridget could exert such despotic power. ! 
;; had held wool, and so on. But, by-and-by, * But if everyone else yielded to her “magic | 
! they w'ere cleared out ; and if the Squire had of a superior mind,” her daughter not uii- | 

no money to spend on new furniture, he and frequently rebelled. She and her mother i 
his wife had the knack of making the best wej-e too much alike to agree. There >vcre 1 
of the old. He was no despicable joiner; 'wild quarrels between them; and wilder ! 
she had a kind of grace in whatever slie did, ^ reconciliations. There were times when, in 
’ and imparted an air of elegant picturesque- the heat of passion, they could have stabbed 

I I ness to whatever she (ouched. Besides, they each other. At all other times they both — | 

l( liad brouglit many rare things from the Bridget eR])ecially — would Jiave willingly ! 
'i Continent; perhaps 1 should ratlier say, laid down their lives for one another, i 
ij things that were rare in that part of Bnghiii(i Brhlget’s love for her child lay very deep — • j 
;! —carvings, and crosses, and beautiful pic- deeper than that daughter ever knew ; or I ! 

1 lures. And then, again, wood was plentiful should think she would never have wearied | 
;j in the Trough ot Bollaiid, and great . of home as she did, and prayed her mistress ! 

; log-fires danced and glittered in all the dark ' to obtain fur lier some situation — as waiting- 

old rooms, and gave a look of home and com- ! ?uaid — beyond the seas, in that more clieerlul 
fort to everything. ; continental life, among the scenes of which so 

* AV h-y, , tefl . you all this? I have . many of her hapidcst years had been spent. She 

i little to do witli the Squire and Madam thought, as youth Blinks, that life would last 

1 Starkey; and yet i dwell upon them, ' for ever, and that two or three years were but 
as if I were unwilling to come to the*i a small portion of il to pass away fnmi her 
real people with wdioni my life was so i mother, whose only cliihl she was. Jiridget 
f strangely mixed up. Madam had been nursed j thought differently, but was loo proud 
j ill Ireland by the very woman who took her . ever to show what she felt. If her child 
I uj) and welcomed her to her husband’s home, ! wished to leave her, why — she should go. 
j in Lancaslftre. Excepting for the short period ' But people said Bridget became ten years 

j of her own married life, Jlridget Fitzgerald ' older in the course of two months at this time, 

I had never loft her nursling. Her marriage, She took it that Mary wanted to leave lier ; 

— to one above lier in rank — had been un- tlie truth was, that Mary wanted for a time 
happy. Her husband had died and left her to leave the place and to seek some change, 
in even greater poverty than that in which and would thankfully have taken her mother 
she was when he had met with her at first, with her. Indeed, when Madam Starkey 
She liad one child, the beautiful daughter liad gotten her a place with some grand 
W'lio came riding on the naggon-load of fur- lady abroad, and tlie time drew near for her 
! iiitiire that was brought to the Manor House, to go, it was Maiy who clung to her mother 
i Madam Starkey had taken her again into her with passionate embrace, and, with floods of 
stilvice when she became a widow. She and tears, declared that she would never leave 
iuer daughter had followed “the mistress” her; and it was Bridget, who at last 
Pi all lier fortunes ; they had lived at St. loosened her anna, and, grey and tearless 
'-■*^jfeeniiains and at Antwerp; .•uid were now herself, bade her keep her word, and go 
■Aipome to her home in Lancashire. As soon] forth into the wide world. Sobbing albnd, 
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and loolting back continually, Mary went 
away. Biidget was Iu9 still as death, scarcely 
, drawing her breath, or closing her stony 
eyes ; till at last she turned back into her 
cottage and heaved a 'ponderous old settle 
against the door. There she sat, motionless, 
over the grey ashes of her extinguished fire, 
to Madam's sweet voice, as she begged 
leave' to enter and comfort her nurse. Leaf, 
stony, and motionless site &t for more than 
twenty hours ; till, for the third time,t 
Madam came across the snowy path from the 
great house, carrying with ^ her a young 
spaniel, which had been Mary's pet up at 
the hall, and which liad not ceased all night 
long to seek for its absent mistress, and to 
wlwiie and moan after her. With tears 
Ma<lam told this story, through the closed 
door — tears excited by the tenible look of 
anguish, so steady, so immovable, — so the 
same to-day as it was yestcnhiy, — on her 
nurse’s face. The little creature in her arms, 
began to utter its piteous cry, as it sliivered 
with the cold. Bridget stin*ed ; slie moved 
—she listened. Again that long whine ; slie 
thought it was for her daughter ; and what 
sbe had denied to her nnrsUiig and mistress she 
granted to the dumb creature that Mary 
had cherished. She opened the door and 
took the dog from Madam's arms. Then 
Madam came in, and kissed and comforted 
the old woman, who took but little notice 
of her or anything. And sending up Master 
Patrick to the Jiall for tire and food, the 
sweet young lady never left her nurse all 
tliat night Next day, tlie Squire himself 
came down, carrying a beautiful foreign pic- 
ture ; Our Lady of the Holy Heart, the 
Papists call it. It is a picture of the 
Virgin, her heart pierced with arrows, ea(^h 
arrow representing one of her great woes. 
'J'hat picture hung in Bridget's cottage 
when I first saw her ; I have that picture 
now. • 

Years went on. Msry was still abroad, 
Bridget was still and stern, instead of active 
and passionate. The little dog, Mignon, 
was indeed her darling. I have heard that she 
talked to it continimlly, although, to most 
people, she was so silent. The Squire and 
MacUim treated her with the greatest consi- 
deration, and well they might ; for to them 
she was as devoted and faithful as ever. 
Mary wrote pretty often, and seemed satisfied 
with Jier lUe. Buit at length the letters ceased 
— 1 hardly know wliether before or after a 
great and terrible sorrow came upon the 
bouse of the Starkeys. The Squire sickened 
of a putrid fever ; and Madam caugiit it in 
nursing him, and died. You may be sure, 
Bridget let no other woman tend her but 
herself; and in the very arms that had 
received her at her birth, that sweet young wo- 
man laid her head d^wn and gave up her breath. 
The Squire recovered, in a fashion. He ^as 
never strong — he had never the heart to 
smile agaiu. He fasted and prayed more than 




I ever; and people did say that he tried Ao cut 
ofiTthe entail, and leave all the^roperty away .. 
to found a monastery abroad, of whidi he 
prayed that some day little Squire Patrick 
might be the reverend father. But he could 
not do this, for the strictness of the entail 
and the laws against the Papists. So he 
could only appoint gentlemen of his own 
faith as guardians to his son, with many 
charges about the lad's soul, and a lew about 
the land, and the way it was to be held 
while he was a minor. Of coui'se, Bridget 
was jot forgotten. He sent for her as be lay 
oil his death-bed, and asked her if sbe would 
rather have a sum down, or have a small 
jfnnuity settled upon her. She said at once 
she would have a sum down ; for she thought 
of her daughter, and how she could bequeath 
the money to her, whereas ah annuity would 
have died with her. So the Squire left her 
her cottage for life, and a fair sum of money. 
And then he died with as ready and willing 
a heart as, I suppose, ever any gentleman 
took out of this world with him. The 
young Squire was carried olTby his guardians, 
and JSridget was left alone. 

I have said that she bad not heard from 
Mary for some time. In her last letter, she 
had told of travelling about with her mis- 
tress, who was the English wife of some great 
foreign ollicer, and had spoken of her cinmees 
of making a good marriage, without naming 
the geutleiuaii’s name, keeping it rather back 
as a pleasant surprise to her mother, his sta- 
tion and fortune being, as I had afterwards 
reason to know, far superior to anything she 
had a right to expect. Then came a long 
silence ; and Madam was dead, and the Squire « 
was dead ; and Bridget’s heart was gnawed 
by anxiety, and she knew not whom to ask 
for news of her cliild. She could not write, 
and the Squire had managed., )i^',' 2 q£lM 3 [iuni- « 
cation with her daughter.^ She walked off to 
Hurst ; and got a good prieat there— one 
whom she had known at Antwerp— to write 
for her. But no answer came. It was like 
crying into the awful stillness of night. 

One day Bridget was missed by those neigh- 
bours who had been accustomed to mark her 
out-goings and iii-coinings. She had never 
been sociable with any of them ; but the 
sight of lier had become a part of their daily 
lives, and slow wonder arose in their minds, 
as morning after morning came, and her 
house-door remained closed, her window dead 
from any glitter, or light of fire within. 
At length, some one tried the door ; it wag 
locked. Two or three laid their heads to- 
gether, before daring to look in through the 
blankj unsliuttered window. But, at last, 
they summoned up courage ; and then saw 
that Bridget's absence from their little world 
was not the result of accident or death, but 
of premeditation. Such small articles of 
furniture as could be secured from the efieotg 
of time and damp by beinjj packed up, were 
stowed away in boxes. The picture of the 
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Madcmtift '^aa taken <!own, and gone. In a 
wo-irdj Bridget had stolen away from her 
home, and left no ti’ace wbere she was de* 
parted. 1 knew a^erwards, tha^ ehe and 
her little dog had wandered off on the long 
seaich for her leafc ''Aragbter. She was too 


panion ; adunibremembranoer of hi^fuer days. 
Once ho was ill ; and she canded hlm»oii»thaii 
three miles, to ask about his mapimment 
from one who had been grocmi -to ^ last 
Squire, and had then Been noted lor his skill 
in all diseases of animals. Whatever thi^,' 


illiterate ^0 have Wth in letters, even had she I man did, the dog recovered; and they.. 
had tho< means writing and sending many, who heard h|»r thanks, intermingled wi^kv 
But she had faith in her own fitimg love, and blessings (that were rather promises of 
believed that her passionate instinct would ; good fortune than prayem) looked grave ' 
guide her to her child. Besides, foreign ti-avel his good luck when, next year, his ewes 
was no new thing to her, and she could ^eak j twiniied, and his meadow-grass was heavy 
enough of French to explain the object of* and thick. „ 

her journey, and had moi'eover the advau- 1 !^ow it so happened that, about the year 
ta^ of being, from her faith, a welcomp : seventeen hundred and eleven, one of 
object of charitable hospitality at many a the guardians of the young Squire, a 
distant convent. But ihe country people! certain Sir Philip Tempest, bethouglit 
round Starkey Manor House knew nothing j hiui ol the good shooting there must be 
of all this. They w’oiidered what had be- i on his ward’s property ; and in conse- 
come of her, in a torpid, lazy fashion, and quence, he brought dowm four or five gen- 
theii left off tliiiiking of her altogetlier. Se- tlemen of his friends to stay for a week or 
veral Veal'S passed. Both Manor House and two at the Hail. From all accounts, they 
cottiige were deserted. Tlie young Squire royStered and spent pretty freely. 1 never 
lived far away under the direction of his heard any of their names but one, and that 
guardians. There were inroads of wool and was Squire Gisborne’s. He was hardly a 
coni into the sitting-rooms of the Hall ; and middle-aged man then ; he had been much 
some low talk, from time to time, among tlie abroad, and there, I believe, he had known Sir 
hinds and country -people, whether it wouhl Philip Tempest, and done him some service, 
not be as well to break into old Bridget’s. He was a daring and dissolute fellow in those 
cottage, and save such of her goods as were j days ; careless and fearless, and one who 
left from the moth and rlist which must be i wouhl rather be iii a quarrel than out of it. 
making sad havoc. But this idea was alway.s: He had his fils of ill-temper beside, when he 
quenched by the recollection of her strong j would spare neither man nor beast. Othcr- 
chiu'acter, an<l p.assionate anger ; and tales of | wise, those who knew him well, used to 
her masterful spirit, and vehement force of; say he had a good heart, when he was 
will were whispered about, till the very; neither drunk, nor angry, nor in any way 
thought of offending her, by touching any i vexed. He had altered much when I came 
aiticJe of hers, became invested with a kind | to know him. 
of horror ; it was believed that dead or alive 
riiie would not fail to avenge it. 

Suddenly, she came home ; with as little 
noise' pi^^paration as she had de- 
p.irted. One da}% some one noticed a thin, ! coming home, havii^ his gun loaded, sports- 
blue curl of smoke, ascending from her chiin- j man-like, when Migmou ^ crossed^ his 

ncy. Her door stood open to the noon* day 
suii ; and ere many hours had elapsed, some 
one liad seen jm old travel and sorrow-stained 


One day, the gentlemen had all been out 
sV-ooting, and with but little success, I believe ; 
any how, Mr. Gisborne bad had none, and 
was in a black humour accordingly. He was 



woman dipping her pitcher in the well ; and 
said, that the dark, solemn eyes that looked 
up at him were more like Bridget Fitzgerald’s 
than any one else’s in this world ; and yet, it 
it were she, she looked as if she had been 
scorched in the flames of hell, so brown, and 
scared, and fierce a creature did she seem. 
By-and-by, many saw her ; and those who 
met ^ her eye once, cfirod not to be caught 
looking at her again. She liad got into the 
hrabit of perpetually talking to herself ; nay, 

Z ', answering herself, and varying her 
according to the side she took at the 
nt. It was no wonder that those who 
Jdared to listen outside her door at night, 
^believed that cdie held converse with some 
spirit ; in short, she was unconsciously earn- 
ing for herself the dread reputation of a witch. 

. Her little dog, wltich had wandered half over 
^he^ Continent with her, was her only com- 


rpatli, just as he turned out of the wood by 
Bridget’s cottage. Partly for wanton ness, 
partly to vent his spleen upon some living 
creature, Mr. Gisborne took his gun, and fired 
— he Imd better have ntfver fired gun again, 
than aimed that unlucky shot. He hit Mig- 
non ; and at the ci'eature’s sudden cry, 
Bridget came out, and saw at a glance what 
had been done. She took Mignou up in her 
arms, and looked hard at the wound ; the 
poor dog looked at her with las glazing eyes, 
and tided to wag his tail and lick her hand, 
all covered with blood. Mr. Gisborne spoke 
in a kind of sullen penitence : 

“ You should have kept the dog out of my 
way ; a little poaching varmint.’^ 

At this very moment, Mi^on stretched 
out bis legs, and stifleued in her arms— her 
lost dog, who had wandered and sor- 

rowed with her for years. She walked right 
into Mr. Gisborne’s path, and fixed his 
unwilling, sullen look with her dai'k and 
terrible eye. 


ClmrlcB Dickens.) 
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“ Those never throve that did me harm,** " I must have no talk of ducking heri 
said she.^ ' I*m alone in the world, and help- Dickon. Why, she must be the very woman 
less ; the more do the Saints in Heaven hear poor Starkey bade me have a care of ; bat 
my prayers. Hear me, yejblessed ones ! hear when I caij^e here last she was gone^ no 
me while I ask for sorrow on this bad, cruel one knew where. I’ll go and see her to- 
man. He hs^ killed the only creature that morrow. But mind you, sirrah, if any harm 
loved me — the dumb beast that I loved. Bring comes to her, or any more talk of her being a 
down heavy aonnw on his head that deed, witch — I’ve a pack of hounds at home, who 
O ye Saints ! He thought that J was helpless, can follow the scent of a lying knave as well 
because he saw me lonely and poor ; but are as ever they followed a dog-fox ; so take care 
hot the armies of Heaven for such a one as hew you talk about ducking a hiithful old 


me?” servant of your dead master’s.” 

“Come, come,” said he, halfr remorseful, “Had she ever a daughter?" asked Mr, 

but not one whit afraid. “ Here’s a crown to Gisborne, after a while, 
buy thee another dog. Take it and leave off “I don't know — ^yes 
cursing ! I care none for thy threats.” had ; a kind of waitin 


“I don't know — ^yes ! I've a notion she 
had; a kind of waiting- woman to Madam 


“ Don’t you ? ” said she, coming a step Starkey.” 
closer, and changing her imprecatory cry for “Pleiise your worship,” said humbled 
a whisper which made the gamekeeper’s lad, Dickon, “ Mistress Bridget had a daughter 
following Mr. Gisborne, creep all over. — one Mistress Mary — who went abroad, and 
“You shall live to see the creature you love has never been heard on since ; and folk do 
best, and who alone loves yon — ay, a human say that has crazed her mother.” 
creature, but as innocent and fond as my pooP Mr. Gisborne shaded his eyes with his 
dead darling — ^yoii shall see this creature, for hand. 

whom death would be too happy, become a I could wish she had not cursed me,” he 
terror and a loathing to all for this blood’s muttered. “ She may have power— no one 
a:ike. Hear me, 0 holy Saints, who never else could.” After a while, he said aloud, 
fail them that have no other help ! ” no one understanding rightly what he meant, 

She threw up her right hand, filled with “ Tnsh 1 it’s impossible ! ’’ — and called for 
poor Mignon’s life- drops ; they spirted, one claret ; and he and the other gentlemen set-to 
or two of them, on his shooting-dress, — an to a drinking-bout, 

ominous sight to the follower. But the — * 


master only laughed a little, forced, scornful 
laugh, .and went on to the Hall. Before he 
4;ol tliere, however, he took out a gold piece, 
and bade the boy cari-y it to the old woman on 


A JOUllNEY DUE NOBTH. 

A COUNTRY nOUSE. 

I WANT to say a word more about Ireland, 


bis return to the village. The lad was not argumentatively, but as an illustration. 
“ afeared," as he told me in after years ; hell should have been dishonest in blinking 
came to the cottage, and liovered about, not | Skibbereeu ; the more so, as in all the narra- 
da»*ing to enter. He peeped through the j^tives 1 have hoard of the social cbaracteris- 
wiiidow at last ; and by the flickering wood- tics of these appalling visitations, I could not 
flame, he saw Bridget kneeling before the help being struck \vith theiy?rini 
picture of our Lady of the Holy Heart, with siinilitudo to some features of the Irish 
dead Migiion lying betweeii^her and the Ma- famine that came within my own knowledge 
donna. She was praying wildly, as her out- nt the time. Some of the coincidences were 
stretched arms betokened. The lad shrank extraordinary. The patience of the people, 
away in redoubled terror; and contented Their swarthiness of hue from inanition. 
Jiimself with slipping the goJd-piece under Their patience and meekness during unex- 
the ill-fitting door. ITie next day it was ampled agony ; and above all, their naked- 
thrown out upon the midden ; and there it ness. To be naked and a-huugered would 
lay, no one daring to touch it. seem to be natural— the hungry man selling 

Meanwhile Mr. Gisborne, half curious, his clothes to buy bread ; but these people, 
half uneasy, thought to lessen his uncom- Irish and Kussian, went nakeB when they 
fortable feelings by asking Sir Philip who had plenty of rags, unsaleable, but warmth- 
Bridget was ? lie could only describe her — containing. There seem to be certain ex- 
he did not know her name. Sir Philip was treme stages of human misery, in which a 
equally at a loss. But an old servant of the man can no longer abide his garments. 
Starkeys, who had resumed his livery at the 1 have a curious remembrance of being 
Hall on this occasion — a scoundrel whom told by a relative, who was in the famine- 
Bridget had saved from dismissal more than stricken, districts in eighteen forty-seven, 
once daring her palmy days — said : that, once losing his way over a mountain, 

“ It will be the old witch, that his worship he entered a cabin to inquire the proper 
means. She needs a ducking, if ever woman road, and there found seven people of both 
did, does tliat Bridget Fitzgerald.” ' sexe^ children and adults, crouching round 

“ Fitzgerald ! ” said both tiie gentlemen at an empty saucepan, and all as bare as 
once. But Sir Philip was the first to con- robins ! The eldest girl, who volunteered to 
tinue : show him the stmight road was modest as 
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Irish girlfl are proud to be, and as she rose to 
escort hinijjplapped a wooden bowl ovei* her 
sUuftlder. as if it bad been the expansive 
cloak of the demon page whom we read of in 
the Percy Beliqiies. ^ 

I have been thinking of all these things 
and a great many more over tea and tobacco 
in the Starosta’e house in M. do Katorichas- 
sofl*s village. There Alexis and I are com- 
fortably seated during the noon-tide heats. 
The.Stai-osta’s daughter would have washed 
our feet for us, as Penelope's haiid-maidens 
did for Ulysses, or Fergus Mac’Ivor’s^duinhie 
wassals for Waverle}^ if we had had any 
inclination that way. Perhaps I had corns ; 

A Alexis, already becoming Buse^aii- 
d, like many of his patent leather 
booted countrymen, no stockings on. It is 
certain that we did not avail ourselves of the 
footbath. The Starostii has informed us 
several times and with as many profound 
bows, that his house no longer belongs to 
him, but that it, its contents, himself, his 
children and granclchildreii, are ours, and at 
the absolute disposal of our excellencies. 
Excellencies ! By the loug-wiiulod, multi- 
syllabic, but mellifluous epithets he has 
bestowed on Alexis he must have called him 
his majesty, his coruscation, his scintillation, 
his milky-way, by this time. The llussians 
are great profleients in low bows, and to 
bii'H Si'ivoir tirer la r6v6rence is considered a 
superlative accomplishment. A distinguished 
Professor of Natural History attaclied toj 
the university of Moscow — a great savant 
and a very taciturn man — once remarked to 
me gravely, that liis brother Waldemar made 
the best bow of any boyard in the govern- 
ment of Simbersk, and added : Ce gargon Ifl 
fera son chemiu — .and imleed ibis is a country^ 
where, by dint of continuous and assiduous 
may make surprising way in 
fortune and digliity. . If you wdll bow low 
enough you may be sure to rise high in the, 
Tchinn ; and if you don’t mind grovelliiig^a 
little on your stomach, and swallowing a 
little dust, there is no knowing to what 
imperial employment you may aspire. I 
think that Alexis lias a secret iidmmi- 
tion and envy of Genghis Khan, owing 
to the profoundly graceful bows that Tartar 
chieftain is so frequently making. I don’t mind 
low bows. Pethaps if 1 knew an English duke 
I shottld be inclined to make him very low bows 
mypolf— atall events, 1 have compatriots who 
would ; but it is inexpressibly painful and 
disgusting to a western traveller in Bussia, 
when he happens to be on a visit at a gentle- 
man’s country house, to see stalwart bearded 
meip'^positively falling down and worsliipping 
scrubby young seigneur. If a p^ant 
has the slightest favour to ask of his lord, 
the promouon of his wife for instance* from 
fb sculleiy to the fine-linen laumliy, he 
gins ills suit by falling plump on his knees, 
touching the earth with his forehead. 
|Sy^ in Petersburg, where Nous Autres do 


not like to sliow the slave-owner* s element 
more than they can help, I bi^ seen a 
sprightly young seigneur keep a ^y-haired 
servitor full ten minutes on hia knees before 
him lighting his pipe^heerfuUy oalling him 
swiuia and durac (pig and fool] meanwhile, 
and playfully chuokiiig him niffler the 
with the toe of his Kasaii boyt. 

We ha^ refused the x*efreshment , of 
vltehina, or dried pork, piroga, or meat pies, 
and ogourtzhoflT, or salted encumbers ; but 
we have cheerfully accepted the offer of a 
samovar, which, huge, brazen, and battered, 
glowers in the midst of the table like the 
giant helmet in the Castle of Otranto. We 
have our own tea and cups in the tin-chest, 
but the St.arosta won't hear of our using 
either. He has tea — and capital tea it is 
— rather like tobacco in colour, and tasting 
slightly as if it had been kept in a can- 
uisler in Mr. Atkinson the perfumer’s shop ; 
besides this, he h.as, not tumblers for us 
to drink our tea from, but some articles 
he has the greatest pride and joy in pro- 
ducing — porcelausky, he calls them, in a 
voice quavering witli emotion, as lie takes 
them out of the chest containing hia valu- 
ables. The porcelausky consists of two very 
fair cliitia lea-cups, one of them minus a 
handle, but the loss supplied with a neat 
curve of twisted iron wire, ami both duly set 
in saucers. One saucer is indulntable china ; 
it does not match the cup in size or pat- 
tern, certainly, but let that pass ; the other 
is — the cover of one of those shallow 
earthenware pots in which preserved 
and anchovy paste ai'C sold ! I turn the 
familiiu’ lid u}>side down, and there my v} es 
are gladdened with the sight of a colouroil^ 
engraving burnt into the clay — the interior of 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-upoii-Avtui I 
My thoughts immediately reverb to ^Ir. 
Quaiu’s oyster-shop in the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, and I burst •out laughing, to the amaze- 
ment and abashment of the Starostn, who, 
thinking I am ridiculing him foi liaving 
placed his saucer witfi the handsome part 
underneath, l^astens to explain to Alexis 
that the cup won’t maintain its position unless 
the saucer is turned upside down, expressing 
his regret, as the picture, which lie a^'sumes 
to be a view of the Dvoretz Lomloni-Gorod, 
or, l^alace of the City of London, is dolgo 
harasho (very handsome indeed). Alexis, it 
is needless to say, interprets all this ; for my 
Buss is of the very weakest, as yet. Yet I 
cannot help a slight suspicion that my young 
friend’s Moscov is not of the most powerlul 
description, and that he makes very free 
translations of the Stai'osta’s discourse for 
my benefit, and that, like the dragoman in 
Eothen, he renders such a speech as ‘‘Your 
mightinesses are welcome; moat blessed among 
hours is this, the hour of his coming,” by 
** Tlie old fellow is paying us a lot of compli- 
ments. We are welcome enough, that is 
certaiu.” The Starosta never saw Alexis 
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before, but he has known the cal6che for be, it produces a very unwholesome-lookhifg 
yeain, knows that the lad’s senior semi-transparency ; and big black spiders, 

aunt is the Rwronessa Bigwigitsin, and if the tarrakans, and other ogglesonie insects, orawl 
Riirso- A merican chose to eat him out of house over its jaundiced field, like hideous ombres 
and liome^^ the Starosta would bow lower chinoises *Oiie end of the apartment is par- 
thaii ever, so near-neighbourly is he, and titioned off by a raw-wooden screen, some 
such an unfeigned and disinterested attach- six feet in height ; but whether that be the 
ment has he for the juvenile aristocracy, family bed-chamber or the family pigstye I 
For, the Russian peasant, wh# is always am quite at a loss to say. The former hypo- 
burning a lamp before the shiPine of his saint, thesis is scarcely tenable, inasmuch as beneath 
astutely thinks that there is no harm in tJie image of the saint there is a sort of 
burning a caudle to the other power, too : so wooden pit, half above ground and half 
he worships his seigneur, who^ is the very under ft — ^half a sarcophagus and half a ditch 
devil to him. — ^which from a mighty bolster — that gigantic 

1 have had two tumblers of tea ; and by «ausage-like sack of black leather must be a 
this time I have taken stock of the Starosta’s bdlster, for I can see the oleaginous marks on 
house. It is the best in the village of Voliioi, it where heads have lain — and a counterpane 
and I shouhl think the Starosta must have bariole in so many stripes and counteratripes 
been a thrifty old gentleinuu, anti must be, of different colours that it looks like thouuion- 
by this time, pretty well to th) iu the w'orld. jack, 1 conjecture to be the Stnrosta’s family 
I am sorry to hear from Alexif., however, Ijed. 11 is summer bed, of course ; where his 
that our venerable friend declares iliat he winter bed is we all know — it is there on the 
has not a kopeck in the world, and that he top of the long stove, where the heap of once 
and his family are “ whistling in their fists ” whilo — now black with dirt ami grease — 
for hunger. “Ho is a liar,” Alexis says, sheepskins are. If I had any cloubt about 
unaffectedly. “They are all liars.” The this wooden grave being a bed, it would be at 
Starosta’s dwelling, though, does not offer once dispelled ; first, by the sight of a leg 
many signs of penury or distress. Here is covered with a dusty boot which suddenly 
the inventory. Biirg€»s into the air from beneath the waves 

There is but one room on the ground- of the parti -coloured counterj>ane like the 
floor: a suffioiently vast apartment, of mast of a wrecked vessel ; and ultimately by a 
which the walls are of logs in all their i head dusty and (lishevelle<l as to its hair, and 
native roundness, and the ceiling also of logs, | bright crimson as to its face, which bobs up to 
but on which, to be quite gontecd, some ; the surface, gliniinei’s for a moment, and then 
imperfect attempts at squaring have been I disappears — to continue the nautical simile- 
made. There is not a glimpse of white- 1 like the revolving pharos of the Kish Light- 
washing, painting, or paper-hanging to be j ship. From a hiccup, too, and a grunt, I am 
seen. 'Jhe great Russian painter and deco- ; further enabled to conjecture that there must 
rator, Dirtoff, has taken the chamber in be somebody in the bed ; and, from some 
liainl, and has toned down walls, and ceiling^ sn])pressed whisperings,! am inclined to think 
and flooring to one agreeable dingy grey, that there are some small matters iu the way 
There is not much dust about; no great litter, of cbildreii down somewhere 
where all is litter ; not over- many cobwebs depths of this Russian Gi*Eat Bed of Ware, 
in tlie corners. The dii^ is concrete. It On the latter subject I am not enlightened ; 
is i>art of tlie party walls ; and 1 think J6ut oii the former my mind is set at rest by 
that a thoroughly ,good scrubbing would the statement volunteered by the Starosta, 
send the Stavosta’s house tumbling about that his eldest grandson Sophron is lying 
his ears. There are twp windows to dowm there, “as drunk as oil” — whatever that 
the room ; one is a show'-window — a large state of intoxication may be. He went out 
apertui’e, filled with a peculiar dull, grey, this morning, it appears, to the Seignorial 
sheeidess glass. The panes are so gently and Kontova, or stew-ard’s office, with a little 
uniformly darkened wdth dirt, that the window present to the Alemansky - Bourmister, or 
serves much more to prevent impertinent German Intendant of the Barynn, and on Gos- 
wayfarers from looking in, than to assist the podiu Vandegntlor's deigning to give Sophroii 
inmates of the mansion in looking out. The some green wine, or vodki, Sophron deigned 
second window is a much smaller casement, to tlrink thereof, till he found himself, or was 
out apparently at random high up in the wall, found, in the aforesaid oily state of drunken- 
arid close to the ceiling, and of no particuhu* ness. I should say myself, tliat Sophron is 
shape. Its panes are filled with somebliing, but more wdiat may be termed “ duiub drunk ; ” 
what that something may be I am unable to for, on his grandfather seizing him by the 
determine : not glass for a certainty, for the hair of his head on one of its visits to the 
panes bulge inward, and some flap idly to surface, and rating him in moat abusive Russ^ 
and fro in the hot summer wind, whi^h, like Sophron makes superhuman efforts to reply, 
a restless dog, is wagging its tail in the sun but can get no further than au incoherent 
outside rags, perhaps, paper it may Be, and inarticulate gabble ; after which, leaving 
dried fish-skins—a favourite preparation for some of his hair behind like seaweed, he dives 
glazing windows, very likely. Whatever it down to the bottom of the counterpane ocean 
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•p-Higain to confer, I 6U]^i^se, with hia little 
hrothevs and sisters, or with Neptune, or the 
Nereides, or Vtlie Great Sea Serpent. “The 
ape anJ pig,’* says the vexed Starostn, “threw 
himself into the bed while I wa5 at Meatro- 
phan’s mill. I could sober liim in a moment 
with a bucket of water, but your excellencies 
will understand, that I do not want to spoil 
the pasty el (or bed), which is of great civla- 
tiou (civilisation), and came from Moscow, 
where my eldest son Dmitri has been ap 


of copecks, and the sibilation in the fists for 
hunger becomes notorious as airy 
Like every Kussiau peasant sHopl^per-mer- 
chant — ^from the miserable xn^ik dtf a crown- 
village to the merchant of ti^ur^ guild with 
his millions of roubles— Nicolai latookoff, the 
Starosta’a pride and pleasure is to have a joss 
in his house, as handsome as ever he can 
afford it to fse. And a brave St. Nicholas he 
Las. The pictftre itself is simply hideous — a 
paralj^lic saint with an enormous aureole, like 
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Is(ivostchik-Mactcr for twenty yeai*s, pay- f a straw hat, silting in a most uncomfortable 
ing one hundred and eighty silver doubles attitude upon a series of cream-coloured 
y^rJy to his lord and ours, the Ilaryuu , clouds in regular tiers, like the wig of the 
Vacil ApoUoflorovich (M. de K.), and own- ; liord Mayor's coachman. It is painted, or 
ing himself fourteen drosehkies with tl/eir rather daubed, in the most glaring and 
hoises.” Apparently fearing that he had ; coarsest oil-colours ; but the aureole above 
let the cat somewhat out of the moneybag the saint’s bead is formed of metallic rays of 
in alluding to tbe prosperous condition ot a certain dull, yellow, Guinea-coast like np- 
his son Dmitri, the Starosia hastened to ! pearance that make me certain — though the 
assure Alexis that the obrok (or yearly slave- Starosta would probably call St. Nicholas 
rent) w£ts a frightfully hard thing for a lainself to witness that the contrary was the 
poor Christianin to pay, and that wliat fact — that tliese rays are of pure gold. And 
with that and the police and the govern- _ there are some rings on St. Nicholas’s fingers, 
meut dues, his poor Dmitri had nothing to ' and some stars on his alb ami rochet, and a 
feed or clotlie his childre'n with. “This is great bulb on his pastoral crook, that are 
his son,” ho adds, pointing to the ixirt of the green, and white, and crimson, and glisltjii 
counterpane where the oily drunkard had very suspiciously. 1 have an idea that tlicy 
last foundered with all hands, and hi.s cargo ; are emerahls, and carbuncles, and seed pearls, 
of green wine onboard : “judge what we are ’ my friend Nicolai, I know the massive, 
able to do with 'such a cow's- nephew as this . chased, and embossed lamp that hangs, ahva} s 
on onr hands! However, if yonr excellencies kindled, before the image to be silver; the 
w’ill deign to pjir loii mu, 1 will soon rid you picture itself is covered with a fair wide 
of this Turk’s- brother’s presence.” I don’t sheet of plate-glass ; the whole is framed in 
know what Alexis answers to tins liarangiic, rosewood, carved and gilded iu great profu- 
but X hasten to assure the Starosta with jjion ; and I should not at all wonder if the 
much gesticulation, and many liarostros and original cost of this image to the soi-disaut 
iiitchevos (all right ami never mind), that 1 impovxuished Starosta had been live hum bed 
have not the slightest objection to the drunken . silver I'oiibles at the very least, St. Nicholas 
man in the bed, and, as he is quite dumb, . i.s one of the most po]>ular and most coii- 
tbat I rather like his revolving lighthouse .hi dered of the llussiaii saints, and the late 
ap neari yce than otherwise. The Starosta, Czar probably owed no small portion of his 
however, apparently convinced that he or immense influence to the fact of his bearing 
Sophrou must be sinning against etiipiette tlie same name as <hat saint of high renown, 
in s ;me way or other, makes a last desperate^, Touching St. Nicholas, there is a ludicrous 
plunge after that shipwrecked coiivivialist. , tradition current among the Jlussiaii 
He brings him to the shore after much j peasantry to the effect *that he once had a 
pulHiig and blowing, and rolls or drags bis j theological dispute wdth Martin Luther, and 
long body across the floor and out at the ; that they agreed to acttle it by a walking- 
front doo^ where, from some dull heavy j match. It was to be so many hundred versts 
sounds, and a terrific howling, I presume j up a mountain, and neither party was to have 
that he is correcting his grandson with a j any assistance beyond a stout walking-stall' 
joint-stool, or a log of wood, or a ci’owbar, or j For once the Protestant champion was victo- 
a hatchet, or some switch-like trifle of that j rious, for St. Nicholas was thoroughly blown 
description. Then I hear the slushy of the | before.be had accomplished half the journey. 

The detested heretic came back triumphant, 
but with empty hands. “Where’s your 
walking-stick, clog’s son ? ” cried the good 
St. Nicholas. “An’t please you, I ate it,” 
answered his opponent. The wary Doetor 
Martin Luther had had a walking-^tick coa- 
strueted of good black-puddiugs twisted 
together, and had eaten as he walked — the 
creature .comforts' giving him such bodily 
strength that he had easily overcome lus 
antagonist. 

The lai'ge ground-fioor apai'tment, as it 


pi'oposed bucket of water. The Starosta 
comes in, and re-apologises to Alexia ; and 
when .Sophron rejoins us, which he does in 
aboiit ten minutes to fill the samovar, he is, 
t)j||fogli still very damp and somewhat tangled 
about the hair, and purply-streaked about 
tiie face, as grave, sober, and likely a young 
Basaiau as ever wore a red shirt and made 
bea\itiful bows. 

1 have spoken of the image of the saint. 
It is here that the Starosia’s commercial 
seerei oozes out. It is here that the paucity 
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jl may be calletl, thongh it is raised somewhat 
1 1 above th#^T6i o£ the soil, as you shall hear 
j| presently, ia;^aJled the B^ilschoMsba, or big 
j room ; and ibii»eteeft» on the eternal lucus a 
non lucendcVlinw<Sver sombre it may be, the 
Beleeia-Isba, or Chamber of Ligiit. The 
i sp^ee at the' end, partitioned oif like a 
cliurchwarden’s pew, is considered as strictly 
private, — there is no admittance^except on 
imsiness. When I s.ay private, I mean, of 
course, to persons of the jieasants’ own 
degree *, the shaven-chins — by which title 

I the hirsute Moujiks sometime^ designate 
!i tliose whose nobility, official standing, rnili- 
j tar}' employment, or foreign extraction, en- 
j title them to go beardless — enter where they 
; ])lease, and do what they please, when they 
I, deign to enter a peasant’s house. And here 

a iKireuthesis respecting beards. (One of 
the last items of advice volunteered to me by 
a very dear friend, just previous tv leaving 
England for Kussia, was to let my beard 
grow. I should find it so comfortable in 
,i travelling, he said. I had all the wish, 

I I thimgh perhaps not the power to effect this 
ij ilesirable consummation; but I very soon 
I found, on my arrival at St. Petersburg, tliat 

If I wanted to be waited on with proinp- 
!i titude in hotels, spoken to with civility 
by ])oUoe-officers, or received with politeness 
il in society, I must go with a sraoothly- 

I* bhaveii chin. Moustaches were generally 

I })atroiiised, wdiiskers tolerated ; but a beard — 
!i the nasty Moujiks wore beards! The only 
I j'erson moving in elevated llussiau society, 
I si.v mouths ago, who ventured to set tlie 
j aristocratic scpieamishness as to hairy chins 
at defiance, was the American minister, wlio 
I w as boarded like the pard. Then, in July, 

I came out Lord Wodehouse, our ambassador, 
j also w' earing a beard of respectable dimeu- 
1 bious; and the enormous influx of strangers 
into Moscow at the coronation fOies, and the 
ij cosmopolitan variety of aftstocratic beards 
ij wagged thereat, must by this time have fami- 
j liarised the Kus.sians ^ith the sight of haiiy 
chins unassociated with sheepskin coats and 
i bajjgy breeches.) . 

! Why deign” to entci' ? you may ask. 

J Why deign to do this or that ] For I am 
, conscious of having repeated the locution 
i with considerable frequency. The fact is, 
Ij that the Piissian peasant docs not say of his 
j superior — and os|>ecially of his lord — that be 

cats, or drinks, or sleeps ; but that he deigns 
; to taste something ; that he dcigins to moisten 
j| bis li]>s ; that he deigns to take some repose, 
j: These words— he deigns — become at last so 
il natu^ to the serf in speaking of his master, 
that it is auylhmg but rare to hear from his 
mouth such plirasea as these : The Barynn 
deigned to have the measles. His excellency 
deigned to tumble dowmstaim. Ills loz*dsh]p 
deigned to die.” Isvolit Kapont ! This, it 
seems to me, is the converse to the historical 
toil mure de phrase of Lord Castlectmier’s 
mamma when his lordship’s tutor happened 


to break his leg, “which was so very inooKH 
venient to my Lord Castlecomor/* The 
miserable condition of the souls Attached to 
the glebe is brought to your mind by a - 
hundred slatlsh proverlis and expressions. 
Slaverer is so well organised, and so saturates 
tlie social system, that the very dictionary is 
impregnated wltli slavish words. A people 
philologically sei*vile, and whose provenzs 
exhale a spirit of dog-like obedience and 
hopeless resignation, and sometimes abject 
glorification of despotism, is indeed a rarity. 

The miserable Africans, debased as they have 
been by centuries of bondage, have no such 
popular sayings, if I remember rightly, as, 
“Cdw-hideam good for niggers;” “Woolly 
head and sco ed back always go together ; ” 

“ Sky too high up, Canada too far off.” But 
among the Kussian peasants, these are a few 
of the proverbs current ami common : “ A 
man who has been well beaten is worth two 
men who haven’t been beaten.” “Five hun- 
dred blows with a stick will make a good 
greiia<lier ; a thou.-sand a dragoon ; and none 
at all a captain.” “ ’Tis only the laxy ones 
who don’t beat us.” Can anything be more 
horrible than this tacit, shoulder-shrugging, 
almost smirking acceptation of the stick as i 
an accomplished fact, — of the Valley of the j 
Shadow of Stick as a state of life into which j 
it has pleased God to call them 1 Again : ; 

“ Heaven is too Jiigh : the Czar is too far off” 
This is siinpiy Dante’s Lasciate ogni speranza 
llusaiaiiised. Again: “All belongs to God 
and the Czar.” “Though against thy heart, 
always be ready to do what thou art ordered 
to do.” “ One can be guilty without guilt.” 

The last proverb, with the jH’ecediiig one, 
imply an abnegation of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of mauhood altogethei*. Its applica- 
tion justifies a serf in robbing and murdering 
at the command of his master ; the se rf* is 
guilty, but the onus of guilt IB on him who sets *' ‘ 
him on. 'J’liere is one liussian proverb that 
Ijj'eathe." something like a feeble conscious- 
ness of the horrors of slavery, luid the corre- 
sponding blessings of liberty. “ The bird is 
well enough in a golden cage, but he is better 
on a greeii branch.” There is another pi'O- 
verb 1 have heard, couched in a somewhat 
si milar sfiirit : “ The labourer works like a 
peasant [a slave], but he sits down to table 
like a lord.” This is too poiiticaily and 
economically wise, 1 am afraid, to be genuine, 
and lias probably been invented ad hoc, and 
placed in the mouth of the Moujik by some 
anti-slavery philauthropista. In familiar cou- 
vei’sation you will sometimes hear a Kussian 
say : “ Without cutting iny bead ofiF, allow mo 
to say,” &c. This is a pleasant reminiscence 
of the formula aiieiently observed in com- 
mencing a petition to the Czar; “Do not 
order our heads to be cut off, O mighty Czar, 
for presuming to address you, but hear us ! ” 
I’he Eussian eqaivaleat to our verb “ to peti- 
tion” is “ to strike the ground with one's 
forehead.*’ And the “ yes, sir,” of a tchelovik, 
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«r eating*li<mii6 widt^r,trlke)i 7011 order a chop, 
is “Slusclie^’* hear and obey). Will any 
man beUa:^efthatihiB system of slavery, which 
would appOat' to be the growth of twenty 
centuries, whicli has its kngi^ge, and pro- 
verbsv and folk'^iore^is, in its authorised and 
OOusolidated forin, ^rely two hundred and 
fifty years old t It only dates, legally, from 
the reign of Boiis Godounoff. Ihit I hap- 
pened to speak of dictionaiies. Oyez, oyez ! 
let all men know that the imperial Oatherjne, 
second of that name, and of imperishable 
memory, positively issued, one day-*-perhaps 
in an access of capricious philanthropy, and 
after receiving a letter from D'Alembert — an 
oukase ordering the word Slave to b4 for 
, ever and ever erased and expunged from the 
imperial dictionary. The philosophical firm 
of D’Alembert, Diderot, and Co., made a 
great deal of this at the time, and there have 
been some attempts to make more of it since. 
For my part, I must say that the im])erial 
word-suppression reminds me very much of 
the manner iu which penitent (in Penton- 
ville) housebreakers speak of their last 
burglaiy (accompanied by violence}, as their 
culpable folly. And yet this wretched 
people seem as habituated and to the manner 
born to slavery, iia if they liad been serfs 
from the time when it was said to 11 am, “ A 
slave and a servant shalt thou be and as 
if (here were really any truth in the grinning 
theory of the German traveller, that the 
Kussian back was organised to receive 
blows, and that his nerves are less delicate , 
than those of western nations. 

The reader has been deigning, I am afraid, 
to wail a long time for the conclusion of the 
inventory of the Starosia’s house at Voliioi; 
and 1 have been in truth au uiicoiiscionable 
time in possession. But the Stiirosta's hous<^, 
though it is but a log hut, is full of pegs to 
ndng thoughts ^jpon ; though I must now 
really leave the pegs, and give tlie walls a turu. 
Tliere are thereupon some more works ^pf 
art — secular ones — besides the ecclesiastical 
triumph of the blessed Saint Nicholas. In 
poorer cottages (if the pretty, homely, ivy 
and honeysuckle smelling name of cottage 
can l>e applied to tlie dreary dull dens the 
Bussiaus live in), these lay pictures would 
probably be merely the oixlinary Loubot- 
chynkij vile daubs of the reigning Czar, or 
of Petr’ "Velike, glaring on sheets of bark, or 
the coarsest paper. But the Starosta being 
rich, he has four notable engravings — rejQ 
engmviugs, apparently executed in a very 
coarse taille douce upon white paper, bril- 
Jiantiy if not harmoniously coloured 5 framed, 
in what may be termed, cabbage ’tose wood, 
so vividly red and shining is it, and duly 
glazed. There is, of course, the late Czar 
Nicholas— one of the portraits taken of him 
about twenty years since — when his ad- 
mirers delighted in describing him as au 
Apollo with the bearing of Jupiter, and the 
strings of his lyre twis^ into thunderbolts. 


S en he wore a 
^>ped fore and aft^ 

helmet on the imperial i^hieU we 

became acquainted through we ^ pleasant 
pages of Punch, was the invention of a 


French painter, or rather militatj draughts- 
man, of wliom the Czar was so mad thjBt he 
could scarcely be prevailed upon to allow 
hiiij to leSre Bussla, mucli less withdraw hie 
silver roublks from the bank — was not 
adopted till eighteen-forty-six or seven. 
There is, almost equally, of coui'so, a por- 
trait of another Czar — the Wliite Czar — ^for 
whom, though he was their enemy, the 
Kussian people have a singular and almost 
superstitious admiration. The Malakani, or 
little wise men of JalmbofT, believed him> 
forty years since, to be the lion of the valley of 
Jelioshapliat, sent by Heaven to dethrone the 
false emperor (the Malakaui hold, like many 
others neither little nor wise, by^ the illegiti- 
macy of the Bomanoffs). There are many 
thousands, if not millions, of the common 
Kussiaus, w'ho believe to thfa day that the 
secret of the revemes sustained by the holy 
Kussian arms in the Crimea (the reverses 
themselves, believe me, are, notwithstanding 
the lies of the luvalide Kusse, no secret at 
home, for thousands of crippled soldiers liave 
gone home to their villages to tell liow 
soundly they were licked in the valley of the 
Tcliernaya), that the secrets of the defeats of 
Alma and Inkermann and Balaclava, and the 
Malakhoff, was iu the presence among the 
French hosts of the famous White Czar, mira- 
culously resuscitated, and reigning at this very 
time over the Ivansoutskis in Paris-Gorod. 
One need not go as far as Volnoi-Volostcliok 
to find a similar superstition. In the alpine 
departiueiits of France there are plenty of 
peasants who believe thiit theastute gentleman 
who lives at the Tuileries (when he is at- 
home, which is but seldom) is the self-same 
conqueror and king whose sweetest music 
was his horses’ hoofs’ notes as he galloped 
into conquered cities^ who vanquished at 
Marengo, aud was crowned at Notre Dame, 
and saw Mosepw blaze before his eyes like a 
pine torch ; and ra» away from Waterloo, 
aud died upon the rock ; and did the work 
of forty centuries iu but fifty-two years of 
the Pyramids’ brick life. 

The third picture, and the third wliose 
presence here is still a matter of course (for 
the loyalty of the present must be satisfied as 
well as that of the pustl is a portrait of the 
reigning Czar. His Alexandrian majesty is 
represented in the act of reviewing his 
doughty and faithful Preobajiiiski Guards. 
The emperor and his guard are dmwn 
upoa about the same size of relative gran- 
deur as Garagantiia and his courtiers in 
the illustratioas to BabelaiiL by the in- 
comparable M. Gustave Doiu The empe- 
ror, according to the laws of Brook 
Taylor’s Perspective (which, not beiug in 
the forty-five volumes of the Kussian code, 
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oonsequfliitly^ be hel4 utterly heretical, 
^hfomaiic, a^d aboUiinaUe) is about twenty- 
hlglbu The Predbajiuskia are about 
two refml^ luohea in stature,, horses and 
sdh The eni^ror is charging very fiercely 
over their heads V be is waving a tremendous 
sword, and the plumes of his helmet are 
blowing to all the four points of the com 
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neckcloth to be waiter at tbe^dford 
Preobajlnski means Transhguration. ^ 
Bo-calUd Guards received their name, mm 
the Palace of Preobajinski, forn^ose defence 
they Were first incorporatedrimd which was . 
a favourite fesidenee of Peter the Great. 

With picture number four, I have done 
with this Volnol Volotachok Louvre ; or more 


pass at once. His toes are manfully turned j properly National Gallery of Art, for the 
in, and his sinister thumb turned#)ut, so that j fourth tableau is eminently national. The 
with his imperial head screw^jd a little eb- scene depicted, is one of the episodes of the 
liquely, he looks not unlike Saint Nicholas > late war, in which the Russians were so 
in a field-marshars uniform. Were the ; sl|rnally and uniformly victorious. Scene, a 
sword only a lid.tou, an ecclesiastical Punch Biissiais church somewhere— 'Very small and 
would be nearer the mark. •The gallant ! trim — a sort of holy front parlour filled with 
Preobajinskis — or rather their horses — are ' saints, and with striped curtains to the win- 
all standing manfully on their hind legs dows, neatly festooned. Dramatis pei'sonse: a 
and the x^triotic artist — a Moscow man 1 band of terrible Turks, with huge turbans 
— lias artfully depicted their mouths all and baggy breeches — quite the March in 
wide open, so as to leave you no room ; Bluebeiird Turks — the magnificent three- 
for doubt that they are crying, “ Long live tailed bashaw Turks, not the sallow men 
tiie Czar!” as with one throat. There with the tight coals and fezzes whom we are 
is a brilliant cortt^ge of princes and gene- 1 accustomed to. These ruthless ‘ Osmanlis 
rals beliiud the Czar ; and one of the grand have broken into the church, smashed the 
dukes — Constantine, 1 imagine — is holding i windows, pulled down the curtains, dese- 
aii eyeglass like a transparent warming jmn, ' crated the altar, disfigured the saints, and 
to his archducal optic. I don’t think that massacred the pope or priest, who, in full 
the llussian artist means to imply by this canonicals, with a murderous sword stick- 
that his imperial highness is either short- ing up perpendicularly from his collar-bone, 
sighted or affected ; but, an eye-glass or lies with his head in a tall candlestick, and 
lovguoltsz, is held to he a great sign of his feet towards the door. But the miscreant 
civlation” in Rutsia — almost as choice a spe- 1 pork-repudiatora have reckoned without their 
ciinen of the Persicos apparatus as a Moscow . Jiost. Behold the eleventh of the line — the 
Madanisky, or Prench-inilliner-niade bonnet. ‘ Russian line — who have conjc to the rescue, 
One word about the Preobajinski Guards, and who tiini the tables on the Turks in the 
before I finisli with number three. I have most signal manner! Behold a whiskered 
i’ead lately that they form a regiment of men Muscovitew’aiTior,not dusting a Turk’s Jacket, 
with cocked-up noses, and that eveiy soldier but making eyelet holes in it with his good 
of a certain height and with a iiez re trou.ss6 hayonctjistheunhelievertriestodisfiguremore 
is sent into this corps. Tins is one of the saints. Behold another miserable Osmanli, his 
stock stories with which the witty and wily ; turban off, and his bare pate exposed, prostrate, 
Rubsians cram foreigners wlm go about with uiid crying peccavi: suing for any infinitesimal 
open ears and note-hooks ; and they so cram ’ fraction of quarter, while a zealous grenadmr^ 
them, 1 believe, w'ith a mischievous view to ' is rapidly sending him perditioii, ily 
tlie said foreigiiera afterwarjls printing these the favourite Russian process of dashing out 
cock-and-bull stories, and so making them- 1 his brains with the butt-end of his musket, 
selves i-idiciilous, and their testimony un- i C^iarter, indeed ! I marvel much where it 
worthy of credit. There are some eighty | was, where the Turks desecrated the church, 
thousand men in the Russian Guards up to , Was it in the same part of Terra" incognita 
tlie Preohajiuski standard height; and I think j in which the Knglisli officer was beaten by a 
I am giving an under estimate, when 1 say - Russian market-woman for attempting to 
that forty thousand of them have cocked-up steal a goose, and in which fifteen AngTisky 
noses. It must be remembered that forty ■ mariners and a captain rifled a Moujik’s 
thousand Russian soldiers are as much alike : house of a calf, a kakoslmik, and fifteen 
as forty thousand peas, and that the cocked-up pewter spoons — both lavourit© sbhjects of 
nose is, the national nose. There is much delineation with tlie Russians? There are 
truth, however, in the story : that great j two little features of detail in this picture 
pains are taken in all the regiments of the which I must mention, as they strike me as 
Guards to match the men as much as pos- being very curious. Half-shattered on the 
.sihJe in personal appearnuce by companies ! floor of the churdi, there lies a large image 
and battalions. Thus you will see the blue- ! of a black Virgin and Child — negro black, 
eyed men filed together, the light moustached i with thick lips. How came this, I wonder, 
men, the blue-bearded men, the small-footed into the Gr^co-Sclavonic archaeology ? And 
men, and so on ; but to send up all the tjill the rays from the lighted candles are made 
men with cocked-up noses into the Preoba- 1 to resemble the aureoles or golden glories 
j inski regiment would be very much like ' round the heads of the saints, and are orna- 
eeiiding every Englishman who wears a white | mented with intricate' geometrical engine- 



turning^. trha wateheff the outmrd 

religious prae’^ieiea eC the Buseiaus will be apt 
to consider them to be candle, if not dre-; 
worsbippenV^ intimately are devotion and 
candle-gre^ n^uigled in their visible wor- 
ship; bat be it as it may, the glorydieaded 
candles strBce me as being so purely Byzan- 
tiue, that 1 cannot refrain from recommend* 
iug them to the notice of the Pre-Baphaelite 
brotherhood, I i^omld veiy much like to see 
Mr, Pante Bosetti’s notion of a dark lantern 
in that state of ornamentation. Whether 
the Russians eat candles or not, is still h. 
moot point ; but it is certain that vast num- 
bers of the priests live upon candles. The 
subvention allowed them by the government 
is 80 miserably small, that but from the ce- 
venue they derive from the sale of votive 
candles, many of them must inevitably 
starve. 

Saving these four pictures, and the saint’s 
image, which last is tlie precious jewel in 
the head of this toad-like jdace, there is no 
other evidence of attempts to saciifice to the 
graces, in the Starosta’s house. Every other 
article of furniture is of the commonest, 
coarsest, rudest, wigwamiest description. The 
rotten door swings on leathern hinges, or 
strips of raw hide rather, like that of the 
watch tower. There is a table formed of two 
long fir-planks resting upon ni;isaive tressels. 
There is a scanty square of dirty leather on 
it, which I presume serves as table-cloth, 
and on which our samovar now rests. This 
tressel table has a most hideous resemblance 
to the high bench platform you see in a parish 
deadhouse ; and 1 am horrified by the coin- 
cidence, when Alexis tells me that when a 
man dies in these pai'ts his corpse is laid on 
the table to be howled over, and that to say 
that Ivan is on the table ” is synonymous, 
in popular parlance, with saying that Ivan is- 
d ead. I want to be off from the Starosta’s 
' ‘ "ScJtfB^immediateiy after this ; but, Alexis 
(who is the laziest young cub between here 
and Npookhopersk), won’t hear of it, and 
says that the horses haven’t had half enoiigTi 
rest yet ; so I continue my inventory. All 
round the BalschoMsba there runs a low 
■wide bench, contrived a double debt to pay ; 
for the surplus members of the family, for 
whom there is no room in the family-vault 
bed, lounge on the bench by day, and sleep 
on it by night. I wish I knew what there 
was in the churchwarden’s pew behind the 
mrtition. More beds ? Alexis thinks not. 
The Starosta’s riches, perhaps. Will Alexis 
ask ? Alexis asks, or says that he does, and 
listens to a voluble explanation on the part 
of the Starosta, with a desperate attempt at 
an expression of wisdom in his large face ; 
bat, when I ask him for a translation, he says 
it doesnH matter ; and I have a worse opinion 
of his Buss than ever. 

Alexis is sitting in a malformed Chinese 
puzzle one. large scale of timber once painted 
green, and which' was^once, to tlie Btarosta's 


great x>ride,a garden diairb^n|^ to 
absentee, M. de KatoiMiasaoC , 1 , with^m^^v 
usttal.B^fishness and disregard feelings 

of others (I have the best teftia|i£ft(s^X 
usurped an old, long, low, doiM^itse muteoil 
of grey Utrecht velvet (the di^ly^loved 
furniture covering of the BusmBe--^¥lQargky 
they call it, par excellence), which from, age , 
and maltreatment resembles in ita biaek and 
tawny bundlings nothing half so mudi as the 
skin of an incorrigible <dd Tom, who has had 
rather a bad night of it on tlie tiles. Still, if 
the old chair h^ four legs instead of three, 
it would be a very comfortable old chair. 
Tliere are no other chairs, no other seats, save 
the bench, and that offered — ^If it be not too 
sacred a thing to sit down upon — by that 
vast chest of wood painted blaok, in the 
comer. 

This chest has a formidable iron hasp, and 
a padlock almost as big as a knocker, and is 
further braced with iron bands. It is also 
screwed to the floor, I have no doubt. It is 
the sort of chest that Sindbad the sailor 
might have taken with him on his voyages, 
or that the piratical merman in Washington 
Irving’s delightful Kuickerbockerhiiia might 
have floated away on in the stoUfL It is a 
chest that I should like t6 Jll with dollai's, 

I and sprawl at full lengHi upon till death 
came for change for a three-score-and-ten 
’ pound note. It is such a chest as might 
have served for the pidce de resistance in the 
! Mistletoe Bough tragedy — if this were a 
baron’s hall instead of a Russian Moujik’s 
hut, and if a Russian baron’s retainers 
were ever blithe and gay, or kept Christ irnis* 
holiday. 

I suppose that in tliis chest the Starosta 
keeps his discharge from the army — he 
served fifty years since, and was at the 
Borodino — which he cannot read, but whose 
big black eagle he is never tired of admir- 
ing. Likewise, the Sonnik, or Russian Inter- 
preter of Dreamy, coarsely printed at Kieff 
on grey paper, and illustrate with glaring 
daubs, whose letter-press is likewise Chaldee 
to him, but -which he causes one of his son’s 
wives who can read (she was a lady’s-maid 
once) to spell over to him occasionally. The 
interpretatiouB do not stand him in very 
valuable stead, certainly, for he has generally 
forgotten the dreams themselves before he 
has vicarious recourse to the dream -book. 
Laid up within the recesses of this monstrous 
chest, not in lavender, but in a blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchief well impregnated with 
mahorka, is the Starosta’s blue cloth cattnn 
of state— a robe only worn on the most 
solemn and jubilatory occasions, such ns one 
of the engel’s visits (so few and far between 
are they) of tdie lord of the manor to his 
lands, or the great ecclesiaatieal f6teS;0f iJie 
egg-eating Easter, uykI the peppermiiithrandy 
moistened Aasnmptkm, TIub caftan is an 
ample robe, possimy of gdtmine mdigo-dyed 
English brdadeloth, wbidi would be worth at 
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i&eds or Bntdford, its birtlipli»ee, perhs^ 
l^fly shillings y but ibr whioh ths Stsrosta has 
paid at ;^a. fair of "Wi^noX-Woloschtchok 
(which by any means^ to confound 

with my Vobu^) as much as one hundred 
ronbloB in papor aasignadons, or twenty-five 
•in Btlver^-a mattet of four pounds English. 
There are real silver buttons to it, and it is 
lined with silhf and encircled by the gold and 
Bllve]>embFoidered girdle whiclio carefully 
wrapped in ti£N9ue<paper, lies be|ide it ; it ia a 
very awellish and dashing garment. His 
Starostashipb ordinary or work-a-day costume 
is a long loose coat of coarse grey frieze — very 
Irish in texture, though uot in fitshion ; and 
a bell-crowned hat — we have not yet seen it 
on his head^ though — decidedly Irish, both 
in material and make. The sash is of gaudy 
colours, but of the coarsest cotton fabric : 
purchased alj. the Gostinnoi-Dvor of Twer, 
most likely, and manufactured in the sham 
Manchester mill of some seigneur anxious to 
increase liie revenues by, cotton fordism. ^ Was 
there ever such a laud of contradictious as 
this Muscovy ? Our heaven-born aristocracy, 
or at least their great majority, think trade 
and manufactures derogatory to the pearls 
and velvet of their coronets. It is a standing 
joke with us that we have one peer of the 
realm who has so far forgotten his dignity as 
to be a coal-merchant, and another who is a 
tin-man. Yet the Russian aristocracy, in- 
comparably the proudest in the world, do not 
think it a slur on their dignity to w-ork 
cotton-factories, soap-boiling establishments, 
pugar-bakeries, candle-niannfactories, tan- 
^leries, and iron-foundries. Imagine ^‘Nor- 
folk, Westminster, and Co., bone-boilera, 
Vauxhall, London I ” 

In this trunk of suppositions the wealthy 
Starosta has — sing it O choir of W estraiuster 
Abbey ! — three shirts of three ditFerent 
colours ; the red, white, and blue ; but he 
wears them not. No ; wary old man I He 
keeps them against the da^ when i^ophron, 
the oily drunkard shall be married, or some 
one other of his numerous gi'aiid-children 
shall enter into the^wedded state. There 
i.«, actually and politically, a considerable 
infusion of communism in the rival insti- 
tutions of this incoherent nightmare country ; 
and, as regards garments, the doctrines of 
Jilessieurs Proudhon and Robert Owen 
are astonishingly prevalent among tho com- 
mon people. The fable of the two friends 
who Lad but one coat, liat, and addenda 
between thsoa is realised here. Sons wear 
their fathers^ shirts, and grandsires their 
grandsons* hats. The socialism as regards 
boots Is wonderful. The peasant lasses 
wear the peasant lads* boots habitually (nob 
as a task allotted to a' subjugated sex, of I 
wearin|p.ihe new boots easy for the men folk j 
to wa& in, but turn and turn about. Ifj 
Yacil be at home, Tatiana goes to the fields in 
Va oil’s Upper4erfthei's, and vice versd.) ^ ery 
frequently tkere are but two pairs o£ boote to 


a very numerous fiunily, and Klrtot 
is neoeeaarily observed in' Oiem.' 

You may ooen see, even in the simarbs^ of 
Fetes^burg and Moscow, gangs ^of peasant 
girls and young men return^ from the 
day’s work, the comeliest and strbngoet wear- , 
iiig their fiunily boots, the others shod, 
either with the ordinary lapti, or bark-basket 
shoes, or going altogether bare-foot If 
it be rainy weather, the much-prized , 
family boots are carried slung crosswise 
over the s})oulders. No Vacil or Tatiana 
daft*e, for liis or lier life, ^'uu the risk of 
injuring* the paternal slippers by contact 
with mud, or water. The result, on the re- 
turn to the paternal hovel, would be such a 
feariul application of leather — not boot- 
leather, but of a thinner and more flexible 
description, and uot to the feet, as would cause 
Vacil to howl, and Tatiana to cry lier not 
very handsome eyes out. A bran new pair 
of boots are to a Russian a pxize of infinite 
value. 1 Lave seen a Moujik, or anlschvost- 
chlk, who has been able to treat himself 
to such a luxury, for the first time in two 
years, perhaps, lying on a bench, or — ^ihd 
this is just as likely — on the ground, with his 
new booted legs, raised high above his head 
against a wall, contemplating their newness, 
toughness, and tlnekuess, and inlialing their 
villauous odour witli the hatf-drowsy, half- 
delirious mansuetude of an opium-eater of 
the Theriarki-Tcliarchi, over his fifth pipe. 

The Starosta must have a fur robe, too, in 
this chest ; as well an those filthy sheepskins 
w'hich lie on the lop of the stove. It must 
; be a foxskin schonbii ; or, perhaps, a brown- 
j bearskin, originally the property of a very 
grisly customer of that ilk, shot in a Careliau 
forest, by one of his sous while on a hunting 
excursion with his noble Barynn, and which 
Jie, having been miserably hugged, clawed, 
and mangled in the ursine strife, was 
graciously allowed to keep.^ And, finally, iksmT 
this chest of chests, there is a leathern bag 
full of copper copeeks, and odd pieces of the 
strangest and most ancient coins tlie Starosta 
has been able, in tho course of a long life- 
time, to collect. The Russiaus, high and low, 
have a curious and decided turn for numis- 
matics. There is scarcely a gentleman of any 
pretensions , to taste, who does not possess 
something like a cabinet of rare and antique 
ooius aud medids ; and I have seen in some 
merchants’ leather .-bag colleotioiis, such 
weird, barbaric, dark age moneys and tokens, 
as would make the e^s of the curators of 
our museums to twinkle, and their mouths 
to water. 

This is the house of the Starosta, After all, I 
might liave given a very lucid idea of a Russian 
peasant’s house, by repeating a succinct de- 
scription given me by a certain ^uug Rus- 
sian, soon aiter my arrival in St. Petersburg. 

A Mouj,ik’s house,” he said, “ is dark, aud ^ 
made of wood ; the floor is grey; the wads are 
grey, and the roof is grey ; you can cut the 
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flniell ©f oily fisb and cabbage-soup with a 
hatchet, and at night you can hear the bugs 
bark,” (V ous entendres; aboyer les puuaisea.) 


CyiUJS^O BE BERGERAC. 

The poEfillon occupied by Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac in literary iiistory is the reverse of 
eminent. When people write about the Gul- 
liver^s Travels of Swift, they sometimes set 
down certain imaginary voyages of one 
Qyrano de Bergerac as likely to have sug- 
ip the sarcastic dean the notion *oi 
„ jing else on a similar plgin ; and 
_ pthesis Is invai’iably followed by the 

y^rtibn that, if it be true, the imitation far 
'^^t^aesed the original. Cyrano de Bergerac 
receives about the same degree of honour 
w^hich is awarded to the falling apple that set 
Sir Isaac Kewton a-thinking about the theory 
of pravitetiom Cyrano de Bergerac set Deau 
Swift a-thinking : thus he fulfilled his mis- 
sion, so there is an end of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. 

Under fiieae circumstances, if anybody 
dv^ells on Cyrano’s name long enough to 

think at all about it, beyond remarking that | Wounded at the siege of Arras in sixteen 
it is somewhat singular and imposing, he hundred and forty -one, he is said to have 
will doubtless make up bis mind that the | quitted llie service, and to liave devoted 

’■ * himself to the study of nhilosophy, forcing 

himself by sheer intimiaation into a class 
taught by Gassendi. In sixteen hundred and 
fifty-live, at the early age of tliirfcy-live, lie 
died in consequence of an accident, leaving 
behind him the reputation of a ))euitent 


fantastic spirit. Though he oonstrueta mar- 
vels witli the facility of a Munchausen, and 
with the same regard for the rejationa of 
cause and cfiect, which thus become ridiculous 
from the absurdities for which they are 
forced to account, he leaves no doubt in his 
reader’s mind that he se riously believes in 
the Epictireau system, in a plurality of worlds, 
and in the atomic tlieory, } no pounded in bis 
day by Ga|sendi, and that he has some crude 
nations of 140 theoiw of attraction^ after- 
wards perfected by Newton. luileedt it is 
hard not to surmise that the diifiision of 
scientific truths in an amusing form wijbs one 
of the objeHs of^hia book., ^ \ - 

Before proceeding to , 

may as well dispose, of ifc winch 

doubtless has been si^ested to Silkne of our 
readers by tlie title bttuis artiolfl-**-^ho was 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1 ^To this question we 
reply that Savin Leu Cyrano de Bergerac 
(that’s his full name) was an officer in the 
French service, born at the Olifiteau de Ber- 
gerac, in the Perigord, about the year 
sixteen hundred and twenty, and espe- 
cially distinguislied as a reckless duellist. 


science he plays lovingly. With the Voyage 
to the Country of the Houyhiihnms, he would 
probably have sympathisetl but not with the 
Voyage to Laputa, with its comprehensive 
Sneer, spreading over, not only speculative 
philosophy but practical science. Heilourished 
at an epoch when natural science was in its first 
dawn, iwhen all the thinkers of the age were 
iUspim, hy Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, and 
Gassendi j and his book clearly betokens a 
mind that haUed the advancing light, albeit 
disposed to regard the new revelations in a 


said Cyrano wrote an exceedingly stupid book, 
destined, as a matter of course, to be excelled 
by the productions of later wits. Now, it is 
precisely tliis impression that we hope to 
remove by the present article. We hope to 
make some people believe that Cyrano de 

Bergerac deserves a bettei* position than one ! atheist. His literary celebrity during his life- 
which fluctuates ljetw’’eeu jibsolute oblivion • time was based upon a tragedy called Agrip-' 
and an unhonoured post in the rank and pine, and a comedy entitled Pedant 
file of literature, and that his book is well J one, singular as the first play in which a pro- 
worlhy the slight trouble of a perusal. It vincial dialect was ever introduced upon the 
is not only not stupid, but it is exceedingly , Parisian stage. The Comical History of the 
amusing and clever. The great portion of it/| States and Empires of the Moon, and tho 
, is marked by that tone of vraisemblance j Comical History of the States and Empire 
r enders GulJ^ver’s Tales so attractive ; I of the Sun, were published after his death by 
the incidents are far more varied and inge - 1 his friend, M. LeJjiret. To these, which fonn 
nious than in that celebrated Work ; the | one continuous narrative, we now proceed 
satire against social prejudices and con ven- ! without further introduction, 
lions is equally penetrating and sometimes i The record of Cyrano’s Voyage to the 
equally cynical. Let us add, that Cyrano’s ! Moon commences with the short report of a 
book possesses a charm for the intellectual , discussion between himself and a party of gay 
reader to which there is nothing correspond- ' companions as to the nature of the satellite, 
ing Swift — namely, a reverence for science, i He is laughed to scorn, when he maintains 
manifested throughout. For the bulk ot j the opinion that the moon is inhabited; but is 
mankind he shows, perhaps, little more 1 confirmed in his belief by the discovery on 
respect than Swift for the Yahoos ; but with 1 his table of a volume of Cardan, in which the 


same doctrine is asserted in the testimony of 
two mysterious old men, who p^id the phi- 
losopher a supernatural visit. Not satisfied, 
however, with mere theory, he resolves to 
inspect the moon in person ; 4Ukd to this end 
he fastens round about him a lui^ber of 
vials filled with dew, which, rising into the 
air, under the influence of the moiming-sun, 
lift him high above the earth,. but wrong 
direction, for the moqn appears farther o§' 
than ever. To prevejat further continuance 
in the wrong path, he breaks seve^ of the 
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, viftls and descends to tbe earthy where, to 
his astonishment, there is every appearance of 
iioou-d;iy; although, according to his own 
compiit ation, it ought to be midnight. The 
enigma is solved by the discovery that he is 
in Canada, the earth having accomplished a 
partial revolution beneath his feet, while he 
was suspended in mid>atr. Here he is brought 
before the viceroy, who gives him a hospita- 
ble reception, and* enters into a discussiou on 
the solar system, in which Cyjano maintifins 
the modem theory, which places the sun in the 
centre. 

The- argument ie carried on. not in an 
abstruse manner, btit by a consent appeal to 
common sintBe]^ and by allusions of the most 
impular kind. To suppose that the great 
luiniiiary turned round such, an insignificant 
point? as the earth, is as absurd as to believe 
that a OTate revolves to roast a lark ; and, 
as for the hypothesis, that the sun merely 
exists for the use of terrestrial man, we 
ought rather to think that we catch rays 
destined for higher tiurposes, just as a low 
fellow in the street may accidentally be 
lighted by the king’s torch. 

The notion of visiting the moon is not 
abandoned, and Cyrano now constructs a 
machine, which he does not closely describe, 
but in which a spring seems to be the moat 
important element. His first essay proves 
unfortunate ; he gets a severe tumble, which 
obliges him to return to his lodging and rub 
himself over with beef-marrow, as a remedy 
for his bruises ; and what is still worse, the 
machine is picked up by some soldiers, who 
•conceive that by surrounding it witli fusees 
they may use it as a gigantic rocket, which 
will have all the appearance of a flying- 
dragon. Just as a soldier is lighting one of 
the fusees in the principal square of Quebec, 
the outraged machine is discovered by its 
lawful master, who jumps into it, with the 
intention of tearing off tlie combustibles. 
Too late ! The fireworks at#>iice take him up 
into the clouds, and he has all the horror of 
ascending in the midst of a general combus- 
tion. * 

Strange to say, after the fusees have 
burned out, and the machine bas fallen from 
him, he still continues rising. It is the moon 
that now attracts him, by her action on tho 
beef-iiiari'ow ; and, after another violent fall, 
he flmls himself under one of the lunar trees, 
not materially injured by bis voyage. 

The landscape which meets his gaze, fills 
him with admiration, and affords him an 
opportunity of dilating upon the picturesque 
objects that do not difler from those of 
the earth, save by their superior beauty. 
The firet person he meets, is a young man, 
who iSy liKC himself, a traveller from the sub- 
lunar z^diou, but who has acccxuplished his 
voyage ' oy means far more ingenious than 
either of thp^e devised by Cyrano. - Having 
first taken a loadstone— two feet squari— he 
extracted its essence, and formed of it a mo- 


derately sized ball. Then seating HUbself in 
a machine of iron, he threw the ball as high 
as he could, and at once it drew up the 
machine, till it was again in hiS bauds. A 
series of throws bringing him nearer and 
nearer to tRe moon, he at last reached its 
surface, having taken extra precautions , to 
break his fall at the last stage. Through all 
the author’s extravagancies the notion of 
attraction seems ever uppermost in his 
mind. 

The episode of the yonng traveller comes 
to an abrupt conclusion, and Cyrano nekt 
meets ^wo inhabitants of the moon, who 
differ from snblnnar mOn hj th|e|r 0^0^ 
stature (twdve cubits is their 
and the custom of walking od 
ing taken to the nearest town, he'.k 
to the care of a citizen, who is acedstozhed 
keep rare animals, and who, delighted wim 
the iiossessioii of so extraordinary, a. da^arf, 
makes him perform all sorts of tricks, ,and 
exhibits him to the public for a pecuniaiy 
consideration. From this degrading situation 
poor Cyrano is delivered by a singular per- 
sonage, who accosts him in Greek, and is no 
other than the ci dovant Genius of ^ 
crates, who, being a native of the sun, 
visits the moon and earth at pleasure. 
Instructed by the king, who wishes to see 
tbe dwarf at court, the demon ^dons the 
form of an athletic young man, who has just 
died in a hospital, and, adopting the normal 
fashion of walking upon all-fours, carries 
Cyrano on his back to an inn, where he is to 
await the l oyal pleasure. Here he is surprised 
with a sort of Barmecide repast. Seated at a 
table, on which no sort of comestible i» 
a])parent, he asks for some soup, when the 
room is at once filled with a most savoury 
odour. The request of the courteous demon* 
|*that he will finish his soup, and take some- 
thing else, rutiles his temper, and “ Whe ye If 

the d is tlic soup ] ” is 4ua not unnatural * || 

ejaculatioq. He is now informed that the 
inhabitants of the moon live exclusively on 
steam, and that the whole ai-t of cooking con- 
sists in the collection of a variety of delicioua 
exhalations within large vessels, which ar& 
opened in accordance with the varying taste 
of the lunar bon-vivants. In spite of this 
explanation, Cyrano desires more substantial 
fare, and a dozen of larks are accordingly shot 
with a compusitiou that kills and roosts 
them at the same moment. The currency 
of the country is as light as tlie food, con* 
sisting of copies of verses submitted to the 
judgment of the Mint, and valued according 
to a tariff of merit. Hence, a poet is always 
rich, and blockheads alone die of starvation. 

A sonnet covers the expenses of two persons 
at a respectable hotel for an entire week. 

'By order of the king, Cyrano is no sooner 
presented at court, thau he is given as a com- 
panion to a Spanish gentleman, wiio has coma 
to the moon to escape from the Inquisition in 
his own country, and is kept by the queen as 



an Tbk CastiliAU Is fi supporter of tbe Mb day, was considered audaoiouEk The 
atomic theory, and his discourses with his cate proves afterwards to be Cyrano’ii old 
fellow, csp^ve bn the snhjeot of atoms and a friend, the Demon of Boerates. who has put 
vaeniviR, are in the spirit of Irticretius. The on thk new (diape to effect his deliverance, 
antbov hetevift iio^ longer the fantastic no- ^ith the liberation of Cyrano, who is, 

' velist, .but the seidons disciple ot Gassen^. however, forced to mahe a pnblb recantation 

The presence in the kingdom of two beings, of his heresies, his adventures in tlie moon 
humanin shspe, 4&minictive in stature, and conclude, and the rest of his sojourn is chiefly 
biped by hnbit 4^ nature, not only causes a occupied with a record of the theories pro- 
l^reat commetion in the multitude, but pro- pounded Hy divers lunar aagea These are, 
duces a achimn among the learned, and the f(ft the most f>art, startling paradoxes, main- 
^luestion, whether Cyrano and his friend are tained in a ^le that renders it sometimes 
, really to be deemed human or not, is the difflcult to discover whether the author is in 
leading topic of the day. The old Assertion, jest or earnest. Youth is declared to be 
ibat man by holding his head erect demon- more wortlfy of respect than age ; the duty 
strates his superiority to the brutes has ever of child to parent is explained away, with a 
been a favourite common-place. Hence there cynicism which' anticipates Swift ; and the 
is humour as well as ingenuity in the argn- cruel^ of cutting live cabbages is exposed in 
ment used by the orthodox lunar party, who a florid strain of virtuous inmgnation Do 
would disprove the humanity of the two ter- you not believe, in truth, that if this plant 
restrials, on the ground of their biped condi- could speak when it was cut, it woidd say : 
tion. “ Only look how they lift their heads ‘ Man — my dear brother, what have I done to 
towards heaven ; the universal privation merit death ? I only grow in gardens ; I am 
they endure is the cause of this position, by never found in a savage place, where I might 
which they lament to heaven that they were live in security ; I scorn all society but thine, 
bom, and request permission to partake of Scarcely am I planted, in thy garden, than, 
our leavings. But we — we have our heads | to show my kindly feeling, I expand — I open 
directed downwards that we may contemplate ; my arms. I offer thee my children in the 
the wealth that we possess, in the full convic- ! grain ; and thou repayest my kindness by 
tion that there is nothing above us to be de- ! cutting off my head.* This is the discourse, 
sirwl in opr present happy condition.” Again that the cabbage would hold, if it had the 
We walk on all-fours, because beings so ; command of words. Well, then. Because it 
precious could not be trusted to a less firm j is unable to complain are we justified in doing 
position ; we I’est upon four pillars that we j it all the mischief that it cannot prevent ? 
may not fall. But, as for these two brutes, I If I find a miserable wretch bouna, can I, 
nature has only placed them on two paws, ^ without a crime, kill him because l»e is unable 
deeming the preservation of such paltryj to defend himself? Perhaps a cabbage pos^ 
tilings unworthy of her solicitude.” ' j sessea an universal intellect; a perfect know- 

The discussions that arise as to the true ' ledge of all things. Perhaps for this very 
character of the extraordinary dwarfs, are ' reason, it has been provided, not with organs 
deemed so dangerous to the public faith, that | like GUI’s — like tliose of creatures who are 
a decree is issued declaring that Cyrano isC endowed with a weak and fallible reason 
a bird without feathers, and he is con- 1 — but with others, more ingeniously elabo- 
sequently put iifto a cage. Here, from the rated, stronger, and more numerous ; with 
concourse of visitors, he gradiip.lly learns which it carries ou its high speculations.” | 
the language of the people, and displays so A desire to return to earth having taken i 
much wit, that a new decree is necessary to possession of Cyrano, he is carried back by 
declare that these signs of intellect are to bo the friendly demon, wht> sets him down at his | 
attributed to no higher source than animal own request in the neighbourhood of Homo, j 
instinct. These official measures do not curb No sooner has be touched teira firma than he | 
the i^irit of faction ; the party in favour of is assailed by dogs, with a ferocity foi* which 
Cyrano increases in strength ; his condition he cannot, at first, account. At last he recoi- 
ls examined anew ; and, at last, through the lects that dogs are in the habit of baying at 
exertions of hostile savans he is formally the moon, and conjectures that the smell of 
brought to trial, for the impious assertion, the moon fresh upon him, has been detected 
that the moon from which he came is a world, by the canine nostril. By lying for some 
and that the world on which he stands is only hours in the sun he removes this . incou- 
a moon. A death by drowning is the punish- venience; the dogs bark at him no longer: 
ment proper to offences of the sort, but Cy- and after having gratified his cariosity by 
18 saved by the arguments of a wise viewing the wonders of Borneo he seta sail for 
advocate, who contends that if the prisoner his own country. 

is a he lias a right to freedom of thought; So ends the first of hk ttro books. The 

I if h^ is a brute, he has merely spoken by second eommenoea with his at^valla^vanee, 

I uatNPe.h^th)Ct^ and cannot be regarded as a when he puldishes the haiTa^ivd of- his lunar 
' craning The flret of these posiUons enables expeditiou, and at ouoe becomes a literary 
! the aiijthor tp inculcate religious toleration lion. Boon, however, hfimiration for his 
tmd tfidimtific fr^om in a manner that, iu genius degenerates into asuqiicion that he is , 
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afv^jzard, and he is consequently lodged in 
tlie prison of Toulon. Through the. inter- 
vention of powerful Mends he isi nevertheless, 
allowed to amuse hlmsd^T in bis own way, {ind 
he employs his tinm in the consimction of a 
new machine; This consists of a large box 
with an aperture at the icq) and bottom, and 
a hollow globei) likewise with an aper- 

ture, which is 5t^ elosely to the opening at 
tlie top of the box. The globe p moreover 
cut into facets, which, like so nyiny lenses, are 
capable of concentrating the rays of the sun I 
in the interior of the machine. PLaciug this 
machine on the terrace of his prison, and 
seating himself within, he soon Ands the city 
of Toulon disappear l^neath his feet. The 
rays of the snii have, as he had purposed, 
created a vaouinn within the globe, and the 
external air rushing in through the nether 
aperture to supply the void, has lifted him op | 
with its violence, so that he is once more an 
aerial travellm*. After floating for four 
months in the higher regions without taking 
food or feeling hunger (for his proximity to 
tlie sun, increasing the sup))ly of radical heat, i 
has reiidere<l other nutrition unnecessary), 
lie alights on a solar spot, which is a world in 
itself, and meets a little man, who discourses 
with him in a language which he has never 
liearil before, but of which, nevertheless, he 
can understand every word. This language 
is an ideal tongue, in which words exactly 
eo; respond to the things signified, and there- 
fore every rational being can comprehend it 
by a sort of instinct. After hearing from the 
little man a grave discourse on the origin of 
• the world, Cyrano procetnla on Lis voyage, 
and, approaching still nearer to the sun, is 
aatouished to find that the machine has 
suddenly disappeared, and that he is float- 
ing along surrounded by nothing but sky. 
How^over, when he stretches out his arms, hu 
comes into contact with an unseen obstacle, 
and when he looks at his own body, his 
iieart, liver, and luuffs jro visible. ^ The 
mystery is now solved: — he is still in thej 
macliine as before, but the sun, Avith its 
natural, tendency purify matter from its 
opacity, has rendered it so completely trans- 
parent that it is no longtir an object of 
vision. On living thmgs the action of the 
sun is less powerful ; and hence his own 
frame is only rendered sufficiently transpa- 
rent to allow of the internal revelations 
before mentioned. Through the increased 
rarefaction pf the air, there now seems con- 
siderable da^iger that the sun will never be 
reached; fbr,x>nly a slight breeze, scarcely 
sufficient to, sustain the traveller, enters tiie 
lower aperture of tlie box. However, such is 
the influence of the will on the body in these 
sublime regipus, that the mere desire to 
touch, the parent of light di'aws Cyrano 
towards his goal ; and, jpressing against the 
interior of the box, he forces it; along with j 
him. Wear^ 6f the machine which has now | 
became an inoambranee, he feels tor ^the 


door, opens ih and gets out ; hut, in i 
accidentally breaks the crystal srli 


accidentally breaks the crystal globOw A 
noise like thunder ensues ; the machine fiills 
by its own weight, and Cyrano ssees it in its 
descent; for, it naturally passes through 
those lowers'egionB, in which matter beeocnes 
opaque. 

Two and twenty months have elapsed since 
Cyrano’s departure from Toulon, when he 
sets his foot on the luminous plains of the 
sun, where flakes of burning snow seem to 
compose the soil. It is a peculiarity of this 
new world that he is equally at his ease 
in any attitude. Whether he walks on bis 
feet, or on his head ; whether he stands on 
his ear or his elbow, he always feels upright. 
Tlus phenomenon may easily be explained :• 
The sun is a world without a centre, and as 
weight is nothing but the attraction of a body 
to the centre, a body on the surface of the 
sun is naturally without wei^t. How mar- 
vellously are truth and fallacy mixed up 
tvigether ia this argument ! 

After much wandering, Cvrano finds him- 
self at the foot of a tree witn a golden trunk, 
silver branches, and flowers, and leaves com- 
posed of precious stones. While his eyes are 
fixed upon a pomegi*anate, that is a mass of 
rubies, and his ears are regaled by the song 
of a nightingale seated in the tree, a little 
head issues from the fruit, and presently a 
diminutive form be"in.s gradually to manifest 
itself, until its full development being at- 
tained, it drops at his feet, a perfect human 
being, .10 taller than his thumb. The aston- 
ishment awakeneil by tliis marvel is increased 
by the solution of tlie entire tree into a mul- 
titude of tiny men of whom the hutnanised 
pomegranate is king. These execute a furious 
dance, their movements being so rapid that 
it .soon becomes impossible to discern their 
individual forms, till at last they are all 
uj;issed together ko as to form a young man 
of middle size. Some Ei^lish readers 
possibly be reminded of the curious figure in 
the fronttspiecc to Hobbe’s Leviathan. 

• The middle-sized young man remains des- 
titute of animation until the little king jumps 
down hid throat, when he explains the extras 
ordinary proceedings that have taken place 
before the eyes of the wondering traveller. 
Tlie people, whom he has just seen, are 
inhabitants of the brighter parts, of the sun, 
who, to amuse themselves by travelling, have, 
in the first instance, taken tne florm of eagles : 
the king becoming a nightingale, to recreate 
them witli his song. On their route they 
have met with a nightingale of the darker 
regions, who has contacted such an aflection 
for the metamorphosed king, that it is im- 
possible to get rid of her without going 
through a series of traustbmiations, to prove 
that the beloved object is of a species supe- 
rior to her own. The tree, which first 
attracted the attention of the traveller, was 
the last transformation of the sun ; and tlie 
nightingale wlio, being a real nli^tingale, 
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remaiu^ unchanged, has agreed to return to I pdftoli'er^ ^vlilch lie 'vrbuld certainly hate 
her home, in the darker regions. I imitated if he had been an ape ; but, that 

This explanation being |;iven, the little ‘||b ^ot imitate he is clearly 

king, ijefiiuilijiiig the fom bt‘ a night ihg^e, ^ i^ot ^al^vli t|ie condition t)f !;2hnmanUy. . After 


flies out of the ntouth of the speaker, wlio^ at 
once resolves himself into a number of eagles. 
In this transformation there is nothing super- 
natural. The inhabitants of the brighter 


much plitemng, he is condexhued to be de- 
voured by insects, and, on arriving at the 
place of execution, is held fast to a tree by 
lour herons, who twist their long necks about 


regions of the a«a are endowed with such ajhis arms and , legs* JSowever, just st the 
strong imagination^ and with such a subtle j critical mogien^ two turtle-doves bring tlie 


frame, that the latter is completely under 
the rule of the former, which arianges every 
matexial particle at pleasure. What can he 
more natural 1 

By following the course of the 

i 1 j At. ^ 


welcome news^of a pardon, and he is carried 
into the p^ence of the king on the back of a 
white ostrich. A parrot, wxiom he once set 
at liberty in France, and in whose presence 
_ . he lias often maintained the opinion tiiat 

Cyrano at last flnds himself in the Laud of birds were rational beings, has recognised 
Birds, which is situated in the darker part him, and has reported these favourable facts 
the sun. Here he is made prisoner by the ; to the king. Hence, life and liberty are iru- 
featliered inhabitants, and tried, as a member > mediately accorded. The government of the 
of the human race, so long notorious for its ^ birds is altogether of a mild character. Tlie 
cruelty to birds. The strong opinion enter- ; royal dignity popularly assigned to the eagle 
tained in this country of the inferiority of ! is a mere human. blunder. The most p.aci lie 
man, allows the author an opportunity of < birds are alone entrusted with the sovereign 
indulging in that species of cynicism which | power, and, during the period of Cyrano’s 
afterwards found its most odious expres- visit, the reigning mon^ck is a dove, 
sion ill Gulliver’s description of the Yahoos. | When he quits the land of birds, the book 
** If man,” says a philosophical bird, was an | completely changes its character. lie finds 


animal only a little more similar to ourselves, 
something might be said. But nothing could 
be more dissimilar and he is, besides, the 
ugliest of creatures, — a beast without a 
natural coat, a plucked bird ; in a word, a 
chimera, formed ty an amalgamation of every 
species of being, and alike repugnant to them 
all. Man, forsooth I A creature so foolish 
and so vain, as to persuade himself that wo 
were made for his use ! Man, who, with his 
penetrating intellect, caunob distinguish be- 
tween sugar and arsenic, and who will 
swallow hemlock, wliich his acute judg- 
ment has made him take for parsley ! Man, 
who contends that reasoning cannot be 
caiTied on without the aid of the senses, and 
nevertheless, has senses weaker, slower, 
and more fallacious than those of any crea- 
ture whatever ! Man, in fine, whoiiv Nature, 
in her universality, has created iis a monster,*! 
and into whom she has, moreover, infused the ’ 
ambition of ruling all other animals ! ” 

At the suggestion of a friendly magpie. 


himself, in the first place, in a wood of talk- 
ing trees, sprung from an acorn, which, ages 
before, was brought by an engle fx’om Dudona, 
and hears an origin of love which may 
remind the erudite of the theory assigned to 
Aristophanes in the Symposium of Plato. 
Then he comes to five fountains, which repre- 
sent the five senses, and supply three rivers, 
called,’ Memory, Judgment, and Imagina- 
tion, evidently after the division of Bacon. 
There is also a land of philosophers ; for the 
choicer spirits of liuraanity have their ap- 
pointed residences in the sun ; and the newest 
arrival is that of M. Descartes. 

> All ingenious tale of wonder 1ms thus dog<ll- 
nerated into a frigid allegory; hence the 
reader is not sorry when the travels of C3’- 
rano abruptly lerra^\uate with liis introduction 
to llie great thinker of France. 
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A. PETTY PEOTECTOR. 

Perhaps there never occurred a smaller 
revolution — ^to be a real revolution — than that 
by which Jorgeu Jorgenson was elevated to 
the Protectorate of Iceland. Jorgensou is the 
very least of all the Cromwells. 

This remarkably insignldcaut man was 
born at Copenhagen, seventy-s^iven years ago. 
Uis father was clockmaker to the court 
of Denmark. ' His ^Ider brother wrote a 
book upon the measurement of time ; his 
brotlier’s son, still living, is a famous watch- 
maker, and has written books in Danish, 
Prench, German, and English, about watches 
and chronunieters. These arc all hon#urable 
men ; but Jorgeu was ambitious. Jorgen 
may not have been considered a youth likely 
to maintain the credit of his family, or he 
may have had vagrant propensities of his 
own early in life ; for, early in life he w’^as 
sent to England and bound to apprentice- 
ship on board R collier. He was — as lie 
says of himself in the preface to a book of 
travels written in English, and adapted cun- 
ningly to the meridian of London — “ brought 
up in the arms of Neptune, and torn from 
the bosom of his friends at the early age o{ 
fourteen.” Prom the collier he passed to the 
En^rlish navy, where, he says, he served as a 
midshipman ; but for these facts, as we have 
only liis own word for tlnftu, we are unable 
to vouch. At twenty-seven lie returned to 
Copenhagen ; wber^ he published a small 
volume in Danish, on the commerce of the 
English *and Americans hi the Pacifia 
He had been to the« Pacific in an English 
ship. Those were war-times, and Jorgen 
Jorgensou presentl]^ set sail from Copenhai en 
as commander of a Danish privateer, intend- 
ing to make prizes on the English coast. He 
wash imselt^ however, taken nea r Piamborough 
Head, was sent to London as a prisoner of 
war, but, being no great prize, left at large on 
his parole. 

Now should eorae the account of the Ice- 
landic revolution^ but we skip over that for a 
few minutes, to look , at a b^k of Jorgen’s 
writing — tlie book of “Travels through France 
aiul Germany in the years eighteen hundred 
and fifteen, eighteen hundred and sixteen, 
and eighteen huivdred and seveiiteeiL bj J. 
Jorgenson, Esq[.,*’ to Which alltu^ion nas'al* 


ready Keen made — and ^ 4lo an inkling 
of this Cromwcirs character^ we.&idy then; 
b^^ his book, that Mr. Jorg^soh was quite 
resolved to derive any advantage that could 
accrue to himself from the flattery .of .th<^ 
persons in England who could do him mis* 
chief if they pleasedsr-for he was a. prisoner 
of war not in the least particular about the 
keeping of parole — and from the most un* 
scrupulous pandering to English prejudice 
against the French. He telS in his book, 
that a French general, released after the peace 
from “his coiifiiiemeut on board a prmn- 
ship in England,” had informed the Parisians 
in a })amphlet that the English ladies retire 
from table after dinner on the pouring out of 
tlie second glass ; but that they do so not 
because of moderation ; but because they do 
not find the port wine so agreeable as the 
drams that they drink in the diwing-room. 
The same French general is made by Mr. 
Jorgenson to assert, that a certain English 
colonel was led one day from curiosity to 
visit the prisons in which the French captives 
vrere being stai'ved rieai’ Portsmouth ; that, 
before entering, the said colonel fastened his 
horse to one of the iron rails of the main 
gate, and that, on his return the Ixorso was 
nowhere to be seen ; “on looking down, how- 
ever, he observed the skin and very cl em ?..,,, 
scraped bpucs of a horse* lying close at ms 
feet. Ho now learned, that the poor hungry 
JTrench prisoners had killed the animal with 
their knives through the rails of the gate, and 
had used so much despatch and dexterity on 
the occasion, that, in less than ten minutes the 
bones were scraps clean, and the flesh carried 
away, in order to dress it into firmas^es and 
ragouts ” We think we can reoognisa'^Jor^n- 
sou his mark upon that whole mvention. Let 
us test it by comparison with, undoubted 
J. J. He happened, he says, to be ou a visit ixek 
afternoon to a lady of high rank, when a letter 
arrived “ which she perused with the utmost 
I satisfaction, and with the most Jivdy ex- 
pression of joy in bet countmapee ” It was 
an invitation to her “ great b^ek cat ” to 
I partake of au elegant d^jetknS to-morrow 
momlDg, precisely at teU o'clock, with two 
other of a noble household. At once, 
and in presence of tiie visitor, the black cat’s 
company dresses were tried on, “ to see W'hat 
things wonl^; best suit her. to wear, pn t^e 
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followiirg monrtng. . . . Four little gloves of ehipCSarence, with Jorgenson on board (who, 
the finest kid-skin were first to be put on as before said, broke his parole by sailing in 
her four legs, and tied with silk strings. In it), arrived at the capital of Iceland ; where, 
attempting ^ do th^ poor servant re- in the absence of Count Tramps the governor, 
ceivea a great number of scratches, without who chanced to be in Denmark, the authp- 
daring to niter a word, or even to look die- rities abided by the rule that foibade trading 
pleased. ^ This operation performed, puss was with fore^uera. The Clarence at first at- 
dressed in a short petticoat of white satin tempted to tra^e as a neutral under American 
trimmed Vith and a purple robe em^ colours, then showed the British flag— the 
broidered wi^i gold. A Btnng of fine pearl refusal to tm.de being persisted in, although 
was faste^n^ round her nect ; wliile a superb tho vessel had l^gtand with a letter of 
' laced cap wm placed on her head. Her lady- marque, that incihded an express stipulation 
ship surveyed her favourite with looks ^ with the owner that the captain should not 
the ut>xiost fondness— with such as fl have seize or capture any vessel, either in the ports 
sometimes seen a tender mother gazing on of Iceland oi'in sight of its coasts, on penalty 
her first-born child. Scarcely could I con- of a forfeiture of eight thousand pounds. The 
tain my gravity ; but, as I knew very well supercargo released the captain from his 
the distinction which exists between a noble bond, and seizure was made of a Danish 
countess and the wife of a tobacco merchant, brig, which had arrived from Norway with 
I contrived to keep myself wdthin due provisions. You shall not use your own 
bounds.” The “wdfe of the tobacco mer- stores, but buy ours, said these Englishmen, 
chant ” was a person at whose house Mr. under a renegade Dane’s counsel, to the sub- 
Jorgeii Jorgenson says that he w'as a frequent jects of the Dane. 

guest; but she was corpident, and nothing but Beikinvik was but a poor little town 

a tradesman’s wife ; so that, when she de- built chiefly of wood, Aable to be destroyed 
scribed with illustrative gesture the charms in a few hours by any vessel that would use a 
of two English girls with whom the French gun or two against it ; and the destruction of 
were smitten, ^‘the caricature before 'me, their town in winter time would be a terrible 
provoked a loud and insulting laugh, on my part, calamj^y to the poor Icelanders. The local 
which continued for several minutes. Had I authorities consented, therefore, to a conven- 
been guilty of so much rudeness towards tion which permitted trade between lleikiavik 
an Ehglish'lady, I should have been severely and the Clarence ; but the English speculation 
checked for 'my unmannerly behaviour ; but did not prove very successful, and the 
here I encountered no such treatment ; for Clarence presently went home again in bal- 
Madame ascribed that to the effect of lier wit, last, having Mr. Jorgenson on board, 
which certainly proceeded from a very dif- Early in June Count Tramp, the governor 
fei’ent cause. Curiosity led me to inquire of Iceland, returned to his post. There is 
who the two English ladies iniuht be that abundant reason for believing that he was a 
had appeared with so much oclat at St. Cloud ; man of honour and an educated gentleman, 
and I found them to be the daughters of a He did not approve of the convention that 
linendraper in London, wdio had come over to had been extorted from his people; but, 
Paris in search of that which they despaired respecting it, confirmed it formally ton 
of procuring at home— I mean, husbands.” days afterwards to the captain of a Ilritish 

’"•"Perhaps there is enough here to show the sloop of war. Free trade was allowed during 
nature of our friend, and help us to a better UD- the war to British^subjects who should visit 
derstaudlng of the little revolution lie effected Iceland and submit themselves, while there, to 
in the state of Iceland. There was war, it 14 Danish laws. On the twenty-fii’st of June — 
to be remernbered, bet ween England and Den- two days after the departure of the sloop — 
mark. No sooner had he become an English there arrived in the harbour of Keikiavik 


with England, too; fbr he did not hesitate in company a brig— ;the Flora. The merchant 
to break his parole very soon after he had brought, in these two vessels, another cargo, 
fljjjllfed it. Supplies from tlie mother countiy The new-comers waited four days ; and, as 
being the mainstay of the Icelanders, and the within that time, they were not sought by 
arrival of these being much hindered by the the Icelandic traders, they resolved to seize 
war, the people of that island were in a i Count Tramp, and to make a prize of the 
difficult position, and it was proposed by an Orion ; a brig of bis provided with a 
English merchant (Mr. Phelps), who acted licence from the British government, and 
under the advice of Jorgenson, to derive loaded with goods to Jifie value of six. 
profit from this circumstance by sending a thousand dollars, which we^ aboqt to be 
cargo to lleikiavik ; bringing home in , ex- distributed gratuitously for the relief of 
change for it the tallow said to be accuinu- the poor Icelanders. For this seizure, excuse 
latlng in the pprts of Iceland, and awaiting was found by the iggaiiohs Mr, Jorgen- 
opppiftunity pf tal^vn, into Denmark, son^ and so liegan the rei^^lntlon, in which, 

InlTli.n'Usi'y, eighj^n hundred and nine, the says Sir 'William Hooker, who described it in 
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his book of Icelandic travel, “ only twelve tector for their captain. We can tal^e Cp^t 
men were employed, not a life W5& lost, not a Tramp’s word for the character of Mr. Joiv 
drop of blood was ^ed,not a gun fired, nor a gensbn’s Icelandic courl^ that it waa a con- 
sabre unsheathed.’^ temptible band of idle persons wd men of 

On a Sunday afternoon, the captain of the rained fortunes, attracted by his being be- 
Margaret and Anne landed with twelve men, yond meastire lavish of the sums of money 
who are described as mere “ invalids,” for ‘‘ it amassed by his plunders, and by the pompous 
is suiBcieutly known that, in time of war, the promises that he daily retailed on paper, or Wd 
crews of merchant ships consist of such men forth in his haran^es. All the goods in shops 
only as are unfit for the sdfvice of his and warehouses belonging to such of his coun- 
Majesty.” The twelve mei? marched '•un- try men, the Danes, as were not resident in Ice- 
opposed to the governor’s house, took him pri- ]and, Jorgenson seized and made his own on 
soner; were opposed only by protest that their the first day of his authority, and he sent 
conduct was illegal ; and marc]^ed back with out h!^ troops on the same errand of rob- 
liim in sight of the inhabitants ; of whose bery to each of the distinct towns. Ail this 
long poles in their hands spiked with iron, j was done by “We, Jorgen Jmgenson,” under 
which they used for walking upon the snow,” | tiTe style and title of “ His ^oellency, the 
and which they did not use for the rescue of ; Protector of Iceland, Conimander-in'Chief 
tlie governor, much was said by way of sug- ' by sea and land.” In the meantime it was a 
sestmg tliat the Icelanders were glad to be j great joy to him to produce proclamatioiw. 
delivered from oppression. At the same.! On the eleventh of July — ^proclaiming that 
time, there is nothing at al* hinted of the! “We, Jorgen Jorgenson, have taken upon 
guns of the Margaret and Anne within range ourselves the government of tlie country 
of the little wooden town. | until a regular constitution can be esta- 

Tho Danish authority having been thus ! blished, with power to make war and con- 
put down by a proceeding for which no elude peace with foreign potentates ” — ^he 
Englishman in the party cared to make him- stated magnificently that the soldiery (mean- 
selt)^ prominexitly responsible,* “it was deter- ing the eight natives in green) had chosen 
mined that Mr. Jorgenson, not being a ' him to be their leader and to conduct the 
subject of the crown of Great Biitain, or j whole military department ; that a new flag 
responsible to-it for his actions, should assume j was appointed for Icelaii^ which J. J. pre- 
fer the present the chief command.” Jorgen mised to defend with his life and blood ; and 
Jorgenson, Esquire, accordingly took whole j the ancient seal of the country was abolishetJ, 
and sole possession of Count l^amp’s house, | his own private one being substituted until 
under the title of Protector of Iceland, and the representatives of the people fixed upon 
issued a proclamation by which — ^good son of ' another. The old Icelandic flag was a split 
Denmark ! — he declared all Danisti authority cod- fish surrounded by a garland. The pro- 
ovei- the island to be at an end, ordered all ( tector substituted for it Bomething obviously 
Danes to be imprisoned in their houses, and ' finer — three split cod-fish instead of one. To 
decreed that all who opposed the authority | say nothing of confiscations that were rob- 
of J. J. should be brought before a military | beries, and seizures of vessels that were 
court and shot. The army, out of which | cunningly excused acts of piracy, the sum 
this military court was to be raised, con- i of public money seized by Jorgenson, 
siated of eight men. With that army (and disbursed in part as salarifis to his associate^ 
the guns of the ship) Iceland was coerced. amounted to about nineteen thousand dollars. 

A second proclamation decreed a com- Ai was all spent in two months^ 
mon wealth and a p}*otectorate. It annulled The commander of the next British sloop- 
also all debts due to Danish merchants, and of-war that touched at Iceland, received in 
prohibited clandestine payment of them, the August of the same summer at Havn- 
“ under paiuofthe individual being compelled fiord such information as brought thp sloop 
to pay the same amount a^u to the new round promptly to Beikiavik ; where, all par- 
governor.” It also took ol^ for a sea son, ties having been heard, it waa by 

half the taxes upon Icelanders. Captain Jones that Mr. Joigenson should 

The limitation of the protector’s army to j cease to govern until the will of the Englui^ 
eight men was matter of necessity. The government was known ; that the batMey 
houses at Brikiavik had been searched, and no I which Mr. Jorgenson and Mr. Phelps had 
•arms found, except twenty or thiriy old fowl- j set up should be destroyed^ and the guns 
ing-pieces— most of iliem useless — and a few | re-shipped ; that the army of eigl&t should 
swords and pistols. Eight natives dr^ed ! be disbanded, and accounts of the whole 
in green uniform, furmshed with pistols matter laid by the several persons concerned 
and swords, and mounted upon good ponies, in it before the British government. Count 
were sent to scour Ihe country; intimidatii^ Tramp and Mr. Jorgenaon were both taken 
the iDanes, and making themselves highly to England. 

useful to .the new governor in securing the Having arrived in London, Mr. Jorgenson 
goods and property that were to be confis- went to the Spread Eagle lim, Grkoeohnrch 
catedL In plain truth, they were not n army Street; whsm he wsa wn afterwards 
but a baud of robbers ; havihg the pro- as a prison^ of war who had twice hrokem 


to t|ie I'otlilll prisoTi^ and 

thence to Imlks at Ohstham. After a 
twelvmonth^of ^orops confine^nenti he was 
releaied wd a^ain parole at Bead- 

ing ; \^b,ere he^Nrroto'lL bopk‘ appn the state of 
OhristWit^ at Dtakeite. At the* end of the 

war, lijs ‘s^t forth, ^'a toariet on foot- through 

Framje and , 0 ennaDy^ and founded \ that 
woik:' . ‘ ^hfcli we have already 

glveii fe'oxne texi^cts, and in wliicli he not 
only t^es mean ways of currying favour 
with the English generally, but does noft 
for^t' conciliatory temper and afTahle 
manners of Captain Wbodrolfe at ^orta- 
moutl), and Captain Hutchenson, at Chat- 
ham, who ivdre superintendents of the | 
prison-shi{)S, and is piously grieved that such j 
a pcinoii as General Lefebvre Donenette 
should violate bis parole. 

To end the story in a summary way, Mr. 
Jorgenson, two or three years after lus 
return from travel, was convicted at the Old 
Bailey of theft from his lodgings in 
Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, and sen- 
tenced to seven years' transportation. After 
two years he was liberated on condi- 
tion of exile ; hut he did not leave Eng- 
land, wtis again arrested for being un- 
law fully at large, and condemned to death. 
His sentence was again commuted. He was 
an ef eniplaiy convict, from whose hand we 
have a holy hook : The Religion of Christ is 
thp Religion of J^ature : written in the con- 
demned cells of jN’ew;gate, by Jorgeu Jorgen- 
son, late Governor of Iceland. In this hook 
he says that he was a sincere Christian till 
,his thirtieth year, when he became an 
atheist through reading Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall ; and that, from Siat time, he was lost 
to, all sense of principle till his conversion in 
, Newgate. , So the authorities of Newgate 
made him comfortable. , He was kept among 
for four .years , as e>n assistant in the 
infiimaiy; and, ^t last, sent over to a 
penal settlement, for one-and-tweuty years. 
Thei’e ends the, known history of this pro-, 
lector. His pious book was published after 
his departure, as we may reasonably suppose, 
by the ^ol chaplain when lie was next in 
want df a good testimonial, and therein the 
worli learnt from Jorgonson himself how he 

was, ‘\horn with the finest aflfections of the 
heart and mind ; he was highly gifted, and 
at . an. early age engaged in an honourable 
profession, wherein be iu a short time ac- 
quired competence and reputation. His good 
temper" — he is in this passage pleasantly 
dallying with himself in the third person — ^*‘bis 

f >od temper and benevolent disf^sition," &c., 
c., 4 ^' **But. lo! the enemy came and 
soared tareip in. the nishi At tho age above- 
named, met with Gibbon’s," 

the Gentleman’s 
Maj»isi*^.j^o«pg^A'iteyiey of IwJ, 

. consjclersf , "WHhw thnn valu^bjlfi " 

. 9 ^, histori- 

cal ipmohages' are mways interesting, even 


it j Intrihsiciilly valuable JbjEiti -this 
vo^nth6,j,bpf can we iniamne A fairer likeli- 
hoqa^dif^yaiimAhan his, whose liqlitical career 
wiU , lp>0' .perpetuated in thq^ aimals of , his 
cbvia.try ;,wiipse conversion VUl secure to him 
.a pfomment po^t in those of religion; and 
whose arguments will be cited as condusiye 
in the most important of controversies." 

Thus ^commended, Mr. Jorgenson lived 
before his tnne. . He dieuld have been a 

ticket-of-leave 

THE POOR CLARE. 

IN TlinaE ClfAPTEllS. cnApfEK THE SECOND. 

I NOW come to the time in which I myself 
was mixed up with the people that I have 
been writing about. And to make you iin,- 
derstaiid liow I became connected with them, 
I must give you some little account of rayseli'. 
.My father was the younger son of a Devon-* 
shire gentleman of moderate property ; my 
eldest uncle succeeded to the .estate of his 
forefathers, my second became an eminent 
attorney in London, and my fatlier took 
orders. Like most poor clergymen, he had u 
large family ; I have no doubt was glad 
enough when my London uncle, who ^^s a 
bachelor, offered to take charge of me, and 
bring ipc up to be his successor in business. 

In this way 1 came to live in London, in 
my uncle’s house, not far from, Gray’s Inn, 
and to be treated and esteemed as liis son, 
and to labour with him in his office. I was 
very fond of the old gentleman. He was the 
confidential agent of many country squires, 
and ' had jittaiued to his ])resent position as 
much by knowledge of human nature as by 
knowledge of law ; tlunigli he was learned 
enough in the latter. He used to say his 
business was law, his pleasure heraldry. 
vVith his intimate acquaintance with famliy 
history, and all the tragic courses of life 
therein involved, to hear him talk at leisure 
times about any ^;oat of arms, that came 
' across his path, was as good as a play or a 
I romance. Many qases of dispu^d property 
I dependent on a love of genealogy, were 
I brought to him,«as to a great authority on 
such points. If the, fc-WYer who came to 
consult him was youh^ n0 would ,take no 
fee, only give him a long lecture on the im- 
portance of attending, to heraldry; if the 
lawyer was of mature, age aqd gppd standing, 
he would mulct him pi'ctty. w;d1|,'an4 abuse 
him to me ufterwaros as negH^nt of ^one 
great branch of the profepsionJ . His house 
was in a stately new street , cal^sd Ormond 
Street, and in it lie had a handsome library ; 

I but all the books in it i^eqted qf things that 
were past.; none of thein phmnqd or looked 
forward^ into the future. I worked .away — 
partly for the sake of xuy ;&mlly at ^home, 
partly because my uncle had teidly taught 
i^ ta enjoy the kind of practice in .wlddh he 
htmqeV took such deligni 1 suspect I worked 
too hard ; at any rate, in seventeen hundred 


- ClMrlnBlelcc^t.] ' • ,' 

' 

and eighteen I was' far from Well, and nny 
good tmcle was disturbed by' lny loo^s, 

’ One' day he rang the b^jl'Vwiee ^to the 
clerk’s mbm at';tne dingy 'Settee in' Grays 
Inn Lime. It was the summoiia fblr me, m^d 
I went Into his private ro6m just ds a gehtle-' 
man — whom I knew' well enoq^'hy sight as 
an Irish lawyer of more reputation than 
he deserved-^was leaving. ’ ' 

My nnbleVi^ slowly rdbbli^g his hands 
together and oonsid^rlngi I ^as there two or 
three minutes before he spoke. Ihen he told 
me that I must pack up my portmanteau that 
very afternoon, and start tliat night by post- 
horse for West Chester. I should get tliere, 
if all went well, nt the end of five days* time, 
And must then wait for a packet to cross over 
to Dublin ; from thence I must proceed to a 
certain town named Kildoon, and in that 
neighbourhood I was to remain, making 
cei*tain inquiries as to the existence of suty 
descendant of the younger branch of a family 
to whom some valuable estates had descended 
in the finale line. Tlie Irish lawyer whom 
I had seen was weary of the case, and would 
willingly hayie given up the property without 
further add to a'maii who appeared to claim 
'them’; but on laying his tables and trees 
before my uncle, the latter had foreseen so 
many possible prior claimants, that the lawyer 
had begged him to undertake the manage^ 
ment of the whole business. In his youth, 
my uncle would have liked nothing "better 
than going over to Ircdaud himself, and fer- 
reting out every scrap of paper or parch- 
ment, and every word of tradition respecting 
the family. As it was, old and gouty, he 
deputed me. 

Accordingly, 1 went to Kildoon. I suspect 
I had something of my uncle's delight in 
f«)llowiug up a genealogical scent, for 1 very 
soon found Out. when on the spot, that Mr. 
Eooncy the Irisn lawyer would have got bol.h 
himself and the first claimant into a terrible 
scrape, if ho had pronounced his opinion that 
the estates ought to be given up to him. 
There wCTe three poor Irish fellows, each* 
nearer ot kin to the last possessor ; but a | 
generation before there was a still nearer 
relation, who had never been accounted for, 
nor his existence ever discovered by the 
lawyers, I v^iinture to tliink, till I routed him 
out from the memory of some of the oki de- 
pendant«f bf the family. What Inid become 
of him ? 1 travelled backwards and forwards ; 
1 crossed ov^r to France, and came back again 
with a kll^t clue,' which ended in my dis- 
covering' that, wild and dissipated himself, 
he liad left one child, a son, of yet worse 
character than his father ; that this same 
Hugh Fitai^erald had married a very beautiful 
Berving-M^oman Of tlie Byrnes — a pereon 
below him in hereditary rank, but above him 
ill cliaracter ; that he had died soon after his 
marriage; leaving one child, whether a boy or 
a girl 1 could* not leaxi^ -and tliat thqi mother 
had returned to litb in the fkmUy of the 


tP^beraaiMJ 


Byrnes. Now ihe chief of Ifcis, latter 

was'eerving ju.tha Duke 

mint, and it 'fras long before: ; 


Irishman’s hatred for ah "an ^ 

exilcif Js,cpblte’s jealousy of bne wh& Sros- ^ 
pered and lived tranquilly under thp ^yfern- 
ment he looked upon as an 'usuraatiph. 
i" Bridget Fitzgerald,” he said, "had^been ; 
[faithful to the fortunes of his slster-^had 
•folio wed her abroad, and to EiiglahA , when 
Mrs. litarkey had thought ifit tp return. Both 
his sister and her husbaiid vtrere ,dead he 
knew nothing of Bridget Fitzgerald at the 
present time : probably Sir Philip Temp^t, 
his nephew’s guardian, might be able to giVb , 
me some information.” I have not given the 
little contemptuous terms ; the Way m which 
faithful service was meant to imply iaore 
j than it said — all that has nothing to do 'With 
my story. Sir Philip, when applied' to, told 
me that he paid an annuity regularly to ah 
old woman named Fitzgerald, living at ColA- 
holrne (the village near Starkey Manor HoiisO). 
Whether she had any descendants lie could 
not say. ‘ . 

* One bleak March evening, I came in^ sight 
of the places described in the beginning of 
my story. I could hardly iinderstanfl the 
rude dialect in which the direction to old 
Bridget’s house was given. 

“Yo’ see yon furleets” all run together, . 
gave me no idea that I was to guide myself 
by the disbiot lights that shone in the wlh- 
dows of the hall, occupi^ for the time by a 
farmer who held the post of steward, while | 
the Squire, now four or five and twen^, w^ i 
making the grand tour. However, at last, ! ,1 
reached Bridget’s cottage — a low, moss-groi*^ | 
place ; the palings that had once surrounded 
it were broken and gone; and the uhder- 
wood of the forest came pp to the waUe,*taiivI- • 
must have darkened the windows. It was 
about sdven o’clock — not late to my London 
notions — ^but, after knocking for some time 
at the door and receiving no reply, 1 was 
driven to conjecture that tiie occtlj^f Af the 
house was gone to bed. So I betook myself 
to the nearest church I had seen) xniles 
back on the road I had come, sure that OlOse 
to that I should fiud an inn Of some kind ; 
and early the next morning 1 set Off back to 
Coldholme, by a field-path ‘^hich my host 
assured me 1 should find a shortet^ cut than 
the road I had taken the night before. It 
was a cold shai-p morning ; my feet left prints 
in the sprlukliug of hoar-frost that covered 
the ground ; nevertheless, I saw an old 
woman, whom 1 instinctively suspected to be 
the objeOt oT my search, in a sheltered covert 
on one side of ^my path. I lingered and 
watched must hkve been consider- 

ably a^ye the middle Size in her j^ime, for , 
whep ’ she. raised herself from ,tho'-StooJfiTig 
position in whlcli I .first saw her, was 
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soznethliig fine ln4 nGmmamduig in the first 
eree^nesli of her ^iuee^ SHe. drooped jigata 
in, a' or two,«a4 laeeated looking for 

son)j9tl$n^ on tli^,grb«uid>.«s, with bent head, 
she turned ofiT from jite spot 'wheire I gazed 
Upon her^ end vae laet to my sigbd. 1 fancy 
I mies^^imy and made a round in 
spite 6f the landlord’s directions, for by the 
tiine.1 had reached Bridget’s cottage she was 
there, wiih no semblance of hurried walk orj 
duwonapQBUFQ. of any kind. Tlie door was 
slightly I knocked, and the majestie 

figure «t6w before me, . silently awaiting th^ 
explanation of my errand. Her teeth were 
all gone, so the nose and chin a^eie brought 
near together; the grey eyebrows were 
straight and almost hung over her deep 
caTernous eyes, and the thick white hair lay 
in silvery masses over the low, Avide, wrinkled 
forehead. For a moment I stood uncertain 
how to shape my answer to the solemn ques^ 
tioning of her mience. • 

“Your name is Bridget Fitzgerald, I 
believe 1” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“1 have something to say to you. May 
1 come ini I am unwilling to keep you 
standing.” 

“You cannot tire me,” she said, and at 
first she seemed incliued to deny me the 
shelter of her roof. But the next moment, — 
she had searched the very soul in me with 
heruyes during that instant,— she led me in, 
and ;dropped the shadowing hood of her grey 
dramng cloak, which had previously hid piu't 
of the chara^er of her countenance. The 
cottage was rude and bare enough. But 
before that picture of the' Virgin, of which 1 
have made mention, there stood a Little cup 
filled with fresh primroses. While she paid 
her reverence to the Madonna, I understood 
why she had been out seeking through the 
clumps of green in the sheltered copse. 

--Then she tui’ned found, and bade me be 
seated. The expression of her face, which 
all this time 1 was studying, was not bad, as 
the stories of my last night’s landlord had 
led me to expect ; it was a wild, stern, fierce, 
indomitable countenance, seamed and scarred 
by agonies of solitary weeping ; but it was 
ueith|f cunning nor malignant. 

“My name is Bridget Fitzgerald,” said 
she, by way of opening our conversation. 

“ And your husband was Hugh Fitzgerald, 
of Knock-Mahon, near Kildoon, in Ireland ?” 

A faint light came into the dark gloom of 
her eyes. 

“ He was.” 

“May I ask if you had any children by 
him?” 

- ,Ihe light in her eyes grew quick and red. 
tiiea to speak, 1 could see ; but some- 


not speA at m before a stranger. In a 
^ minute or so said : 

,.“I .ted a dimeter -*-' one Mary Fitz- 


gendd,*^’^: then her strong nature mastered 
her sj^iaig w^l, and ek^ cried, out, with a 
trembling, wading cry : “ <Jh, man I what of 
her of her ? ” 

Bhe/^oee fiK>m her seat and came and 
clutAedet my arm, and looked in my e^es. 
There she read,;aB I suppose, my utter igno- 
rance of . what had become of her child ; fmr 
she went blindly back to her chair, and sat 
rocking andgoftly moaning to herself, as if 1 
were not there ^ i not dating to speak to the 
lone and awful woman. A.fter a little pause, 
she knelt down before the picture of our Lady 
of the Holy Heart, and spoke to her by all the 
fanciful and poetic names of the Litany. 

“O, Bose of Sliaroni Tower of 
David ! O, Star of the Sea ! have you no 
comfort for my sore heart ? Am 1 for ever 
to hope ? Grant me at least deQ^air;”*-*and 
so on slie went, heedless of my presence. H(^ 
prayers grew wilder and wilder, till they 
seemed to me to touch on the borders of 
madness and blasphemy. Almost involun- 
tarily, 1 spoke as if to stop her. 

“ Have you any reason to tliink that your 
daughter is dead ? ” 

I She rose from her knees, and came and 
stood before me. 

“ Mary Fitzgerald is dead,” said she. “ 1 
shall never see her again in the fiesh. No 
tongue ever told me. But I know she is 
dead. I have yearned so to see her, and my 
heart’s will is fearful and strong ; it would 
liavo di’awn her to me before now, if she had 
been a wanderer on the other side of the 
world. I wonder often it has not drawn her 
out of the grave to come and stand before 
me, and hear me tell her how I loved her. 
For, sir, we parted unfriends.” 

1 knew nothing but the dry particulars 
needed for ray lawyer’s quest, but I could 
not lielp feeling for the desolate woman ; and 
she must have read the unusual sympathy 
with her wistful eyes, 

“Yes, sir, we did. She never kuew how 
I loved her ; and, we parted unfiieuds ; and 

fear me that I wished bet voyage might 
not turn out well, only mteaning, — 0, blessed 
Virgin ! you know X only n&eant that she 
should come home to mother’s arms as to the 
happiest place on earth* but my wishes are 
terrible — their power goes beyond ,my 
thought — and there is no hope for me, if my 
words brought Mary harm.” 

“But,” I said, “you do not know that 
she is dead. Even now, you hoped she 
might be alive. Listen to me/’ and I told 
her the tale I have alreacly told you, giving 
it all in the driest manner, for 1 Wanted to 
recall the clear sense that I felt .ateost sure 
she had possessed in her joungnr days, and 
by keeping up her attention to dettaim restrain 
the vagne wildness of her ' 

She listened with deep attentmn,j>plting 
from time to time such questions as convinced 
me I had to do with no (^mmon intelligence, 
however dimmed and shorn ^by sulitude ana 


znystericmiB Borrow* Iliea shir up luar 
tale; and in if^w btjief told ine of 

her wanderings abroad in vain search after 
her^ daughter ; sometimes in the wake qI' 
armiesi sometime hi nampi sometimes in 
cit;y, The lady, whose waiting-womau Mazy 
had gone to h^ had died soon after the date 
of her Inst letter home ; her husband, the 
foreign ofSoet, had been serving in Hungary, 
whither il^dg^et had followed diim, but too 
late to' hnd him. Yague rupiours reached 
her that Mary had made a great marriage ; 
and this sting of doubt was added, — ^whether 
the mother might not be close to her child 
Tiiider her new name, and eveb hearing of 
her every day, and yet never recognising the 
lost one under the appellation she then 
l^e. At length the thought took posses- 
KO%of her, that it was possible that alb this 
tiime Maty might be at home at Ooldholme, 
in the Trough of BoJbnd, in Lancashire, in 
England; and home came Bridget in that 
vain hope to her desolate hearth, and empty 
cottage. Here she had thought it safest to 
remain ; Jf Mary was in life, it was here she 
would seek for her mother. 

1 noted down one or two particulars out of 
Bridget's narrative that I thought might be 
of Uhc to me ; for I was stimulated to fuiiiher 
search in a strange and extraordinary man- 
ner. It seemed as if it were impressed upon 
me, that I must take up the quest where 
Bridget had laid it down ; and this for no 
reason that had previously influenced me 
(such as my uncle’s anxiety on the subject, 
my own reputation as a lawyer, and so on), 
but from some strange power which had 
taken possession of my will only tJiat veiy 
morning, and which forced it in the direction 
it chose. 

“ I will go,” said I. “ I will spare nothing 
in the search. Trust to me. 1 wiU learn all 
that can be learnt. You shall know all tlxat 
money, or pains, or wit can discover. It is 
true she may bo long <^ad : but she may 
have left a ciuld.” 

“A child I” she cried, as if for the first 
time this idea had Aruck her mind. “ Hear 
him, Blessed Virgin ! he says she may have 
left a child. And you havb never told me, 
though I have prayed so for a sign, waking or 
sleeping ! ** 

“Nay,” said I, “I know nothing but what 
you tell me. You say you heard of .her mar- 
riage.” 

But she caught nothing of what I said. 
She was praying to the Virgin in a kind of 
ecstas^^, whicm seemed to render her uncon- 
scious of my veiy presence. 

From /Coldholme I .went to Sir Philip 
TempesPs. The wife of the foreign officer 
had been a copfldn of his father’s, and from 
him I Ihought I might gnin some particulars 
as to the exist^ce of the Count de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, apS wh«re I could find him ; fair 
I knew how ^eE^tions de vivo voixiaid the 
flagging recoflecjfioti, and I was determined 


I to lose xxosdhance^fer want of , 

I Sir Ph!Iip:had go&e abroad, and it 
some time before I uouM redeive' an 
So I followed my unefe’s advicefto 
had menttoned' how wearied I felt^.baldi 
body and zdnd, by my will-<o’-thc-Wisf Seaarohv^' : 
He immediate^ told me to go to Hinfro^e," . 
thereto await Sir Philip’s reply. l>ho«lM ' 
be near to one of the places connected ^ with 
my search, Ooldholme ; not far from 
Piiilip Tempest, in case he returned^ and 1 
wished to ask him any farther questions ; 
dnd, in conclusion, my uncle bade me try to 
forget all about my business for a time. 

This was far easier said than done. 1 
have seen a child on a common blown along 
b}% a high wind, without power of standing 
still and resisting the tempestuous force. I , 
was somewhat in the same predicament as 
regarded my mental state. Something resist- 
less seemed to urge my thoughts on through 
every possible course by which there was a 
chance of attaining to my object. I did not 
see the sweeping moors when I walked out ; 
when I held a book in my hazid, and read the 
Words, their sense did not penetrate to my 
brain. If I slept, I went on with the same 
ideas, always flowing in the same direetoiUi 
This could not last long without having a bad 
eflect on the body. I had an Ulneas, which, 
although I was racked with pain, was a 
positive relief to me, as it compelled me to 
live in the pi'esent suflering, and not in the 
visionary researches I had been contiaually 
making * before. My kind uncle came to 
nurse me ; and after the immediate danger 
was over, my life seemed to slip away in de- 
licious languor for two or three months. I 
did not ask — so much lUd I dread falling into 
the old channel of thought — whether any., 
reply had been received to my letter to Sir 
Piiilip. I turned my whole imarination 
right away from ail that subject. My uncle 
remained with me until pigh summer, and ■ 
then returned to his business in London ; 
leaving Ae perfectly well, although not com-, 
rpletely strong. I was to follow him in* a" 
fortnight ; when, as he said, “ we would look 
over letters, and talk about several things;” 

1 knew what this little speech alluded to, and 
shrank from the train of thought it su^ 
gested, which was so intimately ceuneeted 
with my first feelings of illneas* However, I 
had a fortnight more to roam on those 
in vlgoratiiig Yorkshire moors. 

I In those days, there was one large, ram- 
I bliug inn at Harrogate, close to the Medloinal 
Spring; but it was already becoming too 
small for the accommodation of the influx of 
visitors, and many lodged round nbodt^ in 
the farmhouses of the district. It was so 
early in the season,' that I had the iim pretty 
much to mjrerif ; and, indeed, felt rather . like 
a visitor in a private house, lo inUmute had^ 
the lan^loa^ And . lahdla^^ with mO ' 
during my long illness. Bhe would chide me 
for bemg out solafe on themoors, or 



^ been tbo Jojag;, Twfiljtowt vlwwl, ijuite a ^ginning of 

m^tbeiply ^* 5 ? »? ^ tscmsuited ma aj?ijaaqi«imtanc6, ifducitBwy ajtoaasced in by 

vintage# me many a ,tbem,*>Rt eagerly ^otecnted ^ pae. I ca?i 

Tbrksbire ‘V^kia abntit liorsea. In my btadiy teU ?>^ben intienen (Burioeity became 
mat otk^^atrange^ from time to meispei.m. bve, l?ut in Iei|s, than dnya 
'toe, 'BvenbeSe^e my iinde kafi leftme,! after my uncle’# ^opartoTe i^ea pft«^*iately 
^ bad. noticed, ; balf-torpid curiosity, a enamomred of liSistreaaliUcy,phar attendai^ 
young, lady of very, -strijidng appearance, wbo ealled^bpr; carOfuJlyT-nfor fthis I noted 
wentid>ouJ^.ailWay8acoonapauied by an elderly avoiding any adgreep, <?bich;a|>pe|ured an if 

e^POiiityhOf station between^ 

sbmotjbjngiu her look that prepossessed me in th^. . I uotieedi alsQ> tlmt Miv. Clarke, the 
her favoar .1 The younger lady always pt^j elderly womwi, irfter rolu^toce to 

her veirdown when any one approached : so allow me to pay them; any attentions was 
I it had been only once or twice, wheif I had overcome, wp cheered ®videi»t at- 

1 eome upon licr at a sudden turn in the path, tachment to - the young, girl j 4t seemed to 
1 that I had even had a glimpse of her face, 1 lighten her heavy. burdw of care, and she 
i am not sure if jt was beautiful, though ‘in evidently favoured my Visits to the far/u- 
; • after life 1 grew to think it so. But it was house where they lodged. It was not so with 
I at this time overshadowed by a badness that Lucy. A more attractive person 1 neyor 
never varied ; a pale, quiet, resigned look of saw, in spite of her depression of manner, 
intense suffering, that irresistibly attracted and siirinking avoidance of me. I felt suio 
me, — not with love, but with a sense of at once, that whatever w^as the source of her 
iiiiinite compassion for one so young yet so grief, it aiH>se from no, fault of her ;own. It- 
hopelessly unhyappy. The companion wore was difficult to draw her into copvekisatipn, 
somethiug of the same look : quiot, melau- but when at times, for a moment pr -tiyo, 
chol}’’, hopeless, yet resigned. lasted my laud- beguiled her into talk, I could see a ,ri^ 
lord who they were. He said they wercctilled intelligence in her face, and a grave triiatii^ 
Clarke; and wished to be constdeandl as Ipok in the soft grey eyes, tJiat were raised 
mother and daughter ; but that, for his part, for a minute to mine. 1 imide e,ve:y excuse 
he dijd not believe that to be their right I possibly could fur going there, t soincht 
name, nor that there was any such relation- wild flowers for Lucy’s sake ; I planned 
sliip between them. They had been in the walka for Lucy’s sake ; I watched the heavens 
neighbourhood of Harrogate for some time, by slight, in hopes that some unusual beauty 
lodging a remote farmhouse. The people of sky would justify me in tempting Mrs. 
there would tell nothing about them ; saying Clarke and Lucy forth upon the moors, to 
tiiat.they paid handsomely, and. never did gaze at the great purple dome above. ^ 

any barm ; so why should they be speaking of It seemed to me that Lucy was aware of 
any strange things that might happen ? That, my love ; but that, for some motive which I 
as. -tile landlord shrewdly obseiwed, showed could not guess, she would fain have repelled 
there was something out of the common way ; me ; but then again I saw, , or ianoi<^ £ saw 
lie Lad heard that the elderly woman was a that her heart spoke in my favour; and that 
cousin of the farmer’s where they lodged, there was a struggle going on. in her mind., 
and so the regard existing between relations which at tiroes (1 loved so dearly) I could 
“^iglit help to keep them quiet. have begged her to spare herself, even though 

.‘f W'hat did he think then, was tlje reason the happiness of whole life should havo 
for their extreme seclusion ?” asked T. , been the sacrifice ; for her complexion grew 
<*^H^ay, he could not tell, not he. He had {>aler, her aspect of sorroymf^f hopeless, lu r 
heard that the young lady, for all as quiet as delicate frame yet slighter. Luring thia.period 
she seemed, played strange pranks at times.” I bad written, I should Say, to my uncle, to 
3Eie shook his head when 1 asked him fpr beg to be allowed to predong my stay at Har- 
morsSiparticulars, and refused to give tliem, rogate, not giving ai^ rep-sou ; Jnil such >vas 
wdiich made me doubt if he knew any, for he his tendemess towards me, that in a .few d^ys 
was in general a talkative and communi- I heard from hint, giyjiBg me ^ willing perr 
oative man. In default of other interests, mission, and only oharging me to ta^e care of 
after my uncle left, I set myself to watch myself, and not use too ipuch exertion ^jlbriug 
' these two people. I hovered about their the hot weather. , , ; ^ 

, walks, drawn towards them with a strange One sultry evening I drew near jtjK^ farjn. 
fascination, which was not diminished by The windows of their parlour were and 
their evident annoyance at so frequeritly I heard voices as I turned the ebener of the 
meeting me. One day I had the sadden good House, as 1 passed tbe first winjdpW/^ there 
^foitune, to be .at hand when they were , were two windows in their .little polind-floor 
al^jiped attack of a bull, which, , in room). J saw Lucy distmctly^i, I 

thw unencloaifd grazing districts, was a hid knocked at their, .dopi^the 
Hpieiilia^ly .d I hnve stood ^Iwa^s ajar— -she ^as .^n^, apd I only 

JEher and . more important thinp[s to relate, .saw Mrs. Cla^e, turning, over the work- 
.llhan to t^l of tbiO n^idoht whicl^ gave me' things lying on the ta^e, in a nervous and 
^p o(»portimity .qfy8ecn>li&ibh€^; iiis en^ purposeless manner. I felt.by instinct that a 
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coil versatidfl Of Boib^’ iidpoitedo cMk^ 

oi). iii ^'Which I a&bc^dlMi expeetod 
waa my ^ objeot lii* pa^tig' ^eae 
yiaits. 1 was glad \bf tliO i^bortiitiity. My 
tincle had seTcral alluded to'the plea^ 
sai^it possibility hoihO a yoitiig 

\yife to clieeir ami ^otn the old ho^e In 
pfiuond Street. Ho Was rich; and 1 was to 
succeed 'him^ atid Had, as I knew, a fair 
rejiutatloii for so young a lawyei? ' So on my 
side I saw no obstacle. It *vira8 true fhat 
Lucy was shrouded in mystery ; her name (I 
was convinced it was not Olai^ke), birth, 
parentage, and previous life were unknown to 
me. But I was sni’e of her goodness, and 
sweet innocence, and although I knew that 
there must be something painful to be told, 
to account for her mournful sadness, yet 1 
was willing to bear my share in her grief, 
whatever it was. 

Mrs. Clarke began, os if it was a relief to 
her to plunge into the subject : 

“ We have thought, sir — at least I have 
thought —that you know very little of ns, 
lior we of you, indeed ; not enough to warrant 
the* intimate acquaintance we have fallen 
into. 1 beg your pardon, sir,” she went on, 
nervously ; “ 1 am but a plain kind of woman, 
and 1 mean to use no rudeness; but 1 must 
say straight out that I— we — think it would 
bo better for you not to come so often to see 

us. She is very unprotected, and 

Why should I not come to see you, dear 
madam i ” asked I, eagerly, giad of the oppor- 
I unity of explaining myself. " 1 come, I own, 
because I have learnt to love Mistress Lucy, 
and wish to teach her to love me.” 

Mistress Clarke shook her head, andi 
sighed, I 

•* Don’t, sir— neither love her, nor, for the 
sake of all you hold sacred* teach her to love 
you ! If 1 am too late, and you love hui- 
' already, ' forget her, — forget these last few 
weeks. O ! I sliould never have allowed you 
to come ! ” she went ou,<^sSionately ; but 
what am I to do? We are forsaken by all,i 
except the great O^d, and even He permits 
a sti^nge and evil power to afflict us — ^what 
am I to do ? Where is it to end ? ” She 
wrung* lier hands iif her distress; then she 
turned to me ; " Go away, sir ; ^o away, 
before you learn to care any more for her. I 
ask it for your 'own sake*-I implore. You 
have been good and kind to us, and we shall 
always recoJleCt you with gratitude ; but go 
away now, and never come back to cross our 
fatal path,” ' 

* Indeed, inadato’^”^ said I, “ I - shall do no 
such tliiEig. You urge it for my own sake. 
I have no fear, so nrg^d— ^nor wish, exi?ept to 
hear more^au. I cannot have seen Mistress 
Lucy In all thelntlmacy of this last fortnight, 
withoul; acknowledging her goodness and 
Innocence ; and without seeingr-^pardoh me, 
madam— tliat for Some reason ypn jtre two 
very lonely women, in some mysterioA seJitow 
and distress. Now, though I am not powetM 


I. have fri^ds wise 

may be to poSSes# 
powitr.^^ T^Linesomepurtieulant; Whyai'd- 
yon in- grirf-^what is yonr^sec^tJ^why are 
you here t I declare solemnly that botMhg 
you have sAd has daunted Use in my 'wish tu 
become Lu^’s husband ; nor will 1 ^idirlfik 
from any diffleulty that, as such an oapirant, 
I may have to encounter^ You say you are 
friendless^why cast away an honest friend ? 
1 will > tell you of people to whom yoU may 
yrile, and who will answer any questions ae 
to my diaraeter and prospects^ 1 ' do not 
shun enquiry.” 

She sliook her head again. "You had 
better go aWay, sir. You know nothing 
al?out us.” 

" I know your names,” said I, " and I have 
heard you allude to the part of the country 
from which you came, which I happen to 
know as a wild and lonely place, and. not 
many people living there. If I chose to gu 
there, I could easily ascertain all about you ; 
but I would rather hear it from you youi^ 
self.” You see 1 wanted to pique her into 
telling me somctliing definite. 

"•^u do not know our tiue names, sir,’* 
said she, hastily. 

” Well, I may have conjectured as much; 
But tell me, then, 1 conjure you. Give mo 
yoiir reasons for distrusting my willingness 
to stand by what I have said with regard to 
Mistress l.»ucy.” 

"Oh, what can I do?” exclaimed dto.. 
" If I am turning away a true friend, as hid 
says ? — Stay ! ” coming to a sudden decision— 
"1 will tell you somethhig — I cannot tell 
you all— you would not believe it. But per- 
hnp I can tell you enough to prevent your 
going on in your hopeless attaelimeut. 1 ap 
not Lucy’s mother.” 

" So 1 conjectured,” 1 said* " Go on,” 

" I do not even know if she is the legiti- 
mate or illegitimate child ^f her father. But' 
he is cisieliy turned against her ; and her 
mother is long dead ; and, for a ' terrible 
reason, she has no other creature to keep 
constant to her but mo. She— only tw^a 
years ago — such a dai'ling and such a pridb 
in her father’s house 1 Why, air, there is k 
mystery tliat might happen in ' C&nneetiou 
with her any moment ; and then you Would 
gO away like all the rest; and when you 
next heard her name you wcmld loathe heiV 
Others, who have loved her longer, hitve 
done BO before now. My poor child, whom, 
neither God nor man has mercy upon— or, 
surely, she would die !” 

'Tim good woman waa^ stoppd by her 
crying, I confess 1 was a IHile stunned by 
her last Words ; but Only for a rnmnOnt. At 
any rate, tail 'I knew definitely what was 
this mysterious stain Upon (me bo simple, 
ai^ pui'e,'Ba Lneyaeemed^ 1 would not desext 
hefl^, and sO'l Said; and she made answiS^r ' ^ 

^ daring' in yohr he^t to ttfifk 

^ebild,^aUv knbwing Mr 'as 


you Iia\^<ione,^uaaee1iog6odinaii jotipwlf; «tew|jft^Tadd^r jaii ^ lit 

but I am eo aaad? in my gi^at aTttiiiiaEll dr two sKe a^elo^ed . 

sorrow, tliirt I ii^n hope to find treated Ao.-. ^‘Be wamed/l lask. 

ftieudinyou; I^cannot lidp trusting that' fo^ of do. more. I do. not. think you can 
although yon may^ no lon^r f|el towards at^d this knowledge that yoa secuc. If I. 
hot as a Ihver, you will have pity upon ns ; had' had my^ own ^ky^ Lucy should never, 
and pexhape, learning, you can tell have yielded, and promised to you alL 

us w^ra to go fer ilid.” Who knows what may pome pf it ? ’* , 

implove you . to tell me,*’ I ci*ied, almost ^ J am fu||PL in my wish to know ^ all. I 
maddenw hy'ihU suspense. * rcFtipm at ten to-morrow morning, and then 


caitnoV* said she, solemnly. am expect to see ll^streas L^cy herself.” 
under a ^deep vow of secrecy. If you are te 1 turned away ; having my own suspicions, 
be ttdd^ it must be by her.” She Ijft the I confess, as to MistresB Clarke's sanity, . 
room, and I remained to ponder over this Conjectures as to the meaning of her hints, 
Grange interview. I mechanically turned and uncomfortable thoughts eonuected with 
over the few books, and, with eyes that sqw that strange laughter, filled my mind. I 
nothing at the time, examined the tokens of could hardly sleep. I arose early ; and long 
Lucy’s fi’equent presence in that room. before the hour I had appointed, I was on 

'When 1 got home at night, I remembered the path over the common that led to the 
how all these trifles spoke of a pure and old farm-house where they lodged. I sup- 
tender heart, and innocent life. Mistress pose that Lucy had passed no better a night 
Chirke returned ] she liad been crying sadly, than I ; for- there she was also, slowly pacing 
“Yes,” said she, “it is as I feared: she with her even step, her eyes bent down, her 
loves you so much that she is wdlling to run whole look most saintly and pure. She 
the fearful risk of telling you all herself — she started when I came close to her, and grew 
acknowledges it is but a poor chance; but paler as I reminded her of my appoint- 
your sympathy will be a balm, if you give it. raent, and spoke with something of the 
To-morrow, come here at ten in the morning ; impatience of obstacles that,' seeing her once 
and, as you hope for pity in your hour of more, had called up afresh in my mind, 
agony, repress all show of fear or rci)uguance All strange and terrible hints, and giddy 
you may feel towards one so grievously merriment were forgotten. My. heart gave 
afiiicted.” forth words of fire, and my tongue uttered 

I half smiled. “JTave no fear,”T said. them. Her colour went and came, as she 
It seemed too absurd to imagine my feeling listened ; but, when I had ended niy pission- 


dislike to Lucy. 


“ Her father loved her well,” said she, and said : 


ate speeches, she lifted her soft eyes to me, 


gravely, “yet he drove her out like some 
monstrous 'thing.” 

Just at this moment came a peal of ring- 


“ But you know that you have something 
to learn about me yet. I only want to say 
this : 1 shall not think less of you-r-less well 


Just at tins moment came a peai oi ring- tins : i sliali not ttank less ot you-r-lesB well 
ing laughter from the garden. It was Lucy’s of you, I mean— -if you, tpo, iaU away from, 
voice ; it sounded as if she were standing me when you know all. Stop I ” said she, as 
just' on one side of the open casement. It if fearing another burst of mad words, 
founded as though she were suddenly stirred “ Listen to me. My father is a man of great 
to merriment — metriment verging on hois- wealth. 1 never knew my mother ; she 
terousiiess by the doings or sayings «of some must have died when I was very young, 
other person. I can scarcely say why, but ‘When first I remember anything, 1 was living 
tlie sound jarred on me inexpressibly. She in a great lonely house, Vith iny dear and 
knew the subject of our conversation, and faithful Mistress Clarke. My father, even, 
mu.st have been at least aware of tlie state of was not there ; 'he wag— he is — a soldier, 
agitation her friend was in: she herself and his duties lay abroad. But he came, 
UBna% so gentle and quiet. I half rose to from time to time ; and every time, I think 
go to the window, and satisfy my in.stinctive he loved me more and more. He brought 
curiosity as to wdiat had provoked this burst me rarities from foreign lands, which prove 
of ill-timed laughter ; but, Mrs. Clarke threw to me now how much he must have thought 
her whole weight and power upon the hand of me during his absences. I can sit down 
with which she pres.sed and kept me down. and measure the depth of his lost love now, 
“ For God’s sake ! ” she said, white and by such standards as these. I never thought 
trembling all over, “ sit still ; be quiet. Oh ! whether he loved me or noi^ then ; it was so 
be patient. To-morrow you will know all. natural, that it was like the air I breathed. 
Leave us, for we are sorely afflicted. Do Yet he. was an angry msip. at times, even 
not seek to know more about us.” then; but' never with me* He was very 

^ 'Aflilfn that laugh — so musical in soun^ reckless^ too ; and once bic. twice L heard a 
y^% dteirdknt to my heart She held me whisper ampug the servants' that a doom was 
; without' positive violences 1 over him, and that he. knpw it, and tried to 
Hpitld not have risen. I, was sitting with my drown, ;^hiB knowledge in wild- activity, and 
back to the windo^,)but I felt a shadow pass even sbmetimes, sir, in wine* So I grew up 
b^weeh the kui’s ' waimth and m^ amid a in this grand mansion, in that lonely place. 
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Every^bg tt<m^ npiB mitfed ik my diB- 
, poaal, and 1 thiiilt ^ev^ryone Ib^d me ; 1 am 
sure I loved them. TiU abottD two years ago 
—I remember it well^-niy father bad oome 
to England, to us ; and he^ seemed so proud 
and so pleased with me and all 1 had done. 
And one day, his tongue seemed loosened 
with Wine, and he told me much that I had 
not Iqsown till then,— how dealrly he had! 
loved my mother, yet ‘ how his wilful u^ge 
had caused her death ; and then he went on 
to say how he ^ loved me better than any 
creature <m earth, and how, ^me day, he 
hoped to take me to foreign places, for that 
he could hardly bear these long absences 
from his onlyVliild. Then he seemed to change 
suddenly, am said, in a strange, wild way, 
that 1 was not to believe what he said ; that 
there was many a thing he loved better — ^Ms 
horse — ^liis dog — I know not what. 

** And ’twas only tlte next morning that, 
whew I came into his room to ask his blessing 
as was my wont, he received me with fierce 
and angry words. ‘ Why had I,’ so he asked, 
‘been delighting myself in such wanton 
mischief-— dancing over all the tender plants 
in the flower-beds, all set with the famous 
Dutch bulbs he had brought from Holland?’ 
I had never been out of doors that morning, 
sir, and I could not conceive what he meant, 
and so T said ; and then he swore at) me for a 
liar, and said I was of no true blood, for lie 
had seen me doing all tliat mischief himself — 
with his owm eyes. Wliat could I say ? He 
would not listen to me, and even my tears 
seemed only to irritate him. That day was 
the beginning of my great sorrows. Not 
long alter, be reproached me for my undue 
faniiliarity — all unbecoming a gentlewoman 
— with his grooms. I had been in the 
s table-yard, laughing and talking, he said. 
Now, sir, I am something of a coward by 
nature, and I had always dreaded hoi'ses ; 
besides that, my fathenis servants — those 
whom he brought with him from foreign 
parts — were wild fellows, whom I had always 
avoided, and to whom I had never spoken 
except as a lady must nee,ds from time to 
time speak to her father’s people. Yet my 
.father ciilled me by names of which I hardly 
know the meaning, but my heart tqld me 
they were such as shame any modest woman ; 
and from that dayjie turned quite against 
me ; — nay, sir, not many weeks after that, he 
came in with ariding-whip in his hand ; and, 
accusing mo harshly of evil doings, of which 
I knew no more x^han you, sir, he was about 
to strike me, and I, sdl in bewiltlering 
tears, was ready to take liia stripes as great 
kindness compared to his Larder words, 
when suddenly he stopped his arm mid-way, 
gasped and staggered crying out, ‘ The curse 
— the curse ! ’ I looked up in terror. In 
the great mirror opposite 1 saw myself, and 
right behind' another wicked fearfaf|i^so 
like me that , iny soul seemed to ijuiver 
witliin me, as though not knowing to which 


%fmlitu(|e af. body it beh^e^. My &ther 
saw my double at the eame moment, either 
in its dreadful reality, wksiteve/ that might 
be, or in tho scarcely less terrllde veffleoSdn . 
in tlie mjirrSr ; but what came of it at that' 
moment I cannot say, fov I suddenly swooned 
away ; and when 1 came to myself I was 
lying in my bed, and my faithful Clarke 
aij^ting by me. 1 was in my bed fm? days ; 
and even while 1 lav there my doid^le was 
seen by all, flitting about the . house and gar- 
dens, always about some mischievous or 
detestsflble work. What wonder that every- 
one shrank from me in dread — ^tbat my father 
drove me forth at length, when the disgrace 
I of^ which 1 was the cause was past his 
patience to bear. Mistress Clarke eame 
with me.; and here we try to live such a life 
of piety and prayer as may in time set me 
i free from the curse.” 

I All the time she had been speaking, I had 
, been weighing her story in my mind. 1 had 
; hitherto put cases of witchcrad't on one side, 

' as mere superstitious ; and my uncle and 1 
had had miiny an ' argument, he supporting 
; himself by the opinion of his good friend Sir 
, Matthew Hale. Yet this sounded like the 
! tale of one bewitched ; or was it merely the 
' efiCect of a life of extreme seclusion telling on 
the nerves of a sensitive girl ? My scepticism 
‘j inclined me to the latter belief, and when she 
paused 1 said : 

“ I fajicy tiiat some physician could have 
'disabused your father of his belief in 
' visions ’* 

Just at that instant, standing as 1 was op- 
I posite to her in the full and perfect morning 
I light, I saw behind her another figure— a 
, ghastly resemblrince, complete in likeueae, so 
far as form and feature and minutest tou(di 
of dress could go, but with a loathsome 
demon soul looking out of the grey eyes, that 
were in turns mocking and vomptuons. My 
heart stc^d still within me ; every hair rose 
,up erect ; my flesh crept with horror. I 
could not see the grave and tender Lucy— 
luy^ eyes were fascinated by the creature 
beyond. 1 know not why, but I put out my 
hand to clutch it; I grasped uotliing -but, 
empty air, and my whole blood eurmed to 
ice. For a moment I could not see ; then my 
sight came back, and I saw I^cy standing 
before me, alone, deathly pde, and 1 could 
have fancied, almost, shrunk in size. 

It has been near me ? ” she sud, as if 
asking a question. 

The sound seemed taken out of her voice ; 
it was husky as the notes on an <dd harpsi- 
chord when . the strings have ceased to 
vibrate. She read her answer in my face, 
I suppose, for I could not spe^ Her look 
was one of intense,, fear, but that died away 
into au . aspect of most humble patience. At 
lehgth .fl^ie earned to force herself to &oe 
beSdd; and around her i she saw the purple 
Mue distant hills, quivering in 
the but nothing else. 







" wai jutt 1^6 9 ” ake j||r^ 

' meekly. '^'r ', , , ’ 

I took JU^ Jby %6 and led ker^ 

tdleoily tlo^^ <k6 1m heather—we 
dared n<^ f^a]| ; we could kot tell kut] 
that the ' oirel^^ JQj^tm was liatenicg, 
alttm^ ' u^iaeddr&lmt that it might ^pear 
and push us funder. I never loved her 
more fondle than now when—aud that ' 
ther^nUspealmble misery — the idea of herj 
was becoming so inextricably blended with j 
the shuddering thought of it. She seemed < 
to understand what I must be feeling. She 
let go my hand, which she had kept clasped 
uiitil then, when we reached the garden gate, 
and went forwards to meet her anxiobs 
frieml, who was standing by the window 
looking for her. I could not enter the 
house : I needed silence, society, leisuie^. 
change — I knew not what — to sh^e off the | 
sepsation of that creature’s presence. Tet I 
' lingered about the garden — L liardly know 
why ; 1 suppose partly because t feared to en- 
counter the resemblance again on the solitary 
common, where it had vanished, and partly 
from a feeling of inexpressible compassion 
for Lucy. In a few minutes Mistress Clarke i 
came forth and joined me. We walked some 
p^s in silence. 

TdU know all now,” said she, solemnly. 

“1 saw tT,^’ said I below my breathy 

And you shrink from us now,” slje said, 
with a hopelessness which stirred up all 
that was brave or good in me. \ 

‘*Kot a whit,” said I. "Human flesh 
shrinks from an encounter with the |H)wers 
of darkness : and for some reason unkubwm 
' to me the pure and holy Lucy is their 
victim.” 

The sins of the fathers sliair be visited 
upon the children,*' she said. 

" Who is her father ? ” asked L "Knowing 
as mdeh as I do, h may surely know more — 
knuw Ml. Tell me, I entreat you. madam, 
all, that you cau . conjecture respecting this^ 
dSndniac persecution of one so good.” * 
"t Will ; but not now. I must go to Lucy 
now. Come this afternoon, I will see you 
alone ; and O, sir, I will trust that you may 
yet ijmd some way to help us in our sore 
trouble.” 

I was miserably exhausted by the swoon- 
ing aflriglit which had taken possession of me. 

I wlicnl reached the inn, 1 staggered in like 
one overcome by wine. I went to my own 
private room. It was some time before I 
saw that the weekly post had come in, and 
brought me nay letters. There w;is one from, 
my uncle, one from my home in Devonshire, 
a4<l bne, re-directed over the first address, 
with a great coat of arms. It was, 
Wfrbm l^lr Philip TemiJest : my lettei* bf'm- 
^ quity resb^ing Mary Fitzgerald hail reached 
f hith at where it so happened that the 

^ Cohfit de la Toiir d'^-wvergne was qiiarlered 
is-. at the vetj time. He remembea^d m mfel*a 
j^utifiil attewlaut ; had hiid highSilrords 


with tke^qoeaeed qoimiiw^JMpsctiiigltui* 
tei^iU0,with an XkiglishgeiatdetKMtn i^igeed 
standijDg, who was am in the foreigni^ervice;- 
The countees augured eyil ^ his intentions ^ 
while .^ar 3 Vproud:and, Teheinent,, Asserted 
that he would sodn^ resented 

her : mistress’s iwamings. , as 3 an insult The 
consequenee was, that she hM Isfit^iMadanie 
de la Tour ti’Attvergiiefs service,, and, sae the 
count believedf had. gene to live .with the 
Englishman ; whether,. be had married her,, 
or not, he could not say^ . added Sir 

Philip Tempest, " you u^' easily hear what 
particulars you wish , to know respecting- 
Mary Fitzgerald from the Englishman him- 
self, ii^ as I suspect, he is no other than my 
neighbour and former ac<jaaiiitaitce, Mr.Ois- 
borne, of Skipford Hall, m the West Biding* 

I am led to the ImUef that he is, no other by 
several small particulars, none of which are 
ill tbemselves conclusive, but which, t^eu 
together, make a .mass of presumptivAaevi- 
deuce. As far as I oould make out from the 
count’s foreign pranuneiatjion, Gisborne) was; : 
the name of the Englishman ; 1 :kxu>w that 
, Gisborne of Skipford was abroad and in Uie 
foreign service at that tlme^be was a likely 
fellow enough for such an exploit ; ^ and, . 
above all, certain expressions recur to my 
mind, which he used iu reference to old BriJ* 
get. Fitzgerald, of Coldholme, whom he once 
encountered while staying with me at Starkey 
IVtanor House. 1 remember, that the lueetiug 
‘seeiped to have produced .some extraordinary 
eflect upon liis mind, as though he had sud- 
denly disco vcrtMl some connection which she 
might have had witli his previous life. 1 beg 
you to let mo know if 1 can be.oC any further 
service to you. Your uncle once . rendered 
me a good tium, and 1 will gladly repay it, so 
far as iu me lies, to his nephew.”., * , ' 

I was now apparently close on the discovery 
which 1 liad striven so many mouths to 
attain. But success bad lost its ^st. 1 put 
my letters down, and seemed to forget them 
all iu thinking of the mo^miug 1 hjd passed 
that very day. Nothing wa$ real, but the 
unreal presence, which had. come like an evil 
blast across my bodily and, bqrni itself 

down upon my braim Dinner came, and went 
away untouched. Early in - tlm afternoon I 
walked to the farfa4mu8e.> I found Mistress 
Clarke alone, and J was, glad mid relieved* 
She was evidently prepared \to. tpll me a]j 1 
might wish to hear. 

"You naked me fpr iMistreaS: Lucy’s true 
name ; it is Gisborne, ”,atie began. 

“Not Gisborne of Skipford 9” I exclaimed, ; 
breathless with auticipatiom, ' 

The same,” said she quietly, uotregjirding 
, my manner. " Her fattor^ln a JWi: of note ; 
although, being a Bomau JpathMic^ hejeannot 
take .that rank in this , country to which his 
statioH. entitles him. The coit%aequeii6e is that 
lie. liv^much abroad— has laeiw a soldier, I 
am t(33a," . ‘ 

“ And Luev's mother 9 ” X asked. 



cb.te.okMM.] i(!irjpo6*tatsi.BfiL mi 

L.— .oAl.. ..Wl.^. . ^ ■__. .. * r ■ ■ ^ 

Bh9 cihook hw b«Ad, mmt gi^^ald iAio wan Taicv^s mother ‘/If'go, tirid- 

aftidjlie. i^aM alnMt y^H bid get curbed blm in ignqranoe o^the d^par* 

when I wiM engaged to take ’'6hfti-ge ‘Of her, wrong he l»ad done her. To thia hour ali^ 
Her mother was dead." ' jearns after her loet child, and quesilotia 

" But you know her name ?— you can Wit the eatntd whether she be living or not. The 
if it waa Mary Fita^rald ? ** • roots of that curse lie deeper than she knowa: 

She looked astonuhed. "That waa het* she unwittingly banned him for a deeper 
name. But* eir, how came you to be ao well guilt than that of killing a dumb beast. ‘ the 
acquainted with it ? It was a m 3 ^tery to the sins of the fathers are indeed viaited upoh ' 
whole household at Skipfordr Court. She the children." 

waa some beautiful young woman whom he said Mistres Clarke, eagerly, "she 

lured away from her protectors while he was would never lei evil rest on her own grand- 
idwoad. I have heara said he puaetised some child. Purely, sir, if what you say be true, 
terrible deceit upon her, and when she caum there are hopes for Lucy. Let us go--^o at 
to know it she was neither to have nor to onqe, and tell this fearful woman all that you 
hold, but rushed off from his very arms, and suspect, and beseech her to take off the spell 
threw herself into a rapid stre.im and was she has put*iipon her innocent grandchild." 
drowned. It stung him deep with remorse, It seomod to me, indeed, that something 
but 1 used to think the remembi’ance of the like this was the best course we could pursue, 
mother's cruel death made him love the child But first it was necessary to ascertain more 
yet dearer." than wh-it mere rumour or cateless hear-say 

1 told her, as briefly as might be, of my could tell. My thoughts turned to my uncle 
researches after the descendant and heir of — he could advise me wisely — he ought to 
the Fitsgeralds of Rildoon, and added — know all 1 resolved to go to him without 
something of my old lawyer spirit returning delay ; but 1 did not choose to tell Mistress 
into mo forthomoineut^that I had no douM Clarke of all the visionary plans that flitted 
but that we should prove Lucy to be of right through my mind. I simply declared my in- 
possessed of large estates in Ireland. tentlon ot jn occeding straight to London on 

No flush came over her grey face ; no light Lucy's aiiairs. 1 bade her believe that my 
into her eyes. " And what is all the wemth interest on the young lady's behalf waa 
in the whole world to that poor girl 1 " she greater than ever, and that my whole time 
said. ** It will not free her from the gliastly should be given up to her cause. I saW that 
bewitchment which persecutes her. As for Mistress Ciaike dlsti'usted me, because my 
money, what a pitiful thing it is ; it cannot mind waa too full of thoughts for my words to 
, touch her." flow freely. She sighed and shook her headk 

“No more can the Evil Creature harm and said, “Well, it w;is all right!" in such a 
her," I Raid. “Her holy nature dwells apart, tone that it was an Implied reproach. But I 
and cannot Vie dehled or stained by all the was firm and constant in my heart, and 1 took 
devilish ails in the whole world." confidence from that. 

“ True I but it is a cruel fate to know that I rode to Ijonilon. I lode long days drawn 

all si I rink from her, sooner or later, as from out into the lovely summer nights ; I cpuld 

one iKiSsessed, accursed." • not rest. 1 reached Iioiidon. 1 told my uncle 

“How came it to pass ?" I asked. all, though in the stir of t)ie great city the 

“J^ay, I know not. QJd rumours there hoiTor had faded away, and 1 could hardly 
aie, Unit wei'e bruited through the household knagine that he would believe the tale I told 
at Skiplord.'J , him of the fearful double of Lucy whicl^ I 

“ Tell me," I demanded. had seen on the lonely moornside. But my 

“ They came from servai^ts, who would uncle had lived many year^ and learnt many 
lain account tor everything. Uhey say that, things ; and in the deep secrets of family 
many years ago, Mr. Gisborne killed a dog history that had been confided to him be had 
belonging to an old witch at Coldholm 3 ; heluid of cases of innocemt people bewitched 
that she cursed, with a dreadful and myste- and taken possession of by evil spirits yet 
rioub cutse, the creature, whatever it might uiore fearful than Lucy’s. For, as he said, to 
be, that ho should love best ; and that it judge from all 1 told him, that resemblance 
struck so deeply into his heart that for years had no power over her— she was too pure 
he kept himself aloof from any temptation and good to be tainted by its evil,^ haunting 
to love aught. But who could help loving presenci*. It had, in all probability, ao my 
Lucy ( " ancle conceived, tiled to suggest wicked 

“ you never heard the witch's name ? " thoughts and <0 tempt to wicked actibns ; 
I gasped. but she, in her BaiuUy maidenhood, had passed 

“Yes — they called hw Bridget ; they said on undefiled by evil thought or dcM. Jt 
he would never go near the spot again for cUuld not touch heiii^ soul : but true, it set 
terror of her. Yet he was a brave man ! ” her up^i^t from s^tl sweet Jove or common* 
“ Listen," said I, taking hold of her arm, human intercotu»^. My uncle threw himself 
the better to arrest her lull attention.} "if with an energy more like six and twenty than 
what 1 buspecl holds true, that man Stole sixty intufthq^nsideratiou ol the whole case. 
Budget’s only child — ^the very Maiy Fitz-lHe Uimertwk the pioving Lucy's descent 


and volunt^itt^'to ga aiik.:fiiid onJ^ Mr. Mn* ^ said ‘1,'^ifiog 

hom^ aadjdtonk the leigul fn'oofs af gtTen ma 4n c&uiirontifif aii^,v^!t0ia9 

^u<^*a descent from Fitzgeralds of KU'«' ^rs}a% in my secret somJ dl^Kaded. ^ 

&JOI 1 , and, $Mf^dly, 4ie #oiild tej to hear ail ** You had oncse a Uttk dog,^ I e<MM4nned. 
that be could respecting the wording of the ^e ip>r<l8 called out in her .;iSftore abeW of 
cutse, and'ti^eljtarany and what means bad emotion than the intolltgence of her daui^t^'s 
been tidcen to endreise that tendble appear- death. Sha broke in upon my dpeecb : 
ance. . For he told me of instances where, by “I had t It was hi^s-r-the last thing I 
prayers and long fasting, the evil possessor had of heift^-^d it was shot for wauton- 
had been driven forth with howling and ne& ! It died in my arma The man who 
many cries from the body which it had con^ killed that dog roes it to this day. For that 
to inhaldt ; he spoke of those strange New dumb bead’s blood, his best-beloved stands 
England cases wijicb had hapi)enea not so accursed.” , ^ ' j 

long before ; of Mr. Defoe who had written a Her eyes distended as if she were in a 
book, wherein he had named many mode^ of j trance and saw the working of bar curse, 
subdning apparitions, and sending them back Again 1 spoke : 

whence thev came j and, lastly, he spoke low “O, woman I” I said, ^Hhat best bdoved, 
of dreadful ways of compelling witches to standing accursed before men, is your dead 
undo their witchcraft But I could not en- daughter’s child.” 

dure to bear of those tortures and burnings. The life, the energy, the passion came back 
I said that Bridget was ratlier a wild and to the eyes with which she pierced through 
savage woman than a malignant witch ; and, to see if I spoke truth ; then, without 
above all, that Lucy was of her kith and another question or word, she threw herself 
kill ; and that in putting her to the trial, by on the ground with fearfiil vehemence, and 
water or by fire, we should be torturing— it clutched at the innocent daiaies with con- 
might be to the death — ^the ancestress of her vulsed hands. 

we sought to redeem. “ J^^one of my bone ! flesh of my flesh ! have 

My uncle thought awhile, and then said, ^ cursed thee — and art thou accursed 
that in this last matter I wtis right — at any So she moaned as she lay prostrate in her 
rate, it should not be tried, with his consent, great agony. I stood aghast at toy own 
till all other modes of remedy had failed ; work. She did not hear my broken seu- 
aud assented to mv proposal that I should go tonces ; she asked no moi*e, but the dumb 
myself and see Bridget, and tell her all, confirmation my sad looks had given of that 
III accordance with this, I went down one fact, tliat her curse rested on her own 
once more to tlie wayside inn near Cold- daughter’s child. The fear grew on me lest 
holme. It was late at night when I arrived she should die in her strife of body and soul ; ' 
there ; and, while I supped, I inquired of the and then would not Lucy remain under the 
landlord more particulars as to Bridget’s spell as long as she lived ? 
ways. Solitary and savage had been her life Even at this moment, I saw Lucy coming 
for many years. Wild and despotic were her through the woodland path that led to 
words and manner to those few people who Bridget’s cottage ; Mistress Clarke was with 
came across her path. The country-folk did -1 frit at my heaj’tthat it was her, by the 
her imperious bidding, because they feared balmy peace that the look of her sent over 
to disobey. If they pleased her, they pros- m?, as she slowly^ advanwd, a ghid surprise 
pered ; if, on the contrary, they neglected oi' shining out of her soft quiet eyes. That was 
traversed her behests, misfortunes, small or ss her gaze met mine^ As. her look.s Lll 
great, fell on them and theirs. It was not on the woman lying stiff, convulsed on the 
detestation so much as an indefinable terror earth, they beewe full of tender pity ; and 
thakshe excitetl. ske came forward, to> try and lilt her up. 

In the morninsr I went to see her. She Seating herself on the turf; she took Bridget’s 
was 8tandir.£t on the green outside her cottage, kead into her lap ; and, with gentle touches, 
and received me with the sullen grandeur of she arranged the dishevelled grey hair stream- 
a throneless queen. I read in her face that thick and wild from beneath her mutch, 
she recognised me, and that I was not un- ** Clod help her,” murmured Lucy. “ iiow 
welcome ; but she stood silent till I had ®ke suffers ! * 

opened my errand. - her desire we sought for water ; but 

“ I have news of your daughter,” said I, when we returned Bridget 'had recovered her 
resolved to speak straight to tul that I knew wandering senses, and was kneeling with 
she felt of love, and not to spare her. ** She clasped hands before Lucy, gazing at fcliat 
is dead ! ” ' sweet sad face as though her troubled nature 

;^he stem figure scarcely trembled, but hm* drank in health and ,|fface fromeverymo- 
kand sought the support of the door-post. meat’s contemptotioil*\' ‘ tinge on 

.. "I knew that she was dead,” said she, deep Lucy’s^pale cheeks showed me that she was 
' and low, and thea was silent for an instant. a^wa«e of our return ; otherwise Jt appeai’ed 
My tears that ’should have flowed for her as if she was con^ioua of her’ influence for 
were burnt up long years ago. Yeui^ man, over the passionate and troubled woman 
toll me about her/’ ^ " kneeling before her, and would not willingly 
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aveift, W graiv« and loting eyed fkDm that 
wrinkled aald'ettrewoi^i eouiitenance; | 

. Suddenly, — In the twinkling of an eye, — the 
creature appeared, l&ere, bemnd Lucy ; fear- ^ 
fully the eame as to outward semblance, but 
kneding exsct^ as Bridget knelt, and clasp- 1 
ing her hands m jesting mimicry as Bridget 
olasped hers in her ecstasy that was deepen- 
ing into ajnrayer. Mistress Clarkt cried odt^ 
Bridget arose slowly, her gase fixed oni^he I 
creature beyond : drawing her breath wfth a ' 
hissing sound, never moving her ten'ible 
eyess, that were steady as stone^ she made a 
dart at that phantom, and cauglit, as I had , 
done, a mere handful of empty air. We 
saw no more of the creature — vanished as 
suddenly as it came, but Bridget looked 
slowly on, as if watching some receding form. 
Lucy sate still, white, trembling, drooping, — ; 
1 think she would have swooned if I had not | 
been there to uphold her. While I was, 
attending to her, Bridget passed us, without a 
word to any one, and, entering her cottage, 
she barred herself in, and left us without. 

All our endeavours were now directed to 
get Jjucy back to the house where she had 
tarried the night before. Mistress Clarke told 
me that not hearing from me (some letter 
must have miscamed) she )iad grown im- 
patient and despairing, and had urged Lucy 
to the enterprise of coming to seek her grand- 
mother ; not telling her,, indeed, of the dread 
reputation she possess^, or how we sus- 
pected her of having so fearfully blighted , 
^that innocent girl ; but, at the same time, ' 
hoping much from the mysterious stirring of ^ 
blood, which Mistress Clarke trusted in for ! 
the removal of the curse. They had come by a ! 
ditferent route from that which I had taken ; 
to a village inn not far from Coldholme, only . 
the night before. This was the first interview | 
between ancestress and descendant. , 

All through the sultry noon I wandered ; 
along the tangled wood-yaths of the old' 
neglected forest, thinking where to turn for 
remedy in a matter sq complicated and mys- 
terious. Meeting a countryman, I asked my 
way to the nearest clergynym, and went, 
hoping to obtain some counsel from him. 
But he proved to be a coarse and common- 
minded man, giving no time or attention 
to the intricacies’ of a case, but dashing 
out a strong opinion involving immediate 
action. .For instance, as soon as 1 named 
Bridget Fitagerald he exclaimed ; 

** The Coldholme witch ! the Irish papist ! 
I’d have had her ducked long since but for 
that other papist, Sir Philip Tempest, He has 
liad to threaten honest folk about here over and 
over again, or tbey*d have had her up before 
the justices for her blaok doings. And it’s the 
law of the land that wjtehes should be burnt I 
Ay ! and of Scripture, too, sir ! yet you see 
a papist, if he!s ta rich squire, can overrule 
both law and Scripture. I’d carry a mggot 
myself to rid the countiy of her I ” 

Such an one could give me no heip. I 


ratbst drew baek what 1 had.alreadr^i^^ ' 
I and tried to xnakQ the parsofi; 

, treating him to several pots of bear, ^ 
I village inn^to which we had adjourned for 
our conference at his suggestion. I left hljoi 
I as "soon as 1 could, and returned to Cold- 
holme, shaping my way past deserted Starkey 
Manor House, and coming upon it by the 
back. At that side were the oblong remains 
!of the old moat, the waters of which lay 
' placid and motionless under the crimson rays 
of the setting sun ; with the forest-trees lying 
straight along each side, and their deep green 
, foliage mirrored to blackness in the burnished 
su|^fac6 of the moat below,— and the broken 
sun-dial at the end nearest the hall, — and the 
heron, standing on one leg at the water’s 
edge, lazily looking down for fish — ^tlie lonely 
; and desolate house scarce needed the broken 
I windows, the weeds on the door-sill, tlie 
, broken shutter softly flapping to and fro in 
the twilight breeze to fill up the picture of 
desertion and decay. 1 lingered about the 
i place until the growing darkness warned me 
on. And then I passed along the path, cut 
by tlie orders of the last lady of Starkey 
Manor House, that led me to Bridget’s cot- 
' tage. 1 suddenly resolved to see her ; and, 
in spite of closed doors — it might be of 
resolved will — she should see me. So I 
knocked at her door, gently, loudly, fiercely. 

I shook it so vehemently that at length the 
ohl lunges gave way, and wdth a ci’ash it fell 
inwards, leaving me suddenly face to face 
iwdth Bridget. I, red, heated, agitated wi^ 
so long baffled efforts — she, stiff as any 
I stone, standing right facing me, her eyes 
I dilated with terror, her ashen lips trembling,, 
but her body motionless. In her hands she 
held her crucifix, as if by that holy symbol 
she sought to oppose my entrance. At sight 
of me, her whole frame relaxed, and she sc^ 
back upon a chair. Some nfighty tension had 
given wayn Still her eyes looked fearfully 
into the gloom of the outer air, made more 
opaque by the glimmer of the lamp inside, 
which she had placed before the picture of 
the Virgin. 

*• Is she there ? ” asked Bridget, hoarsely. 

“ No ! Who '# 1 am alone. You remember 
me.” 

“Y'es,” replied she, still terror-strieken. 

“ But she — that creature — has been looking 
in upon me through that window all the day 
long. I have closed it up with my shawl ; 
and then 1 saw her feet below the door, as, 
long as it was light, and I knew she heard 
my very breathing — iiiay, worse, my very 
prayers ; and X could not pray, for her listen- 
ing choked the words ire they rose to my 
lips. Tell me, who is slie 3— what means that 
double girl I saw this morhing 3 One had 
a look of my dead Mary ; but the other 
curdled my blood, and yet ik was the same !.” 

She^jha^: hold of my arm, as if to 

seoui^ Bome human companionship.. 

She sh^k ml over with the sUght, nev^ 
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cctisuimtreter . 1 told iier‘i 

mjrt«HiU;IJiaVi^;.told ii'jjoii, sp^ng tiSj,a» 
of tUe (leliaijbpUv ; / ^ 

How told me that tlie 

reseml^laube had di^I^h Lu^ forth from heir 
father's house— haw 1 had disbelieved, uutll, 
with mioe ow4 J8^e& I had seen another Lucy 
standing behuidmy Lucy, the same inform and 
feature, but with the. demon-soul looking out 
of ^he eyes. 1 t«old her all, I say, believing 
that shef--who8e curse was working so upon 
the life of hei* innocent grandchild — was thh 
only person who could find the remedy and 
the redemption, 1 had done, she sate 

silent for many minutes. 

“ You love Mary's child t ” she asked. * 

"I do, in sjpite of the fearful working of 
the curse — I love her. Yet I shrink from 
her ever since that day on the ipoCr-side.' 
And men must shrink from one so .accom- 
panied ; friends and lovers must stand afar 
Ob, Bridget Fitzgerald 1 loosen the 
curse ! Set her free ! 

“Where is she 1” 

I eagerly caught at the idea that* her pre- 
sence was needed, in order, by some strange 
prayer or exorcism, the spell might be 
reversed. , 

“ I will go and bring her to you,” I ex- 
claimed But Bridget tightened her hold upon 
my arm. 

“ Nat so,” said she, in a low, hoarse voice. 
“It would kill me to see her again as I saw 
her this inoming. And I must live till I 
have worked my work. Leave me!” said 
she, suddenly, and again taking up the cross. 
“ I defy the demon 1 have called up. Leave 
me to wrestle with it ! ” 

She stood up, as if in ^ ecstasy of iuspii'a- 
Uou, from which all fear was uaiiished. 1 
lingered — ^why, I can hardly tell, — until once 
more she bade me begone, As 1 went along 
the forest way looked back, and saw her 
planting the cross in the empty^tlireshold, 
wlim'e me door had been. 

The next morning Lucy and I went to 
seek her, to bid her join her prayers with ours. 
The cottage stood open and wide to our gaze. 
No human being was there: the cross re- 
marked on the threshold, but Bridget was 
gone. 

THE BETTER. 

Weary head and aching eye. 

Rank to ilumher heavily ; 

But the mind could not he etill, 

Wayward thought would have her will. 

Ami within the heated brain 
r^wiftly sang a th^ling strain,— 

* Let thy sloepi^ aense appear ‘ ‘ 

^ Wotd eitibodi^ to ^the oar : 

Let Ube Better be thy theme, 

’ Ahd depSet'in lively dream 

Things tbiibiBi^ht be, were the wrong 
Wcak^ei^ll^ sight moreeuong, 
c ; , Thou alu^f^ ia>tri|e|r^|wU -'1. M,- I 
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theJfJ<^t'8'pureld^l, ^ 

/' Ifhbhbuow Wde wereif>ok«hi') ^ 

If 'no hbiiicd vdtrs were brakch, ' ; 

If the fiathfttl eye's revealing \ ' ' 

Bpake iho gentle splrit^a Ihetiiffl^'^' ' 

'And ion e^'ba.'that'loek not Idtianess “ ' . ^ * 

Fell the f>eiiid turn of Mindnets, 'I 
If the Bhorbeight could be iengtheDddy i '' ' ^ > 

If the ^eak-aight could he atnngthenodf - 
* If die Bqaiut-ey(|d ttn,ightly, mw, 

If the tnte and just were law, 

If to stmigluen crooked -thin^ 

Wcie the stiength and joy of kings. 

If desert were still rewardbd, 

Wealtn and favour unregaided, ' 

If the good were o'er the great, 

Right o'er D'.ight, and love o'er state,— 

Then were Time's rich fatness couio, 

E:irth*s desired Millennium ; 

Peace in power would liave a brother. 

Bliss and Virtue kiss each other; 

Under the holy Wisdom's reign 
Men would grow divine again.” 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. * ; 

nUSSIAXS AT HOME. 

This is the order of afternoon —June 'the 
mouth, and two hours past merldUai ^e 
Do you never please yourself in striving to 
iiuagiue what people are doing thousands of 
miles away at such and such an exact moment ? 
It must be meny this golden June season in 

f ay Sherwood, il^ld Robin Hood has thrown 
is crossbow by, and feels quite honest, though 
somewhat a-dry. and is gone to drain a flagon 
of the best, in the leafiest glade of the wood* 
with that Friar, who is always thirsty. Will 
Scarlett is determined that Lis nose shall vie 
in hue with his name, an,d is toasting jolly 
June in the sunshine with Alleu-a-Dale, who 
luis got his rebec in flue tune, and carols to it 
till the birds crow jealous, ami think him a 
very over-rated performer. Midge the Miller 
is indubitably silking with the best of them, 
for Midge, though tUc careful Percy has 
somehow overlooked the, inference, was evi- 
dently a Cheshire Presided on the 

banks of the River Dee, where who so jolly 
as he ? As fdr Lil^e John, at most times 
rather a saturnine and vindictive outlaw, in- 
citing the dishonest .but ^peaceable Robin to 
cut ofiT the heads of bish, 0 |)s and pitch them 
into their graves, }n addition to, rifling them 
of their mitres and pastoral rings — Little 
John is laughing very hearti^, in his own 
misanthropical mani^er, to Uiink that it is 
June^ and flue weather, and that it will soon 
be the height of the season for pilgrimages 
to the wealthy shrines ; and Maid Marian — 
what should or could she i>e doing in her 
bowel*, but weavings. ^many-coVouired chaplets 
imd garlands, and sia|^g, songs about summer 
and the roses in Jane } . ^ 

, Bo all is merry .this June day in xuy 
imi^gmary Sherwood^ and in nitjuiy other real 
a;^ tangible localities an^ jiving, hearts 
my fancy could paint at this moment, far, 
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far away, t'his is a merry tim«5 1 am sure 
for same scoi'es of gausy bonnets with 
pretty. faces behind them ; for hampers with 
many bottles contalidng something else be- 
sides salad mixture .; for steamboat decks, 
for pic-nie turfs, for Kenilworth and Netley 
riiini^ for the bow-window, at the. Trafalgar, 
for eij^ht hours ^at tlie seaside, fur excursion 
Tans, for Sunday -school festivals with their 
many fiags and nronstrous tea-driikings ; for 
the man with the trombone, aifd the gipsYes 
at Norwood and the Saint Sebastianised ar- 
tillery man at chalky Roaherville ; for the 
solemn cbesnut-trees and timid deer of Bushey, 
and the pert pagoda and shaven lawns of 
Cremorne; for many thousand happy men 
and women and children, who are disporting 
themselves in God’s good summer season. 
1 cannot linger further on the delights 
which mirth can give ; but I sura them 
all up in a presumed Sherwood, and the 
assumption that it is very merry there. 
But, I am compelled to confess mourn- 
fully,* aho, that the genuine merriment I 
can recal is on the wrong aide of fifteen 
hundred miles away, and that it is the very 
reverse of merry in the month of June in 
the village of Volnol Voloschtchok. 

^ Merry ! Imagine the merriment of a CagOt 
villa^fe m Beam in the middle of the Middle' 
Ages ; imagine the joviality of the BiamoUd 
in DciTy, before Kirke’s ships broke through 
the Boom. Imagine the conviviality Of a' 
select party of Jew's beleaguered in the castle 
of Yorjc, with the king’s surgeon-den tista, to 
f he number of sorue thousands, outside. Ima- 
gine the enjoymeut of a Rabelais' botind to 
board and lodge With a John Calvin. I think | 
any of these reunions would surpass, in out- ! 
side gaiety at l^st, the cheerfulness of a* 
Russian Slobodn, and of the Russians home 
therein. As Alexis Hardshellovitch and I 
emerge from tUuStarosta’s house, and wander 
up and down tfie lon^tudinal gap between 
tho houses, wbicti may, by n|i extreme stretch 
of courtesy, be called the main street, 1 may 
here mention that th«^ Street, regarded as a 
thoroughfare, is as yet irtipeifectly understood, 
in Russia. The monstrous perspectives of 
St. Petersburg /have few imitations in the 
provinces. There are 6ven traces remain- 
ing in modem Moscow of the circular streets 
of the Wend villages ; some of which yet re - 1 
main in the Altmark, and in the province of | 
Luneborg in Oenuahy, and are coiumon in j 
the purely Sclavonic parts of Russia. The 
liouses are jostled one agzulnst the other in a 
circle, more or less regular, and there is but j 
one opening for ingress or ^ress! The cause 
of this peculiar fotm of Construction is doubt- 
less to be traced to the old Ishmaelitish times, 
when every village’s was against its 
neighbour. In many of the Russian govern- 
ments there are still villages consisting of 
a singl(& atreet, closed at one extremity :'re« 
seinbling what in Western cities is ternftd a 
blind alley. I fee! a density of dullness and 
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mental melancholy' settling on me in A,, 
place ; the hoc^is begin ko look I&e 
vans; the few trees like gibbet^; the blrdsir' 
—•the buman ones I^ean— like gaol-birds; 
the whole place seems plague-stricken, or 
panic«strickijn, or famine-atrrdcen, or all th w ' 
at once. 

As for “Life,” sOcial acceptation of the 
term, there is not a pinch of it in the whole 
jfrey snuffbox of a hamlet. I am not dif-^ 
hcult to jdease as to villages, I don’t'*^' 
e3|;poct to find green lanes, trim hedges, ' 
ivy-grown churches, smiling cottages, rosy 
children'^ ponds with ducks, and' cows, and 
sheep, looking as though they had been ' 
wa^ied and spruced up for the especial bene-^' 
fit of Mr. Sidney Cooper, E.A., who had sent 
word he was coming. 1 don’t expect to find 
these thin^a, as a matter of course, anywhere 
but in ail English village. I have seen some 
of tho dullest, dreariest, ugliest villages under 
the sun in loanee and Germany and Belgium. 
Tlie clean village of Brock is not so clean as 
it is, and much more hideous than it might 
be ; and ,1. an> given to understand that an 
Ameribau ^•^hsiker” village is calculated, for 
gloominess in aspect and deficiency in the 
picturesque, to “whq> all creation” quite' 
hollow. Still, I am inclined to think that a 
village peopled by primitive Puritans, who 
had tesponsedthe deceased wives* sisters’ hus- 
bands* wives of Mormon elders, and had after- ' 
wards been conveirted to the ’ Shaker way of 
ItHlhkin^, must be a community of roaVing 
prodigals compared to the inhabitants of’ 
Volnoi. ii ' ‘ 

Beyond the watch-tower, there is not one 
building to give individuality to the village, 
or any sign of communal organisation. Tho, 
Starosta’s house is two or threk sizes larger 
than its fellows ; the only other hht that may 
be called a public building is the granary, 
which is a bam of considerable size'; but 
houses and barns are all alik*e — all littered at 
one farrow by one inexorable grey, dull, 
dingy, timber-bristled Sow. Tlie very poorest 
moiijik’s house is the diminished c<nTnterpart 
of the reputedly wealthjr Starosta’s dwelling. 
Them is nowhere any sign of the humblest 
decoration, the feeblest attempt at porch or 
suiniher-honse building, Or parasitiiml'^shFafb 
training, or painting, or whitewashing, or even 
paruig-pitohiwg. There is not a bench before- 
a door ; but it must be admitted that over 
each doorway there is a rough-fir board, on 
winch is branded rather than pS,iated, in red 
and white, the mdeSst resemblance, of a 
bucket, a hatchet, a saw, a ladder, a coil of 
ropes, and similar imp^ments. These Egypto- 
Oherokee implements m^u that.the dwellers 
in the doorways are respectlvdy bucket-men, 
hatchet-men, saw-men, and so forth ; and 
that, in ease of iire,t]tey are^ bound to provide 
these implements^ end to do suit and service 
with them'to^eir ^rynn towards the ex- 
tinction,. An coaflagratioti. ’ If I '«^ant to 
see and trailing plants, Alexis 


tells nie, 1' mnst go tb 'l&ateritolaf/ 
.'Undreds of Terats^oiS^ or to the (said to be) 
^iiog villijgeB m thegc^^ments of Sbursk 
and Woroaescb. If Iiirant to see 
dwellings otberwiias t^n in this interminable 
grey garb, X visit tbe *&lobodas of 
wealthy and puiiM* seigneurs— tbe Orlofife, 
Deniidoffs, and , acb^r^metieifs, where the 
houses are pMnted in all the colours of 
ihe rainbow ; where the Starosta’s house 
•has a garden before and a garden behind, 
and where there is positively a church whose 
timbered sides are painted without, and 
plastered within, and whose dome Sind cu- 
polas are daubed the brightest blue, and 
bespangled with stars in burnished copper. 
N<?t this for Volnol. Here all is grey; yet 
it is far from the sort of place where Be- 
ranger’s Merry little grey fat man would 
elect to take up his abode. Eoad, and 
palingB, and scant herbage, and ^tones, and 
houses are all of the exact tint of modeller’s 
day. One longs not for the darling green of 
English scenery, for that is hopeless and un- 
attainable, but for even the yellow smeared 
houses of eastern towns, or the staring white 
of French villages. There is but one varia- 
tion in hue, — ^far up above where the sun 
dwelU j and there it is indeed a hot and| 
copper sky, and the sun at noon is bloody. 
But the great master of light and shade dis- 
dains to throw Volnol into chiaro-oscuro. 
He will parch, and wither, and blaze up its 
surface with a uniformly-spread blast of 
burning marl ; but he will give it no dark 
comers, no chequered lights — no Rembrandt 
groves of rich brown — ^no Ostade diamond 
touches of pearly bi’illiancy. 

There is so deeprooted a want of confidence 
in the oulcksand-like soil of Russia on the 
part of tne dwellers in towns, as well as those 
who abide in the country, that the founda- 
tions of the houses reach far above the 
earth. In St. Petersburg, indeed, the base- 
ment of every house is vaulted, like the 
bullion oihees at the Bank of England. B\it 
in villages such as this, precautions have been 
taken to prevent the poor limber house 
being blown away, or tumbling to pieces, 
or falling head over heels, or sinking right 
thremgh the rotten earth, and coming out at 
the autijwdes. By a species of compi’omise 
between the dog-kennel, the hen-roost, and 
the pigeon-cote styles of architecture, the 
houses are tliemaelves perehed upon blocks of 
granite, — a material common enough in tliis 
country, and admirably suited to the sculp- 
ture of monoliths to great men, were there 
any great men in it to raise monoliths to. 
£u attendant, they raise statues to' the 
rascals. There is naturally between the| 
planks of the ^ouiul-fioor, and the i^ue- 
stee^di msQaria^ emitting majX^hy. I 

beneat% a ^ace some fourteen inlmes 
height, arid t^prroace is a hothouse for foul 
weeds, a for nameless^ filth and 

rubbish, ana^'^''^i^etually freafa field and 


psatuxe new.^rilaarith l^tUes'iaad ^ephan- 
tme visrmin. The htitiiKte 'Arming the'oulitza, 
or stfreet^ are not dontiguous. TShpf are 
detadhed villa residei^, 'with 'frai^gular 
intervals, offering pvotipki^ of dust- 
heaps and copper sky. 3ut with not so 
much as a clothes’ pole wbidh a Jonah 
could sit under with the hope., thai he 
might be overshadowed by a gourd in the 
morning. • 

No shops. • Shops are a feature of vil- 
lage life not yet tmdenAood in a Russian 
sloboda. Even in government towns of some 
pretehsions-^ven in theGorods — where there 
are two or three churches to every hundred 
inhabitants— shops for the sale of the com- 
monest necessaries of life are woefully scanty 
in number. Tbere are soine houses (in the 
towns) where bread is sold ; and in the 
meanest villages there is the usual and inevi- 
table quota of government dram-shops ; but 
for every other article of merchandise, 7— 
whether you desire to purchase it wholesale 
or retail, — you must go, as in a Turkish town 
in Asia Min^, or in a Hindostanee canton- 
ment, to the bazar, which is in a Gostinnol- 
Dvor on the smallest, seediest, rag-shoppish 
scale, but called by the same high-sounding 
name, and which is as much the' centre of 
sale and barter transactions, as. though it 
were either one of the stately edifices in 
which the buyers and sellers of St. Peters- 
burg the heathen, and Moscow the holy, 
spend or gain their millions of roubles. 
There is no Gostinnoi-Dvor, of course, in such 
petty villegiaturas as Volnol, and the' hap]>y 
villagers effect their little marketings in this* 
wise. The major proportion of the poor food 
they eat, they produce themselves. The 
coarse grain they and their cattle fodder on is 
either garnered in their own bins behind 
their own hovels, or is drawn, under cer- 
tain restrictions, and in stated rations— (in 
times of scarcity) — from the common granary. 
Though small tlmir village home, the Im- 
perial government, in its wisdom and mercy, 
and bent on comforting its people, has thrown 
the ill boding shadow df its e^le wings over 
a noisome shebeen of a vodki-larka, or gi*og- 
shop, where, on high ^ys and holidays, the 
children of the Czar may drink themselves 
as drunk as soot, without fear of punish- 
ment : and where, on non-red letter days, 
they get drunk v?ith no permission at all — 
and are duly sobered by the stick afterwards. 
For raiment, the women weave some coarse 
fabric for common wear, and spin some sail- 
clotlilike linen ; as for calicoes and holiday 
garments, the Staroata and the Bourmister 
are good enough to make that little matter 
right for the people between them. Tliey 
clothe the naked, fer a consideration, and 
in tbedr beneficence take payment in the 
smallest instalments for the goods supplied, 
but woe to the moujik or the baba who is 
behindhand in his or her little payments to 
those inexorable tallymenr 


, ch*i..Di«k«:^ A JQt)4»EY DUE IJOETH. ‘ 

> — . — ; ^ — L^. 'i '; ,, ; ,. 

FoE,. t];id ^hief prop or l^itsis ^ the inu^i- whetfier it be wielded by a polifce*cdrp«iA«iir.,' 
cipal .tjj,tttbority ie, of .coui»<^ .the Holy,&icfc; by a bruW pewn^^^ ^ ^ a 

wliose glorioue, piaus^juidinimortAl memory, Amooka people so consfaiitly bea^s^ ^ 

wilh no doubt, Oft, dr^k by Eussian tories the Bti^ans^ it would naturally Uis expebtied*^ 
of the old’ school, and with nine times nine, that whenever the beaten had the power, they ' , 
a century hence; As 1 intend hereafter would boconM themselves the beaters, ana 
to speak of the H. S. in its institutional that their wives and children, their cattle 
point of view, and to show that, like the and domestic animals would lead a terrible 
tcliinh, it has a pyramidal and mutually co- time of it This is not the case. Haxthau- 
hering and supporting formation; 1 havb sen, with an apologetic shrug forthesbomi- 
only to hint, in this place, thjjt the happy nations of the stick regime, says, “Tout le 
villagers get an intolerable amount of it, monde donne des coups en Russie,” and goes 
both from, the Boturmister and the Starosta. om to say tliat, the father beats his son, the 
The Bounnister is the great judge — Minos, husbandjins wife, the mother her daughter, 
Rhaclamanthus, and JEacua combihed — under the child his playfellow, and so forth.” 1 am 
the Eluto of this Tai-tarus, the absent M. de thoroughly disinclined to believe this. From 
Katerichassoff. The Bourmister has power all 5 have seen of the common people, they 
to order his adjoint the Starosta, for all his appear to treat each other with kindnesses 
long beard and venerable aspect, to undergo forbearance. A father may occasionally pitch 
the discipline of the stick ; he has the power into his dmtiken son ; but the Bussiaus at 
to order the Starosta’s great-giand mother to home are far removed from being bys- 
be flogged ; were it possible for that old lady tematically*violent and crueL There is this 
to be ^ive. The young men of the village, one grand protection to the married ladies^ 
the young maidens thereof, the children, that the Bnssiaii husband when drunk, 
and the idiots, and the sick people, can all at instead of a tiger, the moat innocent of ba-a i 
the woi'd of command from the north German lambs. It never by any chance occurs to 
intendant, be lashed like hounds ; or, at his him to jump upon the wife of liis bosom, or 
pleasure, he can send them — thirty miles to knock her teeth down her throat, or to 
distance, if he chooses — to a police-station, kneel on her chest, or to chastise her with a 
with a little note to the nadziratelle or poker. When most drunk he is most aifec* 
polizle-kapltan ; which note is at once ho- tionate. We have all of us heard the stock 
noured by that functionary, who takes care Russian story, stating it to be the custom for 
that, as 'for as there is any virtue in the: a Russian bride to present her future lord 
battogues or s|)lit»'Cane8, the peisou entitled and master with a whip on the wedding-day, 
to receive the amount of toco for which the and to be afterw^ards known to express dis- I 
bill is gooil, shall have no cause to com- [ content if her husband was lax in the Cxer- 
plain of the police rate of discount. Dis- cise of the thong on her marital shoulders, 
count*! the generous nadziratelle will oft- Such an event, I have good reason to believe, 
times give the inoujik an odd dozen for is as common in Rustiia as is the sale of a 
luck. . wife in Sinithfield, and with a halter round 

The Bourmister’s authority, then, is almost her neck, among us in England. Yet Mus- 
as awful and irresponsible ns that of the covite husbands will lie quite as long undei* 
captain of a man-of-war thirty 3 cars ago (the the imputation of wife-whipping as the 
nearest approach to the Grand Seigueur I English husbands do undev the stigma cS 
can think of), and he can order the gratings wife-selJing^ and as unjustly. In this case, 
to be rigged, and the hanfis to be turned the saddle is placed on exactly the wrong 
up for punishment, whenever things are not heft-se. A Russiau peasant has really no 
going shipshape, or he^is out of temper. The objection to sell his wife ; ^aud for a schtoff 
Starosta more closely I’esemblea the boat- or derai-Johu of vodki will part with his 
swain. He has no special airthorit}'^, under Tatiana or Ekateriana cheerful!}^. The Eng- | 
tlie articles of war, to bleat, but he does most lishman will not barter away his moiety, b^ 
cmisumedJy, The Bounnister cau cause any he keeps her, and bruises her. To their - 
s^fte mau or woman to be stripped, tied hprats and cattle the Russians axe singularly 
U]>, and flogged ; but he does it officially, and merciful, preferring far more to drive them 
with a grim mocking semblance of execut- by kind words than by blows. In general, - 
ing j iistice. The Starosta kicks, cudgels, too, the women seem to treat the babies and 
pimciies, and slaps— -not officially, but offi- little children with all desirable kindness and 
cioiisly. The one state of things resembles affection; the only exceptional case I’ can 
the punishment inflicted Dr. Broom back, recal was narrated to me by a Russian gen- 
the schoolmaster,— the other, the thrashing tleman, who told me that in some villages of 
administered by the fourth-form boy to his the government, of Tchernigoff there was a 
fug. But there is not much to choose between pcirfect epid^ic among the women (only) for 
the two inflictions, as for as the amount of beating ^ejir children ; and that they were 


the two inflictions, as fer 


and that they were 


whip, as long as it is a whip, will harVi .^cases the child^ had to be 
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^ th§Dft.^, tinnst stM«,|(0 y^ii a^i]^“la<w)r^ind1ipgka ont 

%;Jijf^i 3 Lt it ra^-y t}mt 0Or%at,j^'c?i,n aeWpra iiiyeat 

’ «ny iiiforniaJlt vas laniadf a alav^^eiv; JPWw/pf be 

aij!^ I nm^^Tio mpw teujti4 to m^ike,l1ie fitate- will 

,^ient,1?e<MiU8eXlmYe ^qweiitly,liear4.sbi^U^^ 3ilp^e^',p»t ifi^eque^Sy 

sibories of tko alitjc^t ipexprerfblf? craelttea *t8 

of sX^vcTinoth^itp ilieir children, fromslaye- .epiimv, ^',5(Ceei) ^pcwalijatioal image 
ov^Tiera from j^.Bovthcrn states of America, strdipgfy 

It is a cmrm^s' circnmstanee, although quite »)uare tower^ jmd |)iere clioir 

foreign ip the analogy sought to be here and aisles^ .fipt y^^ are to ^menib^r that 
conveyed, that the village of L’Estague, the peetch ia^omi^sed of t'w,o sep^l'ate parts 
jiear Marseilles, which was originally colon* of separate nationalities. , [The, loiag body is 
ised in the old Boinan time, bears at this simply, the old stpve^a hot sarco- 

day a^ precisely identical disreputation for phagus — ^a brick cofliu with lire niatter within, 
the cruelty of the mothers towards the like that of a dead nihn who burns before his 
children. time. This simple brick vault full of .qom- 

,The picture of a Kusslan village *and biistion, dates froin the , earliest' period of 
Imssians at home, without a portrait of the authentic M uscovite research, ' It is the very 
institution which serves the Muscovite mo.ujik same stove that w.as iised lii the dajrs of llurik, 
for inglenook, cooking-range, summer siesta- and the Patriarch Nikon, and Pedor-Borisso- 
place, y^’inter bed, wardrobe, gossiping-place, vitch. It is the very same stove, that the 
and almost sole comfort, and alleviator of most savage of sav.ige tribes wpuld almost ij 
misery— the Peetch, or sloye — would be intuitively construct, — a hole dug in the |l 
an imposture. I want the limner’s and ground, a ft*amework of branches, ijhc food j 
wood-engraver's aid here, desperately ; but, and fuel placed upo^i it, and the whole j 
failing that, I must go to my old trade of covered in with a roof of boughs /and clay | 
paper-staining, and word-stencilling, and do plastered over it. Not tliat bq^tghs, pr 
niy best to draw the peetch with inove/ible bi*anche3, or wet clay, enter into the arc^j- 
typesi^nd printer’s ink. lecture of the actual Pussian stove ; but 

. jhc/Rt^ian aristocratic stove, white, the principle is the same. And T am not 
aculptuwdj monumental, gigantic, is like the I covertly insisting on the barbarism ’ of the 
sepulchre of some great man in an abbey, | ^.lussi an people because their stove is so 
which has been newly restored and beautified. ; simjjle. What is our famous and boasted 
The Bussian popular-:- 1 <lare not for my ; Begistcr Stove, or Bippoir and Burtou^s im- 
eav’s sake sav domoeratic — stove is, without, j proved grate, but a hole ip the wall, with a ; 
woiidrously like an English parish church fire-receiver uniting the capacities of an | 
with a flat roof. And the model is not on , elliptical St. Lawreiice^s gridiron and a dis^ i 
■80 very small a scale either ; for I have seen ; torted bird-cage ? ^ What is the French fire- j 
fitoves in Bussiau houses, which, as a Shetland place but a yawning caveni, with Jogs on i 
pony is to a Barclay and Perkins’ JCntiie dogs, in the most primitive style of adjust- | 
horse,, might be compared in maguitinle to ment ] What is the French poGle^ or stove, ! 
that smallest of parish churches — St. Law- but a column of St. Simeon Stylites, with a j 
rence^s in the Isle of W^iglit. The stove, pedestal rather too hot for the feet of the | 
like the church iias a square tower,, on whose saint, ami an iron tail curling the wrong i 
turret pigeons coo ; a choir aqd aisles, a way ? Whnt is the Belgian stove, which .ad- I 
porch and vestry. It is a blind church, ■ vances so iiupertipeiitly iiiio tHe very middle I 
having no windows; but it has plenty 'of of your chamber, but a Jwljf’s work-table in 
doors, and it has vaults beneath its basement, cast-iron, and witlib^ddy What is the ; 
where unsightly bodies do lie. The stove German stove ^it a species of liot-purap, I 
stands sometimes boldly in the middle of the Insufferably cbnceitejj and arrogimt — ^tinning 
prl]|pipal apartment, as a church should do in • up its white porcelain nose in a corner of the 
the centre of its parish ; sometimes it is room, and burning tiriiber living I may |o 
relegated against on© of the walls, three | call it, at the of two Prussian dollars 
parts of whose entire side it occupies. The a-day ? ^\ere is; indeed, a stove I love ; a 
rlove has a smoke-pipe, through which the fire-place, which combines mental improve- 
fumes of the incand^cent fuel pass (but not ment and instruction with the advantages 
necessarily) into a chimney, and out of a of physical warmth and light. This is 
chimney-pot. But any where out of the house the fire-pliwe whose sides are lined witli 
is thought quite suffieWt, and the chimney- the^ old Dutch tilea In glorious blue and 
pot may be up-stairs or down-stairs, or in white, there were ou these tiles de}>icted 
my lady’s chamber, so long as the smoke has good and moving hisiories. Joseph was sold 
a partial outlet somewhere. I say ; for to his brethren ou tbm tiles ; Ananias came 

smoke has odd ways of curling up -and per- to a bad end, togeth^ with his wife Sapphire, | 
meating Ihrouffh odd nooks and corners, and foi^ saying the thing that was not ; the Good 
pervodnig thiC house generally. It comes up Safuaritan left a cerulean twojHJiico at a j 
through the floor in little spirals; it smoke-dried inn ; and jolly Squire Boaz met 

frays in umbreBa-like gusts fixim the roof- Kuth a gleaning, and at once inspired a 


‘Varied Dicken^] 
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irisU copyist to libretto pf the healtnmV ’ , 

opera of Roaibft.** 'TOere ar^ W fireplaces ^ Ou 'tlie long body of the store, 

\vitK DdtcK<iiles.i[dW, J Have b^ii in Hoi- ilan peasant dozes , in summer, and sle^ 
land ; aiLd,'1n tlieir rooms, they , have tecister without disgOise in winter. Whea^his' |h^- 
stoves, and j^Jheo^ StyliteS* columni I can rable life is over they lay him out'— that is, 
forgiye almok that I^fch-bu King of i they pull his legs, and try tb’micrisp his 
England who threw our Art back half a ' fingers, ahd tie his jaw np with a stocking, 
centQ^— I mean William the Hiird — who and put a copeck on each eyelid, and press a 
spoilt \ tlie Tower ^ London, introdndled painted image to his senseless lip, and place 
the cat-o'-nine-^ails into the English navy, ap iron trencher, wilh bread and salt in it, on 
would neyfer go to the theatre, and wouldn’t his breast, and dbn’t wash him — on the stove ; 
let liis gentle wife have any»green peas, if there^happen to be a scarcity of tables in 
for the one and simple fact that it was in his the mansion. On the top of the stove the 
reign that fire-places with Dutch tile-linings mo|her D;iakes her elder children hold down 
became common in England. From these her younger children to be beaten — it is almost 
fire-plaoes, with their wliite and blue Scrip- as couveuiont for that purpose as the bench 
ture stories, little Philip Doddridge and < in the yard of a polifie-gaol ; on the top of the 
little Sam Wesley learnt, at their mothers’ ! stove, Ivan Ivanovitch and Dmitri Djorje- 
knees; lessons of truth and love and mercy. | vitch lea'u, on their elbows with beakers of 
There are no Doddridges and Wesleys to ex- • quAss, and saucers full of salted cucumbere 
pound to US now. D(Sdri<lge a dean with j between them, disputing over knavish b^r- 


two thousand a year, busily occupied in gains, making abstruse calculations upon 
editing Confucius and defending bad smells ; . their inkv-hailecl lingers with much quickness, 
ami Wesley is a clown who sings a sacred | taking the name of their Lord in vain to 


Tippety Witchet in a music-hall where people j prove the verity of assertions to which Barab- 
are killed. Least of all I am entitled to i oas is one party and Judas the other ; and 
accuse the Russians of uncivilisation in | ultimately interchanging dirty i*ag8 of rouble 
their stone building, seeing that their method j notes, with grins and idirugs, and ppUUngs, 
of keeping the burning game alive is nearly land crossings. I have previously liad occa- 
ideutical with the process adopted by the j sibn to rcmiii’k tliat the only test exercised 
shepherds on the melancholy downs of Ilamp- j by the uneducated Russians,^ as regards the 
shire and Su.ssex. The tiorydon with the' value of a bank-note, is in its colour. The 
crook, and witli the ragged smock-frock and fifty-rouble note is grey ; the twenty-five 
,thc eight shillings a week, takes Monsieur rouble note, violet; the ten ditto, red ; the 
IledgeTiog, covers hipi up with clay — ^liow ' five ditto, blue ; the three ditto, gi'eeu ; 
liUSiSau ! — sticks him in a nole in the ground, | lastly, the one-rouble note is a yellowisb 
which he fills up with fiire, and then covers 1 brown. You frequently hear a moujik say, “I 
that up with clay and. turf agniii ; and ca]>ital j earned a blue yesterday “he has stolen a 
eating— -hot, succulent, and gravy-yielding, is ; red ; ” “he lost a broSvn .&e. A monetary 
this same Signor Hedgehog, when you dig i dispute between two Russialis frequently 
him out of the clay again. Such a hedgehog concludes by the disputants embracing, and 
dinner with a shepherd on a lonely down, a mutually treating each otlfor to liquor ; in 
wise dog sitting alwut two yards off, now sniff- such a cast, you may be perfectly certain that 
ing the hot reg^e, and senteutiously antici- both parties — A and B — have made a good 
patory of boi»es and ftagments, now wriggling thing of it ; but that some third party, nbt 
that twnnent nozzle of nis in the ambient air present, — say C-^has been most awfully 
as if liU scent were sevcurluague reaching, robbed, swindled, and cozened in the tran^- 
and he could smell mutton misbehaving tion. On the fiat roof of the stove, 'finally, 
itself miles offi now casting a watchful back- the Russian peasant is supposed to pass the 
handed eye— I mean by the misnomer, wHcfn only Iwippy period of his life; that of his 
the optic is cast back bva holf-upwandls, half- dozing slumbers. And it ^ positively— I 
sideways Jerk of the head— upon the silly have heard it from all sorts of differently 


tinual chops without remembering that you will, that while hS is m drCamlimd, he 
there is many a ram who is thpre than a really walks and talks^ hnd ests and drinks, 
match for a man. 4 ^ loves, and k free^ and enjoys himself ; 

grey sky above, am jsjj, heu^al tint in the and that his wakifig life— the' Jife in which 
perspective, discreet ajpinji* during the repast, he is kickbd^ and .'and fioggod, 

monosyllabic conveiSaUon and a short pipe and not ,ud^ nightmare, 

afterwards— is a mdst philosophical and in- wniOli ' Gm ifl'; hfa n^orcy wfll dispel some 
structive entertainment. "The edjge isra&er day. \ , 

taken off the ^istotelian aspect or ^he Rash^l^yersald that thotii^W the stove is 
encounter wheh the shepherd, like the the ong^ flSroe {saving the vbSki Shop ; that 





.ezcepdLon is almy« tolt)eMBnmed^wh6re^e it was a ccmmon GU^tom to send 

Siussian peasaiit can^ jsnjoy bi^ At tbe a to the ^liakerB w^ki the little 
h^|^oftb.e|>eetGh,Ukewise, can he enjoy ^ amihials signifyihg levies who^ boarded and 
dhdtSad^lpere in loco. iPor, as between the ifioor lodged wiSiin it, becatne too: troublesome, 
of the outer house itself and our^pother earth I &o^ that the horrible story spoilt my 
therein an <^en basement, or glory hole, so be- appetite for Sally liunns tihat- evening, and 
tween the bottonsofthe stove and the dooring my tea too, though it was of the very best 
there is also a longitudinal cavity ; some four- — ^fh>m Poudaohoff's, and cost eight roubles 


teen Lnoheg high, perhaps, and some five feet 
and Srhalflong; the depth of course, cor- 
respondmg to that of the peetch, which is 
ordm^ly about forty inches wide at the tpp. 
Within this cavity, on ordinary days, odd 
matters are thrust — immoiidices Sf every 


off' a word concerning the square 
weR This is called the PoSle 
ise, or Amsterdam stove, and was 
Tom the land of dykes and dams 
all -observant .Peter the Great. 


description, broomsticks, buckets, and coils of Breast high in this Amsterdam stove, is the 
rope. It is the sort of cavity wliere rayens ordinary continental cooking-*apparatus, with 
m^ht establish a joint-stock bank for savings, circular cavities for the saucepsms audbain- 
and rob each other, as directors and share- mari pans, should he happen to possess apy. 
holders, dreadfully. 1 have passed over the Underneath, at about ‘siz inches height from 
standing armies of vermin, who — ^if it be not the ground, is the range of family vaults ; 
inconsistent to say so— lie there armed cap-^-. a longitudinal tunnel extending tlie entire 
pic. But once a- week, Ivan Ivanovitcb, the length of the stove, and heating the whole 
moujik, having; divested himself of every fabric. This is filled, every other day or so, 
article of clothing, crawls into this longitudi- with logs of timber, chopped to about the 
nal cavil}*, and ^ere lies till he is halfsuSb- size of an English constable's police baton, 
cated. On emerging from this oven, the The a]jerture8 of the stove are left open until 
Baba Tatiana, his wife, dou.ses him with pails this fuel attains a thoroughly red heat, and 
of hot-water, till he is half-drowned. He no more gas can be emitted ; all is then 
speedily re* enters into his clothes, which carefully closed up. The stove is, in fact, 
Kave been neatly baking in the front part of nothing but a brick brazier of charcoal ; 
the stove, to kill the vermin ; and this is the but I am almost willing to believe, as the 
Bussian bath. If the fortunate moujik be a Bussiaiia proudly boast, that they ha\'e some 
starosta, or at all removed from tlie usual peculiar art and secret in the constriietion 
abject poverty, he will have, in lieu of this, a of stoves ; for I have never heard of aiiy 
sort of hot-brick kennel built in his back-yard, cases of asphyxia through their use. Ibe sa- 
by the side of his pigstye and his dung and dust liiovar, too, which is apparently a most deadly, 
heap ; and this, with a small antechamber piece of copper-smithery, is usually found to 
for dousing purposes, forms his vapour-bath, j be innoxious ; though I cannot help tli inking 
The hole under the stove, however, and the | that eitlier a Russian stove or a Russian 
hot-waterpail afterwards, with a bucket of nice ! tea-urn would very soon make cold meat of a 
cold water occasionally, are the most popular small tea-party iu Western Europe. tVlieu 
components of a Ruski banyi, or Russian bath, the fuel is out in the long tunnel, and pend- 
Baking wearing apparel, in order to divest it ing a fresh supply, then is the time for 
of its animateefftning, was, I was inclined to the thrifty Baba, or moujik's housewife, to 
think before I visited Russia, a device confined bake the rye- breed. She is quite ignorant 
to our English gaols and houses of correction, of the use and applbince of the. domestic 
The first intimation I had of the practice spatula, or baker’s peel. She pokes tiie 
being to the manner bom in Mu.'^covy, was bread in with a broomstick, and fishes it out 
apropos of a tea-party. The lady of the house with a long ipafcrumeut, which, for a long 
wi^e I was fortunate enough to receive time, I considered to be a mere agricultural 
th^ pleasant hospitality had sent iier little stimulant to hay» to wit, a pitemork, but 
boy out for some tea-cakes ; and as the Bus- which 1 was afterwards told was specially 
sian high-priced flour is the best in the world, devoted to the removal of the bread from 
and the Esthonian and Livonian bakers, who this primitive oven. 

almost monopolise the baking trade in St. : 

Petersburg, are most oiuming in their art, w tta t IS TO BECOME OF CHATHAM 1 

the substitutes for Sally Lunns are delicious. 

The little boy came back betimes with a bag We have it in our, minds to utter certain 
of tea-cakes, and a very pale and frightened speculations on the death of Chatham, not 
face, and being questioned, said that he had tne Oliatham of th^, ^itlsh pari lu uncut, who 
wandered, through curiosity, into the hake- is dead; but the Cfiiathatn of the dockyard, 
house, and that there was a man’s head in The conservancy of the levers Thames and 
the oven. . He was sure it was a head, he Medway is in the hands, of the Lord Mayors 
reiterati^ because he wore a hat. Where- of London. Once in seven yeen, a Lord 


„apon a Buesiw gentleman who was present May ot and a crew of alidermen qhie in a barge 
burst out laughter, and aeigned during a trip to Rochester .by water. They 

io explain to vm among tts gens du dine to sec that there is water in both rivers ; 
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and. perhaps, to hear s^metbihg mud 
in the mouth of one ^ th&ai a Viait. 

111 tlm hret we^k of made 

and a daily a^Bpaper it atandB recorded 
thus : — 

Official VfgiT .or ths Lord Mayor to Ro- 
chester. — During progress of the Lord Mayor up 
the Medway, the eitentton of his lordship was particu- 
larly direct^ to the state of the shore and banks of the 
river; which, in seyeral places, are fast lying canied 
away by the action of the tide, and which at no distant 
period of titno threatens to form a scriiius impediment 
to the navigation of the river. 

In an earlier number of the fiame newa- 
paper we find also this piece of intelligence ; 

j Admiralty Insfectiok, Chatham Dockyard. — 

I Their lordshijrt inspected a fine new slip which, when 
j finished, will improve that part of the yard. The new 
; wharf- wall extends more than twohi.n’dicd feet farther 
info the bed of the river than the old wharf-wall. It is 
also intended to make more improvements in the same 
I direction extending to the mast-house, where the gain 
i from the river will be at least a hundred yards, now 
j covered with a deposit of mud. Theie is near this an 
; old slip, formerly used for building the twolve*guu 
I brigs, which is so far inland that it is to he taken dotvii, 
j Ac. &c. 

I Thus three years ago they were building 
* Oliatham dockyard out, iu order to get 

into the river ; and, the deposit of mud, ren- 
dering this proceeding necessary, was still 
going on in August last, as our former citation 
i eliow’s. Every year makes the matter worse, 
ami the Lord Mayor as conservator of Thames 
^ and Medway, who 
• 

Should not see the sandy hour-‘glass run, I 

i But he should think of aliallowsand of flats, 

> surrounded at home by his own shallows and 
11 ata of the City Corporation, has other mouths 
lis think about than the mouth of the Med- 
I way. Besidesf, can aldermen believe it matter 
' of complaint, touching a river, that its mouth 
!■ ih filled ? 

^»’ow, a river is of use ilf several ways : — 
as a harbour, as a highway, as a receptacle 
for fry, and as a drftiu. We are bound to 
confess that the fish have always been matter 
! of special care to corporate •conservancies, 
;ujd nobody can accuse, the Loudon Corpora- 
tion of having overlooked the use of the 
Thames as a sewer. 

I English rivers as they fall towards the sea, 
j usually .expand into tidal estuaines ; and, at 
I some point on each, a town or city has come 
I into existence, the prosperity of which de- 
pends upon the maintenance of deep water 
j ill the harbour, or at its n^outln The govern- 
I lueiit of such estuaides until recently, 

! been confided tb the corporations of the re- 
' spective ports, and general result of their 
ii<huiuistration has that the rich and 

proud Cin^e Ports h$ve become, except 
Dover and Hast|ug^ half-inland villages, dull, 
grey, and desolate. Uliis miu and deeay is 
brough t about in sevei*al ways by the growth 


of shiiigiabeia^iraacrQiM theirhafbour-ii^uths, ^ 
and by ttie dimlktition the estuaries 
natural cani^. The towns, havifi^ becQ^^ 
poor as the ports grew shoal, werepsomfipiji^^ 
also subject to the ravages of Erei^' ih- 
vosions. • 

Doubtless, the most important of these 
several agencies has been the inning, or em- 
banking m the tidal levels ; and it is a subject 
well deserving the attention of the legislature, 
and appropriate to a time when the conserv- 
ancy of the Thames and Medway is about to . 
form, as it should have done centuries ago. a 
topic of domestic interest. The action of ai 
river when passing thi'ough flat and uuem- 
banked land is to wear away its banks, both 
i by the action of the tide, and by the lipper- 
ing of the waves. As time runs on, a sinali 
stream will, iu favourable circumstancei^ 
wear for itself a great tidal basin. Then 
follows a period when, by judicious walling, 
the banks may be sustained, a tidal chanhel 
governed, and a blessing made secure to large 
communities, enjoyable both for the present 
and the future. 

Much disaster has arisen from the want 
of system iu the conduct of such works as 
these ; and another calamity is now present 
before us, the consequence of our own negli- 
gence in having allowed embankments to 
decay. 

The Homans were the originators of the 
system of inning in this country ; and 
wherever any remnant of their work is found 
throughout our marsh districts, it evinces the 
energy and enterprise which stamped even 
their colonial undertakings. Thus, in Eomuey 
Marsh, they flung a wall at one sweep around 
twenty-five thousand acres. Some remains of 
their walls have been found, it is said, in the 
embankments about Greenwich, At Hig- 
; ham, on the North Kent Kail way, is a noble 
causeway, over which they W’ere wont to 
lead traffic to Colchester ; aiid there can be 
little doubt that they walled portions of the 
Me'lway. * 

•After their era, single proprietors, Jhe 
churches and monasteries, became the great 
workers at this task, and on a very large 
scale. The Church of Canterbury and the 
Abljey of St. Augustin’s working in the region 
between Thauet and the mainland and, on 
the river Thames, tlie monasteries of Barfcng 
and Lesnet, about Erith. Lands bo taken in 
without method, were found to interfere very 
much with one another as to drainage ; a 
necessity in such low-lyi^ places. Com- 
missions seem, therefore, tohave been insti- 
tuted for the double purpose of sustaining 
walls, and of caring for the drains or sewers. 
Here and there su^ airatigements exist still, 
and fulfil their intention but, in other im- 
portant localities, no au^ happy event has 
ensued, and there haa resulted Utile but 
disaster. 

The annals of the port of Sandwich leave 
one convk^d that the decay of that harbour 


re8iilt|tdfk'om thSyi 
i>ury Churches* 




ere was bo lack of (oiiact^ 
wmti hy the iyif«re&t msmn of Sandwich ou 
&i|li fourte^ Iwn- ; 

dred and Biiify*«even, dredcera of oysters 
trithlu the liaveu were orderedt not to throw 
back into the water any stones they 
draw up. Through succeeding centuries, the 
complaint of «tlia peojde of Sandwich was 
conunual respecting the loss of their harbour. 
They begged of kings and queens, and even 
^Asse^ed themselves in vain. The loss ofi 
back-water, and of consequent scower to keep 
deep-water, made of their former s^^anport a 
poor, ill-conditioned, inland town. It has 
been reserved for the Corpoiutioii of London 
to display the consequences of inactios, in ^ 
the other extreme : it has, in the course of 
centuries, suffered the whole valley of an 
estuary to be eaten up. 

The scene of ilestrnctlon is not foi'ty miles 
fi*om London ; and the ruin is made mani- 
fest, to anyone who wdll lake boat from 
Sheerness to Cliathain. Jn one part of this 
river the breadth from huid to land is some- 
thing like four miles. Its margins are com- 
posed of a wilderness of islands, intersected 
by tidid inlets, creeks, ditelios, waterways of 
indescribable kinds, all of Ihem tidal, 1t*eming 
■N»dth rottenness. It will not sui'prise the 
traveller to be informed that hero was Stan- 
gate Creek, the naval health establishment for 
many ycais. 

There can be no doubt that this con- 
figuration of country is the coiiscfpieuce of 
eufieriiig the river to put in, or encioach on 
the embanked lands. The islands on the 
Admiralty chai’ts number some two hundred, 
and are almost entirely produced by tlie land 
having been enclosed and drained ; tlic outer 
wall once breached, the veiy bystem of ditches 
is sufficient to convert a piece of such land 
into a series of islands ; the ditches become 
tidal ; the sevefance of one block of laud 
from another is constantly made wider by 
the action of the water ; and*^ the land 
throughout a large valley, covered wdtli tHis 
nefu ork of corroding watercoui’sos, wastes at 
all points. Already its case is hopeless ; the 
>vhole basin of a valley about ten miles long 
oiif five miles wide at its greatest breadth, 
is, in the hiugtiage of the distz*ict, **gune 
to sea.” j 

It is a pity, certainly, that tliere should be 
such loss of land, from dieer neglect, in Kent, I 
tlie Garden of l^gland, as we call it. It is { 
not well to show a stranger thousands of| 
acres upon which we should see golden crops 
. waving and cattle feeding, now dressed with ' 
the mud of last night's tide, and bearing 
notlilng more than samphiz'e, thrift, and 
wormwood. The isolation of the laud upon the 
i^l^hds renders it all but valueless. The diffi- 
of getting cattle upon such ground is 


POBsIdei^ble, ^aud a high water will ijapri- 
doasly come every now and thou, which stops 
itsjittBii inlvwhcn the foot jjKfldie sinTound- 
hHli m refl|h^.' B^rth^ AS^K-tidcs 
f ift Mgl eiopgh to wet ine ana flavour 

with salt the coarse weeds wdiich thrive tliere, 
Btlch is the desolation of the Islets, that they 
are mowed by people w’ho come down from 
the towns in boats— men who are not tenants 
or Owne^ of the lands ; yet openly carry 
a^vay their produce. 

At either of this slushy estuary w^e 
have a i*oyal dockyaid — Chathaoi at the 
upper, and Sheerucss at the lower extremity. 
The duty of couservatiug this royal liarhoui' 
lins been suffered to repose in the hands of 
the Corporation of the ciW of London ; once 
ill seven years the I<ord Mayor for the time 
being, comes hither attended by n rout of 
citizens to bump the bounds of his charge* 
No other kee])iiig has the king's higliAvay of 
Medway had from the city of London wdUiin 
record. Once a-j'ear the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty arrive ou their tour of inspection to tlie 
dockyards, and these surveys provide matter 
for such newspaijer paragraplis as we began 
by quoting. 

Twice during the present century has the 
attention of the government been drawn to 
the Ptate of the Medway, and the desperate 
prospects of the dockyard of Chatham. The 
reply which has been vouchsafed is the notice 
of the new iinprovonieuts as to the extension 
of the slip- ways, and, moie recently, it has 
been advertised that the convicts are in 
course of removal from WoolwicK, and that 
their labour is to bo employed for the con- 
struction of a steam-basin there. 

Tlie heginuiiig of all conservancy in navi- 
gable rivers is judicious embanking, and we 
have not at thU moment the basis of any 
general measure to etfect that object. Tlie 
end of skilled enibauking is the production 
and busteutation of deep water in the channel, 
and yet we shall hear that this is in jiro- 
gress on the Irkwaildy, if need be, ln'foro 
anything has been done to preserve Sheer- 
ness and Chatham £i‘oih cxiincilou as water- 
side towns. 
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1 KING MISSIRTB. 

i Tub traveller who, proceeding to Coustan- 
iiiiople, lands close to the mosque at Topliana, 

! should wend Ida steps up the hiU that loads 
1 to the Kuropean quarter and the cinhassies. 

1 On the summit of this hill he will di-scover 
i; the principal seat of the government that ho 
'■ seeks, lie will recognise it by a banner, 
constantly displayed, bearing the simple 
• legend : llotol d’Angleterre, par J. Missirie. 
i( Disguises are natural to tlie East. Let no 
:■ rasli stranger, therefore, presume to despise 
ij Minsiiie ou account of outward semblance, | 
i or think to brfxve his power because he 
r follows the example of Ilaroun-al-Ilaschid. 
i Giafar and Mesrour are at baml : the mutes, 
i be .-bure, are in v/aiting with ready bowstring. 

1* Cross the threshold of his :il»ode with 
I humhle gesture; wait for a propitious mo- 
'i inent before laying at his feet your petition 
' i for Icav^e to remain within tlie walls ; con- 
;j , ciliate the queen-consort with honied and 
Hatteriiig words; communicate to her the 
^ last intelUgencc from the (^ountiies through 
ji which you have travelled ; vender to hej-, as 
i ' a votive offering, a copy of the Illustrated 
li London News. Then, if the realni be traii- 
1 ' quil, and the subjects obedient ; if the eu- 
li trance-lobby be not under martial la\v, nor 
;l the dinner-room in a stale of siege ; if tbe^ 
tyrant have breakfa.sted j^iid be at ease; it 
li your lace be not too round nor your com- 
’ plexion too sallow •„ if your air be patient 
r and your lauguage submissive; — it is just 
possible that you may bo gr/uited a favuur- 
i able audience. It will ensure the eiijoy- 
iiicnt of many comforts, as w ell iis of sights 
replete with interest and novelty. ^ 

Concerning the growth of Misisirics 
despotism, there nre scarcely any materials 
for histoiy. Tradition speaks of a period, 
not very remote, when the house in Pera w’as 
simply an hotel for the accommodation or 
travellers ; now it is the seat of an absolute 
govern nieiiL. It is certain that the change 
was to some extent ^adual, and that the 
present condition of things was ushered m 
by a succession of small encroachments upon 
the liberty and , privileges of guests. At 
what precise time the master-spirit threw ott 
the mask caimot how be ascertained, but I 
remember when people might He seen, 


mutlndhsly gathered, by knots of three or four, 
at the entrance or in the public room, dis-. 
cussing some edict that, they deemed oppres- 
sive. When the Allies wore leaving the 
Crimea, even such faint insubordination had 
become a meunory of the past. Men as hig 
as Cornet Ames and as bravo as • Itedaii 
Alasscy — ^mcn who had charged through the 
iron hail of Bnlaklava and shared in the 
fierce struggle of IrikcrmMiin, were powerless | 
against that which the author of Eotlieu has j 
described, Missirie’s strangely quiet energy, jj 
Alcn l>elonging to the same mess, tired — O ! | 

how heartily !— of war's alarms, weary of || 
huts and tents, looking forwaid to a snug ij 
gossip at the table d’hOte, were rntiilessly 
separated by a daily recurring act of tyranny, j 
scattered in all pai‘ts of tlie room by the x>»'e- | 

siding genius, fluttered like doves by this • 
ConstautiuopoUtaii Coriolanus.of the western | 
Volsoiaiis. Missirie, it was said, was proud 
of the arrangement of his tabic ; was a stu- 
dent of tlie picturesque, a comparer of 
colours, a critic ol complexions, an observer 
of heights, a luxuriator in light and shade. 

The return of the army afforded him splen- 
did opportunities for appropriate grouping. 
Unless, therefore, fricu Is or brothers were 
calculated to pi oduce some particular har- 
mony or contrast that his soul desired, 
wdietlier in costume or in height, in tinge of . 
whisker vr shape of beard, perhaps even in 
i’acial outUup, they were mercilessly torn 
' asunder. “ You, sir, will sit there, and you 
here " was a dictum from which there was || 
no escape. Damon's black coat vi as sent to i 
tone down a brilliant uniform; the red j 
jacket of Pythias to give warmth to a group 
of lilleraen. Rebellion was worse than use- 
less. A party of officers, who were among 
the survivors ot Tennyson's six hundred, 
once tried the effect of a remonstrance, and 
represented’ their determination to sit to- 
gether. What was said to them privat^y 
never transpired, but it was effectual. On 
that great day Missirie came late into the 
dining-room, and it was observed, with a 
thrill of consternation among the assembled 
guests, that he carried big stick in his 
liand. Luckily, be bad no occasion to 
employ it : for the light cavalry men were 
dls^iersed singly about the table, ruetully 
regarding distant messmates. The lace oi 
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ll the cQBquerofir relaxed mto a gracious 
;j smiie^ aua he put away tlu3 big stick hi a 
j corner. V ' 

I tTbe ArraagenM'hts of the table were made, 

I at that time, the centre round which the 
I affairs of the house revolved, 'and were, more- 
over, a matter of infinite daily pains 'and 
study to the master, who controlled them 
all. Hence, It will readily be supposed, any 
wilful disturbance of them was regarded as 
! a high offence against the state, and was in- 
variably visited by the severest penalties, 
j TJnex pected ai rivals and departures, although 

, unavoidable, and in* some soit trlerated, 
were usually the precursors of storms. For 
j the hardened or deliberate offender, there 
was no hope of mercy. A man who invited 
to dinner a friend who didn’t come, and who 
tliereb\’ occasioned an empty chair, a sad and 
I ' offensive hiatus in the line that Missirie had in- 1 

j tended to be symmetrical and compact — such I 
I a man as this was punished by a fine, repre- 1 
; sen ting not only the hotel value of the dinner 
I uucoiiBumed, but also the price of a bottle of 
the most costly champagne in the cellar. 
Upon one occasion, the exigencies of the 
service suddenly w’iLhdrew a wai’-steamer 
iVoai the Golden Hoin, on a day- when two 
I of her officers were invited as guests to the 
table d’hOte. Their woul<l-be entertainer, 
considerably annoyed at the mulct he had 
incurred, was led, by an impulse of his 
nature, to rush into a place which, most 
I certainly, angels would avoid — that is, into 
I Missirie’s private room. His eloquent 
! pleadings served only to bring additional 
I -wrath upon his head, and to super-impose 
i upon the fine a sentence of perpetual banish- 
j ment. Missirie thought of the unseemly 
I gap at the table, and forthwith his heart 
was hardened. There was no appeal from 
the decision — no possibility of help for the 
condemned. 

Before the sovereign authority so sternly 
exercised was established upon its preseut 
\\ secure and unassailable foundation, Missirie 
more than once experienced the necessity foi- 
a bold and vigorous coup d’dtat. In such 
!; coujuuctures he has invariably acted with 
suptr-Napoleonic promptitude and decision. 

' I Th^ roost important of them all, arose out 
; of a difference with a man whom it required 
j| no sniiill courage to defy, and no small ad- 
• j dress to conquer. He was none other than 
Ij an accredited envoy of perhaps the greatest 
j power in the world, the setter-up and putter- j 
I down of autliorities, the redresser of wrongs, j 
I the remover of nuisances, the harmonis^r 
! and leader of the vox populi, the eldei*! 
j brother of the press— the mighty Times. Itj 
J befijif that an ambassador from Printing! 
j House Square, whose morning bad doubt- 1 
' iless been spent for the benefit of folks at 
j * home, entered the public room at Missirie’s 
J, as the clocke were chiming twelve, in order 
‘fi to supply his natural cravings after break- 
|t fast, Drawing towards him some of the 


tl^pds ppOD the tkbl^ ha called tp^ the 
waiter for some coffee. 

Missirie has forbid^i^ us^ sir, to 
serve coffse after the docks hawstruek noon.” 

M. Missirie to hav^ the gdwsdiness to 
make an exception in my favour.” 

1 am sorry, sir ; but M. Missirie makes 
no exceptions whatever.” 

The ambassador looked perplexed fpr a 
moment, mid his mind evidently wavered 
between siuinjission and resistance. But he 
remembered one' Biffin, who bad shortly 
before been famous in England ; and be rose 
presently frjm table, with the air of a man 
sternly conscious of power, yet disposed to be 
lenient in its exercise. Wait a little, was 
written ou the smile that played around his 
lips. He walked straight into the private 
room of the autocrat, and expiessed himself 
something to the following purpose : 

“ Mr. Missirie, I have just he^i refused a 
cup of coffee by your servants. Now, let me 
give you to know that I will not bear such | 
treatment, that I insist upon having the j 
coffee immediately, and that, if I have any i 
further trouble of this kind, I shall not only | 
w’ithdraw my patronage from yonr hotel, but ! 
I shall make no secret of my reasons for doing | 

so.” j 

The ambassatlor drew himself up. Mis- 
sirie looked keenly at him out of half-shut ! 
eyes. " 1 should like to understand you more j 
clearly, sir. Whilst making no secret, is il < 

possible that you will do me the honour to ) 

record yom* sentiments iii the Times ! ” 

Jt is very possible,” replied the ambassa- ^ 
dor. There was an expression about Missirie ' 
that puzzled him. \ 

“ Then, I have only to say that I care n< >- j 
thing for your displeaaui’e : and, that J cahi: i 
NOTHING Foa TUB TiMES ! Leave my hous.‘, | 
sir, and do me the favour not to return to 
it.” 

I remember, in the distant days of my 
childhood, a certain geograpbico-historioal | 
game, in which arrival at such or such a place i 
entailed upon the player a stoppage during ,, 
one or more turns of tKe teetotum, for the I 
assigned purpose of reflecting upon connected 
events. Even sb, at tlys point of the present 
narrative, it is worth while to pause, and to 
consider the pinnacle of greatuess to which 
that man must attained who cares 

nothing for the Times, and who ventures to 
proclaim his carele^iiess. Ohe Ajax, who 
defied the lightning, sinks into insigni- 
ficance by comparison. The Times has 
humbled pride the most exalted — the Timos 
has pierced through hebetude the most pro- 
found. Missirie was in no ignorance of the 
adversary he contemned ; for the Times has 
planted thorns in the pillow of his hoareat 
and most powerful rival But by all this he 
was unmoved. Alone, amoi^ the childj-en of 
men^ liiissirie cares nothing mr the Times ! 

Too much astonished to reply, the ambas- 
sador departed, to seek for fotod and rest 
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King ios^sieie. 
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elsewhere. He had entered npon hostilities 
without countings the cost ; lor a time, 
he jneiittained tlie conflict gallantly. Bay 
after day, he injured his digestion and acidu- 
lated his blood, by such food and wine as are 
procurable at the second rate hotels of Pera. 
Night after night, he surrendered himself to 
the blood-thirstj parasites that, utterly ban- 
ished by Missirie, seem rather to be encou- 


raged by his neighbours. At length, sickeped 
by du t, soured by dyspepsia,' haggard from 
sleeplessness, disfigured by bug-biles, be cast 
about for some meaus of estabnshing a truce. 
He walked boldly, one morningj into the very 
stronghold of the enenjy, into the dining-room 
of the Hotel d’Angleterre. 

“ Waiter ! ” 

« Sir.;* 

“ I wish to dine here to-day. Keep me a 
place.” 

“ It is not possible, sir. ‘VT. Missirie has 
given orders that no one shall be permitted 
to (line in the house who is not sta3Mng 
in it.” 

like somebody else, Missirie avait donn6 
aoa ordres ! It was sublime. It was not only 
sublime, but a master-stroke of bold and 
subtle polic3% conceived in the very spirit by 
wdiioh Captain hTaconochie maintained his 
sway over the Norfolk Island convicts. Haif- 
a-duzeii compak’iots, men who had done no 
wrong, were punisheil equally with the prin- 
cipal offender ; and were impelled to assist 
in bringiijfj him to submission. The gentle- 
man who had come about the mines, thegen- 
i tleiuan who had come about the railway*', the 
gentlemen who had come about the bank, or 
the coal-pits, were all daily desirous to 
nourish themselves at Miasirie’s table ; and 
were all excluded. They hated our own cor- 
l espondent. They conspired against his peace. 
TJiey would have liked to hoax him with false | 
intelligence ; or to commit his body, in a sack, 
to the swift current of the Bosj^horus. He 
could pardon their sple<*Q ; and could feel 
some consideration for their undeserved suf- 
ferings. Like a sensible man (as he is), he 
determined to yield where resistance was so 
vain. Once more he visited the private room, 
this time witli bated* breath and trembling 
accents. Missirie was gracious. The fatten 
calf was killed with due solemnity. Snice 
that day, the repentant prodigal, who hud 
fed upon husks indeed, has been the greatest 
ornament of the table to which he was per- 
mitted to return ; and a seat within hearing 
of the wit and wisdom which sparkle through 
his talk, has been the greatest reward in the 
power of the despot to bestow. It is a boon 
reserved, of course, for those who have never 
ai)j)roached the transgression of an ordi- 
nance. 

Tlie most despotic monarehs, as we know, 
have occasionally been thwarted in their 
wishes, or di'^erted from their plansi by the 
superior address and skill of the persons with 
whom they have had to deal. Scheherazade 


terminated the cruelties of her tod 
master : the shepherd of the Abbot of 
terbnry made a mookeiy of King ^ 

iflrie is human. He too, once met with liis 
match ; aud was not only defeated, but . , 
laughed at. 

It is one of the arrangements of the Hotel 
d'Angleterre that (nearly) every sleeping- 
room contains two beds ; and it was enacted 
during the war that every person occupying 
a double-bedded room should be supposed to 
have a companion, for whom, precisely as for 
himself he was compelled to pay ; two beds, 
two breakfasts, two dinners being regularly 
charged. This afflictive dispensation wus not 
ganerally approved by those who became sub- 
ject' to it ; and a very gallant general, whose 
portrait may be seen any day in Pall Mall, 
took special care, immediately upon arriving 
at Misslrie’s, to ask for a single-bedded room. 
He was told that there was none then vacant ; 
and was forced to be content with whjit he 
could get. The next morning, before enter- 
ing the breakfast-chamber, he stood for a 
while at the outer door, looking upon the 
street. There chanced to pass one of the 
most Bcamplsli of those polyglot Levantine 
vagabonds that infest Constantinople ; one 
whoso scamplshuess was not at that time 
prospering. The compassionate general pitied 
his forlorn appearance, questioned him of his 
aflairs, and finally invited him to breakfast 
Dimitri, abashed, looked at his ragged elbows, 
and feared a joke at his expense. But the 
eanjestness of the repeated invitation over- 
came his scruples ; and he followed his hos- 
pitable entertainer. A step inside the hall, 
he was collared by a porter in charge of stray 
luggage ; and would have been kicked out 
instantly, had he not called to the general 
for assistance. 

“A friend of mine,” said Sir Colin. 

The porter, aghast, rusl^d into the private 
room, and mentioned the name of the visitor. 
His chafacter was sufliciently known to 
tieed no description. In a moment Missirie 
appeared. 

In his passion and consternation, in his 
sudden plethora of ideas, in his eagerness to 
express them, the ^eat man mixed together, 
in inextricable confusion, the four or five and 
twenty languages any one of which, upon 
ordinary occasions, he can speak with clear- 
ness and precision. The result was a harangue, 
doubtless eloquent ; but which speedily went 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary lin- 
guists, into tongues known only to the late 
Cardinal Mezzofonti, or the present erudite 
vicar of Broad Windsor. It commenced, for- 
tunately, in French and English. 

“Sacral What is thisl Que fait-il 
cet hommq dans la 80ci6t6 de Monsieur? 
Sir t^C^neral 1 What have you done? N*y-, 
art-»il pas des gar^ns, des commissionaires, 
des interprfites? What do you with this 
Dimitri, this vagabond, this rascal, this**— — 
here Missirie glided into Turkish. 


At. l^gth he stopped, pantinc. eeea of jAU elae 8 e 87 r^enera] 3 ..a|kdf«!^W 

ffAiitiBnd of miue, Miseirie, repeated^Sir teipi^t, middles ajod . poet cjaptaios, ; touciete^' 
O^is; “ He will tak^ iiis breakfast with epeeulatofis, attthjoivt. T^mf n\%litfjb(j^ 
me, and will most probably dii>e with me mep whdee chauoos of action had beep 8ai^l*ed 
also.** Then, drawing his guest neai'er to to evapoirate; and men, whose deed#. -had 
the public .room, the general c&t back one become an imperishable part of their oountry^^ 
look towards the discomfited, appalled, almost glory. . Conspicuous among the hahLtu6e» ‘I 
petrified proprietor. “ You see, Missirie,** rememlter the calm , features and thoughtful 
he explained ; “ Dimitri is the other bed ! *’ brow of Colonel Bjdhu'd, the, defender of 
It is iiardly necessary to explain at length Silistria, the bi*ave und fiiigacious soldier, 
tiiat Dimitri received compensation iu lieu of rifbmine .saiiSf peur et saus reproche, whose 
breakfast, or that Sir Colin slept, that night, shave in one of the most glorious struggles 
iu a single-bedded room. Pera King with of the war is scarctdy known, because of tliat 
the adventure, but Missirie's povfer w'as struggle he was himself the cUrouicler. After* 
scarcely shaken. Every one felt*' that his ward.^, in tlie campaign niider the Caucasus, 
defeat was an achievement of individual by his w^atchful care over the comfort and 
genius, not to be imitated or re})eated ; and j well-being of his men, he contiibutod, more 
fhw travellers were disposed to enter the than any one else has ever done, to impress 
lists against a mau of such determination the common Turks with respect and afiectlon 
and resource. Afterwards, I am inclined to for an Englishman, 

think, he even increased the stringency of Thanks, probably, to the despotic govern- 
his rule over the polloi ; and there were ineiit, there was uo lack of ladies at Mis* 
homo officers, known commonly as the con- sirie’s. Tiiere was one, of ample person and 
tingent remainders, who seemed to be, in au stately presence, who deserves especi;d meii- 
especial maimer, the victims of his tyranny, tion. She would be content witli no . less 
J heard one of tliem say that he’d be dashed homage than that ever^'^ gentleman should 
if he’d stand it ; but the spirit excited no daily rise from his sent iu her solo and iafli- 
answering enthusiasm among those whom he j vidual honour. To this end, she would calmly 
addressed. It was not followed by action, j witness the collective departure of all rival 
save on the part of Missirie himself, who, it > «»r companiou deities; and then, when the 
v.’iis whispered the next morning, committed hist rustle of a silk dress hwl ceased in the 
the speaker to a double-hedded room. outer room, and when the mrds of crcatit)n 

To a peaceable and quietly-disposei^ierson, were again cosily settled in their chairs, 
like the writer of this ai*ticle, the Ilotel d’ she would make a solemn noise in her throat, 
Angleterre was a very pleasant place, illus- would look around her, would slowly lift her- 
trating all the advantages that Dr. Johnson self to a lieight of nearly six feet, and vvould j 
or any one else could seek for as the peculiar commence her progress to Uie door. Some- 
traits of aji absolute goverruueut. There body — her sou, Cr brother, or husband — used 
were many such advantages. Every ukase to follow her as far as the hall, and then 
issued by Missirie, eveu if dictated by too return to his wine. Of course we all stood 
great lust of power, was directed towards 'up to witjiess the ceremonial. The chief 
the conifort and welfare of his subjects. His performer reminded me of my sister’s govor- 
sejiaratist policy, in, particulai*, broke up all uess, who was pronounccil, long ) ears ago, by 
those little knots' and cliques iu wliicli Eng- a gips.v fortune-teller, to be a comfortable 
lishmen so much delight, aud rendered table ladv, with grand tjiougbts. 
conversation less uoi.sy and more general. J^t The Hotel d’Augleterre must be a dull 
also tended indirectly to prevent excessive place now, aflurding shelter only to a few 
drinking, of which the autocrat, not without tourists, or to stranded commissiontu'S, sick 
reason, had great fear and abhorrence. Tipsy of iuactiou iind^ longing for home. Probably 
iae%ure often quarrelsome, and Mi^ine’s is single-bedded rooms may bo obtained, even 
a quiet and orderly house. Once, it is said, by tliose who are not highly-favoured guests ; 
a traveller who was primed with champagne, probably the once rigorous discipline is in 
aud whose candour was greater than Ins dis- many ix>ints relaxed. But the proprietor 
cretion, directed the attention of the company has shown powers of governing which dis- 
to two general officers who were seated oppo- courage ilie belief tiiat he wdl accpu’esce 
site him, and publicly intimated that one of tamely in the cliange— that he will fold his 
them was a blundering old humbug, aud the hands and say “Ichabod” with resignation, 
other a Judas Iscariot. People were begin- A troubled future is iinpendii^g over Turkey, 
iiiag to lose their awe of general officers in aud a time may come when the vigour and 
those. days, but still this speech produced a astuteness of Missirie Pasha shall determine 
strike, aud had the effect of hiisteniug coffee the current of her destiny* 

Jor the future. It was not without 'its in- — — > , 

;flueuce, perhaps, m developing the tone of ' I PBOMISE 'TO PAY. 
autliority which Missirie found it expedient — ^ 

to assume in order to keep within bounds the Ik the lives of journals and magazines, jw 
heterogeneous gathering of guests in hie house in those of more importah| Entities, it is well 
aud at his table. Bound that table might be! to look back occasionall^^/and see what Los 


™ squeeze the p!iperov9riuiaafo"i*d ^el*^ 

and the iuk would gp««L &, tl^^e 
t()^w^k^^hrsti^;w.tl. that gfheion iiieisted on the character &f 
n^larladf . Now a l^k-note willeeiweus design being retained, new- artuitic auff inief- 
else -a* an f ^"e Jot w chanicnl' mehna became neceksary. Com- 
^'k paring a U()l:e of the present time with a note 

told All about tbe p^riductm of those luo- two nr three years old, it will be seen that 
, mentoue docnmeiits ; how they were maile, the general tone of the design is the same; 
■Where, by whom, now often, in what qnaii- the Britannia is a little more artistic, but ilie 
titles, hoW long they lived, arid what tiecame letters, figures, and flourishes iiresent the 
ot them nfter death; and in* two other game family likeness. In this matter the 
numbers oi the same volnmf^t the ronnthce Bank Directors have remained immoveabte. 
of bank-note forgery was touched upon. But yet there are not wanting-many experienced 
tlio bank-note has since undergone a marked men who insist strongly on the advantages of 
regenenitiOD, which it behoves* us to under- a more ornate design. Mr. Henry Bradbury, in 
* A ■ . ^ paper recently read before the lioyal Jnsti- 

V ery soon after the publication of the ti)tion, contends that the vignette ought to be ' 
articles just referml to, Mr. Smee, Surgeon more sedulously attended to, ‘‘The higher 
to the Bank of England, made a report to the the quality of the artistic imiiress in the 
directors, in^ which he suggested that the vignette, the purer and severer the tone coii- 
tiine had arrived lor adopting the method ot ferred upon its execution, the greater the 
printing bank-notes in letter-press fashion, as security of the note. The vignette might be 
a. suhstitule for the older plan of copper or imitated, but its individuality could not. A 
steel-jdate printing. He based his argument picture always conveys the style of the artist, 
on the assumption that the fii-st-named plan exliihiting an individuality of character which 
Adniitsofgrcater i-apidityt»fprinting,andmore ho copy can possess. Rival engravers might 
perfect identity in the notes produced. Tlio produce works of similar beauty and general 
directors refused to have the general design eftVet, but the differences of m.mner would bo. 
of the note changed in any material degree ; obvious to the commonest observer ; and not 
but with this restriction they assented to an j only would the forgery be discovered, but the 
extensive and costly series of experiments, j hand that had executed it would be dis- 
inteinled to* lest the applicaVnlity of surface- i covered.” Mr. Bradbury advocates the corn- 
printing to these most precious bits of paper. ; bination of high artistic excellence in the 
jVlr. Jlensman and Mr. <.*00, the engineer and I vignette, with elaborate guillocho or rose- 
the .«uperintoiulent of printirig-machines at : argive work in other parts of the design ; ha 
the Lank, associated tlieinselves with Jllr. jalso considers roller-printing to present 
, Sniec in this infjnirj^ ; and the triamvimtt; i many advantages over surface-printing for 
devoted, not merely, months, but veal’s, to j bank-notes ; and an art-maniifaclurer who 
tlie investigation of tlio whole subject. Here has produced such beautiful results as the 
and there and everywhere were now iuven- nature-printed plates of ferns and weeds, de- 
tioiis and improvement.^ sought ; engravers, serves to be heard on these points. It must, 
and ]>aper-inakers, and ink-iuakei's, and press- however, be observed that forgers have hi- 
niakcrs, were all brought into retpiisition to therto imitated the most elaborate engraving 
make such changes as tlie change in the sufficiently well to deceive the public. The 
stylo of ])rint>ng called for ; and, at length, parti-coloured notes invented by Sir William 
on the first of Janu a r}', ei<|hteen hundred and Congrev<?, and the intricate beauties of 
fifty-five, the ne\v Bank of England notes Messrs. Perkins’ and Heath’s notes have 
made their first bow in tlie commercial been successfully simulated ; because, ninety- 
w'ovid. nine recipients of bank-notes out of a hundred 

If thp reader will refresh niemoi’y con- not being judges of artistic effect, and having 
cerning the old jirocesses, as described in the no discrimination whatever for the different 
article lately adverted to, he will the better styles of different artists, are thoroughly de- 
be able to understand the changes wJ.ich ceived by the same general appearance in > a 
liavc been wrought. forged note that they. have been familiar with 

As to the design, it would h.ive been pos- in a real note, and take even imperfect imita- 
sible, retaining tlie old jiattern, to have tions of it quite ’Os readily. Long familiarity 
<*iigraveil it on a copper or steel plate with w'ith oue form of inscription and one style of 
the device raised instead of sunken ; but Mr. ornament is the best preventive against 
8mee, in a paper which he read before the forgery. We therefore incline to the view of 
Society of Arts, stated that such a plan the Bank directors, that it is change of style 
would not be practicably effective. In plate- and manner which is more to be djreaded 
printing, the paper is pressed into the iiol- than mediocrity of execution, 
lows fomiing the device ; but if the device The design of the existing Bank of Eng- 
were in raised lines, the plate-press vrould land •note was made up and engraved ou 
■ ■ many small pieces of copper, and brass, and 
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Steel, according to the quality and minute- 
ness of the engraving ; the lines of the device 


being raised ^ sunken, Froia the Stre#iiu*e » ineire trlde in 

modd thufl. mnSe, & ixmM vr&is to )3e ob* ^rodnn^^ (^palnlities of ito oxiginsd m 

taJned. Here earns n marked dhaugcfroin tike ordieau ^ 

<dd B^rstem. ^ntil the year eighteen hundred We eame next to the paper. Anddsere^ aa 
and ihirty-«eeeen, the device was engraved in the case of the engraved plates, .the de^ 
on a ca|^>e^ or steel-plate, and the notes script&on ^ven in our iWmer article no longer 
were printed from that plate by the ordinary applies. True, the material possesses all 
copper-plate process ; from thence till eighteen those qualities which render bank-note paper 
hundred and hftyrfour, the method of Messrs, different fi^m any other ; but the processes 
Perking and Heath was adopted (as described of manufacture have been renderea Subser- 
in our former article), whereby the device is vient to a jfreat change in the water-mark, 
tihnsferred, by intense pressure, from steel This water-ma^k, one of the means for pre- 
dies to steel plates ; but, in our day, the won- venting or detecting forgery, was, un^l the 
derful electro- metallurgic process comes intu last two or three years, produced by twisting 
requisition. The original, or modt‘1, the wires to the eVsaired forms, and stitching them 
result of a large amount of patient ingenuity to the wires of the sort of squai*e sieve which 
‘ and cftreful engraving, is immersed in one of constitutes the paper-making mould ; the 
Mr. Smee’s platinised silver voltaic batteries, design was thus above the level face of the 
such as are used in the preparation of mould by the thickness of the wires com- 
copper-plates for the Ordnance Maps ; and posing it ; and to that extent the paper of the 
there it remains, until a film of copper has bank-note was rendered thinner at the water- 
beon deposited upon it thick enough to bear mark than at any other part, presenting a 
handling, and having the device in intaglio difference observable by transmitted light, 
instead of relief. The chemical and galvanic Some one has h;id the patience to count no 
arrangements ofthe apparatus are so managed, leas than seventy -thousand twistings or iiiter- 
aa to produce a copper deposition of a certain sections of wires, in the old wire-wrou^t 
dehiiite quality, the metal having a degree of watermark. A change hiis appeared ; a 
ductility which would admit of one pound of patent process has been adopted by the Bank 
it being drawn out into a mile and three- vjf Engl.'ind, in virtue of which the waterrinark 
quarters of wire. The film thu.s produced is is engraved ou steel-faced dies, to be thence 
not the plate to be printed from ; it is only a transferred by stamping to brass plates, 
mould, from which a cast is to be taken, w'hich, by further delicate processes are ad- 
This cast is obtained by the same olecti'o- justed to the pa|>cr-making mould. J)y this 
metallurgic process as that which has pro- means it is coiisidei'ed that greater identity 
daced the mould itself : the mould iustead of | is ]»rgduced than under the old system ; and 
the model being dipped into the battery. As 1 moreover, there is a gradation of light and 
a natur*al consequence, the film now clepo.sited | shade in the ]^resent water-mark very dilficnlt 
will have the device in relief instead of j to imitate. We are no longer permitted to * 
intaglio ; and this film, when backed up and say that *' Machinery has made no inroads 
strengthened by a thick plate of solder or on this branch of paper-making.” The same 
other metal, forms the plate from which Hampshire mill still produces the paper, and 
bank-notes are printed. One mould will the dipping of the mould into the pulp is still 
yield an indefinite number of casts ; one performed by hand ; but almost every other 
model will yield an indefinite number <d' part of the manufacture is now assisted by 
moulds ; anil thn^ it happens that, however machinery, on the principle that machinery 
rapidly the plates may become wowi out by is better fitted tlian^manual labour to produce, 
pi'inting, one engrave<l model or original willl. identity of form in the articles manufactured, 
suffice for countless millions of notes. But The paper made for surface-printed notes 
tjiis will only apply to a note of one par- undergoes a process of dry-glazing by rolling, 
ticular denomination, and issued from one not applied to the paper formerly used for 
office; any change in the device or the note jdate printing ; 'and this process is Effected 
renders an entirely new model necessary, at the mill, before the paper is sent up to the 
Now there are nine denominations of notes Bank of England. 

issued by the Old T.fidy of Threadneedle The change of system has led to a change 
Street £\0, £20, £60, £l00, £200, £300, in tlie ink as in most other of the appliances^ 
£o00, ^1000) ; and as there ^nre branches of for tlie two modes of applying the paper to 
the parent establishment — children of the OU the device, or the device to the paper, render 
Lady— -at Manchester, Liverpool, Biriniug- different qualities of ink necessary. Instead 
ham, Bristol. Leeds, Newcastle, Leicester, of beipg made from the charred husks of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Hull, and elsewhere, Bhenish grapes after their juices bacl been 
and as each of these issues its own notes of expi*essed, and carefully combined with lin- 
four or five denominations, there are about seed oil ; the bank-note ink is now, Mr. Smee 
^venty kinds in all, each requiring an en- telle us, prepared by ooUectin^ in large 
graved modi^ as its original. So wonderful is ebambera the snmke ,fi^>m bmming cpal-tar 
the multiplying power supplied by the electro- naphtha^ and combining this soot with a 
process, that the nine or ten million bank- peculiar varnish, into an unef^uous compound 
votes now issued annually from Threadneedle suitable for surface-printing inlL 




^ As with the pktee, the paper, and the ink, It would be a tieefol thipe if etever aiea 
BO with the pwiitine j the ^aiige from one would give us a set of simple rules, , 

system to another luvolred a wholly new out! what th« ’graphiee cannot do in 
an^gement of apparatne. At first it could of imitation* Xbua, in eighteen hundrj^. 

^ '^rhether the pn-ssfis fifty^thrce, an alarm was sprawl thatf pWo- 

siKinlu be hHud-preeses or others combining graphy was about to be employed 411 Imilat* 
modem applications of machinery ; and it ing bank-notes ; whereupon a writer in the ' 
w^ not until after numerous experiments Times pointed out that photography could 
and a large outlay,' that tiie present plan was not well imitate the water-mark, whatever it 
adopted — -a plan in which many inventions might do with the inked device. His wisdom 
by many ingenious men have beel combined, assumed the following form ; “The waler- 
The counting of the sheets oij notes befiJre mark of a bank-note results from a different" 
th«^ leave the paper-mill, and after and in the substance of the paper, and is only | 
before every single process at the bank, is as visible by transmitted light, — that is, w’nen 
sedulously attended to as before ; it could the uot^is held up so that the light may pass 
scarcely be more so ; for the biography of a through it, — it being in the body of the pulp, 
bank-note, so to speak, is recorded from the N<^w the instated water-mark would be on 
very earliest stage of its existence to the very the surface only, and wo\tld be produced by 
latest. a slight darkening of the front of the note, 

Some changes, too, have been effected in corresponding exactly with the thicker por- 
the numbenng of the notes ; but not to such lions of the j)aper of the note it was copied 
an extent as to depart from the general prin- from ; it would therefore be visible by re- 
ciple before acted on ; a prinr-iple of singular fie-cted as well as by transmitted light, and • 
beauty and exactness. The dates and num- would be only on the front, but not on the 
hers are still the same mystic symbols as back. Consequently, by doubling a note so 
before, having a meaning which the public produced, in such a way as to see at the 
believe they understand, but which are reslly same time part of the back and part of the 
understood by none but the Bank authorities front, the fraud would be at once detected, as 
themselves. The never-ending, very compre- the counter-mark would not be on both.” 
hensive, clearly declaratory, I jiroinise to It is only fair that, while the Old Lady is 
pay, in connection Avitli the name of Mr. entrenching herseU within a fortress of tests 
JMatthew Marshall, or whoever may happen and detectives, the public should have some 
to be Cashier of the Batik, is as decisive ou such elucidations as the above (supposing it 
the modern notes as on those of past days ; to t>e correct) of the means whereby they 
but the promise is hedged round with quite could measure the genuineness of their bank- 
as many safeguards, or more. If we have notes— those flimsy but mighty precursors of 
, two genuine notes of the same number, they so ranch joy, sorrow, benevolence, roguery, 
will have different dates ; if two of the same commerce, speculation, invention, discovery, 
date, they will have different numbers; bo The parent, if she can, should furnish us 
that every circulated note is uidikc every with marks ol the legitimacy of her own 
other, in some one or more particulars. children. 

It may be very safely assumed that the — - 

Old La<iy of Tlireadneedle Street, in these • TIIE POOR CLARE, 

cosily and long- continued experiments con- in tjiiibe chapters, chapter the third. 
cerning bank-note manufacture, is influenced What was to be dontf next ? was the 
r.athe Aiy a wish to baffle i-he forgers than to q^uestion tfiat I asked myseli* As for Lucy, 

I cheapen the cost of production. This latter .‘iie would fain have submitted to the doom 
' may be a vei y proper and judicious object, that lay upon her. Her gentleness and piety, 
but becomes trifling when compared with under the pressure of so horrible a life, 
the former. The venerable, lady has many seemed over-passive to me. She never corn- 
little secrets known tnly within her otlicial plained. Mrs. Clnrke complained more than 
•house, for testing the geiiuineness of notes, ever. As for me, I was more in love with the 
The public, not admitted to these secret real Lucy than ever ; but 1 shrunk from the 
councils, are left to guard themselves as best false similitude with an intensity propor- 
thev may. When the Anastatic process, and tioned to my love. I found out by instinct, 
the'Selbst-drUck process, and the electrotype that Mrs. Clarke had occasional temptations 
process, and the photographic process, sue- to leave Lucy. The good lady’s nervea were 
ccssively burst upon the eyes of a wonder- shaken, and, from what she said, I could 
ing world, the bank-note family felt a little almost have concluded that the object of 
nervous, and prophesied dire misfortune and the Double was to drive away from Lucy 
dark* roguery in tlie future ; but our com-' this last and almost earliest friend. At 
merOial circles do not appear to be troubled times, I could scarcely bear to own it, but 
I with any large increase, if any inci'eaae at all, I myself felt inclined to turn recreant ; and I 
1 in forged notes. Whatever ’graphy is adopted, would accuse Lucy of being too pai icut— 
there is probably some one characteristic or too resigned. One after another, she won 
other which it* will fail to imitate, and which the little children of Goldlioime. (Mrs, 
will serve as a test of its spuriousuessT [ Clarke and she had resolved to stay there, 



, for wias^t liot jwi ai»1ft0e as an^ otib^r to 
sbcb they ?' i^d did onr faint hopes 
rest.^ Bridgfefeii-;*never'e^ or heard, of now, 
kti WtUlwei>trusted',to back, or give 
some token 1) So, as I say, one after another, 
the little children came about Iny Lucy, won 
by her soft tones, and her gentle smiles, and 
. kind actions. Alas ! one after another they 
fell away, and shrunk from her path with 
blanchiiig terror ; and we too sui'ely guessed 
the retusou why. it was tim last drop. I 
could bear it no longer. I resolved no more 
to linger around the spot, but to back to nif 
nude, and among the learned diviiic*%*6f the 
city of London seek for some power whereby 
to annul the curse. 

My uncle, meanwhile, had obtained all tJie 
requisite testimonials relating to. Lucy’s 
descent and birth, from the Irish lawyers, and 
Irom Mr. Gisborne. The latter gentleman 
had written from abroad (he was again serv- 
ing ill the Austrian army), a letter alter- 
nately passionately self-reproadiful, and 
stoically repellent. It was evident that when 
he thought of Mary — her short life — ^liow he 
had wronged her, and of her violent deotli, 
ho could liai’dly find words severe enough for 
liis own conduct, and from this point of view; 
tlie curse that Bridget h«ad laid upon him and 
his. Wins regarded by him as a prophetic 
doom, to the utterance of which she was 
moved by a Higher Powder, working for the 
fulfilment of a deeper vengeance than for tbe 
Tleatli of the poor dog. But then, again, when 
lie came to speak of his daughtei', the repug- 
nance which the coiuluet of the demoniac 
erenture had produced in his mind, was but 
ill-disguised under a show of profound indif- 
ference as to Lucy’s fate. One almost felt as 
if he would have been as content to put her 
out of existence, as he would liare been to 
destroy some disgusting rejiliJe that had 
invhded his chamber or his couch. 

The great Fitzgerald property was Lucy’s ; 
and that was all — was nothing. 

My uncle and I sate in the gloom of a 
London Kovember evening, in our house in' 
Ormond Street. I was out of health, and 
felt fis if I were in an inextricable coil of 
misery. Lucy and I WTote to each other, but 
th.at%as little; and wo dared not see each 
other for dread of the fearful Third, who 
had more than once taken her place at our 
meetings. My uncle had, on the day I speak 
of, bidden prayei*.s to bo put up on the en- 
suing Sabb?ith in many a church and meeting- 
house in London, for one grievously tormented 
by an evil spirit. He had faith in prayers-r 
Ijl^d none ; I was fast lo.sing faith in all 
jffflngs. So wc sat — he trying to interest me 
in the old talk of other days, I oppressed by 
onetKought — when our old serv^ant, i\ntbony,i 
the door, and,, ndthout Speaking, 
y wed in a very gentlemanly and prepOs- 
Mmng man, who bad something remarkable 
wbiit Lis drest^ 'betrayi^ his profession to 
be that of the Itbrn^n C^th^^ priesthooA^ 








jSTe at my It 

was to me he bowed/ / i, 

“I did not give ray name,” said he, " be- 
cau^ you wouhl hardly have recognised it ; 
imlesa, sir, when in the nortl^ yoa ho^d 
of Father Bernard, the chaplain at Btoney 
Hurst ? . 

r rememWred afterwards that I ba«l heard 
of Jiim,- but nt the time I had utterly forgot! eu 


although hating a Papist as much as it was in 
his nature to hate anything, placed a chair for 
the visitor, and bade Anthony bring glasses 
and a fresh jug of claret. 

Father Bernai*d received this coiirtesy with 
the graceful ease and pleasant fickiiowledg- 
raent which belongs to tiie man of the world. 
Tiien he turned to scan me with his keen 
glance. After some siiglit conversation, en- 
tered into on his part, 1 am certain, witli an 
intention of discovering on what terms of 
confidence 1 stood with my uncle, he paused, 
and said gravely : 

“ I am sent hero with a message to you, 
sir, from a woman to whom you have shown 
kindness, and who is one of my penitents, in 
Antwerp-one Bridget Fitzgerahl.” 

Bri<iget Fitzgerald ! ” exclaimed I. In 
Antwerp ? Tell me, sir, all tliat you can 
about her.” 

‘•There is miicli to be said,” he replied. 
“But may I inquire if this gentleman — if 
your iincle is acciuainted with the particulars 
of which you ami I .stand informed 1 ” 

“ All that T know, he knows,” said I, 
eagerly, laying my hand on my uncle’s arm, 
as lie made a motion as if to quit the room. 

“Then I have to speak betore two gentle- 
men who, however they may differ from me 
in faith, are y’et fully impres^d with the 
fact, that there are evil powers going about 
continually to take cognisance , of onr evil 
thoughts ; and, if their Master gives them 
power, to bring them into overt ^mtiqii. Such 
is my theory of tlfe nature of that sin, of 
which I dare not disbelieve— as some, seep tics 
would have us do — the 8:li of wiichci’aft. Of 
this deadly sin, you and 1 are aiVare Bridget 
Fitzgerald has been guilty. Since you saw 
her last, many prayei^ have been offered in 
our churches, many masses sung, many 
penances iimlergoue, in order that, if Goll 
and the Holy &tiuts so willed it' her sin 
might be blotted out. But it lias not been 
so willed.” 

Explain to me,” said 1, “ who you are, and 
how you come connected with Briifget. ‘Why 
is she at Antwerp ? I pray you, sir, tell me 
more, If I am impatient, excuse me f J am 
ill and feverish, and iu ocmsequence . bewil- 
dered.”. j , 

There wjus somethirtg, to me jpexpresjsibly 
soothuig in the tone of voice frith which he 
began to narrate, as it w^re fm^ the b,e* 
ginning, his JiCquaintanee wUu jj^ldgei'.' 

“ 1 Ixad known Mr. a&dM^ jStarkey during 
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abi'qiAd, and BO U fell out Bbe netorheusme; ehe a)l 
imtu^ly that when 1 came to c^pWn to Hea>ren touno^ hear my prayew/for *’ 

the fimerlxinke* at Stouoy HowLoUr ao- Oiie carries them off, he cwriod that Wrtfe 
quaint^ce was renew^ ; and thus I became away. 0, Father Bernard, pray for me ! : 
the conihssor of the whole fathily, isohited as ** I prayed for one in sore distress* of what 
they were from the ofiices of the Clim*ch, nature 1 could not say ; hut the Holy Virein 
oherhuine being their nearest neighbour would know. Bridget held me fast, gasping j 
who professed the ti^O faith. Of course you with eagerness at the sound of my words, 
are aware that facts revealed in confession When 1 had ended, I rose, and, making the 
are sealed to in the gtave;Bhut I learnt sign of the Cross over her, I was going to 
enough of Bridget's eliaractef to he convinced bless her in the name of the Holy Church, 
that I bad to do with no common woman ; when she shinink away like some teriified 
one? powerful for good as for evil. I believe' creature, and said ; 

that I was able to give her spiiutual assistance am guilty of deadly sin, and am not 

from time to time, and that she looked Ufion shriven.* | 

me as a servant of that Holy Church, wliicli ^ “ ‘ Arise, my daughter,’ said I, ' .and come | 
has such wonderful power of moving men’s with me.’ And I led the way into one of 
hearts, and relieving them ot the burden of the confessionals of St. Jacques, 
their sins. I liave known her cioss the moors “She knelt ; I listeiied. No woiils came, 
on the wildest nights of storm, to confess and The evil poweis had stiicken her dumb, as 
he absolved ; and then biic would return, I heard alter wards they bad many a time 
calmer] and subdued, to her diih work aboui before, when she appioached confession, 
her mistress, no one wotting where blie had “ She was too poor to pay foi the necossaiy 
been duiiiig the horns th.it most pasbcd in forms of exorcism ; and hitherto those ptiests 
sleep upon their beds. After her daughtei's to whom she had addressed heiself were 
de]>aiture — after Mar}*b inysUrious disa])- either so ignorant of the meaning of her 
pearance — I had to impose many a hnijr broken Fimch, or her Iiiah-Eiiglibh, or else 
penance to wash away tlic sin of impatient esteemed lu i to he one crazed — as, indeed, 
repining that was fa*Ht heading her into the her \Mld and ixcited manner might easily 
deeper guilt of blasphemy. She set out oidiaie le<l an> one to think — that they liad 
that long jouine^ ot winch you li.ivc ])Ossibl> I nei,lecte<l the ''ole m< ins of loosening hei 
heaid — that fruitless journey m staich ol ' tongue, so that she might confcbs her deadly 
Mary — and during her absence, my superiors | sin, and, after due pen mco, obtain absolution, 
ordered my leturii to my former duties .at ) But 1 knew Biidget of old, and felt that she 
Autweip, and for many years I hoard no was a nenitent suit to me. I went through 
more of Budget those holy ofhees appoiiitcJ by our Church 

“ Not many months ago, as I was passing for the it lief of bu^dija case. I Was the more 
homeuards in the evening, along one of the • bound to do this, as J found that she had 
streets near fit. Jacques, leading into the come to Antwei p ioi the bole purpose ofdis- 
Mecr Rtiaet, I saw a woman sitting crouched eoveiuig me, and making confession to me, 
up under the shrine of the Holy Alother of Of the u.ituie of tliat Joarful contession I am 
fioiTows. Her hood was diawn o\Vr her foi bidden to speak. !Muoh of it} ou know; 
head, so that the shadow caused by the light possibly all. 

of the lamp above fell deep over her face; “It now remains for heft* to free heiself from 
her liaiids were ehusped ^ound her knees. It mortal guilt, and to bet others free from the 
vas evident that she Avas some one m hope-, conbequeiices thereof. No pra}erB, no masses, 
less trouble, and sw such it was my duty to will ever doit, although they nic\} strengthen 
stop and speak. I mituially addressed 'her her with that streiigtli by which alone acts 
first in Flemish, believing her to he one of of deepest love and purest sclf-devotlou may 
the lower ckiss of inh ibitaiits. She shook be performed. H« i woids of passion, and 
her head, but did not look up. Then I tried cries for revenge — her unholy prayers could 
French, and she repliul in that language, never reach the e.iis of the Holy Saints! 
but speaking xt so indifferently, that I was Other poweis intercepted them, and wrought 
sure she was either English or Irish, and so that the curses thrown up to Heaven have 
conseiiuentiy spoke to her in my own native fallen ou her own flesh and blood ; and so, 
tongue, fiho recognised my 'voice ; and, through her very strength of love, have 
staiting up, caught at my robes, dragging me bruised and crushed her heart. Hciice* 
before the blesseil shrine, and throwing her- forward her former self must be buried,— 
self down, and forcing me, as much by her yea, burieil quick, if need be, — but never 
evident desire toby hor action, to kneel beside more to make sign or utter cry ou earth! 
her, she exclaimed ; She has become a Toor in order, if by 

“ * O Holy Virgin ! you will never hearken perpetual penauqe and constant service of 
to me again, but hear him ; for you know otheis. she may at length so act as to obtain 
him of old, that he does your bidding, and final atisolulion end rest for her soul. Until 
strives to heal broken heai-ts. llearJiim ! ’ then, the innocent must suffer. It is to ple^ 

“ She turned to me. for the innocent th.it 1 come to you ; not in 

“'She will hear you, if you will only pray, the name of the witch, Biidget Fitzgerald^ 


btit of the penitent and servant of all men, reward was never granted. At lengtb, I 
tbe 'Foor Clare, Sister Magdalen.’* asked my uncle’s leave to traved $ and I 

** Sip,” said K “I listen to your request with went forth, a wanderer, with no distincter 
respect ; only 1 may tell you it is not needed end than that of many another wanderer — ^to 
to urge me to do all that 1 can ou« behalf of get away from myself. A strange impulse 
one, iove for whom is part of my very life, led me to Antwerp, in spite of the wars and 
If lor a time 1 have absented my sell from commotions then raging in the Low Coun> 
her, it is to think and work for her redemp- tries — or rather, perhaps, the very craving 
tioD. I, a member of the English Church — to become interested in something external, 
m<sr Uncle, a Furitan — pray morning and led q^e into the thick of the struggle then 
night for her by name : the congregations of going on with tKe Austrians. The cities of 
London, on the next Sabbath, will pray for glanders were all full at that time of civU 
one, unknown, that she may be set free^from disturbances and rebellions, only kept down 
the Powers of Darkness. Moreover, 1 must by force, and *the presence of an Austrian 
tell you, sir, that those evil ones touch not garrison in every place, 
the great calm of her souk She lives her I arrived in Antwerp, and made inquiry 
own pure and loving life, unharmed and un> for Father Bernard. He was away in the 
tainted, thoucb all men fall off from her. 1 country for a day or two. Then 1 ai^ed my 
would I could have her faith ! ** way to the Convent of Poor Clares ; but, being 

My uncle now spoke. healthy and prosperous, I could only see the 

“ifephew,” said he, “it seems to me that dim, pent-up, grey walls, shut closely in by 
tills gentleman, although professing what I narrow streets, in the lowest part of the 
consider an erroneous creed, has touched town. My landlord told me, that had I been 
upon the right point in exhorting Biidget to stricken by some loathsome disease, or in 
acts of love and mercy, whereby to wipe out desperate case of any kind, the Poor Clares 
her sin of hate and vengeance. Let us stiive would have taken me, and tended me. Ho 
after our fashion, by almsgiving and visiting sj)oke of them as. au order of mercy of the 
of the needy and fatherless, to make our strictest kiiul.dreKsiug scantily in the coarsest 
prayers acceptable. Meanwhile, I myself materials, going bare-foot, living on what the 
will go down into the north, and take charge inhabitants of Antwerp chose to bestow, and 
of the maiden. I am too old to be daunted sharing even those fragments and crumbs 
by man or demon. I will bring her to this with the poor and helpless that swarmed all 
house as to a home ; and let the Double around ; receiving no letters or comnjunica- 
come, if it will ! A company of godly tion with the outer world ; utterly dead to 
divijies shall give it the meeting, and we will everything but the allevialion of suffering, 
tjy issue.” He smiled at my inquiring whether 1 could 

The kindly, brave old man 1 But Father get speech of one of them ; and told me that 
Bernard sate on musing. ’ they were even forbidden to s|>eak for the pur- 

“ All hate,” said he, “cannot be quenched poses of begging their daily food ; while yet 
in her heart ; all Christian forgiveness can- they lived, and fed others upon what was 
not have entered into her soul, or the <lemon given in charity. 

would have lost its power. You said, 1 “But,” exclaimed I, “ supposing all men 
think, that her gwindchiKi w’as still tor- forgot them ! Woqld tlK'V quietly lie down 
mented ?*' and die, without making sign of their 

“ Still tormented ! ” I replied, sadly, think- extremity ? ” • 

ing of Mistress Clarke’s last letter. * * “If such were their rule, the Poor Clares 

He rose to go. We afterwards heard that w^ould willingly do it ; but their fouuder 
the occasion of his coming to Lomlon was a appointed a remedy for such extreme case 
secret^political mission on behalf of the you suggest. Tlwy have a bell— ’tis but a 
Jacobites. Nevertheless, he was a good and small one, as I liave lieax^, and has never yet 
a wise man. been rung in the memory uf man ; when the 

Months and months passed away without Poor Clares have been without food for 
any change. Lucy entreated my*^ uncle to twenty-four hours, they may ring this bell, 
leave her wdiere she was, — dreading, as I and then trust to our good people of 
learnt, lest if she came, with her fearful com- Antwerp for rushing to the rt»cue of the 
paulou, to dwell in the same house with me, Potir Clares, who have taken such blessed 
that my love could not stand tlie repeated care of us in all our straits.” 
shocks to which I should be doomed. And It seemed to me that such rescue would be 
this she 'thought from no distrust of the rather late in the day ; but I did not say 
strength of my affection, but from a kind of what 1 thought. I rather turned the coi^ 
pitying sympathy for the terror to the nerves versation, by asking my landlord if he knew, 
which^e observed that the demoniac visita- or had ever heard, anyUiing of & oertain 
tMlwused In all Sister Magdalen.” 

^ w^as restless and miserable. I devoted “ Yes,” said he, rather under ^his breath ; 
my Belt to good works ; but I performed thetn “news will creep out, even from aeoi^^ont of 
from no spirit of love, bqt solely fr/.»xn the Poor Clares. Sister Magdalen is erither a,, 
hope of l eWai-d and payment, and so the I great sinner or a great saint. She does more^' 
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as I have heard, than all the other nuns put one of these encounters, however, T dhanc^. 
to^^ether ; yet, when last pionth they would to be of some service to him. He was ' 

&iu have made her mother superior, she iug the corner of a/Street, and ca^ie sudd^ly- ^ 
begged rather that they would place her on one of the groups of discontented Flemings 
beS>w all the rest, and mahe her the meanest of whom 1 ^ave spoken. Some words were 
servant of all.*’ exchanged, when my gentleman out with his 

“You never saw her 1 ” asked 1. sword, and with a dight but skilful cut he 

“ Never,” he replied. drew blood from one of those who had in- 

. I was weary of waiting for Father Bernard, suited him, as he fancied, though I was too 
and yet I lingered in Antwerp. 'Ae political far off to hear the words. Tiiey would all 
state of things became wortle than ever, have fallen upon him had I not rushed fof^ 
increased to its height by the scarcity of food wp.r<ls and raised the cry, then well known 
consequent on many deficient harvests, I in Antwerp, of rally, to the Austrian soldiers 
saw groups of fierce, squalid nfen, at every who wefe perpetually patrolling the streets, 
corner of the street, glaring out with wolhsh and who came in numbers to tlie rescue. I 
eyes at my sleek skin and handsome clothes, think that neither Mr. Gisborne nor the 
At last Father Bernard returned. We had mutinous group of plebeians 6 wed me much 
a long conversation, in which he told me gratitude for my interference. He had 
that, curiously enough, Mr. Gisborne, Lucy’s planted ^himself against a wall, in a skilful 
father, was serving in one of the Austrian attitude of fence, ready with his bright 
regiments, then in garrison at Antweip. 1 glancing rapier to do battle with all the 
asked Father Bernard if he would make us heavy, fierce, unarmed men, some six or 
acquainted ; which he consented to do. But^ seven in number. But when his own sol- 
a day or two afterwards, he told me that, on diers came up, he sheathed his sword ; and, 
hearing my name, Mr. Gisborne had declined giving some careless word of command, senb 
responding to any advances on my part, them avray again, and continued his saunter 
saying he had abjured his country, and hated all alone down the street, the workmen 
his countrymen. snarling in his rear, and more than half- 

Probably he recollected my name in con- inclined to fall on me for my cry for rescue, 
nectioii with that of his daughter Lucy. I cared not if they did, my life seemed so 
Anyhow, it was clear enough that I had no dreary a burden just then ; and perhaps it 
chance of making his acquaintance. Father was this daring loitering among them that 
Bernard confirmed me in my suspicions of prevented their attacking me. Inste.ad, they 
tlie hidden fermentation for some coming suffered me to fall into conversation with 
evil working among the “ blouses ” of Ant- them ; and I heard some of their grievances. 

* werp, and hs would fain have had me depart Bore and heavy to bti borne were they, and 
from out of the city ; but I rather craved the no wonder the sutferei s were savage and 
excitement of danger, and stubbornly refused desperate. 

to leave. '-I'he man whom Gisborne had wounded 

One day, when I was walking with him in across his face would fain have got out of 
the Place Verte, he bowed to an Austrian me the name of his aggressor, but I refused 
oliicer, who was crossing towards the to tell it. Another ol the group heard his 
cathedral. inquiry, and made aiiswi-r : _ 

‘•That is Mr. Gisborne,’ said he, as soon /‘I know the man. is one Gisborne, 
as the gentleman was pas'#. aide-de-camp to the General-Commandant. 

1 turned to look at the tall, slight figure of I know him well.” 
the officer. He cart’ied himselt' in a stately He began to toll some story in connection 
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lined, sallow, and away ami back to my lodgings, 
scathed was that oountenauce ; scarred by That night Antwerp was m open revolt, 


paHBion as -well as hy Uie fortunes of war. The luhabiUuU rose m rebellion agwnst 
*lwasb«tforamom^t our eyes met. We their Austrian meters, ihe Austrian^ 
each turned round, and wont on our separate holding the gates of the city, remained at 
^ first pretty quiet lu the citadel ; only from 

But his whole appearance was not one to timeto time the boom of a g^at cannon swept 
be easily forgotten; the thorough appoint- sullenly over the town. But, if they ex- 

.. ^ 1 1,* rtAMAfi frtA itiflr.iifVtn.imA T.A niA niiri niiAiui 


menT of the dr^esV^d Thought pected the disturbance to die awajvand spend 

bestowed on it, made but an incongruous itself in a few hours’ fury, they were mis- 
whob with the dark, gloomy expression of taken. In a day or two the rioters held pos- 
his countenance. Because he was Lucy’s session of the principal municipal buildings, 
father, I sought instinctively to meet him Then tlte Austria^is poured forth m bright 
everywhere.- At last he must have*become flaming array, calm and smiling, as Ui^y 
aware of my pertinaoity, for he gave me a marched to the posts assigned, as if the 
haughty scowl whenever 1 passed him. Ini fierce mob were no more to them than the 


i 
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twarn^ ' of bitzssing sui^iilxiGr flies. TWir slight me out. Yes I the struggle 
practised maiio^uvrK*s| thiitV Well-aimed shot ;^iiied^> but the famine iras sore'; s.nd some^ 
tdld witli ternble eSejiit ^ but in the plao^ of hs^ had ' heard* Imd^ died for* Wk of food, 
oae slain rioter, three i^riihg up' of his blood XHle tears stood in his eyesas hs spoke# ' But 
to avenge his ' loss. ]But a deadly foe^ a' soon he t shook off his weakiieSSi his 
ghastly aUy of the Ansttians, *^.^s at work, natui^l /ehserfuluess returned. Father Bsv^. 
Food, scarce and dear for months, was now navd haU been' to see me— no one else. (Whs 
hardly to he obtained at any price. Desperate should, indeed ?) Father Bernard Wvould coaae 
efforts were being made to bring provisions hack that afternoon— he had promised. But 
into the city> for the rioters had friends with- Father ]^€|*nard never came, although I was 
Close to the city port neai*est to tlie up and dressed and looking eagerly for him. 
Scheldt a great struggle took place. 1 was My landlord brought me a meal which he 
there, helping the rioters, whose cause I ln/d had cooked himself : of what it was corn- 
adopted We had a savage enconiiter with posed he would not say, but ii was most 
the Austrians. Numbers fell on l»oth sides ; excellent; and with every mouthful I seemed 
I saw them lie bleeding for a moment ; then to gain strength. The good man sat looking 
a volley of smoke obscured them ; ami 'When at my evident enjoyment with a happy smile 
it cleared' away they were dead — trampled of symfiathy ; but, as my apj)etite became 
upon or smothered, presse<l down and hidfltn | satisfied, J began to detect a certain wistful- 
by the freshly-wounded whom those last gtms hops in his eyes, us if craving for the food I 
had brought low. And then a grey-i-obed i had So nearly devoured — for indeed at that 
and grey-veiled figure came right across the time I was harilly aware of the extent of the 
ffasbing guns, and stooped over some one, famine. Suddenly, there was a sound of 
whose life-blood was ebbing away; some- many rushi!>g feet past onr ■wuiidow. My 
times it was to give him idrink from cans landlord opened one of the sides of it, the 
which they carried slung at their sides, some- betier to learn what wjis going on. Then we 
times 1 saw the cross held above a dying man, heard a faint, cracked, tinkling bell, cosning 
and rapid praj’crs were beitjg uttered, tin- shrill upon tlie air, clear and distinct Iroin all 
heard by men in that hellish din void clangour, other soiimis. “ Holy Alotiier 1 ’* exclaimed 
but listened to by One above. 1 saw all this ! iny landlord, “ the Boor Clares ! ’* 
as in a dream ; the reality of that stern time 1 He snatched up the fragments of mv meal, 
was battle and caniage. But I knew that ! and crammed them into my vhan Js, bidding 
these grey figures, their bare feet all "wet ; me follow Down-stairs he ran, clutching at 
with blood, and tlieir faces hidden by their j more food, us the women of his house eagerly 
veils, were the Poor Clares — sent forth now held it out to him ; and in a moment we wove 
because dire agony was abiwifl and imminent in the street, moving along with the great 
danger at baud. . Therefore, they left tiie!r enrreut, all tending towards thb Convent of* 
cloirtered shelter, and came into that thick the Poor Clares, And still, as if piercing our 
and evil m^l6e. ears with its inarticulate cry, came the shrill 

Close to me — driven past me by the tinkle of the bell. In that strange crowd 
struggle of many fightei’s — came the A ntwerp were old men trembling ami sobbing os they 
burg(Sa with the scarce-healed scar upon carried their little pittance of food; women 
his face; and in an instant more he was with tlje tears running down, their cheeks, 
thrown by the « press upon the Austrian who had sn.-itched up what provisions they 
officer Gisborne, ami ere either Imd recovered had in the vessels in which they stood, so 
the shock the burgess had recognised his that the burden of these w'us in many cases 
opponent. * much greater than that which they contained ; 

Ila ! the Englishman Gisborne ! *’ he children witli flushed Taces, grasping . tight 
cried, and threw himself upon liini with, re- the morsel of bitten cake or bread, in their 
doubled fury. He had struck him liard — eagerness to carry it safe to the help of the 
the Englishman was down; when out of Poor Clares ; strong men — ^yea, both Auver- 
the smoke came a dark-grey figure, and sols and Austrians — pressing onwards with 
threw herself right under the uplifted flash- set teeth, and no word spoken ; and over all^ 
iiig sword. The burgess’s arm stood arrested, and through all, came that sbai'p tinkle— that 
Neither Austrians nor Anveiiaois willingly cry for help iu extremity. , 
harmed the Poor Clares. We met the first fprye»t of people return- 

“ Leave him to me ! ” said a low stern ing witli blanched and piteous faces : they 
voice. He is mine enemy — ^mine for many were issuing out of the couvent to make way 
years.” for the offerings of others. Haste, haste f * 

Thoae words were the last I heard. I ’said they. “A Poor Clare is dying! A Poor 
myself was struck down by a bullet. Ire- Clare is dead for itunger! God f(»^ive vlb, 
member nothing nmre for days. When I and our city ! ” 

came to myself, I was at the extremity of We pressed on. Th^ stream bore us along 

« weakness, and was ciravmg for food to recruit where it would. We were carried through 
strength. My landlord' sate watching refectories, bare and crumblees, ; . into cells 
He, too, looked pifiehed and shruuken ; over whose doors the conveujtiial name of the 
ne had heard "'m my woihided state, and occupant was written. Thud -it was that I, 
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with otliers, was forced into Sister Magda- 
len’s cell. On lier couch Jay Gisborne, pale 
unto death, but not dead. By his side was a 
cup of water, and a small nioi*sel of mouldy 
l)read, which he had pushed out of hla reach, 
and could not move to obtain. Over against 
his bed were these words, coined in the* 
English version: “Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” ^ 

Some of us gave liim of our food, and Igft 
him eating greedily, like some Aimished wild 
animal, i’or now it \va.s no longer the sharp 
tinkle, hut that one solemn toll, which in all 
Christian countries tells of the passing of tlie 
spirit out of earthly life into eternity ; and 
again a murmur gathered and grew, as of 
many ]'eople speakingf with awed breath, “ A 
Poor Clare is dying ! a Poor Clare is dead ! ’* 

Borne along once more b\» the motion of 
the crowd, wo were carried into the chapel 
belonging to the Pi»or (Jlare.-* On a bier 
before the high altai- lay a woman — lay sister 
Magdalen — lay Bridget Fitzgerald. By her 
side stood Father Bcriiaril, in his. robes of 
office, and bolding the crucUlx on liigh wdiile 
he pronounced the solemn absolution of the 
Chiircli, as to one who had newly confessed 
herself of deadly sin. I pushed on with pas- 
sionate force, till I stoo<l close to the dying 
woman, as she received extreme unction amid 
the breathless and aw’ed hush of the multi- 
tude around. Her eyes were glazing, her 
limbs were stilfening ; but when the rite was 
over and finislied, she raised her gaunt figiu*e 
slowly up, and her eyes brightened to a 
’strange intensity of joy, as, with the gesture 
of lier linger and the trance-like gleam of 
her eye, she seemed like one who watched 
the disappearance of some loathed and fear- 
ful creature. 

“ She is freed from the curse,” said she, as 
she fell kick dead. 


A CHRISTMAS, CAROL. 

JjITTLk clilldi'ci), with long waving nnglots, 

Ociiitlc luaiils, with sunn/ eyes and hair; 

Plfasant 'iwa 3 to aoe them cliihtcred tliicUly, 

Lovingly, around a lady’s chair. 

Jjovcly was the lady's face, though sorrow 

Bad paled tlm cheek, and dimin’d the large dark cyj 

speaking of troitbleB patjontly endured, 

Chasten’d Hope, and holy Couatauey. 

Thus she spake, in accents low and silvery, 

“ ,Ye would know why 1 your pastimes leave, 

And in solitude and silence ever 
Spend the joyous hours of Chi-istmas Eve P 

Listen to niy story, and not vainly. 

Hearing it, may some sliort time he past. 

If it teach you how, through bhtor sorrow, 

God in mercy sends us peace ot last., » 

Many j'cars ago, one bleak November, 

Tidings roacli'd mo of my hiiebnnd's death; 

Idke a hero, fighting, he had fallen,^ ^ 

Shotttiiig ‘Yictory^ with his dying breath. ■ “ 


Then I mourn'd for him os one dfAtraoted--;* t , ' 
Sinfully, despairingly, I ntoura’d — , ' " 

Till my love. fix'd on another object, ^ 

^ From the Maker tp His creature tura’d. 

I had one child— a lovelier little cherub 
Never frolicit’d in tliis liappy world ; 

! In his dark eyes shone his hitbei’s spirit, 

Round his hood soft golden ringlets curl’d. 

All I had left to love — with blind devotion 
1 almost worshipp’d him — my child, niy pride I 
The Lord look'd down : in mocy and compassioi||^ 
Ciiasten'd mo again ; rny baby died ! 

e’Twas on Christmas Eve : my hoy was lying 
‘ Worn jfvith siifforing, moaning, on my bumst; 

Kven T call'd, in bittenicss and anguish, 

Death to come, if Death would givo him rest. 

^kl]l the baby linger'd, tossing wildly : 

Then I thouglit how ancient legends say 
Door or window must be open'd widely, 

That Death may, entering, bear the soul away> 

Rose I then, witii cold and trembling fingers 
Oped the door : in rubes of shining whito — 

Soft rndiance di opping from his starry chaplet — 

Stood God's messenger before my sight. ' 

In the darken’d room the angel glided 
(Moan’d no more the child upon iny breast), 

Sirft he spake : ‘ The IjoM hath heard thy weepiug, 
Death is come to give thy baby rest ! ’ 

With divine compassion on his fuauircs. 

Bull he spake : ‘ Forlorn one, do not weep 
As without hope ; our Cbncious Master speaketh, 

Lo ! 1 give to iny beloved — sleep ! ^ 

Death is sleep; but, O ! the glorious waking 
Jn tho land where sorrow is no more*! 

I Ratiently endure then, ns ex])ortiiig 

iSoon to join the lovod ones gone before. . .. ^ 

Hark! the angels singing : CMiildless mother, 

They pr»)claim the Advent upon E-u'tli 
Of tlie cliiid Christ Jesus, on whose birthday 
Hail with joy thy b:vb>' s heavenly hirthi ’ 

Then the light umund the angel faded, 
j 1 was left for evermore alone ; 

Till 1 Heavenward turned for consolation, 

I Where luy husband and iny cj^ild were gone. 

Thus mj^proud soul learnt humility, 

^ Learfit to kiss with gratitude the rod ; ' 

Humbly striving to he good and patient, 

Meekly waiting for the voice of God ! 

Thus I celebrate, alone and silent, ^ * 

On tho Chiistm.'is Eve, a double birth ; 

Thmiking Go<l, who took my child to Heaven; ■ 
Praising God, who sent His child, on Earth* 

For whose birth my soul is very joyful. 

Through, whose blood I hope to be forgiven, 

By whose death 1 boldly pose the gateway ' 

Leading to 11 is Father's homes in Heaven ! 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 

RUSBIAKS AT HOME. 

An old Russian peasant-man \trho almost 
dotes, and a druujksn varlet fLouuderlng on a 
bed, are adl have seen yet hummi 

in Yolnol. , land the Starosia 

now ^ive,.plact!l; tQ the wives, the cluldr^, 
find the voung th© ^lobodn ; yipS, 

when I oo^. jtp tiiekje Aem,,iay 



to possess pi^orial talent sensibly ^imi- into a feeble corpse-candle sort of gaiety ; 
nisbes— %o little rosiness, so little beauty, so but it is temporary and transient, and be 
few smiles have claims • upon my palette sobers himself in sackcloth and ashes, 
among the y<jnngcst women juid girls. Home is not as a home held by in any class 

It is to be understood that 1 have long ' jn Kussia. It very rarely happens that n <;n- 
since given up, and no m ' insist on, that . .jiks who from serfs have become mere 
long and fondly preserved ^Annual tradition, of the second goild, and amassed large 
of the beauty of peasant girls, the merry ! tunes, ever think in their declining days oi 
wa^ of peasant children, the prettiness of I retiring to the village which has gr;eii th.em 
villages, the pictnresqiieness of peasant | birth, or even of making bequests bene ti Hal 
costume. I have buried tlie fallacious tradi - 1 to their place at their death. Soldiers 

1SI»h along with other illusions. I give up \ to(f, ^ wljeii di^harged after their time of 
pitFerari, the Saltarelb, purple vines, the ; service has expired, scarcely evo* return to 
rayed petticoats and miniature table-cloth j their village. Tliey prefer becoming servants 
head-dresses of Italian (’onladine, the bar- ! and Dvornilas in the large towns. “Ehf 
vesters of Ijeopold Robert, the brigands of and what would you have them do?’* r.. 
Pinelli, the Ijijh-laced caps and bhining sabots ; vivacious Russian gentleman, wiih whom I 
of little Nosmande paysauiies, the pretty ‘had been coiiViihing on the siilject^ a-^ked 
Welch girl with a man’s hat, the skirt of her me. Tiiey are no It.nger sens, and c.re o*' no 
gown drawn through the pocket-holes, and ; use to their soigneur. They ar*' oo 
a goat following at her heels; the lustrous i young, and .are no longer w.r re-, fa* 
eyes and henna-tipped fingers of Turkish j conscription. What would y :i Thorn 

women, the pretty bare feet and long dark 'do in this villnge of yours '? Wlvf- n iced ^ 
hair of the maids of Conunught, the buy-a- Governmentallv inclined philosoph is .^ay 
broom quaintness of the yellow-haired Al.«ia- that the RussiHiis are so patriotic that ho ne 
ciennes, the riViboned boddices, straw hats, 1 is home to them, ‘’be it ever so homely/’ 
and chintz shirts of our own comely peasant ' throughout the whole extent of the enriicp, 
girls in merry England. I kiuw how mchm- ‘ ‘‘tud that they are as much at home In ' 
choly arethe habitations an*! v/n\s of poverty, steppes of the Ukraine as in the morass s ».f 
I know that Blankanese flower-girls, Coni a- ’ Rake Ladoga. I am of opinion niys*.ii* 
dine, Normande pays^anne.s, Turkish hoiivis. the homely feeling iloes not exist at all 
Connaught maidens, baivfoott 4 andbcauleoas, ^ among the Russia •>eo]>le. Russian millfarv 
are conventional artificialiUos, made to or/.T, ! oilice^s have told oi© that an e])idomic luelan- 
exhibifced, ticketed, and apprai.sed, for fhelchoJ . sojijetim*‘s Vu'eaks luiioiip yourjg 
benefit of artists’ studios, aristocratic families , recruits wlj*ch is broadly qu;ilifie<l as e. .M-d 
who like Norman Avet>nursef<, wrilcrs of . du Rays ; ' ut I think it might be tar o-t ler 
oriental poems, the freqmmter! vf the AKtet . as a Mai de Position. The pos^it'ori , 

Bassin promena le at Hamburg, and tlie of a recruit for the first six months of his 
artists who illusfrate the wild Irish novels. ; aj»j>reiiticeship is perhaps the most intoler.il.le 
So, prepared for the prosaic, 1 am not dis-i and infernal noviciate which a iminan being 
appointed at as great a ])aucity of the beau-j can well suifer — a combination of the sitna- 
tiful as of the picture.sque among Russian | tiou of the youjig bear with all his troubles 
peasant wmmen. But, as in the homeliest I to come, the monkey upon that well-km wn 
plainest villages in the west 1 have seen ami allowance of m.any kicks ..nd few halffimce, 
delighted in soineVough gaiety, and an uu-|tlie hedgehog willi his ju’ickles inwards iJi- 
ptetending neatness and a ruddy ceineliness ’ s>tv^ad of outwavcl^^^ and the antbslavery 
that tiy me compensated for any ahsent*l preache} wh(».se suit of tar and feaii ei’.s i.-> just 
amount of Anuualism in feature, form, or I beginning to ]>eei oif. \Vhen, how’eve}-, ihe 
attire, I cannot avoid feeling as though I recruit has swallowed anfiicieul. stick, he vejy 
I had swallowed the contents 'of a belt of | soon gets over his M;il du Pays. Rationally 
Number Four shot — so heavy am I — when eiiviaagiti^ the qiiustion of home-loving in 
I consider the women and children here, nationalilies, tlie Great Britons (Iviglish, 
Tlie negro slave will laugh, and jest, and Irish, and Scotch), though the greatest tra- 
show all his white teeth, before half the vellers and longc.st residents abroad, are the 
wounds from his last cutting up are healed ; peo|)]e most remarkable for a steadfast love 
but the Russian peasant, male or female, for their home, and a steadfast determinatir>n 
is — when sober— always mournful, dejected, j to return to it at .'»ome time or am ther. 
doleful. All the songs he sings are 1110 - After them mn.st be i-auked the French, who 
notonons 001 'plaints, <lrawling, pining, ami always preserve an alfecUonate reverence for 
despairing. I’ou have heard how the Swi>8 their pays ; but for all tiie sentimental Vater- 
soldiere used to vreep and die .sometimes land and Slice fleimwcg songs of the Gcr- 
for home sickness at the notes of the mans, the hundreds of German tailors, boot- 
BaiQZ des Vaches. The Muscovite moujik makers, and watchmakers, one fin J.s in every 
has a perpetual home sickness upon him ; European capital, seem to get on very well — 
butj it is a sickness, not for, but of his home, at least up to thre€scoi*e and ten, or Ihere- 
H^'ls sick of his life and of himself. When abouts — without looking forward to a return 
di'unk, only, the Russian peasant lights up home. Your Dane or Swede, so long as he 



requircmeuta 

i.ns ;,*iuple(l, an<l forgets all about l)enrattrk metry of position. The mouth is not Sa<L 
’ S" eJen. a to the Americans, they never — lips red enough — teeth remaMvably souna 
* ; ve rn\ homeii. They locate ; ainl as gladly ’’(1 white — and tlic . ut're features would b© 
iu(*ato Spifzhergen as at Ha -tlord, Oon- 1 jheasaut, bnt that the mouth-coruers are 

r O'he Poles, perliajjs, are really ! drawn down, and that the under lip is pen- 

iionie ; but the Ozar is in ]»ossea- i dulons — not sensuously, but senselessly. The 


-s'nn ; and we liiiow that the moat horne- 
loving Brit on would be lotli to,^o back to 
his little house in Camberwell if he was 
aware of an abhorrent brokei\ man sitting 
in the front ]>arloar. * 

There is a Baba, a pea" nt gir], who is sit- 
thug listlessly on a rongh-liewii bench at the 
'w .03* of om- of the honiogesieous hovels. She 
i‘ :jot, onite unoLcnp^ed, Ibi- he has the head 
• h ■« g';iwk girl f ten on her kino, and is- 
r 1 <>fd no* describe th 
-,h 'ell uneleanly 

'.»*) ' ’V , 

h'hi ' . .1 *1 " o' middle size 
lomLg I'h •!> wencli enmigli 
irm,'. are buint to a most disagreeable tawny, 
t in brown ; the colour of the pigskin of a 
f.e' .'md-l.and saddle that has been hanging for 
n* vh=5 — exposed to every weatlnn* — outside 


v;.-' 


I 


a . t kcr’s sli« »p in Vinegar V . rd, Drury Lane, 
k'!i- is, t'^'^'liaps, theclososoinnnoil can give 


chin has a curious trirmgular dimple in the 
centre ; for all the organs of hearing visible, 
the Baba might be as earless — she is CMkii 
tainly as unabashed — as .Defoe; the; neck 
i» the unmitigated bull jjattern ; short, 
clumsy^i thick-set, and not, I am afraid, 
very graceful in a young female ; the 
shoul'lers broa.l and rounded (tluit back ia 
wcftl'acciistonicti to carrying Inirdeus, and 
prodigious burdens the llussian women do 
vTiiveiaal pas-jcairys unetimes); the feet arc 'arge, long, and 
U'hions till up I flat, "the hands not very large, but terribly 
‘ corrugated as to their visil)lc venous economy. 
How could it he otlu'rwise when every 
species of inannal labour (they build log- 
luaises, though *1 li}iV(. not seen them lay 
bricks) except horsr'-driving, is shared with 
the ruder x by Vvomen. The Babas of a 
Russian village k.ave their specially femi- 
nine oiaploymcnt^^:, ‘t is true. They may 
hpin flax ; they may w.-ave ; they may 


a strong, well- 
Jlcr face and 


of her -ace’s hue. Nay; there is a w'oot?, or j c(H‘k ; they may w buen but it is at 
rather preparation of woo'l. used by uplml- • tin* sole wj’* aiul pienture of* the seigneur 
.s I (‘rers—iK-t rosewood, ebony. Ill, -ihogaiiy, wal- . or i lie bourn' if they are in Corvee lo 
nut, oak, but a i, -^’‘ionsly browned, jjg;.c 'US ■' hi;i), to set t''em tasks of sawing wood, or 
.-‘distaii , I alb d I’cmbvoivc. I o seen it, at j wa-'ls o.MlrarrgingtriickSjOrwIiat- 

('.‘ 1 !-“*. Lio in the guise of a Joumi 1aoi»- for one wi r cts-* may -Juit >’.s seignorial or bour- 
])OunJ ndie, 1 mind it in catalogues ; pool- mlritrai caprice, f* * ;■ ttiba, or Jier ImsbaDv], 
broke chest of drawers — pembrako work- ! or lathcj. or wIhk ver -be owns her labour- 
table. [ know its utiwhole.^ome colour, ai d | for an independent spinsi on an unprotected 
• hilly, blinkiii'j, sheen, ^^hich lU' la-es-wax. no I Bus^iiaii female is, save in Ihe up[>er classes, not 
houseliold.sluib no wash-lcatl ca ivk-^e to ! to be found — is at Obrok, instead of Corv6e, 


a generous ] olisii. Pembroke iv the s u 
rieasant coinplexiou The forehead .w and 
r<.!C'‘ding. 'J’he r-iots of the hair of a 
diily straw-colour, (growi^’g in aliumilngly 
close proximity to the eyebrows, as '*■ they 
were ui iginally the ' salne ooiicens/' and 
tii-a IwW Ibreliead a bone of con'ention which 
had yrown up bei^N ecu them and dis- 
solved'" the pMT-i ncr'vhi};). Set very clo-se toge- 
tlu'i'. in Ibis lu-own Jace, .'Ivc two eyes — 
i\ ipeet'iblc as p size— and light-blue hi 
eohnir, \.liich. a-, ^he orbs tbemselves rre 
fpiite lustreless ami void of apecukitfu/n, has 
a very vvyiru — not to say horrifying — eflect. 
'J'hc nu>e broad, thick, unshapely, as if tlu* 
os-nasi Ind been suddeiiiy covevfjd up with 


the ompU> 3 unents he .nay give to his Baba 
may be even more misoellaneous. 1 have 
seen women in Bussia occupied in the most 
ineongriious manner ; st^mli ng on ladders, 
white wai^iing, sw«fcping streets, hammering 
at pots and kettles, like linkm-s'; driving pigs; 
and, in b)stmn(ri-Dv'or.s, selling second- 
hand goods by auction I 

I have aliude-J to the Baba*S feet. The 
Russian nobdit) a iv as sensitive as the late 
Lord Byron as to tlie aristocratic presages to 
be drawn fi -iu a small hand and foot, I 
have fivtpicni^y beard ill Russian society that 
geiitvd di .' 111 * 1 . common in England, that no 
person c;«n be well-born unless water will 
flow bene.-illi the arch of his instep without 


Inrn]) of clay, l>nt tint' no refiiiemciitri of j wetting it. I beliiivo that in the ,:».>wrt reign 
moulding, no herbal irig compromises between : of his late Majesty i'ichard, third of that 
\nd the snub liad been ; name, similar notions be-yan to '• entertained 


tlie Roman, the pi 
goce through, it i - ^ s though Nature had 
•.io:ic some million of these noses by contract, 
and ihey b*'d bc^n clapped iiidiacrimiimtely 
on as m.i.iv million nionjik fares. Not to 
grow Siawkenbergiaii on the subjects of 
iiosrs, I may <^>ilcliide, nasally, by remi^-king 
that the nostrils are wide apart — quite 


in polite society with i cference to hump?. 

The Biiba's dress is not prettj’'. To do her 
justice, though, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt as to her possession of — well, not a shirt 

— that is a masculine garment, but a 

but it is unpardonable to mention in English 
what every English lady will name in the 
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(Conducted bj 


Freiicli language withont A shadow of hesita- 
tion*-2-’vfelI : a \^hite cotton or very coarse 
linen under-garm'ent. And ti)is ordinarily 
innermost g^ni) eat is very liberally displayed ; 
for; theg'Owp sleeves are very scanty — mere 
shohlder-stiraps, in fact ; and the real sleeves 
are thofee of the undergarment, to name 
which, is to run in peril of deportation to 
thdt Cayenne of conversaziones — C(»veiitry. 
There is an equally genei*oiis disj)lay of b /dy 
lineji, more or less dazzlingly Avliite in front, — 
^^!lTb garment forming an ample gorget from 
the neck to the waist, the bust of the gown 
being cut square, of the antique foim, with 
wliich you are familiar in the poitT‘aits of 
Anne Boleyn, — but very much lower. In 
aristocratic Biisaiaii sociely the ladies hij^ve 
their necks and shoulders as ddcolletees as 
tlie best modern milliner among us could 
desire ; ami in aristocratic Bussian theatres 
th6 ballerine are as scantily draped as at home 
here ; but, among the gens du peuplo, rem- 
nants of oriental jealousy and soclusioii of I 
women are very percej)tiblei, and the forms' 
are Rludiously concealed. Btit for an eccen- 
tricity of attire, I an^ about to point out, high 
boots, long skirts, and high necks are produc- 
tive of a most exeinplaiy sh apelessness and 
repudiation of any Veuus-like toilettes, as 
arranged by tlioso eminent modistes, the 
IMadenioisellea Graces. 

This trifling eccentricity consists in the 


the old peaked head-dresses we see in 
SrkiT#.) Why am I now irritated because 
this Bqssiah 'slave- woman chooses to ^o into a 
febblf^-tdinded course of ridiculous deformity ? 
Sh^ is not one whit more absurd, or more 
deforihetf, than the high-born ladies in the 
West, with the hair so scragged off their 
sheepVhead.s, with the watch-glass waists, 
with tlie men’s coats and taiLs and big buttons, 
with the concave pan-cakes for hats ; with 
the eleven Iftilloon-skirta one above another, 
oilt*, I presumy, of wood, one of block* tin, one 
of steel, one of whalebone, one (I know) of the 
horse, another (may be) of the cat ; a seventh, 
perchance, o# the nether millstone. Now 1 
think of it, I am more, much more, iriitated 
at the Guys, who go about civilised streets, 
— the Guys who ought to be beautiful 
women. 1 cry out loudly against the fashions 
at noon-day. I clench my list on tlie public 
pavement. I daresay the police have no- 
ticed me. I feel inclined to pull oti'my shoe's, 
like George F'ox, the roaring Quaker, ami 
walk through the streets of Jjichliold, or 
London, or Riris, crying, Woe ! to the wicked 
city. 

bn her head, the Baba wears a very old, 
fotil, dingy, frayed, and slcezy yellow shawl, 
tied carelessly under her head; in a knot like 
a prize-fighter’s fist ; one peak of which 
shawl fjjLils over her head, ou to her back, 
like the peak of the cagoule of a black ])eni- 


Bussian peasant women having a most bewii- 1 tent. It is a very ugly, dirty, hcad-eoveriug ; 
dering custom of wearing a very tight wai.st ■ with a tartan pattenx it would be first-cousin 
at mid-neck, and a very full bust at the ^ to the snood ot a Highland shepherdess, and 
waist. Their corsage presents the aspect | it is even more closely related, in general 
of the section of a very ripe, full pear, resiiijg ' arraugemeut, to the unsiglilly head-shawl i 
on its base. I3eiieath the clavicles all i.s as j worn by the factory-girls of Blackpool and 
flat as a pancake ; where we expect to profit ! Oldham. But, this is only her every-day 
by the triumplis of tight-lacing as productive j head-dress. For Sundays and feast-days she * 


of a genteel and waRj>-liko waist, we find this 
astonishing protuberance. TJie waist is upside 
down. How they manage to accomplish 
this astonishing feat ; whether they lacteally 
noufish dumb-bells or babies made of pig- 
lead ; whether it be physical mallbrmation, 
or some cunning sub-camicial stia])piiigi 
and bandaging ; whetbeF it be the effect of 
one or all ot those, I am not aware ; but there 
is that effect in the Baba — ^baffling, jiiizzling, 
and tc^e as irritating as though the girl wore 
a sho^on her head, or broad-brimmed hats on 
her feet. (There is, by I he way, really a slioe- 
sliaped coiffure prevalent among the peasant 
girls of Tarjok and TWer. They do not wear 
the kakoachuik,but in lieu of that picturesque 
head-dreiig they assume a tall conical struc- 
ture of pifi^loboard, covered, according to 
their incaus|^ with coloured stuff, silk or 
velvet, and mDametited with ribbons, span- 
gles, bits of coloured glass, and small coins. 
The apex of the sugar-loaf cap leiuis forward 
curvUineally, and then is again turned up at 
I the extreme peak, somewhat in the manner 
of a Turkish sli])per orpapousch. This when, 
as is frequently the case, it has a streaming 
veil behind, bears a quaint resemblance toi 


has the kakoschiiik, than which no prettier 
or gracefuller coiffure could be found, after 
the jewelled turban of the Turkish Sultana 
has been admitted as the ])earl of jjeaiis, and 
light of the harem of beauty and grace. 

The kakoschiiik, is a shallow shako ^that 
worn by our artillerymen twenty years since, 
but not exceeding, here, tour inches in dejith, 
may be taken as a sufliciently accurate 
model), shelving from fi-oiit to back, concave 
as to summit, and tewniinated at the back 
with a short, fan-like veil of white lace. 'I’he 
kakoschiiik is 'W'orn quite at the back of the 
head : the parting of the hair, as far as wliere 
our tortoi.sesliell-coinb uprises in ihe back 
hair, being left uncovered. In wet weather, 
this kakoschiiik is but an inetficient pro- 
tection for the head ; but the Baba disdains, 
when once she has assumed the national 
nead-dress, to cover it with the inelegant 
shawl-cowl. In a dripping shower she 
will, at most, pull the skin of her gown 
over her head. The substructure of the 
kakoschnik is buckram— ^more frequently 
pasteboard. It is covered with the richest 
and brightest* coloured material the Baba can 
afford to buy. It is decorated with trinkets, 
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spangles, silver copeok .pieces <iiow , pip- i 0, ?ir,,iiiy box! ThaWacik mie 

hibiU^J), gold-liicei. ;,»ay, mcor^iw^^ to iiier is^eft behind I’* 

riegiee in th.e peiiiapt Jiierartjhy, eee4 peaj*ls,[ It \^a8,a lai’ge oblong ark iw^kb. 

and, in extvemo cas^a of wealth, real precious ' governess’s beyolnl all doubt — tiiifO^gb wblob ^ 

stones. The Bussian women have to t}ie fuli: olould be seen almost, the scanty. Vsufdirpi^ 

as great a penchant for decorating their per-! and^the little wealth of bpoks, as though iybs 

sous with ^Id < and .silver coins as liave the sides were glass., ; 

maids of Awieus and the khaiiums of Turkey - “ Stop liei* ! ” (meaning the ship) screamed 

for twining sequins and piastres in their hair. I, indignantly. 

A few years ago there was quit^j^ a mania in “ Move on n-head !” roared the captain.. / 
society for wearing bracelets and necklitccs It's all I have in the world,” sobbed nihy 
formed of new silver five-copeci pieces, strung poor governess. 

togotlier. Tlicse are of about Ihe size of our ^ I ran up tlie iron ladder to those cross 
silver ptmnies — somewliat thicker, but not plank® which are forbidden to passengers, 
broader in diameter (a copeck is worth about and wherefrom the commander was giving 
five-eighths of a l]alfj)enny),and being beauti- forth those Mede and Persian orders which 
fully coined, are delightful little ornuuients. afe echoed by ihe fiend beneadi. 

.Uut the ■government sternly prohibited such "Do you know this name, sir?” said T, 
a ileficiiig of the current coin of the Empire, fiercely, nreaenting him witli my card, 
and i)l;Linly hinted at the possible eventual- “ Y^es,” said he, lather subdued ; "but you 
itics of tlie ri<dii or whip and Siberhi, in the ain’t — ” 

case of recalcitrant coin-tamj..erers. " No,” said I, " I am not, but I am, hem. ? 

Tlic Ibissian girl who possesses a jewelled — a relation of his.” 
kakosclinik mu.st, of course, have the rest "Then, put lier a-starn!” said he; and 
of he]* costume to match, in richness and a-starn she was put accordingly, and the box 
elegance. Some iravellers — l\tr. Leozuii le was taken ou board. 

Due, and >t. iioiumaire de Hell among the The head of the packet company’s firm 
number — declare that they have been in and J happened to enjoy the use of tlie 
lIuH-siaii villages on great feast-days, the same name, though I had not really the 
Pentecosl., 'for example, where the maidens pleasure of his acquaintance.. I think, ho w- 
were promenading in kirtles of cloth of gold, .ever, as in the case* of CJncio Toby’s oath, ^hat 
til hies of satin and silver brocade; white the in.ggiiious device may be j)ax*doneJ for the 
silk-stockings; kakoschniks blaziim with i;eal sake of the feeling which prompted it. I 
gold and jewellery ; i*ed morocco idioes ; lace was determined that, even to the detriment 
veils of application- work falling to the heels ; of U'pth, the poor huly’s box — tlie wliolq of 
heavy bracelets of gold and silver; pcai’l ht^iivoiidlygoods, asshctoldmeaflurwords'^ 
iiecU.ices ; diamond ear-rings ; long trosses should not be Icfl behind, 
of hair inlerlaced with ribbons and artificial 1 have purposely been sentimental thus fsjr 
llowors. Nothing richer or more picturesque over luggage, to prevent these words awaken- 
tlian tliis could well be imagined ; but I ing ridicule and absurd association. If mere 
^am afraid that Annualism is imu'vcllously things that have lost their owners excite our 
jn t valcMiliu tlie description. Nova'ia Ladoga, sympathy, how much more should living 
I think, is ineiitioned as one of the villages creatures — men, women, and children — who 
where this s[>leuJacIous costume, is to be are cut ofil forloru, abandoned, aii<l, inStwo 
seen. That there is a l.iake of Ladoga, 1 words, l^ftochind ! I consider that a dog in 
know ; and a village by tlie name of Novaiaia strange city, who has lost his master, to be 
I^ado^a is prtjbable^; but I am apprehensive | one of tlie most affecting spectacles in nature, 
that the wayjio that village ou.gala days is How he threads the mighty throng, witli his 
dillicult, and dangerous, and doubtful ; that eager nose upon the pavement, or lifta his 
the only way to go,, to it is " straight down anxious eyes to the face of every passeihbyy 
the crooked Jane, and all round the square ;” standing upon three legs, poor fiiUoWf as if 
and that the reiitecost time, when the v'll^e that should beiietit him, giving, utterance, 
maidens wa}k about in cloth of gold, I'ed mo- from time to time, to a whinn of desolation 
rocco shoes, and diamond ear-rings, will be in more expressive of abandonment and a 
the year of iiera tiger’s millenium. breaking heart tlian whole cantos of morbid 

^ self-love ; set upon by his own savage kind, 

LEFT, AND NEVER CALLED FOR. Siduted with a imudred kicks, flicked at by 

idle carmen, regarded feloniously by brutal 

1 WAS once upon the deck of a packet bound dog-fanciers ; but, indifferent to challenge, to 
for Kotterdam ; the ropes that lasbe<l her to ill-usage, to personal liberty, and even to the 
the wharf had been slipped ofiT, and tiie ropes pangs of hunger, in that vain search of his for 
with bufiers (like an exaggei'atcd species of the beloved master by whom he has so care* 
that seaweed which you pop witli your lessly been lelt and never called for. Happy 
fingers) were already dropped to ease us off fur him will it be when his miserable existence 
the wooden pier, when a youfig kdy wfio shall have been cut short by wheel of ’buss or 
stood near me clasped her hands, and ex- by ed)qt of town council in the dog-days, when 
claimed : . Ihe becbiucs a portion for cats or an ingredient 
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of saWges. My own profession and principles 
those of aphilanlnropist, but — nay, there- 
fore — ^if, t bad the power, and caught any 
jDItn or toy who knew of the forlorn and 
piteous state of that poor brute, ^l-usiiig and^ 
tormenting it, I .would hang nim hdgher 
than Haman: 

Shall I ever fbrget that agony of despair, 
that utter desplation, which I myself expe- 
. rienced during my first few days at a boarcling- 
* 8 ^ipol — the first time I was left behind ? 
When the shadow of my mother, as she bent 
over me for the last time, had been withdrawn ; 
when the noise of the w'heels whfcli con- 
veyed her home (home!) bad died away; 
when the accents of my schoolmaater-ras 
different from those in which he spoke two 
minutes back as a grating nutmeg from the 
fall of wine through a silver strainer — smote 
harshly upon my ears with — 

“You had bettor join your new friends in 
the playground, air I ” 

How all the memories of my hajjpy child- 
hood rushed through my little brain in that 
one moment ; how dear seemed every kindness 
of which I had veckeei so lightly, how gentle 
every hand whose pressure I had not cared 
to understand ! How the smoothing of the 
pillow, and the soothing of the pain, came 
buck to reproach me with ingratitude, and 
the thousand pleasures of my young life to 
pierce me with regret ! My new friends in 
the playground, I was pretty certain, were 
not concocting plans to insure my happiness, 
and those comj)anious of my solitude d*! not 
Tbelie my suspicions. How mockingly famiillar 
they were in their inquiries after papa and 
mamma, how cynically interested about my 
little sister, how hypocritically sentimental j 
upon the rheumatism which I told them my 
old nurse Matliison was suffering from in the j 
left knee ; and, when I had communicated 
everything, with what a hearty good-will the 
biggest boy knock\-*d me down, and the rest 
kicked me buck when 1 attem])ted'^o get up 
again! Tliis incident, so charming to the 
advocates of school discipline, and so illus- 
trative of our educational moral training, 
made but little impression upon me, except 
physically, in bum})S and bruises. I have 
thought much of this since, however, in my 
position of philanthropist, and whenever a 
similar case occui-s I would hang — ^not the 
poor brutal boys, but tlieir learned and, 
l)erhaps, reverend preceptors, under whose 
rule such abominable instincts are let loose 
on helpless and unoffending objects. As I 
say, however, this was, in my case, rather 
a relief, for having been hurl a good deal 
about the head, and bleeding a little from 
the mouth, I was carried up-stairs and put 
An dormitory at once— a long bare room with 
five white beds in it beside my own, clean as 
snow, and almost as comfortless. I just 
b^eld it for an instant, and the uninteresting 
yMon passed away. But, O ! for that in- 
<iipiirent chamber over the saddle-room at 


home, where the old coachman slept, and my 
beloved playmate the knife-boy ; and for one 
look of my unsympathised-with old nurse 
Mathboii ; and one tuck-up of my bed-clolhes 
by her affectionate hands f Towards nearer 
and dearer than these my full heart did not 
dare to flutter, or, I verily believe, it would 
have burst upon its way ; tears from the 
depths of some divine despair at last re- 
lieved me,^nd I revelled in what was, by 
cdiitnist to the smothered passion, a luxury 
of grief, ll/binson Crusoe — I made tiiese 

E arallels out of my stock of infant reading, 
ut withoulf deriving any consolation there- 
from — Robinson Crusoe, when first 
ashore upon his island, enjoyed high splriis 
compared with mine, for he had not then, as 
I had, discovered that he shared it with 
savages. Captain Bligh, cut adrift with hi 4 
ship's biscuit and a bottle of rum, was. in his 
jolly-boat and amongst his comp, in ions, to be 
relatively envied. Philip Quarll — I 
caHing to mind the superior advantages of 
that recluse over myself when uj) canif* the 
school to bed. They asceiide<l the cai'pdhvss 
stairs to their respective resting-places with 
about the same disturbance iliat the buIhlLi s 
of Babel must liave gone about enieting ihcir 
last finished storey with ; and yet they were* in 
tlieir stockings only, for 1 heard a tremoi)d’>us 
noise of kicking off shoes at the bottom fligld, 
and the slippers, which eacli had been there 
famished with, were merely used as w^eapons 
of offence and rclaliation. Smacks like tiie 
report of pocket-pistols gave warning of iik* 
apjnoach of my five companions, who w(M 9 
driven in by a superior force from tlie room 
opposite. They dipped the ends of lIkmi- 
towels in jugs, however, and with 
ingenious weapons at once repelled the enem;- ; 
moreover, a Cav 6 , or sentinel, was set at the 
door with a bolster, to guard against surpii-', 
while the other four disrobed themaelvori lor 
action. There w^as war declared, as it setmie;!. 
between our dorm’tory and the next, whi . h 
was at once both a bold and a perfidio*us 
dormitory, hard to beat, and w’hom no treaty 
could bind ; and we had an aiifful time of it. 
Often, in tlie dead of night, when sleep w as 
knitting up the ravelled sleeve of care, lias nn'^ 
pillow been abstracted, and myself half 
suffocated by repeated blows ; often has 
water been poured upon me live hours before 
the usual time for performing ttie morning 
ablution ; often have my limbs been deprived 
of blanket, sheet, and counterpane, at one 
fell swoop. The next room never slept. Our 
outposts in the Crimea was a joke to the life 
I led in those times. This firat night, ho .v- 
ever, our candle having been imme<liately 
dowsed, or extinguished, by the invading 
force, my presence was, for some time, undis- 
covered- I lay with beating heart, motionless 
through fear and sorrow, until the moment 
should arrive when mutual animosity was to 
be buried— I expected it — ^in a common 
object of persecution. Not till the uslier 
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came to take away our caudle, and brought a I foot and weary at the end of dtliis 
light of his own with hiiu, was my being day’s journey from ' London, and* I fei, 
recognised by my companions. I can only down in a field upon the right of Baglay 
compare their hoi'rid exultation at that Wood, that looks down upon the' Vl 
moment to that which demons are said to towns. There was a’ gate close by, ovef 
testify at any unexpected accession to their which I remembered to have lea]^ iny 
party. They executed a pas-de-cinq at once, horse upon my last visit to this place. 


littering 

stole softly out into the jJassage and kuock|d was what we all called Gi indwell of 
over the opposition Cave with ti^t astounding len, but why we did so I had forgotten, Uur 
weapon; they — but it is enoujli to say that conversation on that same day had been 
they behaved ks only the rei^J, gooti old, about (uir futures when we should liave to 
constitutional, pattern, Parliament- belauded ; leave this ancient place, whose high and 
British schoolboy, when, he gets a forlorn noble associations had had loss effect wpou 
victim to torment, and is in the enjoyment us^perhaps, than its genial infiaences. We 
of good animal spirits, can behave. I have knew then that we should one day regret that 
heard, indeed, that Caffres, when intoxicated lime of our hot youth when we walked in the 
and under the influence of hereditary revenge, Ways of our heart and in the sight of our 
are almost as cruel, but I don’t believe it. eyes, putting sorrow far away from us — when 
Foi my pari, that first night at school lias friends were many and foes, were none, and 
stood out h)r iny life long a sublime memo- all the months were M«iy ; but I, for my 
rial of wretchedness, compared with which pari, had never guesseil liow bitterly. I 
all 0 ‘Jier possible miseries fade away and are could never have looked forward — or I 
md. T»dl, poverty, exile, nay, sea-sickness should, as a philantliropist, have slain myself 
itself, are trltlos light as air when weighed — to this miserable hour, ten years away, 
against that. AVhen I think of my natural when the beautiful river yonder, glittering 
seusitiveness at that time, and of my extreme in the sun, upon which 1 had so often passed 
yoiuli, it is positively a wonder to me that I the summer noons, should be as the waters 
survived. After 1 had bceu sufliciently of bitterness that came in even over my 
l)onnded, torn to pieces, trodden on, 1 was; soul. 1 could see the green Christchurch 
i.-t fall somewhere, and molested no further. ' meadows, and the thin dark stream of 
Then it began to seem to me that I had beenj Cherwell, and that fair tall tower of Mag- 
dropped ever so long ago out of Heaven^al^ standing by the bridge ; and the w’hole 
^whtM’c my mother lived, and was never mocked me w'iUi its beauty more 

to jeiurn to it again. Tiiei'e was indeed aiijWian the mirage of the desert mocks the 
app<jii,ted limit for the banishment, but it traveller. The water was there, truly, but I 
was so far off that it appeiu-ed almost was never more to drink of it. I got up and 
nominal. I counted it, however, hour by walked towards Oxford with a w’eight at. my 
liour . thirteen weeks, ninety-one days, two heart — a physical weight, even as it seemed, 
thonSwand one hundred and eight-four hours, heavier than that of the knapsack 1 carried 
or one hniidied and thiity-one thousand and on my shoulders. Two or three parties of 
forty minutes, to the vacation. What had I young horsemen met or (>\^crtook me at full 
<loiie to deserve all this ? I pondered. What sj>eeLi, covering me wdth mud from their 
good was to come of it I* Would it not be horses’ hoofs. Then I came amongst the con- 
better to die ! And now I fell asleep, and Stitutionalists, the reading men, who go out 
dreamed the sweeti^ht of dreams, about my walking for their healths sake; and when I 
slsicr Harriet and the pony ; of haymaking in had crossed the Isis, among those in cap and 
the fields at home and syllabub afterv\ards ; gown, it was like a perfect retrogression of 
of liow, above all, T was never — never to my life ten years, except for some vague, 
leave h(»me again ; of my father bringing me frightful difference that 1 could not altogether 
a. wal eh u])on my birthday, and saying, with lose sight of. Such of the conversation, even, 

an atfectionate smile as I caught of the passers-by was precisely 

“ A quarter to seven, young gents, a quarter such as 1 used to hold and hear myself ; 
to seven.” , about the bump that should have been de- 

Alas ! I was awakened by the school cided foul — of him that had been screwed at 
butler saying this as he came to call us, tiB I supper — of him that was a safe double-first, 
lay upon the bare boards bruised and shiver- The great Christchurch clock pealed forth 
iijg, among strange cruel faces — left behind the quarter to our Magdalen dinner-hour as 
at school; and never, or as good as never, to I passed its gateway. We three had ridden 
be called for. in upon that day 1 mentioned, exactly at this 

It WAS after I lost my seven thousand very time. Travers was now a member of 
pounds in the rag and bone busio^ss, and was parliament, of which we had always sus- 


y behaved ks only the rei^J, gooti old, j about (uir futures when we should liave to 
jstitutional, pattern, Parliament- belauded ; leave this ancient place, whose high and 


existing upon ‘fifty pounds per annufu, paid pected him at the Union, where he had been 
quarterly, that I revisited, alter ten years’ ab- very noisy ; Stuiirt, who was always going up 
seiice, the ITniversity of Oxford. I was on to town to dine with city companies, and 
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THE WRECK. 


I WAS apprenticed to tlie Sea wlien I was 
twelve years old, and T have encountered a 
gi'cat deal of rou^li weatj^er, both literal and 
metaphorical. It has always been my opinion 
since I first possessed such a thing as an 
opinion, lliat the man who knows only jne 
♦subject is next tiresome to the man 
knows no subject. Therefore, in the course 
of my life I have taujrht myself whatever I 
could, and although 1 am not an educated 
man, 1 am able, I am thankful to say, to have 
an inlelligont interest in most things. 

A person might suppose, from reading the 
above, that I am in the habi^- of holding forth 
about number one. That is not the case. 
Just as if 1 was to come ^ito a room among 
strangers, and must either be introduced or 
iiiiro(lin;e myself, so J have taken the liberty 
of passing these few remarks, siiflply and 
]'laiiily that it may be known who and what 
I am. I wdll add no luore of tlie sort than 
that my name is William George Ravendir, 
that 1 was born at r<mrith half a year after 
my own father was drowned, and that I am 
on the second day of this present blos.sed 
(’ll list mas week of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-aix, lifty-aix years of age. 

When the rumour first went flying up and 
down that there was gold in C^alifoiuia — 
which, as most people know, was before it 
w«Ts discovered in the Dritish colony of Aus- 
tralia — I was in the West Indies, trading 
among the Islands. Being in command and 
likewise part-owner of a smart schooner, I 
had my work cut out for me, aiul I was doing 
it. CJonsetiuent ly, gold in California was no 
business of mine. 

But, by the time when I came home to 


England again, the thing was as clear as 
your hand held up before you at noon-day. 
There was Californian gold in the museums 
and in the goldsmiths’ shops, and the very 
first time I went upon ’Change, I met a friend 
• ’'line (a seafaring man like myself), with a 
(kilifornian nugget banging to his watchV, 
chain. I handled it. It was as like a peeled 
walnut with bits unevenly broken off here 
and there, and then electrotyped all over, an ' 
ever 1 saw anything in r y life. 

J am^ single man (she was too good for , 
this world and for me, and she died six weeks 
before our marriage-day), so when I am 
ashore, I live in my hoiisjc at Poplar. My 
house at d?oplar is taken care of and kept 
sUip-shape by, an old lady who was ^ my 
mother’s mail I before I w^-is born. She is as 
handsome and as upright oa any old lady in 
the world. She is as fond of me as if she had 
ever had an only son, and 1 was he. Well do 
I know wherever I sail that slie never lays 
down her head at night without having; said, 

“ Merciful Lonl ! bless and preserve William 
George liaveiider, and send him safe home, 
through Chrisit our Saviour 1 ” I have thought 
of it in many a dangerous moment, when it 
has done me no harm, I am sure. 

In iny house at Poplar, along with this old 
lady, I lived quiet for best part of a year : 
having had a long spell of it among the 
Islands, and having (which was very uncom- 
mon in me) taken the fever rather badly. At 
last, being strong and hearty, and haying 
read every boolc 1 couhl Jay hold of, right 
out, I was walking down Leadenhall Street 
in the City of London, thinking ot turning-to 
again, when X mot what I call Smi thick and 
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Wate|i3by of "^Liverpool. ^ I cbaiiQpd to lift up' 
my eyes from looking in at a ship’s chrono- 
meter in a^ window, and 1 saw him bearing 
down upon me, head on. 

It Is. penionally, neither ^ithick, nor 
Water4>y, tli^t 1 here mentis, nor was 1 
ev^ acquainted with any man of either of 
those names, nor do 1 think that there has 
been any one of either of those names in that 
Liverpool .House for years back. But, it is 

reality the House itself that I refer to ; ^ 
and a wiser merchant or a truer gentleman 
never stepped. 

dear Captain Bavendcr,’V> SAys he. 

" Of al! the men on earth, I wanted to see 
you most. I was onvQj way to you.” 

“Well ! ” says 1. “That looks as if you 
tif&e to see me, don’t it ? ” With that, I put 
my arm in his, and we walked on towards 
the Boyal Exchange, and, when we got there, 
walked up and down at the back of it where 
ihe Clock-Tower is. We walked an hour and 
more, for he had much to say to me. He had 
a scheme for chartering a new shi]^ of their 
own to take out cargo to the diggers and emi- 
grants in California, and to buy and bring 
back gold. Into the particulars of that 
scheme I will not enter, and 1 have no right to 
enter. All I say of it, is, that it was a very 
original one, a very fine one, a veiy sound 
one, and a very lucrative one, beyond doubt. 

lie imparted it to me as freely as ifl had 
been a jiart of himself. After doing so, he 
made me the handsomest sharing ofier that 
ever was made to me, boy or man — or I be- 
lieve to any otlier captain in the Merchari^ 
Navy — and he took this round turn to finish 
with : 

“Bavender, you are well aware that the 
lawlessness of that coast and country at pre- 
sent, is as special as the circumstances in 
whicli it is placed. Crews of vessels “outwai-d- 
bountl, desert as soon as they make the land ; 
crews of vessel^ homtjward-bound, ship at 
enormous wages, with the expres^s intention 
of murdering the captain and seizing ^he 
gold freight ; no man can trust another, and 
the devil seems let loose. Now,” says he, 
“you know luy opini(»n uf you, and you know 
1 am only exj>ressing it, and with no siiigu- 
larityi^wlien I tell you that you are almost 
the only man on whose integrity, discretion, 
and energy — ” &c., &c. For, I don’t want to 
repeat wliat he said, though 1 was and am 
sensible of it. 

Notwilhstauding my being, as I have men- 
tioned, quite ready for a voyage, still T liad 
, some doubts of this voyage. Of course I 
knew, without being told, that there were 
peculiar diHicultiea and dangers in it, a Jong ! 
way over and above those which attend all i 
voyages. It must not be supposed that I was i 
afraid to face them; but, in my opinion a 
mail has no manly motive or sustainment in 
his own breast for facing dangers, unless he 
- Las well considered what tliey are, and is 
able quietly to say to himself, “ None ot these 


perils ciUi now tjkke me by surprise ; 1 shall 
know what to do for the best in any of them; 
all the rest lies in the higher and greater 
hands to which I hiwdbly commit myself.” 
On ^hls principle I have so attentively con- 
sidered ^hgarding it as my duty) all the 
hazards I have ever been able to think of, in 
the ordinary way of storm, shipwreck, and 
£re at sea, that I hope I should be prepared 
to do, of those cases, whatever could 

^be done, to save the lives entrusted to my 
charge. jf 

As I wap thoughtful, my good friend pro- 
posed thatdie should leave me to walk there 
as long as I liked, and that I should dine with 
him by-and-by at his club in Pall Mall. I 
accepted the invitation, and I walke<l u]) and 
down there, quarter-deck fashion, a matter of 
a couple of hours ; now and then looking up 
at the weathercock as 1 might have looked 
up aloft ; and now mid then taking a look into 
Cornhill, as I might have taken a look over 
the side. 

All dinner-time, and all .after-dinner-time, 
we talked it over again. I gave him my 
views of his plan, and lie very much approved 
of the same. I told him I had nearly de- 
cided, but uot quite. “Well, well,” says he, 
“come down to Liverpool to-morrow witli 
me, and see the Golden Mary.” I liked 
the name (her name was Mary, and she 
was golden, if golden stands for gooil), so 
I began to feel that it was almosl done when 
I said I would go to Liverpool. On the next 
morning but one wo were on board the 
JjGolden Maiy. I might have known, fror* 
his asking me to come down and see her, 
what she w^as. 1 declare her to have been 
the completest and most exquisite Beauty 
that ever I set my eyes upon. 

We had inspected every timber in lier, and 
had come back to the gangway to go ashore 
from the dock-basin, when 1 put. (uit my hand 
to my friend. “Touch ujxm it,” sriys J, “ and 
touch heartily. J take command of this ship, 
and I am hers and yours, if 1 cm get dohu 
Stoadiman for m.y chief male.” 

dolrtrSteadiinan had sailed with me four 
voyages. 'J’he first voyage, John was third 
mate out to China, and came home second. 
The other three voyages, he was my first 
officer. At this time of chai-teriiig the 
Golden Mary, he was aged thirty-two. A 
brisk, bright, blue-eyed fellow, a very neat 
figure and rather under the middle size, 
never out of the way and never in it, a Face 
that pleased everybody and that all children 
took to, a habit of going about singing as 
cheerily as a blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

We were in one of those Liverpool hackney- 
coaches in Jess than a minute, and we cruised 
about in her upwards of three hours, looking 
for John. John had come home from Van 
Diemen’s Land barely a montli before, and I 
had heard of him as taking a frisk in Liver- 
pool, We asked after him, among many 
other places, at the two boardingJiouses ho 




was fondest of, and we found Le had had a 
week’s spell at each of them ; but, ho had 
gone here and gone there, and had set off 

to lay out on the main-to’-gallant-)’4ird of the 
highest AVelsh mountain ” (so he had told the 
people of the house), and where he might be 
then, or when he might come back nobody 
could tell us. But it was surprising, to be 
sure, to seo how every fiice brightened the 
moment there was mention made 9 f the name 
of Mr. ^teadiman. 

We were taken aback at meting with no 
better luck, and we had wore Ihip and put 
her head for my friends, when) as wo were 
jogging through the streets, I clap my* eyes 
oil John himself coming out of a toyshop ! 
He was carrying a little boy, and conducting 
two uncommon pretty women to their coach, 
and he told me afterwards that he had never 
in his life seen one of the three before, but 
that he was so taken with them on looking 
ill at the toy-shop while they were buying 
the child a cranky Noali’s Ark, very much 
down by tlie head, that he had gone in and 
asked the ladies’ permission to treat him 
to a tolerably correct Cutter there was in 
the window, in order that such a handsome 
buy might not grow up with a lubberly idea 
of naval architecture. 

AVe stood olF and on until the ladies’ 
coachman began to give way, and then we 
liailed d ohn. On his coming aboard of us, 
1 told him, very gravelj*^, what I had said to 
my friend. It struck him, as he said himself, 
amidships. He was quite shaken by it. 
“ Captain llavcnder,” were John Steadimaij^s 
words, “such an opinion from you is true 
commendation, and i’ll sail round the world 
with you for twenty years if you lioist the 
signal, and stand by you for ever!” And 
now indeed I ielt that it was done, and that 
tlie Golden Mary was afloat. 

Grass never grew yet under the feet of 
Smithiok and A\ atersby. The riggers were 
out of that ship in a fortnight’s time, and 
we had begun taking in* cargo. John was 
always aboard, seeing cvcrytliiug stowed with 
his own eyes ; and whenever 1 went aboard 
iu\>;elf, early or late, whethex’ he was below 
in the bob 1, or on d§ck at the hatchway, or 
ovexhauling his cabin, nailing up pictxxres in 
it of tlie liluslx Itos 's of Kngland, the Blue 
Belles of Scotland, and the female Sham- 
rock of Ireland : of a certainty I heard John 
singing like a blackbird. 

We luul room for twenty passengera. Our 
sailing advertisement was iio sooner out, than 
w e might have taken these, twenty times over. 
In entering our men, I and John (both to- 
gcthcT) nickeil them, and we* entered none 
but gooa hands — as good ns were to be 
found in that port. And so, in a good 
ship of the best build, well owned, well 
ariMxiged, well olficercd, well mannctl, well 
found in all respects, wc parted with our 
pilot at a quarter past four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the seventh of March, one thou- 


sand eight hundred and fifty-one, anjl stood 
with a mir wind out to sea. 

It may be easily believed tha^ up to that 
time 1 had had no leisure to . be intimate 
with my passengers. The most of them were 
then in tiieli' berths sca-sxck ; however, in 
going among them, telling them what was 
good for them, persuading them not to be 
there, but to come up on deck and feel the 
breeze, and in rousing them with a joke, or a , 
comfoitable word, 1 made acquaintance wj^u ' > 
them, perhaps, in a more friendly and confi- 
(leutial way from the first, than I might have ! 

^ done at the cxibin table. j 

' Of my passengers, I need only particularise, 
just at present, a bright-eyed, blooming young ‘ 
wife who was going out to joiil her husband ' 
in California, taking with her their only child, i 
a little girl of three years old, whom he had i 
never seen ; a sedate young woman in black, 
some five years older (about thirty, as I I 
should say), who was going out to join * a i 
brother ; and an old gentleman, a good deal 
like a hawk if his eyes had been better aixd 
not so red, who was always talking, morning, 
noon, and night, about the gold discovery. 
But, whether he was making the voyage, ; 
thinking his old arms could dig for gold, or 
whether his speculation vras to buy it, or, 
to barter for it, or to cheat for it, or to 
snatch it anyhow from other people, was 
I his secret. He kept his secret. 

These throe and the child were the 
' soonest well. The child was a most engag- 
ing child, to be sure, and vei*y fond of me : 
though I am bound to admit that John 
Steadiman and I were borne on her pretty | 
little books in I’everse ordci', and that he ! 
was caplMn there, and I was mate. It waa ' 
beautiful to watch her with John, and it 
was beautiful to watch with her. Few ■ 
would have tliought it possible, to see John 
playing at bo-peep round the mast, that he 
was the man v. lio had cijugbt up an iron 
bar amB struck a Malay and a Maltese ' 
dead, as they 'vvei’e gliding with their knives 
down the cabin stair aboard the barque Old 
England, when the captain lay ill in his 
cot, off Saugar Point. But he was ; and 
give him bis back against a bulwai'k, lib 
would have done the same by half a dozen 
of them. The name of the young mother was 
Mrs, Atlierficld, the name of the young lady in 
black was I'll iss Colcsliaw, and the name of 
the ohl gentleman was Mr. Ilai'x. i 

As the child liad a quantity of shining 
fail* hair, clustering in curls si 11 about ber 
fiice, imd as her name was Lucy, Steadiman 
gave her the name of the Golden Ijiicy. 

So, we had the Golden Lucy and the Goltlen 
Mary; and John kept up the idea to that 
extent as he and tlxe child went playing 
about the decks, that I believe she used to | 
thiidc the ship waa alive soiueliow — a sister 
or companion, going to the same place as 
hex-self. Slie liked to be by the wdieel, and 
in fine weather, 1 have often stood by tbe man j 
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whose trick it 'was at tiie wheel, only to 
hear her, sitting near my feet, talking to 
the ship. Never had a child such a doll 
before, I suppose ; but she made a doll of the 
Golden Mar)', and used to dress her up by 
tying ribbons and little bits of fifiery to the 
belayiug-pins ; and nobody ever moved them, 
unless it was to save them from being blown 
away. 

Of course I took charge of the two young 
'^ir^uen, and I called them “ my dear,’* and 
they never minded, knowing that whatever I 
said was said in a fatherly and protecting 
spirit. I gave them their places on etch side 
of me at dinner, Mrs. Atherfield on my right 
and Miss Coleshawon my left ; and T direc^d 
the unmarried lady to serve out the break- 
fast, and the married lady to serve out the 
tea. Likewise I said to my black steward in 
their presence, “ Tom Snow, these two ladies 
are equally the mistresses of this house, and 
do you obey their orders equally at which 
Tom laughed, and they all laugned. 

Old Mr. Earx was not a pleasant man to 
look at, nor yet to talk to, or to be with, for no 
one could help seeing that he was a sordid 
and selfish character, and that, he had warped 
further and further out of the straight with 
time. Not but what be was on his best 
behaviour with us, as everybody was ; for, “we 
had no bickering among ns, for’ard or aft. 
I only mean to say, lie was not the man 
one would have chosen for a messmate. If 
choice tliere had been, one might even have 
gone a few points out of one’s course, to say, 
“ No ! Not him ! ” But, there w'as one curious 
inconsistency in IMr, Ibirx. That was, that 
he took an astonislnng interest in the child. 
He looked, and, I may he was, one 
of the last of men to care at all for a child, 
or to care much for any human (tronture. 
Still, he went so far as to be habitually I 
uneasy, if the cliild was long on deck, out of 
his sight. He was -always afrai<l of her falling 
overboard, or falling down a batcliway, or ol 
a block or wbai not coming down upon hej» 
from the rigging in the working of the ship, 
or of her getting some hurt or other. He 
Uhcfl to look at her and touch her, as if she 
was s^pietliing precious to him. He was 
always solicitous about her not injuring her 
health, and constantly entreated her mother 
to be careful of it. This was so much the 
more curiou.s, because the child did not like 
him, but used to shrink away from him, and 
would not even put out her hand ^ to 
liim without coaxing from others. I believe 
that every soul on board frequently noticed 
this, and that, not one of u^ underatood it. 
However, it was sucli a plain fact, that John 
Steadiman said more tiian once when old 
Mr. Earx was not within earshot, that if 
the Golden Mary felt a tenderness for the 
dear old gentleman she carried in her lap, 
she must be bitterly jealous of the Golden 
Lucy. 

Before I go any further with this narrative, 


I will state that otlr ship was a barque of 
three hundred tons, carrying a crew of 
eighteen men, a second mate in addition to 
John, a carpenter, an armourer or smith, and 
two apprentices (one a Scotch boy, poor littlo 
fellow). We had three boats ; the Long-boat, 
capable of carrying twenty-five men ; the 
Cutter, capable of carrying fifteen ; and the 
Surf-boat, ca])able of carrying ten. I put 
down the opacity of these boats according 
to- the niimDers they were really meant to 
hold. / 

We had tAtes of bad weather and head- 
winds, of course ; but, on tlie whole we had 
as fine a rim ns any re:isonablo man could 
expect, for sixty days. I then began to enter 
two remarks in the ship’s Log and in my 
Journal ; first, that there was an unusual 
and amazing quantity of ice ; second, that 
the nights were most w'onderfully dark, in 
spite of the ice. 

For five days and a half, it seemed quite 
useless and hopeless to alter the ship’s course 
so as to stand out of the way of this ice. I 
made what southing I could ; but, all that 
time, we were beset by it. Mi’s. Atherfield 
after standing by me on deck once, looking 
for some time in an awed manner at the 
great bergs th.Mt siiri’ounded ns, said in a 
whisper, “ O ! Captain Eavendci-, it looks ns 
if the whole solid earth Lcul changed into ice, 
and broken up!” T saiJ to her, laughing, 
don’t Wonder that it does, to your inex- 
perienced eyes, my dear.” But I had nev<*r 
seen a twentieth part of the quantity, and, in 
r^dity, 1 was pretty much of her opinion. 

However, at two r.M. on the atternoon of 
the sixth day, that is to say, when we wci e 
sixty-six days out, John Steadiman who had 
gone aloft, .sang out from Ujo top, that the 
sea was clear ahead. Before four r.M. a 
I strong breeze springing ii]) right astern, wo 
j wcj’e in open w-ater at .sunset. The brt'oze 
tlien freshening int«) half a gale of wind, and 
the Golden Mary Ijging a very fust sailor, wo 
went before the wind merrily, all rigid. 

1 had thought it impossible that it could 
bedarkef than it had been, until the sun, moon, 
and stars h3hould fall out of the Heavens, and 
Time should be destroyed ; but, itliad been next 
to light, in comparison witli what it wa.snow. 
The darkness was so jirofound, that locdcing 
into it was painful and o[tpre.ssive — like look- 
ing, without a ray of light, into a dense black 
bandage put as close before the eyes as it ; 
could be, without touching them. I doubled 
the look-out, and John and I stood in tho 
bow side-by-side, never leaving it all night. 
Yet I should no more have known that he 
was near me ‘when he was silent, without 
putting out ray arm and touching him, than 
I should if ho had turned in and been fast 
asleep below. We were not sO much looking 
out, all of u.s, as listening to the utmost, both 
with onr eyes and ears. 

Next day, T found that the mercurjr in the 
barometer, which had risen steadily since wo 
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cleared the ice, remained steady. 1 had had without rest too long, and th» noyelty is on^ I 
very good observations, with now and then in the state of your sense of hearing.*’ I 
the interruption of a day or so, since our thought so too by that time, and I think so 
departure. I got the sun at noon, and found now, though I can never kiiov^ for absolute | 
that w'e were in Lat. 58® S., Long. 60“ W., off certain in this world, whether it was or not. 

New South Shetland ; in the neighbourhood ^ hen I left John Stcadiman in charge, the 

of Cape Horn. We were sixty-seven days ship was still going at a great i*ate through | 
out, that day. The ship’s reckoning was the water. The wind still blew right astern, i 
accurately worked and made up. The ship Though she was making great way, she was I 
did her duty admirably, all on board were under shortened sail, and had no more than | 
well, and all hands were as smlrt, efficient, she could easily carry. All was snug, ^pd 
and contented, as it was possible to be. nothing complained. There was a pretty sea j 

Wiien the night came on ag^in as dark as p,unuitig, but not a very high sea neither, I 
before, it was the eighth night | had been ou nor at ^11 a confused one. j 

deck. Nor had I taken more than a very I tunied in, as we seaman say, all standing, 
little sleep in tlio day-time, niy station being The meaning of that, is, 1 did not pull my 

always near the helm, and often at it, while clbthes off— no, not even so much as my coat: 

we were among the ice. Few but those who though I did my shoes, for my feet were 

have tried it can imagine the difficulty and badly swelled with the deck. There was a 

I)ain of only keeping the eyes open — physi- little swing-lamp alight in iny cabin. I 

cally, open — under such cii mmstauces, in thought, as 1 looked at it before shutting my 

such darkness. They get struck by the dark- eyes, that I was so tired of darkness, and 

ness, and blinded by the darkness. They troubled by darkness, that I could have gone 
make patterns in it, and they flash in it, to sleep best in the midst of a million of 
as if tliey had gone out of your head to flaming gas-lights. That was the last thought 
look at you. On the turn of midnight, John 1 had before 1 went off, except the prevailing 
Siea iiniun, who was alert and fresh (for 1 thought that I should not be able to get to 
had always made him turn in by day), said to sleep at all. 

me, “ Captain Kavender, 1 enUeat of you to I dreamed that I was back at Penrith 
go below. I am sure you can hardly stand, again, «nd was trying to get round the 

and your voice is getting weak, sir. Go church, which had alteied its shape very 

b(*low, and take a little rest. I’ll call you if much since 1 last saw it, and was cloven all 
a block chafes.” 1 said to John in answer, down the middle of the steeple in a most 
‘‘Well, well, John ! Let us wait till the singular manner. Why I wanted to get 

turn of one o’clock, before we talk about round tlic church, I don’t know ; but, 1 was 

that.” I had just Ijad one of the ship’s as anxious to do it as if my life depended on 

lanterns held iij), that I might see how tne it. Indeed, I believe it did, in the dream. For all 

niglit went by my watch, and it was then that, 1 could not get round the church. I 

twenty minutes after twelve. was still trying, wlion I came against it with 

At tive minutes before one, John sang out a violent shock, and was flung out of my cot 
to the boy to bring the lantern again, and, against the shii)’s side. Shrieks and a terrific 
when I told him once more what, the time outcry struck me far harder than the bruising ! 
was, entreated and juviycd of me to go below, timbers, and amidst sounds of grinding and ! 
“Captain Ua vender,” sajs he, “all’s well; cnishi ng, and a heavy rush ing and breaking j 
we can’t afford to have you laid up for a of wate^— sounds I understood too well — 1 | 

single hour ; and 1 respcAfulJy and earnestly made my Avay on deck. It was not an easy ! 
bog of you to go below.” The end of it was, *thiiig to do, for the ship heeled over fright- | 
that 1 agre^nl to dcTso, on tlie understaiiding fully, and was beating in a furious manner, 
that if i failed lo come up of my own accord 1 could not see tlie men as I went forward, * 
within tliree hours, I was <o bo punctually but I could hear that they w^ere hauling in 

called. JJ.iving settled that, I left John in sail, in disorder. I had my trumY)et in my 

charge. But, 1 called him to me mice after- hand, and, after directing and encouraging j 

wai’ds, to ask him a (luestioii. I had been to them in this till it w..,s done, I hailed i 

look at the barometer, and had seen the first John Steadimau, and then my second ' 

mercury still j)erfectly steady, and had come mate, Mr. William llames. Both answered 

up the companion again, to take a last look clearly rftnd steadily. Now, I had practised 

about me — if 1 can use such a word in refc- them and all my crew, as I have ever made , 

rciice to such darkness — when I thought that it a custom to practise all who sail with me, j 

the waves, as the Golden Mary pm*led them to take certain stations, and wait my orders, 

and shook them off, had a hollow sound in iji case of any unexpected crisis. When my 

them ; something tliat I fancied was a rather voice was heard hailing, and their voices 

unusual reverberatiou. I w^as standing by were heard answering, I was aware, tlirough j 

the quarter-deck rail on the starboard aide, all-the noises of the sliip and sea, and all tlie I 

when I called John aft to me, and bade him crying of the passengers below, that there 

listen. He did so with the greatest atten- was a pause. “Are you reatly, Barnes ? ”•— 

tion. Turning to me he then said, “ Rely “ Aye, aye, sir 1 ” — “ Then light up, for God’s 
upon it, Captain Ravendcr, you have been sake ! ” In a moment he and another were 
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buniiug blue-light8| and the ship and all on 
board seemed to be enclosed in a mist of light, 
under a great black dome. 

The light shone up so high that I could see 
the huge Iceberg upon which we had struck, 
cloven at the top and down the middle, 
exactly like Penrith Church in my dream. At 
the same moment I could see the watch last re- 
lieved, crowding up and down on deck ; I could 
see Mrs. Atherheld and Miss Coleshaw thrown 
^l^t on the top of the com])anion as they 
struggled to bring th.e child up from below ; 
I could see that the masts were going with 
the shock and the beating of the ship ; 1 
could see the frightful breach stove in on the 
starboaid side, half the length of the vessel, j 
and the slieathing and timbers spirting up ; i 
I could see that the Cutter was disabled, in a I 
wreck of broken fragments ; and I could see 
every eye turned upon me. It is niy belief 
that if there had been ten thousand eyes 
there, I should have seen them all, with their 
dilferent looks. And all this in a moment. 
But you must consider what a moment. 

I saw the men, as they looked at me, fall 
towards their appointed stations, like good * 
men and true. If she had not righted, they i 
could have done ver}’' little there or anywhere ! 
but die — not that it is little for a man to 
die at his post — I mean they could have done 
nothing to save the passengerg and themseives. 
Hai)pily, however, the violence of the shock 
with which we had so determinedly borne down 
direct on that fatal Iceberg, as if it had been 
our destination instead of our destruction, 
had so smashed and pounded the ship that 
she got off in thi.s same instjuit, and riglited. 
I did not want the carpenter to tell mo she 
was filling and going down ; I could sec 
and hear that. T gave Itanies the word to 
lower the Long-boat and tlic Surf-boat, and I 
myself tohl off the men for each duty. Not 
one hung back, or came before the other. I 
now whispered to John Steadiman, ‘’John, 
I stand at the ga'ngway here, to see every 
soul on board safe over the side, ^ou shall 
have the next post of honor, and shall hfe 
tlie last but one to leave tlie ship. IVnig 
up the ])aseeijgers, and range them behind 
me ^ and put what provision and water you 
can^get at, in the boats. Cast your eye 
for’aitl, John, and you’ll see you have not a 
moment to lose.” 

My noble fellows got the boats over the 
side, as orderly as I ever saw boats lowered 
with any sea running, and, wlien tlj^ey were 
launched, two or three of the nearest men in 
them as they held on, rising and falling with 
the swell, called out, looking np at me, “ Cap- 
tain Baveiider, if anything goes wrong with 
us and you are saved, rcjnember we stood 
by you ! " — “We’ll ;dl stand by one another 
ashore, yet, fdoase God, my lads ! ” says I, 
“Hold on bravely, and be tender with the 
wot lien.” 

The Nvomen were an example to ns. Tliey 
trembled very much, but they, were quiet 


and perfectly collected. “ Kiss me, Captain 
Ravender,” says Mrs. Atherfield, “ and God 
in Heaven bless you, you good man ! “ My 

dear,” says I, ** those words are better for me 
than a life-boat.” I lield her child in my 
arms till she was in the boat, and then kissed 
the child and handed her safe down. I now 
said to the people in her, “ You have got 
your freight, my lads, all but me, and I am 
not coming vet awhile. Pull away from the 
ship, and klep off ! ” 

' That was Uie Long-boat. Old Mr. Barx 
was one of hm* complement, and he was the 
only passengp* who had greatly misbehaved 
since the ship struck. Others had been a 
little wild, wliicli was not to be wondered at, 
and not very blameable ; but, he bad made a 
lamentation and uproar which it was dan- 
gerous for the people to heai*, as there is 
always contagion in weakness and selfisliness. 
His incessant cry had been that he must 
not be separated from tho child, that he 
couldn’t see the child, and tliat he and the 
child must go togclhor. He had even tried 
to wrest the child out of my arms, that he 
might keep her in Ilia. “ Mr. Earx,” said I 
to liim when it came to that, “ I have a loaded 
pistol ill my pocket ; and if you don’t stand 
out of tlie gangway, and keep perfectly quiet, I 
shall slioot you through tlie heart, if you have 
got one.” Says he, “You won’t do murder, 
Captain Ravender ? ” “ No, sir,” says I, “ I 
won’t murder forty-four people to humour 
you, but ril shoot you to save them.” After 
that, he was f|uLet, and stood shivering a little 
way off, until I named him to go over the 
sfde. 

The Long-boat being cast off, fhe Surf-boat 
was soon filled. There only remained aboard 
the Gulden Mary, John Mullion the man 
who had kept on burning the blue-lights (and 
wlio liad lighted every new one at every old 
one before it went out, as quietly as if lie bad 
been at an illumination); John Steadiman; 
and myself. 1 hurried those two into the 
Surf-boat, called to them to kcci) ofl‘, and 
wniitcd with a grateful and relieved heart for 
the Long-boat to come jind i.Mke me in, if she 
could. 1 looked at luy watch, and it sliowed 
me, by the bluejight, ten minutes past two. 
They lost no time. JL^soon as slie was near 
enough, I swung myself in to her, an<l called 
to the men, “ With a will, lads ! She's reel- 
ing!” We were not an inch too far out of 
the inner vortex of her going down, when, by 
the blue-light wdiicli John Mullion still burnt ' 
in the bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her 
lurcli, and plunge to the bottom head-fore- 
most. The cliild cried, wemiing wildly, “ 0 
the dear Golden Mary ! 0 look at her ! 

Save her ! Save the }wor Golden Mary I ” 
And then the liglit burnt out, and the black 
dome seemed to conic down ujion us. 

I siT])pose if we had all stood a-top of a 
mountain, and seen tho whole remainder of 
tlie world sink away from under us, we could 
hardly have felt more shocked and solitary 
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than we did when we knew we were alone 
on the wide ocean, and that the beautiful 
ship ill whicii moat of us had been securely 
asleep within half an hour was gone for ever. 
There was an awful silence in our boat, and 
such a kind of palsy on the rowers and the 
man at the rudder, that I felt tiiey were 
scarcely keeping her before the sea. 1 spoke 
out then, and said, ‘‘Let every one here tliank 
the Lord for our preservation!” All the 
voices answered (even the c]iild’s)Jif‘ We thank 
the J.ord !*^ I then said tlio Lord’s Pray^!^, 
and all luinds said it after me wdth a solemn 
murmuring. Then 1 gave the wcl’d “Cheerily, 

0 men, Cherrily I ” and I felt that they were 
handling the boat again as a boat ought to be 
handled. 

The Siirf’boat now burnt another blue- 
! light to shov/ us wheic the} were, and we 
made for her, and laid ourselves as ucarly 
alongside of her as we dnred. I had always 
kept my boats with a coil or two of good 
stout Hlutr in cacli of them, so both boats 
bad a ro[)c at liaiid. We made a shift, with 
much labor and trouble, to get near 
enoogh to one anoLlior to divirlo the blue- 
liglits (tliey were no use after that night, for 
the sea- water soon got at them), and to get a 
tow-rope out between us. All night long we 
kept togetlicr, sometimes obliged to cast off 
the ro})e, and sometimes getting it out again, 
and all of us wearying for the morning — wideh 
apivjured so long in coming that old Mr. Ilarx 
screamed out, in sj)ito of his fears of me, 
“ The w'orld is drass ing to an end, and the 
sun will never rise any more ! ” 

• When the day broke, I found that we we*e 
all huddled together in a miserable manner. 
We were deop in the water ; being, jus I found 
on ninstcriug, thirty-one in number, or at 
least six too many. In the Surf-boat they 
were foin ietiu in number, being at least four 
too many. The first thing I did, was to get my- 
self passed to the rudder — which I took from 
that time — iiud to get Mi’S, Atlier field, her | 
child, and iMiss Cole.shav, passed on to aitj 
next me. As to oUl Mr. liarx, I I'ut him in 
the bow, as far froiih us as i could. And 1 put 
some of the best men near us, in order that if 

1 should drop, there might be a skilful hand 
ready to take the helm. 

The sea moderating as the sun came 
up, though the sky was cloudy and wild, we 
spoke the oilier boat, to know what stores 
they had, and to overhaul what we had. I 
had Ji compass in riiy pocket, a small telo- 
8C0]ie, a double-barrelled ])istol, a knife, and a 
fire-box and matches. Most of my men had 
knives, and some had a little tobacco : some, a 
pipe as well. We had a mug among us, and 
an iron-spoon. As to provisions, there were 
in my boat two bags of biscuit, one piece of 
raw beef, one piece of raw pork, a bag of 
coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown in, I 
imagine, by mistake, for something e^^e), two 
small casks of water, and about half-a-galion 
of rum in a keg. The Surf-boat^ having 

rather more rum than w&an^fewer to drjhiB 
it, gave us, as I estimate^ another qcfhrt into 
our keg. In return, we gave them three 
double- handfuls of coffee, tied u|9 in a piece of 
a handkerchief ; they reported that they had 
aboard besides, a bag of biscuit, a piece of beef, 
a small cask of water, a small box of lemons, 
and a Dutch cheese. It took a long time 
to make these exchanges, and they were not 
made without risk to both parties ; the sea 
running quite high enough to make our 
apjiroaching near to one another very liazjfRi- 
ous... In the bundle with the coffee, 1 con- 
voyed to John Steadiman (who had a ship’s 
compasi with him), a paper written in 
pencil, and torn from my pocket-book, con- 
taining the course I meant to steer, in the 
hope of making land, or being picked up by 
some vessel — I say in the hope, though I had 
little hope of cither deliverance. 1 then 
sang out to him, so as all might hear, that if 
wo two boats could live or die together, we 
would ; but, tliat if we should be parted by 
the weather, and join company no more, they 
should have our prayers and blessings, and 
we asked for theirs. We then gave them 
three cheers, which they returned, and I saw 
the men’s heads droop in both boats as they 
fell to their oars again. 

These arrangernrnt^ had occupied the gene- 
ral attention advantageously for all, though 
(as T expressed in the last sentence) they 
ended in a sorrowful feeling. I now said a 
few words to my follow- voyagers on the sub- 
ject of the small stock of food on which our 
lives depended if they were preserved from 
the groat deep, and on the rigid necessity of 
our eking it out in the most frugal manner. 

One ami all replied that .whatever allowance 

I thought best to lay down should be strictly 
kept to. We made a puiT of scales out of a 
thin .scrap of iron-plating and some twine, 
and I got together for weights such of the 
heaviest buttons among us as I calculated 
made up some fraction ovffr two ounces. This 
was the “allowance of solid food served out 
k)nce a -day to each, from that time to tlie elid ; 
with the addition of a coffee-berry, or some- 
times half a one, when the weather was very 
fair, for break! ast. We had nothing else 

whatever, but half a pint of water each per 
day, and sometimes, when wo were coldest 
and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
served out as a dram. I know how learnedly 
it can be shown that rum is poison, but I 
also know that in this case, as in all similar 
cases I have ever read of— which are nume- 
rous— no words can express the comfort and 
support derived from it. Nor have I the 
least doubt that it saved the lives of far 
more than half our number. Having men- ! 
tioued half a pint of water as our daily ' 
allowance, I ought to observe that sometimes ! 
we had less, and sometimes we had more ; for, | 
much rain fell, and wo caught it in a canvas 
stretched for the purpose. 

Thus, at that tempestuous time of the . 
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year, and in that tempestuons part of the in hia place, as he Idoked mistily over tlie 
world, we shipwrecked people rose and fell sea. When it happened to be long before I 
with the waves. It is not my intention could catch his eye, he would go on moaning 
to relate (if 'I can avoid it), such circum'- all the time in the dismallest manner; but, 
stances appertaining to our doleful condition when our looks met, he would brighten and 
as have been better told in many ether narra- leave off. I almost always got the im pres- 
tives of the kind than I can be expected to tell sion that he did not know what sound he had 
them. I will only note, in so many passing been making, but that he thought he had 
words, that day after day and night after been humming a tune, 
night, we received the sea upon our backs to Our sufferings from cold and wet were far 
7 prevent it ^om swamping the boat; that, greater thifc our sufferings from hunger. 
onlTparty was always kept baling, and that Vve managed to keej) the child warm ; but, I 
every hat and cap among us soon got worn doubt if any *000 else among us ever waa 
out, though patched up fifty times, , as the warm for fi'ip minutes together; and the 
only ve.sstds we had for that service ; that shivering, and the chattering of teeth, were 
another party lay down in the bottom of the sad to hear. The child cried a little at first 
boat, while a third rowed ; and that we were for her lost playfellow. The Golden Mary ; 
soon all in bods and blisters and rags. but hardly ever whimpered afLerward.s ; and 

The other boat was a source of such when the state of the weatlier made it pos- 
I anxious interest to all of us that T used to sible, she used now and then to beheld up in 
! wonder whether, if we were saved, tlie time the arms of some of us, to look over the sea 
1 could ever come when the survivors in this for John Stead i man’s boat. I see the golden 
I boat of ours could be at all indifferent to the hair and the innocent face now, between me 
|i fortunes of the survivors in that. We got out and the driving clouds, like an Angel going 
a tow-rope whenever the weather permitted, to fly away. 

but that did not often happen, and how we It had happened on the second day, towards 
two parties kept within the same horizon, as night, that Mrs. Athcrfield, in getting Little 
we did, He, wno mercifully permitted it to Lucy to sleep, sang her a song. She had a 
be 80 for our constdation, only knows. I soft, melodious voice, and, when she bad 
I novel’ shall forgot the looks with which, when finished it, our people up and begged for 
the morning light came, we used to gaze another. She sang them another, and 
i about us over the stormy waters, for the other after it had fallen dark ended with the 
boat. We once parted company for seventy- Evening Uymn. From that time, whenever 
two hours, and we believed them to have anything could be heard above the sea and 

gone down, as they did us. The joy on both wind, and while she had any voice left, nothing 

I sides when we carac within view of one would serve the people but that she sljould ^ 

j another again, had something in a man- sirfg at sunset. She always did, and always 

I ner Divine in it ; each was so forgetful of ended with the Evening H ymn. We mostly 

II individual suffering, in tears of delight took up the last line, and shed tears when it 

/ and sympathy for the people in the other was done, but not miserably. We had 
I boat. a f>rayer night and morning, also, when the 

,1 I have been wanting to get round to the weather allowed of it, 

Ij individual or personal part of my subject, as Twelve nights and eleven days we had been ’ 
I call it, and the foregoing incident puts me driving in the boat, when old Mr. flarx began 
in the right way. The patience apd good to be delirious, and tcT cry out to me to throw 
' disposition aboard of us, was wonderful. I the gold overboard or it would sink us, and 
was not surprised by it in the women ; for, all ' we should all be lost. For days past the child 
men born of women know what great had been declining, and fliat was the great 
1 qualities they will show when men will fail ; cause of his wilduess. He had been oyer and 
but, I own 1 was a little surprised by it in some over again shrieking out to me to give her 
! of the x^n. Among one-and-thirty people all the remaining meat,* to give her all the 
assembled at the best of times, there will remaining rum, to save her at any cost, or we 
usually, I should say, be two or three un- should all be ruined. At this time, she lay in 
i certain tempers. 1 knew that I had more her mother’s arms at my teet. One of her 
than one rough temper with me among my little hands was almo.st always creeping 
own people, for 1 had chosen those for the about her mother’s neck or cliiu. I had 
Long-boat that I might have them under my watched the wasting of the little hand, and I 
eye. But, they softened under their misery, knew it was nearly oyer, 
and were as considerate of the ladies, and as The old man’s cries were so discordant 
compassionate of the child, as the beat among with the mother’s love and submission, that 
us, or among men— -they could not have been I called out to him in an angry voice, unless 
more so. 1 heard scarcely any complaining, he held his peace on the instant, I would 
The party lying down would moan a good order him to be knocked on the head and 
deal in their sleep, and I would often notice thrown overboanL He was mute then, until 
a ipan — ^not always the same man, it is to be the child died, very peacefully, an hour after- 
undli^ood, but nearly all of them at one wards : which was known to all in the boat 
time^^^ther — ^sitting moaning at his oar, or | by the mcither’s breaking out into lamentations 
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for the first time sinc^ the wreck — for, she 
had great fortitude and constancy, though 
she was a litrie gentle woman. Old Mr. 
l^rx then became quite ungovernable, tear- 
ing what rags he had on him, raging in im- 
precations, and calling to me that if I had 
thrown the gold overboard (always the gold 
with him !) 1 might have saved the child, 
“And now,” says he, in a terrible voice, 
“ wc shall founder, and all go to the 
Devil, for our sins will sink us, wHaii we have 
no innocent child to bear us up ! ” We 
discovered with amazement, that this old 
wretch had only cared for tb| life of the 
pretty little creature dear to all of ns, because 
of the influence he supcratitiously hoped she 
might have in preserving him ! Altogether 
it was too much for the smith or armourer, 
who Avas sittiug next the old man, to bear. 
He took him by the throat and rolled him 
under the thwarts, where he lay still enough 
for hours afterwards. 

All that thirteenth night, Miss Coleshaw, 
lying across my knees as I kept the helm, 
comfortcil and supported the poor mother. 
Her cliild, covered with a pea-jacket of mine, 
lay in her lap. It troubled me all night to 
think that there was no Prayer-Book among 
us, and that 1 could remember but very few 
of the exact words of the burial service. 
When I stood up at broad day, all knew 
what was going to be done, and I noticed 
that niy poor fellows made the motion of 
uncovering their heads, though their heads 
had been staik bare to the sky and sea for 
many a weary hour. There was a long heavy 
swell on, but otherwise it was a fair morniifg, ; 
and ill ere were broad fields of sunlight on the 
waA^es in the east. . I said no more than this. 

“ I am the Kesurrection and the Life, saitb 
the Lord. He raised the daugl»ter of Jairus 
the ruler, and said she Avaa not dead but I 
slept. He raised the widow’s son. He arose 
himself, aud was seen of many. He loved 
little children, saying Suffer them to come 
unto me and rebuke them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. In His name, my 
friends, and committed to Ilis merciful good- 
ness ! ” With those words I hud ray rough 
face softly on the placid little forehead, and 
buried the Golden Lhcy in the grave of the 
Golden Mary. 

Having had it on my mind to relate the end 
of this dear little child, I have omitted 
something from its exact place, which I will 
supply here. It will come quite as well here 
as anywhere else. 

Foreseeing that if the boat lived through 
the stormy weather, the time must come, aud 
soon come, when we should have absolutely 
no morsel to eat, 1 had one momentous 
point often in my thoughts. Although I had, 
years before that, fully satisfied myself that 
the instances in which human beings in the 
last distress have fed upon each other, are 
exceedingly few, and have very seldom kideed 
(if ever) occurred when the people in distress, 


however dreadful their extrepiity, have been 
accustomed to modesate forbearance and 
restraint — I say, though I had, long before, 
auite satisfied my mind on thi9 topic, 1 felt 
aoubtful whether there might not have been 
In former egses some harm aud danger from ' 
keeping it out of sight and pretending not to 
think of it. 1 felt doubtful whether some 
minds, growing weak with fasting and expo- 
sure, and having such a terrific idea to dwell 
upon in secret, might not magnify it until it 
got to have an awful attraction aboulfit. 
This was not a new thought of mine, for it 
had grown out of my reading. However, it 
came ^er me stronger than it had ever 
done before — as it had reason for doing 
— lin the boat, and ©n the fourth day I 
decided that I would bring ■ out into the 
light that unformed fear which * must have 
been more or less darkly in every brain 
among us. Therefore, as a means of beguiling 
the time and inspiring hope, I gave them the 
best summary in my power of Bligh’s voyage 
of more than three thousand miles, in an 
open boat, after the Mutiny of the Bounty, 
and of the wonderful preservation of that 
boat’s crew. They listened throughout with 
great interest, and I concluded by telling 
them, that, in my opinion, the happiest 
circumstance in the whole narrative was, 
that Bligh, who w'as no delicate man 
either, had solemnly placed it on re- 
cord therein that he was sure and certain 
that under no conceivable circumstances 
whatever, Avould that • emaciated party avIio 
had gone through all the pains of famine, have 
preyed on one another. I cannot describe 
the visible relief which this spread through 
the boat, and how the tears stood in every 
1 eye. From that time I was as well convinced 
as Bligh himself that there Avas no danger, 
and that this phantom, at any rate, did not 
haunt us. * 

Now, it was a part of Bligh’s experience 
that when the people in fliis boat were most 
cast down, notbing did them so much good as 
Tieaving a story told by one of their number. 
When I mentioned that, I saw that it struck 
the general attention as much as it did my 
own, for I had not thought of it until I came 
to it in my summary. This was on the day 
after Mrs. Atherfield first sang to us. I pro- 
posed that whenever the weather would 
permit, we should have a story two hours 
after dinner (I always issued the allowance I 
have mentioned, at one o’clock aud called it 
by that name), as well as our song at sunsett 
The proposal was received with a cheerful 
satisfaction that warmed my heart Within 
me ; and 1 do not say too much when 1 say 
that those two periods in the four-and- twenty 
hours were expected with positive pleasure, 
and were really enjoyed, by all hands. 
Spectres as we soon were in our bodily 
wasting, our imaginations did not ^rish like 
the gross flesh upon our bones. Music and 
Adventure, two of the great gifts of Provi- 
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dence to inaukipd, ^uld charm us long after 
til at wa^ lost. V,' 

TJic wind was almost always against us after 
the second day ; and for many days together 
we could not nearly hold our own. We had 
all varieties of bad weather. Wo had raiu,^ 
hail, snow, wind, mist, thunder ana lightning. 
Still the boats lived thimigh the heavy seas, 
and still we perishing people rose and fell 
with the great waves. ' 

Sixteen nights and fifteen days, twenty 
^nigtlts and nineteen days, twenty- four nights 
and twenty-three days. So the time went on. 
Disheartening as I knew that our progress 
or want of progress, must be, I never deceived 
them as to my cidculations of it. In the first 
place, I felt that we were all too near etiy- 
nity for deceit; in the second place, T knew 
that if I fail/d, or died, the man who followed 
me must have a knowledge of the true state 
of things to begin ujion. When I told them 
at noon, what I reckoned we had made or 
lost, they geuerally received what I said, in 
a tranquil and resigned manner, and always 
gi’atefnlly tpwards mo. It was not uimsnal 
at aii}’^ time of the day for some one to burst 
out weeping loudly without any new cause, 
and, when tlie burst was over, to calm dowh 
a little better than before. I bad seen ex- 
actly the same tbiug in a bouse of mourning. 

During the whole of this time, old Mr. 
Rarx had had his fits of calling out to me to 
throw the gold (always the gold !) overhojird, 
and of heaping violent repioaches upon me 
for not having saved the child ; but, now, 
the food being all gone, and I having nothing 
left to serve out but a bit of colfee-berry 
now aud then, he began to be too weak to 
do this, and con.sequently fell silent. Mrs. 
Atherj^ld and Miss Ooleshaw gencj-ally 
lay, with an arm across one of iny 

knees, and her head upon it. Tlicy never 

3 )hiined at all. Up to the time of her 
’s death,- Mrs. Ather field liad bound 
U]^ her own beautiliil hair every day ; and 1 
took jiarticular notice that this wa!i always 
before she sang her song at night, w’hcn* 
every one looked at her. But, she never did ! 
it after the loss of her darling ; and it would 
have been now all tangled with dirt and 
wet, bilk that jMias Colcshaw was careful of 
it long after she was herself, and would 
sometimes smooth it down with her weak 
thin hands. 

We were past mustering a story now ; but, 
one day, at about this period, I reverted to 
the superstition of ohl Mr. Rarx, concerning 
the Golden Lucy, and told them that nothing 
vanished from the eye of God, though much 
might pass away from the eyes of men. 

“ We were all of us,” says I, “ children once ; , 
and our baby feet have strolled in green ! 
woods ashore ; and our baby bands have [ 
gathered flowers in gardens, w^here the birds 
were singing. The children that we were, 
are^gpt lost to the great knowledge of our 
CrSIbr. Those innocent creatures will i 


appear with us hefori^^im, and plead for us. 
VVliat we were in the best time of our gene- 
rous youth will aii-se and go with us loo. 
The purest part of our lives will not desert 
us at the pas.s to which all of us here 
present are gliding. What we were then, 
will be as much in existence before Him, 
as what we are now.’* I’liey were no lesi^ 
j comforted by this consi«leration, than I was 
I in \ self; anrrMiss Colcshaw, drawing my ear 
I nearer to h||jr lips, said, “Captain Ra vender, 
l^as on my way to marry a disgraced and 
broken man, whom 1 dearly loved Avhen he 
was houoiabl| and good. Vour words seem 
to have com! out of my own poor heart.’* 
She pressed my hainl upon it, smiling. 

Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six da3\s. 
We were in no Avant of rain-water, but avi‘ 
had nothing else. And yet, even uoav, I 
never turned my eyes upon a waking face 
but it tried to brighten before niiii<‘. O ! 
wdiat a thing it is, in a time of danger, 
and in the presence of death, the shining 
of a face u))on a face ! I have heard 
it broached tliat ordt-r.s should be givem in 
great new ships by electric telegraph, f 
I admire macliinery as much as any man, and 
am as thankful to it as any man can bo fur 
what it does for us. But, it will never be a 
substitute for the face of a man, with his soul 
ill it, encouraging another man to be brave 
and true. Never try it fur that. It Avill 
break doAAm like a straw. 

T iiOAV began to remark certain clianges in 
m 3 'self Avhicli J did not like. They caused 
me iimcli disquiet, I often saw thedoldeii 
Lucy in the air above the boat. 1 often saw 
her I have sixiken of before, sitting beside 
me. I saw the Gulden Mary go down as she 
really had gone down, twehty times in a da 3 ^ 
And yet the sea was niuslly, to my thinking, 
not sea neither, but moving country and 
extraordinary mountainous regions, the like 
of Avhich have never been bohehl. T felt it time 
to leave my last Avords regarding John JSteadi- 
[UcaUjin case any lip!|^ should last out to repeat 
them to any Imiig ears. T said that John 
had told me (as he had oy deck) that he hail 
sung out “ Breakers ahead ! ” the iustaiit 
they were audible, aud had tried to wear 
ship, but she strfick belpre it could be done. 
(Ilis cry", 1 dare say, had made my dreiim.) 
1 said that the circumstiiuces were altogether 
without warning aud out of any course that 
could have been guarded against ; that 
the same loss Avould have ha])pened if I 
had been in charge ; and that John was 
not to blame, but from first to last had 
done his duty nobly, like the man be 
was. I tried to write it down in my pocket- 
book, but could make no AVords, though I 
knew what the words were that I wanted to 
make. When it had come to that, her 
hands — though she was dead so long — laid 
me, down gently in tlio bottom of the boat, 
and she and the Golden* Lucy swung me to 
sleep. 
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THE WBEO^ OP THE GOLDEN MARY. 

! the after-pai-t p{ the Long-boat all stooped j anymore questions and answers, I commanded 

down tbgether as my voice reached thorn, j the men to lay the two boats close alongside 
They were lost to view for about a minute ; of each other. When I rose up and com- 
, then appeared again — one man among them' mitted the tiller to the hands of Karnes, all my 

was held up on his feet by the rest, and poor fellows raised their white faces implor- 
he hailed back the blessed wo^'ds (a ver/ ingly to mine. “ Don’t leave us, sir,” they 
faint hope went a very long way with people said, “ don’t leave us.” “ I leave you,” says I, 
in our desperate situation) : under the command and the guidance of 

“Not yet ! ” Mr. William Barnes, as good a sailor as I am, 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, and as trusty ami kind a man as ever step- 
. il when we knew that our captain, though uii- ped. Do y<Btr duty by him, as you liave done 
, ‘ htihd for duty, was not lost to us, it is not Kby me ; and, remember, to the last, that 
! in words — at lea.st, not in such words as ti while there is life there is hope. God bless , 
man like me can command — to express. and help yell all!” .With those words, I jj 
did my best to clieer the men by tellifjg them collected whfit strength 1 had left, caught at |I 

what a good sign it was that we were not as two arms that were held out to me, and so | 

badly off yet as we had feared ; and then got iroin the steni-sheets of one boat into the ^ 
communicate<l what instractioife I had to stern-sheets ot the other. i 

\ give, to William Karnes, who was to be left in “Mind where 3’ou step, sir,” whispered 
I command in. my place wdien 1 took charge of one of the men who had hel])ed me into the 
the Long-boat. After tliat, there was nothing Long-boat. I looked down as he spoke, j 

to be done, but to wait for tlie chauce of the Three ligures were huddled up below me, 

wind (lroji})ing at sunset, and the sea going with the moonshine falling oti them in ragged 
down afterwards, so as to enable our weak streaks through the gajKS between the men 
j crews to lay the two boats alongside of each standing or sitting above them. The fir.«t 
other, without undue risk — or, to put it face I made out w'as the face of Miss 
i plainer, without saddling ourselve# with the Coleahaw, her eyes wore wide open, and fixed 
necessity for any extraordinary exertion of ou me. She seemed still to keep her 
strength or skill. Doth the one and the senses, and, by the alternate parting and 
other had now been stiU'ved out of us for closing of her lips, to be trying to apeak, but 
days and days togelher, 1 coidd not hear that she uttered a single 

At sunset the wind suddenly dro])pcd, but word. On her shoulder rested the Ijcad of 
the sea, which had been running liigh for so Mrs. Atherfield. The mother of our poor 
long a time past, took hours after tJiat before little Golden Lucy must, I think, have been ^ 
it showed any signs of getting to rest. The dreaming of the child she had lost ; for there j 
moon was shining, the sky was wonderfully was a faint smile just ru/Uing the wliite still- ' 
clear, and it could not have been, according mss of her face, when 1 first saw it iuriied • 
to ni}' Cidculations, far ott" midnight, when the upward,* with peaceful closed eyes towards the 
long, slow, regular swell of the calming ocean heavens, from her, 1 looked down a little, 
j fairiy set in, and 1 took the responsibility of and there, with liis head ou her lap, and with 
' le.sseuing tlie distance between the Loiig-bo9,t one of her hands resting tenderly on his 
and ourselves. cheek — there lay the Cai>tain, to wliose help 

It was, I dare say, a delusion of mine ; but and guidance, up to this miserable time, we had i 
I thought I had never seen the moon shine never looked in vain, — there, Avorn out at last 
so white and ghastply any where, either at sea in our service, and for our sakes, lay the best 1 
or ou land, as she shone that nightVliile wo and bravest man of all our company. I stole i 
were approaching our companions in miser)^. ray hand in gently through his cl »thes and ■ 
When there was not much more than a boat’s laid it on his heart, and* felt a little feeldo | 
length between us, and the white light warmth over it, though my cold, dulled, | 
streamed cold and clear over all our faces, touch could not detect even the faintest beat- j 
both crews rested on their oars with one ing. The two men in •the stern-sheets with 
great shoulder, and stared over the gunwale me, noticing what I was doing — knowing 
of either boat, panic-stricken at the first sight I loved him like a brother — and seeing, I 
of each other. suppose, more distress in my face than I 

“Any lives lost among you?” I asked, in myself was conscious of its showing, lost 
the midst of that frightful silence. command over themselves altogether, and 

* The men in the Long-boat, huddled together burkt into a piteous moaning, sobbing lamen- 
' like sheep at the sound of my voice. tation over him. One of the two drew aside 

I “ None yet, but the child, thanks be to a jacket from his feet, and showed me that 
, God!” answered one among them, they were bare, excei)t where a wet, ragged 

! And at the sound of his voice, all my men strip of stocking still clung to one of them, 
shrank together like the men in the Long- When the ship struck the Iceberg, he h^ 
boat. I was afraid to let the horror produced by run on deck, leaving his shoes in bis cabin, 
our first meeting at close quartera after the All through the voyage in the boat his 
« dreadful changes that wet, cold, and famine feet had been unpr otected ; and not 
had produced, last one moment longer than a soul had discovered it until he dropped ! 
i could be helped ; so, without giving time for As long as he could keep his eyes open, the 
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* THE BEGUILEMENT IN THE BOATS. 


very look of them Ijad clieered the men, and 
co.jiforted and upheld the ’women. Notone 
living creature in the boat, with any sense 
about him, but had felt the good influence of 
that brave man in one way or another. Not 
01 'G but had heard him, over and over again, 
give the credit to others wliicli was due only 
to himself; praising this man for patience, 
and thanking that man for helfv when the 
patience and the help had really and tinilj^ 
as to the best part of botli, come only from 
him. All this, and much inofe, I heard 
pouring confusedly from the meiTs lips while 
they crouched down, sobbing aucl crying 
over their commander, and wrafipiug the 
jacket as tvannly and tenderly aa they could 
over his cold feet. It went to my heart to 
Ciieck them ; but I knew that if this lament- 
ing spirit spread any further, all chance of 
keeping alight any last sparks of hope and 
resolution among the boat’s company would 
be lost for ever. Accordingly I sent them to 
their places, spoke a few encouraging words 
to the men forward, promising to serve out, 
when the morning came, ns much as I dared 
of any eatable thing left in the lockers ; 
called to Hamcs, in my old boat, to keep 
as near us as lie safely could ; drew the 
ga,rni(‘nts and coverings of the tvro poor 
sufiering women more closely about them ; 
and, w'ltli a secret prayer to bo directed 
for the best in bcaiiug the awful rcspoii- 
sil»ility now laid on my shoulders, took my 
Captain's vacant place at the helm of the 
•Long-boat. • 


This, as well as I can tell it, is the full and 
true account of how I came to be placed in 
charge of the lost passengers and crcMT of The 
Golden Mary, on the morning of the twenty- 
seventu dayafter the ship struck the Iceberg,- 
and foundered at sea. 

Before I go on to relate what happened 
after the two boats were under my command, 
I will stop a little here, for the purpose of add- 
ing some pages of writing to the present war- 
rative, witliout which it would not be, in my 
lunible estimation, complete. I allmlo to 
some li^le record of tlic mc'ans by which 
— before famine and suffei’ing dulled our 
ears and silenced our tr)ngiR*s — wo shortened 
the weary hours, and ln lj>e<l each other to 
forgot, for a wdiile, the dangers that encom- 
passed us. The stories to wldcli Captain 
itavender has referred, as having been re- 
liitCil by the people in his boat, were matched 
by other stories, rtilated hy the peO])le in 
my boat ; land, in botli crises, aa I w'cll know, 
the good eflect of our following, in this 
m.attor, the exam] do of lUigh and his men, 
when they were adrift like us, was of unspeak- 
able ini])orLance in keeping up our spirits, 
and, by conso(pieuce,in giving us the courage 
which was necessary, under Providence, to 
the preservation of our lives. 1 shall there- 
fore ask permission, before iiroceeding to the 
account ol'our Deliverance, tore/>roduce in this 
place three or four of the most noteworthy of 
tlie stories whicJi cii’cnlatcd among us. Some, 
I give from my renicmbrance ; some, which I 
did not hear, from the remembrance of others. 


THE BEGUIT.EMENT IN THE BOATS. 

I conic ftOlU ^SfjfitOOfeC. (It was I right, with a slanting roof running to the 
the Armoiiier wlio spun thifc yam.) Dear ! ground, almost. You w.dk round it 

me! how many years back is that ? Twenty | for a moiith and not see a hare stone, the 
years ago it must be iiow—long before I ever ! iposs grew so thick all over it. It was very 
thought of going to sea— before I let ram- | pleasant of Sundays, standing by and seeing 
Idiiig notions get fnto my head — when I * the village folk trooping out of tlie porch, 

use<l to walk np the street singing, and and hearing the organ-music playing away 

thinking of the time yIicii I*shouli come to inside! Then, going down the hill, a little 
have a forge of my own. further on, you met queer, old-fashioned 

It was a pretty sight to look down Ash houses, w^ith great shingle roofs. Beyond 
brooke, especially on a fine summer’s day, that, again, was a puzzling bit of building, 

when the sun was out. AVhy, I’ve been told like the half of a church-window, standing up 

painters would come from miles off, purposely quite stiff by itself. They used to say there 
to put it down on paper, and you’d see them had once been an abbey or nunnery in these 
at turnings of the road, and under trees parts, full of clergymen and clergy women, in 
working away like bees. And no wonder; the ohl )iapist times, of course; and there 
for I h.lvc seen pictures enough in my day, were little bits of it sticking up all over 
but none to go near that. I’ve often wished the place. Then more old houses (How 
I could liandle a brush like some of those the moss did grow, to be sure 1), until you 

f people — ;just enough, you know, to make a passed by the Joyful Heaiii Inn, wlierc 
ittle picture of it for myself, to bring about every traveller pulled up to refresh himself 
■with me, and hang u]> over my hammock, and his nag. Many is the' plcjisant hour 
For that matter,* I • am looking at it ^his IVe spent in the Joyful Heart, sitting in 
moment, standing, as it might be, at the the cool porch with the ivy hanging down 
corner of the roail, looking down the slope, overhead, or by the great fireplace in the 
There was the old church, just here on the sanded kitchen. 
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There was a sort of open place in front of 
Uie Joyful H^art, with a niarket<cross in the 
middle, and a spring where the young 
women used to come for water, and standg 
talking there, telling each otheP the news. 
The painters used to put tht^m down too — 
spring and fill ; and 1 don't wonder at their 
fancying them. For, when 1 was sitting that 
way in the porcli, looking out at them, the 
^ ^ red*J>etticoais, and the queer jars, and the* 
old cross, and the sun going down behind, 
made a kind of picture very pretty tp 
look at. I’ve seen the same of it uiatiy a 
time in some of those places about the 
Spauish main, when the foreign women stood 
round about and carried their jars in* fiie 
same fasliion. Only there was no Joyful 
Heart. I always missed llio Joyful Heart 
in such places. Neither was there the Great 
I^rge Just over the way, facing the Joyful 
Heart. I must put in a woi*d here about 
the Forge, though I have been a long time 
coming round to the point. 

I* I never saw such a forge as that — never! 
It must have been aiiotlicr bit of the old 
Abbey — tlie great gate, most likely, for it 
was nothing but u huge, wide, archway. 
Vei'y handsomely worked, though, and 
covered with moss like the rest. There was 
a little stone liutcli at the top, that looked 
like a belfry. The bell was gone long ago, of 
course, but the rings were tliere, and the 
sLauucheons, all soundly made — ^good work 
as I could have turned out myself. Some 
one had run up a bit of building at the back, 
which kept out the wind and made all snug, 
awl there you had as handsome a forge as 1 
ever came across. 

It was kejTt by a young man of the name 
of Whichelo — Will Whichelu. Ilut he had 
another name besides that, and I think a 
better one. If you were to go asking 
through the village for one Will Whichelo, 
why, you would come back aboul^ as wise 
as you went ; unless, indeed, you chance^ 
upon the minister or the schoolmaster. No ; 
l»ut because lie was always seen hard at his 
work, swinging his hammer with good-will, 
find stuping back at every stroke to get a 
* better sweep — because he laid his whole soul to 

the business — the Ashbrooke folk christened 
him Ding Hong Will. He was always singing 
and at hie work. Many a nice young woman 
of the village would have been glad if Ding 
Dong Will had looked her way. But he never 
took heed of any of them, or was more than 
civil and gentle with them, 

^‘Look ye,” he would say, leaning on his 

f reat hammer, “are they the creatures for 
andliug cold iron, or lifting the sledge ? No, 
no! ” aud would take up his favourite stave 
ef Hammer and anvil * hammer and anvil ! 
lads, yoho ! 

I was but a youngster at that time, but had 
a great hankering bfter the iron business. 1 
would be nothing eke, I told my father, who 
wanted to send me .u]) to London to learn 


accounts. I was always dropping down there, 
and would stay half the day, leaning against 
the arch and watching the forging. Coming 
along of a night, 1 used to get quite cheerful 
when I saw the blaze of the furnace, and the 
chinking of the iron was the finest music for 
me I ever heard^ — finer than the organ tunes 
even. Sometimes a dusty rider would come 
galloping im and pull up sharp at the Forge ; 

^ had caft a shoe on the road, and Ding 
Dong Will would come out and take the 
horse’s measure. Then the village folk would 
get standing Iround, in twos and threes, all of 
them eyeing over the horse and the rider, 
tc5l ‘ Then he would get upon his nag once 
moi-e, and the little crowd would cri)en, and 
he ritle away liartler than he came, Ding 
Dong Will, with his hammer over his shoulder, 
looking after him till he got to the turn of 
the hill. 

At last, my father came round and gave up 
making me a clerk — it would never have 
I (lone — and Ding Dong Will, who had a liking 
for me, agreed to take me at the Forge. I 
soon got to use the big sledge fairly eiiongli 
— nothing, of course, to Ding Dong Will ; ! 

and so we worked away from morning till 
night, like two Jolly Millers. There was line 
music at the Forge, when the two of us were 
at it. 

Ding Dong Will never to the Joyful 
Heart ; Ijo 8.*(id lie liad no time to bo idle ; 
but 1 went pretty often — that is, when the 
day was done and work over — ;just to have a i 
in the cool porch, and hear what com-^ | 
j)any was in the house. For, Miss Arthur— ! 
Mary Arthur — she that used to sit in the 
parlour and manage the. bouse, was never 
very stand-off to me. But she had a reason 
of her own for that, as you will see. She 
was niece to old doe Fenton, the landlord, 

I who brought her down f^om London to keep 
i thing.s going. In short, slie was as good as 
mistress there. Folks said she kept her 
head a little high ;*but, to say trulh, I never 
found her so. She liatl had her schooUng 
up in London, and had Idariied manners with 
I the best of them, so it was but nature she 
should bo a stroke alcove the girls of the 
I place. That was why they didn’t like her. 

I About her looks ? Ah ! she was a beauty ! 
Sucli hair — it went nigh down to her feet — 
and her eyes — why they shot fire like a pair 
of stars — ^aud she had a way of shifting them 
j back and forward, and taking your nmasure 
at every look, that made you feel quite un- 
easy. All the young fellows were by 
the cars about her, but she never lieeded or 
encouraged them ; unless it might be that 
she had a leaning to one — and that was to 
Ding Doug Will opposite. No one thought 
of such a Sling, she kept it so close ; but she 
might as well have had a leaning to a lump 
of cold iron. 

The way I came to suspect it was this. 
The old Forge, as I said, was just fronting the 
Joyful Heart ; and, every morning, as sure 
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Jis I came down to work, I used to see Ler I 
sitting in the bow-window, behind the white' 
curtnin, working with her needle. There slje 
would be all tlie morning, for at that tim^ 
there was nothing doing down-tjtairs, and, 
every now and again, she would be taking a 
sly look over at the Forge where Bing Doiif^ 
Will was swinging his great sledge, and 
trolling his Hammer and anvil ! lads, yoho ! 
He was well worth looking oiifrat, was IMng 
pong Will. 1 used to tell him, “ JVI ary Artuur 
is making e 3 ’(.s at you yonder — have^a care,. 
Will. And lie would laugl4 loud, and say, 
"She may find bettor spoit elsewhere. No 
sweethearts for me, lad. Hand the file., jing 
Hammer and anvil, yolio ! ’* 

I never saw so inseiisible a fellow, never. 
But her liking slipped out iii more ways than 
that. Whenever 1 wont in, she was always 
taking notice of me, and asking about myself. 
How was 1 getting on at the Forge? Bid 1 
like the biisiiioMS ? Bid we do much ? What 
kind was he, the other — he with the curious 
I'.'Uiis ? Then she would laugh, and show her 
white teeth. 

At hist, one Saturday evening I was sitting 
in l-lu* porch, looking at the children playing 
in the road, when 1 heard a step at the 
back, and there wns klary Arthur standing 
behind mo. "llostiiig after I he week ? ’’she said. 

“Yes, and a hard week W'c’vc had of it.” 

"Notliing doing at tlie Foigo now, 1 snp- 
pui-e,” sa^s she. (He had gone down to the 
gjoeu with ilie young fellows to tliivw the 
hai-.) 

“ N(i,” saj^s I ; “we’ve let the fire out,1iud 
will rest till Monday.” 

She stayed silc^it for a minute, and then 
— “Why dins lie — Wliichelo I mean — keep 
t'hiit up that way at home?” She was 
boMliiig her hands impatiently together, 
“ Wliat docs it all mean ? What do you make 
of it?” 

I stared, you may be sure, she spoke so 
shnrply. ' • 

“ Boes he never go out and see the world — * 
go to dances or mwry -makings ? ” 

“No,” saidl; “never.” 

“ W ell,” said she, “ isn’t it odd ; how do you 
account for it ?” * • 

“ Well, it is odd,” I said. 

“ And he so young ? ” 

All this while she was shifting her black 
eyes in a restless kind of way. 

“ You should try,” says she, “ and get him 
to mix more with the others, for your own 
sake as well as his.” 

I was going to tell her I was at him morn- 
ing, noon, and night, when the bell rang, and 
she tripped off. 

Ding Bong Will came into the Forge that 
night, fairly tired and done up. “Beat them 
as U8UV.1 !” he said, as he flung himself down 
on the bench. » , 

“ I knew you would,” I said. 

“ But it was thirsty work : some drink, for 
Heaven’s sake 1 ” 


I “ There’s not a drop of malt in tlie house,” 

T T»ul. 

“ Well, go over and fetch B()me.” 

Said I, “ Go yourself. 1 tell you what, 
there’s a*nice girl there always talking of 
you ; and, if you’ve anything of a man about 
you, you’ll go over and speak her softly, and , 
show her you’re not what she takes yon for. * 
Now, there’s my mind for you, Dinir Doner 
Will.” ^ 1 

“ Stuff” says he, laughing ; “ let her mind 
her own business, and leave me to my anvil. 
I’ll not go.” 

“ Ati ! you’re afraid,” said I — “ that’s it ! ” 

“ Afraid,” says he, starting up ; “ you 
Xnow.l’m not — you know I’m not. Hm*e, 
I’ll go,” and made straight for the door. 

“ Stop,”^ he said, turning round, “ what did 
she say about taking mo for a different sort 
of man ? ” 

“ No matter now,” said I. “ When you come 
back.” 

It should have been a five minutes’ job, 

1 hat fetching the malt. But, would you be- 
lieve it ? he was close upon an hour about it. 

I knew well she had not been losing her 
time. When he came in, I began at once at 
liim : “ Ah, aU ! ” said I, “ didn’t I tell you ? 
i knew it ! ” 

“Nonsense,” said he, with a foolish kind 
of lauoh, “it was none of in^^ fault. She 
kef»t me tJiere with her talk, and I couldn’t 
get away.” 

“U, poor Bing Dong Will,” I said, “You 
had boiler have stayed away, after all ! ” 

“Folly ! ” says he, laughing more foolishly 
still ; “you’ll see if she gets me there again. 
Enougli about her. There ! ” 

I I saw he was uneasy in his mind, and so 
gave him no more trouble. But I needn’t 
have been so delicate with him at all, for 
next d;iy it was quite the other way. Ho 
[never gave me peace or rest, sounding me 
and piercing out of mo u^iat she had said of 
him. The man was clean gone from that 
hour. It’s always the way with those kind 
of men : when they are touched, they run olf 
like a bit of melted metal. 

He got worse eveiy day from that ovit. 
He was in and out of the Joyful Heart half 
his time, always on some excuse or other, 
and going lazily to his work, stopping every 
now and again to have a look at the white 
curtain over the way. It was a poor thing to 
see him— it was indeed ; I was ashamed of 
him. At last he came to doing nothing at 
all, or next to nothing ; and the great hammer 
was laid by in a comer. 

Well, this went on, it might be for a month, 
and folks in the village begsm to talk and wink, 
and say, what would come next, now that 
Bing Dong Will was caught at last. I tried 
to keep things going as well as I could, but 
it was of very little use. The business fell 
off ; and I never will forget the sinking feel 
I got when the riders began to go strs^ht 
on thi^ough the village — ^past the old Forge— 
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nijd pull tip at a new place, lately opened, 
beyond the church ! After all they only did 
Avhat was iiatifral, and went where they 
would be beat attended to. ]>y-a!id-by I saw 
a change coming on Ding Dong Will — a 
very odd change. With all his foolisrineas, he 
had been in great spirits — always laughings 
•without much meaning to be sure ; but, still 
as I say, in great spirits. But now, I saw 
.^Jiat ho Avas turniiffr quite another way, get- 
ting (plite a downi-hearted, moping kind of 
manner, 1 couldn’t well make out. He would 
come in of an evening — very rough and sulky 
— and sit down before the lire lookingf into 
the coals, and never his mouth for 

hours at a time. Then lie w’ould get up and, 
walk up and down, stamping and muttering 
— nothing very holy, you may be sure. 1 
soon guessed — indeed, T heard as much in 
llie village — that she was drawing off a bit — i 
or else trying her play-acting upon him, I 
for she was full of those kind of tricks. | 
She w’as a very deep one, that Mary Arthur, I 
and it was a pitj^ she ever came into the I 
])lace. She had a kind of up-aml-dowu way 
of treating him — one time being all smiles 
and pleasantness, and next day like a lump 
of ice, — pretending not to see hini when he* 
came in. She made him know his place 
— rolling her black eyes back and forw’ard in 
every diiection but his ; then he would come ! 
home raging and s’wearing. I often w^ondered J 
what she could be at, or what was at the 
bottom of it all ; and, I believe, I would 
never have come at the truth if 1 didn’t hap- 
pen one day to run up against a haudsonie- 
Jookiiig gentleman in a fisherman’s hat, just 
at the door of the Joyful Heart. TJiey told 
me, inside, it was young INIr. Temple, of 
Temple Court, — some ten miles oftj — come 
down to stop there for the fishing. 

There it was ! That was the secret of all ! 
lie had been there nigh on a fortnight — 
had come, mind 3'ftii, for two or three 
days’ fishing ; but the sport was good 
he really must stay a bit longer. Quite natural ' 
— and, you may say, quite proper ! I’m think- 
ing there was better sport going on in the 
parlour than ever he found in the river. 
Her head w’as nigh turaed with it all, and 
I really believe she thought she was going 
to be Mist%ess of Temjile Court before long 
— though how a young girl tliat had come 
down to London, and had seen a bit of life, 
should be so short -seeing, is more than 1 
can fancy. She took the notion into her 
head — that w^as certain — and eveyy soul in 
the place could see what she was at, except 
the poor blind creature at the Forge ; but 
even he had his eyes opened at last, for peo- 
ple now began to talk and whisper, and 
hope all was right up at the Joyful 
Heart. I heard that the minister had gone 
once to speak with her ; but came out very 
red and angry. No doubt she had bidden 
him mind his own concerns, and not meddle 
with her. As to old Joe Fenton’s looking 


after his niece, he might as well have been 
cut oat of a block of wood. 

One morning, just after breakfast, when 
ho — Ding Dong Will — was sitting at the fire 
usual, and not s])eaking a word, he turns 
round quite sh.arp upon me and says : 

“ What is that young Jack doing all this 
time ? What do you say ? ’* 

“Dm sure I can’t tell,” I said, “unless it be 
fishing.” ^ 

I “rf’ishing ! ” said' he, stamping down the 
! coals his great shoe, “like enough! 

f’ve never heard much of the fish in these 
waters.” * 

“ l^till he does go out with a rod,” I said ; 
“thefe’s nothing else here to amuse him, I 
suppose, ljut he goes on Monday.” 

“ Look me in llio face,” says he, catcliing 
me by the wrist, “ you don’t believe that he’s 
come only for that ? ” 

“I can’t tell, ’’said I, “unless it isthathe likes 
Mary Arthur’s company. She’s a nice girl ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said he, “ I’ve been thinking so 
some time back — the false, hollow jade ! 
Tins was at the bottom of all tier tricks ! But 
T tell you wdiat,'’ said he, snatcliing his ham- 
mer, “ let him look out, and not come in 

my way — I give him warning ” 

I AVith this he got a bit of iron upon the 
[anvil and beat away at it like a wd Id man. 
I TJum he fiuug it down into a corner and, 
i taking his liat, walked out with great 
strides. I ran ;ifior him and took him by 
the arm, for I was in a desperate fright 
lest he should do something wicked. But 
he |Hit me back quietly. 

“Sec,” said he, “I give you a caution, 

don’t meddle with me. Mind ” 

I didn’t try and stop him t’uen, for he looked 
savage. But I followed a little behind. He 
made for the Joyful Heart; and, just as he 
came under the porch, with his head down, 
aud never heeding where he was going to, lie 
ran full up against somebody, who, without 
much more ado, gave^ him back his own, and 
^ung him right against the wall. 

“Now theu, young Hercules !” said a gay’^ 
kind of voice — 1 knew it for Mr. Temple's, — 
“now then, look before you, will you I Keep 
11 ^ passage clear.’' • 

1 thought the other was going to run at 
him straight, but he stqpj)ed himself quickly. 

“ Wlio are you speaking to in that way ? ” 
said he, with a low kind of growl. “ Is it 
your horse, or your dog, or your groom ? 
Which ? Are those maimers ? ” 

“Now, Bruin,” says the young man, “no 
words. Let me pass , — 1 ’m in a hurry.” 

“ Who was it taught you,” says Ding Dong 
AVill, with the same kind of growl, and not 
moving an inch, — “ who taught you to call 
folk Bruins and Herculeses — eh ? I declare,” 
says he, colouring up quite red, and trembling 
all over, “ I’ve a mind to give you a lesson 

myself— I will, by ” ‘ 

1 think he was going to spring at him this 
time, but 1 heard steps on the sanded floor, 
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and there was Mary Arthur standing before 
ns. A fine creature slie looked, too. She 
was in a tearing rage—and her eyes had 
more of the devilish look in them than I had 
ever seen before. • 

“For shame,” she said, to Will — “for 
shame ! What do you come here for, with 
your low brawling ways. Who asks you to 
come 1 Who wants you ? Take him away 
— homo — anywhere out o lathis h” 

It was a piteous sight lo look at [.•‘or 
Ding Doug Will, staring stupidly at hei’, and 
breathing hard, as if there was a weight oii^ 
his chest. ^ 

“Mr. Temple,” says she, tnrniug to -^\im 
(piite changed, and with a gentle smile on 
lier face, “ can you forgive me for idl this ? 
Tliat such a thing sliould have happened to 
you in our house ! JJut it shall never occur | 
again ! Never — never ! ” | 

1 coidd he took her very easy, for he 
was looking out at sometiiin; and she had [ 
to say it 1 wice over befoie he heard her. I 
“ Sweet J\Iary,” said lie, “ don’t give your- 
self a moment’s uneasiness about me. Let. 
tilings go as iliey like, so that you don’t pul 
yourself out.” Here he gave*a kind of yawn, 
and went over to the window. 

She looked after him, biting her lip hard. 

“ Why don’t you take him away, as I told 
you?” she says at last. “What does he' 
want here ? ” 

1 jiiticd him so much, to see him standing 
there so beaten down, that I could not kelp 
putting in my word. 

“ Well, I must &ay. Miss Mary, poor Bing 
Doug Will didn’t deserve this, — from you, of 
all people.” , 

“ IJallo ! ” says Mr. Temple, coming back ; 
“is this famous Ding Dong Will from over 
the way ? ” 

“ No other, sir,” says I. j 

“ Here, Ding Dong Will,” says he, putting ; 
out his liaud, “ we mu.su’t fall out. If I had j 
known it was you, you uhould have had the 
jiassage all to yourself. You’re a fine fellow,* 
Will, and I’ve often admired the way you 
swung the great hammer.” 

Slie w^as biting her lips .still harder than 
before, but said nothing. 

“ Sto]),” said he, “ 1 have a great idea. So 
this is Ding Dong Will ! Whisper a minut .i, 
Mary.” 

He did wliisper something to her, and you 
never saw what a change it made in her. 
She turned all scarlet, and gave him such a 
wicked devilish look. 

“ This is some joke,” said she, at last. 

“ Not a bit of it,” says he, laughing ; “ not 
a bit of it. Ah ! You see I know what 
goes on in the village ! ” 

“ 1 couldn’t believe that you mean such a 
thing ! ” says she, getting white again. 

“ Stuff ! ” said he, very impatiently. “I tell 
you, I am in earnest. Listen, Ding Dongj 
Will. 1 must be off to London to-m<R:row, 
—the ladies there are dying to see me, so go 


I must. Now, I know there has TJeen some^ 
thing on between you two, — don’t tell mc^ 

I know all about it. So nefw, friend Diii^ 
Dong, show yourself a mau of spirit, and 
settle it ^larp. And I promise you, 1*11 come 
down myself to give the bride away, and 
start you buth comfortably.” 

It was well for liim be was looking the 
other way, and didn’t see the infernal look 
she gave him out of those eyes of hers. I, 
think if there Lad been a knife convSiient, 
she would have idunged it into him at that 
minute. But she covered it all witli a kind 
of foiled laugh, and said she wasn’t quite 
ready to bo disposed of so quibkly, and then 
Ruade some excuse to run up stairs. Mr. 
Temple then yawned again, and went over 
to the window, and wondered would it be a 
line night, as he had to dine out. Neither 
of us spoke to him, for he was an imteeling 
kdlow with all his geiieruus oilers. So wo 
•eft him there, and I brought back Ding 
Dong Will to the Forge again. 

About four o’clock that same day (it was 
almost dark at that hour), when I was coming 
home from buying someLhing in the village, 
1 ihoug\\t I saw him crossing over to tlie 
Joyful Heart ; and as 1 passed tlie porch, I 
swear I saw the two of them (Mary Arthur 
and he) talking in Wio })assago — there was 
'no mistake about it — and sho talking very 
leagerlj". PrcseiuJy, sho drew him into the 
jx'irlour, and shut flie door. What could 
I bring him there now, after the morning’s 
business? Well, 1 thought, he is a poor- 
spirited creature, after all — a true spaniel ! 
IJe didn’t come in, I sii])pose for an hour 
after tliat, and thou in a wild sort of humour, 
as if he had been drinking. But what do you 
think of his denying that he had been near 
the Joyful Heart at all, or that he had seen 
her? Denied it Hat! Ami theji, when I 
pressed him on it, and asked if 1 wasn’t to 
trust my own eyes, he* began to show bis 
teeth, and get savage. I was only a youngster 
then, and so had to put up with his humours ; 
but I determined to leave him on the first 
conveniout excuse. Dear ! how that man 
was changed in a short time ! 

On this night he took a fancy that we 
should go to bed early. He was tired, ho 
said, and wanted rest after the day’s trouble, 
and his heart was heavy. So I gave in to him 
at once, and wq were soon snug in our little 
cuts on each side of the hearth : we used to 
sleep of nights in a queer kind of place just 
off the forge, all vaulted over, with arciies 
crossing one another and meeting, in a kind 
of carved bunch in the middle. This might 
have been the clergymen’s pantry, or wine 
vaults, may be, in the old times. Whatever 
use they had for it, it was a very snug place. 
1 recollect there were all sorts of queer faces 
with horns and hoods, all carved out in the 
bunch; and I often lay awake at nights 
looking at them, and studying them, and 
thinking why they were grinning and 
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winking at me in that way. I remember one 
credit ure^th at alyrays aimed straight at you 
witli his tail pointed, holding it like a gun. 

It might have beeu'^bout nine o’clock, or 
perhaps half-past eight, when we t»i*ned in. 

1 know I heard the md church clock chiming 
pleasantly as we lay down. After watching 
the fire flashing up and down, and taking a 
look at the funny faces in the bunch over- 
head, J soon went sound asleep. I woke 
again, before the fire was out, and looking 
towards WiU’s cot, saw that it was empty. 
,A vague feeling of uneasiness mingled with 
my surprise at that discovery, and inac^ me 
jump out of bed in a moment. I reflected for 
a little — felt more uneasy than ever — hnd«iled^ 
on my clothes in a great hurry — and, without 
giving myself a moment’s time for any second 
thoughts, went out to see what had become 
of Ding Dong Will. 

He was not in the neighbourhood of the 
Forge, so I followed a steep footpath in the 
wood behind which led stringht to the whaler’s 
edge. I walked on a little, observing that 
the moon was out and the stars shining, j 
and the sky of a fine frosty blue, until T came . 
to an old tree that I know well. I had hardly 
cast a first careless look at it, before I 
started back all in a fright, for I saw at my 
feet, stretched out amoilg the leaves, a figure 
with a fisherman’s h;i.t beside it. 1 knew 


in a fever : people talking and whispering at 
comers. He had been missed ; but tliey were 
on his track, for it was well known that he^ 
w^s away among the hills hiding. They 
dragged the river all day ; and, on that night, 
the body of young Mr. Temple was fouiid ; 
his head beaten in with a hammer. 

What end Will M^hichelo came to, it would 
not be hard lo guess. But Mary Arthur — she 
who drove luA on to it, as everybody knew— 
she^was let away, and w^ent up to Loudon, 
where she lived to do mischief enough. The 
old Forge was ^lut up, and fell into greater 
ruin. For many a long day no one ventured 
neai\|hat part of the river walk after dark. 

it tuad ffit fc'ftlj ebentng tobiacbtf 

wlien poor Dick began to sing — ^in 
my boat, the Surf-Boat. At first nobc^dy took 
any notice of him, and indeed he seemed 
to be singing more to himself tJian to any one 
else. I had nevex heard the tune before, 
neither have I heard it since, but it was 
beautiful. I don’t know how it might sound 
now, but then, in the twilight, darkness 
coming down ofi us fast, ainl, for aught we 
knew, death in llio darkuerfs, its simple wor<ls 
were full of moaning. The song was of a 
mother and child talking together of JToavon. 
I saw more than one gaunt face II trod up, and 


it to be young Mr. ’Temple, lying there , there was a gre;it sob when it was done, as if 
quite dead, with hia face all over blood. 1 j everybody liad held their breath to listen. 


thought I shrmld have sunk down upon the 
earth with grief and horror, and ran farther 
along the little pathway as fast as I could 
to a place where the trees opened a little, 
full in the moonlight. Theie, I saw Ding 
Doug Will standing quite still and motion- 
less, with hia hammer on hia shoulder, and 
his face covered up in his hand. 

He stayed a long time that wa^’’, without 
ever stirring, and then began to come up, 
very slowly, weeping, Ids eyes upon the 
ground. I felt as if I were fixed lo tfiat one 
spot, and waited till he met me full face 
to face. What a guilty start he gave ! — I 
thought he would have dro])pcd. 

“ O, Will, Will ! what have you been 
doing 1 Some terrible thing ! ” 

“ I — nothing ! ” he said, staggering 
about, anoliiding his face. 

“Vhi&t have you done with him — ^Mr. 
Temple ? ’* I said, still holding him. He 
was trembling all over like a palsied man, 
and fell back against a tree with a deep 
groan. I saw how it was then — was as 
good as written in his face. So 1 left him 
there — against the tree — ^Jind all the rest of 
that horrible night I wandered up and down 
along the roads and lanes : anything sooner 
than be under the same roof with him. At 
last morning came ; and, as soon os the sun 
rose I stole hack| and, looking through > the 
window, found that he was gone. I never like 
to think bf tliat night, though it is so far back* 

By noon the neatt day the whole town was 


Says l^ick tljen, “That was my cousin Amy’s 
song. Mr. Stcadiman.” 

“Tlicn it will be a favourite of yours, 
Dick I repUeil, liazarding a guess at the 
state of the case. , 

“Yes. I don’t know why I sing it. Per- 
haj)S she put it iu my mind. Do you believe 
in those things, Mr. Stcadiman ? ” 

“ III wliat tilings, Dick 1 ” I wanted to draw 
him on to t;ilk of himself, as he had no other 
story to tell. 

“ She’s dead, Captain ; and it seemed a little 
Vliile since as if I heard her voice, far away, 
as it might be in England, singing it again ; 
and when she stopjied, 1 took it up. It must 
be fancy, you know, it C'^uld not reall}' be.” 
Before long the night fellj and when we could 
not see each other’s faces — except by the faint 
Btaidight — it seemed as if poor Dick’s heart 
opened, and as if he must tell us who and 
what he was. 

Perhaps I ought to say liow poor Dick came 
to be with us at all. About a week before 
we sailed, there came to Captain Haven der 
one morning at his inn, a man whom he had 
known intimately; when they two were young 
fellows. Said he, “Captain, there’s my 
nepl^ew— poor Dick Tarrant — I want to ship 
him off to Australia, to California, or any- 
where out of the way. He does nothing but 
got into mischief here, and. bring disgrace on 
the fiimily. Where are you bound for, next 
voys^e ? ” Cafiiain Baveuder replied, Cali- 
fornia. “ California is a long way off,” said 
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Captain Ravendcr’s friend, “it will do as 
well as any place ; he can dig for gold. The 
fact is, Dick lias run through one fortune, and 
now a maiden-aunt, who conaidoia the credit 
of the family, offers liim three luiudred pounds 
to leave England. He consents to go, and the 
best plan will be to put him under your 
charge, pay his passage and outfit, and leave 
the rest of the money in your lianas to be 

f iven over to him when Ife lands at th^ 
iggings.’* 

Caj)tain Ravender agreed to the proposal, 
and poor Dick, who had been left standing out- 
side tlie door, was called in aiid iutroduc^, 
1 enme in just at that point, and saw liini. ?^e 
was the wreck of what had been a fine-looking 
3 "oang man, ten 3 'ears ago, dragged down now 
by rockless dissipation to reckless ])overty. His 
clothing was very shabby, bis countenance 
wild and haggard, his shock of brown hair, 
rusty with neglect, — not a promising subject 
to look at. liis uncle told him tlie arrange- 
inoiits he had made wilh- Captain Ra vender, in 
which he a])paiv iitly iictpiicsced without much 
caring, — “ North or south, east or west,” said 
h e, “it was all the same to him. I f he had gone 
out to India, when he had a chance a dozen 
years before, lie should h.ive been a man or .a 
mouse then.” Th.\t was the only remark he 
ollored. And the thing w.is settled. 

Dut when the time came to sail, poor Dick 
was not fortlicoiiiing. Wc sent up to his uncle’s 
houoC to know what wa^ to be done, and, by- 
and-by, (h»wji he came with his ncydiew, who 
• Isad allno^t given us the > lip. Until we g;®t 
into blue water J.>iek Avas ])risoiier rather than 
piussenger. lie did not take to his banish- 
iiieiit kindly, or see,* as his relatives did, that 
tlioro was a chan.je before him of redeeming 
a wasted life and repairing a ruined constitu- 
tion. lie was a vei y good-humoured, eas 3 ’- 
ttmipered fellow, and a groat favourite aboard ; 
and, till the time of the wreck, cheerful, 
except in the evening when he got to leaning 
over the chip’s -side, and liuging all kinds ot 
sentiineutid love-son^s. I liad told the men to 
keep an ejm on him, and they did. I was 
afraid ho might, in one of his black moods, 
try to make away witji hinistlf. 

He was the younger of two brothers, 
sons of a yeoman or gentlemau-farmer in 
Chesiiire ; both whose parents died wheathe3 
were quite little things, leaving them, how- 
ever, for their station, amply provided for. 
There wastwo hundred jioiinds a-year fortheir 
bringing-up, till they w'ere eighteen, when 
the sum was to be doubled, and at one- 
and-twenty they were to get five thousand 
pounds a-piece to start them in the world. 
Old Miss Julian Tarrant took Tom, the elder, 
and my friend took poor Dick. Dick was a 
wild lad, idle at his book, hankering after 
Ilia}”, hut as kind-hearted and handsome a 
fellow as you coulil*wish to see. Dick was 
generally better liked than tfom, who^was 
steady as old Time. Both brothers were sent 
to the grammfup* school of the town, near 


which they lived, and one of Dick’s discursive 
anecdotes related to the second paster there, 
wliom, he asserted, he should have had plea- 
smre in soundly thrash! Tig at that moment, 
in part pnyiflent of the severe punisliment he 
had foimeilv inflicted on his hue pupil. When 
Dick was sixteen that tide in liis affairs came, 
which, had he followed it out to India, 
would probably have led on to fortune. 
But Dick had an invincible tie to England. 
Precocious in everything, he was deeply in 
li^ve with liis cousin Amy, who was three 
years older than himself, and very beautiful ; 
and Amy was very fond of him as of a 
younger brotlier. 

Said poor Dick, with a quiver in his 
voice, as he was telling his story, “ She 
was the only creature iu the whole world 
that ever reall.y cared w’hether I lived 
or died. I worshipjied the ver}^ ground she 
walked on ! Tom was a clever, shrewd 
fellow — made for getting on in the world, 
and never minding anybody but liimself. 
Uncle Tarrant was as hard and rigid as a 
luaehine, and his wife was worse — there was 
nobody nice but Amy ; she was an angel ! 
AVhen I got into sci'apca, and spent more 
money than 1 ouglit, she set mo right with 
my uncle, and later — when it was too late 
for an)' good, and the re. t of them treated 
me like a dog— she never gave me either a 
cold look or a Lard word. Bless her ! ” 

For the sake of being near Ms cousin, Dick 
professed a wish to bo a fanner like his 
cousin and father, whiidi was quite agreeable 
to the family ; and for tliree years more he 
stayed in his Unele Tarrant’s house, very 
much beloved by all— dhougU in his bitter- 
ness he said not— for* his gaiety and light- 
heart were like a charm about him. If there 
was a fault, he had friends too many, for 
most of them were of a kind not likely to 
profit a young man. , 

Coming homo one evening, about twi- 
light, from a hunt which he had attended, 
the poor lad unexpectedly met the crisis of 
his fate. He told us this with an exactness 
of detail that made the scene he described 
like a bit of Dutch painting. I wish I could 
repeat it to you in his own words, but that 
is impossible ; still I will be as exact as 
possible. 

In Mr. Tarrant’s house there was a little 
parlour especially appropriated to Amy’s use. 
It had a low window with a cushioned seat, 
from which one long step took you into the 
giu'den. In this parlour Amy had her piano, 
her book- case, her work-baf^ket, her mother’s 
picture on the wall, and several of poor 
Dick’s sketches neatly framed. Dick liked 
this room better than any other in the house. 
When the difference betwixt Amy’s age and 
his seemed greater than it diil now, it wfw 
here he used to come to be helped with his 
lessons ; and latbr, when his red-hot jouth 
was secretly wreathing all manner of tender 
fancies about her, tliat he used to Bit at her 
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bad never been discontinued, for, while Dick'| her and made her listen to his story, which 
heart was wasting its first paision on bis he poured out with much exaggeration of 
cousin, she was all Qie while think iug of some- epithet and manner. Amy was startled and 
body else. He was a^ boy to her in point distressed : she endeavoured in vain to stop 
of age still, and this particular day onded his confession by appealing to his common 
his blissful delusions. sense of what was right. ** 

^ Saving put his pony in the stable, ho made " Dick, fou kfiow I am engaged to Henry 
his way at once to Amy’s parlour, opening Lister— you ought not to have spoken— let 
the door softly, for he liked to surprise hef. me gol” said she, for he had grasped her 
Neither she nor the person with her heard hands tightly in his. 

him enter ; they were too much Occupied "I ought not to have spoken, and I love 
with themselves and each other to hear nny- ybi;i ! O ! cousin, you don’t know what love 
thing. Amy was standing in the windSw, is if you say so. Amy, it will out ! Amy, if 
and beside her, with his arm round her waist, 1 liad come before the straight-haired parson, 
was the straight-haired, pale-featured curate would you have listened to me then T* 
of the parish. It was a clear yellow twilight, A vivid blush flew into the girl’s face, but 
and all about Amy’s head the lustre shone she would not say a w’^ord of encouragement ; 
like a glory ; her hands were down-dropt, on that blush, however, poor Dick, whether 
and the busy fingers were plucking a rose to rightly or wrongly, .contrived to found a re- 
pieces, petal by petal, and scattering them on ' newed hope. Amy kej)t his .avowal to hersolfj 
the carpet at her feet. She was as blushing | knowing well that its discovery would entail 
herself as the poor rose, and seemed to listen a total separation from her cousin ; and she 
willingly to the pleadings of her lover. Dick | had become so accustomed to his usefulness 
noticed the slight quivering of her lips and and gaiety in a house whore everybody else 
the humid glitter of her eyes when the low”- i was chilly and methodical, that she couhl not 
spoken, tremulous words, meant only for one ! readily \)avt with him, I incline to think 
ear, met his, and he said he felt as if all the . myself that she did like Dick bettor than the 
blood in his body were driven violently up to | straight-haired curate for many reasons, and 
his lirain by their sound. ^ I Dick himself was persuaded of it. Her inde- 

Tiic bird in its cage began trilling a loud cision had, as may be supposed, a very per- 
song as it pecked at a spray of green which nicious eftect on liis mind and conduct. One 
tlie evening wdnd blew against the wires t^y lie was in the seventh heaven of hope* 
through the open window, and under cover and contentment, and the next he was the 
of its noise poor Dick stole out, leaving the j most miserable dog alive : then he would go 
young lovers alone m the blush of their and forget his griefs in a*convivial bout with 
iieknowledged love, went back to the his comrades, till at length his Uncle Tarrant 
stable, got his pony out, mounted it, and turned him out of doors. Amy had tried her 
galloped away like mad to rejoin the com- influence with him in vain, 
jjanions he had left an hour before for Amy’s “ You are the cause of it, Amy, and nobody 
sake. It was not Jill after midnight tliat he but yon,” said Dick, passionately ; “ if you 
came home, and then he was reeling drunk, would give that straight-haired fellow warn- 
His uncle Tarrant and Amy had sat up foj* ing,you should ij^efer have to complain of me 
him, and, being quarrelsome in his cups, he again.” 

insulted the first; and would not speak to his But Amy, though she' fretted a gi-cat deal, 
cousin. Poor Dick thought to drown his held to her engagement, and Dick went on 
sorrow, and this was the beginning of his from bad to wofse. • 
downward course. It must have been very deplorable to be- 

The ifirlividual whom Amy had chosen to hold the reckless way in which he dissipated 
endow with her love had nothing about him his money as soon as he got it into his hands, 
particular to a])prove except his profession, ruining at once his prospects, his character, 
All his attributes, moral, mental, and’ personal, and bis health. With a temperament that 
were negative rather than positive. Poor naturally inclined him to self-indulgence, the 
Dick described him only as Stra^bt-halred, road to ruin was equally rapid and pleasant, 
as if that epithet embodied all his qualities. When Amy married Henry Lester— which 
He thought theft Amy did not r^Uy^ love she did after au engagement of six months— 
him, but was attrimtea by some imaginary Dick kept no bounds, and he irretrievably 
sanctity and perfection with which her imagi- offended his family by intruding himself, un- 
ction invested him. It was very likely : invited, amongst the guests at the wedding, 
from what we see ^ery day we may be sure There was a painful scene in Amy’s parlour, 
that roany women have loved, not the man where he went secretly, as he himself ackuow- 
himself they have manied, but an ideal which ledged, in the wild hopd of inducing her to 
he pe^^nates very indifferently indeed to all break off tha engagement at the eleventh 
eyes but theirs. ' hour. She was dressed ready for church, and 

Dick could not, for many days, restrain the her mother was with her. That made no 
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dilTerence. Poor Dick went down on hi.s knees, 
an(] cried, and kissed his cousin's hands, and 
besought her to listen to him. And Amy 
fainted. She fainted a second time at the 
altar when Dick forced himself into her 
presence and forbade the marriage. He was 
so frantic, so out of himself, that he had to 
be removed by compulsory measures before 
the service could go on. Of course, after a 
scene like this, his uncle’s familj kept no 
terms with him; he was forindden ever to, 
suffer his shadow to darken their door 
again — and so the poor, wild, crazed fellow 
went headlong to destruction. I doubt vci y 
much myself whether Amy was worth sucL 
a SMcrilict' ; but he thought so. Life, ho sakf; 
was uiiend\j|iible Avithout her, and he did 
not care how soon he ended it. 

But thi.s was not all- Amy died of con- 
.sumption whhia a year of her ujarriago, ;iTid 
Dick asserted that sIjc had been killed by bad 
usage. lIewcnt<lowntohisuncIeV' ouse where 
she la3% and aske<l to sec her. The retjucst 
was refu.sed, and he forced his way by the 
Avindow into the room at night, as was aftei’- 
AA’-ards fliscoverod by the disarrangement of' 
the furniture, and sUyed there crying oA*er 
his dead lov^c until daAvn. At her funeral he 
joined the mourners, and showed more grief 
than any of tliein ; but as the husband was 
turning away, be walked up to bim and shook 
his clenehed list in his face, crying: 

“You killed her, yon straiglii-haired dogl” 

It was .supposed that if he had not been 
rtstrabied by the bystanders, he might liave 
•(lone him ?i mischief. His family gav'o it o«fc 
that he was mad. rerliaps he was. 

Dice, drinking, ainl horse-racing now soon 
nnide an end of i)oor Dick’s five thousand 
pounds. He lost every shred of self-respect, 
and herded wi lb the lowest of the low. There 
is no telling how a man’s troubles may turn 
him — love-disappoiiitnieiils especially ; poor 
Diek’s turned him into a thorough scamp. 

1 le was a disgrace to the fynily, and a misery 
to himself, but there was this good left in 
him amidst his degrading excesses — the capa- 
bility of regretting. He never enjoyed his 
vices or ceased to fed the horrible debase- 
ment of them. He w^s seen at races, prize- 
fights, and fairs, in ra,gs«aiid tatters ; he Avas 
known to have wanted bread, he was sus- 
pected of theft and poaching, and his brothei 
Tom rescued him once out of the streets, 
where ho was singing soug.s disguised as a 
lame soldier. Tom allowed liiin a guinea a 
week, but before he had been in receipt of it 
a month he made the annuity over to an 
acquaintance for ten pounds, to take him to 
Doncaster, and this friejid always went with 
him to receive the money, lest lie should lose 
it, so that Dick suffered extremities while he 
was supposed to be at least fed and clothed 
by his family. Tep years of reckless de- 
baucheiy and poignant misery reduced hiifi 
to the state in which his uncle TaA'ant 
brought him to me ; his aunt Julia who had 


I brought Tom up offered to gi^e him jpioney 
if he would go out of the country ana never 
come back again. Hoav he went^ut of it, I 
have told alreiidy. 

I aWhen he ceased speaking, 1 said to en- 
courage him? 

“You'll do well yet, Dick, if you kefep 
steady, and we make land or are picked up.’^ 

“ What can it be,” said Dick, without par- 
ticularly answering, “that brings all these 
,old things over my mind ? There’s^ a 
child’s hymn I and Tom used to say at my 
rai^ther’s knee when we were little ones keeps 
rmming ^irough my thoughts. It’s the stars, 
maybe ; niere was a litllc window by my bed 
that I used to watch them at — a window in 
my room at home in Clieshiro — and if I was 
ever ^ifraitl, as boys will be after reading a 
good "bust story, I would keep on saying it 
till 1 loll asleep.” 

“That Avas a good mother of your.s, Dick ; 
could 3 ’^oii say that now, do you think ? 

Some of us might like to hear it.” 

“ It’s as clear in my mind at this minute 
as if my mother Avas hero iisLening to mo,” 
said Dick, and he repeated : 

:,‘HIeav my prayer, O ! Heavenly FuLlior, 

Kj'c 1 Jay me down lo bleep ; 

Bid thy Angels, ]vuic ami iioly, 

Kouud my bed their vi^il keep. 

I “ My Bins arc heavy, hut 'fhy mercy 
i Far outvveijrlis tliem, every one; 

I).)\vu J»cfoio Thy Cross J cjist them, 

Trusting; in Thy lielp .alono. 

‘^ICcep me ihrougli this night of peril 
Underneath Us hoimdless sh.ade ; 

T.ako me lo Tliy rest, 1 |nay Tiicc, 

When my piigrimago is made. 

“ None bhall measure out Thy palioiieo 
By ihe'span of luiiuau thouglit; 

None shall buimd the tender meieioB 
■\VIuch Thy Holy Sou uus bought. 

^'J'ardon all my past transgressions, 

Give me strength for d lys to eome ; 

Ou41e and guard me wilff Thy Mesaing 
Till Thy Angels bid me home.” 

After awhile Dick drew his coat up over 
his head ami lay down to sleep. 

“ Well, ])oor Dick ! ” thought I, “ it is surely 
a blessed thing for you that— • 

“ None shall measure out God’s palitncc, 

By the bpini ot human thought ; 

None shall bound the tender mercies 
Which Uislloly Son has bought.” 

a quiet mititflesageti snttlnnsn 

who was going to establish a Store 
out there, and had been a kind of supercargo 
aboard of us benides, told what follows. 

She lay off Naarden — the good ship 
Brocken Spectre, I mean — far out in the 
roads ; and 1 often thought, as 1 looked at 
her through the haze, what an ancient, ill- 
favoured hulk it was. I suppose 1 came 
down some three or four times tlija| day, 
being in a lounging unsatisfied state of mind ; 
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and to6k delimit in watcUing the high, old- Three figures here adv-iaoed out of the 
fashioned poop, as it rocked all day long iu shadow, and entered with me, I hastily paid 
that one spot. I likened it to a French roof the bill, and set forward with the captain for 
of the olden time, it was garnished with so the shore, where the boat was waiting. My 
many little windows; and overfall was mails were got on board with all expedition, 
great lantern, wliich Tnight have served con- and we were soon far out upon the waters, 
veniently lor the vane or cupola seen upon marking steadily for the three lights. It was 
such structures. For all that, it was not not blowing very hard as yet ; neither had 
unpicturesque, and would have filled a corner the waves assumed the shape of what are 
iu a Yandervelde picture harinouiously known as#wliitg horses ; but there was a 
enffd^h. She was to sail at three o’clock next iieavy underground swell, and a peculiar 
mommg, and I was to be the solitary cabin swooping motion quite tis disagreeable. Siid- 
passengor. • denly, I made out the great lantern just over 

As evening came on, it grew ]>ro|baliirely head, shining dimly, as it were through a fog. 
dark and cloudy ; while the 'waves acquired We had glided under the shadow of a dark 
that dull indigo tint so significimt of ugly nmss, wherein there were many more dim 
weather. Raw gusts came sweeping in to- lights at long intervals — and together 
wards the shore, searching me through ‘and seemed performing a wild dunce to the 
through. I must own to a sinking of the music of dismal creaking of timbers, and 
heai’t iis I took note of these S 3 mijjtonls, for a rattling of chains. As wo came under, a 
le.aning towards ocean in any of its moods voice hailed us out of the darkness — as it 
had never been one of my failings ; and it seemed from the region of the lantern-; and 
augured but poqrly for the state of the presently invisible hands cast ns ropes, 
elements next morning. “ It will have spent whereb}', with infinite pains and labour, I 
itself during the night,” I muttered, doubt- was got on deck. I was then guided 
fully ; and turned back to the inn to eat down steep ways into the cahiii, the best 
dinner with what comfort 1 might. place for me under the circumstances. As 

That place of entertaimnent stood by itself ! soon fis the wind changed, the captain said, 
upon a bleak sandy hill. From its window I j we would put out to sea. 
could see, afai otF, three lights rising and By the liglit of a dull oil-lamp overhead, 
falling together, just where the high poop I that never f»r a moment ceased swinging, 1 
•and lantern had been ])eiforining the same tried to make out what luy nowabo.le was 
ocean-dance in the daytime. I was sitting like. It was of an ancient luas.sive fashion, 
by the fire, listening ruefully to the wind, with a dark oak j):iuelling all round, riil>l>ed 
when news was brought to mo that the smooth in many j daces by wear of time and 
Cajitaiu, Van Steen, had come ashore, and . faction. All round were queer lUtle nobs • 
was waiting below to see me. | and projections, mounted in brass and silver, 

1 found him walking up and down out- just like the butl-einis of pistols ; while Ikto 
side — a short, tliick-.set man — as it were, and there w^ere snug recesses Unit reminded 
built upon the lines of his own vessel. me of canons’ stalls in a cathedral. The 

“ Well captain, you wished to see me,” I swinging lamp gave hiit a f.iint yellow light, 
said. that scarcely reached beyond tlie centre of 

“J>ook to this, my master,” he said, the room; so that the oak-work all round 
bluntly. “Thft*e’s a gale brewing j'ondcr, cast little grotestjuG shadows, which had a 
and wild weather coming. SSo jifst see to | very gloomy and ^depressing effect. There 
this. If we’re not round the Ilelder Head : was a sort of oaken shelf at one end — liainl- 
by to-morrow night, we may liave to beat | someJy wrought, no doubt, but a failure as 
round the Bay for days and days. So look to it, to sleeping caj)abilities. Into this I intro- 
master, and come aboard while there is time.” duced myself without dela}% and soon fell off 
“ I’m ready at any moment,” 1 said ; “ but into a profound slumber, lor 1 was weary 
how do 3 j(ra expect to get round now ? The enough. • 

sea is h'i^i enough as it is.” When I awoke again, I foimd there was 

“ No matter ; the wind may be with us in a figure standing over me, who said he was 
the morning. We must clear the Head before Mr. Bode the mate, who wished to know, 
lo-morrow night. Why look you,” he added, could he serve me iu any w’ay ? Had we 
sinking his voice, mysteriously, “ I wouldn’t started yet ? I asked. Ves, we had started-^ 
be off ilelder to-morrow night—ilK), not for a above an hour now — ^but she was not making 
sack of guilders ! ” i f . much way. Would I get up — this was Christ* 

** What do you mean ?” mas day. So it was; I had forgotten that. 

“Why, don’t you know? IFs Christmas What a place to hold that inspiring festival 
night — Jan FagePs night — Captain Jan’s ! ” in ! Mr. Bode, who was inclined to be com- 
“ Well ? ” municative, then added that it was blowing 

“He comes to Hcldor to-morrow night ; he great guns: whereof I had abundant con- 
is seen in the But we are losing time, firmation from my own physical sufferings, 

master,” said he. jietzing my arm ; “ get your then just con^encing. * No, I would not — 
thin^ .ready— will carry them to could not get dp ; and so, for the rest of that 
tiie boat.” day, dragged on a miserable existence, many 
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times wishing that the waters would rise 
and cover me. Late in the evening I fell 
into a kind of uneasy doze, which was balm 
of Gilead to the tempest-tost landsman. 

^hen 1 awoke again, it was night onc9 
more ; at least, there was the dull oil-lamp, 
swinging lazily fee before. There was the 
same painful music — the same eternal creak- 
ing and straining, as of ship’s timbers in 
agony. What o’clock wai it ? %Where were 
we now ? Better make an eflbrt, and •go 
up, and see how we were getting on — it was 
so lonely down here. Come in ! f 

HeVe the door w'as opened, and Mr. Bode 
the mate jiresented hiinsel-f. It was a/6ad 
night, Mr. B(>de said — a very bad night" — He 
had come to tell me we were off the Head at 
last. He thought I might care to know. 

*■ 1 am glad to heai* it,” I said faintly ; “ it 
will be soiuethiug smoother in the open sea.” 

He shook his head. “ No open sea for us 
io-niglit; no, nor io-morroi/ night most 
likely.” 

“ Wliat is all thi.s mysteiy 1 ” said I, now 
recollecting the captain’s strange allusions at 
the inn door. “AVhat do you mean ? ’* 

“ It is Jan Fagel’s night,” said he solemnly. 
“ He comes into the bay to-night. An hour 
more of the wind, and we should have been 
clear. But we did what we could^a man 
can do no more than his best.” 

“But who is Jan Fagel ? ” 

“You never heard ” 

“ Never. 1 ell me about him.” 

“W^ll,” said he, “1 shan’t be wanted on 
deck for some time yet, so I may as weTl be 
liere.” And Mr. Bode settled himself in one 
of the canons’ srf^alls, thus retiring into the 
shadow, aud began the history of Jan Eagel 
and his vessel. 

“ You have never heard of the famous brig 
Maelstrom, once on a time well known in 
these roads? No, — for you have not been 
much about here,'! dare say ; and it is only 
old sea-folk like myseK' that would care to 
talk to you of such things. But I cau tell 
you this — there’s^ot a sailor along the coast 
that hasn’t the story, though it’s now — ^let 
1110 see— -a good hundred years since she 
made her last cruise. Why, I recollect when 
I wiis a boy, the old hull lying on the sands, 
and breaking up with every tide — for she c» me 
to that end after all — the famous Maelstrom, 
Captain Jan Fagel, commander. I have been 
told there never was such a boat for foul 
weather, but that was when ho was on board 
of her. He was a terrible man, was Captain 
Fagel, and would turn wild when a gale got 
up ; aud as the wind blew harder, so he grew 
wilder, until at last it seemed as if he had 
gone mad altogether. Why, there was one 
night my father used to teU of, when there 
was a great thunderstorm, and the sea was 
washing over the lighthouses^tlie most 
awful night he* ever was out in— it "^as said 
that when the dashes came, Captain Jan had 
been seen dancing and skipping upon his 


deck. Many of his sailors told afterwards how 
they heard his mad shrieks above the roaring 
of the wind ! Some said he Ifad sold himseii 
to the Evil One, which 1 think myself more ^ 
than likeliy, for he cared neither fbr God nor 
man 

“ Well sir, Captain Fagel took first to the 
smuggling trade ; and soon he and his famous 
brig became known all along the coast, from 
Hoek up to Helder — ay, and beyond that. 
Bui he was seen ofteiiest at the Head— as if 
he had a sort of liking for the place — and 
always came and went in a storm. So, that 
whenkthe Zuyder was like a boiling caul- 
d|*on, aud the water ruDiiiug over the light- 
house g;illeries, old sailors would look up in 
the wind’s eye, and say ‘ Captain Fagel’s 
running a cargo to-night.’ At last it came 
to this, th;j.l whenever he was seen off 
Helder, be was thought to bring a storm 
with him. And then they would shake 
their heads, and say Captain Fagel was 
abroad that night. Soon he grew tired of 
this work — it was too quiet for him — so he 
turned Hover, aud ran up the black flag. 
He still kept up his old flishion of bearing 
down ill a gale ; and many a poor disabled 
craft that was struggling hard to keep 
herself afloat, would see the black hull of 
the Maelstrom coming down upon her in the 
storm, aud so would perish miserably upon 
the rocks. He was no true sailor, sir, tliat 
captani, but a low pirate ; aud he came to 
a pirates end. And this was the way he 
fell upon his last cruise, just off Helder Head 
yonder. 

“ There was a certam’councillor of the town 
who liad many times crossed him in his 
schemes, and had once been near taking him. 
Fagel hated him like poison, and swore he 
would have his revenge of him, one day. But 
the councillor did not fear him — not a bit of 
him, but even offered a reward to whoever 
would^take or destroy Captain Fagel and his 
vessel. When the captain came to hear of 
this he fell to raving aud foaming at the 
mouth, and then swore a great oath upon his 
own soul that he would be revenged of the 
councillor. And this was the. way he went 
about it : 

The councillor had a fair, young wife, 
Madame Elde, whom he ^§d brought out 
of France some years before, and whom 
he loved exceedingly — foolishly, some said, 
for a man of his years. They and their 
little girl, lived together at a place called 
Loo, and no family could be happier. Jan 
Fagel knew the place well, and laid his devil- 
ish plans accordingly. So, as usual, on one 
of his wild, stormy nights, the brig w%s seen 
standing in to shore— for no good purpose, as 
everybody guessed. How he aud his mad 
crew got to land was never accounted for— 
but this is certain — ^they broke into the house 
at Loo, and dragged Madame Eldo and her 
child from their beds, aud forced them down 
to their boats. The councillor was away in 
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the city ; but Ca.pt:iiii J;iii knew well enough 
how he loved hi^ wife, and chose thin way of 
torturing him. An old fisherman, who lived 
I hard by the shore, said, that he woke up sud- 
I denly in th« night, and heard their Screams ; 

I but they were too many for him, or he would 
I - hav'C gone out. He was an old man, and it 
1 was only natural. They then pulled away 
for the ship, he standing up, and screaming 
at the^waves like a fiend incarnate, as he was. 
How tha poor passengers ever got alive on 
board was a miracle — for the waves came 
dashing over tlie bows of the boat, where 
they were lying, at every stroke. ^ 

Now it fell out, that at this time, there was 
a British frigate cruising about these parts — ' 
for Captain Bagel had a sliort time beforu 
this, fired into an English vessel. The frigate 
was, therefore, keeping a sharp look-out for 
the brig, and had been looking into all the 
creeks and harbours along the coasts, when 
she was caiiglit in this very storm — of Cap- 
tain Fagels raising. Just as she \vas strug- 
gling round the Head, she came upon the 
Maelstrom, taking on board lier boat’s crew. 

* Let go all clear !’ they heard him cry, 
even above the storm — and then they saw the 
dark hull swing round, and set off along shore, 
where it was hard for the frigate to^ follow. 
As for Jan Bagel, if ever Satan entered into 
a man in this ii/e, he must liave possessed him 
that night ! They could hear hi !ii from the 
otlier vessel, as he shrieked with delight, and 
swore, and bounded along his dock, when 
other men could scarcely keep their feet. 
Why, sir, one time, he w^as seen on the edge 
of the taffrail — his eyes looking in the dark 
like tw^o burning coals ! No doubt he won hi 
have got away from them, after all — for there 
was no better mariner in those seas — when 

i 'ust as he was coming round a point, they 
leard a crash, ami down came his topmast 
upon his deck. The sailors rushed to clear 
away the wreck. t, 

“ ‘ Bring lip the woman,’ he roared through 
his trumpet. ‘Bring up the woman and 
child, you sea imps ! ’ Though his ship was 
ill danger, he thought of the councillor. Some 
of them rushed down into the hold, and 
came up in a moment with Madame Elde 
and the litfle girl. SIic was quite, scared and 
sank down upo^the deck, as if she were in- 
sensible. 

“ ‘ A handsome creature, sir,’ they said, even 
some of those savages felt for her. They 
heard her saying over and over again to 
herself : 

“‘O, such a Christmas night! Such a 
f Christmas night ! ’ 

* H^overheard her. 

*' “ ‘ Ab, ah ! wdteh ! you shall have a merry 

Christmas. Never fear. So should your hus- 
band-curse him — ^if we had him here,’ 

“ She started up with a scream when she 
heard him speaking. And then they saw' 
her standing, with her long black hair blown 
. ^ back by the wind, and her arms out, as if 


she were praying. ‘ Where shall Thy judg- 
luouts find this m:«'i ? ’ 

“ ‘Here, witch ! Look for me here on a 
stormy night — any night ; next Christmas, if 
you like. Hi, lads ! get a sail here, and send 
them over the side.’ 

“ Even those ruffians hung back, for it was 
too awful a night for them to add murder to 
their otlier sms. So, wdth many oaths, Ca])- 
laiij, Fagcl wmt forlyard himself to seize the 
lady. 

, “ ‘ He shall meet me before the Judgment 
seat,’ said she, still praying. 

“^Cant aw'ay, sorceress ! come back hero of 
a sic5k.iiy night, and I’ll meet you : I’m not 
afraid ; * and ho laughed long and loud. 

“I’hen he flung the wet sail round them, and 
with Ills own liands cast them into tlie sea. 
The storm came on fiercer than ever, and 
they thought that tlie ship’s timbers were 
going to part. But Jan Fa gel strode 
jihout his deck, and gave his orders and 
she bore iij) ivell before the wind. It so^'raed 
that no liarm could come to tliat ship when 
he was on board of her. A« for the frigate, 
she had long since got aw\ay into the open 
sea. But the lady’s words were not to be in 
vain, for just as he was going one of his mad 
bounds along the pooj), hi foot caught in a 
coil of rope, and he w^'ent over with an un- 
earthly scream into tlie black, swollen sea. 
All the crew ran to look out after him, 
but, strange to tell, without so much as 
thinking of casting him a rope. It seemed 
as if^they Jiad lost their sense for a tindc, and 
could only stand there looking into the weaves 
that had swept him off. Just then, the wind 
went dowu a lil tie, and tli(?y heard a voice 
high in the iiiaiumast-top, as if some one 
were calling ; and tliese \vorcl.s came to them 
very clc.ar and distinct : ‘Yo, yo! Jan Fagel, 
yo ! ’ Then all the crew' at tlie vessel’s side, 
as if they had caught some of his own devilish 
spirit, could not keep iheinselvcs from giving 
Qut, ill a great wild' chorus, ‘Yo, yo! Jan 
Fagel, yo ! * Once more the voice came from 
the mainmast-top, calling, ‘ Yo, yo ! Jan 
Fagel, yo 1 ’ and again the crew answered, 
louder than before, as ,if they were pos- 
ses.scd. Ho was seen no more after that. 

“ The memory of that night never left that 
wicked crew ; and many of them, when dying 
quietly in their beds long after, started up with 
that cry, as though they were answering a call, 
and BO passed away to their last account. 

“Every yeai*, as sure as Christmas night 
comes round, Jan Fagel comes into the bay 
to keep his wmrd with Madame Elde. And, 
any ship that is off the Head then, must wait 
and beat about until midnight ; when he goes 
away, 

“ But they are wanting me on deck,” said 
Mr. Bode, looking at his watch. have 
stayed too long as it is.” * 

Mr. Bode liastily departed, leaving me 
to ponder over his wild legend. Jluminating 
upon it, and listening to, the rushing of the 
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water, close to my ear, I fell off again in a 
sleep, and began to dream * and, of course, 
dreamed of Captain Jan Fagel^ 

It was a wild and troubled sleep, that I had ; 
and I am sure, if any one had been standing 
near, they would have seen me starting anS 
^rning uneasily, as if in grievous trouble. 
First, I thought I was ashore again, in a 
sheltered haven, safely delivered from 
all this wretched tossing. And I recol- 
lect how inexpressibly jfeligl^fnl tlie feel- 
ing of repose was, afttir all these we^ry 
labours.^ lly-and-by, 1 remarked low-roofed 
old-fashioned houses all about, seemingly 
of wood, with little galleries running round 
the windows. And 1 saw stately burglfers 
walking, in dresses centuries old, and ladies 
with great round frills about their necks^ and 
looking very atifl’and majestic, sat and talked 
to the burghers. They \Yere coming in and out 
of the queer house’s, and some passed quite close 
to me, saluting me, as they did so, very gra- 
ciously. One thing seemed ver^- strange to me. 
They had all a curious dried look about their 
faces, and a sort of stony cast in their eyes, 
which 1 could not make out. Still they came 
and went, and T looked on and wondered. 
Suddenly Isaw the little Dutch houses and the 
figures all quivering and getting indistinct, 
and gradually the jneture faded away until it 
grew slowly into the sbayje of the cabin where 
I v/as now lying. There it vras, all before me, 
with the canons’ stalls ami the dull swinging 
lamp, and I myselt loaning on one hand in 
the carved crib, and thinking what a weary 
voyage this • was ! liow monotonous the 
rusliin<f sound of the water ! Then* my 
dream wont on, and it scorned to me that I 
took note of a canon's stall in the centre, 
sometljing larger and better-fashioned than 
the otliers — the dean’s, most likely, 1 con- 
cliuled wisely, when he comes to service. 
And then on that hint, as it were, I seemed 
to travel away over the waters to ancient 
aisles, and tracery and soft r.avishiug music, 
and snowy figures seer. |Lfar off duskily amid 
clouds of incense. In time, too, all thaf 
faded away, aud I, was back again in the oak 
cabin, with the sickly yellow light sulfusing 
everything, and a dark misty figure sitting 
right opposite. He* caused me no surprise or 
astonishment, and 1 received him there as a 
matter of course, as peojde do in dreams. I 
had seen figures like him somewhere. In 
Rembrandt’s pictures, was it 1 Most likely ; 
for there was the large broad hat, and the 
stiff white collar and tassels, aud the dark 

1 *erkin ; only there was a rusty, mouldering 
ook about his garments that seemed very 
strange to me. He had an ancient sword, 
too, on which he leaned his arm ; aud so sat 
there motionless, looking on the ground. 
He sat that w’ay I don’t know how long : I, 
as it seemed to me, studying him intently : 
when suddenly the rushing sound ceased, and 
there came a *faint cry across the waters, 
as from afar off. It " was the old cry : 


>!” Then I saw 


Fagel, TO!’ 

ead suddenly, aiid the 


“Yo, yo! Jan 
the figui’e raise itsTiei 
yellow light fell upon his face — such a 
mournful, despairing face!-»with the 
stony gaze I had scon in the others. Agtt 
the feari^l cry came — nearer, as it seem 
and f saw the figure rise up slowly and w 
across the cabin to the door. As he pasi^. 
mo he turned his dead, lackdustre eyes full 
upon me, and looked at me for an instant. 
Hever shall I forget that moment. .It was 
as if a horrid weight was pressing m me. 
I felt such agony that I awoke witli a start, 
and found myself sitting up aud trembling 
ail o^ 4 |r. But at that instant ; whether the 
dreamy influence had not wholly passed away, 
l^r whatever was the reason I don’t know ; 
I can swear that, above the rusbing sound 
ot the waves and the whistling of the wind," 
I heard that ghostly cliorns “Yo, yo! Jan 
Fagel, yo ! ” quite clear and distinct. 

an olh Seaman in l^e Sucf?6oat 

sang this ballad, as his story, to a curious 
sort of tuneful no-tune, which none of the 
rest could remember afterwards. 

1 HAVE Bceii a fiercer tempest, 

Known a louder whirlwind blow. 

I was wreck’d off red Algiers, ■ 

Six-ajul-thirty years ago. 

Young I w’as, — aud yet old seamen 
"Wcio nof strong or calm as I ; 

IVliilc life Jield such treasures for me, 

I felt sure I could not die. 

Life I struggled for — and saved it } 

Life alone — and nothing more ; 

Bruised, half dead, alono and helpless, 

1 was cast upon the shore. 

I fear’d the pitiless rocks of Ocean ; 

So the gieat sea losc — and then 

Cast mo from her fiir-tidly bosom, 

On the pitiless hcaits of men. 

Gaunt and dreary ra^ the mountains 

* With black g!»i'ge8 up the land; 

Up to where tlio lonely Desert 
Spreads her burning dreary sand ; 

In the gorges of the mountains, , 

Oil the ])l:iin beside the sea, 

Dwelt my stern and cruel masters, 

The black Moors of Barbary. 

Ten long yeaiw 1 toil'd among thom,’ 

Hopeless — as 1 used to say; 

How 1 know Hope burnt witbin me 
Fiercer, stronger, day by day: 

Those dim years of toil and sorrow 
Like ono long dark dream appear i 

One long day of weary waiting; — 

Then cimb day was like a year. 

How 1 curst the land — my prison; 

How I curst the serpent sea, — 

And tho Demon Fate, that shower’d 
All her curses upon me : 

I was mad, 1 think— God pardon 
Words so terrible and wild — 

This voyage would have been my last on^ 

For 1 left a wife and child. 



{CoadneM^ 


Never did one tender Tirion 
Fade away before my sight. 

Never once through all my fUivery, 

Burning day or dreary night ; 

In my soul it lived, and kept me^ 

Now I feel, from black despair, 

And my heart was not quite broken, ^ 

While they lived and blest me thcra* 

When at night my task was over, 

1 would hasten to the shore ; 

(All was strange and foreign inland, 
«fvNothing 1 had known before). 

Strange look'd the bleak mountain passes, 
Strange the red glare and black shade, 
And the Oleanders, waving 

To the sound the fountains made; ! 

Then I gazed at the great Ocean, 

Till she grew a friend again ; 

And because she knew old England, 

1 forgave her all my pain : 

So the blue still sky above me. 

With its white clouds* fleecy fold. 

And the glimmering stars (though brighter), 
Look'd iiko home and days of old. 

And a calm would fall upon me; 

Worn perhaps with work and pain. 

The wild hungry longing left me. 

And I was uiyself again : 

Looking at the^ilver water's, 

Ijooking up at the far sky, 

Dreams of liome and all I left there 
Floated sorrowfully by. 

A fair face, but pale with sorrow. 

With blue eyes, brimful of te<ars. 

And the little red mouth, quivciing 
With a smile, to hide its fears ; 

Holding out her baby unvards me, 

From the sky she look’d on mo; 

So it was that 1 last saw her, 

As the ship put out to sea. 

Sometimes (and a pang would seize me 
1'liat the years were floating on) 

1 would strive to paint her, alter'd, 

And the little baby gone: 

She no longer young and girlish, 

The child, standing by her knee, 

And her face, more pale and sadden'd 
With the weariness for me. 

Then 1 saw, as night grew darker, 

How she taught my child to pray, 
Holding its small hands together, 

For its father, far away ; 

And 1 ftlt hor sorrow, weighing 
Heavier on me than mine own ; 

Pitting her blighted spring-time, 

And her joy so early flown. 

Till upon my hands (now harden’d 
With the rough harsh toil of yean,) 

Bitter drops of anguish, falling, 

Woke mo from my dream, to tears | 
Woke me as a slave, an outcast. 

Leagues from home, across the deep ; 

So*— though you may coll it childish— 

So 1 sobb'd myself to sleep. 

Well, thd years sped on — my sorrow 
Calmer, and yet stronger grown. 

Was my shield Sgslnst all sufleiing, 

Poorer, meaner, than her own. 


So my cruel master’i harshness 
Fell upon me all in vain, 

Yet the tale of what we suffer'd 
Echo*^ back from main to main. 

You have heard in a far country 
Of a self-devoted band, 

Vow’d to rescue Christian captives 
Pining in a foreign land. 

And theto gcntle-bcartod strangers 
Year by year go forth from Rome, 

In their hands the hard-eani’d ransom 
To restore s6mo exiles home. 

I was freed : they broke the tidings 
Gently to me ; but indeed 
Hour by hour sped on, 1 knew not 
What the words meant — I was freed! 

• Better so, perhaps, while sorrow 
(JVlore akin to earthly things) 

Only strains the sad heart’s fibres — 

Joy, bright stranger, breaks the strings. 

Yet at last it rush’d upon me, 

And my licait beat full and fast; 

What were now my ycaig of waiting, 
What was all the dreary past? 

Nothing, to the impatient throbbing 
1 must bear across the sea : 

Nothing to the eternal houia 
Still between my home and mo I 

How the voyage pass'd, 1 know not ; 

Strange it was once more to stand, 
With my countrymen around me, 

And to clasp an JCnghsh hand. 

But, through all, my bcait was dreaming 
« ' Of the first words 1 should hear, 

In the gentle voice that echo'd, 

Ficsh as ever, on my car. 

Should I SCO her start of wonder, " 
^\nd the sudden truth arise. 

Flushing all her face and lightening 
The diuim’d splcndouriof her eyes? 

0 1 *to watch the fear and doubting 
Stir the silent depths of pain, 

And ‘the rush of joy — then melting 
Into perfect peace again. 

And the child 1 — but why rememher 
Foolish fancies that 1 thought? 

Every tree and every hedgerow 
From the well-known past I brought: 

1 would picture my dear* cottage, 

Sec the crackling wood-fire burn, 

And the two beoido it^seatod 
Watching, waiting, my return. 

So, at lost we reach’d the harbour. 

1 remember nothing more 
Till 1 stood, my sick heart throbbing 
With my hand upon the door. 

There 1 paused — 1 beard her speaking ; 

Low, soft, murmuring words she said; 
Then 1 first knew the dumb terror 
I had bad, lest she were dead. 

It was evening in late autumn. 

And the gusty wind blew chill; 
Autumn leaves were falling round me^ 
And the rod sun lit the hill. 

8!z and twenty years are vanish’d 
Since then— 1 am old and grey— > 

But I never told to mortal 
What 1 saw, until this day. 
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She was seated hy tb(ffire, 

In her ariiiB she held a child, 

Whiapering baby-words caressing, , 

And then, looking up, she smiled. 

Smiled on him who stood beside her— 

0 ! tlie bitter truth was told ! < 

In her look of trusting fondness, 

1 bad seen the look of old. 

But sbo rose and turn'd towards mo 
(Cold and dumb 1 waited tlK^c), 

With a shriek of fear and tgri'or, % 

And a wliitc face of despair. 

Ue had been an ancient comrade— 

Not a single word we said, 

While W'e gazed upon each other, * 
lie tho liring : I the dead 1 ^ 

I drew nearer, nearer to her, 

And 1 took her trembling hand, 

Looking on her white face, looking 
That her heart iniglit undcistand 
All the love and all the pity 
That my lips refused to say ! 

1 thank God no thought save sor ow * 

Koso iu our crush’d hearts that day. 

Bitter tears that desolate moment, 

Bitter, hitter tears wc wept 
Wo three broken licaits tngetber. 

While the bab} smiled and slept. 

Tears alone — no words were spoken, 

Till ho — till her husband said 
That my boy (I bad forgotten 

The poor cliild), that be was dead. 

Tlien at last 1 rose, and, turaing, 

Wrung Ills Imiid, but made no sign; 

And I stoop'd and kissMiicr foiebcud 
Once nioie, as if she were mine. 

Notiflng of f.uewtil I utter’d, • 

Save in broken woids to pniy 
That God in llis gicat love would bless her— 
Then in silcnAi pars'd away. 

Over Iho great res ll ess ocean 

For twenty and six j cars I roam ; 

All my comrades, old and wcaiy, 

JI.ivo gone back to die at home, 

Iloinc ! >cs, I siiall reacli a haven, 

J, too, sliall reach home and rest ; ^ 

1 shall liud her waiting for mo 
With our baby^on her breast. 

SJSUjilc tfie forcfloing ptorg toas tiemg 

tOltl, 1 had kept my (?ye fixed upon little Willy 
Lindsey, a young Scotch boy (one of the two 
apprentices), who had been recommended .o 
Captain Kaveuder'a care by a friend in 
Glasgow ; and very sad it was to see the 
expression of his face. AH the early part of 
the voyage he had been a favourite in the 
ship. The ballads he sang, and the curious 
old stories he told, made him a popular 
visitor in the cabin, no less than among 
the people. Though only entered as appren- 
tice seaman, Captain Bavendcr had kept him 
as much about him as he could ; and 1 am 
bold to say, the lad's affection for Captain, 
Bavender was as vneere as if he had been 
one of Ids own blood. Even before the wreck, 
a change had taken plaA in his manner! He 


grew silent and tlioughtful. • Mrs. Atherfield 
and Miss Coleshaw, .who had bben,very ^ 
kind to him, observed the alteration, and'" 
bantered him on the melancholy nature of 
the songs he sang to them, and the sad air 
with whick he went about the duties of the 
vessel 1 asked him if anything had occurred 
to make him dull ; but he put me olf with A 
laugh, and at last told me that he was think- 
ing about his home ; for, said he, a certain 
anniversary was coming soon ; “ and maybe 
ni tell you,” he added, “ why the e'xpecflition 
of it makes me so sorrowful.” 

\ ITe was a nice, delicate, almost feminine- 
looking boy, of sixteen or seventeen ; the sou 
of a small farmer in Ayrshire, as Cajitain 
Bavencler’s Glasgow friend liad told him, and, 
as^usutd with his^'countrymen, a cajiital hand 
at letters and accounts. He had brought 
with him a few books, chiefly of the wild and 
sui)eriiatural kind ; and it seemed as if ho 
had given way to his imagination more than 
was quite healthy, perhaps, for the other 
faculties of his mind. But we all set down 
his delight and belief in ghost stories and 
such like, to the superstition of his country, 
Avhere the folkii seem to make up for being 
iho most matter-of-fact people in Europe in 
tho affairs of this world, by being the wildest 
and most visionary inquirers into the aiiairs 
of the next. Willy had been useful to all 
departments on board. The steward had 
eiiij>loyed him at his ledger, Captain Bavendcr 
at Ill's j ockonings, and as to the passengers, 
they had made quite a friend and com- 
panion of tho youth. 

So I watched his looks, as I’ve said before, 
and 1 now beckoned Willy to come to my 
side, that I miglit keep him as warm as I 
could. At first he eiliier did not perceive 
my signal, or was too apathetic or too deep 
sunk iu his own thoughts to agt upon it. 
But the carpenter, who sat next him, seeing 
my motion, helped him across the boat, and 
1 put arm round his fthoulders. 

“Bear up, Willy,” I said, “you’re young 
and strong, and, with the help of Heaven, 
we shall all live to see our friends again.” 

The boy’s e}e brightened with hope for a 
moment ; then he shook his head and. 
said : 

“V'ou’ro very kind to say so, sir; but it 
caniia be — at least for me,” 

The night was now closing fast in, but 
there was still light enough to see his face. 
It was quite calm, and wore a sort of smile. 
Everybody listened to bear what the poor 
laddie said ; and 1 whispered to him : 

“You promised to tell me why you vrsre 
depressea by the coming of an anniversary, 
Willy. When is it ] ” 

“It’s to-night,” he said, with n sclcmn 
voice. “ And 0 \ how different this is fi'om 
what it used to be ! It’s the bii th-day c’ my 
sister Jean.” 

“0om6, tell us all about dts** 1 said, 
“Maybe, speaking it out openly will ease 
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your mind, i^ere, rest on my shoulder. 
Now .say' on.” 

We S\1 tried io cateh his words, and he 
began: . 

“ It’s two years ago, this very day, since 
we had sudi a merry night of^ it in my^ 
i^ther’s house at home. He was a farmer in 
a sma* way up among the hills above the 
Boon ; and had the lands on a good tack, 
and was thought a richer man than any of 
Lis neigh bouis. There was only Jean and 
me 6' the family ; and I’m thinking nobody 
was ever so hai>py or well cared for as I was ^ 
a’ the time I was young. For my mither'j 
would let me want for nothing, and * jok me 
on her knee and tauld me long histories o’ 
the Bruce and Wallace ; . and strange ad- 
ventures with the wuidocks ; and sang a’ 
Burns* songs, forbye leading me the grand 
auld stories out o’ the Bible, about the death 
o’ Goliath and the meeting o’ King Saul and 
the Witch of Endor. Jean was a kind o’ 
mithor to me, too; for slie was five years 
older, and spoilt me as much as she couhl. 
She was so bonny, it was a pleasure to look 
at her ; and she belpit in the dairy, and 
often milkt the cows hersel’; and in the 
winter nights sat by the side o’ the bleezy 
fire, and turned the reel or span, keepin’ 
time wi’ some lang ballad about cruel 
Banken coming in and killing Lady Mar- 

f aret; or the ship that sailed away to 
Torvray wi’ Sir Patrick Spence, and sank 
wi’ all the crew. The schoolmaster came up, 
when he was able, to gi’e me lessons ; and os 
the road was long, and the nights were 
sometimes dark, it soon grew into the 
common custom for him to come up ow’r 
the liiils on Friday, when the school was 
skailt, and stay tiU the Monday morning. 
He was a young man that had been intended 
for a minister, but the college expenses had 
been too much, and be bad settled down as 
the parish teacher at Shalloch; and we 
always called him '^Dominie Blair. <A11 the 
week through, we looked for the Dominie’s^^l 
coming. Jean and 1 used to go and meet 
him at the bend o’ the hill, where he came oiT 
from tlie high' road, and ho began his lessons 
to me in botany the moment we turned 
towards home. I noticed that he aye required 
the specimens that grew at the side o’ the 
bums that ran down valleys a good way oS ; 
blit I was very vain of my running, and used 
to rush down tbe gully and gather the fiower 
or weed, and overtake the two before they 
had walked on a mile. So you see, sir, it was 
na long before it was known all over the 
country aide that Dominie Blair was going to 
marry my sister Jean. Everybody thought 
it a capital match, for Jean had beauty and 
siller, and Mr. Blair was the cleverest man 
in the coun^, and had the promise of the 
mastership of a school in the East country, 
with ninety pounds a-year. Our house grew 
happier now than ever; and when Jean’s 
Urthday came round, there was a gathering 


from far and near to do honour to the 
bonniest and kindest lass in all the parish. 
The minister himael’ came up on his pony, 
and drank prosperity to the young folks at 
the door ; and inside at night there was a 
supper for all the neighbours, and John 
Chalmers played on the fiddle, and a’ the 
rest of us sang songs, and danced and skirled ^ 
like mad ; and at last, when Jean’s health 
was drank, with many wishes for her happi- 
ness, up she^ets emd lays her arms round my 
auld mithcr’s neck, and bursts out into a 
great passion o’ tears ; and when she re- 
covered herself, she said she would never 
I '' so happy anywhere else, and that wed or 
ill, dead or alive — in the body or in the 
spirit — she would aye come back on that 
night, and look in on the hame where 
she had spent sae sunshiny a life. Some o’ 
them laughed at the wild afiection she 
showed ; and some took it seriously, and 
thofight she had tied herself down by ow'r 
solemn a bargain ; but in a wee while the 
mirth and frolicking gaed on as before, and 
all the company confessed it was tbe happiest 
evening they had ever spent in their lives. 
Do you ken Loch Luarfc, sir ? — a wee bit water 
that stretches across between the Lureloch 
and theBreclen'l Ah ! tbe grand shadows that 
pass along it when you stand on the north 
side and look over to the hill. There’s a 
great blackness settled n2}ou the face, as if 
the sun liad died away from the Leavens 
altogether, till wl^n he comes round the 
corner o’ the mountain, a glorious procession 
o’ ^ sunbeams and colours taks its courso 
across the whole length o’ the water, and all 
the hill sides give out a kind o’ glow, and at 
last the loch seems all om fire, and you can 
scarcely look at it for the brightness. A 
small skilf was kept at the side, for it saved 
•the 8bei>hcrds miles o’ steep climbing to get 
from flock to flock, as it cut olf two or three 
miles o’ the distance between our house and 
Shalloch, One Friday, soon after the merry 
meeting flit Jean’s '‘birthday, she set off as 
usual to meet Mr. Blair. How far the went, 
or where she met him, n6body could tell, for 
notliing was ever seen or heard o’ them from 
that day to this ; on\y the skiff on Loch 
Luart was found keel up, and the prints o’ 
feet that answered to their size were seen on 
the wet bank. Nothing wad persuade my 
mother for many a day that she wasna coming 
back. When she heard a step at the door, 
she used to flush up with a great redness in 
her cheek, and run to let her in. Then when 
she saw it was a stranger, she left the f door 
open and came back into the kitchen without 
Bayin’ a word. My father spoke very little, 
but sometimes he seemed to forget that Jean 
was taken away, and called for her to come 
to him in a cheery voice, as he used to do ; 
and then, wi’ a sudden shake o’ his head, he 
remembered that she was gone, and passed 
away to his work a^f his heart was brokra. 
And other things came on to disturb him 
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now, for some bank, or railway, or some- 
thing o’ the kind, where he had bought some 
shares, failed with a great crash, and he was 
called on to make up the loss ; and he grew 
careless about everything that happened, and 
the horses and carts were seized for debt^ and 
a’ the cows except two were taken away, and 
the place began to go to wrack and ruin ; 

' and at last Jean’s birthday cam’ round again. 
But we never spoke about it t)ie whole day 
long, though none of the j^hreeithought of 
anything else. My father pretended to 
busy in the field ; my mother span — ^never 
letting the thread out o’ her hand ; and as for 
me, I wandered about the hills from earlv 
niorning, and only came back when the dart 
night began. All through the lengthening 
hours we sat and never spoke; but some- 
times my father put a fresh supply of peats 
ujion the fire, and stirred it up into a blaze, 
as if it pleased him to see the great sparkles 
flying u]) the chimney. At last my mother, 
i all of a sudden, ceased her spinning, and 

1 1 said, ‘ Hark ! do you no’ hear somebody out- 

ji side 1 ’ And we listened without getting up 
!i from our seats. We heard a sound as if some- 
' body was slijiping by on tip- toe on the way 
to the Byre ; and then we heard a low, wail- 
ing sound, as if the person was trying to 
reatraimsome great sorrow ; and immediately 
we heard the same footstep, as if it were lost 
ill snow, coming up to the house. My mither 
stood u]) wi’ her hand stretched out, and 
looked at the window. Outside the pane — 

I where the rose-tree has grown sae thick it 
half hitles the lowc;r half— we heard a ru|t- 
* ling, as ff somebody was putting aside tlie 
leaves, and then, when a sudden flicker o’ the 
^ flame threw its ligjit upon the casement, we 
I saw the faint image o’ a ^ bonny pale face — 
i very sad to look on — wi’ lang tresses o’ yellow 
! hair hanging straight down the elieeks, as if 
j it was drii»ping wet, and heard low, plaintive 
I sobs ; but iiothiug that we could understand. 
My mither lan forward, as if to embrace 
the visitor, aud cried, *^ean ! Jean ! O, 
let mo speak to you, my bairn ! ’ But the 
flame suddenly dietk away in the grate, and 
we saw nothing mair. But we all knew now 
that Joan had been drowned in Loch Luart, 
aud that she minded the promise she^ad 
made to come and see the auld house upon 
her birthday,” 

Here the boy paused in his narrative for a 
moment, and 1 felt his breath coming and 
going very quick, as if his strength was 
getting rapidly exhausted. 

“Jj^st a wliile, Willy,” I said,^ "and try, if 
you can, to sleep." 

But nothing could restrain him from 
finishing his tme. 

"Na, na! I canna rest upon your arm, 
sir. I ha’e wark to do, and it maun be done 
this night — wae’s me ! I didna think, last 
year at this time, that ever I wad be here.” 
He looked rouifd with a shudder aL the 
coiling waves that rose high at the side of 


the boat, and shut out the fai<it glimmer that^ 
still lingered on the horizon line. ""So Jean , > 
was drowned, ye see,” he continued; "and 
couldna put foot inside — for a* they can do is 
to look in and see what’s doing at the auld 
pireside th]s>ugh the window. But even this 
was a comfort to my mither ; and as I saw 
how glad it made her to have this assurance 
that she waana forgotten, I made her the 
same promise that Jean had done on her 
birthday : ill or weel, happy or miserable, in 
the body or in the spirit— I wad fincT my 
way to the fiirm-house, and ^’e her some 
$ign that I loved her as I had always done. 
And 1 ken what they’re doing as if 1 
was at hame. They’re sitting sad and lonely 
in* the silent kitchen. My father puts fresh 
peiijbs upon the grate, and watches their 
flame as it leaps and crackles up the fire- 
place ; and my , mither — Ah ! ” — ^here he 
stretched forward* as if to see some object 
befoi’e him more distinctly — " ah ! she’s sijia- 
ning, spinning as if to keep herself from 
thinking — and tears arc running down lier 
face; and I see the cheery fire, and the 
heather bed in the corner, and the round 
table ill the middle, and the picture o’ 
Abraham and Isaac on the wall, and niy 
fishing-rod hung up aboon the mantelpiece, 
and my her ding-staff, and my old blue bonnet. 
But how cold it is, sir,” he went on, turning 
to me; "I felt a touch ou my shoulder just 
now that made me creep as if the hand were 
ice ; and 1 looked up aud saw the same face 
we had noticed last year ; and 1 feel the 
clammy fingers yet, and they go downward- 
downward, chilling me a’ the way till my 
blood seems frozen, and I canna speak. O, 
for anither look at the fire and the warm 
cosy room, and my father’s white head, and 
my puir auld mither’s een ! ” 

So saying, he tried to rise, and seemed 
to be busy putting aside something that inter- 
fered with his view. " The rose-tree ! ” he 
said ; " thicker than eier, and 1 canna see 
^lear ! ” At last he appeared to get near the 
object he sought ; and, after altering his posi- 
tion, as if to gain a perfect sight, he said ; " I 
see them a’ again. O, mither ! turn your face 
this way, for ye see I’ve kept my word ; and 
we’re both here. Jean’s beside me, and very 
cold — and we dareha come in.” He watched 
for about a minute, still gazing intentl;^, and 
then, with a joyous scream, he exclaimed: 

" She sees me, — she sees me ! Did na ye 
hear her cry ? O mither, mither ! tak’ me 
to your arms, for I’m chilled wi’ the salt 
water, and naething will make me warm 
again.” 

I tightened my hold of poor Willy as be 
spoke, for he gradually lost his power, and 
at last lay speechless with his head on (my 
shoulder. I concealed from the rest the sad 
event that occurred in a few minutesj, and kept 
the body hidden till the darkest part of the 
night, dosely wrapped in my cloak. 
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sun rose on the twenty-seventh j 
day of our calamity, the first quesium that 1 ' 
secretly myself was, How many more 
znorniugs the stoutest of us Jive to so^l' 
I had kept count, ever since we took to »the 
boats, of the daya of the week ; and 1 knew 
that w'e had now arrived at another Thurs- 
day. Judging by my own sensations (and I 
believe I had as much strength left as the 
headman among us), I came to the conclusion, 
that, unless the mercy of Providence inter- 
posed to effect our deliverance, not one of 
our company could hope to see another morn- 
ing after tlie morning of Sunday. 

Two discoveries that I made — after re- 
deeming my promise overnight, to serve />ut 
with the morning whatever eatable thing I 
could find — helped to confirm mo in my 

J looniy view of our future* prospects. In the 
r8t])lace, when the few coffee-berries left, 
together \vh\i a email allowance of water, 
had been shared all round, 1 found on 
examining the lockers tbtit not one gniin 
of, provision remained, fore or aft, in any 
part of the boat, and that our stock of 
iresh 'water was reduced to not much more 
than would iill a wine -bottle. In the 
second i)lacc, after the> berries had been 
shared, and the w^atcr equally divided, I 
noticed that the sustenance thus administered 
produced no effect whatever, even of the 
most momentary kind, in raising the spirits 
of the passengers (excepting in one case) or in 
rallying the strength of the crew. ^The ex- 
ception "was Mr. llarx. This tough and! 
greedy old sinner seemed to wake up from 
tlie trance he had lain in so long, wdien the 
smell of the berries and water vas under his 
nose. He swallowed his share with a gulp 
that many a younger and better man iu the 
boat might have envied ; and went maunder- 
ing on to himself afterwards, as if he liad got 
a new lease of lift.' He fancied now that he 
was digging a gold mine, all by himself, and 
going down bodily straight through the earth 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 
“ Leave me alone,” says he, “ leave me alone. 
The lower I go, the richer I get. Down 1 
go I — down, down, down, down, till I bui*st 
out at tlie other end of the world in a .shower 
of gold ! ” So he went on, kicking feebly with 
his heels from time to time against the 
bottom of the boat. 

But, as for all the rest, it was a piLiful and 
dreadful sight to sec of how little use their 
last shadow of a meal was to them. I my- 
self attended, before anybody else wjis served, 
to the two poor women. Miss Coleshaw 
shook ' her head faintly, and pointed to her 
throat, when I offered her the few berries 
that fell to her share. 1 made a shift to 
crush them up fine and mix them with a 
little water, and got her to swallow that 
miserable drop of drink with the greatest 
'ifficulty. When it was down there came no 


change for the better over her face. " Nor did 
she x^eover, for so much as a moment, the 
capacity to speak, even in a whisper. I next 
tried Mrs. Atherfield. It was hard to wake 
her out of the half-swooning, half-sleeping 
condition in which she lay, — and harder still 
to get her to open her lips when I put the tin- 
cup to them. I When I had at last prevailed 
on her to^walli^w her allowance, she shut 
rfker ej'es again, and fell back* into her old 
position. I saw her lips moving ; and, put- 
ting my ear close to them, caught some of the 
words she was murmuring to lioraelf, ' She 
was still dreaming of Tl>e Golilen Lucy. She 
and the child were W’^alking somewhere by 
the banks of a lake, at the time when the 
buttercups arc out. The Golden Lucy was 
gathering the buttercui^s, and making her- 
self a watch-chain out of them, in imitation 
of the chain that her mother wore. They 
w^ere carrying a little basket with them, and 
were going to dine together in a great 
hollow tree growiiig on the banka of the 
lake. To gel this ])retty picture painted 
on one’s mind as I got it, while listening 
to the poor mother’s broken words, and 
then to look up at the haggard faces of 
the men in the boat, and at the wihi ocean 
rolling all round us, was such a change 
from fancy to reality as it has fallen, I 
hojie, to few men’s Jots to experience. 

My next thought, wheu J had clone my 
best for the wome)i, was for the Captain. 

. I' was free to risk losing my own share of 
w'ltor, if 'I jdeased, so I* tried, hef()Ve tasting ' 
it myself, to get a little between his Uj)s ; 
but his teeth were fast clenched, and I liad 
neither strength nor skill to open lliein. 
The faint warmth still remained, thank 
God, over his heart — but, in all other re- 
spects he lay beneath us like .a de.ad man. 
In covering him up again as comfoi tably as 
I could, I fouml a bit of paper crunch ^'d in 
one of his hauds^ and took it out. There 
was some writing on it, but not a word 
was readable, I supposed, ])Oor fellow, that 
he h.ad been trying to w^rite some host in- 
structions fur qio, just before he dropped 
at kis post. If they Ifad been ever so easy 
to read, they would have been of no use 
now. To follow instructions we must have 
had some power to shape the boat’s cour.se 
iu a given direction — and this, which we 
had been gradually losing for some days 
past, we had now lost altogether. 

I liad hoped that the serving out M the 
refreshment would have put a little modicum 
of strength into the arms of the men at the 
oara ; but, as I have hinted, this hoi)e turned 
out to be j)crfectly fruitless. Our last 
mockery of a meal, which had done nothing 
for the passengers, did nothing either for the 
crew — except to aggravate the pangs of 
hunger in the men who were Btill sti-ong 
enough to feel them. While the weather 
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held moderate, it was* not of much conse- 
quence if one or two of the rowers ke})t drop- 
ping, in turn, into a*kind of faint sleep over 
their oara. But if it came on to blow again 
(and we could expect nothing else in those, 
seas and at that time of the year), how was 
I to steer, when the blades of the oars were 
out of the water ten times as often asthey 
were in 1 The lives which we had under- 
gone such suffering tp preaerle would have 
been lost in an instant by«the d^lramping of 
the boat, if the wind had risen on the morR^ 
ing of Thursday, and had caught us trying to, 
row any longer. 

Feeling this, I resolved, while the wcatl:^ 
held moderately fine, to hoist the best sub- 
stitute for a sail that we could produce, and 
to drive before the wind, on Ibo chance (the 
last w.^ had to hope for) of a ship picking us 
up. We had only continued t > use the oars 
up to this time, in order to keep the course 
which the Captain had pointed out as like- 
liest to bring us near the land. Sailing 
had been out of the question from the first, 
the masts .and suits of sails belonging to each 
boat having been out of thein at the time of 
the wreck, and bajdng gone down with the 
ship. This Avas an accident which there was 
no need to dcidore, for we were too crowded 
from the first to .admit of handling the boats I 
properly, under their regular press of sail, 
in anytliing like rough weather. 

Having made up my mind c/n what it waa 
necessary to do, I addressed tlH3 men, and 
told them that any notion of lioMing longer 
on our qj)urse witii®the oaj*s was niiinifcftJy 
out of the question, and dangerous to all on 
board, as their own common seuse might tell 
them, in the stalefto which the stoutest arms 
.nniong us w^ore now reduced. They looked 
round on each other as I said th.at, each man 
Sf^eming to thiidv Jiis neighbour wejxker than 
himself. I went on, .mu d told them that we 
inu.-jt take .'idw'Uitagc of our present glimpse 
of modei'.’ile Avealher, and hoist the best sail 
we could set up, and dri^^e before the wind,, 
in llu3 hope that it might please God to direct 
us in the way of sfnne shi}) before it was too 
late. “ Our only chance, my men,” I said, in 
conclnsion, ‘‘is the, chance of being picked 
up ; and in tliese flesolate seas one point of 
the compass is just as^likely a point for our 
iiecessiLies as another. Half of you ke3p 
the boat before the sea, the other half bring 
out your knives, and do as I tell you.” The 
prospect of being relieved from the oars 
struck the wandering attention of the men 
dii'ifetly ; and they said, “ Ay, ay, sir ! ” Avith 
something like a faint reflection of their 
former readiness, when tlie good ship was 
under their feet, and the mess-caus were 
filled Avith plenty of wholesome food. 

Thanks to Captain Kavender’s forethought 
in providing both boats with a coil of rope, 
we had our hislrings, and the means of 
making what 'rigging was wanted, '^ready 
to hand. One of the oars was maae fast 


to the thwart, and w’ell stayed fore 
aft, for a mast. A large pilot coat that 
wore was spread ; enou^i of s^^il for us. The *^1 
only difficulty that' puzzled me was ocoa^ 
lulled by the necessity of making a yard* • , 
we men f»ied to tear up one of the thwarts, ^ 
but Were not sti'ong enough. My oAvn knife 
had been broken in the attempt to split a bib 
of plank for them ; and 1 was ^most at my 
wit’s end, when I luckily thought of search- 
ing the Captain’s pockets for his kni^e* I 
found it — a fine large knifu of Sheffield manu- 
facture, with plenty of blades, and a small 
•saw among them. With this we made a shift 
to saw^ff about a third another oar ; and 
then the difficulty was conquered ; and 
A^e got my pilot-coat -hoisted on our jury- 
mast, and rigged it a» nigh as we could to the 
fashion of a lug-sail. 

I had looked anxiously towards the Surf- 
boat, wliilo we were rigging our mast, and 
observed, with a feeling of great retiei^ 
that the men in her — as soon as they 
covered wluit wo were about — were wise 
enough to follow our example. They got on 
faster than Ave did ; being less put to ity|br 
room to turn round in. We set our sails as 
nearly as possible about the same time ; and 
it was well for both boats that we finished 
our work when we did. At noon the wind began 
to rise again to a stiff breeze, which soon 
knocked up .a heavy, tumbling sea. We drove 
before it in a direct iou North and by East, ' 
keeping wonderfully dry, Considering all 
things. The mast stood well ; and the saU, 
small as it was, did good sorAdee in steadying 
the boat and lifting her easily over the seas. 5 
I felt the cold after the loss of my coat, but not 
BO badly as I had feared ; for the two men who 
were with me in the stern sheets, sat as close 
as they could on either side of me, and helped 
with the warmth of their own bodies to keep 
the warmth in mine. Forward, I told ofiF > 
half-.a-dozen of the most trustworthy of the 
men wJto could still inuAer strength enough 
^to keep their eyes open, to set a watch, turn 
and turn about, on our frail rigging. The ^ 
wind wjus steadily increasing, and if any acci- ’ 
j dent happened to our mast, the chances were 
that the boat would broacli-to, and that 
every one of us would go to the bottom. 

So we droA’-e on — all through that day— 
sometimes catching sight of the Surf-boat 
a little aliead of us — sometimes losing her' 
altogether in the sesud. How little and 
frail, how very different to the kind of 
boat iliac I had expected to see, she 
looked to my eyes now that I was out 
of her, and saw what she showed like on 
the waters for the firat time ! Uut to re- 
tuiTi to the Jjong-boat. The wd.tch on the 
rigging w.as relieved every two hours, and at 
the same regular peiiods all. the biighteat 
eyes lefc amongst tts looked out for the smal- . 
lest vestige of a sail in view, and looked itjt 
vain. Among the passengers, nothing, ha^ • 
pened in the way of a change— exo<^ that 
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! 9 £is 8 Colosliaw C«emed to grow fainter, and on the strip of clear gteenish sky in the west, 
that. Atherfield got restless, as if she and on the bright line of the sea just under 
yrm wakfig (Sit of her long dream about the it. The boat dipped again before 1 could see 
Gol^n LuSfti anything. 1 squeezed my eyelids together to 

It" got 'fiik towards sunset. The wind^, get the .water out of them, and when we rose 
* was mlng' 'to half a . gale. The elouds again looked straight into the middle of the 
which had been heavy all orer th 0 firmament bright sea-line. My heart bounded as if it 
since noon, were lifting to the westward, and would choke me — my tongue felt like a 
leaving there, over the horizon line of the cinder in my mouth — ^my kuees gave way 
ocean/n long strip of clear pale greenish sky, under me — I chopped down on to the thwart, 

.. overh^g 1 ^ a doti^liank, whose ragged and sobbed^ out, wjtli a great eilort, as if 1 
edges were tipped with buruing crimson by >^fihd been dumb for weeks before, and had 
I the sun. 1 did not like the look of the night^ipnly that instant found my speech : | 

fhd, keeping where I was, in the forward#) "A sail! a sail!” I 

r ; of tne boat, I helped the men foo ease \T)ie words were instantly echoed by the 
strain off our mast, by lowering the yard man in the stern sheets, 
a Bttle and taking a pull on the sheet, so hs " Sail, lio ! he screeches out, turning 
, to present to the wind a smaller surface even round on us, and swinging his arms about 
of our small sail. Noting the wild look of bis head like a madman, 
the weather, and the precautions we were Tiiis made three of our company who had 
taking against the chance of a gale rising in seen the ship already, and that one fact was 
.'Ht^hight — and being, furthermore, as 1 believe, sufficient to remove all dread lest our eyes 
^itiggered in their minds by the death that had might have been deceiving us. The great 
taken place among them — three of thepassen- fear now was, not that we wore deluded, but 
gers £itruggled up in the bottom of the boat, that we might come to some serious harm 
clilped their arms round me as if they were through the excess of joy among the people ; 
drowning men already, and hoaraely cla- that is to say, among such of the people as 
moured for a last drink of water, before the still had the sense to feel and the strength to 
storm rose and sent us all to the bottom. express what they felt. I must record in iny 
**W.iter yon shall have,” I said, “ when I own justification, after confessing that I lost 
think the time has come to serve it out. The command over myself altogether on the dis- 
time has not come yet.” covery of the sail, that 1 was the first who 

" Water, pray ! ” they all three groaned sot the exanjple of self-control. I was in a 
together. Iwo more passengers who were manner forced to this by the crew frantically 
asleep, woke up, and joined the cry. entreating me to lay-to until we could make ! 

“Silence!” I said. “There are not two ou^ what course the ship was stt^iring— a «i 

spoonsful of fresh water left for each man in proceeding which, with the sea then running, j 

the boat. I shall wait three hours more for with the lieavy lading of the boat, and with | 

the chance of rain before I serve that out. such feeble substitutes for* mast atul sail as ! 

Silence, and drop back to your places ! ” v/e possessed, must have been attended with i 
They let go of me, but clamoured weakly total destruction to us all. 1 tried to remiiul 
for water still ; and, this time, the voices of the men of this, but they were in such a 
some of the crew joined therq. At this transport — hugging eacli other round the 
moment, to my gr^at alarm (for I thought neck, and crying and laughing all in a breath 
they, were going mad and lurniiigW' violent — that they were not fit to listen to reason. 

! t^inst me), I was seized rouifd the ucck^ Accortlingly, 1 myself went to the helm 
by one of the men, who had been standing again, anil chose the steadiest of my two men 
up, holding on by the mast, and looking in the after part of the bdat, as a guard over | 
out steadily to the westward. the sheet, with instructions to use force, if 

I raised my right hand to free myself ; but necessary, towanlw any gne who stretched out | 
before 1 touched him, the sight of the man’s so much as a finger to 'it. The wind w.*is 
face close^to mine made me drop my arm rising every minute, and we had nothing for i 
again. There was a speechless, breathless, it but to scud, and bo thankful to God’s ! 
frantic joy in it, that made all the blood in mercy that we had sea-room to do it in. 
my veins stand still in a moment. • “ It will be dai’k in an hour’s time, sir,” 

“ Out with it ! ” I said. “ Man alive, out says the man left along with me when 1 took j 
with it, for God’s sake ! ” the helm again. “ Wo have no light to show. 

. His breath beat on my cheek in hot, quick, Tlie ship will pass us in the night. Lay to, j 

bvavy gasps ; but he could not utter a word, sir ! For the love of Heaven, give us all a 

For a moment he let go of the mast (tighten- chance, and lay to!” says ho, and goes 
Ing his hold on me with the other arrp) and down on his knees before me, wringing his 
jmuUA out westward — then slid heavily down hands. 

on to the thwart behind us. “ Lay to ! ” says I. “ Lay to, under a coat ! 

[ 1 looked westward, and saw that one of Lay to, in a boat like this, with the wind 

I the two trustworthy men whom I bad left getting up to a gale ! A seaman like you 

"J at the helm was on his feet looking out west- talk in that way ! Who have 1 got along 
I too. As the boat rose, 1 fixed my eyes here with me \ Sailors who know their crafty 
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or a pack of long-shore* lubbers, who ought to her in darkness t ^ Tipuly, i 
to be turned adrift in a ferry-boat on a anyhow' we might from dur 
pond 1 *’ My heart wafk heavy enough, God of view, our prospect of deliv6riim|B 
knowi^ but 1 spoke out as loud as I could, in to be of the most utterly hopeleft^|d 
that light way, to try and shame the men it is possible to conceive. , , / ' 

back to their proper senses. 1 succeeded at ^•The mem felt this bitterlv^ as ^ 

leiist in restoring silence ; and that was some- bank dropped to*the verge or Waters, 
thing in such a condition as ours. the sun set redly behind it. The 

My next anxiety was to know if the men and lamenting among them was.miserah^^W '^ 
in the Surf-Boat had sighted tie sail to the hear, when tne last speck and of . 

westward. She was still drivin a-head of the ship had vanished from View. Somd.fe^il 
us, and the first time 1 saw her rise on tU^istill swore they saw her when ther^ WSi^, 
waves, I made out a signal on board — a , strip^ |hardly a flicker of light left in the west, 
of cloth fastened to a boat-hook. I ordered' pnly gave up looking out, and diJopped'' ' 
the man by my side to return it with h’« down i\ the boat, at my express orders. I,/ 
jacket tied on to the end of an oar ; being charged them all solemnly to set an exam^ . 
anxious to sec whether his agitation had of courage to the passengers, and to trust th#^; 
calmed down and left him fit for his duty rest to the infinite wisdom and mercy of ‘ i 
again. He followed* my directions steadily Creator of us all. Some muimured, soxn^ ;; 
and wlien hcJiad got his jacket on again, fell to repeating scraps oat of the Bibl^ add "' ; 
asked me to pardon him for losing his self- Prayer-Book, some wandered a^ain in thieir '.'vS 
command in a quiet, altered voice. minds. This went on till the darkneii 

I shook hands with him, and gave him gathered — ^then a great hush of silence, 
the helm, in proof that my confidence was re- drearily over passengers and crew ; and 
stored ; then stood up and turned my face to waves and the wind liissed and howleid about 
the westward once again. 1 looked long into us, as if we were tossing in the midst of " 

the belt of clear sky, which was narrowing a boat-load of corpses already ! 
already as the cloud-bank above sank over it. Twice in the forepart of the night the* 

I looked with all my heart and soul and clouds overhead parted for a little, and let 
strength. It was only wlien my eyes could the blessed moonlight down upon us. On 
stand the strain on them no longer, that 1 the first of those occasions, I myself served 
gave in, and sat down again by tlio tiller. If 1 out the last drops of fresh water we had left, 
had not been supi)ortefl by a firm trust in The two women — poor suffering creatures 1— • 
tho mercy of Providence, which had pre- were past drinking. Miss Coleshaw shivered I 
served us thus far, 1 am afraid I should have a little when 1 moistened her lips with the 
abandoiisd myself .at that trying timo%to water ; and Mrs. Atberfield, when 1 did the i 
downright hopeless, speechless elespair. same for her, drew her breath with a faint, ,| 

It would not ex]»ress much to any but sea- fluttering sigh, which was just enough to I 
faring readers if ]• mentioned the iniinber of slu)w that she was not dead yet. The Ca))tain j 
leagues oir that I considered the ship to be. still lay as he had lain ever since I got on 
1 .sliall give a 1 jotter idea of the terrible dis- board the boat. The olliers, both 2 )assengcrs . 
taiice there wins between us, when I say that and crew, managed J’oj' the most part to | 
no landsman's eye could have made her out swallow their share of the water — the men 
at all, and that none of us saihu's could have being just sulliciently roused by it to get uji on 
seen her but for the bright opening in their kiices, wliilo the mflonliglit lasted, and’ 
the sky, which made •even a speck on Jook about wildly over the oceuii for a chance 
the waters visible to a marijjer’s expe- of .seeing the shij) again. When tlie clouds 
rienced sight all that weary "way olf. When gathered once more ; they crouched back in 
I have said this, I liavc said enough to tlieir jjlaces with a long groan of despair, 
lender it idaiii every man’s under- Hearing that, and dreading the effect of the 
standing that it was a sheer impossibility pitchy darkness (to say nothing of the fierce 
to inaUo out wluit course the ship was wind and sea) on their sinking spirits, I re- 
stcering, seeing that we had no chance of solved to combat their despondency, if it 
keetnng her in view at that closiug time of were still possible to contend against it, by 
day for mbfe than another half-liour, at most, giving them something to do, Pirst telling 
There she was, astern to leeward of us ; and them that no man could say at what time of 
here were w^e, driving for our lives before the the night the ship (in case she was steering 
wind, with any means of kindling a light that our course) might forge ahead of us, or how 
wo might haveyiossessod on leaving our sliif) near she might be when she p&ssed, I reooniL^ 
wetted ihremgh long ago— with no guns to mended^that all who had the strength shoula 
fire as signals of distress in the darkness — join their voices at regular intervals, and 
and with no choice, if the wind shifted, but shout their loudest when the boat rose 
still to sciul in any direction in which it might highest on the waves, on the chance of that 
jjlease to drive us. SiqqDosing, evep. at the cry of distress beiuff j^rneby the wind witbift j 
best, that the shij) tvas steering on our course, hearing of the watch on board the ship. It is 
and would ovuihaul us in the n^ht, what unnecessary to say that I knew well how near /i 
chance had we of making our position kuqwn it was to an absolute Impossibility that this 
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GQ our pafta could lead 
, l it because I 

^l^ tOj^be ^nd mjnj resources to keep 
V flicker of . spirit among the 
■Sliced my proposal with more 
idiness than 1 had venturaa 
state, to expect from them, 
of midnight they resolutely 
irl.'Toiipes with me, at intervals 
lyp to,, ten minutes, whenever the 
ie4 highest on the waves. The 


inoiVths almost before we could 
, I, sitting astern in the boat^ 
them, as it seemed, for s(;^nethm^ 
'ah instant of time. Ihit even that was 
fttjib to ‘make me creep all over — tSie 
was so forlorn and fearful. Of rail 
.djpe^ful sounds 1 had heard since 
Srst striking of the ship, that shrill 
despair — lising on the wave-tops, one 
it 5 whirled away, the next, into the black 
i^-^was the most frightful that entered 
Tliero are times, even now, when it 

be ringing in them still. 

whether our first git am of moonshine fell 
old Mr. Barx, while lie was sleeping, 
fc;', aha, helped to upset his weak brains alto- 
gether, IS more than I can say. But, for 
eohio reason oi* other, before the clouds 
Tjiartcd and let the lij 4 ht down on ns for the 
second time, and wlnle we were driving along 
aiyfuUy through the blackest of the night, he 
stirred in his place, and began rambling 
and raving again more voliemently than ever. 
To hear him now — that is to say, as well as I 
could hear him for the wind — ho was still 
down in his gold-mine ; but was laden so 
heavy with his precious metal that he could 
not get out, and was in mortal peril of being 
drowned by the water rising in the bottom of 
the'shaft. ^ So far, liis niaunderiiig atU'acted 
my attention disagreeably, and did no more. 
But when he began — if I may say so — ^to 
take the name of tlve dear little dead, .child in 
vain, and to mix her up with JiimscJf and 
his misi*rly greed of gain, I got angry, aucfl 
called to the men forward to give Iilin a 
shake and make him held his tongue. 
Whether any of them obeyed or not, I don’t 
know — Mr. lliirx went on raving louder than 
^ ever. The shrill wiini was now hardly more 
j^rlll t%au he. He swore he saw the white 
frock of uur poor little lost pet fluttering in 
tlie daylight, at the top of the mine, and 
ho screamed out to her in a great fright 
that the gold was heavy, and the water 
rising fast, and that she must come down 
quick as lightning if she meant to bo in time 
to help him. I called again angrily to the 
jBtn to silence him ; and just as 1 did so, the 
cioudd began to part for the second time, and 
the white -tip of tUc moon grew visible, 

"There She is I” screeches Mr, Barx ; and 
I saw him by the faiul lij^ht, scramble on his 
Knees in Uie bottom-bf the boat, and wave a 
rigged ohl handkerchief up at the mooh. i 


"Pull him down ! I called out. " Down 
with him ; and tie his arms and legs ! " 

Of the 'men who could still move about, 
not one paid any attention to me. They were 
all upon their knees again, looking out in the' 
strengthening moonliglitfprasightof the ship. 

" Quick, Golden Lucy ! *’ screams Mr. Barx, 
and creeps under the thwarts right forward 
into the bows of tho boat. " Quick ! my 
darling, my |)eauty, juickl The gold is 
^ ^ heavy, aniiithe wo,ter rises fast ! Come down 

to whirl our weak cries savagely save me, Golden Lucy ! Let all the rest 


of the world drown, and save me ! Me ! me ! 
me I me ! ** 

‘ He shouted these last words, out at the 
top of his cracked, croaking voice, and 
got on Ilia feet, as I conjectured (for the 
coat we had spread for a sail now hid 
him from mo) in the bows of the boat. Not 
one of the crew bo much as looked round 
at him, so eagerly were their eyes seeking 
for the ship. The man sitting by me 

was sunk in a deep sleep. If 1 had left 

the helm for a moment in that wind and 

sea, it would Lave been the death of 

cA'^ery soul of us. I shouted desperately to 
the raving wretch to sit down. A screech 
that seemed to cut the very wind in two 
answered me. A huge wave tossed the boat’s 
head up wildly at the same moment. I 
looked aside to leeward as the wash of the 
great roller swe])l by us, gleaming of a lurid, 
bluish white iii tlio moonbeams ; I looked 
and saw, in one second of time, the face of 
Mr. Barx rush past on the wave, with the 
fOiam seething in his hair and the moon 
shilling in his eyes. Before I could*draw my 
breatli he was a hundred yards astern of us, 
and the night and the sea had swallowed him 
up and had hid his secret, which he had kept 
all the voyage, from our mortal curiosity, for 
ever. 

" He’s gone ! he’s drowned ! ” I shouted to 
the men forwarij. 

None of them took any notice ; none of 
them left oflWooking out over the ocean for 
a sight of the ship. Nothing that I could 
say on the subject of our situation at that 
fearful time can, in my opinion, give such an 
idea of the oxtreijiity and the frightfulness of 
it, as the relation of thfe<*one fact. I leave it 
to speak by itself the sad and shocking truth, 
and pass on gladly to the tellin^of what hap- 
pened next, at a later hour of the night. 

After tlie clouds had sluit out the moon 
again, the wind dropped a little and shifted 
a point or two, so as to shape our course 
nearer to the eastward. How the hours 
passed after that, till tlie dawn came, is more 
than I can tell. The nearer the time of day- 
light approached tho more c()mj>lctely every- 
thing seemed, to drop out of my mind, except 
the one thought of where the ship wo had 
seen in the evening might be, when wo looked 
for her with the morning light. 

It came at last — that grey, quiet light 
which was to end all our uncertainty ; which 



T^as to sliow us if we ‘were saved, or to warn 
us if we were to prepare for death. With 
the first streak in the east, every one of the 
boat’s company, except the sleeping and the 
senseless, roused up and looked out in breath i 
less silence upon the sea. Slowly and slowly 
the daylight strengthened, and the darkness 
rolled off farther and farther before it over 


eastern clouds. We could look clearly — ^wc 
could see far; and there, ahead of us— 
merciful, bountiful providence of God ! — there’ 
was the ship ! * ^ 

1 have honestly owned the truth, and con- 
fessed to the human infirmity under suffering 
of myself, my passengers, and my crew. I 
have earned, therefore, as I would fain hope, 
the right to record it to the credit of all, that 
the men, the moment they set eyes on the 
ship, poured out their whole hearts in hum- 
ble thanksgiving to the Divine I^lercy which 
had saved them from the very jaws of death. 
They did not wait for me to bid them do this; 
they did it of their own accord, in their own 
language, fervently, earnestly, with one will 
and one heart. 

We had hardly made the ship out — a fine 
brigantine, hoisting English colours — ^before 
we observed that her crew suddenly hove hen 
up in the wind. At first we were at a loss 
to understand this ; but as we drew nearer, 
wc discovered that she was getting the Surf- 
boat (which had ke])t ahead of us all through 
the nigh*) alongside of her, under the^ee 
bow. My mer\ trietl to cheer when they saw 
their companions in safety, but their weak 
cries died away in-H^ears and sobbing. 

In another half hour we, too, were along- 
side of the brigantine. 

From this point, I recollect nothing very 
distinctly. I remember faintly many loud 
voices and eager faces ; — 1 remember fresh 
strong willing fellows, with a colojjr in their 
checks, and a smartness in their movements 
tliat seemed quite preternatural to me at that 
time, hanging over ns in the rigging of the 
brigantine, and dro^jiing down from her sides 
into our boat ; — I remember trying with my 
feeble hands to help them in the difficult and 
perilous task of getting the two poor women 
and the Captain on board ; — 1 remember one 
dark hairy giant of a man swearing that it 
%vas enough to break his heart, and catching 
me in his arms like a child — and from t^iat 
moment I remember nolliing more with the 
sliglitest certainty for over a week of time. 

When I came to my own senses again, 
in my cot on board the brigantine my first 
inquiiies were naturally for my fellow-suf- 
ferers. Two— a passenger in the Long-boat, 
and one of the crew of the Surf-boat— 
had sunk in spite of all the care that could 
be taken of them. , The rest were likely, with 
time and attention, to recover. Of tloae 


who have been partle 
this narrative. Mm. Atherfield 
of rallying the eooneet 
who had field out longer againfit 
now the slower to mover. 

%avend6rf though slowly aiendfiiigp ^ 

not able to speak or to move 
'Athout help. The sacrifices for ut ajl - ) 
this good man bad so nobly undergei^lw^V 
only in the boat, but before wlbn ii^V^ 
had deprived himself of hb-natum 
the dark nights that preceded the wre^! 

^tlie Golden Mary, bad sadly undermined i 
naturid strength of constitution. He, tho/ '/, 
heart! At of all, when we sailed from Bu|pan^'< . 
was Slow, through his unwearying devotioa it 
to his duty and to us, the last to recover, the 
lAgest to linger between life and death. 

My next questions (when they helped me on"' ; 
deck to get my first blessed breath of 
air) related to the vessel that had saved 
She was bound to the Columbia river-^a loplj 
way to the northward of the port for ^hteh i(» /; 
had sailed in the Golden Mary, J^st prortd-,;^ 
dcntially for us, shortly after wo bad lost si^ht ' 
of the brigantine in the shades of the evenin|^, 
she had been caught in a squal^ and had ' 
sprung her foretopmast badly. This accident 
had obliged them to lay-to for some hours, 
while they did their best to secure the spar, 
and had warned them, when they continue 
on their course, to keep tiie ship under ' 
sail through the night. But for this circim* 
stance wo must, in all human probabffiiy, 
have been too far astern when the morning 
dawned, to have had the slightest chmioo 
of being discovered. • , 

Excepting always some of the stoutest of ■ 
our men the next of the Long-boat’s company 
who was helped on deck was Mrs. Atherfieldi 
Poor soul ! when she and I first looked at 
each otlier, I could see that her heart went 
back to the early days of our voyage, when 
the Golden Lucy and h ^ 
game o^ hide-and-seek rounti the mast. ®ie 
squeezed my hand as hard as she could with 
her wasted trembling fingers, and looked up 
piteously in my face, as if she would like to 
speak to little Lucy’s playfellow, but cUred 
not ti’ust herself—then turned away quickly 
and laid her Iiead against the bulwai’k, and 
looked out upon the desolate sea that was 
nothing to her now but her darling’s grave. 

I was better pleased when I saw her later in 
the day, sitting by Captain Lavender’s cot;' 
for she seemed to take comfort in nursing 
him. Miss Coleshaw soon kfter wards got 
strong enough to relieve her at this duty ; 
and, between them, they did the Captain such 
a world of good, both in body and spirit, that I 
he also got strong enough before long to come ! 
on deck, and to thank me, in his old generous j 
self-foi'getful way, for having done my duty— 
the duty which 1 had learnt how to do by his 
example. , , , 

Hearing what our destination had been 
when we sailed from England, the captain of 




WRECBhpf tisr golden mart. [Dec^isw. 
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ha the ' Nothing of any moment occurred on the 

#oe&-i^nremiiy;ing l^ie;aitira kindness, voyage back. The Captain and 1 got ashore 

I '' been wavmlylie^ded in' his efPcoiB n.t Gravesend safe and hearty, and went up 

I under his] to London as fast as the train could carry us, 

[ :/ the calamity that had occurred to 

.ebn*rM^,i|»h the the owners of the Golden Mary. When that 

^ sailing in the di- duty had been performed, Captain Bavender 

."^ifijictiondf went back to his own house at Poplar, 

■ .ftoetingwith '6ne OT sooner than we and I travellpd to the West of England 
f^ 'ifisnectMl. ®ree days after parting from the to report ynyself, to my old father and 
j ^^^‘|^4ft»ptair! of the brigantine, we, the sur- pother. ^ ♦ 

I passeiigers and’ crew of the Golden^ Here I might well end all these pages of 
) touched the ffrm ground once more, writing ; but I cannot refrain from adding a 

thiif shoi’C? of California. . •'few more sentences, to tell the reader what 

s^.‘ were hardly collected here bfforewejPam sure he will- be glad to hear. In the 
' wst^' obliged to separate again. Ci.»ptf^*n . summer-time of '•this present year eighteen 
,, Bimpder, though he was hardly yet in ^od hundred and fifty-six, I happened to be at 

• ^S.^iTOlipg trini, accompanied Mrs. Atherfre Id New York, and having spare time on my 

I we her safe under her husband’s hmids, and s])are cash in my pocket, I walked 

: ^ j)^Q|itstk)iL Miss Coleshaw went with them, into one of the biggest and grandest of their 
' Mrs. Atherfield fora little while Ordinaries there, to have my dinner. I had 

r*:;^!.^|bjr«>he attempted to proceed with any hardly sat down at table, before who should 
* of her own which had brought her I see opposite but Mrs. Atherfield, as bright- 

part of the world. The rest of ns, eyed and pretty as ever, with a gentleman on 
wlfa) left behind with nothing particular her right hand, and on her left— another 
y tbw until the Captain’s return, followed the j Golden Lucy ! Her hair was a shade or two 
J ;|i|teei:mer8 to the gold diggings. Some few | darker than the hair of my poor little pet of 
had enough of the life there in a very past sad times ; but in all other respects the 
The rest seemed bitten by old living child reminded me so strongly of the 
V’iiiifi Barx’e mama for gold, and insisted on dead, that I quite started at the first sight of 
^ '^ktcppltig behind when Baines and I projjosed her. I could not tell, if I was to try, how 
' going ba<3c to the port. We two, and five of lia}>py we were after dinner, or how much we 
our steadiest seamen, were all the officers and Jmd to nay to each other. ] wtis introduced 
' ' ofevr left to meet the Captain on his return to Mrs. Atherfield’s liusbarul, ai;d heard from 
from the inland country. him, among other tilings, that Miss Coleshaw 

' . He reported that he had loft Mrs. Atlier- j was uiarried - to lier oid sweetheart, wlio • 
. field and Miss Coleshaw safe and comfortaVlc had fallen into misfortunes and errors, and 
' under Mr. Atherfield’s care. They sent aifoc- | whom she was determined to set right by 
tionate messages to all of us, and especially i giving him the great chait?e in life of getting 
j. J»:oud to say) tome. After hearing | a good. wife. They were seUleil in America, 

' news, there seemed nothing better j like Mr. and Mrs. Atherfield — there lah.t and 

tfr' do than to ship on board the first vessel ’ the child being on their way, when I met 

• botiod for England. There were plenty in * them, to visit a friend living in the northern- 

, . ready to^ sail, and only waiting for the most part of the States. 

yvfjfien belonging to them who had detferted to With the relation of this cireunivstance, and 
h tbb gold-diggings. W e were aft suapiJcd up with pei-sonaf testimony to the good 
. eagOrly, and offered any rate we cho.se to set health and spirits of Cm^tain Bavender the 
. .on our services, the moment, we made known last time I saw him, enc!& all that I have to 
. ;our readiness to ship for England — all, I say in connection with the subject of tlie 
Ought to have said, except Captain Bavender, Wreck of the Golden ^Mary, and the Great 
V ^ho went along with us in the capacity of Deliverance of her PeojJie at Sea. 

'yiiissenger only. 


THE END OP TITE CHIIISTMAS HUMBEE FOR 1856. 



The. Fh^t- Weekly Number of the Next Volume of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, to he Published on 
Satm^y, the Third of daSuaiy, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-seven, will coutaui the Commencement of 
A NEW STORY, ^BY WILKIE COLLINS, called 

THX:^i>SiAD BSCRET; 

Whioh will be e(mtuEiied ftolu week to week until completed. 




y BBAPDVny wid I'vaks, W'hjirfriart, loiidon. 









